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Happy  New  Year! 

The  BrUto/i  Bee  Journal  invites  a  discussion 
of  hoose- apiaries. 

A.  B.  J.  doesn't  stand  for  ''A  Big  Joke,"  but 
for  the  only  weekly  b^-f>aper  on  the  continent, 
Th«  ArMxican  Bee  Jouma  L 

A  PRIMING  COAT  of  paint,  says  E.  B.  Thomad, 
in  iimerfcaa  Dee  Journal,  is  all  wrong.  Give 
hiv«6  first  a  heavy  coat  of  old  raw  linseed  oil. 

Railroad  nuthorlties  in  France,  says  Le 
Progres  AplcoJe,  were  petitioned  to  sow  honey- 
plants  on  railroad  embankments,  and  gave  a 
favorable  response. 

Impuritiks  on  the  bottom  of  a  cake  of  bees- 
wax are  trouble^omo  to  scrape  off.  Do  the  work 
while  the-take  is  still  hot,  and  it  won*t  be  half 
as  hard.— Brftte/i  Bee  Journal. 

THATTABij:on  p.  951  is  decidedly  interest- 
ing, and  its  value  would  be  increased  if  we 
conld  know  whether  the  colony  was  above  or 
below  the  average  in  numbers. 

Some  teabs  ago  I  saw  at  McHenry,  III.,  an 
apiary  that  was  wintered  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Coggshall,  p.  945.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  plan  was  quite  successful. 

Can  it  bb  that  intended  marriage  is  the 
canse  of  Rambler's  ceasing  to  ramble?  Well, 
when  he  gets  settled  down  with  Eugenia  let 
him  tell  us  all  about  what  they  do  with  their 
bees. 

^  repainting  hives,  says  E.  B.  Thomas,  in 
^e  American  Bee  Journal,  if  the  paint  is  not 
actually  off  the  wood,  one  good  coat  of  raw  oil 
^QQlteas  good  as  a  coat  of  paint,  and  much 
cheaper. 

The  mhmory  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  is  at 
^ult,!  think,  when  he  says,  on  p.  933,  that  he 
Wer  met  Mr.  Langstroth  except  in  1871  and 
^-  I  think  I  distinctly  remember  seeing 
*>ttof  them  at  the  Toronto  convention  in  1883. 


Fathbb  Langstboth  wrote  to  have  me  try 
malted  milk  on  bees,  and  I  did  so,  but  I  couldn't 
make  out  that  it  produced  any  effect  on  the 
queen's  laying.  Possibly  it  might  make  a  dif- 
ference at  a  time  when  bees  were  gathering 
absolutely  nothing. 

Herb's  a  quotation  from  a  Louisville  paper 
that's  a  little  out  of  the  usual:  **  Honey.— In 
pound  sections,  12>^@15c;  wild  honey,  5@6." 
[It's  no  worse  than  the  constant  use  of  **  strained 
honey "  in  the  market  quotations  of  our  big 
dailies.  I  suspect  tho  coui mission  houses  are 
responsible  for  this.— Ed.] 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  says,  in  Michigan 
Farmer:  *'l  not  only  believe  there  should  be  a 
bee-keepers'  organization  in  every  county,  but 
in  overy  township;  and  through  the  winter 
months  these  township  organizations  should 
meet  monthly  at  least,  and  semi-monthly  would 
be  better."  My !  but  wouldn't  that  make  a 
lot  of  conventions!  And  a  good  many  would 
have  only  one  in  attendance. 

Sweet  oloveb.  I  challenged  the  statement, 
in  Dadant's  Langsiroth,  that  cows  would  de- 
stroy sweet  clover.  They  write  that  they  turn- 
ed cattle  in  a  field  having  a  patch  of  sweet 
clover,  '*  and  before  the  end  of  the  season  they 
had  desti:oyed  every  single  plant,  and  they  have 
never  allowed  a  stalk  of  it  to  grow  on  this  land. 
Our  experience  is  that  cattle  will  eat  swee 
clover  in  preference  to  any  other  grass." 

Refebbing  to  that  footnote  on  p.  945,  it's  bad 
enough  to  have  my  poor  joke  about  my  article 
being  run  as  a  serial  throughout  the  new  year 
being  taken  seriously;  but  it*s  still  worse  to  be 
all  torn  up  with  uncertainty  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  editor  hfmself  Is  joking  or  in 
earnest.  [You  didn't  label  that  as  ''A  Big 
Joke/' so  I  took  it  in  earnest.  Say,  A.  I.  R. 
says  your  summing-up  of  the  whole  subject 
was  the  best  treatment  we  have  ever  had  in 
Gleanings  on  wintering.— Ed.] 

An  event  in  London  was  the  presentation  to 
the  Lady  Mayoress  of  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  native  honey,  contributed  by  women 
bee-keepers,  or  the  wiv.es  and  daughters  of  bee- 
men  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.    Object, 
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to  popularlze^OI^'V^  of  ^C^ t|9|i .li^ncy  "  as.  an' 
essential  article* «'t>f  the  MioasbteN /dietary/* 
Might  do  ihatb  buQfet  hi]t*wbo  y?ojild*))e  the 
Lady  MajQre|flt^  jrr*«be;iof  rIlew!Y?3ikk.wjBre  se- 
lected, there  might  be  trouble  witfi  Ars.  Swift, 
of  Chicago. 

Ghuoklino  the  little  bee  said, 
Ail  tacked  away  snug  in  its  baid, 
''  The  people  will  all  think  I*m  daid, 

Never  again  to  arise.'* 
Jn9t  wait  till  old  winter  has  flaid. 
And  skies  are  again  warm  and  raid, 
Out  pops  the  little  bee*s  haid. 

And  away  to  the  meadow  she  flise. 

Thk  problem  of  unflnished  sections  troubles 
a  good  many;  but  for  the  past  two  years  Pve 
had  no  unflnished  sections  whatever.  I  might 
take  this  occasion  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
number  of  finished  sections  has  been  the  same. 
[I  suppose  you  mean  this  for  another  *'Big 
Joke  **  —  on  you.  Well,  you  can't  feel  so  very 
badly,  for  hundreds  of  others  are  in  the  same 
boat.  Come  to  think  of  it,  no  one  of  late  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  unfinished  sections. 
Is  it  because  they  have  had  none?~£D.] 

CAM»i*  for  wint<  r  feed.  Here's  a  recipe  given 
in  VAheHle  de  VAube,  Dissolve  8  lbs.  of 
sugat*  in  a  pint  of  water;  bring  to  a  boil,  add 
2  lbs  of  honey,  and  stir  well;  add  IK  lbs.  rye 
flour;  heat  an  instant,  and  mix;  let  cool  a 
little,  and  pour  on  greased  paper;  then  cut, 
and  place  in  hives.  \W^  too  much  trouble  to 
make  this.  Powdered  sugar  and  honey  knead- 
ed into  a  stiff  dough  is  much  easier  to  make, 
and  why  not  just  as  good?  Rye  flour?  I*d 
rather  have  it  left  out  for  a  winter  food.—Ep.] 

"  I  HAVE  OFTEN  SEEN,  in  observatory  hives, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  room,  and  the  queen 
did  not  have  to  hunt  about  for  cells,  a  queen 
lay  six  eggs  in  a  minute,**  says  Charles  Dadant, 
in  American  Bee  Journal.  Ue  reasons  from 
this  that,  if  a  queen  lays  only  Vr  of  the  time 
she'll  lay  3780  eggs  every  24  hours,  requiring 
ten  Simplicity  frames  for  eggs  alone,  and  two 
or  three  more  for  honey  and  pollen,  to  say 
nothing  about  drone  comb.  [But  queens  very 
seldom  lay  3000  eggs  in  24  hours.  They  simply 
couldn*t  stand  It;  1000  eggs  in  24  hours  during 
the  busy  seaspn  is  a  big  average,  1  think.— Ed  ] 

Hasty,  commenting  in  Review  on  the  nota- 
ble article  of  Prof.  Koons,  OLEANiNes,  p.  699, 
thinks  that  we  should-not  put  more  than  4600 
or  4700  bees  to  the  pound  until  further  corrob- 
oration. He  strongly  objects  to  20,000  as  the 
average  number  of  bee-bads  to  the  pound.  He 
says,  "The  best  re{?ult,  a  pound  of  honey  to 
10J54  loads,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
memories  and  record  books;  but  the  other  ex- 
treme, a  pound  of  honey  to  45,642  loads,  is  mere 
smoke  in  one's  eyes."  The  last,  because  bees 
are  coming  in  empty,  from  exercise,  with  water, 
with  propolis,  etc.,  that  ought  not  to  be  count- 
ed.   '  !     •    I.    ,    ..       . 


STRAWS  OR  BTOVBWOOD  FROM  DR.  MILLEB. 

I  often  wondered  why 
Dr.  Miller  kept  throwing 
"Straws*'  at  people.  Is 
there  no  timber  near  you, 
doctor?  Why  don't  you 
"  pitch  into  them  "  with 
stovewood?  You  wooJd 
not  have  to  throw  nearly 
as  often.  But,  hold!  I 
mean  your  own  stovewood,  mind  you. 

Is  the  doctor  going  crazy?  On  page  618,  ^. 
B.  J.,  he  actually  directs  his  correspondents 
who  send  him  questions,  not  to  incZoee  atampSf 
as  he  will  answer  through  the  bee-journals. 
Now,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  /  am  not  8o 
high-strung  as  that.  Send  on  your  stamps  and 
questions  to  me,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  answer 
through  the  bee-papers,  and  keep  the  stamps. 
I  don't  propose  to  repudiate  any  of  Uncle  Sam's 
paper. 

Now,  doctor,  here  is  a  flrst-class.  fine  large 
fat  crow  to  pick:  On  page  638,^.  B.  J.,  you 
knocked  down  one  S.  N.  by  striking  him  square 
between  the  eyes  with  a  billet  of  wood— yes, 
sir,  with  a  billet  of  wood,  for  asking,  "Can 
empty  kerosene-cans  be  used  as  a  suiiable  pack- 
age for  honey  ?  "  You  must  have  been  out  of 
reach  of  your  "straw  *'  pile,  or  a  good  deal  too 
near  some  neighbor's  woodshed,  or  you  would 
not  have  hit  him  so  hard.  Did  the  agony  of 
poor  S.  N.  turn  your  heart  to  old  oil-cans? 
Verily  It  looks  much  like  it.  I  lintt,  page  701, 
A.  B.  J.,  you  transfer  from  Glkaninos  the 
pernicious  (and,  I  was  going  to  say.  nefarious) 
advice  of  S.  S.  Butler  to  use!  old  oil-cans  for 
extracted  hpney.  You  do  this  without  a  sliigle 
word  of  condemnation,  thus  giving  it  your  in- 
dorsememt  in  the  eyes  of  all  your  readers.  You 
know— yes,  you  know— that  the  use  of  such  oil- 
cans is  calculated  to  sink  lower  and  lower  the 
price  of  all  extracud  honey.  But  perhaps  it 
did  not  strike  you  in  that  light  at  the  time. 
Now,  doctor,  toe  the  mark.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  are  now  in  order,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  yield  the  floor.  Hut.  hold!  One  vord 
more.  This  is  the  age  of  advancement  and  not 
retreat.  Old  oil -cans  have  been  condemned, 
rejected,  and  abandoned. 

While  oil  cans  lived 

Th«'y  ilv«  d  In  clover; 
But  when  thoy  Jied 
T,    ,  They  died  all  ovor. 

Don't  try  to  resurrect  them,  doctor.  They 
are  far  too  dead  for  that. 

When  a  fellow  gets  a  new  idea— gets  ii  just 
by  the  tail,  you  kliew— Glkamngs  jumps  up 
and  "  hollers"  out.  •*  Thai  Is  un  old  tale— that 
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was  ased  and  abandoned  year^  ago;"  and,  tx> 
knock  all  the  vanity  and  eoncelt  out  of  the  •up- 
posed  fnvf Dtor,  It  goes  to  work  and  proves  it  by 
records!  in  its  columns.  Here*:*  a  case  in  point. 
But.  Mr.  Editor,  don't  hit  the  poor  fellow  too 
h ard .    Leave  9on%e  of  him. 

A  GBBAT  "DISCOVERT." 

In  the  American  Bee-Keeper,  page  275,  Mr. 
John  Clark  says  that,  while  experimenting,  he 
*' discovered  "  a  new  plan  to  g«>t  the  wax  out  of 
old  comb.  Take  an  old  lard  or  oil  can  and  cut 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  it  as  large  as  the  exbaiist- 
pipe  on  your  waterworks.  Then  fill  a  basket 
(  appose  a  bushe  basket  will  do)  with  your 
old  comb.  Put  a  little  water  in  the  can.  Now 
stuff  in  the  basket  of  old  comb,  and  cover  with 
carpet.  Now  harness  It  to  the  waterworks  by 
poshing  the  can  on  to  the  exhaust- pipe.  In 
three  short  minutes  the  Job  is  done.  If  this  is 
netr^aod  a  splendid  success,  I  want  an  exhaust- 
pipe.  If  you  have  them  in  stock,  Mr.  Editor, 
send  me  one  immediately,  already  loaded,  mind 
you.  But  I  think  that  A^  I.  Root  "knocked 
the  nnffin'oot  of  "old  comb  years  ago,  with 
steam.    IsitnotiH)?.    jji 

HOW  TO  EDUCATE  TBK  TAIL  END  OP  A  BEE. 

For  two  hundred  y^ars  entomologists  have 

bpen  deceiving  us.    Two  hundred  yearsi  and 

dorluir  all  UiHt  lime  1  have  never  raised  my 

voice  in  proie.«i  against  them.    But  now  it  is, 

time  thoy  were  brought  to  bay.    When  I  tell 

yoD  thati  iniend— 

To  be  remembered.  In  my  line, 
vrith  my  land's  language, 

you  will  Pee  that  they  will  have  a  foeman 
worthy  of  th»-lr  steel,  and  one  that's  not  to 
be  fooled  wHh.  I  draw  the  line  at  the  worker- 
bee.  I  empliatically  deny  that  he  is  a  woman. 
I  most  indignantly  repndlMe  the  thought. 
Whfrre  are  ihe  t^weet,  tender,  gentle,  kind,  and 
eympathetic  traits  of  womankind?  Echo  an- 
swers, "  Where  ?  "  No !  he  is  a  male  man,  or  at 
mo$t  he  i9  nothing  more  than  a  female  man— 
the  roost  vindictive,  fierce,  prodding,  probing, 
poDctuating,  piercing,  penetrating,  "get  there 
anyhow"  kind  of  a  bfast  that  I  ever  knew. 
Yfg.  entomologists  have  led  ns  astray  on  his 
anatomy.  The  wrong  end  of  the  bee  is  the 
right  end.  No,  that  is  not  It.  The  head  end  is 
the  tail  end.  No,  that  is  not  it  either.  Now 
look  here.  What  I  meHii  is,  that  the  entomolo- 
gists have  placed  the  brain<)  of  the  bee  in  bis 
head,  whereas  I  contend  that  all  his  intellectual 
and  bnsiness  faculties  lie  in  the  tail  end  of  him. 
This  is  the  point  where  you  must  begin  his 
edncatioD.  His  mind  lies  in  the  wrong  end  of 
bim.  The  fore  part  of  bis  body  is  an  automatic 
machine  which  was  built  solely  to  rear  a  house 
andPtoreaway  supplies.  Now,  Mr.  McArthur, 
of  Toronto,  meets  my  views  exactly.  Inul.  B. 
«^M  page  tf5S»  is  an  account  of  a  new  strain  of 
bees  originated  by  him.  They  have  long  and 
penetrating  stings,  but  never  use  them.    Mr. 


McArthur  commeoced  at  the  head— that  is, 
the  ^tail—of  the  bee,  to  reform  it.  Now.  here  is 
where  everybody  else  fooled  themselves.  They 
began  at  the  head,  whereas  1  have  clearly 
shown  that  his  whole  business  force  lies  in  the 
other  end  of  him.  All  experiments  in  reform 
heretofore  have  falled^gnominiously  failed— 
because  they  began  at  the  wrong  end.  But 
Mr.  McArthur  struck  a  bonanza  when  he  took 
thn  same  view  of  it  that  I  do.  He  began  the 
reformation  right,  and  he  succeeded.  You  can 
kick  his  hive  over,  and  then  kick  it  back  again, 
and  they  make  no  resistance.  Yon  can  grab 
them  up  by  the  handful,  throw  them  into  the 
air,  and  kick  them  and  cu£P  them  as  they  come 
down  again.  Will  they  fight?  No,  sir.  They 
will  sneak  away,  back  into  the  hive,  and  begin 
to  cry.  Mr.  McArthur  doesn't  intend  to  beglm 
selling  queens  from  this  strain  of  bees  till  ihelr 
stings  rust  off  for  want  of  exercise,  and  then 
he  will  have  a  race  of  stlngless  bees.  Mr. 
McArthur  is  still  pushing  his  reformation  up 
the  spinal  cord.  But  I  think  he  has  gone  far 
enough.  If  I  were  in  his  place  I  would  not  try 
to  reform  the  left  end  of  htm;  if  he  does,  he 
may  paralyse  the  honey -gathering  machinery. 
But.  won't  therel>e  a  picnic,  wbru  the  boys  of 
Toronto  know  fot  a  cortaiuiy  that  Mr.  McAr- 
tbur's  bees  won't  sting?  Won't  the  streets  of 
Toronto  flow  with  honey  when  the  boys  know 
that  the  bees  have  reformed  ?  O  sweet-scented 
streets  of  Toronto  I  how  I  should  love  to  be 
there  to  enjoy  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  BoleV*  Then  will  echo  from  comer  tocomer« 
'*  Run,  boys,  run  I  mn  for  Mo  Arthur's  apiary! 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  kick  over  a  hive,  paw 
the  bees  off  the  combs,  and  send  them  home 
crying  to  their  mother!  Run,  boys,  run!  Hur- 
rah!" Oh.  tho  glorious,  happy  day  when  the 
boys  will  get  all  the  honey,  and  the  beekeeper 
—nothing! 

Now  I  Just  want  to  offer  a  little  criticism  on 
the  above**circus"of  Mr.  McArthur.  He  be- 
gan right— at  the  right  end— but  he  went  too 
far.  Some  of  the  **  reform  "  must  have  touched 
the  spinal  marrow  at  the  root  of  the  sting,  and 
thus  paralyzed  it.  The  reform  was  too  strong, 
and  should  have  been  diluted.  I  am  now  going 
into  the'*  reform"  business  ,my  self:  but  you 
will  see  a  different  result.  I  will  begin  on  their 
moral  nature  (which  is  rather  attenuated  at 
present)  and  leach  them  to  distinguish  between 
friend  and  foe.  I  will  instill  Into  their  innocent 
minds  a  love  for  the  family  of  the  bee-keeper. 
The  course  of  study  will  be  so  thorough  and  so 
effectual  that  the  children  can  play  *'hlde  and 
go  seek"  in  the  apiary  while  the  little  tots  are 
sitting  down  playing  with  the  bees  In  front  of 
the  hives.  Scouts  to  hunt  a  home  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  instead  a  deputation  will  be  sent  to 
the  house  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
family  that  a  swarm  is  soon  to  come  out. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  I  will  cultivate  to  the 
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highest  their  natural  disipofiition  to  attack 
strangers— to  regard  as  a  mbrial  f(ie  evei^^ne 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  family;  to  whet  up 
their  swords  every  evening,  and  **  welcome  the 
invader,  with  bloody  hands,  to  a  hospitable 
grave." 


SUK£I8E  AFIABT. 


CALI70BHIA  ECHOES. 


By  Rambler. 


W.  W.  Bliss,  of  Daarte,  Cal^  a  bee-keeper 
and  fnilt-grower,  is  honored  with  several 
medals  at  the  Atlanta  fair. 

Qeo.  W.  Brodbeck,  of  Los  Angeles,  also  se- 
cures a  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Gallfornla  comb 
honey. 

Not  much  encouragement  to  embark  in  the 
bee-buslneB8  here,  honey  being  only  3  cts.  per 
lb.,  best  extracted;  comb  honey,  8  to  9. 

I  wish  to  thank  an  unknown  friend  in  Aus- 
tri^Iia  for  sending  me  a  Christmas  study  in 
kangaroos.  The  bachelor  kangaroo  would  be 
my  particular  favorite. 

We  have  a  law  in  this  State  against  the 
adulteration  of  honey.  The  lyik'nalty  is  a  fine  of 
150  or  upward.  ,  Some  of  our  bee-keepers  think 
that  an  Imprisonment  clause  should  be  added 
to  make  It  more  efiPective. 

Just  see  what  Dr.  Miller  says  about  pulling 
out  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Doctor,  if  you  will 
take  a  ran  out  here,  you  will  learn  more  in  a 
week  about  wells  and  water  and  Irrigation  than 
you  have  in  all  yon^r  life  before.  There  are 
neighbors  of  mine  here  in  Bloomington  who 
pull  out  the  bottoms  of  their  wells  once  every 
week. 

Mr.  Bonart,  of  thisrcouQty,  has;  a  large  a  pi-, 
ary,  and  a  large  vineyard  on  the  same  ranch, 
and  the  vineyard  is  not  injured  by  the  bees. 
Mr.  B.  says  that  one  year,  when  the  grape- 
vines were  in  bloom,  there  was  a  continuation 
of  northers  that  kept  the  bees  from  working 
upon  the  whole  vineyard.  Only  that  portion 
nearest  the  apiary  was  worked  thoroughly; 
and  when  grapes  ripened,  this  portion  of  the 
vinevard  had  thfa  most  grapes.  Still  there  are 
people  who  will  complain  when  a  bee  looks  at  a 
grape. 

Some  of  our  California  bee- men  have  a  habit 
of  finding  fault  with  their  bee- paper  when  they 
see  any  thing  in  it  about  wintering  bees.  But 
just  think. of  It,  friends,  in  a  paper  that  Is  pub- 
lished for  the  whole  continent.  We  get  all 
sides  of  bee-keeping,  and  ii  keops  the  reader 
posted,  n^  a  king  him  an  all-round  beekeeper. 
A  local  paper  is  liable  to  make  a  sort  of  one- 
sided bee-man,  and  Callfornians  can  not  afford 
to  fall  Into  such  a  rut.  Let  us  take  the  winter- 
ing symposiums  good  -  naturedly,  especially 
when  there  are  16  extra  pages  added. 


ANOTHER  BKE  KEEPKBS'  UNION  TO  BK  ORGAN- 
IZED   WITH  A   LIMITED   HKMItEHf^HlP:   DRY- 
WEATHER  VINE  HONKY  HUPKRIOR  TO 
THE  FAR-PAMRD  AI^KALFA. 


By  John  C.  WaUenmeyer, 


The  exhibit  was  arranged  and  decorated  by 
my  assistant.  Miss  Jeanette  Lois  Millard,  and 
was  awarded  1st  prize  and  diploma  for  belngr 
the  mojat  interef^ting  and  mo:«t  attractive  ex- 
hibitor 4*6  at  the  Tri-State  Fair.  I  secured 
Ist  premium  on  most  attractive  display  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  bees  and  queens,  and 
apiarian  implements.  We  made  140  clear  by  sell- 
ing honey  lemonade,  while  other  lemonade- 
sellers  never  made  expenses.  You  might  say, 
if  you  like,  that  Miss  Millard  and  myself  are 
going  to  organize  a  bee-keepers*  union  (limited 
membership  of  two).  We  might  consolidate 
with  the  North  American.  Miss  Millard  Is 
just  18,  and  loves  to  take  care  of  bees,  rearing 
queens  being  her  hobby.  I  have  leased  a70- 
acrefarm  Tor  5  years,  and  will  have  a  honey- 
farm— that  is,  plant  such  crops  as  will  produce 
honey,  and  pay  bcsidps^br  othf>r  things.  I  will 
express  you  a  sample  orFinch  foundation,  and 
a  jar  of  best  honey  on  earth,  and  seed- pods  of 
the  source  (dfy- weather  vine  or  Weed). 

THE  DRY -WEATHER  VINE.  OR   KVAN8VILLE 
HONEY-PLANT. 

The  finest  honey  in  the  world,  considering 
body,  flavor,  and  color,  is  produced  by  what  we 
call  the  dry-weather  vine.  It  ban  been  pro- 
nounced such  by  experts,  who  are  bee-keepers 
and  honey-dealors,  and  who  have  tasted  all  ^he 
principal  honeys  produced.  Alfalfa  honey, 
which  Is  pronounced  to  be  so  fine,  finds  no  sale 
alongside  of  our  so-called  '  Evun^vllle  honey- 
plant.'*  There  iii,4  sickening  odor  not  unlike 
perfume,  attached  to  alfalfa.  I  have  sold  in 
the  Bvansvillo  market,  alfalfa,  alslke.  linden 
(or  basswood),  sage,  goldeurod,  black  man- 
grove, saw  and  <;abbage  palmetto,  orange- 
blossom,  catnip,  buckwheat,  and  white-clover 
honey,  yet  none  of  the  above-named  can  even 
be  classed  with  the  *'  EMansville  honey- plant," 
Test  the  sample  mailed  you  and  I  know  you 
will  admit  all  I  say  of  it.  It  Is  water- white  in 
color,  very  thick  and  heavy  in  body,  weighing 
12  to  13  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  The  flavor  is  its 
winning  poIn1/-very  mild  and  delicious  One 
never  tires  of  it  as  you  would  of  bass  wood.  I 
have  some  standing;  in  open  jars  now  two  years, 
extracted,  and  It  lias  not  begun  to  candy  yet. 
I  received  fir.«it  premium  lant  year  at  New 
Harmony  fair,  over  13  competitors,. with  this 
fine  honey.  I  believe  that  ihls  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  v»lnabl(^  honey  plant  ever  known  to 
bee-k*epers.  and  I  c«n  back  up  my  belief  with 
good  reasons.  1.  It  begins  to  yield  nectar  at  a 
time  when  there  is  nothing  else,  usually  setting 
In  here  July  15.  2.  lU  length  of  bloom,  as  it 
continues  unabated   until    cut  down   by   the 
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frost.  3.  It  flouridhes  In  a'dreuth.  The  liotter 
and  dryer  the  wnatber.  tfid  more  ^Uondant  the 
bloom  and  yield  of  nectar.  One  can  actually 
ppp  the  tiny  dmp««  of  nectar  glistening  In  the 
morning  sdinliglit,  ut  xim  batH^  of  ilie  pnals. 
4.  Its  Immense  yield  is  lis  winning  feature.  It 
grows  on  low  damp  marshy  places  best,  but 
thrives  almost  anywhere  It  gi'ts  a  start.  Once 
it  gets  started  It  is  indeed  hard  to  eradicate.  ^ 
We  did  not  get  much  of  a  flow  from  it  this  year 
on  account  of  such  a  rainv  reason  this  summer 
and  fall,  corn  growing  15  to  1($  feet  higli  &11  over 
the  river  bottoms.  The  vine  has  clubters  of 
flowers  about  every  6  inches,  of  about  10  to 
20  blossoms,  the  blossoms  being  of  a  light  blue 
color,  and  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  the 
aroma  filling  the  atmosphere  fot*  miles  around. 
It  has  seed- pods  about  an  inch  In  diameter,  and 
about  3  inches  long,  resembling  a  pickle.  Each 
seed  is  furnished  with  a  silk  like  tassel;  and 
when  the  pods  burst,  the  winds  carry  the  seed 
in  all  directions.  I  have  leased  a  70-acre  farm 
right  in  the  h«art  of  this  big  honey- producing 
belt.  In  this  vicinity,  every  fall,  bee- trees  are 
cut  by  the  dozens,  and  honey  gS(thered  by  the 
tubfui.-  Mr.  J.  J.  Co^by,  a  prominent  bee-keep- 
er, stated  that,  when  he  e^^pined  my  locality 
In  the  midst  of  the  honey  season,  were  a  thou- 
sand colonics  of  bees  placed  nigar  this  locality 
it  would  n^  be  overstocked,  and  ho  Is  a  prac- 
tical bee-keeper  whose  opinion  Is  held  very  high- 
ly by  all  who  happen  Xo  knovv  him.  So  much 
faith  has  he. in  the  honey  Qui .'(tof  this  locality 
that  he  has  purchased  a  be^uliful  piece  of 
ground  within  half  a  mile  of  m&  All  the  above 
facts  are  vouched  for  by  such  prominent  bee- 
keepers as  J.  J.  Cosby,  M.  IjLessmer,  B.  Wither- 
spoon,  and  Mr.  Wheeler.' 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov.  23. 

[I  have,  as  stated,  berfbre  me  a  fine  sample  of 
the  dry -weather- vine  honey.  Whih'  1 1.  lo  beau- 
tiful in  body  and  color,  lu  flavor  being  very 
fine  indeed,.!  do  not  think  It  Quite  up  to  some 
alfalfas  we  have  here.  Perhaps  In  time  I- 
should  like  the  other  better. 

As  to  that  bee-keepers*  union,  I  am  sure  our 
readers  will  unite  with  me  in  wishing  it  all 
manner  of  success.  We  need  a  good  many 
more  such  unions,  especially  in  Callforuia.  Mr. 
W.  is  the  author  of  thukt  song,  Queen  Joanette. 
There,  you  .kji^ow,>^^o  she  is  now.— Ed.] 


^tm- 


EUBOPEAN  AND  OTHEB  MATTERS. 


THE  BEK8  OF  THE  CAUCASUS,  ETC. 
By  CharUs  Norman. 

In  the  European  bee-papers  now  and  then 
mention  is  made  of  the  bees  of  the  Caucasus; 
but  I  never  could  get  hold  of  a  description  of 
them.  Mr.  Edward  BcTtrand  satisfies  my  curl- 
osity  at  last,  for  lie  describes  them  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  his  Revue  IrUematUmale. 
There  are  two  races  of  them,  a  gray  one  and 
a  yellow  one.    The  gray  ones  occupy  the  whole 


northern  and  mountainous  partof  theCauc&8us» 
und  extend  some  south  of  TIflls;  whil^  the  yel- 
low on  8  inhabit  the.  province  of  Erivan  and 
Ru>8lan  Armenia. 

In  the  region  of  EIIzabethpk)l  the  tworac^s  ^.re 
mixed.  Their  color  varies  in  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  d'tTerontrogiouM.  The  southern  va- 
rtfty  tsofa  brighter  (the  French  expression  is 
"plus  franc')  and  clearer  yellow  than  the 
Italians  are,  while  the  gray  bees  are  rather 
clearer  than  our  common  bees,  and  approach 
In  aspect  to  the  Carniolans  a  little.  Both  of 
the  varieties  are  exceedingly  gentle,  and  can 
be  managed  without  the  use  of  any  >moke. 
Mr.  Bertrand  received  one  of  the  gray  queens 
from  •*Mr.  M.  N.  SchawrofT,  direcieur  de  la 
Station  S^rlcole  et  Aplcole**  at  Tiflls.  I  give 
you  the  gentleman*;*  address  In  French,  so  that 
if  you  or  frome  of  your  readers  would  like  to 
communicate  with  him.  a  letter  with  the 
French  address  will  certainly  reach  him. 

CKOSBINe  APIS   DOKSATA  WITH    COUMOX    BKS8. 

Dr.  Miller  reports  in  one  of  his  Stray  Stri^ws, 
Nov.  15,  that  Mr.  Vogel,  a  German  bee- keeper, 
'' scouts  the  Idea  of  cro^^sing  Apis  doraata  with 
the  common  bee;  angina  footpoteyou  reraarlc, 
*"\yho  said  they  could  be?"  Well,  if  you  lay 
stress  on  the  word  **  could,'*  you  are  fully  rixht; 
for  there  is  no  bee-keeper  who  suys  that  they  dan 
be;  but  there  are  some— and  none  of  thu  mlpor 
ones— who  most  assuredly  say  that  they  rAay 
be.  For  Instance,  your  friend  Gravenhorst, 
who  devotes  nearly  thr^  columns  of  the  No- 
veniber  number  of  his  Ulusirlcrte  BienemeU- 
ung  to  the  subject.  He  sa^e  that  Mr.  Dathe, 
at  Eystrup,  Germai)y«and  Mr.  Frank  Benton, 
at  .Washington,  are  the  only  real  bee-masters 
that  have  observeil  and  studied  tiie  said  bee; 
and  both  of  tlj^ni,  he  continues,  are  of  opinion 
thai  cros>ii>g  it  with  Apis  mellijica  is  possible. 
In  (; LEANINGS  of  Doc.  J,  E.  R.  R.  remarks: 
"  Frank  lien  ton  says  it  is  impossible.*'  Ex- 
plain, please.    Wheu  Mr.  B6nton  returned  from 

ri  can  uot  at  this  moment  refer  to  the  i^Iace;  but  I 
think  Mr.  Bi^utoii  said  sotuewhei^e  that  ttie  idea  was 
absuid.  Will  Mr.  Beiit4)n  please  enllgh ten  us?  Mr- 
Qrsivciihorst  is  a  bee-kcep.ir  whose  opinions  1  value, 
therefore  i  should  like  to  be  set  tight.— Bd.] 

th(j  Ea-t  Indies  he  sent  Mr.  Gravenhorst  about 
a  dozuu  samples  of  Apis  dorsaUi,  some  of  them 
being  workers,  some  drones.  The  only  differ- 
ence from  our  bees  consisted  in  size  and  color; 
ilu^v  wore  bf'es  and  nothing  else;  had  not  the 
N'ast  resemblance  to  the  wasp  and  the  like. 
The  workers  are  us  large  as  a  well-grown  after- 
swarm  virgin  quien  of  ours;  and  as  to  color, 
the  on^y  obvious diflference  between  ihem  and  a 
genuine  Egyptian  or  a  beautiful  Italian  bee  is 
that  their  wings  show  an  azure  tint  or  hue.  .The 
dronei^,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  size,  are  like 
our<largest  drones.  Apis  (lorsnta  p^rodoces  wax 
in  the  same  way  our  bees  do,  aud  their  hon<'y 
is  equally  good.  That  little  difference  in  color 
is  no  proof  against  the  possibility  of  crossing; 
for  can  not  the  black  and  yellow  bees  be  cross- 
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ed?  And  as  tosizA,  can  not  a  small  ponyiM- 
crosi^ed  with  the  largest  race  of  horses?  or  oar 
common  hen  with  a  China  rooster  ?  To  be  sure, 
Apis  dorsata  does  not  build  its  oomb  as  our 
bee8  do;  It  makes  only  one  large  wheel-shaped 
comb  which*  it  attaches  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  below  some  projecting  rock.  It  also 
leaves  its  home  and  migrates  when  nectar  is 
missing;  but  all  thim  hardly  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Gfossinir.  Therefore  Mr.  Graven- 
horn  thinks  that  the  thing  should  be  tried,  as 
the  result  might  be  of  great  practical  as  well  as 
8cientf6c  importance. 

DOES  THX  FOOD  AFFKCT  THE  TBMPBB  OF  BBB8  ? 

It  is  a  mooted  question  among  bee-keepers, 
as  to  whether  the  food  which  is  given  to  the 
larvseof  a  colony  determines  their  character; 
or,  In  other  words,  whether  tbe  larvse  from  a 
genile  queen,  when  placed  in  and  fed  by  a 
vicious  colony,  will  become  less  gentle,  and 
vke  vena.  Mr.  Bertrand  formerly  believed  in 
this  kind  of  so-called  **  heredity,"  but  he  takes 
it  all  back  now,  after  experimenting  in  this  line 
with  his  gray  Caucasian  queen.  He  selected  a 
very  bad  and  Yindictive  colony  of  his,  killed 
their  queen,  and  replfle^  her  by  the  CaucaMan 
queea  on  the  24th  of  Augusi,  1894.  8h«?  laid 
splendid !y,  and  her  colony  was  the  strongest 
and  most  advanced  of  all  in  April,  1895.  And 
her  bees?  wi-ll,  they  were  remarkably  gentle; 
and,  although  Mr.  Bertrand  never  used  any 
smoke  or  veil  whon  he  worked  with  them,  yot 
he  never  received  a  sotitary  stfng  fn>m  iliem. 
The  experiment,  of  course,  is  only  a  single  in- 
scsdce.  and  *'ono  swalluw  does  not  make  a 
sommer;*'  yet  Mr.  Bertrand^s  prior  opinion  is 
thoroughly  shaken  by  it.  The  force  of  the 
argument,  I  might  add,  is  increased  by  the  fact 
thai  these  foreign  races.  When  transferred  to 
other  countries,  often  lose  their  gedtleness. 
The  Egyptian  tiee,  for  instance,  hardly  ever 
uses  its  sting  '*  at  home,'*  while,  when  taken  to 
Enrope,  it  becomes  very  bad  {Revue,  1894,  page 
211). 

NOMBHCLATORB  OF  QUBBK-CBLI.8 

The  Other  day,  when  rambling  through  some 
back  numbers  of  Olbanings  my  eye  struck, 
and  I  reread,  quite  a  thorough  article  from  Dr. 
Millefs  pen  on  *' Queen  cells  of  two  Rinds;" 
viz.,  such  as  are  constructed  before  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  them,  and  such  as  are  constructed  into 
queen  cells  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  for- 
mer are  built  a^  queen-cells  by  the'bees  from  the 
start,  and  called  pre  constructed  cells  by  the 
doctor.  The  latter  are  worker  cells  which  are 
changed,  widened,  transfer oMd  into  quec^n- 
cells,  and  called  post  constnuited  ceils  by  him. 
Uls important  for  the  bee-keeper,  t/9  .know  snd 
nofiloe  ihe  difference;  and,  in  this  particular, 
you.  In  a  foot-note  of  some  length,  fully  agree 
with  the  doctor;  but  you  object  to  the  terms 
**pre-constructed'*  and  ppet-constructed,"  as 

yoQ  are*'rathBr  opposM  to  the  use  of  Latin 


preuQxesin  the  cpMMtfo  of  new  words  that  could 
not  be  understood  by  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic" Now,  leaving  out  the.quesUonableness  or 
non-qnestionableness  of  this  argument  of  yours, 
there  might  be  some  other  reason  or  reasons 
that  could  be  preferred  against  said  t^rms. 
One  of  them  seems  to  be  their  length.  Ameri- 
cans like  short  words  ami  expressions,  and 
those  two  terms  ai^  decidedly  too  long,  provide 
ed  shorter  ones  can  be  given  iu  their  stead.  At 
first  I  thouffht  whethqr  it  might  not  do  to  say 
"  pre-cells ",  snd  post-cells."  But  then  your 
objecting  to  the  use  of  Latin  prefixes!  When 
thinking  the  thing  over,  all  at  once  two  words 
rose  before  my  mind— the  words  "forenoon" 
and  '*  afternoon,"  and  then  came  the  words 
"forethought."  "afterthought;"  "forepart," 
*'  afierpart,"  etc.  So  I  ask  you.  as  well  as  the 
doctor.  Shall  we  not  name  said  cells  "fore- 
celli* "  and  -  aftercells "? 

[This  would  be  better.— Rd.] 
AN  "infalublb"  mbtbod  of  introducing 

QUBB.NS. 

Do  you  want  to  learn  an  inf(ilMble  method  of 
Introducing  queens?  Well',  according  to  the  No- 
vember iKsue  of  the  Leifpziger  BienenzeUungy 
Dr.  Metellt,  that  wQlt«known  Italian  bee-mas- 
ter, pretends  to  know  and  practice  one.  First  he 
prepares  the  colony  which  is  to  receive  the 
queen.  If  they  have  neithrr  queen  nor  brood, 
the  bees  are  contracted  in  the  brood-nest  on  as 
few  combs  as  possible,  the  upper  story  is  emp- 
tied of  its  honey  frames,  and  the  two  stories 
are  separated  by  a  bee-tight  wire  net,  such  as 
can  be  removed  without  diflBcnlty.  If  they  have 
any  brood  (even  unripe  queen -cells)  it  is  not 
removed,  but  they  are  likewise  contracted  in 
the  brood-nest.  If  they  have  a  queen,  the 
same  I:*  taken  away,  and  care  had  lest  another 
laying  or  virgin  queen  be  present;  then  con- 
traction as  above  takes  place.  Second:  Now 
two  or  three  brood-combs,  with  the  queen  and 
all  the  adhering  bees— the  more  th^  better— are 
removed  from  another  colony  and  hung  in  the 
upper  story,  with  the  addition  of  two  empty 
combs  (containing.  If  needs  l>e,  a  little  pollen 
and  honey),  one  on  either  side  of  them.  After 
48  hours,  the  wire  net  Is  removed.  After  48 
hours  more,  the  frames  from  the  upper 
story  are  hung  down  in  the  brood-qest,  the 
queen  having  descended  quite  often  ere  this. 
The  upper  brood-frames,  without  the  queen,  of 
course,  may  afterward  be  returned  to  their 
former  hive.  If  the  colony  is  a  drone-laying 
one,  more  care  is  required.  AUthe  combs  must 
be  removed  so  that  no  eggs  can  be  laid,  and  the 
colony  be  |fUt  in  "swarming  condition."  Then 
when  the  queen,  etc.,  are  put  in  the  upper 
story,  the  lower  colony  clings  to  the  wire  net  in 
the  shape  of  a  swarm.  After  48  hours  the  net  is 
removed,  and,  after  two  days  more,  the  framed 
are  taken  down  to  the  brood-room.  In  all  of 
the9^  cfMO^theiqo^eu  is  never  hindered  in  lay- 
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og.  Has  9he  been  seot  from  abroad.,  a  nocleas 
has  to  be  formed^  and,  after  it  has  accepted  the 
queen,  management  is  the  same  as.  above.  Dr. 
Metelll,  of  course,  knows  the  other  modes  of  in-* 
trodnctfon  too.  but  this  one.  you  understand,  is 
the  infallible  one.  .1. 

[We  have  been  taught,  and  rightl} ,  that  nothlDg 
will  work  infallibly  with  bees:  that  they  do  notli^ng; 


iDYariably  under  all  clrcumstHhces.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, looks  as  if  It  might  work  almosi  intalllbly.-  "    ~ 


FOBMIC  ACro  FOR  CURING  FOUL  BROOD. 

Mr.  G.  Lichtenthasler,  of  Herdorf  (Leipziger 
Bienenzeitwng),  is  not  afraid  of  foul  brood  at 
all.  What  he  has  to  say  is  this:  Foul  brood  is 
caused  by  the  bacillus  alvei  (detected  by  Pastor 
Schoenfeld).  It  can  be  produced  by  direct  infec- 
tion; but  it  can  also  be  produced  without  direct 
infection.  Give  a  colony  more  brood  than  they 
can  cover;  and  if  they  don't  empty  all  the  cells 
containing  dead  larva  (after  48  hours)  you  will, 
after  about  24  days,  notice  that  well-known 
brown  mass.  A  single  foul-brood  herd  produces 
80  many  billions  of  bacilli  alvei  that  the  air  of  a 
whole  continent  could  be  filled  with  them.  It  is 
the  air  which  spreads  the  spores  of  the  bacillus. 
They  exist  anywhere  in  the  air;, they  exist  in 
any  hiiie,  perhaps  even  In  the  intestines  of  any 
'  bee-larva,  just  like  other  bacilli,  but  what 
withholds  infection  is  formic  acid,  that  most 
excellent  antiseptic.  As  long  as  a  colony  is  in 
a  normal  condition,  it  is  safe  (except  from  direct 
contact  with  the.  germs);  but  ^hen«  in  ^au 
anomalous  condition  (uncovered,  brood,  food 
not  being  honey,  but  some  subsiiDute  that  con- 
tains no  formia  acid  and  the  like),  the.case  is 
different.  To  cure,  foul  brood.  Mr.  Lr.,, applies 
none  of  the  usual  remedies.  WhenSO  toSOper 
cent  of  the  brood  is  foul,  all  the  brood  is  cut  out 
and  burned.  Then  the  potency  of  the  formic 
acid  it  increased  by  contracting  the  colony,  to, a 
third  or  half  of  its  former  space,  and  not  leaving 
any  opening  except  the.  entrance.  AThrthis, 
abundant  well-capped  honey-stores  are  given, 
and  the  colony  left  entirely  alone  for  one  or  two 
months.  Even  if  the  foul  brood  is  not  remov- 
ed, a  cure  will  be  effected;  but  then  it  takes 
three  months. 

rFqul  brood  can  not  start  of  itself  without  germs. 
$nera  germs  may  p^hapg  be  plentlTul  enough  in 
the  air  to  mak^  the  nresence  of  teven  dead  brood  a 
source  of  danger.  Still  we  have  had  numerous  oases 
of  dead  brood  as  a  result  of  chilling  in  early  spring, 
and  no  infection  was  ever  started.  -Ed.] 

PREVRNTING  TEIK  UNITING  OF  SWARMS. 

Mr.  Maurice  Bellott  mentions  in  the  Revue 
a  way  of  preventing  the  uniting  of  i^warms, 
which,  oftentimes  may  be  used.  He  says: 
'*  One  day  an  idea  struck  me;  a  swarm  was  in 
the  air,  another  was  about  to  is«>ue.  I  quickly 
close  the  entrance  with  a  handful  of  grass,  and 
carry  the  hive  about  300  meters  away.  I  open 
the  entrance,  the  swarm  rushes  out,  and  .locate 
without  mixing  with  the  other.  Likewise  on 
another  day  I  managed  several  colonies  with 
the  same  result." 


QALIFOBHIA  HOHgY  EXOHAVOS. 

its  advantages  to  honey -producers;  ax 
outline  of  the  plan,  and  its  method  of 
operation;  the  California  citrus  fruit 
kxchange,  and  what  it  has  done  for 

THE  FRUIT  INTKRERT  OF  THE  STATE;  LOW 
PRICES  OF  CALIFORNIA  HONEY;  *  THE  CAUSE 
AND  REMEDY. 

By  Prof,  A.  J.  Cook. 

It  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that 
prices  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  the  supply  of  any  commodity  Is 
great,  more  than  is  required  to  meet  the  usual 
demand,  then  prices  fall;  but  if  there  is  a  short* 
age  in  the  supply,  or  if  for  any  reason  there  is 
an  Increase  in  the  demand,  then  prices  are  ad- 
vanced. This  seems  right  and  reasonable,  and 
speaks  no  hardship.  If  the  producer  has  an 
overwhelming  abundance,  he  can  face  low 
prices  with  equanimity;  and  if  his  product  is 
scarce,  and  the  price  is  correspondingly  great, 
he  still  sees  justice  in  the  relation,  thinks  not 
to  murmur,  and  is  at  peace.  In  truth,  he  pre- 
fers, if  he  considers  only  his  own  selHsh  inter- 
ests, to  produce,  say,  1000  bu^hel8  of  potatoes, 
and  sell  them  at  one  dolliar  per  bushel,  than  to 
raise  ten  thousa^pd  bushels  and  market  the 
same  at  ten  oents  por.buahel. 

In  the  honey  market,  this  law  does  not  seem 
to  control.  Last  year  there  was  in  California 
alipost  no  crop  of  honey,  and  yet  the  price  was 
about  the  same  as  at  present,  although  many 
bee-keepers  the  present  season  have  produced 
upward  ojF  thirty  tons  of  the  best  honey.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  piarkets  are  mapipu- 
lated,  and  that  the  legitimate  laws  of  trade  do 
not  control  in  fixing  the  price  of  honey.  The 
large  deale1*s  either  l^eep  up  the  supply  of  so- 
called  honey  irrespective  of  the  production  of 
the  genuine  article,  or  else,  made  strong 
through  organization,  they  have  power,  which 
they  seem  not  slow  to  use,  to  fix  prices  to  suit 
their  own  sordid  desires  for  gain;  and  thus  the 
producer  becomes  the  victim  of  what  is  virtu- 
ally a  gi'efkt  trust,  made  powerful  through  the 
fact  of  organization.  That  the  latter  explana- 
tion cuts  the  larger  figure  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  is  not  benefited  by  the  low 
price  offered  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  or  at 
least. but  slightly  benefited,  for  In  the  retail 
markets  the  price  suffers  no  such  extreme  dimi- 
nution. Thus  the  price  of  honey  is  manipulat- 
ed arbitrarily,  nob  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
trade,  and  this  to  the  serious  hurt  of  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

We  can  not  wonder,  then,  that  producers  are 
becoming  indignant  at  such  palpable  injustice, 
and  are  resolved  ''  to  fight  fire  with  fire.''  They 
propose  to  adopt  the  motto,  SimUin  simUibus 
curantur.  All  other  crafts  organize  to  work  as 
a  unit,  why  not  we?  say  they.  They  have 
been  united,  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  our 
isolation  and  scattered  ener^^s.^^Wht  not  we 
Digitized  by  VLjOOy  It 
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combine,  who  prodace  what  the  world  needs, 
and  will  die  without,  and  so  compel  'Justice  in 
trade?  The  others  all  agree  that  we  do  not 
set  our  fair  share  of  the  world's  goods.  But  as 
the  carver  at  the  table  reserves  the  largest,  fat- 
test slice  for  his  own  plate,  so  they,  still  in  the 
face  of  acknowledged  injustice,  fix  the  price  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure,  simply  because  they 
can;  or.  in  railroad  parlance, " charge  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear." 

The  orange-growers  of  Southern  California 
faced  this  problem.  They  organized  as  the 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  only  two  years  ago;  yet 
only  last  year  they  controlled  the  market  and 
shipment  of  over  one- half  of  the  eight  thousand 
carloads  of  oranges  shipped  from  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. They  have  largely  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  packing  and  shipping,  have  been  able 
to  grade  the  fruit  more  perfectly;  and  as 
^'  nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  they  are  more 
and  more  winning  the  respect  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  growers;  and,  unless  they 
commit  some  most  unfortunate  blunder,  will 
soon  draw  all  producers  into  the  Exchange. 
Thus  organized  they,  can  not  only  pack  and 
ship  at  the  lowest  expense,  but  they  will  wield 
a  power  that  will  compel  reasonable  freight 
rates,  and,  best  of  all,  they  will  restore  to  the 
throne,  in  trade,  the  great  and  equitable  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  markets  will  not 
longer  be  manipulated,  and  the  charge  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  endurance  of  the  traffic,  but  reg- 
ulated by  the  Just  laws  of  trade,  to  the  benefit 
of  both  producer  and  consumer.  The  avarice 
of  the  tradesman  shall  no  longer  fix  the  prices, 
bat  the  producer  shall  have  a  word  as  to  what 
price  his  products  shall  comniand  in  the  mar- 
ket. Already  the  fruit  inter^ts  are  brighten- 
ing; already  the  orange-grc)|Wer  is  cheered  by 
the  hope  of  lining  prices;  already  the  whole 
fraternity  is  seeing  a  brighter,  better  future. 

The  plan  of  the  Citrus  Association  or  Ex- 
change is  something  like  the  following:  A  cen- 
tral office,  at  Los  Angeles,  controlled  by  general 
officers,  elected  by  all  the  stockholders,  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  stock,  looks  after  all  the  gen- 
eral business.  This  management  is  in  daily 
communication  with  all  the  markets  supplied, 
in  the  East:  arrange  with  responsible  business 
firms  that  do  business  in  a^l  available  markets, 
and  receive  all  orders  for  fruits.  As  the  mar- 
kets are  worked  up  before  time  of  shipment, 
the  orders  come  In  liberally,  and  are  supplied 
in  proportion  to  amount  of  fruit,  by  the  local 
branches  of  the  Exchange.  Each  locality  has 
its  branch,  and,  upon  receiving  an  order  from 
the  general  manager,  orders  from  each  individ- 
oal,  asthe  quantity  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
soggest$».  The  vantage  ground  is  Just  here; 
murkets  are  worked  up,  and  new  ones  estab- 
lished before  the  fruit  season  opens;  and  that 
by  persons  directly  interested  in  the  marketing 
of  the  fruit  at  good  prices.    Shipping  is  done 


by  a  single  body,  and  so  no  market  is  glutted. 
Cars  of  fruit  go  direct  to  all  markets,  and  not 
to  some  one  large  market  like  Chicago,  to  be 
reshipped.  The  growers  can  pack  at  very 
much  less  expense,  and  have  voice  as  to  price. 
They  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  myriads  of  buy- 
ers, often  commission  men,  without  means  or 
responsibility.  The  freight  rates  are  also  more 
sure  to  be  Justly  regulated  by  an  influential  as- 
sociation than  th^y  could  be  by  mere  individual 
effort.  The  thou:»ands  of  dollars  of  rebate  on 
freight  will  also  go  to  the  producers  and  not  to 
the  commission  men,  as  was  the  case  under  the 
old  regime.  The  grading  is  done  by  interested 
experts,  and  so  is  better  performed,  and  con- 
stantly builds  up  rather  than  interferes  with 
the  market.  In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  is  a 
business  arrangement,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  favor,  as  it  must  certainly  do,  commanding 
the  respect  of  the  producer  and  also  of  the  gen- 
eral business  public  Even  bankers,  and  other 
men  of  business  sense,  speak  of  the  Exchange 
as  the  salvation  of  the  fruit  interests  of  Califor- 
nia, and  this  at  two  years  of  age.  If  the  mere 
plantlet  gains  such  respect,  what  will  be  the 
result  when  the  plant  is  mature  and  has  fully 
fruited? 

'  Bee-keepers  are  as  great  sufferers  as  were  the 
fruit-men,  and  have  precisely  the  same  griev- 
ance. Very  unjust  discrimination  Is  made  by 
the  railroad  against  honey.  The  best  extracted 
hqney,  which  should  never  sell  below  six  cents 
p^r  pound,  commands  now  only  three  cents  in 
tHe  market;  and  the  bee-keeper  whose  circum- 
stances compel  immediate  sale  can  get  no  more. 
He  has  no  option,  and  is  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer;  and  often,  very  often,  falls  of  all 
profit;  and  frequently,  trusting  his  goods  to 
unprincipled  commission  men,  loses  every  thing. 
The  bee-keepers  have  resolved  to  organize  a 
Honey  Exchange  similar  to  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change. A  committee  of  able,  wide-awake 
men,  is  appointed  to  put  the  scheme  on  foot. 
The  bee-keepers  everywhere  are  promising  to 
become  patrons,  and  show  their  faith,  by  the 
promise  to  be  responsible  for  all  necessary  ex- 
penditure. 

The  probable  scheme  will  be  to  organize  an 
association  much  like  the  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change. A  general  mafiager  will  devote  his 
entire  energies  to  the  development  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  honey  of  California  will  nearly  or 
quite  all  be  marketed  through  the  central  Ex- 
change, and  sold  directly  to  large  reliable  deal- 
ers in  the  East,  and  at  a  living  price  insisted 
on  by  the  Exchange.  If  the  bee-keepers  hold 
together  they  can  have  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  fixing  prices;  and  may  so  influence  freight 
.rates  that  the  unjust  and  unreasonable  charges 
shall  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  one  or  more  local  organizations  in  each 
county,  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
drop,  and  to  attend  to  the  grading  and  ship- 
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ment,  according  to  advices  received  fronif^the 
central  organization. 

It  l8  believed  that  this  scheme  Is  entirely 
practical,  and  already  there  Is  a  spirit  of  hope- 
fulness among  bee-keepers  that  could  not  exist 
when  all  the  protlts  went  to  the  middlemen,  or, 
as  Is  too  often  the  case,  more  than  the  profits 
went  to  unreliable  and  dishonest  commission 
men. 

The  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  bee  keepers 
are  Intelligent,  reading  men,  and  are  united, 
through  the  lnfluenc»*  of  the  excellent  bee- 
papers,  makes  It  possible  that  the  Honey  Ex- 
change will  more  readily  secure  full  co- opera- 
tion among  bee-men  than  has  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change among  orange- growers. 

Every  honey -producer  In  California  should 
at  once  write  to  Secretary  J.  H.  Martin,  Bloom- 
ington,  San  Bernardino  County,  California,  giv- 
ing him  the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  In  his 
apiary,  the  amount  of  his  present  crop,  and 
also  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  bee- 
keepers In  the  region.  This  will  greatly  hasten 
the  work  of  the  committee  In  putting  the  Ex- 
change into  complete  working  order. 

Claremont,  Cal.,  Dec.  12. 

prhlsisa  ver]f  Imo^rtant  subject.  As  Prof. 
Cook  truly  says, '*  Nothing  nueceeds  like  suc- 
cees.*'  If  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  had  not 
left  such  a  splendid  record  of  its  work  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence,  we  might  look 
with  some  hesitancy  on  the  efforts  of  bee-keep- 
ers to  protect  themselves  in  a  similar  way.  I 
hope  the  foregoing  article  will  be  read  careful- 
ly by  every  honey -producer,  not  only  In  Califor- 
nia, but  In  every  State  In  the  Union:  and  I 
trust,  too,  we  may  have  the  subject  more  fullv 
discussed  by  others  who  may  be  interested. 
GLBAinNes  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  in  the 
enterprise  In  any  way  in  its  power.— Ed.] 


SIX  TBAB8'  EXPEBIEHCS  19  BELLINO  HOH- 
ST  FBOM  A  COMMIBSIOH  HOUSE. 

THE  IlfPORTANCE  OF  HAVING  A  NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  PACKAOE. 

ByS,  T.FSsh. 

Mr.  Root:— If  you  will  give  us  the  space  in 
your  valuable  paper  we  will  speak  candidly 
our  opinion,  formed  after  having  a  honey  de- 
partment for  six  yeikrs.  We  have  several  de- 
partments in  our  business,  and  honey  Is  by  no 
means  classed  as  a  large  department.  Ever 
since  we  first  went  Into  the  honey-business  we 
have  had  a  honey -room  which  In  winter  we 
keep  heated  with  a  coal -stove.  Since  the  In- 
ception of  this  department  we  have  endeavored 
to  perfect  It  for  the  handling  successfully  of  all 
our  receipts.  Aside  from  the  extreme  West 
there  has  been  no  honey  crop  this  year. 

The  last  of  August  we  bought  a  car  of  comb 
honey  produced  In  California,  from  a  middle- 
man who  makes  It  a  business  to  pick  up  small 
lots  and  ship  a  car.  Thisi  honey  was  sold  to  us 
to  be  in  the  regulation  shioping-crate,  all  fan - 


oy  white,  made  with  separators.  We  paid  the 
draft;  and  when  we  looked  at  the  honey  we 
found  some  of  It  was  In  cases  that  had  K-lncb 
boards  on  each  side  of  the  case  to  fill  It  out,  and 
>^-inch  boards  on  the  top  of  the  sections,  as  the 
case  was  too  deep  for  that  size  of  section.  Sgoie 
of  the  sections  were  woven  so  that  we  could  not 
separate  them,  and  certainly  this  honey  was 
not  made  with  separators. 

Bight  here  we  want  to  say  that  tt  Is  to  the 
interest  of  every  bee- keeper  to  but  a  perfect 
case  for  his  honey— to  make  separate  grades* 
using  a  letter  for  each  grade,  and  not  try  to  de- 
ceive any  one  when  they  ship.  Gf.sANiNos 
should  continually  harp  on  the  topic  of  **  per- 
fect cases."  We  strongly  advise  using  such 
cases  as  are  made  by  the  A.  I.  Root  Company, 
or  any  other  firm  capable  of  making  them  as 
good. 

Oct.  d6th  we  bought  two  cars  of  Utah  comb 
honey,  and  paid  cash,  about  $5000  for  the  two 
cars.  No  other  firm  In  this  city  dared  to  risk  a 
vpntnte  of  this  kind,  considering  that  Utah 
comb  honey  candies  very  easily  in  cold  weath- 
er. We  hope  that  at.^^y  future  time  when 
Utah  puts  up  comb  honey  they  will  leave  out 
sections  that  are  not  capped,  as.  when  we  show 
a  customer  a  case,  and  any  of  the  sections  are 
not  capped,  it  causes  trouble,  and  it  Is  Just  as 
convenient  for  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  that  hon- 
ey, and  make  a  separate  grade  of  It.  We  also  no- 
tice in  these  carloads,  one  bee-keeper  broke  the 
comb  with  his  finger.  No  doubt  it  occurred  in 
scraping  the  sections.  We  want  the  bee-men 
to  mark  the  flrross,  tare,  and  net  on  each  case 
of  hoifey.  They  can  ascertain  the  tare  of  the 
casbs  by  weighing  several  of  them  separately. 

One  California  bee-keeper  sent  a  car  of  hon- 
ey to  this  market^  and  wanted  us  to  pay  his 
draft  (which  with  the  freight  made  over  $2000)» 
without  being  permitted  to  inspect  the  car. 
No  firm  in  the  United  States  would  do  this. 
We  had  no  objection  to  paying  the  draft,  if  we 
could  see  what  the  honey  looked  like;  but  his 
instructions  to  the  railroad  were,  not  to  allow 
inspection;  we  therefor^  had  our  suspicions  as 
to  quality. 

The  word  "  commission  merchant"  has  been 
so  scandalized  by  irresponsible  firms  that  it  Is 
no  wonder  that  bee-men  are  cautious  In  their 
shipments.  Recently  we  observed  a  commis- 
sion firm  well  spoken  of  by  a  bee-paper,  and  we 
doubt  whether  this  firm  has  any  rating  in  the 
mercantile  agencies. 

Let  us  sum  up  this  article  by  saying  that  it 
is  to  the  Interest  of  bee-keepers.  In  putting  up 
comb  honey  for  market,  to  have  a  neat  pack- 
age; to  gcade  their  honey  carefully;  for  If  It  Is 
not  graded,  the  poor  honey  is  liable  to  sell  the 
good  honey;  and  whenever  good  honey  sells 
poor  honey,  you  can  depend  upon  trouble  or  a 
deduction  In  price.  ■, 

We  have  been  successful  in  having  a  certain 
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party  Id  Chicago  pat  up  extracted  honey  in 
«lass  bottles.  He  la  selling  to  the  grocery  trade, 
and  We  can  now  say  that  It  Is  possible  for  the 
'0€ni9umer  to  procure  pure  honey  In  small  pack- 
ages. This  is  something  that  we  could  not  say 
a  year  ago. 

Adulteration  is  the  enemy  of  extracted 
boDey;  poor  package  and  poor  grading  is  the 
enemy  of  comb  honey.  Overcome  these  facts, 
and  a  much  better  market  will  be  found  for  the 
disposition  of  the  product  of  the  apiary. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  5. 

[Comb-honey  producers  make  a  serious  mis- 
take iu  shipping  their  honey  to  market  in 
cheap  or  poprly  made  or  home-made  cases.  An- 
other serious  mistake,  and  more  common  thau 
naany  would  suppose,  is  the  lack  of  grading. 
As  the  years  go  by,  we  trade  more  and  more 
supplies  for  extracted  and  comb  honey;  and 
many  of  you  would  be  surpi  ised  to  see  the  slip- 
shod way  in  which  honey  is  sometimes  put  up. 
We  very  often  buy  such  honey  at  a  low  figure, 
and  can  afford  to  recrate  and  regrade  the  entire 
lot,  and  then  make  a  fairly  good  profit  besides. 
Now,  what  is  the  use  of  the  honey -producer 
losing  this  mftrgin  of  3  or  4  cts.  a  pound  when 
he  might  just  as  well  bave  it  by  spending 
a  little  time  himself  rainy  days,  when  he  could 
do  nothing  else?  ILthe  producer  Is  not  going 
to  take  time  to  graob  his  honey,  and  properly 
craie  it,  the  comuii^on  man  will  have  to  do  it, 
and  absorb  the  profit,  because  the  trade  don*t 
want  and  won't  have  poorly  graded  honey  ex- 
cept at  quite  a  reduction  in  price. 

Yes,  indeed  bee- Journals  oucht  to*' harp  on 
this  subject'*  a  good  deal.  When  the  proper 
season  comes  fur  lis  consideration,  Glbaninos 
proposes  to  ha vn  a  symposium  on  the  subject 
of  shipping  and  grading  honey,  made  up  of  ar- 
ticles from  honey- producers  and  commission 
men.— Ed.} 

H0TS8  AHB  CQM1ISHT8/ 


By  Mrs.  L.  C.  AxleU, 

Another  year  has  pasted,  and  our  bees,  130 
colonies,  have  gathered  only  about  400  lbs.  of 
surplus,  but  they  have  filled  up  heavily  for 
winter,  so  we  bad  no  feeding  to  do,  and  the 
bees  look  healthy,  as  if  they  might  winter  well. 

BBE8  don't  fay. 

This  is  the  remark  I  often  hear;  but  as  we 
do  not  have  to  pnttnuch  time  upon  them  poor 
years,  and  I  do  the  most  of  that  work  myself, 
it  gives  me  a  good  excuse  for  being  out  of  doors, 
which  is  a  great  benefit  to  my  health,  and  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  besides. 

SPKINU  FKICDINO. 

Ilad  wo  not  fed  heavily  last  spring  I  should 
not  feel  that  400  lbs.  was  small  pay  for  my 
work.  1  think  bees  have  paid  us  less  this 
year  than  for  many  years,  and  yet  farmers 
seem  to  make  no  large  profit  on  any  thing  late 
years.  It  is  only  the  careful  saving  of  every 
thiflgf  and  selling  what  we  don^ttise  ourselves, 
that  gives  any  profit  in  farming. 

Oar  honey  is  not  so  nice-looking  as  in  other 
years,  as  the  bees  did  not  seem  to  care  to  build 
comb,  using  only  sections  already  drawn  out. 


so  that  we  are  asking  but  16  cts.  wholesale  and 
IStretail.         ^ 

WET  TEABS   OKE  IK  SEVEN. 

That  is  what  an  old  gentleman  a  few  days 
ago  said  he  had  ob^rved  in  his  past  life— if  not 
a  really  wet  year,  yet  more  rain  fell  once  in 
seven  years.  A  want  of  moisture,  1  think,  is 
the  only  reason  of  our  honey  failure  in  this 
locality.  The  ground  is  very  dry  down  20  feet. 
Nearly  every  oud  owning  wells  has  had  to  dig 
deeper,  and  some  have  dug  broader  and  deeper. 
The  white  clover  has  been  scant  and  thin  for 
years,  and  but  very  little  along  the  roadside 
that  used  to  be  white,  but  they  say  It  looks 
better  this  fall  than  last  Last  year  our  bees 
gathered  some  from  red  clover,  but  not  much 
this  year.  Sweet  clover  is  working  in  along 
the  roadsides,  but  the  farmers  mow  it  down  all 
they  can  well  get  at,  seeming  to  think  it  a  bad 
weed.  I  had  a  small  patch  of  sweet  clover  in 
my  back  yard  that  I  kept  trimmed  about  ^ 
feet  high.  It  was  beautiful  with  its  many 
white  flowers  for  weeks  in  blossom,  and  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance.  Bees  worked  on  it  as 
long  as  it  was  In  blossom,  which  lasted  until 
frost,  though  not  many  bees  were  on  it  at  any 
time. 

OUB  BCABLET  OLOVBB. 

This,  sowed  ^^^e  first  of  October,  covers  the 
ground  beautifully  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  chickens.  We  sowed  some  in  the  orchard 
twice,  and  tried  to  keep  the  chickens  out;  but 
they  would  steal  in  one  way  and  another,  and 
pick  off  every  leaf  as  fast  as  it  appeared,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  young  oats  that  were 
sown  at  the  same  time.  We  also  sowed  a  small 
patch  in  our  front  yard,  near  the  road,  for  a 
flower-bed,  and  to  attract  attention  from 
passers-by,  where  we  had  only  small  chickens, 
but  they  too  keep  it  all  picked  down,  only  as  I 
have  a  part  of  it  covered  up  with  slatted  boxes; 
but  as  fast  as  It  grows  high  enough  so  they  can 
reach  it  through  the  slats  they  take  every  leaf, 
showing  It  would  be  well  to  raise  it  for  poultry 
as  well  as  for  bees. 

BUCKWHEAT  NOT  BELIABLE. 

Buck wbttat  fulled  again  as  a  profitable  honey- 
plant.  A  few  hives  of  bees  near  a  ten -acre 
field  did  not  seem  to  get  more  honey  than  bees 
thai  could  not  reach  it.  '>Onr  field  was  hardly 
worth  cutting  for  grate;)7  " 

WINTERING  BEES. 

Since  we  (rave  large  entrances  at  the  sides  of 
the  combs  by  raising  one  side  of  the  hive,  and 
putting  under  a  half-Inch  block  (our  hives  are 
not  nailed,  but  clamped  at  the  corners),  we 
have  lost  no  colonies  if  they  were  in  proper 
condition  when  put  into  the  cellar  with  queens 
and  sufficient  honey.  From  three  or  four,  when 
being  piled  up  in  the  cellar,  the  block  came  out, 
letting  the  sides  down,  which  gave  them  only 
their  front  entrances  at  the  ends  of  the  combs. 
They  all  came  through  in  bad  condition,  and 
most  of  them  kepti dwindling  down^and  died 
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before  white  clover  came,  showing  that  close 
confinemeDt  makes  bees  unfaealthyj  We  gen- 
erally leave  the  honey- board  on  top  of  the 
frames,  and  lay  on  the  second  honey-board; 
the  slats  between  make  a  dead-air  spaco.  They 
were  set  In  the  cellar  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. We  like  that  time  better  than  to  wait 
longer,  unless  warm  weather  continues.  In 
that  case  we  watch  the  weather,  and  set  in 
with  the  coming  of  a  cold  wave. 

WEAK  COLONIKS. 

We  do  not  try  to  winter  any  more,  but  unite; 
but  on  the  weakest  ones,  in  point  of  numbers, 
of  the  good  colonies,  so  far  a:»  we  can  judge,  we 
tie  a  red  string,  and  set  them  in  the  center  of 
the  cellar,  and  leave  them  in  the  latest  in 
spring,  not  leaving  any  later  than  the  Ist  to 
10th  of  April.  Several  springs,  our  cellar  being 
so  full,  we  would  take  some  out  the  middle  of 
March,  and  once  ^e  first  of  March,  so  we  could 
keep  the  rest  cool  enough  until  about  the  1st  of 
April.  Then  we  took  out  the  greater  part,  but 
left  some  few  in  until  the  last  of  April.  The 
last  ones  taken  out  gave  but  very  little  surplus 
honey,  not  having  built  up  into  strong  colonies 
soon  enough.  Those  taken  out  the  first  and 
middle  of  March  were  better  Mian  those  left 'in 
until  the  last  of  April.  ^^ ' 

OUR   CELLAR. 

This  is  d0x20.  We  find  by  repeated  trial  that 
that  size  keeps  the  temperature  about  right  for 
about  80  or  90  colonies,  one  year  with  another. 
A  few  colonies  in  a  large  cellar  are  too  cool  and 
damp— something  like  a  few  bees  in  a  large 
hive,  or  a  few  bees  on  too  many  combs;  and  if 
there  are  too  many  colonies  in  a  small  cellar, 
the  bees  often  get  too  warm,  and  become  un- 
easy, and  flit  out  too  much.  One  needs  to  learn 
just  about  how  many  colonies  he  can  keep 
profiwbly  in  his  own  cellars,  as  no  two  are  of 
equal  temperature. 

OUTDOOR  WINTEBINQ. 

We  have  tried  many  ways  of  putting  up  our 
bees  for  wintering  outdoors,  and  find  no  other 
so  good  as  Moses  Quinby*s  plan— the  originator 
of  our  large  hives— that  of  setting  the  brood- 
frames  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
We  set  them  upon  a  frame,  and  reverse  the 
brood-frames  in,  the  hive,  and  cover  all  with 
two  or  more  thicknesses  of  carpet,  and  fill  in 
all  around  the  brood-frames  with  dry  chaff,  and 
on  top.  At  the  sides  of  the  brood-frames  are 
thin  division-boards  to  keep  the  chaff  from  get- 
ting in  among  the  bees.  We  used  to  tip  the 
hives  forward  by  setting  a  brick  on  end  at  the 
back  side  of  (he  hives,  while  th<^  front  stood  on 
a  brick  laid  flat;  but  we  find,  if  there  is  a  long 
cold  spell,  the  bees  that  drop  down  in  the  hive, 
and  die,  are  more  apt  to  close  up  the  entrance, 
and  there  is  no  advantage  in  tipping  up,  as  the 
dampness  is  absorbed  by  the  chaff.  If  the  en- 
trance is  not  clogged,  the  bees  will  drag  out  the 
few  dead  ones  when  a  warih  spell  comes. 


If  the  bees  are  covered  by  a  board,  the  damp- 
ness will  gather  upon  the  board  and  run  down 
in  front,  clogging  the  entrance  with  ice  more  if 
pitched  forward.  If  left  level  it  drops  down 
upon  the  bees;  if  slanting  backward  it  leaves 
the  entrance  clear,  but  is  more  difficult  for  the 
bees  to  keep  the  dead  ones  dragged  out;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  swaying  the  combs  to  one  side, 
the  slanting  of  the  hive  to  one  side  would  be 
better  where  a  board  is  kept  over  the  bees;  but 
we  very  much  prefer,  for  outdoor  wintering, 
hives  parked  with  dry  chaff.  1  would  empha- 
size the  word  dry— not  wet  or  green  chaff.  All 
packing  should  be  dry,  whatever  it  may  be. 
When  we  tirst  began  keeping  bees,  for  several 
years  we  used  buckwheat  chaff  after  it  was 
thrashed,  and  it  would  often  be  quite  damp, 
with  some  green  stems  in  it,  and  the  covers 
were  leaky.  We  lost  a  great  many  colonies 
then  each  winter.  Since  then  we  have  dry  oat 
chaff,  gathered  up  direct  from  the  thrashing- 
machine,  and  kept  in  the  barn  until  wanted, 
and  have  covered  our  roofs  with  sheet  tin,  and 
palmed  them  since  then;  and,  other  conditions 
being  right,  they  have  wintered  much  better. 

CALIFORNI4LOBONEY. 

Our  stores  are  being  flooded  with  a  sweet 
that  is  called  ** California  honey,^'  put  up  in 
glass  tumblers,  retailtug  at  10  cts.  each.  i!.ach 
glass  has  a  small  strip  of  comb  honey,  and  filled 
with  liquid  syrup  that  does  not  taste  like  hon- 
ey, yet  possibly  there  is  a  small  quantity  mixed 
with  the  syrup  that  tastes  more  like  corn  syrap 
with  a  little  honey  stirred  in  than  any  thing 
else.  On  the  glass  it  says,  *•  Put  up  by  "  a  cer- 
tain man  in  Chicago,  in  small  letters;  but  '*  Cal- 
ifornia'Ms  in  large  bold  letters.  Possibly  the 
strip  of  comb  honey  came  from  California,  but 
I  doubt  whether  the  rest  did,  as  it  could  not  be 
sold  so  cheap;  yet  our  storekeepers  claim  it  to 
be  California  honey.  They  say  that  it  tastes 
exactly  like  sage  honey.  Its  selling  so  cheap 
makes  slow  sale  for  our  pure  honey. 

Roseville,  111. 

[California  sage  extracted  is  now  selling  for 
3  cents  in  California.  The  car  freight  rate  is 
about  1  ct.  per  lb.  The  jars  at  wholesale  would 
cost  the  Jobber  about  IH  cts.  This  would  leave 
only  about  1^  cts.  for  putting  up  and  labeling. 
It  is  possible  for  this  honey  to  be  pure,  but  it  is 

F^robable  that  it  was  doctored  a  little,  perhaps 
n  that  *'  wicked  city  of  Chicago."  Kindly  send 
us  a  sample  by  express  and  we  will  investigate 
and  report.— Ed.] 


DIVISIBLE  BB00D-CHAMBEB8. 


QUEENS  OCCUPYING  TWO  STORIES ;     AN    IMPOR- 
TANT POINT  TO  CONSIDER  BEFORE  SHIP- 
PING HONEY  TO  THE  CITY  MARKET. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer. 

The  discussion  that  started  with  trying  to 

determine  the  proper  size  of   hives  seems  to 

have  widened  sufficiently  to  take  in  the  form 

and  kind  of  hive.    On  page  f2B,^.J^r^^ud  ad- 
Digitized  by ' 
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vocates  the  divisible  brood-chamber  as  the 
only  hive  that  has  given  him  perfect  control  of 
his  bees;  and  on  the  very  next  page  the  man 
who  has,  perhaps,  used  It  longer  than  any 
other,  denounces  it,  and  holds  up  another  hive 
that  turns  work  into  play. 

However  honest  they  may  be,  it's  hardly  pos- 
sible they  can  both  b^  right,  and  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  doubting  whether  either  one  is  right. 
The  tendency  to  doubting  is  increased  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Hand  by  the  very  broadness  of 
bis  claim— the  claim  that  the  divisible  brood- 
chamber  gives  him  perfect  control  of  his  bees. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  read  or  heard  before 
of  any  one  having  perfect  control  of  his  bees. 
When  my  bees  take  it  into  their  heads  to  make 
preparation  for  swarming.  I  can,  like  Mr. 
Hand,  say  to  them.  ** Thus  far  shalt  thou  go. 
and  no  farther;**  but  the  great  trouble  is,  that 
they  don't  always  mind  what  I  say.  I  doubt  if 
his  are  much  more  obedient.  He  goes  scarcely 
a  word  farther  than  to  say  he  has  made  a  per- . 
feet  success  with  no  other  than  the  divisible 
brood* chamber.  But  others  who  have  made 
^  same  trial  give  exactly  the  opposite  testi- 
mony.  Whose  tesUnotty  shall  prevail  ? 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  is  concerned,  I 
ftgree  with  him  that  queens  will  pa^  readily 
from  one  story  to  another,  the  trouble  I  report- 
ed about  getting  a  queen  to  hiy  in  a  second 
chamber  being  when  she  was  conflued  there 
against  her  will. 

SOXnTHIKQ  BICH. 

J.  L.  Anderson  has  banded  me  a  clipping  of 
more  than  a  column  from  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  being  an  article  copied  from  the  St. 
Louis  Olobe^ Democrat.  It  is  "  A  Naturalist's 
Story  "from  his  own  observations  of  the  mat- 
ing of  birds  and  insects.  Here's  the  part  that 
refers  to;bees:,; 

At  or  about  the  time  the  queen-bee  feels  the  first 
promptings  of  love,  and  before  she  takes  her  flight 
nom  the  hive  in  search  of  a  lover,  the  drones  may 
peseen  any  bright  day  congregated  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  or  making  short  and  pur- 
poseless flights  in  the  vicinity.  They  remind  one 
^ry  fordbrv  of  the  youths  one  sees  loitering  about 
courohdoors  or  at  the  entrances  of  theaters,  await- 
Jnf  the  outcomings  of  their  sweethearts.  The 
Oropes  ar^  much  handsomer  than  the  workers; 
tJ5}|  markings  are  dlfTerent,  t^eir  colors  are  more 
▼ivia,  and  their  bodies  are  more  graceful.  I  have 
fepwtedly  noticed  them  on  the  footboards  of  hives, 
)»alklng  slowly  and  sedately  up  and  down,  or  mak- 
iD«  queer  little  waltzing  movements,  vibrating  their 
vtngs  in  a  rapid  and  agitated  manner.  When  the 
queen  flies  forth  she  is  immediately  surrounded  by 
a  Devy  of  drone  lovers. 

Her  choice  of  a  lover  may  be  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case  on  all 
ocawions.  A  queen  and  drone  once  fell  at  my  feet, 
ana,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  the  queen 
was  using  her  sting  vigorously  and  effectively.  The 
wone  soon  died,  whereupon  the  queen  abandoned 
JJJ  «nd  accepted  another  lover  before  she  disap- 
Pjarea  from  my  sight.  This  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
j^t  the  queen  exerdses,  on  occasions,  the  right  of 

How's  that  for  richness?  I  think  I'll  not 
spoil  it  by  further  comment. 

FIXING  PRICES  IN  HOME  MARKET. 

G.  M.  Doollttle  gives  some  excellent  advice 


about  marketing  honey,  on  p.  633,  among  other 
things  advising  to  sell  In  the  home  market  If 
you  can  get  within  a  cent  a  pound  of  what  it  will 
bring  90U  when  shipped  on  commission.  For 
the  benellt  of  some,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  exceptional  cases  that  sometimes  occur 
when  there  is  a  failuro  of  the  crop  in  your  own 
locality.  Suppose  your  home  market  requires 
5000  lbs.,  and  you  have  secured  only  2000  lbs., 
and  no  other  is  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  city 
market.  Looking  at  the  market  reports  you 
find  it  quoted  at  14  cts.  Deducting  freight  and 
commission  you  find  you  will  have  less  than  13 
cts.  left;  and  considering  all  risks  as  to  break- 
age, etc.,  you  will  do  well  to  count  that  a  cent 
less;  or  13  cts.  In  your  home  market  will  be  as 
well  as  or  better  than  to  ship  to  the  city.  So 
you  sell  your  2000  lb<^.  at  home  for  1240.  The 
merchants  of  your  town  must  send  to  the  city 
for  an  additional  3000  lbs.,  and  freight  and  risk 
is  such  that  It  costs  them,  besides  the  14  cts. 
paid  in  the  city,  an  additional  cent  or  more. 
Indeed,  they  would  rather  pay  15  cts.  cash  de- 
livered at  the  store  than  to  send  to  the  city. 
Is  there  any  Justice  in  paying  15  cts.  for  the 
3000  lbs.,  and  giving  you  only  12  for  the  2000? 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
the  15  cts.,  and  thus  put  $60.00  more  in  your 
pocket.  So  when  the  crop  is  such  that  your 
home  market  must  be  partly  suppliea  from  the 
city  market,  you  should  get  in  your  home  mar- 
ket at  least  the  full  amount  of  the  price  quoted 
in  the  city  market. 
Marengo,  111. 

i^    II    ^     

SBPOET  FBOMBB.  BLAVTOH. 

Friend  Root  .'—The  honey  season  for  1896  was 
very  discouraging.  The  spring  was  exceeding- 
ly cold  and  backward,  with  much  rainfall,  and 
the  cold '* snaps'*  ran  well  Into  the  month  of 
June.  The  month  of  May  was  quite  dry; 
June,  July,  and  August  excessively  rainy. 
Very  little  white-clover  honey  was  gathered, 
and  most  of  the  crop  was  quite  dark,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality.  My  sales  were  from  Z}4  to  5c. 
I  rate  the  crop  in  this  rich  alluvial  district  at 
one-third.  I  commenced  the  season  with  183 
colonies,  spring  count,  and  extracted  7075  lbs., 
with  a  yield  of  135  lbs.  of  wax,  and  closed  the 
season  with  260  colonies.  I  had  a  large  surplus 
of  comb  honey  in  L.  frames,  as  I  did  not  extract 
after  August  15th.  All  the  weak  colonies  I 
supplied  with  comb  honey  enough  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  I  feel  much  discour- 
aged, but  will  **  pick  my  flint  and  try  again," 
and  increase  in  the  spring  by  dividing  to 400  col- 
onies, 200  In  each  apiary. 

From  an  experience  of  25  years  I  obtain  the 
best  results  from  a  big  hive-^ten  Langstroth 
frames  In  the  lower  story  and  eleven  in  the 
'  upper. 

I  have  acquired  almost  as  good  results  from 
20- frame  one-story  L.  hives,  but  they  are  more 
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expensive,  reqnlrfng  iwfcothn  quantity  or  sheet- 
ing and  top,  besides  covering  so  much  ground. 
Thoy  are  so  easy  to  manipulate  that  a  bee- 
keeper of  litiie  experience  has  not  t^ejudg- 
mnnt  lo  loa*'e  a  snilicient  amount  of  tiunoy  for 
the  brood.  O.  M.  Blanton. 

Greenviilo.  Miss..  Dec.  1. 


--^  ANSWERS  TO 

SeasombleQuesi 

BT  G.M.DOOLlTTLK.6oflOOI 


looiNaro:] 


WINTKR1N6    BKK8    IN    HIVKS    PAUTLT    FILLED 
WITH  COMBS. 

Question.—Piease  give  me  a  littie  informa- 
tion in  Glbakimob  In  regard  to  my  bees.  I 
have  them  lu  a  cellar  under  a  part  of  the  liouse 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  from  40 
to  45  degrees.  A  part  of  the  colonies  tiiled  only 
one-half  of  the  hive  with  comb,  the  other  half 
being  empty.  What  ought  I  to  do  with  these 
to  have  them  winter  to  the  bettt  advantage? 

Answer.— yiuch  depends  upon  the  shape  of 
the  empty  space,  ifit  should  so  happen  that 
the  bees  are  in  frame  hives,  and  that  half  of 
the  frames  were  filled  with'tsomb  aud  the  other 
half  empty,  the  proper  couf^^  would  be  to  take 
O.ul^  the  empty  frames  and  insert  a  dlvisiou- 
bbard  close  up  to  the  frames  left.  But  if,  as 
would  most  likely  be  the  case  where  the  bees 
were  left  to  themselves,  the  comb  was  iu  box 
hives,  or  was  built  in  all  of  the  frames  about 
half  way  down,  the  middle  frames  coutainiug 
more  aud  iho  outside  less,  then  it  would  be  as 
well  to  leave  them  as  they  are,  for  they  could 
not  be  helped  much  by  any  coutractiou  of  the 
hive  which  could  be  done.  Bees  wiuter  best 
with  a  vacant  space  under  the  coml)s,  aud  lor 
this  reason  they  would  winter  well  as  ihey  are, 
providing  all  other  condiiions  were  favorable. 
However,  1  should  advise  that,  lu  the  future, 
the  bees  have  qnly  the  number  of  frames,  or 
amount  of  hive  space  they  cau  till,  glveu  them 
when  they  are  hived,  if  you  have  not  already 
looked  after  this;  for  then,  in  the  case  of  frame 
hives  (and  you  should  use  no  other),  it  would 
bo  easy  to  fill  out  the  hive  with  frames  from 
other  hives,  or  contract  with  adiYi»iun  board 
as  best  suited  i'6  y^ouf  wants. 

FKBDLNO  BifiBS  WHKN  IN   WINTKH    QUAKTERK. 

Question,— I  hardly  think  that  the  beesspol<- 
en  of  above  have  honey  euough  to  iast  them 
until  ^pring.  liow  cau  1  feed  them  ?  i  shall 
have  10  feed  them  sugar  syrup,  as  1  have  no 
honey  o/  auY  ^^o^  on  liaud. 

Answer,— in  the  tirst  place,  this  matter 
should  have  been  loolced  after  last  fall,  during 
the  mouth  of.  October,  or  earlier,  if  you  do  not 
have  tiowers  which  are  likely  to  yield  honey 
during  the  month  of  September,  for  the  winter 
is  a  very  poor  time  to  feed  bees.  But  as  this 
was  not  looked  after  when  it  should  have  been. 


we  must  meet  the  conditions  as  we  find  them. 
Therefore  I  should  arrange  the  hives  so  I  could 
inspect  them  every  week  without  disturbing 
them  after  the  arrauglug^  except  to  lift  the 
covering  oyer  them,  which  cau  be  done  so  gen- 
tly that  the  bees  will  not  notice  it.  To  inspect 
them,  take  a  sperm  or  wax  candle  with  you  in- 
to the  cellar,  as  this  is  far  better  thau  a  lamp 
for  this  purpose,  as  you  can  throw  the  light 
just  where  you  want  it  without  the  heat  af- 
fecting the  bee,  or  running  the  oil  out  of  your 
lamp,  both  generally  belug  done  where  a  lamp 
'is  used.  Having  the  candle  held  near  the  top 
of  the  hive,  carefully  raise  the  covering,  which 
should  be  of  cloth  (put  on  in  arranging,  if  you 
did  not  already  have  this  cloth  ou);  aud  as  soon 
as  raised,  run  the  eye  over  the  tops  of  the 
combs;  and  as  long  as  any  sealed  honey  is  seen 
near  the  bees,  no  feeding  is  necessary,  and  the 
bees  should  not  be  further  disturbed.  If  no 
such  honey  tsseeu,  theu  the  bees  must  be  fed. 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  there  is  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  on  oue  side  of  the  hive,  while  \hm 
cluster  of  bees  Is  on  the  other,  the  combs  shoiiM 
btf  changed  so  the  honey  will  be  near  the  bees, 
fixiug  somethiug  ovei*  vjt^e  tops  of  the  frames, 
but  under  the  covering,  so  that  the  bees  can 
easily  move  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  on  to 
this  honey,  else  they  way  starve,  by  failing  to 
cross  over  or-  around  to  the  honey.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  feed,  remove  oue  or  two  of 
the  empty  combs  from  the  side  of  the  hive 
farthest  from  ^.he  becs^,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
bees  as  little  as  possible,  aud  also  not  to  have 
live  bees  ou  the  combs  when  the  combs  are 
taken  to  the  shop  or  house  and  filled  with 
syrup.  This  syrup  should  be  of  abput  thecoa- 
sisteucy  of  honey,  aud  about  blood  warm,  so  as 
to  go  into  the  (;<^lls  ejisiiy.  '4^o  gat  it  into  the 
Cells,  pour  lu  a  U%o  stream  from  a  dipper,  or 
some  utensil  having  a  spout,  which  should  be 
held  a  foot  or  more  above  the  combs  so  that  the 
failing  liquid  will  force  ^he  air  out  of  the  cells, 
thus  filling  them.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  syrup 
will  simply  run  over  the  tops  of  the  cells,  not 
filling  Lhem  at  all.  To  prevent  spattering  and 
daubiug  things,  It  is  t^t  to  lay  the  comb  fiat 
dowu  iu  some  rather  deep  vessel  so  that  the 
sides  wiir  catch  ail  that  files  off,  preventing  all 
waste  also,  so  that  what  is  caught  in  this  ves- 
sel cau  be  used  for  filling  other  combs.  After 
filling  as  many  combs  as  you  wish,  spread  the 
frames  of  comb  iu  tlie  hive  till  you  divide  the 
ciu^ter  Hpiirt,  somewhat,  ou  one  side,  going 
slowly  so  that  uo  bees  need  drop  down  out  of 
the  hive,  and  place  the  combs  of  syrup  lu  the 
empty  space  thus  made,  when  all  snould  be 
brought Mp  to  bee-space  apart  again.  Enough 
should  (beSut  in  to  last  until  spring,  so- as  .not  to 
be  often  disturbing  the  bees.  If  you  9et  the 
caucfle  a  little  way  from  the  bees,  and  work 
carefully,  being  especially  careful  not  to 
breathe  upon  them,  you  wIl|3®^B@  trouble 
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from  their  flying  or  leaving  4ihelr  combs  so  hnt 
that  they  will  run  back  on  to  them  again,  if 
the  bees  are  in  box  hives,  all  you  can  do  Is  to 
gjiess  at  their  condition;  and  if  you  gness  they 
are  short  of  stores,  then  torn  the  hives  bottom 
side  up,  and  pour  some  of  the  blood -warm 
syrap  on  the  combs  and  bees..  But  if  I  bud 
bees  thus  in  box  hives  1  woald  as  soon  rl«k 
them  as  to  their  starving  as  to  ri»k  their  dying 
from  the  disturbance  necessary  to  this  way  of 
f^'eding.  The  days  of  box  hives  are  past;  and 
if  our  questioner  has  bees  In  such  hives,  I  trust 
that  they  will  not  thus  be  after  next  June. 


^Kw  subscriptions,  as  well  as  renewals,  are 
fairly  pouring  in  upon  us  now.    Thanks. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  very  important  article 
by  Prof.  Cook,  in  this  issue^  on  how  bee  keep- 
era  may  prevent  low  prices  on  honey,  and  pay- 
ing exorbitant  freight  rates. 


I  BXPBCT  to  be  present  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, Jan.  9. 10.  The  place  of  meeting  is  to 
be  the  New  Briggs  Hotel,  Chicago.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  any  of  the  friends}  whom  I  have 
disappointed  at  other  conventions  which  I 
coold  not  attend,  owing  to  ill  health.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  on  the  certificate  plan,  IH  fare, 
round  trip.  Purchase  tickets  of  your  local 
agent  and  call  for  a  certificate. 


"^A  NUMBKBof  complainui  have  been  received 
at  this  office  recently  i^nsi  C.  R.  Horrie  A 
Co.,  a  commission  firm  at  224  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,"  says  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  Complaints  have  also  come  in  to  us, 
and.  for  the  present  at  least,  we  must  caution 
bee-keepers  against  sending  them  honey.  Some 
time  ago  they  sent  us  their  advertisement;  but 
we  refused  to  Insert  it  because  their  commercial 
rating  was  hardly  satisfactory.  It  seems  some 
of  the  journals  did  accept  their  '*  ad,"  and  one 
publisher  furnished  tnem  his  list  of  bee-keepers' 
names.  At  all  events,  they  received  a  large 
number  of  consignments,  and  by  reports,  it  ap- 
pears, that  some  bee-keepepes  at  least,  are 
getting  any  thing  but  satisfactory  returns. 


I  STATED,  In  our  last  issue,  and,  as  I  thought, 
at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  that  the  Bee- 
heepen*  Quarterly  had  been  discontinued;  but 
>  Mr.  fieddon.  It  seems,  changed  hismind  aftei; 
he.wroteusto  that  effect.  At  all  events,  our 
first  iDtimatlon  of  the  matter  was  a  postal  read- 
ing thus:  '*  Please  make  no  mention  of  the 
suspension  of  the  QuaHp'ly  until  you  hear 
from  me  again.*'    Well,  a  day  or  two  after. 


along  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Heddon,  stating 
th'4't  his  pakK'r  wa^  discontinued,  and  giving  his 
reasons  in  full.  Naturally  enough  I  pupposed 
this  was  the  letter  that  wa<«  to  come.  I  did  not 
noticeat  the  time  that  both  postal  and  letter 
bore  the  same  date.  It  »eems,  then,  ihat  the 
postal  which  Mr.  H.  intended  should  counter- 
mand the  letter  got  here  first  through  some 
bungling  in  the  mails.  Notice  that  the  postal 
does  not  say  that  Mr.  H.  had  changed  his  mind, 
or  that  the  paper  was  not  to  be  discontinued, 
but  simply  left  me  to  infer  that  a  letter  was  to 
come  giving  particulars,  and  this  letter  asked 
roe  to  make  the  notice  which  I  did.  While  I 
can't  see  that  I  was  at  fault,  I  regret  the  mis- 
take. As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Heddon*s  health 
has  improved  so  that  the  Qiw/rterly  will  be  con- 
tinued as  usual.   

HONBT-BOABD8  OB  NON-BUBB-COMB  TOPBAB8. 

In  the  American  Bee  Jowmal,  Query  990, 
this  question  is  asked:  ''To  prevent  burr- 
combs,  Is  any  thing  as  good  as  the  Heddon 
slatted  honey-board?  If  so.  what?*'  Of  the 
24  who  answer,  4  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  as  good;  17  think  there  is 
something  Just  fa  good,  and  better.  Of  this 
number  some  lay  stress  upon  exact  bee- space, 
and  generally  H  loch,  and  not  over  that,  and 
others  on  thick  and  wide  top-bars  In  oonnecttan 
toith  exact  bee-spaces.  Only  three  of  the  entire 
number— that  is,  out  of  the  24--ex press  them- 
selves as  not  being  competent  to  speak  on  the 
subject. 

When  this  question  was  propounded  a  few 
years  ago  In  the  same  journal,  and  in  the  same 
department,  a  great  majority  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  In  favor  of  the  slatted  honey- 
board.  The  tables  now  seem  to  be  pretty 
nearly  turned  in  favor  of  top-bars  and  bee- 
spaces  as  against  the  slatted  boards;  but  I 
notice  that  none  of  the  respondents  strike  upon 
this  point— that  the  honey- board  does  away 
with  only  one  set  of  burr- combs  between  the 
slatted  board  and  the  super.  Between  It  and 
thQ  brood-frames  below,  If  the  old-fashioned 
spacing  is  used,  and  narrow  top-bars,  there  Is 
the  usual  set  of  burr-combs.  By  the  use  of 
thicker  luid  wider  top-bars,  and  a  bee- space  of 
^  inch,  we  do  away  ^),^b  practically  all  the 
burr-combs.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  one  system  and  the  other. 
The  slatted  honey-board  only  half  does  the 
work,  and  the  other  system  does  Hall,  or  prac- 
tically so. 

BAMBLBB  ABTICLB8  A^AtN. 

In  our  last  issue  I  stated  that  the  Rambler  ar- 
ticles were  to  be  discontinued  with  that  num- 
ber, unless  there  was  a  substantial  request  from 
our  suV/Scrlbers  to  the  contrary.  Later,  since 
that  time,  postals  have  been  pouring  In  at  a 
good  rate,  saying  soipething  like  this :  ;^'  Keep 
up  those  Rambler  articles;  or,  at  least^  ^ive  us 
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some  substitute,  from  J.  H.  Martin  (Rambler). 
We  enjoy  bis  writings  and  want  them  contin- 
ued.*' 

Mr.  Martin,  tor  various  reasons,  has  decided 
to  settle  down  *Mn  some  lovely  spot  in  Califor- 
nia,'* and  keep  bees  for  all  there  is  in  them. 
He  has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  for  Glran- 
iNes,  and  now  desires  a  rest.  I  am  happy  to 
state,  however,  that  he  is  **  hatching  up  a  new 
scheme**  that  I  thinlc  will  prove,  perhaps,  as 
interesting,  if  not  more  so,  as  his  Rambles  of 
old.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that,  after  the  busy 
season,  his  old  yearnings  for  outings  will  come 
back,  and  another  rambling-tour  will  be  taken, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  readers 
of  Gleaninos  in  his  usual  style.  I  said  he  was 
hatching  up  a  new  scheme.  Glbaninqs  never 
makes  a  business  of  telling  very  much  before- 
hand what  it  proposes  to  do,  except  in  cases 
where  our  plans  are  so  fully  matured  as  to  be 
practically  under  way.  So  I'll  not  say  more  at 
this  time.  

THAT    "EVERLABTINe   FOOTNOTE.** 

OuB.answers  to  articles  have  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  above  in  a  conuection  that  implies 
that  they  are  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
counteracting  what  was  said  in  the  article  Just 
preceding,  tt  our  readers  will  take  careful 
notice,  they  will  see  that  it  is  seldom  that  I  take 
occasion  to  disagree  with  or  criticise  the  state- 
naents  of  a  writer;  and  I  do  it  then  only  to  cor- 
rect what,  in  our  Judgment,  I  consider  to  be  an 
error,  or,  at  least,  something  if  unchallenged 
that  would  lead  only  to  expensive  mistakes. 
Sometimes  a  writer  proposes  a  plan  that  some 
of  us  have  tried  to  our  sorrow;  and,  obviously, 
it  is  to  the  betterment  of  apiculture  that  the  re- 
sult of  that  test  be  made  public.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  footnote  In  our  colnmns  is  to  enlarge 
upon  something  that  is  already  sHated,  or  to  em- 
phasize that  which  needs  more  prominence  than 
is  given  In  the  article. 

Several  times  In  years  past  we  have  asked 
our  readers  if  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
footnote  omitted.  Bnt  a  flood  of  postals  always 
poured  in,  saying,  "No,  no,  Bro.  Root!  keep 
them  goiiig  right  along.'*  Some  say  they  read 
them  8rst,  and  then  the  article.  Others  have 
said  the  articles  wouM.not  be  of  much  value  to 
them  unless  they  received  the  editorial  Indorse- 
ment. Out  of  hundreds  of  cards  In  the  past, 
giving  various  sorts  of  expressions,  I  think  we 
have  received  scarcely  one  requesting  their  dis- 
continuance. 

Now  please  don't  let  any  one  get  the  impres- 
sion that  when  the  footnote  is  omitted  from  any 
article  that  this  article  does  not  receive  our  In- 
dorsement. On  the  contrary.  It  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  nothing  that  I  can  say  will  emphasize 
or  add  to  it.  

THE    HONEY    BUSINESS   IN    GOVERNMENT  BUL- 
-  T  LETI^S. 

In  the  last  Report  of  the  ^f^^airy  of,  Ag^l- 


i^ulture,  bearing  date  1895,  under  the  head  of 
"  Subsidiary  Farm  Products."  a  little  "  informa- 
tion **  Is  offered  in  regard  to  honey.  The  per- 
son who  wrote  up  the  subject  was  not,  evident- 
ly, very  well  versed  in  apicultural  phraseology. 
For  instance,  he  uses  such  sentences  as  these: 
"  All  honeys  sent  to  England  are  strained,  ex- 
cept a  nominal  amount  that  reaches  there  in 
the  comb  from  California.**  And  again:  ''  The 
Department  has  knowledge  that,  some  years 
ago,  a  large  honey-maTcer  in  California  found 
in  China  a  profitable  market  for  some  20  tons  of 
honey  annually.**  Again,  **In  this,  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  industry,  only  the  makes  of  the 
best,  most  genuine  products,  can  secure  a  per- 
manent, profitable  trade.*'  The  Italics  in  the 
above  are  jnine.  No.  reputable  bee-keeper 
'*  makes  '*  honey,  but  he  does  "  produce  **  it.  It  is 
evident  that  the  writer  did  not  intend  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  industry;  but  such  phraseology 
would  rather  imply  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
business  was  comparatively  limited— too  limit- 
ed, in  fact,  to  be  able  to  write  Intelligently  for  a 
government  bulletin.  His  statements  as  to 
facts,  also,  are  more  or  Iqss  wide  of  the  mark. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  th«t  there  is  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  from  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment officials,  especially  as  all  needed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  honey,  or  any  thing  else,  can 
be  so  easily  procured  from  sources  which  are 
unquestionably  authentic  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  government  agent  gets  his  posi- 
tion through  *'  political  pull."  when  he  Is  utter- 
ly incompetent.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  the  President  has  recently  put  more  offices 
under  the  civllservlce  rules.  Every  official 
should  be  obliged  to  pass  a  rigid  examination; 
and,  when  a  competent  roan  is  found  he  should 
be  kept,  Independetitly  of  party  changes. 

Some  one  has  recently  asked  If  we  could  not 
have  a  distinctly  apicultural  bulletin,  issued  by 
the  general  government.  Well,  here  we  have 
It,  and  It  is  In  marked  contrast  to  some  of  those 
of  which  I  have  Just  been  speaking. 


A    120 -PAGE    BEB-BOOK  tFOB    FREE    DISTRIBU- 
TION. 

I  HAVE  been  aware  for  some  time  that  Mr. 
Frank  Hen  ton,  who  has  been  in  charge  pf  the 
apiarian  work  of  the  division  of  the  Department 
pf  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  w^  prepar- 
ing a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  bees.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  surprised,  and  very  agreeably 
so,  to  receive  the  advance  proof- sheets  of  so 
large  a  text- book  from  the  Government.  Bulle- 
tin No.  1,  entitled  ''The  Honey-bee:  a  Manual 
pf  InstruQMiOn  in  Apiculture,  fiy  Frank  Ben- 
ton.*' Tl)^r§.are  in  all  120 pages  of  bee-mutter, 
profusely  illustrated.  Some  of  the  cutA  are 
drawn  from  other  sources,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  original.  I  have  had  only  time  to 
glance  over  the  work,  but  have  reviewed  it 
carefully  enough  to  say  that  it  is  practical  and 
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fully  abreast  of  the  times.  As  Mr.  BentOD  l»a 
sebolar  and  a  thorough  stodeDt  the  style  of  the 
wiiUng,  as  well  as  the  subject  matter,  is  of  the 
best.  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  pages, 
•  and  so  far  have  not  found  any  one  of  which  I 
coQld  not  say,  ''This  is  about  as  near  right  as 
it  coold  be  stated.*'  I  should  like  to  give  you 
the  list  of  contents,  but  our  space  is  too  limited. 
The  foHowing  are  subjects  of  the  chapters  as 
they  occur  through  the  book: 
L  Classifloatlon  of  the  HoDoy-bee;   2.   Kinds  of 


Bees  composlDg aCbfonv;  8.  Qateilng and manipa- 
*  "     ~        ......  jji^g  J 

ee-pasturaffe: 
npuIaUon;  8.  Seouring  surplus  Honey  and  Wax; 


latiDff  Bees;  i.  BBtablfehuig  an  Out-apiary ;  6.  Hives 
and  implements;  6.  Bee-pasturage:  7.  spring  Ma- 


9l  Bearing  and  introducing  Queens;  10.  Increase  of 
Colonies;  11.  Wintering  Bees;  12.  Diseases  and  Ene- 
mies of  Bees. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  is  more  com- 
petent to  write  on  the  subjects  given  in  chap- 
ters 1, 6,  and  9,  than  Mr.  Benton.  The  first, 
doobtless^givesus  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion OD  the  subject  of  the  different  varieties  of 
bees  of  any  thitig  there  is  in  print;  for  Mr. 
BentOD  has  traveled  over  the  worl<jl  in  search 
of  new  races.  Chapter  6,  bee- pasturage,  is  very 
fall,  and  the  illustrations  are  fine. 

Five  thousahd  cojJiw  of  this  work  will  be 
"retdy  for  distribution  by  the  Department  of 
A^eultore  in  a  few  days.  It  is,  like  all  other 
bnlletins  of  the  department,  for  gratuitous  dls- 
tribotionto  applicants  in  the  order  in  which 
the  requests  are  received." 


WORK  AT  THE  MICmOAN  BXPBBIMBNT  APIAliy ; 
FOUNDATION,  AND  WHICH  GIVES 
MOST  HONEY  TO  THE  CASE. 

Ik  the  Beekeepers^  BeiHew  for  Novembei:, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Taylor  tells  of  a  second  series  of  ex- 
periments in  testing  the  relative  values  of  the 
<iiffei:eDt  fouudations— that  is,  the  different 
jnakes.  The  experiments^  of  last  year  seemed 
to  show,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  the 
Given  had  a  little  tbe  lead;  that  is,  the  bees 
boiltout  the  Given;  more  rapidly^  and  filled  it 
plumper  with  honey  than  the  other  sorts  of 
foundation  alternated  with  it.   . 

This  year  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  series  of  cases, 
«tch  of  a  capacity  of  24  lbs.— as  many  cases  as 
there  were  samples  of  foundation  to  be  tested. 
"To  make  the  test  a  fair  one,  each  case  was 
filled  with  one  of  the  sorts  of  foundation  select- 
^  for  the  trial,  and  the  other  half  with  an- 
other sort,  the  two  sorts  being  made  to  alter- 
nate throughout."  For  instance:  One  case 
<^talned  12  sections  filled  with  Dadant founda- 
tion, and  12  sections  with  the  Given.  Each 
'ow  of  foundation  alternated,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  with  another  row  of  the  other  kind. 
Another  case  was  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
*lth  Eeei  foundation  and  Given;  and  so  on 
^*»OB^fh  the  list.  It  will  be  noticed  from  this 
*l»at  the  Given  was  used  as  a  standard  of  com- 
PWlBon  in  each  case;  and  this  particular  Given 
^^•made  from  wax  of  a  *^  hard  brittle  charac- 
t«r'*— the  object  of  selecting  the  hard  wax  be- 


ing, I  suppose,  to  get  a  foundation  which 
would  yield  results  rather  under  the  others  to 
be  compared. 

The  foundations  tested  wereoMained  in  such 
a  Way  that  the  makers  would  not  be  prepared 
to  send  something  special.  The  different  sorts 
tested  were  the  Dadant,  Root,  Hunt,  Given 
(made  of  hard  wax),  the  Root- Given  (Given 
foundation  with  heavy  side-walls,  made  on 
Root  rolls),  and  old  Given,  that  which  had  been 
used  in  the  tests  of  last  year. 

Well,  after  all  the  cases  above  mentioned 
containing  Root,  Root-Given,  Hunt,  and  old 
Given,  were  drawn  out  and  filled  with  honey, 
the  cases  were  weighed,  and  the  relative 
amounts  to  the  credit  of  each  foundation  are 
set  forth  in  a  tlible.  With  one  single  exception 
there  was  less  honey  built  from  the  Given 
foundation  than  from  any  of  the  other  sorts— 
the  reason  for  this  bein^,  I  suppose,  because  the 
wax  in  the  first  place  was  harder.  There  was 
8  per  cent  more  honey  built  from  the  Roots 
than  from  the  Glven;>3i%  per  cent  more  from 
the  Root-Given  than  from  the  Given;  15  per 
cent  more  from  the  Hunt  than  from  the  Given; 
and  23  per  cent  more  from  the  old  Given  than 
from  the  Given,  - 

Another  interesting  fact  is,  tl&at-  the  Given 
foundation  made  on  rolls,  or,  rather,  that  foun- 
dation having  heavy  side  walls,  and  a  perfect 
fac- simile  of  the  side  walls  of  the  wax  made 
from  the  Given  press,  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  mad.e  upon  the  press.  In  the  cases 
containing  the  rolled  Given  and  thp  Givep,  the 
half  super  of  the  former  weighed  12  lbs.  6oz., 
and  the  latter  11  lbs.  15  oz.  But  here,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Taylor  may  dil^er  with  me  in  stating  th^t 
the  old  Qiven  gave  23  per  cent  of  .excess  over 
the  Given  made  on  a  press;  but  this  case  of 
honey  may  have  been  on  a  better  colony  than 
the  o^d  Given. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  foregoing  tests  donot'^rove  the 
superiority  of  the  method  of  emboastng  the  wax 
after  it  is  sheeted,  so  much  as  it  proves  the 
superiority  of  the  more  pliable  wax  over  that 
less  so  before  it  is  erribossed.  The  nearer  we 
can  get  to  having  the  wax  soft  in  the  first 
place,  the  quicker  will  the  honey  be  filled  out, 
and  the  fatter  the  sections. 

For  instance,  in  the  Root  and  Given  super 
the  two  sorts  of  wax  contained  exactly  the 
same  number  of  feet  to  the  pound  (10.92);  but 
the  Root  gave  11  lbs.  9  oz.,  and  the  Given,  made, 
as  you  will  remember,  from  selected  hard  wax, 
10  lbs.  11  oz.  per  half-case. 

I  expect  great  things  from  the  new  process  of 
sheeting  wax  under  the  Weed  patent.  The  old 
method  of  dipping  to  procure  sheets,  compared 
with  the  Weed  method,  gave  us  products  that 
are  as  cast  iron  to  wrought.  The  w^x  by  the 
old  method  is  brittle,  while  t£f^t^^)rtf  f'*®^ 
method  ias6ft  ttnd  pliable.     ^  ^^^^g^^ 
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BOGTOSmO    WITUOVT 

ABOin  ZWISB, 


From  the  inquiries  received,  I  feel  sure  many 
of  the  friends  will  be  Interested  fn  this  wonder- 
ful new  health-food  for  invalids.  On6  comfort- 
ing thing  ahoui  it  is,  it  is  notonlv  cheaper  than 
medicine  and  doctors,  but  is  cheaper,  at  the 
present  low  price  of  wheat,  than  almost  any 
thing  else  one  can  live  upon.  Get  the  very  liest 
quality  of  wheat  you  can  find.  If  you  think 
the  wheat  from  Minnesota  Is  superior  to  that 
in  yonrown  locality,  get  some  Minnesota  wheat. 
Have  it  cleaned  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
Remove  not  only  all  furelgn  seeds,  but  all 
shrunken  or  broken  grains.  An  expert  miller 
can  do  it  for  you.  or  perhaps  add  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  cleaning.  1  do  not  know  how 
many  mills  for  making  whole- wheat  flour  there 
are  in  the  country.  The  appMra^us  is  very 
simple.  I  have  vlttiied  the  one  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  us,  and  I  have  asked  our  miller  to 
tell  me  something  about  it.    Here  ib  hfs  letter: 

Jfn  A.  I.  Root:— The  wheat  is  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  aooured,  and  then  ground  on  a  buhr 
miU  with  a  very  smooth  face,  then  bolted  on  a  cen> 
trif ugal  reel  manufactured  by  myself.  It  is  clothed 
with  silk  cloth.  The  prooesa  is  very  slow,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  got  all  the  gluten  off  the  bran:  and  by 
grinding  too  fast  you  are  unable  to  do  this.  The 
gluten  Is  the  moat  essential  part  of  the  whole-wheat 
lour.  The  buhr  mill  I  am  ualnir  Is  a  SO-inch  mill 
manufkictured  by  Nordyke  ft  Maruion  Manufactur- 
ing Ca,  IndianapoUa.  Ind. . 

If  there  is  any  thing  more  vou  wish  to  know  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  you  any  information  I  can. 

AbbeyvlTle,  O.,  Nov.  BB.  IT.  B.  McKbnnbt. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  the  mill,  he  has 
since  written  as  follows: 

I  am  unable  to  give  prices  on  machinery  for  man- 
ufacturing whole-wheat  flour,  but  I  should  think 
•800  wooldpurchaae  aU  the  machinery  neceaaaty. 

Abbeyvllle,  O.,  Dec  8.  W.  B.  MoKbnhbv. 

Several  have  informed  me  that  they  have 
made  excellent  whole-  wheat  flour  by  grinding 
it  flne  in  one  of  the  large  slznd  coffee-miilH,  or 
even  in  the  Wilson  bone- mil  Is  which  we  offer 
f6r  sale.  That  produced  by  the  writer  of  the 
above  lett«'rs  is  mostly  sold  in  10- lb.  sacks.  A 
10- pound  sack  costs  us  25  cts.  It  is  retailed  by 
the  grocers  generally  at  30  cte.  I  believe  it  is 
considered  better  to  buy  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
often.  Ordinary  fine  wheat  fiour  can  be  kept 
several  months,  or  a  year;  and,  in  fact,  a  good 
many  people  buy  their  year's  supply  at  one 
time;  and  the  good  housewife,  when  she  gets 
acquainted  with  a  certain  brand  of  flour,  knows 
lost  what  to  calculate  upon  for  a  whole  year. 
Well,  for  some  roaMon  I  can  not  explain,  the 
whole-wheHt  Hour  does  not  keep  like  the  other. 
Friend  McKt^nney  advises  all  his  patrons  to 
make  bread  from  the  whole-wheat  flonr  exactly 
as  you  would  make  nice  white  bread.  I  have 
interviewed  Mrs,  Root.  and.  as  nearly  as  I  can 
make  out.  the  process  ts  about  as  follows: 

In  two  quarts  of  water  and  milk*  (half  and 

*The  milk  should  be  omitted  In  treating  people 
who  are  very  sick:  In  fact.  I  have  tried  to  have  Mrs. 
Root  omit  the  milk.  She  says  she  can  not  make  real 
good  bread  without  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
very  much  prefer  it,  and  so  I  have  used  it  in  that 
way.  I  haye  written  to  Dr.  Lewis  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  here  is  his  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  Root;— Bread  made  of  whole-wheat  -flour 
is  more  easily  digested  without  the  mtik  or  cream; 
and  for  dyspeptics  it  is  much  better.  The  milk  and 
cream  make  it  sweeter,  and  for  some  persons  more 
palatable.  In  our  own  management  of  all  onranic 
troubles,  breadstuffs  of  all  sorts  are  prohibited 
until  they  can  be  taken  without  injury  to  the  pa- 
tient.. When  allowed  it  should  be  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  a  physician  traiqed  along  the  line  of 
treatment  we  advocate  and  practice.    Glad  to  know 


XEJncnn ;    MPJfM     half)  |he  dissolves  four  cakes  of  compressed 

BBAOK.  yeast.    If  you  do  not  use  such  yf  ast,  vary  the 

directibns  I  have  given,  accordingly.    Now  sift 


in  your  whole-wheat  flour  until  the  dough  is 
sufficiently  »i\fl  to  bn  kneaded.  Knead  well, 
and  put  it  In  n  br«4ad-pau.  Set  it  away  where 
the  temperuiurt"  will  be  Just  right  fur  it  to  rise. 
We  have  a  shelf  Just  over  the  reservoir  of  our 
Stewart  stove,  near  the  pipe,  where  the  temper- 
ature is  always  lust  about  right.  When  it  is 
ready,  which  will  be  in  about  three  hours  or 
less,  It  is  made  into  loaves,  and  they  are  baked 
in  what  we  call  the  World*s  Fair  baking- tin. 
We  call  it "  World's  Fair  *»  because  she  learned 
the  process  during  our  visit  to  the  World's 
Fair.  It  was  given  in  a  talk  by  Mrs.  EwIng,  a 
celebrated  teacher  on  bread -making.  These 
bread-tins  I  am  speaking  of  are  about  llkea 
section  of  small  stovepipe  split  in  two  length- 
wise—a  shallow  trough  without  ends.  The 
advantag*^  iti.  that  the  bread  bakes  much  better 
than  where  the  bottom  of  the  tin  Is  flat.  She 
has  made  such  delicious  and  toothsome  bread 
ever  since  that  visit  to  the  World's  Fair  that 
we  as  a  family  have  become  large  bread-con- 
snmen*.  If  you  have  not  tried  any  of  the 
World^s  Fair  bread  I  think  you  had  better  have 
some,  for  we  pronounce  it  by  all  odds  the  best 
bread  in  the  world.  The  recipe  given  above 
calls  for  an  extra  quantity  of  yea^t,  and  this 
costs  something,  I  know:  but  If  you  can  get  a. 
family  to  eating  br^ad  largely,  instead  of  the 
crackers  bought  at  the  grocery,  or  pie  and  cake, 
you  will  save  in  health  and  In  doctors'  bills 
ever  so  much  more  than  the  cost  of  a  few  more 
yeast  cakes  at  2  cts.  each.  In  my  directions 
for  zwieback,  I  said  hake  the  slices  of  bread 
several  hours.  Mrs.  Root  tells  me  the  zwieback 
is  better,  and  more  crisp,  to  be  baked  as  quickly 
as  you  can  without  having  it  brown  on  the  out- 
side before  the  middle  is  perfectly  dry.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  nicest  I  ever  ate  was  made 
and  all  finished  the  »ame  day  the  bread  was 
baked. 

Now.  for  a  good  while,  even  while  our  family 
was  using  zwieback  to  a  large  extent,  I  refused 
to  touch  ft.  I  said  they  might  eat  ^*  dry  crusts  ** 
if  they  wanted  to.  but  I  hadn't  time  for  so 
much  foolishness.  Since  I  have  been  Under  the 
doctor's  care,  however.  I  hsve  become  so  fond 
of  it  that  I  never  know  when  to  stop  eating. 
In  fact.  I  think  I  could  <^t  zwieback  for  two 
hours,  and  still  enjoy  It.  Sometimes  when  hur- 
ried I  have  put  a  piece  in  my  pock«^t.  and  have 
eaten  it  leisurely  at  my  work.  Or  if  the  women- 
folks get  in  a  hurry,  and  want  to  clear  off  the 
table.  I  sometimes  sit  down  at  mv  desk,  with 
my  agricultural  papers,  and  eat  zwlfback  while 
I  read.  After  it  has  been  chewed  up  fine  I  still 
chew  until  it  Is  a  delicious  creamy  mixture, 
made  by  combining  with  the  liquids  of  the 
mouth,  produced  by  nature  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. Now,  if  yon  stop  chewing  for  a  little 
while,  because  you  have  got  your  mind  on 
something  else,  you  will  all  at  once  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  you  hold  In  your  mouth  the  most 
delicious  food  you  ever  tasted.  In  fact.  I  have 
often  thought,  especially  of  late,  that  there  ts 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fruits,  nuts,  fish,  or  game, 
that  could  be  compared  with  it  as  an  article  of 
food:  and  the  very  best  thing  about  It  is  that 
it  novf^r  leaves  any  unpleasant  taste  after  you 
stop  eating~no.  not  even  If  you  eat  zwieback 
for  an  hour.  The  same  is  true  with  the. lean- 
meat  or  be^^fjieak  diet:  but,  in  my  experience, 
with  a, very  few  other  articles  of  food,  For 
years  I  hav«>  been  so  accustomed  to  haying  a 
sort  of  sour  or  bitter  taste  in  my  mouth  for 

you  are  feeling  Iwttef ,    Do  not  digress  too  frequent- 
ly or  too  radically.        '  (^  ,^  X^M-liMWis. 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  25.  tized  by  VjODV  IC 
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^ooie  Utile  time  after  eatiiig  almost  any  thiag, 
thavigofc  to  expect  It  as  a  matter  of  co||ree. 
With  ihe  lean  meat  or  zwieback  I  have  never 
noticed  ihi6  once;  but  If  I  eat  fruit  or  sweets  of 
■any  sort,  the  same  old  result  is  sure  to  follow. 
Very  nice  zwieback  can  be  madeof  t^/iite  i^rtiud, 
or  even  of  bdk^^8  bread,  but  it  has  noi  thu  rich 
nuLiv  flavor  ihat  we  tind  iu  ihat  made  from 
wbole-vk  heat  flour.  Well  might  brotid  be  truth- 
fully  termed  the  "staff  of  life,*'  if  the  brt-uu  is 
made  of  whole*  wheat  flonr.  and  iheu  afterwatd 
baked,  or  iwice  baked,  as  I  have  described.  I 
believe  invalids  almost  all  agree  in  regard  lo 
this.  Lei  me  say  once  more,  that  it  is  ever  t^o 
much  cheaper  ihau  crackers,  and  ever  su  much 
more  wholesome.  I  do  wi>h  zwieback  of  ^ome 
kind  might  more  largely  take  the  place  of 
crackers.  When  I  went  to  Atlanta  1  carriea 
along  such  a  quantity  that  1  brought  some 
back.  It  was  put  aside,  and  by  hotne  oversight 
it  did  not  get  on  the  table  uutii  two  or  three 
weeks  after  it  was  wade,  be>ides  taking  that 
long  Journey  in  mv  lunch -basket.  Kut  after 
all  this,  the  whole  family  pronounced  it  just  as 

food  as  the  freshest  made.  1  believe,  however, 
Irs.  Root  gave  it  a  third  baking  in  the  oven, 
to  purify  It  and  dry  it  out.  If  1  am  correct, 
Drs.  Lewis  and  Salisbury  place  zwieback  next 
to  lean  beef,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  right. 
Vegetarians  and  meat-eaters  can  all  unite  and 
agree  on  zwfebaok,  even  if  they  do  not  on  the 
rest.  , 

Now,  when  oae:rPA^  got  so  that  he  can  eat 
other  kinds  of  food,  what  shall  he  take  next? 
Weil,  I  presume  each  per»on  must  experiment 
and  study  into  the  matter  for  k^imseif.  I  found 
the    ginten    preparation  or  graham  crackers, 

Sranose,  wheat- germ  grits,  and  Pftti John's 
reak fast-food,  to  come  next  to  the  zwieback. 
In  the  way  of  fruit  I  was  pretty  strongly  In-, 
ciined  to  baked  apples,  or  nice  apple-sauce 
made  without  sngnr,  flrst.  Or.  Lewis,  however, 
places  California  prunes,  cooked  without  sugar, 
ahead  of  any  other  fruit;  and  after  consider- 
abl«  careful  experimenting  I  have  decided  his 
bead  is  level  In  this  matter  also.  I  wonder  if 
oar  friendsoat  in  California,  who  raise  prunes 
bv  the  ions  and  carloads,  are  aware  of  this  fact. 
Why  don't  they  make  a  bigger  stir  about  it  ? 

WhoK'  the  digestion  i^^tlli  weak,  the  prunes 
should  be  tlrst  boiled,'t^d  the  water  or  juice 
poured  off.  in  some  cases. it  may  be  baiter  to 
do  this  a  second  time.  Now  cook  'them  once 
more,  carefully  peel  off  the  bkins.  and  eat  the 
pulp  with  your  zwieback  (of  course,  you  will 
not  swallow  the  stone):  and  if  yon  commence 
eating,  say  one  at  breakfa>i,  and  no  more  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  keep  this  up  until  your  diges- 
tive apparatus  has  learned  how  to  manage  the 
one  prune,  then  yJu  may  take  one  at  breakfast 
and  one  at  dinner;  and  in  a  little  more  time 
you  may  take  two  £LLbreakra^l  and  two  at  din- 
ner, and  Hnally  thiH;  and  later  still  as  many 
as  you  really  care  for.  just  as  you  eat  your 
meat  and  zwieback.  If,  however,  you  should 
commence  by  eating  a  whole  saocerfUI  just  be- 
cause they  taste  so  delicious,  you  would  have 
a  backset,  and  possibly  Imagine  that  all  the 
pains  you  had  taken  with  your  diet  had  not 
really  amounted  lo  any  thinii— you  were  the 
same  old  sixpence.  Your  digestion  mus^t  get 
acquainted  with  things  just  exactly  as  people 
must  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  When 
any  delicacy  in  the  way  of  fru,i t  or  vegetables 
';[  first  eomex  on  to  the  table  at  the  proper  season. 
XAkt^jilUtle  at  flrst.  One  reason  why  so  many 
^'pebple  say  honey  makes  them  sUk  js  becau>e 
they  go  and  eat  a  great  lot  when  Chey  havn  not 
tasted  any  honey  before  for  perhaps  week?*  or 
even  months.  No  wonder  it  did  not  "agree" 
with  them. 


Now  I  have  something  more  to  tell. in  regard 
tb  docti^nir  \Hthout  medicine.  My  venerable 
friend  VanDeuseu  was  inclined  to  poke  fun  at 
me  at  Atlanta  because  I  had  two  kinds  of  med- 
icine to  takt!,  even  in  a  public  restaurant,  be- 
fore 1  comnieneid  on  my  meat  and  zwieback. 
At  pieaent  I  am  not  taking  u  particle  of  medi- 
icine.  and  iiave  not  b^en  lor  s>ume  little  time. 
Kow,  this  is  not  the  best  part  of  it.  The  best  is 
this:  I  was  nally  f  urprl>td  to  tind  a  few  days 
ago  that  1  hsd  reached  a  point  when  I  not  only 
did  not  need  the  medicine,  but  was  better  off 
without  it.  My  digestive  apparatus  seemed  to 
say,  **Look  here,  Bro.  Root;  this  outride  assist- 
ance is  not  needed  at  all  now.  in  fact,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  stir  up  unpleasantness.*'  I  took  the 
bint,  and  used  a  smaller  dose.  Finally  Nature 
salil.  **  We  do  not  want  the  smaller  dose.  There 
Is  now  no  neid  of  any  'phybic*  or  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  Y'iii  just  leave  your  medicine  on  the 
sideboard,  and  attend  to  your  other  affairs,  and 
we  will  run  your  daily  habits  as  regularly  as  a 
clock."  And  Nature  Is  doing  it  right  straight 
along.  It  is  a  mystery  to  mu.  and  I  can  hardly 
understitnd  it.  I  can  eat  a-^  much  beefseak  at  a 
meal  as  is  u<«ed  bv  a  good  sized  family  ordinari- 
ly—yes, more  too:  and  1  can  do  it  three  times 
a  day,  and  not  a  bit  of  constipation.  I  am  now 
eating  ju>i  what  I  please.  If  you  will  accept  this 
last  with  some  modification.  I  am  not  usins 
any  sugar,  however.  lU  all.  I  do  not  want  it.  I 
have  prunes  whenever  I  want  them,  and  as 
many  ns  I  want.  I  can  almost  say  the  same  of 
baked  apples.  1  should  like  potatoes  in  a  little 
larger  quantity  than  Nature  approves  Of;  but 
this  is  a  com piifa lively  small  trifle. 

Bi'fore  I  go  ft^rther.  perhaps  I  Should  say  I 
tried  Ii'sving  off  medicine  several  times  during 
the  tir.-st.  ihree  or  four  months  of  my  beef  diet, 
but  It  did  'lot  answi-r.'  Again  and  again  I  was 
forced  to  conclud<^  that  the  doctor  knew  best. 
I  have  always  been  afraid  of  becoming  a  slave 
to  quinine,  physic,  pepsin,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Yon  might  in  one  sense  say  1  am  a  slave 
to  lean  meat  even  yet;  but  I  think  no  more,  or 
but  little  more  so.  than  to  hot  water.  I  rarely 
drink  avy  tfiing  at  ray  tneal*.  hut  f  do  have  big 
drlnksof  hot  water  ip  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
and  middle  of  the  aftc^moon,  and  this  I  ninst 
have.  One  need  not  worry,  however,  when  he 
foHs  that  he  has  become  so  much  addicted  to 
pure  wcUer  that  he  can  not  very  well  get  along 
without  it.  May  €lod  be  praised  :  and  may  he 
help  others  out  of  their  troubles  as  he  has  help- 
ed yonro  d  friend  A.  I.  R. 
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ATLANTA. 

By  some  misunderstanding,  the  flrst  session 
of  tiie  bee-keepers*  congress  was  to  meet  In 
Council  Hall,  on  the  exposition  grounds.  It 
was  announced  through  the  bee  journals  to  be 
at  the  Hotel  Jackson.  This  threw  things  out 
of  shape,  so  that  the  first  day  was  spent  mainly 
on  the  exposition  grounds. 

The  4tn  of  December,  you  wfll  remember, 
was  not  only  about  the  coldest  day  during  the 
whole  of  that  month,  but  it  was  one  of  the  cold- 
est days  ever  known  in  Atlanta  in  any  month 
or  any  winter.    On  leaving  home  I  took  the 

Frecdution  to  be  well  bundled  up;  and.  fearing 
shi)uld  get  chilled,  I  chose  to  so  over  to  the 
grounds  by  steam-cars  instead  of  by  the  electric 
llniv    SQmQb9d;y.}lliti?  they  were  rather  warmer 
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First  we  had  to  wait  for  the  cars  to  start. 
There  was  do  warm  depot  lo  wait  In  as"w^ 
have  here  at  the  North,  aud  the  cars  them- 
selves were  simply  opeu  summer  cooveyances. 
Of  course,  there  were  some  very  loose  light  cur- 
tains flapping  in  the  winds;  but  these  only 
served  to  make  one  more  chilly.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  exposition  I  was  chille.1  through 
and  through.  SSomebody  said  Machinery  Hall 
would  be  the  warmest  place  early  in  the  morn- 
ing: but  the  weather  was  unexpected  to  most 
of  the  people,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  machinery 
seemed  to  be  frozen  up.  One  might  get  up  near 
the  great  engines,  and  warm  up  one  side  while 
the  other  got  chilled.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
call  a  halt  right  here  or  1  shall  be  complaining 
before  I  know  it.  People  with  much  vitality, 
and  strong,  robust  constitutions,  where  they 
were  exceedingly  well  clothed,  perhaps  did  not 
mind  the  weather  very  much;  although  lam 
inclined  to  think  that  many  others  suffered  as 
well  as  myself;  for  wherever  there  was  a  warm 
place,  even  If  it  were  only  a  big  camptire  in  the 
open  air,  I  s^aw  rich  and  poor,  little  and  big, 
white  and  colored,  huddling  up  close  together 
to  get  warm,  forgetting  all  imaginary  lines  of 
caste  and  social  standing.  Since  getting  home 
I  am  told  that  some  of  the  friends  from  Florida 
caught  Severe  colds.  Just  as  l-'Came pretty  near 
doing. 

There*was  enoufch  in  Machinery  Hall  alone 
for  one  to  study  a  whole  day,  and  so  with  doz- 
ens of  other  buildings.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  new  device 
for  raising  water.  The  way  ^ou  get  the  water 
out  of  the  well  Is  to  pump  air  down  to  the  bot- 
tom; and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  com- 
pressed air  is  made  to  go  under  the  water,  and 
shoot  it  out  of  the  top  of  the  well,  bringing 
8and,gravel,  dirt,  and  every  thing  else  up.  There- 
were  several  things  accomplished  by  this  device. 
First  your  windmill,  engine,  or  other  power 
that  works  the  air-pump,  may  be  at  any  con- 
venient distance  from  the  well,  for  you  can 
send  air  through  iron  pipes  laid  right  on  top  of 
the  ground,  without  any  danger  of  freezing. 
There  are  no  valves  to  clog  and  stick  up  and 
wear  out.  The  water  poors  forth  in  a  steady, 
constant  stream,  so  long  as  the  air  is  forced 
down  into  the  well. 

Pretty  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  automatic 
machinery  we  saw  at  the  World's  ITalr  were  at 
Atlanta;  and  some  things  of  later  date  than 
the  World's  Fair  times.  An  automatic  ma- 
chine turned  out  corkscrews  by  the  bushel,  ton. 
or  carload.  All  it  wanted  was  wire,  and  power 
to  move  It.  Speaking  of  automatic  devices  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  always  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  devices  whereby  machlnei-y  might  do 
the  work  of  buying  and^elllng.  Hold  on !  I  do  not 
believe  I  ever  saw  a  machine  that  would  make 
purchases,  and  drive  sharp  bargains;  but  we 
do  now  have  quite.  4  .gpod  many  machines  for 
aelMng  various  commodities.  At  the  World's 
Fair,  you  know  an  automatic  machine  sold 
Waukesha  drinking-water  for  a  penny  a  glass. 
Well,  at  Atlanta,  stationed  all  over  the  grounds, 
we  saw  solemn-looking  machines  proclaiming 
to  passers-by,"  Ice-cold  orange  cider  for  a  nickel 
a  glass." 

The  ** ice-cold"  was  rather  a  burlesque  on 
that  particular. day.  If  the  machine  had  said 
hot  coffee  or  hot  water,  the  former  would  have 
struck  the  crowd  more  favorably,  and  the  latter 
would  have  hit  me  exactly.  Other  beverages 
than  orange  cider  were  also  served  by  auto- 
matic machinery;  I  do  not  know  how  much 
they  were  patronized,  or  how  well  the  appara- 
tus did  its  work;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
there  might  be  a  great  tfuture  in  developing 
this  matter  of  having  .ipaohines  tb  receive 


money  and  deliver  goods  of  certalu;8taple;kinds. 
The  machines  themselves  certainly  would  not  be 
guilty  of  running  off  with  the  money,  cheating 
In  change,  nor  giving  scrimp  or  vcant  mea- 
sure; at  least,  if  it  scrimped  to  one  individual 
it  would  SCI  Imp  tu  all,  so  there  would  be  no 
partiality  ur  favoritism.  Perhaps  1  might 
mention  here  that  hot  tea  and  coffee  were  sold 
all  over  the  grounds  for  a  nickel  —  that  is, 
where  the  apparatus  was  not  frozen  up. 

Friend  Danzen baker  had  a  stand  in  Agricul- 
tural Bulidiqg,  where  he  explained  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  of  his  hive.  I  asked  one  of  the 
bee -friends  if  he  kept  there  rleht  along;  and 
when  he  nodded  assent  1  said,  "Why.  how  does 
he  keep  warm  in  a  building  that  has  no  ar- 
rangements for  heating  ?  " 

The  reply  was,  *'  He  keeps  warm  by  talking, 
of  course." 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  ^rcasm  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  friend  Dauzenbaker  is  certainly 
a  well-posted  bee-keeper.  His  ideas— at  least 
most  of  them— are  sound,  aud  he  is  doubtless 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  explaining 
things  to  crowds,  and  directing  bee-keepers  into 
better  aud  more  impro\^  channels  of  work. 

Somebody  suggested  that  Electricity  fiuild- 
ing  would  be  warm,  and  so  we  started  over 
there.  On  the  way  one  of  the  crowd  said :  ''  O 
Mr:  Root!  you  must  take  Just  one  glimpse  of 
this  building  here,  even  If  you  are  cold."  This 
was  the  industrial  department  for  work  of  the 
colored  people,  and  it  was  indeed  a  surprise. 
Had  no  one  told  you,  you  might  have  mistaken 
it  in  many  respects  for  an  average  exposition 
building.  Not  only  in  the  products  of  the  soil, 
but  in  almost  all  the  industrial  arts,  there  were 
samples  of  work  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  almost  any  thing  we  have;  and,  best  of 
all.  there  were  samples  of  their  school  work — 
writing,  drawing,  composition,  kindergarten 
work,  and  every  thing  else  to  show  what  the 
colored  schooisiof  the  South  were  accomplishing. 
Best  of  all,  there  were  excellent  photographs, 
taken,  of  course,  by  colored  artists,  of  the  educat- 
ed and  intelligent  colored  men  and  women.  My 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  Booker  Washington, 
and  then  quite  an  array  of  excellent  pictures  of 
ministers,  lawyers,  9j^  doctors,  among  the  col- 
ored people.  Well  msls  it  been  caid  that  the 
crop  of  boys  and  girls  are  the  most  important 
crop  that  any  farmer  ever  undertook  to  grow. 
But  it  takes  more  than  one  summer— yes,  or  & 
decade  of  summers— to  grow  a  crop  of  educated 
men  and  women.  The  idea  burst  upon  my  in- 
telligence with  wonderful  power,  that  the  first, 
or  almost  the  Hrst,  crop— matured  crop— of  col- 
ored people,  the  work  of  educating  the  freemen 
of  the  South,  was  just  now  coming  before  the 
world. 

A  colored  lady  stood  near  the  entrance,  to 
welcome  visitors.  Notigithstandlng  her  fea- 
tures showed  almost  pure  African  blood,  there 
was  an  air  of  gentility,  self-possession,  and  re- 
finement that  nothing  but  education  can  give; 
and  when  some  vulgar  and  uncourteous  white 
people  who  were  passing  by  looked  her  in  the 
face  with  a  bold  stare,  and  said,  with  a  coarse, 
unfeeling  laugh,  *'  Well,  that  Is  pretty  good  for 
niggers,  any  way,"  our  colored  friend  had  not 
only  education  enough,  but  grace  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  roply  with  gentleness, 
and  even  with  a  pleasant  smile,  to  those  rude 
sallies.  Eddoatton  and  Christianity  can  not,  it 
is  true,  make  a  dark  skin  white;  but  they  can 
change  the  coarse  low  mind  Into  one  of  gentle^ 
ness,  purity,  and  truth.  I  do  not  know  Just 
how  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  colored  people 
and  the  whites  living,  side  by  side:  but  I  do 
know  that  the  spirit  of  Intelligence  and  meek 
Christianity  should  be  recognized  and  respected^ 
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DO  matter  whether  its  possessor  be  whit^.  or 
tlack.  ,,) 

Just  .then  I  was  admonished  that.  If  I  dfd  not 
get  into  some  warm  building,  I  s)ioaId  be  chilled 
to  SQch  an  extent  that  there  would  hardly  be  a 
▼estiffeof  the  work  left  of  what  the  beefsteak 
diet  has  been  doing  in  the  last  few  mooihs. 
We  went  Into  Electricity  Building;  but  while 
it  glittered  like  the  northern  lights,  with 
shining  metal  and  scintillating  dynamos,  it  al- 
^seemed  to  me  like  the  chUl  of  the  northern 
lights  away  up  to  where  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  around  the  very  north  pole  itself.  I 
CQt  loose  from  the  crowd,  and  told  them  I 
^boold  have  to  get  warmed  up,  regardless  of  any 
thing  else.  I  saw  a  notice,  "  Japanese  tea,  a 
nickel  a  cnp."  A  couple  of  pleasant  young 
ladies  were  presiding;  but  the  cold  was  so  great 
they  had  hardly  ** thawed  out**  the  tea.  I 
drank  one  cup,  but  it  was  not  very  warm,  and 
asked  for  another.  This  was  tendered  with 
-some  crisp  wafer  crackers,  and  all  for  a  nickel. 
I  should  have  preferred  the  hot  water  alone; 
hot  I  ate  the  wafers  out  of  courtesy— not  be- 
cause I  wanted  them.  I  do  not  know  but  they 
felt  sorry  for  me;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  sup- 
pose the  people  were  all  sorry.  They  were  very 
Kind  and  courteous,  and  every  thing  I  asked  for 
was  very  reasonable  indeed. 

bomebod  v'iold  me  j  ust  at>on  t  this  time  that  the 
Florida  bitiiding  was  always  warm.  They  had 
eiotic  plants  there  that  could  not  be  allowed  to 
get  cold,  so  I  spent  ^  sreat  part  of  my  time 
there,  reviewing  the  familiar  scenes  of  last 
winter.  I  have  told  yon  about  the  shell  mounds 
of  Florida.  Well,  the  Floritla  building  is  one 
immense  ithell  mound.  The  very  sitrht  Of  it 
made  my  heart  throb  with  pleasant  recollec- 
tions. About  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  mound 
there  is  a  sort  of  jog  in  the  incline,  and  a  band 
of  windows  passes  clear  nronnd  on  one  level. 
The  embankment  of  ^artb  to  elevate  the  monnd 
keeps  out  the  frost,  and  a  dozen  steam -radiators 
make  the  bo41dIngverv  comforts  bio.  There  I 
«iw.  in  large  raised  maps,  the  whole  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  I  passed  over  last  winter. 
The  shining  lakes  that  are  sprinkled  almost 
like  snowflakes  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
State  are'  represented  on  the  map  by  pieces  of 
glass.  The  Florida  friends^  pointed  out  to  us 
where  they  lived  and  the  ^ood  honey  localities: 
and  a  thousand  other  thinffs  we  have  read 
about,  but  could  not  really  understand,  are  very 
plain  as  yon  see  them  on  the  raised  map. 

In  the  afternoon  the  weather  moderated  so  I 
got  out  with  the  rest.  We  had  a  brief  session 
of  the  congress  In  the  auditorium:  but  it  was 
Ohio  day.  and  the  Ohio  people  are  a  little  too 
demonstrative  for  ^nv  other  meeting  than 
their  own  to  be  much  of  a  snecess,  in  even  a  re- 
Ttmte  corner  of  the  auditorium. 

In  blundering  around,  by  some  means  I  found 
myself  in  the  broad  street  of  Midway.  There 
was  the  Ferris  wheel  (or.  at  least,  a  smaller 
one),  sure  enongh.  I  wanted  to  take  a  ride  on 
It:  but  the  way  the  wind  made  the  people 
shiver  warned  me* I  had  better  look  out.  The 
managers  of  the  fair  assured  the  crowd  that  it 
was  not  cold  a  bit  away  up  high  in  the  sun- 
shine; bnt  the  crowd  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
well  convinced.  There  were,  however,  enouffh 
tough  and  hardy  ones  to  keep  the  boxes  pretty 
well  filled.  I  was  looking  for  some  place  where 
it  was  real  warm,  without  so  mDohi  regard  to 
the  wonderful  sights  or  the  expense.  I  noticed 
QTiite,  a  crowd  around  one  grotesqne-^looking 
Turkish  bnilding:  and  a  voluble  man  was  urg- 
ing everybody  to  *'  come-in  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  real  Turkish  harem.  Come  and  see  the 
oriental  beauties  In  their  imtive  costumes,  espe- 
cially arranged  to  display  their  wonderful  *  lov- 


ItDess.*'*  I  don*tt8uppose  that  is  ^ii«twhathe 
said,  but  it  comes  near  enough.  I  instantly 
grasped  at  the  probability  that  these  women 
would  have  to  be  kept  warm,  and  here  I  should 
find  a  warmer  apartment.  Some  gentle-faced 
women  were  urging  their  husbands  not  to  go  to 
see  the  wicked  institution;  and  before  I  knew 
it  I  was  pushed  along  In  a  crowd  of— well,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  might  call  them  wicked 
husbands.  Just  as  I  was  passing  in,  something 
seemed  to  sav,  '*  Look  here,  old  fellow,  how  is 
it  going  to  look  if  some  of  your  bee- friends  or 
some  of  your  Florida  acquaintances  should  say 
that  they  actually  saw  A,  I.  R.  paying  out  his 
money  to  go  In  with  a  crowd  of  roughs  to  see  a 
public  display  of  the  interior  of  a  Turkish 
/lorem f **.  By  that  time,  however,  I  had  got 
inside.  Well,  the  room  was  not  warm  at  all; 
in  fact.  I  rather  think  it  was  the  frozen  ground, 
just  like  that  outside.  The  only  women  to  be 
seen  were  photographs  of  statuary,  and  I 
should  think  the  statuary  was  very  cold  at  the 
time  the  photographs  were  taken.  You  look 
through  a  series  of  big  magnifying-gl asses  to 
see  them.  A  fellow  near  me.  who  had  invested 
his  money  contrary  to  his  wife*s  advice,  looked 
through  one  of  the  lenses,  uttered  a  vehement 
'* Gosh!  swindled  again!  "and  pushed  for  the 
exit,  without  even  deigning  to  notice  the  twen- 
ty or  thirty  other  places  to  be  looked  Into.  I, 
however,  took  my  time  and  went  the  rounds, 
and  thought  I  would  se^  how  mnch  there  was 
so  very  bad.  even  In  Midway.  There  was  not 
any  thing  worse  than  you  see  In  exhibitions  of 
marble  statuary  In  almost  any  of  the  fine-art 
buildings.  The  proprietors  oi^  Midway  made 
capital  hy  pretending  they  had  something  th^t 
was  really  wicked,  when  they  hadn*t.  In  other 
words,  they  made  eveybody  believe  they  were 
croing  to  see  llye  women  instead  of  just  pic- 
tures of  women  in  marble;  ^nd  I  don't  know, 
but  this  part  of  Midway  Is  teaching  Tnankind 
some  wholesome  lessons  after  all. 

Tes,  thcfre  was  a  veritable  bullfight  adver* 
tised  as  going  on  all  the  time  it  he  very  day  I 
was  there:  It  cost  50  ots.  to  see  it:  but  if  you 
looked  carefully  there  was  one  line  of  fine  print 
that  said  there  would  be  absolutely  no  blood- 
shed, neither  would  anybody*8  life  be  endanger- 
ed, tsven  if  the  bulls  were  the  wildest  and  fierce- 
est  that  oould  be  captured  from  the  wild*  herds 
of  the  plains. 

My  teeth  were  chattering  by  this  time,  and  I 
mixed  in  with  a  motley  crowd  that  was  trying 
to  squeeze  iii  around  a  bonfire  made  of  pfne 
boxes.  When  they  got  in,  however,  the  fire 
was  so  hot  they  were  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  to 
squeeze  out  again.3 

As  it  was  getting  toward  night.  I  decided  to 
go  home  on  the  electric  cars  that  time,  hoping 
they  would  be  quicker  if  not  warmer  than  the 
steam- ears.  We  had  the  same  flapping  curtains 
that  might  be  beau tlfrf! 'Muring  a  warm  day, 
but  they  did  not  fill  the  bUTjust  that  afternoon 
—at  least  to  me.  I  lonared  for  the  radiator  In 
my  room  at  the  hotel.  When  I  stepped  from 
the  car  It  was  night.  I  asked  somebody  to 
show  me  the  shortest  cut  to  Hotel  Jackson. 
Three  or  four  persons  stopped  and  took  pains 
to  give  me  the  fullest  directions:  and.  by  the 
way.  I  found  this  cheerful,  ready  spirit  all 
through  Atlanta.  Everybody,  almost  every- 
where, was  ready  to  stop  and  look  after  a 
stranirer.  and  show  him  all  the  courtesy  he 
could  ask  for.  When  I  was  down  in  Mississip- 
pi I  told  you  of  a  queer  expression  one  hears. 
When  some  one  points  out  a  direction  you  are 
to  take,  instead  of  saying.  "Go  that  way,*'  as 
we  do  here  in  the  North,  he  says,  "Go  that  a 
way.**  In  fact,  the  .word  "  way  *'  is  so  gemeral  - 
ly> preceded'  by  that. queer  little  vowel  a,  that  I 
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think  I  coald  almost  tell  A  .^utberner  by 
simply  asking  him  what  direction  Iwa3s  to  take! 

Judging  from  past  experience,  and  especially 
the  way  my  throat  was  buzzing  and  humming, 
I  expectea  tu  pass  a  8leeple>8  night,  and  be 
down  sick  the  next  day.  I  stepped  into  a  cor- 
ner drugstore  and  lold  the  derk  my  predica- 
ment. He  reache<i  into  a  drawer,  and  gave  me 
some  throat  lozenges  without  any  sugar  in 
their  composition.  1  told  him  that  I  did  not 
want  any  thing  with  sugar  in  it. 

''  Now,^'  said  he,  **  you  can  fix  that  throat  of 
yours  so  you  will  sleep  all  night,  by  a  counier- 
irritant.  Bring  that  pain  and  sorones^  to  the 
outside.  Thu I  old  remedy.  Perry  Davis'  pain- 
killer, will  do  ii  as  well  as  uny  thing  you  can 
get.  Take>  a  good  dose  of  it  when  you  go  to 
bed,  according  tu  directions,  ihen  rub  it  on 
your  neck  and  throat  and  chest  until  \%  begins 
to  take  hold  of  the  flesh  and  make  It  burn. 
This  will  relieve  your  throat.  Take  one  of 
vour  big  drinks  of  hot  water  bt^fore  you  go  to 
bed;  cov«»r  up  warm;  and  In  the  morntnff,  if 
you  are  all  right,  score  one  for  Perry  Davls.^' 

The  above  is  my  version  of  what  he  said,  and 
it  succeeded  so  well  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
score  one"  right  here  for  a  chapter  on  doctor- 
ing toUh  medicine.  By  the  way,  these  counter- 
irribaAts  are  often  of  much  value,  and  their 
aetfoo  Is  as  straight  and  sound  sense,  almost,  as 
a  KHTgloal  operation.  Why,  don't  you  know, 
boys,  when  a  certain  blve  of  bies  Is  robbing 
some  other  one,  if  you  dtoiurb  their  hive  and 
break  down  their  hoaejr  yoti  turn  \he  current  of 
mischief  In  a  harmless  iHre^tiou?  Give  the 
robbers  all  they  can  Qttend  to  somewhere  else. 
Well,  this  tbruainf  mnie  seems  to  be  the  weak 
point  in  my  sy>tem.  A  e<»ld  always  takes  hold 
and  centers  there  firsts  and  It  was  really  only  a 
very  simple  thing  to  drive  it  off  with  an  exter- 
nal Irritant  insiead  of  one  thai  is  Internal.  The 
former  I  did  not  mind:  Uie  latter  prevents  me 
from  talking;  and  whim  you  keep  me  from  talk- 
ing, you  have  pratiy  nearly  boxed  me  up.  I  at- 
tended the  conv«nti<»  mM  aaxt  day;  and  by 
keepinfiT  1^  a  warm  roMo  i  was  pretiy  nearly  as 
well  as  usual,  aod  fiHl  ^ly'MTI share  of  talking. 
Now.  bene  is  another  point:  The  druggist 
charged  me  only  20  cts.  for  that  bottle  of  pain- 
killer, and  I  have  the  most  or  it  yet.  Twenty 
cents  for  a  good-sized  bottle  is  a  reasonable  and 
fair  price,  li  gives  the  manufacturer  a  big 
profit,  wh^re  he  puts  it  np  by  the  wagon  load  or 
carload.  Yes.  20  cts.  not  only  pays  a  good  prof- 
it, but  It  enables  the  manufacturer  to  put  In  a 
good  corkscrew  (one  of  those  made  by  that 
automatic  machine  I  told  you  about,  pmbabiy). 
even  at  that  price.  One  of  the  bee-friends  (I 
think  I  will  not  tell  which  one)  got  his  digestion 
out  of  rig  bv  dt inking  Adania  water.  He  did 
not  have  it  boi1ed«  and  taken  hot  as  I  do.  tie 
was  away  from  b^^rp^.^nd  a  9c>od  deal  troubled 
as  to  what  to  do,  anaasked  me  to  advise  him. 
He  said  he  did  not  believe  in  taking  brandy; 
but  under  the  circumstances  he  did  not  know 
but  he  would  have  lo  do  It,  althquffh  he  had 
taken  hardly  a  bit  In  all  his  life.  Wnat  do  you 
t/iin/cl  advised  him?  Said  I,  *'No.  no!  do  not 
get  any  brandy, even  If  you  know  It  will  get  you 
out  of  your  .present  trouble.  Thi  re  are  beiu^r 
medicines.  X^q  to  the  drugstore  and  get  some 
fluid  extract  or  Jamaica  ginger,  and  take  it  ac- 
cording to  directions.*'  IJe  told  me  next  day  his 
trouble  ended  soon  after  the  tirst  dose.  By  the 
way.  pure  Jamaica  ginger   has   a  wonderful 

Property  of  restoring  a  disordered  stomach  and 
owels,  many  times.  There  Is  a  kind  of  fluid 
extract  that  Is  made  without  any  alcoholic 
HquoRSfc  and  that  Is  what  you  want  to  get.  So 
there  are  at  least  two  c^ea^  si^mpliQ  medicines 
that  I  believe  I  can  conscientiously  riBcommend 


—painkiller  and  the  ginger.  By  the  way,  I 
think  this  painkiller  I  have  mentioned  has  been 
a  staple  medicine  for  fully  fifty  years.  When  I 
was  a  child  It  Is  almost  the  first  thing  I  can  rec- 
ollect In  the  way  of  medicine  that  was  boomed 
through  all  th^  newspapers  until  everybody 
knew  the  name  of  it. 


8UB-IBBI6ATION  IK    THK   GBEBNHOU8K. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  61.  from  our 
Ohio  Experim»>nt  Station.  I  think  I  have  nev- 
er read  any  agricultural  bulletin  with  so  much 
interest,  and  so  many  times,  as  I  have  this  one. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is.  the  whole  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  lettuce-growing,  aod  especially  the 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  which  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  give  to  I  he  world  years  ago  One  of  the 
f)Ieasantest  things  to  mo  about  these  bulletins 
s  the  concluding  summing  up  In  the  back  part; 
and  when  I  can  not  go  through  a  whole  bul- 
letin on  various  subjects.  1  oftentimes  turn  to 
the  summary  and  read  that.  1  am  now  going 
to  give  you  the  summary  right  here  of  Bulletin 
61:  and  then  if  you  want)  the  whole  you  can 
get  it  by  wri liner  to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Woostcr,  O. 

SUMMARV. 

1.  A  water-tight  bench- bottom  is  necessary  in  sub- 
Irrlgation,  and  may  be  made  uf  matched  iumlier,  or 
of  any  rough  lumber,  the  craclu  b<ing  luittened 
with  lath,  after  which  cement  Is  spread  over  ibe 
bottom  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  A  better  plan 
is  to  make  the  bench-bottnro  of  tile,  with  iron  sup- 
ports.    A  t)ed  may  be  made  on  the  ground  also. 

2.  The  irrigating^tile  may  be  laid  lengthwise  or 
crosswise  the  l>eds,  and  the  latter  plan  has  been  the 
more  satisfactory.  If  lomr  runs  of  tile  are  used,, 
there  should  be  asliirht  fall  of  one  or  two  inches  to 
the  hundred  feet,  and  strips  of  tin  should  be  insert- 
ed into  the  joints  at  Intervals  to  ohepk  the  too 
rapid  flow  of  water  to  the  lower  end. 

8.  Sub-irrigation  in  the  greenhouse  gt«w  out  of 
an  attempt  to  prc*vent  lettuce-rot,  by  watering  1>e- 
low  so  as  to  avoid  wetittng  the  foliage. 

4.  Watering  by  sub-irrtgatlon  is  more  efBcientbr 
and  cheaply  done  than  by  the  ordinary  method; 
sulhfriigated  soil  does  not  harden,  but  retains  its- 
original  loose,  f  riuhle  condition,  nor  does  it  become 
mossv  and  water-K  gged.  Futhermore.  plants  are 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  over-watering  and  disease 
by  sub  than  by  surface  watering,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, grow  more  vigorously. 

5.  These  good  effects  are  suppoped  tobelarsrely^ 
due  to  the  facta  that  sub-irrigated  soil  is  always  in  a 
oondition  to  allow  the  air  to  permeate  It  freely,  and 
that  uniformity  aod  constancy  of  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  roots  are  assured  by  this  method  of 
watering. 

6.  The  gain  in  weight  of  sub-1rri«rated  lettuce  over 
surf  ace- WRterf'd  has  been,  in  some  cases,  as  hlffh  aa 
100  per  cent;  but  In  most  of  the  experiments  about 
40  per  cent.  To  one  cnse  i^he  increase  in  the  value- 
of  the  crop  was  sufilcient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
new  bench-l)ottoms,  and  In  all  cases  the  cost  of  re- 
construction has  been  reimbursed  the  first  season. 

7.  It  is  a  fact  that  good  head  lettuce  can  not  be 
grown  on  heavy  soil  by  surface  waterinjr,  and  the 
same  is, in  a  measure,  true  of  all  varieties;  but  wltb 
sub-lnigatlon  this  kind  of  soil  is  not  precluded, 
hence  the  method  of  watering  greatly  enlarges  the 
possibilities loC  lettuce  culture. 

8.  Local  conations  should  not  be  overloolccd.  such 
as  soil  pji6  market  requirements.  It  woula  b^ 
futile  to  attempt  to  follow  Bnstern  methoc^s  'in  this 
section,  r»ecuu8e  the  conditions  are  different.    ' 

9.  The  head  lettuces  are  Rrown  in  the  Bast,  but  are 
not  demanded  in  our  markets,  hence  the  Grand 
Rapids  Is  more  suitable  >  here,  as  It  can  be  grown 
more  cheaply. 

10.  The  practice  in  vogue  in  the  Bast,  of  making- 
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beds  on  the  ground,  and  of  using  a  foot  or  more  of 
soil,  althoug-h  the  best  plan  there,  is  nut  neoessaniy 
so  where  sub-lrrlgutlon  is  prMcllced,  as  bjr  tins 
method  six  inches  of  soil  is  sufficient. 

11.  Lettuoe  flourishes  best  in  the  ffreenhouse  from 
midwinter  until  spring,  and  is  usually  most  in  de- 
mand duriofr  that  period;  but  late  in  tprlnflr  it  does 
better  in  beds  out  of  doors,  after  which  time  the 
tiouses  may  be  more  profitably  ocoupied  with  toma- 
toes. 

15.  The  best  plan  of  starting  the  small  plants  is  in 
flats,  and  these  are  best  watered  by  placing  in 
shallow  vats  of  water,  so  as  tosub-irrlKftte. 

18.  The  plants  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
they  show  theseeond  leaf,  placing  them  2x2  inches 
apart  for  Grand  Kapids.  and  twice  that  distance 
for  heading  sorts:  6x7  Inches  for  the  former  and  8z 
<8  inches  for  the  latter  when  planted  in  beds. 

14.  Toe  plants  should  be  kept  growinir  from  the 
start,  but  should  not  be  forced  in  too  high  a  temper- 
ature; 60  to  60  degrees  by  day  and  40  to  60  by  night 
being  about  right.  A  high  temperature  favors  the 
deveionment  of  lettuce-rot. 

1ft.  Ventilation  is  important  or  rot  will  appear. 
The  most  crltioal  time  is  In  cloudy,  cold  weather, 
because  it  is  then  not  easy  to  ventilate. 

16.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  watering;  but  when 
sub-irrigated  the  soil  should  appear  to  be  rather 
dry  on  top,  and  wet  enough  below  so  that,  when 
pressed  in  the  hand,  it  will  not  fall  apart  when  re- 
leased, hut  retain  the  shape  given  it  by  the  hand. 

17.  The  plants  may  be  sprinkled  once  when  set  in 
the  bed;  but  after  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is  a 
waste  of  time;  nor  is  there  any  need  of  sprinkling 
the  walks  in  order  to  introduce  moisture  into  the 
air. 

When  the  bed  it«  fqll  of  tbrlfry-growing  plants 
they  will  generally  take  np  the  water  so  read- 
ily that  it  will  seldom  do  harm,  nvcn  should 
yoQ  by  mistake  Rll  the  bed  with  water  to  satu- 
ration. Prof.  Green  says  he  has  never  injured 
plants  iu  that  wuy;  hut.  of  cour!>e.  ihey  are 
careful  not  to  give  their  sub  irrigated  beds  too 
much  water.  1  have  been  experimenting  for 
two  or  thPHp  years  past:  nnd  1  have  about  cotne 
to  the  conclusion  that,  for  real  high-pressure 
gardening,  at  least,  to  have  it  carried  right 
along  thioiighijntptise  drouth  and  drying  winds, 
I  want  a  water-tight^  btd  so  I  can  ha  the  water 
In  and  (ill  itallupfromoncsidoto  the  other,  and 
from  one  ond  to  the  other,  even  if  thn  bed  be  50 
feet  long.  When  you  ar^  prepared  io  do  this  yoa 
can  smilQ  at  the  drouth.  PerhAp<«  I  snould  add, 
that,  in  niJtking  strawberry  cuttirt^v.wnwanta 
^lot^  covering  to  modify  the  Intense  glare  of  the 
8ao*s  rays,  and  especially  In  the  case  of  cuttings 
to  keep  the  air  over  the  plants  moist  as  well  as 
to  keep  the  earth  beneath  them  moist.  With 
the  water-tight  bed  ahd  cotton  sheeting  abovn 
the  plants,  then  we  are  independent  of  the 
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greatest  heat  of  summer;  and  by  nplacing  the 
cotion  with  glass  sashes,  and  having  beds 
warmed  hy  exhaust  steam,  sent  through  tiles, 
we  are  aNo  independent  of  zero  freezes. 

To  day.  Dec.  18.  we  have  been  very  busy  in 
Introducing  sub-irrigation  into  one  of  our  tifiy  • 
foot  beds  that  lies  over  the  steam -pipe  between 
oiir  dwelling  and  the  factory.  It  is  the  one  I 
fuvQ  yc^ti  a,  glimpse  of  in  our  i8>oef  for  April  1. 
1804,  pagb  271.  where  I  raised  the  strawberries, 
you  remember.  JLisst  winter,  during  the  ex- 
ceedingly cold  weniher,  they  were  obliged  to 
send  such  a  volume  of  steam  over  to  the  hon.se 
that  we  had  cooked  strawtterries  grown  in  the 


ove^^  the  ^teanipplpes.  It  was  too  hot,  while  the 
outside  edgps  of  the  bed  were  too  cold ;  so  we  had 
frozen  strawberries  and  baked  strawberries  al- 
most side  hy  side.  Well,  this  new  sub  irriga- 
tloo  suggests  a  rentedv.  We  have  been  having 
two  or  three  heautiml  days  after  our  young 
winter;  and  I  am  improving  the  time  by  hav- 
ing the  dirt  all  dug  out  of  the  bed,  clear  down 
to  hardpan.  The  bed,  vou  remember,  is  6  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long.  When  this  was  done,  1  put 
in  some  oak  sills  (2x3).  running  crosswise  of  the 
bed,  about  every  3  feet.  On  these  oak  sills 
were  placed  hemlock  boards,  10  inches  wide, 
leaving  room  between  them  to  shrink  and  swell. 
A  few  months  ago  a  tin  roof  was  to  be  re- 
placed. The  old  one  was  gfbing  to  be  dumped  off 
somewhere  outdoors  I  had  It  put  in  one  of 
our  spacious  basements  until  it  should  be  want- 
ed; and  when  I  road  Bulletin  61.  the  old  tin 
roof  struck  me  as  being  Just  the  thing  for  the 
bottom  of  my  bed.  Strips  wer.»  cut  from  It  7K 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  we  could  get  them. 
This  permitted  turning  up  the  sides,  a  little 
more  than  6  inches  high.  These  tin  sides  were 
tacked  to  the  plank  that  supportit  thfi  flam 
sashes.  As  thp  tin  roof  was  old.  ibpr^  w^re 
some  leaky  pi  a  tf*s  in  it.  Tn  mak*»  It  ilifht  we 
covered  it  all  with  about  half  ira  ttich  of  ce- 
ment made  of  thrfle  paris  oT  %%\\6  an*?  onff  part 
of  Akron  cement,  and  two  1 1  dps  of  i\Ut  w<  re  pnt 
the  whole  length  of  the  bnd.  right  atong  the 
bottom,  esch  Une  \^  hichf^  ttom  I  be  mn^idp  of 
the  bed.  This  wnu!d  make  ihe  two  lines  of  tile 
Just  3  feet  ap^irt.  to  ihsit.  thp  water  h?vs>  t<i  go 
only  18  inche.'*  thT<iui?h  ib^  Joirtu  cpf  tile  each 
way.  to  satorat<>  the  vvh<>ie  bed.  TlM*  lUes  wen* 
also  laid  In  cainf^ut.  thr'  jolnTS  bNnit  cf^mented 
half  wav  up.  flefftr*^  filling  tJic  br-»J  wirh  dirt 
it  was  all  sifted  to  make  it  tfaitf^  and  ^omf^,  same 
fine  manure  b*  inir  lijr*orporMe*i^  nX  thR  ifmp  ihe 
sifting  was  donn.  After  the  earth  wa*  put 
back  in  the  bed.  then  we  dug  down  on  th^  out- 
side until  we  strnrk  the  ends  of  the  oak  sills  he- 
fore  mentioned.  This  sHowed  the  heat  from 
the  center  to  work  out  each  way  along  nnder 
the  tin.  Then  an  extra  side-hoard  was  put 
along  each  outside,  with  a  t fro  Inch  space  be- 
tween the  original  plank  comnosfog  th^  bed 
and  the  outer  weather-board.  This  space  per- 
mits the  hot  air  from  beneath  the  bed  to  pft^s 
out  each  way  and  up  around  the  sides  of  ^e 
bed.  protecting  the  s-ldes  from  frost,  and  (hto- 
ventlng  the  c^^nter  of  the  bed  from  getting  so 
much  heat.  The  diagram  below  will  help  to 
make  it  plain: 

CC  represents  the  soblrrlga- 
**    "  ~  tion  tiles  resting  on  the  tin  bot- 

tom ;  E  E  the  air-space  nnder  the 
tin  bottom  and  up  the  sides  of 
the  bed.     The  sashes  are  sup- 
ported on  the  edges  of  the  Inner 
bed  E  E.  as  shown  In  the  dia- 
grsm.  Whert'tt  heavy  rain  comes 
on  the  sas4He^.it  would  run  down 
Into  the  air-spare  E.  on  the  south 
side.    To  prevent  this  we  have 
fixed  a  strip  of  board  just  below  the   letter 
E.  put   on   a    bevel    over    toward    the    word 
'*  ground."    The  object  of  this  board  is  to  make 
a  sort  of   eaves  to  run  the  rain   water   out- 
side  of  the  bed.    In  every  arrangement  of  this 
kind  there  must  be  ample  drainagfe.    In  fact, 
exhaust,  steam  can  not  do  its  work' if  the  large 
tiie  which  conveys  it  should  get  flooded  with 
water  during  excessive  ice-cold  rains  in  winter. 
To  make  sure  this  can  not  happen,  we  have  a 
line  of  drain  tile,  H  H.   These,  however,  should 
be  up  high  enough  to  be  near  the  corners  of  the 
bed.  as  shown  in  the  cut.    Besides  these,  un- 
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derneath  the  large  tiJes  to  carry  thee jphaust 


open  ground.    In  the  center  of  the  bed,  rights  steam  is  another  dnilna^e  tile.    This  alM  car 
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ries  away  the  drip  from  the  condeDsed  steam, 
and  must  have  a  good  outlet. «  By  the  wayvthis 
drainage  outlet  will  also  be  warmed  up  all  its 
length  by  the  hot  water;  and  we  have  quite  a 
pretty  hot- bed  near  the  evergreens  warmed  en- 
tirely by  the  hot  drip  water  from  the  condensed 
steam. 

My  impression  is,  that  all' hot-beds  heated  by 
exhaust  steam  pasi>d  through  liles  should  have 
this  sort  of  arrangement,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, to  prevcMit  heating  the  center  of  the  bed 
too  much,  also  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  bed 
from  getting  loo  cold;  and  I  think  any  hot- bed 
or  cold  frame  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
double  boarding,  and  having  an  air-spaco  be- 
tween the  boards.  Wiih  such  an  arrangement 
there  would  be  much  less  need  of  extra  cover- 
ing, snch  as  shutters  or  straw  mats,  over  the 
sash  during  vory  severe  weather. 

Now,  then.  If  yon  visit  me  in  February  or 
March  I  think  I  can  show  yon  some  strawber- 
ries that  are  neither  cooked  nor  frozen.  Very 
likely  it  would  be  better,  in  arranging  beds  6 


is  for.    I  wrote  them  that  I  considered  Bulletin 
61  worth  Its  weight  in  gold  to  a  lettuce-grower. 

THE  CELERY  MARKET. 

All  of  the  celery,  farms  in  our  vicinity  are  sold 
out.  Most  of  them  disposed  of  their  own  crop 
some  weeks  before  Christmas  time.  We  were 
finally  obliged  to  send  to  Cleveland  to  get  celery 
for  Christmas.  Last  evening,  Dec.  24,  a  sioffle 
box  came  by  express.  It  cost  .50  cts.  per  dozen 
roots,  and  the  dozen  weigh  5K  lbs.  With  the 
enormous  Increase  In  acreage  that  has  been  put 
In  every  year  In  uur  locality.  I  have  been  think- 
ing  ail  along  that  the  celery  business  would  soon 
be  overdone;  but  here  It  Is,  not  yet  Jan.  l,.and 
very  little  celery  is  to  be  f6und  at  any  price: 
and  when  you  do  get  It  it  costs  more  than  4  cts. 
each  for  a  single  root;  and  these  roots,  when 
trimmed  up.  weigh  on  an  average  less  than  S 
oz.  each.  Hadn't  you  better  get  some  cillery 
seed  and  start  It  In  a  box  in  the  window— that  is, 
providing  yon  have  no  better  place?  That 
bright  little  book,  "Celery  for  Profit,"  by  T. 
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feet  wide,  to  be  warmed  by  exhaust  sieam,  to 
have  two  lines  of  tile  to  convey  the  steam.  But 
even  with  this,  I  think  there  should  be  double 
walls.  Why  is  ndt  my  arrangement  sub-Irriga- 
tion in  the  opeil>air?:  It  i«  sub- irrigation  In  the 
open  air;  but  beds  made  on  this  principle  must 
be  covered  with  sashes  during  a  very  severe 
rain.  If  not,  this  tin  bottom  water-tight  hot- 
bed would  get  soakfd  full  of  water,  and  the 
plants  would  be  all  drowned.  You  may  suggest 
that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  for  letting 
ofif  the  water  during  a  very  wet  time.  Yes,  we 
have  doneith^s;  but  when  we  put  snch  quanil- 
ties  of  valuable  manure  into  a  bed  It  does  not 
pay  to  let  the  water  run  off  so  as  to  leach  out 
the  vStrength  of  the  manure,  much  In  the  same 
way  you  would  leach  ashes  In  order  to  get  lye. 
By  the  kindness  of  Profs.  W.  J.  and  E.  C. 
Green  it  Is  also  my  privilege  to  give  you  the 
best  picture  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  that  ever 
appeared  in  print.  The  engraving  above 
was  taken  from  the  above  bulletin.  The  title 
under  the  cut  fully  expAainswhat  the  •  picture  ^ 


Grei  ner,  is;now  I  n  i  ts  fifth  edi  tion .  The^new  edi- 
itiou  is  Just  out,  and  a  big  lot  of  the  books  are 
pllea  up  on  our  counter.  If  you  have  any  no- 
tion of  raising  celery,  even  a  patch  in  your  own 
garden.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  the  boiok.  The 
price  is  only  25  cts.,  if  sent  with  other  goods,  or 
ao  cts.  if  sent  by  mall. 

We  are  now  selling  beautiful  spinach  —  in 
fact,  the  finest  1  think  I  ever  grew.  It  went 
through  the  freezes  during  the  fore  part  of  De- 
cember without  harm.  We  managed  to  have  it 
Jusi  about  as  large  as  it  could  be  without  run- 
ning up  to  seed,  when  winter  set  in;  and  during 
the  very  warm  rains  Just  before  Christmas  it 
has  made  a  tremendous  growth.  We  get  5  cts. 
for  a  Mb.  package.  We  are  also  having  quite  a 
little  traXle  In  watercress  grown  in  a  su^irH- 
gated  bed  in  the  greenhouse.  We  get  a  hfliikel 
for  a  2-oz.  package.  This  package  Is  put  up  in  a 
little  paper  bag.  Just  so  the  tops  show  above  the 
paper.  These  bags  of  cress  are  then  packed  in 
a  market-basket.  Some  of  our  customeis.  who 
used  to  be  fond  of  watercress  In  their  childhood 
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say  that  U  just  "hits  the  spot''  at  this  SAason 
of  the  year  better  than  any  other  vegetable. 
We  are  rather  behind  with  our  Grand  Rapids 
lettQce;  bat  a  neighbor  of  ours  wbo  ha^  a 
greenhouse  has  supplied  us,  and  we  both  to 
gether  have  been  having  quite  a  brislc  little 
trade  on  lettuce  for  Christmas. 

NEW  POTATOES  BV  CHBISTMAS. 

You  may  remember  I  told  you  on  page  819 
that  we  planted  some  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred 
potatoes  in  the  greenhouse,  Oct.  32.  The  pota- 
toes have  been  so  recently  dug  that  it  took  ihem 
some  time  to  germinate.  The  first  sprouts  were 
noticed  above  the  ground  Nov.  11  (20  days  lat- 
er); aud  in  our  last  issue  I  think  I  told  you  they 
were  6  in.  high.  Well,  today  (Christmas)  I  saw 
some  of  the  largest  stalks  stood  up  over  a  foot 
high.  A  potato-plant,  where  it  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  insect-enemies,  is  very  pretty.  The 
leaves  are  very  bright  and  glossy.  With  out- 
door cnlture,  where  almost  every  leaf  one  can 
find  i-s  perforated  by  that  mischievous  flea- 
beetle,  ^oq  rarely  get  a  glimpse  of  potato-leaves 
as  they  shoold  be.  Thc!>e  in  the  greenhouse  are 
perfect;  and  if  you  try  some  in  a  hot- bed  or 
even  in  the  window  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  they  are  a  very  handsome  plant.  Well, 
while  I  was  admiring  the  foliage,  especially  the 
great  stout  stalks,  and  noticing  their  rapid 
growth,  I  saw  the  ground  was  a  tittle  bulged  np 
and  breaklnjc  oppn  by  on^  of  those  sturdy 
plants,  is  It  possible, ihonght  i,  that  potatoes 
can  be  forming  alread)^.?  Then  I  pushed  the 
dirt  away  with  my  finger.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  a  beautiful  white  new  potato,  halitbo  size 
of  a  hen^s  egg,  and  big  enough  to  cook,  I  verily 
do  believe.  New  potatoes  in  65  days  after  plant- 
ing, or  45  after  they  were  up!  So  the  experi- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  settled,  that  rare  and 
valuable  varieties  of  potatoes  can  be  grown 
under  glass.  We  are  making  preparations  to  fill 
all  our  greenhouses  and  hot- beds.  The  pota- 
toes will  be  planted  to  one  eye,  and  only  a  foot 
apart;  but  tnts  new  potato  rlppns  up  so  quickly 
that  I  think  they  will  stand  this  close  planting. 
New  subscriptions  have  come  in  until  the 
first  barrel  is  about  gone.  At  the  pr**sont  rate 
we  shall  gikre  away  all  that  are  not  u«ed  in 
planting  on  our  own  premisea|]ong  before  plant- 
ing-time. When  we  get  tot  Jpttlng  them  out- 
side In  hot- beds  and  coldrrames  we  shall  use 
shutters  over  the, glass,  and  cover  np  the  space 
between  the  paths  so  l^s  to  keep  out  the  frost. 

MOKE  f ABOUT    MAUT.E*8    NEW    THOBOUGHSBED 
POTATO. 

Prom  the  Practical  Farmer  of^Dec  7  we^take 
the  following,  by  H.  F.  Smith: 

About  the  middle  of  April  last  1  received  by  mail 
from  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  seedsman,  Philadelphia,  a 
potato  weighing  about  one- fourth  of  a*  pound.    This 
was  acoorapanied  by  the  statement  that,  if  I  felt 
olBpofled,  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  test  it, 
saying  that  it  was  a  new  one  that  came  hi^bly  reo- 
onuneoded,  and  that  he  thought  of  offering  It  to  his 
costomers  next  season.    Whether  he  wished  me  to 
test  It  by  eating  or  by  plantinir  he  did  not  nay:  but 
as  he  said,  "Label  It  No.  17,"  I  concluded  that  he 
wished  me  to  plant  it;  so  I  put  it  away  with  several 
iampleslbad  stored  for  that  purpose  till  It  was 
time  to  plant    I  have  made  such  tests  of  new  vari- 
eties with  some  of  the  best  sorts  I  had  ou  hand, 
yrery  year  for  several  years,  for  my  own  benefit, 
noaing  it  a  good  way  to  determine  the  relative 
^rits  of  the  different  varieties  when  raised  under 
Uiesame'oondltionsof  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation. 
imitiaQ^. treat  in  the  same  manner  that  I  do  my 
SeiieTiU  cfop,  so  that  I  may  know  by  the  result  Just 
What  I  may  expect'  them  to  do  with  me.    1  have 
2?M  u^**  new  and  Improved  varieties  invariably 
J»eiathe  best,  and  also  that  there  are  comparatively 
iSlii*  ^^^  «^  ^  raised  at  a  profit.    To  be  prof- 
3Sa*  *i?  variety  must  havettfgor  to  Insure  a  good 
7<«i<i,and  be  of  the  best  quality  to  command  a  sale. 


Unless  it  combines  these  qualities  it  should  be  dis- 
oaitled  at  once.  The  lensth  of  time  required  for  It 
to  mature,  its  shape,  color,  and  keeping  qualities 
must  also  be  considered  in  fixing  the  value  of  a  new 
variety. 

May  10th«  when  my  field  was  ready  to  plant  I 
selected  tWo  rows  together  for  my  trial  plat.  Here 
I  planted  two  tubers  each  of  54  different  varieties: 
but  having  only  one  of  No.  17  I  divided  it  into  12 
pieces  having  one  eye  each.  These  were  dropped 
about  18  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  I  knew  that  this 
would  be  a  severe  lest  for  any  new  variety,  for  I  had 
several  of  the  very  best  sorts  with  which  it  was  to 
compete,  but  1  wanted  to  know  Just  what  to  expect 
of  it  hereafter.  The  trial  plat  was  prepared  and 
treated  In  all  respects  Just  the  same  as  my  general 
crop  of  Freeman,  which  yielded  about  1200  bushels 
on  five  acres  of  land.  During  the  season  of  growth 
I  observed  that  the  little  red  potato  was  holding 
its  own.  In  appearance  at  least;  and  on  August  28d, 
at  which  date  I  harvested  the  crop,  the  yloes  were 
ripe  and  dry.  As  I  duir  one  kind  after  another, 
oarefuUj  weighing  each  and  noting  the  result, 
some  yielding  thirty-fol(L  some  sixty,  and  some  a 
hundred,  I  liardly  expected  the  unacclimated,  name- 
less little  stranger  would  equal  the  best.  But  as  I 
counted  the  tubers  from  the  12  hills,  large,  smooth, 
and  bright,  112  in  number,  I  saw  at  onoe  that  i  was 
handling  something  valual>4e;  and  when  I  placed 
them  on  the  scales,  and  they  tipped  the  beam  at 
8144  pounds,  showing  a  yield  of  Ido-fbld,  and  at  the 
rate  of  TdBH  bushels  per  aere,  1  thought  tliat  surelj 
no  one  would  test  them  by  eating  one  of  them  this 
year.  I  weighed  them  over  again,  then  counted 
them  again,  and  then  weighed  them  In  parcels. 
One  weighed  17  ounces,  and  ten  of  them  weighed  8X 
pounds.  The  yield  on  the  whole  plat  was  nt  the  rate 
of  »41H  bushels  per  acre,  i  at  once  decided  that 
No.  17  was  a  well-bred  potato,  and  If  it  Is  introduced 
next  year  1  am  sure  It  will  make  for  Itself  every- 
where A  wonderful  record.  Mr.  Maule  has  lust  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  named  it  "Thoroughbred,** 
and  it  well  deserves  such  a  name.    Since 


the  result  of  my  test  to  Mr.  Maule  1  have  seen  what 
Mr.  Terry  says  In  the  PiaUical  Farmer  about  his  test 
of  the  same  variety,  and  tliat  it  did  nearly  as  well 
with  him  as  it  has  done  with  me. 
The  editor  of  the  Practijcal  Farmer  adds: 
As  Mr.  Smith  Is  the  orlgmator  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Polaris  potato,  the  above  account  is  made 
doubly  intei'estlng,  supplementing  as  it  docs  Mr. 
Terry's  remarkable  experience  with  this  new  potato. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  above  t^st,  and  the 
one  made  by  T.  B.  Terry,  are,  both  of  them, 
where  this  new  potato  was  given  Just  the  same 
cultivation  given  the  rest  of  the  whole  field; 
that  is,  they  were  not  put  in  a  very  rich  spot  in 
the  garden,  and  given  extra  care  and  attention, 
as  is  often  or  usually  the  case  with  a  new  va- 
riety. You  will  notice  the  whole  plot  in  friend 
Smith's  experiment  gave  3413^  bushels  to' the 
acre.  This  of  itself  would  indicate  that  both 
variety  and  cultivation  must  have  been  a  little 
more  than  ordlnarv;  but. this  new  comer,  tak- 
ing its  chances  with  the  re^t,  went  up  to  the 
enormous  yield  of  733 j^  bushels  per  acre.    Don't 

frou  think,  my  friends^,  you  had  better  have  at 
east  a  pound  yourself,  to  experiment  with? 
The  probabilities  are  very  so^^ppg  that  every 
potato  raised  of  this  varlii^  next  season  will  be 
worth  a  big  price. 

A  POTATO    REPOBT,  ETC. 

We  bought  twenty  eyes  of  Craig  potatoes 
from  Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  in 
April  last.  We  planted  them,  and  they  all 
started  but  one.  They  grew  nicely  till  hot  dry 
weather  came,  when  the  tops  seenyed  to  blight 
some;  but  after  a  while  they  started  out  fresh 
and  green,  and  grew  till  frost  cut  them  down. 
We  had  33  lbs.  of  good-sized  potatoes.  We  also 
grow  Freemans  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2. 
The  Freemans  don't  do  well;  they  blight  bad- 
ly; still,  I  like  them  so  well  on  the  table  that  I 
guess  we  shall  try  them  another  year. 

The  Rural  New  -Yorker  turned  out  splendidly, 
giving,  us  130  bushels  of  good  large  potatoes 
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from  64  rods  of  ground.    Ne^^IjTj  evccjr  one  ^ays 
they  were  the  best  crop  grown  around  here. 

We  hftve  about  a  dozen  hives  of  bees.  There 
has  been  lots  of  foul  brood  around  here;  but 
When  Mr.  McEvoy.  the  inspector,  was  here  he 
said  ours  were  not  bad,  except  three'  uf  them. 
We  did  as  ho  told  ns  to  do,  and  hope  when  he 
comes  back  they  will  be  found  all  right. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wkstcott. 

Falkirk,  Ont.,  Can.,  Dec  23. 


Special  Notices  in  llie  Liae  of  Gardeains^,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

The  Thoroughbred  potatoes  over  in  the  green- 
house are  to-day,  Deo.  81,  over  a  foot  hlgn. 

I  now  weigh  127  lbs.— only  8  lbs.  short  of  my  usual 
weight.  Mydigestton  is  Just  perfect  so  long  as  I 
stlok  to  lean  meat  and  zwieback,  and  do  not  get  in 
too  large  a  ration  of  baked  apples. 

OCR  L.I3T  or  SBBDS   VOR  THE   OARDBN,  FARM,  AND 
■      OKBBNHOUSB.      . 

This  was  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  but  will,  with- 
out doubt,  appear  in  our  nert.  If  you  send  in  an 
order  we  will  give  you  tbe  advantage  of  the  reduced 
prices. 

Homes  and  Nelffhbors  also  seemed  crowded  out  of 
this  issue,  but  1  think  the  friends  will  lind  more  or 
less  of  bot  h  scattered  through  my  talks  and  travels. 

THE  rRBB  SAMPliK  PACICAGli  OP  SANITAUIOM 
llBAI>TU  FOODS. 

We  have  given  away  a  huii4re<l  of  these,  aud  have 
just  receivtMl  auotUer  liuudredt  Cor  free  distribution. 
The  sample  packages  include  one  each  of  granose 
and  graiiola,  with  directions  for  cooking;  also  a 
small  package  of  oaramMl  cereal,  a  substitute  for 
coffee  tuat  is  not  a  stimulant,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
aids  digestion.  Tbese  will  be  put  In  express  ord^'rs 
or  freight  orders,  eutlrely  free  of  cliarge.  Where 
wanted  by  mail,  send  10  cts.  for  postage  and  pack- 
ing. If  you  like  the  samples,  you  can  order  the  ar- 
ticles with  oiher  articles  when  you  are  maklag 
orders  here,  or  you  can  order  direct  rrom  Battle 
Greek,  Mich.  As  a  rule  it  will  not  pay  to  oi  der  these 
thuigs  by  express;  neither  wilt  it  pay  to  order  xbem 
by  freight  unle»8  uelglibors  club  tturcther  so  as  to 
buy  80  or  40  Ibi.  or  more  in  one  purchase. 

8BKD  POTATOK8  THAT  HAVK  B8BN  FROSTBD. 

There  has  been  coasidcrable  discussion  as  to 
whether  potatoes  would  grow  or  uot  if  they  have 
been  xngntbr  irosied.  Tlie  best  way  to  settle  It,  es- 
poclslly  if  tney  are  valuable.  Is  to  put  them  in  a 
wai'iii  iiiuoe,  and  see  if  they  will  s  rout.  The  way 
we  do  it  is  to  put  them  in  a  warm  place  lu  the 
greenhouse,  say  under  one  of  the  beds.  Put  the 
suspected  potatoes  close  together,  one  layer  deep. 
81ft  over  them  some  floe  earth. .  if  they  commence 
to  sprout,  all  right;  but  if  they  don*t— why,  they 
are  worth  something  for  manure,  aud  ihry  are  right 
where  you  can  shovel  them  up,  dirt  aud  all,  any 
time  you  wan  t  some  f  erUIizer.  We  have  i^epeatedly 
raised  some  very  Hue  potatoes  where  the  seed 
seemed  so  soft  that  it  was  apparently  good  for 
nothing.  , 

JAPANKSB  BUCKWHEAT  FOR  SEED. 

With  the  large  crops  rtilsed  during  the  past  year, 
we  are  able  to  give  better  figures  than  ever  before; 
viz.,  trial  packet,  hi  lb.,  by  mall,  5  cts.;  i  lb.  by 
mail,  16- Cts  ;  by  freight  or  express,  peck.  25  cts.; 
Vi  bushel,  60  cts.;  bushel.  80  cts.;  two-bushel  bag, 
il.^;  10  or  more  bushels,  purchaser  paying  tor 
bags,  05  ct^.  per  bushel.  Please  remember  it  does 
not  payH8a,rhle  to  order  buckwheat  any  distance 
by  express,  us  the  charges  will  be  much  more  thsn 
tlie  value  of  the  seed.  If  you  want  only  a  small 
quantity,  better  have  It  by  mall.  Half  a  bushel  or 
more  can  be  sent  safely  by  freight;  but  where  the 
distance  is  very  great,  it  had  better  be  ordered  with 
oUier  goods,  or  even  the  frelKht  may  amount  to 
more  than  the  value  of  the  buckwheat.  Our  eight- 
nu^e  buckwheat  circular  ulves  a  vast  amount  of 
infqf'matlon  in  regard  k)  puckwheat  cultivation, 
and  will  be  mailed  free.Of '(^iiar^e  on  applic^^i(^n. 


,   .  SEED  POTATOBS  BT  MAIL. 

i  IVe  have  special  facilities  for  packing  and  mail- 
ing every  thing  of  this  sort;  aud  this,  perhaps,  en- 
ables us  to  send  potatoes  for  plant! ug,  by  mail, 
cheaper  than  almost  any  other  st  edsman.  If  you 
compare  our  prices  with  those  quoted  in  most  of  the 
seed  catalogs  you  are  now  getting,  you  will  see 
how  reasonably  we  are  wi fling  to  work  for  you.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it  pays  beuer  to  send  whole 
medium-^lzud  potatoes  by  mail  than  to  undertake,  to 
send  eyes  ouly,  especially  where  they  are  to  go  long 
distances.  We  can  furnish  small  potatoes  whenever 
they  are  wanted.  Tou  will  get  more  eyes  in  a  pound 
of  small  potatoes,  but  thev  will  not  ordinarily  make 
as  strong  growth.  We  will  send  1  lb.,  postpaid,  for 
1:8  cts.,  of  any  of  the  following  varieties:  State  of 
Maine;  Beauty  of  Hebron;  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
2;  Monroe  Seedling;  Puritan;  Bariy  Ohio;  Lee's  Fa- 
vorite. • 

For  15  cts.  per  lb.,  or  8  lbs.  for  86  cts.,  we  will  send 
New  Queen;  Sir  William;  Pi'eeman;  Burpee's  Extra 
Barly:  Livingston's  Bauner  State. 

For  20  cts.  per  lb.,  or  8  lbs.  for  50  cts.,  we  will  send 
Carman  No.  i  or  New  Oralg. 

Maule's  Barly  Thoroughbred  will  beil.50  per  lb., 
or  8  lbs  for  18.00;  but  any  one  who  is  now  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gjlbaninos  may  have  lib.,  postpaid  by 
mail,  us  a  premium  for  getting  us  one  new  subscrib- 
er, sending  us,  of  course,  $1.00  for  the  new  subsorib- 
er.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  this  last  offer,  see 
our  potato  circular^ 
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State  of  Maine,  25  cts.  per  bushel;  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  85  cts.  per  bushel;  Bural  New-Yorker  No. 
2  aud  Munroe  Seedling.  40  cts.  per  bushel;  Lee*s 
Favorite,  60  cts.  per  bushel;  New  Qiiceu.  Freeman, 
Burpee's  Hxtra  Early,  75 ct8t  per  busuei;  Sir  William, 
il.uO  per  bushel.  The  abOve  figures  do  uot  include 
package  to  ship  lu.  Packages  lor  shippl ajg  wilt  cost 
as  follows:  Jute  bags,  holding  2  bushels,  10  eta.  eacb. 
These  are  not  suitable  for  CA>ld  weatner.  Better 
have  tlieni  put  lu  a  barrel,  for  this  will  give  room 
arouud  tue  putatoes  so  as  to  put  in  paper  and  pack- 
ing euough  to  make  them  pretiy  safe  to  go.  even  in 
cold  weather.  Price  of  a  barrel  Jiotding  11  pecks, 
26  CIS.  We  ship  choice  seed  potatoes  more  or  less 
all  winter  long;  and  where  they  go  toward  the 
South  we  seldom  have  auy  losses  unless  a  terrible 
freeze  sets  lu  such  as  we  had  during  the  latter  part 
or  last  winter.  1  do  uot  rememoer  that  we  ever  had 
auy  potatoes  frozCu  wheu  sent  by  express.  But 
that  IS  expensive  work  unless  it  is  for  bome  choice 
high-priced  potatoes.  If  any  of  our  friends  wish  us 
to  uudertake  to  dhip  them  in  wluter,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  get  them  through  safely.  We  cau  uot,  how- 
ever, take  all  tbe  respousiblilty  of  loss  from  freezing, 
as  a  rule,  until  af  t^>P  AP^^I  ^*  ' 

For  a  full  ae.<«cripuoa  of  our  seed  potatoes,  in 
eluding  prloea  on  the  new  Craig,  see  our  special  po- 
Uito  circular,  mailed  free  on  application. 

NBW  AND  VALUABLE  itURAIi  BOOKS. 

First  we  have  a  new  edition  of  "  Onion  Raising,** 
by  Urvgory.    The  chapter  on  keeping  onions  aud 
ouiOQ-sets  over  wiuter  by  freezing  has  been  worth 
to  me  much  more  than  the  price  of  the  book.    In 
fact,  I  liad  been  drifting  toward  the  plan  for  several 
years.    It  Is,  briefly,  this:  Place  tlie  onions  on  the 
uarn  floor  to  a  depth  of  about  20  inches,  having  the 
heap  at  least  two  or  three  feet  from  the  skle  of  the 
building,  the  space  being  packed  in  with  fine  mead- 
ow hay,  and  putting  twenty  inches  or  mote  of  buy 
or  straw  over  them.  It  is  well  to  have  boards  around 
I  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  keep  the  onions  together. 
I  They  must  not  be  handled  in  the  spring  l>erore  tbe 
I  frost  is  entirely  out,  uncovering  them  In  the  spring 
I  graduaily  so  us  to  let  the  frost  come  out  slowly.    A 
I  Boor  somewhat  protected  underneath  would  be  bet- 
I  ter-  say  a  floor  over  the  .> tables.  Put  the  nets  in  op©n 
I  crates,  and  let  them  freeze,  and  theu  cover  them 
with  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  hay  or  btraw.    Pack  it  all 
I  around  tliemso  well  that  they  will  nut  warm  up  and 
I  sprout  out  at  every  mild  spell  during:  winter,  and 
'  Just  let  them  alone  lill  time  for  planting    J)ou't  put 
I  any  blanlretij,over  them,  nor  any  ihintr  uf  that  sOrt^ 
'  for  it  wlil  make  them  sweat  and  bprout.    'Brlj^^^. 
I  freeze  them  up  and  then  cover  them  so  they, will 
I  keep  frozen  ail  winter;  and  do  not  siiffocnte  them 
\  and  mkke  i  hem  heat  and  sprout.    The  price  of  the 
!  book  is  25  cts.;  by  mail,  30  cts. 

!  CBt4ljL,Y  FOR  PllOPIT. 

This  book  I  have  mentioned  in  another  column. 
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The  price  is  the  same  as  the  one  above.  The  book 
is  quite  a  Utile  larger  than  the  former  one,  and 
mach  more  fully  illustrated.  I  wish  that  thoR^  who 
get  out  85-cent  handbooks  would  try  to  give  us 
"good  measure*'  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  nice  pic- 
tures, and  a  good  number  of  good-slxed  pages. 

"  A  BOOK  ON    BUaAOB/'  ' 

by  Prof.  F.  W.  WolL  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  beautiful 
book  of  182  pages  and  many  fine  iltustratlons.  This 
is  tbe  most  complete  thing  on  the  subject,  I  believe, 
that  has  ever  been  brought  out.  It  not  only  tells  all 
about  siloe  of  every  shape  and  size  conceivable,  but 
it  gives  all  the  latest  improvements  up  to  the  pres- 
ent dajr;  and  It  discusses  most  fully  the  cuUlvation 
and  harvesting  and  handling  all  of  the  vaiious 
crops  that  are  usually  put  int-o  a  silo.  The  price  of 
tbe  book  is  II.Oj,  in  cloth,  or  60  cts.  in  paper:  but  by 
special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  it  with  Gleanings  for  $1.50,  bound 
in  cloth,  or  $1.25  if  bound  in  paper.  If  vou  have  al- 
ready subscribed  for  Glbaninos  we  will  send  you 
the  Dook  postpaid  for  25  cts.,  and  it  will  dsrtalnly 


pay  you  to  invest  this  small  sum,  if  you  9e  going 
to  do  anything  with  silage  at  all.  or  even  if  you 
would  like  to  read  up  and  be  posted  on  this  subject. 


Many  of  the  iUastmtions  are  f  ull-psge,  and  so  plain 
that  ahnost  any  farmer  should  be  able  to  go  to  work 
and  make  a  silo,  almost  by  looking  at  the  pictures. 
Tbe  aathor  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  WisconaliL  This  is 
a  matter  of  special  interest  just  now,  since  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  silo  has  come  to  stay,  and 
no  mistake. 

While  we  are  about  it,  permit  me  to  say  that  we 
have  remaining  on  hand  some  thirty  or  forty  copies 
of  Prof.  Cook's  book,  **  Silo  and  Silage.**  second  edi- 
tion. Theso  formerly  solid  for  26  cts.  To  close  tliem 
out  ve  will  mail  them  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cts. 
each. 

IBRIOATION  FARimfG. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  a  brand-new  book  on 
irrigation;  and  it  is  written  by  a  man  (Lute  Wlloox, 
Denver.  Colorado)  who  has  been  practloallv  engaged 
in  the  work  almost  all  his  life.   It  discusses  exmrr 

woHd 


I  for  obtaining  water  which  is  before  the  woHc 
at  the  present  day— making  ponds  and  reservoirs, 
cbaaging  streams  from  their  course,  drilling  wollf>, 
pauing  up  windmills,  using  steam  and  gas  engines, 
and  even  closes  a  chapter  with  the  following  pun- 
gent remarks  in  regard  to  locating  wells  by  employ- 
ing "water-witches:** 

Watwi  WiTi  1  I 'i  III  >in^  •?  LtLM  wiit^r  i'«n  reiremlH?!  he 
au  be4<n.  KXKrL>rLr>d.ril  vritti  tlio  ini-tbOfli^  ot  ou-iiiJln  riii^n  who 
daim  i^  po«>i%i»«  ihe  occiLlt  pDm^r  pf  locn^lUje  n  «tnii,iiiii  or 
oiiderflow  of  water  by  meAELii  of  a  Mrki^  «tlcif ,  betd  In  i-iich  a 
varthAL  n  UL<iii»<ctod  ludlp  •.Cn  pciint  r^ver  the  uniii'rJvIng 
wa|«n  M  Lbe  op^mfor  jtAxti^  njun|r  *:*^  the  stirfiwe  Thl»<  is 
etllM  "  wAt^i-  witchfnr/*  aj)d  U  ot  bf4rt  m.  vf^ry  proiA^mnMrytLl 
P^u!ttCl^,ir^n'er7  wurlh  ihr  tlm*!  rbat  on*  lulirhl,  ilevuto  i+'lt, 
jnd  eeruloJy  oBt  mi  ways  w0r1  h  ttii'  ft**  ihn  may  l>t'  vhnrprML 
TbewfcT  tu  |iui;  «  watvrioentoriti^r  iliJif  tort  ion  pruj-tJrjil  iest 
utopl4J^t!  »U-iif«  at  Mat  point*  vht<re  b.i«  fttrknl  *(if<.i*  may 
•howt^ii  slawDWftrd  fetidfne'.TK  Indk^tlvp.  as  ho  will  tmir,  r^f  the 
*atcr  UAFtorneittlh.  Lei  *i?vfra]  iHAkt**  b*  drlvwn  nt  riJlTcntnt 
pomta.  Tbi*!!  blffidrolil  the  i*pifti  nrorjMit'Usr.  E«ad  Ijitn  nraund 
Inaetrfiki  w-T*?raJ  tlmci'i  and  if  hii"  mnfrlc  «*iiLt]iJ  ^i^iil  (e|i«at 
Htedfbciiftifui^T.kiov  it^  b^'fortMiinJ  the  nwu  ntftw  'itsrtuki^s  tLvn^e. 
WBMivprntU'twns  oinjr  then  b»  yA^n-mA  in  ihrn  np^^rjiiiurii  hm  tbe 
M*tvliji  M  moi^apt  to  raia^jLiiil  tint  devetftlcjri  wi|]  at  f>ni<<'  be 
apparent 

The  book  also  discusses  in  detail  not  only  all 
about  growing  crops  by  applications  of  water,  but 
tells  U8  exactly  why  we  sometimes  make  a  big  suo- 
ceGs.  and  at  other  times  why  the  water  wegi  ve  our 
plants  does  theui  more  harm  than  good.  There  are 
BO  many  bright  sparkling  truths  Pcattored  all 
through  the  book  that  I  am  going  to  make  some  ex- 
tracts right  here.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  worth 
wmething  to  you,  even  if  you  never  buy  the  book 
at  8ll. 

"Every crop  telle  when  It  wants  water.  .  .  Whe"  o  »rn 
»MU  water  It  teUe  the  fact  by  tts  leavee  being  curJetl  up  in 
the  monung." 

" Nothing  Is  m  djunepriner  to  a  tcrowlnfr  crop  an  to  le-^re  the 
jaiTow  or  ffntter  in  which  the  water  hati  run,  to  bake  and  dry 
in  the  ran.*' 

"One  nrait  introduce  in  the  soil  alternately  much  air  and 
ttiUe  water." 

.  TA^ta  is  the  greatest  forage  plant  the  world,  ban  ever 
gjjjua^  atioald  be  -a  special  crop  with  eviery  iHifration 

JJ^«>rtter6noe  met  a  venerable  padre  of  Old  Mexico,  whe 
*u<l  hhi  aUaifk  patch  had  been  planted  over  two  handred 
Vt!L7l^  ncT^r  baen  re-eeeded  darinir  that  time,  and  had 

« Sk  **?'  ^^^^P*  o'  *»»y  regularly  every  year." 
*v(  "^ ''  a  good  deal  of  mleapprehenslon  afloat  regarding 
^or.t^t  kind  of  eoll  being  nnsnlted  to  alfalfa.  .  .  Any 
wu  vuido^so  I^Q-  aa  it  has  a  porovii  substratum  for  proper 
vauage.aadso  that  there  is  no  aomimulation  of  surface 
w»i«r  to  lajore  the  crown  and  root  of  the  plant." 


There  is  one  whole  long  chapter  about  alfalfa. 

Tbe  above  1^  froba'  the  O.  Judd  Co.;  price  8K.00. 
We  will  furnish  it  to  our  subscribers  for  $1.76,  to  be 
sent  by  freight  or  express  with  other  goods;  if  by 
mail,  add  8  cts.  for  postage.  The  book  contains  81^ 
psges  and  85  engravings,  and  is  fully  up  to  the 
times.  As  it  has  been  something  like  a  dozen  yeara 
since  we  have  had  any  new  book  qn  this  subject,  I 
am  sure  it  will  meet  a  long  felt  want,  and  meet  with 
a  large  sale. 


HOMEY  MARKBT. 

We  are  still  prepared  to  supply  those  in  need  of 
choice  honey  for  their  home  trade.  Choice  alfalfa 
comb  honey,  in  2i-lb.  cases,  4-case  lots  or  more,  15c 
per  lb.  Unfinished  sections  of  the  same  honey,  8c 
per  lb.  less.  Bztracted  alfalfa  or  Galifomia  honey, 
in  80  lb.  cans,  2  In  case,  7Vic  per  lb.;  2-case  lot  or 
more,  7c.  Choice  clover  and  basswood,  %c  per  lb. 
extra.  We  have  also  the  alfalfa  in  one-gallon  cans, 
6  to  the  case,  at  16.00  per  case;  2  cas^,  illJiO;  6 
cases,  127.00.  

CATALOG  rOB  1886. 

Our  catalog  for  1896  is  now  in  the  press,  and  we 
will  begin  mailing  it  to  our  list  of  names  within  a 
few  weeks.  Aa  we  have  a  list  of  76  to  100  thousand 
names  to  send  it  to,  we  may  not  get  through  the  list 
before  March.  The  readers  of  Olravings,  liow- 
ever,  will  receive  one  some  time  this  month.  There 
are  very  few  changes  from  the  last  edition.  Work 
on  our  catalog  of  miscellaneous  goods  Is  pretty 
well  along,  and  we  hope  to  have  that  out  in  a  couple 
of  montlis  or  less.  We  hope  to  have  it  done  in  time 
to  mail  aloug  with  our  bee-iiupply  catalog  to  most 
of  the  list.  

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

We  have  Just  had  with  us  for  a  few  days  Hon. 
Geo.  E.  Hilton,  of  Fremont,  Mich.,  with  whom  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  manufacture  the  **  Hil- 
ton Ohafr  Hive"  and  T  supers  for  him.  He  left  au 
order  for  a  carload  of  misoellaueous  goods  to  put  la 
stock  at  Fremont,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  illl  or- 
ders from  there  promptly.  We  are  also  loading  this 
week  a  car  for  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Most  of  tliis 
conslBiB  of  sections  and  frames  for  export  to  Eng- 
land, and  about  14,10U  lbs.  to  0ort  up  the  stock  of 
Hawllngs  Implement  Co.,  our  agents  for  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  We  expect  shortly  to  send  a  car  to 
McClure  Bros.,  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  who  ex- 
pect to  supply  the  bee-keepers  of  that  section. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

Besides  the  recently  established  Chicago  branch 
for  the  sale  of  our  line  of  bee  keepers*  supplies  to 
be  conducted  in  the  name  of  The  A.  I.  Koot  Co., 
with  Geo.  W.  York  as  manager,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  our  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  branches  conducted  in  our  name,  and 
with  the  same  etncient  managers  as  have  had  ihem 
in  charge  here.ofore.  We  have  shipped  a  large  car- 
load to  Syracuse  during  the  pist  month,  and  are  at 
woikon  near  for  St.  Paul,  atidwl^ichwlii  be  shipped 
very  soon.  H.  G.  Acklln.  our  nri^bager  there,  seems 
to  give  satisfaction  in  his  dealings,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  following  which  has  J  list  rome  to  us,  and  to 
wlilch  we  give  place  withoui  consulting  Mr.  Acklln. 

Mr.  Root:—  I  should  like  to  tell  you  tliat  you 
couldn't  get  a  better  man  as  agent  for  your  goods 
In  Bt.  Paul  than  Mr.  AcKliu  Is.  1  shipped  wax  to 
him.  He  wrote  me  the  wax  was  ho  nice  that  he  cuts 
4  per  cent  off  on  the  goods,  besides  paying  me  2  cts. 
more  per  lb.  cash  for  the  rest  of  it.  Wh^uT  take  the 
freight  charges  into  consideration  I  saved  at  least 
^50  bv  shipping  it  to  him  instead  of  to  Medina.  I 
write  this  so  you  can  see  bow  well  he  satisfies  his 
customers.  L.  F. 

Carver,  Minn. 

The  trade  in  St.  Paul  the  past  season  was  better 
than  WHS  anticipated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
number  of  things  ran  short,  cuuBing  delay  in  some 
cases  in  filling  orders,  and  some  disappointment. 
We  hope  to  overcome  this  l^y  having  an  ample.stip- 
ply  on  nan^  ^or  th,^  C9ming  season.  Do  not  wait  too 
long,  however,  biit  get  your  orders  in  early. 
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"The  Southland  Queen. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  of  The  South lund 
Queen,  $1.00  per  year.  The  only  bee-paper 
published  in  the  South  (naouthly).  Edited  by 
theAtchley  family.  Practical,  Plain,  and 
Fresh.  Also  a  Steam  Bee-hive  Factory. 
Root's  Goods.  Dadant's  Foundation,  and 
Bingrham  Smokers.  Ask  for  free  catalog. 
We  will  be  ready  with  queens  and  bees  by 
the  pound  for  '96.  Write  for  what  you  want, 
and  make  arranfirments  this  winter  while 
you  are  not  busy* 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co,,  Beeviiie,  Tex. 

f  U8.  .  W«  ^1  mar  Poultry*  Vmis, 

Fruits  and  all   produce  A   hlsh- 

~>AIIiY  BJBTUBKa.  FOr 

Something  New ! 


A  Comb-Honey  Hive 


dbntaininif  10  closed -end  standini?  brood  -  frames, 
l5Hx6H  net  oomb  space,  and  32  5-iDch  Prize  sections 
3Xz5in.;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstrotli 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  space  for  top 
packing  for  safe  wiiiTerioff  and  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  with  interven- 
ing airspuces  tiirhtly  covered,  and  perfect  beo- 
escapi3s.  with  all  fi-%jo  "f  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  and  now  b«Mng  ejfhlbited  by  the  In- 
vuniot-  ui  the  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Exposition,  in  the  Dade 
Co.,  Plorld;i,  division  in  the  Agricultural  bulldlnfr. 
One  roTiplete  sample  hive  ready  for  bees,  $2.50;  10 
comi»l.  \v  in  flat  with  nails,  $15.00. 
For  piesent.  iiddref^s 

P.  DANZBNBAKER.  City  P.  O..  AttanU,  Qa. 
linn  roMpondliur  to  tills ftdvertlseinent  mentiun  iii.K,.M-.- 

BEG/NNERS. 

Beginners  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Am- 
ateur Bee-keeper,  a  70-page  book  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Rouse.^  Price  36  cents;  If  sent  by  mall, 
28c.  The  Utile  book  and  the  Progressive 
Bee-keeper  (a  live  progress! ve28-pagu  month- 
ly Journal)  one  year,  ttSc.  Address  any  flrst- 
oiass  dealer,  or 
LMAHY  MFQ.  CO.,  HiOQiMmviLLM,  Mo. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  &  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 

SS8a¥?       HONEY      ^^u 
i.utu*a     BEESWAX.  «?««" 


1875. 


1I21TT8. 


Potatoes.  ^ 

Craig's  Seedling.    Everett's   Early,    Hnd 
Fri'eman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Coltios,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


Roofs  Comb  Foundation. 


New 
Preduct, 

Now 
Process, 

A  Big 
Succoss. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that,  having  secured  control  of 
the  new  Weed  process  of  manu- 
facturing foundation  for  the  U. 
S..  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
Foundation  by  the  New  Process, 
for  1806.  Samples wll  1  be  mailed 
free  on  application,  and  will 
speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 
Sections,  well,  they  win  speak 
for  themselves  also. 

Our  1896  Catalos 

will  be  ready  for  distribution 
now  in  a  few  days.  Send  in  your 
name  at  once  for  catalog,  sam- 
ples of  the  new  foundation,  and 
those  superb  sections,  and  while 
you  are  about  it  ask  for  late  copy 
of  Qleanlngs  in  Bee  Culture. 

THE  ^  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ROOT'S  GOODS  at 

ROOT'S  PRICES 

FOR  THE  WEST. 

Order  of  us  and  save  freight.  Goods  nt  wholesale 
and  retail.  A  full  line  of  Dovetnlled  Hives.  Sec- 
lious.  Foundation.  Extractors,  and  every  thing  else 
of  the  latest  h  iid  bc^t. 

JOSEPH  NY5EWANPER,  Pes  Moines.  Iowa. 

lUllan       Uiiteslcd  queens.  «1. (Ml;  tested,  91^6.  Bees 
Bees  by  the  pound.  II.OU.    Full  colonies.  16.00; 

and  nuclei,    2-frjimc's,   with    queen,  12.50:   1- 

Qucens.     fnime.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug.,  60  cents. 
B.  P.  and  W.  P.  R  eggs  for  sotting,  16  for  $1.00. 

AfJRS.  A.  A.SiMPSa?<f,  SwHrta,  r*tk. 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Nnn  Kit  ^nu'  in  Srood-fraxuea. 

Thin   Flat 'Bottom  Foundation 

Bu  M  TlihbeM  is  Ut  Svplu  Bosif . 
iieiug  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quiokeet  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEU5EN  &  50NS, 

12tfdb      5ole  Jlanufacturers, 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgooiory  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  advertlmrs  mention  thla  p«.per. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

BBFORB  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLDBS,  write 
for  prices  on  One-Pleoe  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
Mi  ves,  ShippingOates,  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGB  ft  LTON  MFG.  00., 
Stfdb  New  London,  Wis. 
Pleaee  mention  OuBAinifOB.  Sl-Mb 


HATCH  CHICKENS  S::LS7fiSSkE 
Excelsior  Incobator. 


lattng.  Thoiuuda  In  aucoaM- 
All  operation.  OotnDieedte 
ketob  e  Iwfsr  peroentMi  of 
fcrtllo  ogfi  et  fan  eoat  Oms 


nioa.  Catalogao. 


LjXj?       

mmU.   «BO.  H.  BTAHL. 
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Honey=Labels 


Our  facilities  fordo 
ingalllnuds  of  hom»y 
label  work  in  oue  or 
more  I'olurs  an>  tlii> 
best.  HUii  wu  rail  tki  it 
c'ht^ai>.  8«*tjd  for  our 
H])<*cial    iab€»l    catalog 

of     S4]/llipJ»*.S,      fjV<*      (»!l 

^plicatioij 
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The  A.  1    Rout  Co*«  Medina*  Ohio* 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 
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Nm«I  of 
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Skilled  Workm.  »t, 
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ToK  Ontabjd  B.  K.  a.  fives  a  CApy  of  Ciaiu 
liUtn  Bee  Journal  fre<^  to  each  memtM^r,  That's 
th«?  wiiy  10  do  ihingi^. 

T 11 R  KDi TO R  o f  Ca nt J d km  Bee  Jon  nuiI  t h S  ti k s 
cw««<t  clover  may  do  damage  by  keeping  the 
bwps  Urci^dinn  too  late. 

0K¥-WKATiiKR  VINE  has  b^Bu  mentloiifd  by 
Swo  <sr  thre«  as  a  ^reat  honesy-planr.  What 
otber  name  has  tt?  WhaVs  its  botanical  name? 

My  bkes  were  cellared  Nov.  13,  and  cellar- 
door  left  open.  A  week  later,  zero -weather 
closed  the  cellar;  then  it  was  open  Dec.  17—35, 
and  no  fire  was  needed  till  Jan.  4. 

HuTCHiKSON  says,  ''Many  bee-keepers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that,  for  them,  bee-keeping 
Is  not  what  it  was  once."  "  Beginning  t " 
Hamph! 

Thebe  were  380  colonies  of  living  bees  on 
exhibition  at  the  great  German  convention  at 
Ooerlitz.  I  didn't  see  that  many  at  the  World*s 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  opens  up  the 
new  year  with  new  head-pieces  for  all  its  de- 
partments, and  a  new  head-piece  for  the  whole 
basiness.    Liooks  right  neat. 

The  Prog^eftsime  Bee  keeper  for  January 
oomes  to  hand  looking  very  down-hearted- 
bine  as  indigo.  But  it's  only  the  cover;  inside 
it*8  chipper  as  you  please,  and  full  of  good 
things. 

Sections  have  been  kept  two  years  without 
granolating,  by  putting  in  a  common  tin  biscuit- 
box  and  gumming  a  strip  of  paper  roond  the 
lid  to  excinde  the  air.—/.  T„in  BrUMi  Bee 
Jawmal, 

Some  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  two 
BeeJaumdle,  American  and  Canadian,  by  way 
of  showing  tip  men  who  are  of  the  sort  for  bee- 
keepers no^  to  send  money  to.  [Oueaninob 
Is  showing  'em  up  too.— Ed.] 


Spkcialty  in(*ftni*  happiness.  It  Js  thf*  nan- 
spciciallsts  who  say,  '"  What's  life  worth  living 
for.  If  you  can't  have  a  lllUe  futi  now  and 
then?"  The  ^peclalif+tS"  have  ihftir  fun  alltbe 
llioe,— R  /..  ThttmpHon,  Ln  Avacricaii  Bee  Jour- 
nuL 

Mme.  Moii.iesKA,  the  once  famous  actress, 
accord itig  to  an  item  in  the  firllifth  Bc€  Jfmr- 
tuil,  l»  now  a  CallforDla  farmer  with  Tm  eolo- 
nlei^  of  bec^ja  on  h*^r  ranch  at  tht^  fool  of  the  San- 
II 1^  go  Pea k ,  \Y h &V^  Rambler  si  bo  u i  ?  or  la  he 
keeping  It  all  lo  hlmi^^  If'.* 

Mhs,  Axtki.l  iR  KioiiT^  p.  I^i,  that  loo  many 
be^<^  won'Ldo  In  a  ^mall  opjiar;  and  sb«»''ji  also 
right  that  too  few  in  a  large  cellar  won*t  do  if 
the  cellar  is  too  cold  ;  but  if  thp  temperature  is 
right  I  think  Td  risk  a  single  colony  in  a  cellar 
measuring  a  mile  each  way. 

Mrs.  ATCHI.EY  thinks  I  ought  to  mention 
who  originally  wrote  th^  articles  heretofore 
mentioned  as  copied  from  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal in  Southland  Queen.  The  serie8  of  lessons 
first  appeared  in  ihe  American  Bee  Journal  for 
1894,  signed  Jennie  Aichiey. 

The  bio-little-hiye  discussion  is  smothered 
in  Gleanings,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to 
see  it  break  out  again  any  time.  Chas.  Dadant 
is  now  giving  little  hives  some  heavy  blows  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  [It  had  better  not 
open  up  right  away,  or  I  fear  Pll  get  my  ears 
warmed.— Ed.J 

Referring  to  my  statement  that  Dzierzon 
tolerates  frames  with  end-bars,  only  since  the 
advent  of  the  extractor,  T.  Oreiner  writes : 
''  Are  you  aware  that  Dzierzon  does  not  tolerate 
the  frame  in  the  brood-chamber  up  to  this  day?" 
There,  you  see  how  it  is.  When  I  think  I  do 
happen  to  know  something,  some  one  knocks  it 
all  over. 

A.  I.  Root  seems  kind  o*  crazy  over  zwieback. 
We  don't  have  whole-wheat  bread  at  our  house, 
but  we're  very  fond  of  zwieback  made  of  com- 
mon bread.  I  wonder  why  zwieback  of  whole- 
wheat bread  can't  be  made  wholesale  by  the 
bakers.  I'd  like  to  send  for  a  barrel  of  it.  The 
common  kind  used  to  be  sold  in  Chicago.  They 
made  It  of  sule  or  left-over  bread. 
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Fob  feeding,  H.  B.  Boardman  says  in  Re- 
view, *'  Sugar  and  water  Id  about  equal  part8 
thoroughly  dissolved  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Don't  imagine  that  you  can  help  the  bees  in 
their  work  of  ripening  the  feed  at  any  time  by 
making  it  thicker.  YouMl  only  hinder." 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  right.  [I  don't  won- 
der, but  feel  pretty  **  sartin  "  he's  right.— Ed.J 

**  Dbivino  "  CUTS  tjuiTE  A  FiGUBB  tu  the  bee- 
'  talk  and  bee-shows  of  England.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er some  of  our  younger  bee-keepers  know  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Queer  that  so  many 
skeps  remain  in  England.  The  editor  of  the 
Britiah  Bee  Journal  speaks  of  having  taken 
part  in  *'  many  hundreds  of  drivings."  I  don't 
believe  he  can  be  matched  with  another  such 
editor  on  this  side. 

That  new  theory,  that  "uniformity  of  tem- 
perature is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  bees  being 
put  out  in  the  spring  in  a  weak  and  debilitated 
condition,"  conflicts  somewhat  with  a  state- 
ment of  Doolittlein  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
that  "evenness  of  temperature,  and  keeping  it 
at  about  the  desired  point,  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  iif  successful  wintering  in  cellars." 
[But  you  don't  say  what  you  think  about  it.— 
Ed.] 

Skylabk,  p.  8,  goes  for  me  for  copying  S.  S. 
Butler's  plan  of  using  old  cans.  Bless  yoii. 
Skylark^ I  don't  indorse  what  I  dtp,  any  more 
than  Gleanings  does  in  first  publishing.  Go 
for  Gleanings!  Say,  Skylark,  I've  got  some- 
thing for  you.  'Taint  straws  or  stovewood 
either.  But  come  around  when  the  weather  is 
warmer.  Stones  are  all  frozen  down  now.  [I 
am  glad  they  are  frozen  down,  for  I  expect  to 
take  the  train  for  Marengo  to-night.— Ed.] 

An  egg,  when  first  laid,  stands  on  end  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  cell.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  nurse-bee  lays  it  on  its  side.  "  On  the 
second  day  we  find  the  bees  have  shifted  its  po- 
sition to  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees;  on  the 
third  it  is  moved  again  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  it  hatches  out."— H.  W. 
Brlce,  in  BrUiah  Bee  Journal.  That  differs 
from  the  performance  I've  seen  given  hereto- 
fore by  British  authority.  How  Is  It  with  our 
American  bees,  Bro.  R.  L.? 

A  PBIEND  calls  my  attention  to  the  7th  edi- 
torial on  page  953,  and  seems  to  think  something 
is  wrong  with  the  word '*  apiarian."  I'm  not 
authority  as  a  "llnguarlan."  but  I  think  '*  api- 
arist "  would  do  fully  as  well.  [Langstroth  (and 
who  used  the  king's  English  more  fluently  and 
exactly  than  he?)  invariably  used  the  term 
"  apiarian."  But  the  new  Standard  Dictionary 
^ays  *' apiarian  "  is  improperly  used  for  '*  api- 
arist." The  same  book  uses  "apiary"  as  an 
adjective,  and  says  Dr.  Miller  has  charge  of 
the  **  apfary  terms."- Ed.] 

^pebimbnts  reoprted  in  Review,  by  R.  L. 
Taylor,'  show  that  145"  of  heat  m«lt$  honey ^ 


and  that  at  IGb**  there  is  some  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  honey;  above  165**  rapid  deterio- 
ration; the  greater  the  heat,  the  more  rapid  the 
deterioration.  Better  hold  145"*  as  the  highest 
limit  [We  have  generally  cautioned  bee- 
keepers not  to  heat  their  candied  honey  over 
180"*,  because  some  of  the  finest  clover  honev 
we  ever  had  was  that  which  had  first  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  180  degrees  and  no 
higher.  If  the  honey  is  then  sealed  in  glass  it 
will  remain  liquid  for  a  long  time.  Ours  kept 
clear  for  two  years.  Mr.  Taylor's  experiment 
was  with  honey  in  the  comb  or  unfinished  sec- 
tions from  the  season  of  1894.  This  honey  was 
raised  to  the  various  temperatures  you  men- 
tion, and  samples  at  each  temperature  were 
taken  for  further  comparison.  Mr.  T.  says 
that  raised  to  145"*  and  no  higher  was  the  best, 
and  that  the  others  were  Inferior,  l>oth  in  color 
and  flavor.  I  am  not  surprised,  because  wax 
melts  at  145;  and  when  the  temperature  was 
raised  to  a  higher  point,  some  of  its  own  flavor 
and  color  would  be  incorporated  into  the  honey. 
I  know  this  would  be  true,  because  extracted 
honey  from  chunk  honey  rendered  in  a  solar 
wax -extractor  is  always  darker  and  poorer  In 
flavor  than  the  same  honey  squeezed  or  extract- 
ed from  the  comb.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  take 
honey  free  from  the  comb.  If  this  had  been 
heated  to  the  various  temperatures  I  think  180** 
of  heat  would  not  have  shown  a  deterioration. 
Boiling,  I  know,  does  affect  its  flavor.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  try  the  experiment  over 
again.— Ed.] 


cost  of  8TAKTI.N0    in    bee  keeping    in    CALI- 
FORNIA. 

If  I  ciiiTer  with    any   of 
your   correspondents,   Mr. 
Editor,  I  give  you  fair  no- 
tice that  they  must  give 
up,  for  I  can't.    A  skylark 
never  surrenders.    I  f  he  is 
overpowered  and  defeated, 
he    blows    himself   up.    I 
suppose    it   will    come  to 
this  at  last. 
T.  H.  B..  of  Mercuse,  Cal.,  a>ks  Dr.  Miller,  in 
American  Bee  Journal,  what  it  would  cost  him 
to  start  in  bee-keeping  wlih,  say,  10  colonies, 
requesting  him  to  itemize  the  articles.    Dr.  M. 
immediately  sent  him  a  bill  of  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars.    The  idea  of  his  sending  clear  to  Illi- 
nois, and  Skylark  right  beside  him— or  nearly 
so!    T.  H.  B.,  it  is  Just  good  for  you.    I  wish 
he  had  charged  you  two  hundred  dollars.  Now, 

you   might  have  known  UsiMi^^gi;.^^  "don't 
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know"  aay  thf hg  about  pHced  in  GaliforDia.  bees.    No  one   has  ever  seen  bees  act  in  so 

I  will,  in  pity  for  yon,  revise  tbe  *' doctor's  generous  a  manner,  and  no  one  will  believe 

bill."  what  his  own  eyes  refute  every  day.    The  fact 

1  good  bee-paper       -      -                    $  1  00    ^  is*  they  will  '*  fight  to  the  finish,"  even  if  there 

iSw^v^^      ■'■---      1  26    •  are  a  hundred  colonies  within  reach  of  that 

1  Clark  smoker,       ...'.'.         ao  piece  of  comb.    How  does  he  know  this  ?    By 

lOcolonles  of  bees,  which  you  can  buy  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bees!    Hear  him ! 

In  old  rickety  hives  for  60  cts.,       -        6  00  «4«  ^       t          ^u     i.        ^        v         -lu      u 

10 movable-frame  hives  In  flat,      -         10  00  "Returning  on  the  line  to  where  the  bees 

aoWaSluon  ^*' *"^  separators,      -       8  80  were  first  worked  in  the  woods  (and  a  filled 

80  ibs^urphjs  foundatlou,       -      -      16  00  comb  had  been  left  to  keep  the  line  working  in 

T  t            tut  gR  ^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  f ft! led  to  come  to  the  comb  further 

T>«  *u    .i—       ^         1          ^     *      uf            a  on),  I  made  an  examination  of  the  bees,  and 

By  the  time  you  make  up  your  hives  and  ,     V,  *v          n    #            i          ^    v           Vt  T 

««!«♦  iu^     «            ♦«*     ni       *           u     i.  .r/x  found  them  all  of  one  size  and  shape,  which 

paint  them  your  outfit  will  cost  you  about  150.  g^„  ^.^^  ^^^  has  knowledge  of  bees  knows 

Bay  the  common    hybrid   bee  of  California,  f^  I^,    !  ^"^^^^^^  irnowieage  or  Dees  Knows 

They  can    beat  the  world  of  bees  gathering  ^***^M^  P^^^"'  they  belonged  to  the  same  col; 

S™L'^:m'l^^f  "nrfln  '^^."'"?  Thadesof  Qulnby,Langstroth,and  Darwin! 

or  them  they  will  have  it  or  die  In  the  attempt.  ^,,                      ..  ij      *              i                  u 

T«ii,  ^#  -        *u  •          j>  a      ^     J          *  Did  any  one,  outside  of  an  asylum,  ever  hear 

Talk  of  your  three  and  five  banders;  of  your  ^.      ,,,       ,  1,    **»    t«t       t     ni  #      i  u  *  «     a 

i««»K«,  «li«  ^j  T*  II            k           u       *     u     I  the  like  of  that?    Now,  I  will  furnish  friend 

leather-colored  Italians;  of  your  bees  for  busi-  ...         ...           ,            '             ,        *  i      « 

nnoo    \T««-i„  ^11              1                 *         i  1.  *t.  Andre  with  a  microscope,  spyglass,  telescope, 

ness.   Nearly  all  are  only  names  to  catch  the  r  ^  ,    ,                    ^         Z^  #    f  *        u           a 

fftnA«  «f  fv.!   „«™™     r     I       ♦  *u       n        #  hatchet,  square,  and  an  80  foot  tape-line,  and 

fancy  of  the   unwary.    Look    at  the  piles  of  ,         .  .      i          .                 *           u        ^v        * 

n,o«^»««^^  ^    t»i  «*i.         1      A  T*  II       1,  w  turn  him  loose  In  any  apiary  where  there  Is 

money  made  on '*  leather- colored  Italians"  by  ,                       »  u    /     a  a  *    u*^  *     «u««, 

.  nn*«^  \.r^  u«^    -  «u  «      *      u                A  only  one  race  of  bees,  and  defy  him  to  show 

a  not^d  bee-keeper  whose  star  has  gone  down  ^.         .                        ^.,i     ^,^             i       « 

in.fln^^f  «^„i*«-..*  A  u              Ai^           II  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  in  size  or 

in  a  flood  of  adulterated  honey,  and  It  was  all  .           *  .,.    *  ,i                    i       w 

•  K«w.K„«  I     *u         A     mu                      u  *r  shape  of  the  full-grown  worker  bees. 

a  humbug  In  the  end.    Thpy  were  no  better  *^ 

than  other  be^s.    Don't  be  caught  with  flaring  marketing    California  honfy:    practical 

advertisements.  **  bees  for  business,"  and  '*  tons  and  iMpRAmoAL  scusmes. 

of  honey,"  and  other  catch-penny  terms.    If  W.  D.  French,,  of  Foster,  Cal.,  has  given  us 

you  do  you  will  come  to  grief.    You  can  find,  in  some  wild  suggestions,  on  page  728,  Americcm 

the  hills  and  woods  of  California,  bees  that  can  Bee  Jov/maU  in  regard  to  marketing  our  honey. 

challenge  the  world  as  honey-gatherers.    No  It  is  true  that  the  dealers  combine  and  set  a 

man  has  bred  any  trait  Into  them  or  out  of  price  to  be  paid  for  each  kind  and  class  o|  hon- 

them.  They  stand  today— a  cross  of  Italians  ey.    It  is  likewise  true  that  this  price  declines 

and  blacks  — just    as    vigorous,   industrious,  daily  until  it  gets  down  to  the  shadow  of  little 

healthy,  and  well  marked,  showing  their  Ital-  or  nothing.    If  we  ship  to  San  Francisco,  say 

ian  parentage,  as  they  did  30  years  ago.    Sec-  extracted,  the  merchants  may  sell  at  6  cents* 

tlons  here  will  cost  you  at  least  $3.50  per  1000  and,  after  weeks  of  waiting,  report  at  4,  or 

instead  of  $2.66  as  Dr.  M.  puts  them.    I  told  down  as  low  as  3K  cents.    Then  there  Is  freight. 

you  ?ie  didn't  know  any  thing.  wharfage,  drayage,   and    commission,  which 

BEES  NOT  "  GENEROUS  "  ROBBERS.  generally  amount  to  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

All  the  great  lights  In  bee-keeping  are  away  Take  off -the  cost  of  cases  and  cans,  and  the 

hehind  the  *ge.    Skylark,  Qui n by,  Langstroth,  producer  gets  1%  cents  net  for  his  honey.    But, 

Boots,  Newman,  Doollttle,  Dadants,  and  a  host  listen  hard  to  Mr.  Frenches  scheme: 

of  others— even  Dr.  Miller,  who  always  *' don't  **Now,  how  are  we  to  solve  this  problem  by 

know,*'  are  in  the  darkest   shades  of  night,  securing  to  the  producing  class  an  adequate 

The  moment  the  little  ducklings  are  out  of  the  amount  for  their  product?    It  has  occurred  to 

shell  they  begin  to  quack,  quack,  quack,  and  me  that  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union  could 

order  their  mother  around  as  if  she  were  the  step  in  and  show  Its  hand.    To  illustrate: 

8ervant-girl.    The   moment  the  tenderfoot  in  **  Suppose  that  in  each  locality  a  number  of 

hee-keeping  gets  two  colonies,  or  captures  one  the  Union  members  were  stationed  to  receive 

^^  the  woods,  he  must  quack,  quack,  quick,  all  honey  at  a  price  established  by  said  Union, 

*nd  teach  the  **  old  stagers"  some  new  traitor  and  paid  for  when  sold,  except  in  cases  where 

|nck  of  the  bees  which  they  never  heard  of  people  must  have  ready  cash,  and  where  it 

!?^'  became  necessary  in  such  cases,  the  same  to  be 

Mr.  J.  H  Andre,  on  page  697,  American  Bee  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Union." 

^^'na^,  makes  the  astounding  assertion  that,  Does  Mr.  French  believe  that  the  Bee  keep - 

^here  bees  from  two  different  colonies  are  rob-  ers'  Union  is  either  able  or  willing  to  enter  Intb 

°?  the  same  piece  of  comb,  say  It  Is  thrown  such  a  commercial  enterprise?    It  would  have 

oth  *°  '*^®°"'  ^^^  party  will  retire,  and  leave  the  to  establish  depots  or  warehouses  at  San  Dle^go. 

/^^r  in  poBpesslon  of  the  prize.    This  is  so  new  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Louis  Obispo, 

ila^  *'  **  really  startling,  and  calculated  to  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.    It  would  take 

tha??    *^*  whole   fraternity,  from    the    fact  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  keep  money 

>^  indicates  a  total  change  in  the  nature  of  at  A?)  these  t>laces  to  pay  those  ^pvTH^f  liave 
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money.  They  would— nine  out  of  ^n— all  feel 
that  they  must  have  the  money  for  their  crop. 
The  Union  woald  have  to  handle  that  honey 
pretty  lively,  too,  to  kefep  up  their  supply  of 
funds.  ^ 

Here  is  a  plan  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  taken  from 
the  Rural  CdHfomian,  which  Is  the  only  one 
that  I  believe  will  ever  ripen  into  a  honey  ex- 
change in  the  East: 

**A  third  plan  promises  the  least  friction  and 
greatest  assurance  of  success,  which.  If  success- 
ful, will  soon  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  pla^ 
last  mentioned,  as  it  will  prove  to  the  doubtful 
that  co-operation  is  feasible  and  has  practical 
merit.  This  plan  is  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  some  bee-keepers,  notably  H.  E.  Wilder, 
of  Bl  veirside,  who,  two  vears  ago,  took  his  large 
honey  crop  east  and  disposed  of  it  at  a  good 
figure.  The  plan  is  to  send  some  man  like  Mr. 
Wilder,  In  whom  the  bee-keepers  have  confix 
dence,  east  with  A  carload  of  honey,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  carloads  as  he  gives  orders.  If 
detired,  this  person  could  give  bonds  equal  to 
one  or  two  carloads  of  honey,  and  he  would 
remit  a^  rapidly  as  sales  were  made.  Only 
those  who  had  confidence  in  this  scheme  need 
join  the  enterprise;  and  if  the  success  which  48 
hoped  atteods  the  scheme,  others  would  Join 
MMther  year;  and  as  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess we  might  well  hope  and  expect  that  this 
plan  would  soon  ripen  Into  a  honey  exchange 
which  would  sweep  into  its  embrace  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  the  apiaHes  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. It  seems  that  this  plan  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend it,  and  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  plan  may  be  tried  this  season.  There 
Is  no  better  place  for  it  to  materialize  than  in 
San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties,  as  in  no  section  of  the  world  are  there 
more  enterprising,  intelligent  apiarists.  In  the 
hands  of  honest,  pushing,  wide-awake  men, 
such  a  scheme  may  do  much  to  bring  immedi- 
ate benefit,  and  be  more  fruitful  of  good  in 
opening  the  door  to  the  grand  scheme  of  co-op- 
eration that  shall  reach,  with  blessing,  to  all 
the  honey -producers  of  Southern  California.** 

This  plan  is  feasible,  and  promises  success. 
Besides,  it  was  originated  by  the  greatest  mind 
In  the  United  States— Interested  in  bee- keeping 
—except  my  own.  The  only  thing  that  grieves 
me  Is  that  it  Is  impossible  for  me  to  take  charge 
of  the  business  before  1897,  and  they  (the  bee- 
keepers) will  be  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  less 
capable  man  till  I  can  get  ready  to  accept  the 
situation. 

[See  Prof.  Cook*s  article  In  previous  Issue.- 

Ed.] 

//  you  would  Wee  to  ha/ve  anuofyov/r  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Olecmings,  make  knaum 
the  request  on  a  postal^  wUh  the  address  or  ad' 
dresses,  and  we  wUU  v)Uh  pleasure,  send  them. 


XUBOnAH  AW)  OTHER  MATTERS. 

AN  BXPBDITIOUS  WAT  OF  USING  THK  BBB- 
ESCAPE. 

By  Charies  Norman, 

A  Mr.  Sallemand  (Revue)  discovered  quite 
an  expeditious  way  of  using  the  bee-escape 
preparatory  to  extracting.  **  The  Idea  occurred 
to  me  not  to  leave  the  escape  in  the  hive.  I 
lifted  the  case  rapidly,  set  it  on  the  escape- 
board,  closed  the  hive  quickly,  and  carried  the 
case  away  about  thirty  meters  (40  yards)  from 
the  apiary,  under  the  shade  of  a  small  arbor. 
I  put  a  few  blocks  under  the  case  to  have  the 
lower  side  of  the  board  free,  and  then  turned  to 
some  other  business.  After  about  an  hour  I  re- 
turned, and  not  a  bee  was  to  be  found  in  the 
case.'*  In  other  instances  the  result  was  al- 
ways the  same.  Well,  this  is  splendid,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  how  Is  It  when  you  don*t  want  to 
empty  a  whole  case  or  story  of  Its  bees,  if  It  has 
the  single  frames,  rather,  that  come  in  ques- 
tion? As  I  was  not  at  home  last  May  and 
June,  when  extracting  had  to  be  done  at  my 
place,  I  told  my  oldest  son,  Hugo,  to  try  the 
thing— to  procure  an  empty  hive  with  a  con- 
ical bee-escape  (a  la  Boardman,  made  of  wire 
netting);  to  fill  it  with  the  bee-covered  honey- 
frames,  regardless  of  the  colonies  which  he 
would  take  them  from,  being  careful  lest  they 
quarrel  (which,  however,  I  did  not  expect  In 
the  least):  and,  finally,  to  carry  the  hive  off  to 
some  distance  under  the  shade  of  an  oranga- 
tree.  The  youngster,  who  has  notions  of  his 
own,  only  partially  obeyed  orders  and  tried  to 
Improve  on  what  "*  the  old  man  **  had  told  him. 
My  hives,  fronting  the  outride,  stand  below  a 
pretty  long  and  wide  palmetto  roof;  In  fact, 
you  may  call  the  whole  a  bee- house,  except 
that  the  four  sides  are  open.  By  the  way.  this 
is  not  only  a  good  deal  cooler  than  having  them 
In  the  shade  of  our  trees  (quite  a  consideration 
in  the  South),  but  you  can  work  with  your  bees 
when  It  rains.  When  my  son  put  the'  frames 
in  the  empty  hive  the  latter  was  near  at  hand. 
Just  In  the  passageway  between  the  hlve*rows« 
and  here  he  let  It  stand,  saving  himself  the 
trouble  of  carrying  It  away.  He  closed  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  leaving  Just  an  opening  In 
its  middle,  and  here  he  set  a  little  box  on 
which  he  had  attached  the  escape.  Then  he 
placed  the  cover  on  top  of  the  hive;  but  before 
closing  It  tight  he  gave  the  bees  some  smoke 
**  to  make  it  diftagraeable  for  them  in  there.** 
Well,  the  thing  worked  like  a  charm,  and  it 
took  much  less  than  an  hour  to  have  the  hive 
empty  of  bees,  and  the  frames  ready  for  the  ex- 
tractor. ^^  , 
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8QUABB   FBAMX8,  AND  WHY. 

BegardiDg  the  dlmeDSlons  and  «ize  of  frames 
I  iDdoree  every  word  Mr.  Board  man  has  said, 
whose  frames  are  13x13  Inches  ioMde.  Shielded 
by  Bo&rdman  I  dare  speak  out  and  let "  Doo- 
littleand  the  giants"  come  od,  withoat  much 
fear.  But  there  is  one  reason  of  which  Mr. 
Boardman,  who  uses  upper  stories,  could  not 
have  thought,  but  which  has  influenced  me, 
sod  it  is  the  following.  I,  like  some  others, 
Mr.  Poppleton  among  them,  am  in  favor  of  the 
Long-idea  hive.  I  raise  only  extracted  honey, 
and  find  said  hive  very  handy  for  this  purpose 
at  all  events!  But  how.  if  I  felt  like  raising 
boDey  in  one-pound  sections  (what  would  have 
to  be  done  in  wide  frames  back  of  the  brood- 
nee^  ?  It  being  granted  that  the  4J^x4J^  section 
it  the  standard,  of  what  size  must  a  wide  frame 
be  to  hold  them  and  at  the  same  time  be 
neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy?  It  must 
meuore  13x13,  or,  perhaps,  better,  12Kxl2K 
inches  inside  to  contain  three  rows  of  three  sec- 
tioBS  each,  or  nine  sections  all  together.  If  the 
bee-keeper,  though,  does  not  mind  handling  a 
heavy  frame,  and  If,  at  the  same  time,  he  does 
not  care  to  have  a  square  frame,  frames  that 
neasnre  13Kxl7>^  inches  inside,  conukining 
twelve  1-ponnd  sections,  have  some  advantages. 

All,  or,  say.  most  readers  of  6i<bahin«8  know 
what  the  so-called  Welis  system  consists  In; 
namely,  having  one  common  honey  storeroom 
for  two  separate  colonies,  so  that,  like  true 
brethren  (sisters,  rather),  or  co5perators,  or 
Bellamy  socialists,  they  throw  their  earnings 
together.  There  are  not  a  few  bee-keepers  in 
Sngland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  who 
are  well  pleased  with  this  kind  of  combination. 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  (I  beg  your  pardon,  dear 
reader)  a  sign  of  the  narrowness  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  till  Just  lately,  none  of  these  bee- 
keepers ever  thought  of  extending  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  Wells  system,  and  to  ask 
how  it  would  do  to  have  more  than  two  colo- 
nies, yes,  to  have  a  whole  apiary  work  to- 
gether? Well,  according  to  UApicuUeur,  a 
(^tholle  priest  in  France,  Pere  Julien,  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  at  last,  and,  what  is  more,  has 
put  it  into  practice  and  successful  operation. 
The  number  of  his  hives  and  the  construction 
of  the  whole  is  not  given.  The  idea  is  not  pat- 
ented and  so  any  of  your  readers  are  free  to 
experiment  '*  along  this  line  "  as  Mr.  Doolittle 
used  to  say.  Old !  for  on  page  899  of  Glban- 
nres,  I,  to  my  utmost  astonishment,  noticed 
that  Mr.  Doolittle  speaks  of  experimenting  **  in 
the  direction  of,"  etc.  Has  he  become  tired  of 
his  favorite  expression  ?  or  does  he  *'  put  on 
style*'  (it  is  against  good  style,  you  know,  to 
unnecessarily  repeat  the  tame  word  or  expres- 
sion). I. 

BBK-aTINGS  AND  BHKUMATIBIC. 

A  French  bee-keeper,  Mr.  Holllon,  was  suf- 
fering from  muscular  rheumatism,  which  trav* 


eled  from  one  part  of  a  leg  to  another,  and, 
lifter  having  stayed  there  for  some  time,  took  a 
notion  to  pay  a  little  friendly  visit  to  the  other 
leg,  so  that  the  poor  gentleman  had  to  go  lame, 
now  on  this,  now  on  that  leg.  In  vain  he  tried 
many  remedies  till  at  last  he  thought  of  *' our 
pets  "  one  day.  He  repaired  to  his  apiary,  took 
a  bee  by  the  wings  and  held  it  against  the 
place  where  he  suffered.  The  "pet"  worked 
conscientiously,  and  he  allowed  it  sufficient 
time  to  liberate  itself  of  whatever  "  poison  '*  it 
possessed.  He  then  set  two  more  bees  at  the 
same  work.  Soon  an  intense  heat  spread  on 
and  about  the  affected  part,  but  all  pain  was 
gone.  He  triumphed.  The  following  morning; 
however,  when  he  awoke  he  noticed  that  Sir 
Rheumatism  had  been  mean  enough  to  take 
possession  of  another  part  of  the  leg.  Quickly 
he  directed  his  going*  lame-on-one-leg  steps  to 
the  apiary,  and  again  called  for  the  help  of 
three  "  pets.**  Result,  the  same  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  For  three  noore  days  he  pursued 
the  enemy  In  like  manner,  when  he  was  entire- 
ly delivered  from  it. 

The  i?evu€  says,  "  The  highest  altitude  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  where  an  apiary  is  located 
in  Europe  is  at  Saasf^  (Valais);  altitude,  180D 
meters,  or  about  2000  feet;  owner,  Benjamin 
Imseng ;  last  crop,  300  kilograms  (about  660 
lbs.)  of  honey  from  20  colonies. 

THE  BBKF  DIET  TRBATMBlfT. 

The  Hslfabury  treatment,  which  you  have 
been  reeommeading  in  GLBJLNnieB  of  late,  Is  It 
not,  however  effective,  somewhat  one-sided? 
It  seems  to  be  all  right  for  **  meat-eaters,'*  in  the 
widest  sen^<- nf  I  he  word;  but  when  one  is  ad- 
verse to^eauiig  the  flesh  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, wiH  not  fish  do  ?  And  when  one,  like  so 
many,  is  opposed  to  eating  flesh  of  any  kind, 
will  not  eggs  answer?  On  page  906  you  mere- 
ly say,  **  /  prettume  that  they  would  not  ans- 
swer  for  a  steady  diet.'*  Or  would  not  milk  be 
all  right,  especially  when  prepared  according 
to  Dr.  Alice  Stockham*8  prescription  (Glean- 
ings, 1893,  page  481),  when  it  dees  not  curdle  or 
coagulate,  and  Is  conveyed  directly  to  the 
blood,  and  can  be  drank  by  very  weak  persons, 
with  impunity?  Moreover,  if  one  Is  a  strict 
vegetarian,  and  shuns  eating  or  drinking  any 
thing  that  comes  from  an  animal,  is  science  not 
advanced  enough  to  9how  up  some  vegetable 
product  that  will  do  as  well  as  lean  beef?  Mr. 
A.  I.  R.  has  lately  told  us  of  his  visit  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  where  they  live  on  a 
strictly  vegetarian  diet,  and  of  their  prepared 
heslfeh-^oods.  Should  not  the  doctors  there  be 
able  tu  point  out  a  food,  or  combination  of 
foods,  which  as  tachemical  composition  as  well 
as  to  digestibility  are  equal  to  lean  beef?  In 
resi»ect  to  drinking  hot  water,  is  ft  not  a  little 
one-sided  too,  Uot  to  allow  an  admixture  of  an:^ 
kind  ?    Would  4t  not  answer  to  reader   the 

Hotfid  tton  patatable  by  the  addition  of  fennel. 
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anise,  or  some  other  innocent  herb  ?  also  of  some 
honey,  as  even  your  Battle  Creek  doctors  admit 
that  the  same  can  be  used  with  impunity  where 
sugar  would  be  almost  fatal  (Gleanings,  Nov. 
1,  page 'sal)? 

BICYCLE -BIDING — DANGER  OF. 

You,  as  well  as  A.  I.  B.,  have  been,  and,  no 
doubt,  still  are,  very  enthusiastic  concerning 
bicycle-riding.  There  are— it  Is  a  fact— many 
persons  who  go  through  thick  and  thin  with 
Gleanings,  especially  when  Mr.  A.  I.  takes 
the  lead  and  runs  ahead  of  the  crowd  or  crew 
with  his  juvenile  liveliness  and  cheerfulness, 
and  you  have  certainly  influenced  not  a  few 
**  along  the  bicycle  line."  Since  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  you  ever  cautioned  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  bicycle-riding,  I  clip  the  follow- 
ing for  Gleanings: 

TAKE  IT  easy. 

**  A  French  doctor's  conclusion  is,  that  no  one 
should  ride  a  bicycle  who  has  a  tendency  to 
excessive  tension  of  the  arterial  system,  for  this 
tendency  is  a  great  cause  of  heart  disease. 
Therefore,  no  one  should  take  up  the  use  of  the 
wheel  without  the  express  authorization  of  a 
physician;  and  the  doctor  should  make  an  ex- 
amination, not  only  before  the  patient  begins 
the  use  of  th6  wheel,  but  after  he  has  ridden  It 
for  a  time.  Moreover,  the  amateur  should 
never  ride  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  If  one*s 
riding  is  regular  and  daily,  one  may  go  faster 
and  further  with  safety;  but  if  riding  is  inter- 
rupted, even  for  a  few  days,  one  must  take  it 
up  again  with  caution  and  deliberation.  The 
temptation  to  so  fast  should  be  steadily  resist- 
ed." 

Would  it  not  be  a  strange  coincidence  if  you, 
Mr.  E.  R.,  had  caused,  or,  at  any  rate,  promot- 
ed, that  bad  state  of  health  In  which  yon  have 
been  for  some  time,  by  overdoing  blcycle-ridlng? 
And  last,  but  not  least.  Dr.  Forbes  WInslow,  a 
well-known  English  physician,  of  London,  has 
very  decidedly  and  sharply  spoken  out  against 
the  bicycle- riding  of  women  and  girls.  He 
says:  **  Blc>cle-ridlng  is  too  rapid  a  motion  for 
the  bodily  constitution  of  women,  and  leads  to 
abnormal  appetites  and  desires."  He  firmly 
asserts  that  for  this  very  reason  moral  corrup- 
tion !*<  on  the  increase.  He  also  maintains  that 
bicycle-ildiflg  promotes  abdominal  diseases  of 
women,  and  thereby  badly  affects  the  health  of 
the  coming  generations. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

[There  are  no  substitutes  for  beef  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  Fish  will  answer  after  the 
Satientlias  been  on  the  treatment  for  a  while. 
Inch  depends  on  how**  far  gone  "the  subject 
is  In  the  first  place.  Eggs,  soft  boiled,  are  al- 
lowed in  some  cases.  • 

As  to  bicycle-riding,  of  course  it  can  be  car- 
ried to  excess.  Did  I  do  it?  No.  I  don*t  think 
I  did.  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life  after  those 
long  runs  of  a  year  ago.  I  was  strong  and 
well,  and  much  improved;  but  late  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  my  old  **  la  grippe"  came  back. 


and  then  quickly  followed  all  my  other  old 
ailments  until  I  got  .clear  down.  I  went  on  to 
the  vegetarian  diet,  and  grew  gradually  worse; 
and  then,  and  only  then,  I  followed  the  advice 
of  my  wife— something  I  ought  to  have  done 
before— and  took  the  Salisbury  beef -diet  treat- 
ment, and  to-day  I  am  almost  a  well  man,  and 
stronger  and  better  than  I  have  been  for  years. 
Yes,  I  know  there  are  a  few  physicians  who 
claim  that  the  use  of  the  bicycle  is  injurious  to 
women;  and  while  it  may  prove  to  be  so  In  a 
few  cases,  1  know  there  are  many  other  physi- 
cians who  think  differently.  I  never  knew  of 
a  case  where  It  did  any  harm,  and  I  have 
known  many  who  received  a  positive  benefit.— 
Ed.]  • 


EXPLANATIOH. 


has  the  NOBTH  AMERICAN  BEEN  A  **  SORT  OF 
DEESTRIC  SCHOOL  "  FOB  BEGINNERS  ? 

By  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke. 


On  page  845  of  Gleanings,  Dr.  Miller  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  have  me  explain  what  I  meant 
by  saying  that  the  North  American  has  always 
been  *' a  primary  class  of  bee-keepers."  Beg- 
ging the  doctor*s  pardon,  that  was  not  what  I 
said,  exactly.  It  was,  that  the  association  ''  has 
been  for  the  most  part  a  mere  school  for  begin- 
ners, and  there  has  always  been  a  strongly 
marked  dislike  of  thoughtful  papers  and  really 
able  discussions."  Again.  *'  Instead  of  a  select 
gathering  of  advanced  bee  keepers,  who  could 
discuss  vexed  and  knotty  questions  In  apicul- 
ture, we  have  held  a  sort  of  * deestric  school' 
for  those  who  would  show  plainly  that  they 
had  never  read  a  book  on  bee-keeping  in  their 
lives,  and  know  nothing  in  regard  to  disputed 
points  in  the  higher  realms  of  apiculture."  I 
think  these  quotations  make  my  meaning  suffi- 
ciently plain.  My  idea  was  and  Is,  that  at  a 
representative  bee-keepers*  meeting  we  have  a 
right  to  look  for  what  we  don't  get  In  manuals 
of  bee  culture;  namely,  a  face-to-face  discus- 
sion of  live  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
practical  part  of  our  pursuit.  Owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  local  bee-keepers,  many  of 
whom  are  not  very  well  up  in  the  business,  our 
time  has  been  occupied  in  explaining  to  tyros 
what  even  beginners  In  bee-keeping  may  be 
very  properly  supposed  to  be  familiar  with. 

There  is  another  matter  on  which  the  doctor 
brings  me  to  book.  He  says,  **At  Toronto,  Mr. 
Clarke  said  of  the  North  American,  *  When  we 
get  down  so  that  we  have  to  pay  only  25  cents 
a  year,  I  don't  want  to  belong  to  It.'  Why?  I 
think  both  Mr.  Clarke  and  myself  have  got 
down  so  that  we  don't  have  to  pay  even 
25  cents  a  year.  Is  that  any  reason  we  do 
not  want  to  belong  to  it?"  I  thought  "Hon- 
orary Membership"  was  a  getting  up  in  the 
world.  But  I  was  discussing  the  proposi- 
tion to  try  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Union  by  reducing  the 
fee  from  11.00  to  25 cents.  The  Union  has  never 
had  any  honorary  memben^My  idea  was  and 
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is,  thftW  to  ireduce  the  fee  to  so  low  a  figure, 
would  r&ther  teod  to  diminish  than  increase 
the  numher  of  members  by  making  a  mean, 
beggarly  affair  of  it.  People  would  naturally 
reason  that  it  can  not  be  worth  much  if  it  Is 
rated  at  so  small  a  price.  I  should  not  care  to 
be  even  an  honorary  member  of  a  twenty -five- 
cent  organization.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
*' cheap  John  '*  style  of  doing  business.  I  think 
a  fair  price  must  be  paid  for  any  thing  really 
worth  having. 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Nov.  29. 

BSl  KSBPBB8  AT  FABXBBS'  nrSTITTrTBS. 

AN  INTBRESTUre  TALK  FOB  BEOIN19BB8. 


By  H.  B.  Boardman. 

The  farmers'  institute  has  from  time  to  time 
been  mentioned  as  a  very  proper  place  and  op- 
portunity for  the  live  bee-keeper  to  entertain 
and  enlighten  his  neighbors  with  bee- talk.  I 
WIS  placed  upon  the  program  at  our  institute 
meetlDg  here  last  winter  for  such  a  talk.  Now, 
to  talk  to  an  audience  of  bee-keepers  is  one 
thing,  and  to  an  audience  like  that  of  the  in- 
stitute meeting,  where  the  interest  is  centered 
upon  any  thing  and  every  thing  excepting  bees, 
about  which  they  know  nothing,  is  quite  an- 
other. It  is  to  the  speaker  something  like  talk- 
ing to  a  class  of  children.  I  was  severely  puz- 
zled to  decide  what  I  should  say  in  order  to 
secure  the  attention  of  my  audience. 

This  is  about  what  I  said: 

Tlie  bee-hive,  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  is  a  deep 
mystery,  a  sealed  book;  and  there  are  clinging 
about  It  the  cobwebs  of  superstition  that  the  l7«rht 
of  civilization  has  not  yet  cleared  away.  But  it  is 
enoounuring  to  know  that  the  wheels  of  progress 
are  moving  rapidly  forward,  and  the  mysteries  and 
sapentltlons  of  darkness  are  beiD«r  dispelled  by  the 
light  of  inteUlflrence  and  reason. 

There  are  from  16,000  to  40.000  bees  in  a  colony, 
▼aryinfr  with  the  season  of  the  year.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  bees  in  each  colony— the  wotkers,  the 
drones,  and  the  queens.  The  workers  do  all  of  the 
work  in  the  hive,  gather  the  honey  and  pollen,  sup- 
ply the  hive  with  water,  elaborate  the  wax.  build 
the  combs,  prepare  the  food,  feed  and  care  for  the 
young  bees,  do  the  general  housework,  attend  to 
politics,  declare  war,  defend  the  hive  against  In- 
trustoD  or  inraslon,  ventilate  the  hive,  evaporate 
the  honey,  iruard  and  protect  the  queen,  etc.  They 
are  active.  Industrious,  energetic,  untiring  hustlers. 
Jealous  of  their  rights,  and  are  easily  offended.  In 
defense  of  their  hives  thev  exhibit  a  patriotism  un- 
paralleled in  the  world.  They  will,  on  the  slightest 
proTocation,  sacrifice  their  lives  without  the  tillght- 
est  hesitation.  They  all  bear  arms,  and  carry  their 
weapons  concealed.  The  motto  of  their  govem- 
joeot  is.  "The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber." They  have  no  hospitals  for  the  sick  or  maim- 
ed. When  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness  they 
are  dragged  out  of  the  hive,  without  waste  of  sym- 
pathy or  sentiment. 

Robbinsr  and  freebooting  are  common  among 
them,  and  carried  on  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  a 
nobler  cause. 

Id  sex  the  workers  are  females  undeveloped,  and 
eojnetlmes  called  neuters. 

In  their  work  they  are  divided  Into  classes  acoord- 
ing  to  the  capability  of  age.  The  young  bees  are 
nnrsee,  and  do  the  general  housework,  remaining 
in  the  hlye  until  they  are  10  to  14  days  old.  when 
wey  are  graduated  to  field-laborers,  and  other  duties 
m  regular  order  of  their  age.  The  old  bees  will  act 
as  nurses  and   housekeepers,  only  In  absence  of 


yOung  bees  in  the  hive.  "  Old  bees  for  counsel,  and 
y^ng  bees  for  war/*  is  a  maxim  they  haven't 
cauglit  on  to.  The  age  of  the  workers  is  from  85 
days,  during  the  activity  of  summer,  to  6  months  or 
more  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when  they  remain 
in  an  Inactive  dormant  condition,  sometimes  called 
their  winter  sleep. 

THE  DRONES. 

The  drones  are  the  mates.  They  do  no  work. 
Some  think  that  they  were  created  expressly  for  an 
obJect-lesHon  to  caricature  certain  members  of  the 
human  family  who  spend  the  sunshine  of  life  wait- 
ing for  ** something  to  tu in  up."  I  consider  this  a 
base  libel  (on  the  bees).  Since  1  have  come  to  know 
these  clumsy,  good-natured,  harmless  fellows,  my 
sympathies  have  been  enlisted  In  their  behalf. 
Nature  did  not  Intend  that  they  should  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  hive.  They  were  not  provided  with 
a  honev-sac  for  carrying  honey,  nor  a  tongue  for 

Satherlng  it.  They  have  no  wax-pockets  nor  pollen- 
asketa,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  weapons, 
even  in  self-defense;  so  they  very  prudently  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  women- folks  do  the  work 
and  defend  the  hive.  They  appear  in  a  normal  col- 
ony only  during  its  prosperity  In  the  summer  sea- 
son. Their  presence  in  the  hive  denotes  prepara- 
tions for  swarming.  They  are  mercilessly  slaughter- 
ed or  driven  f  rom  nome  by  the  workers  at  any  time 
when  the  honey-yield  becomes  meager,  simply  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  or  at  the  close  of  the  season 
when  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  It  is 
difficult  to  dermlne  how  lonff  they  might  live  if 
their  lives  were  not  beset  with  so  many  uncertain- 
ties—probably about  as  long  as  the  workers. 

THE  QUEBir. 

The  queen  is  the  mother  of  the  entire  colony,  and 
is  the  onlv  perfect  female  among  its  teeming  thou- 
sands. She  has  no  royal  prerogative,  as  usually 
attributed  to  her.  She  does  not  sit  upon  a  throne, 
nor  does  she  rule  or  govern  in  any  sense.  She  does 
i.ot  lead  out  the  swarms  when  they  issue;  on  the 
contrary,  the  swarms  invariably  lead  her.  Mother 
is  her  prerogative  in  the  hive,  rather  than  queen. 
Her  Importance  in  the  hive  is  recognized  by  the 
workers,  and  she  is  carefully  fed  and  watched  and 
guarded  in  all  her  movements. 

Queens  vary  as  much  as  as  do  hens  in  their  laying 
proclivities;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  queen  in  this  respect. 
A  poor  queen  will  surely  result  in  an  unprofitable 
or  worthless  colony;  and  the  bee-keeper  who  Is 
looking  aft4'r  bu  best  interests  will  supersede  such 
queens  with  ihoHP  more  valuable.  A  good  queen 
may  lay  2000(0  80U0  eggs  daily;  and  there  is  some 
very  good  authority  for  a  larger  number  at  tlmea 
But  this  is  not  much  of  an  egg-record  either.  The 
queen  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  comes  forward 
with  a  record  of  80,000  as  a  day's  work,  and  vouched 
for  by  good  authority.  But  she  devotes  her  entire 
attention  to  the  egg-buslnesa 

The  queen  is  provided  with  a  sting,  which  she  uses 
only  to  destroy  rival  queens. 

The  eggs  laid  in  the  combs  by  the  mother-bee  are 
hatched  Into  a  wormlike  larva,  in  three  davs.  It 
feeds  voraciously,  and  grows  rapidly  upon  pabulum 
furnished  by  the  nurse  bees,  composed  of  honey 
and  pollen.  After  feeding  5  days  if  a  worker,  or  6H 
if  a  drone,  the  cells  are  sealed  over;  the  embryo 
bee  spins  a  silken  cocoon  about  iteelf  with  ingenui- 
ty that  surpasses  human  conception,  and  subsides 
into  a  dormant  state  whloh  is  called  the  pupa  or 
Imago  state.  This  is  followed  by  the  transforma- 
tion to  the  perfect  state,  which  requires  21  days 
from  the  egg  for  workers,  24  for  the  drones,  and  16 
for  the  queens. 

When  the  queen  is  about  six  days  old  she  will 
come  out  of  the  hive  and  take  a  flight,  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  drones.  This  Is  the  occasion  of  her 
wedding-tour.  In  two  or  three  days  she  will  com- 
mence laying,  and  never  leave  the  hive  afterward 
except  to  accompany  a  swarm.  Her  fertility  lasts 
tot^e  end  of  life,  which  is  usually  three  or  four 
years.  Virgin  queens  sometimes  lay  eggs,  and  they 
will  hatch,  but  produce  only  drones.  Drones  are 
all  produced  from  unfertilized  eggs.  This  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  may  be  somewhat 
astonishing  to  some,  but  it  Is  nevertheless  true.  If 
from  any  cause  the  queen  Is  lost  from  the  colony 
the  bees  set  about  rearing  another,  which  they  do 
from  a  common  worker-egg  or  larva,  by  building 
around  It  a  large  thick  cell,  and  feeding  a  super- 
abundance of  the  same  kind  of  pabulum,  apparent- 
ly, as  that  fed  in  smaller^  quantities  to  the  other 
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larviB.  Why  or  how  this  results  In  a  queen,  aq. dif- 
ferent in  charaoter  from  the  rest  of  the  hees,  liM 
Beyer  been  learned. 

Several  queen-oells  are  built  at  the  same  time,  as 
if  to  provide  against  possible  failure.  The  first 
queen  hatched  kills  the  others,  usually  by  bitlnir 
open  the  cells  and  stiDflrinff  them,  unless  swarming 
is  contemplated.  In  which  case  the  bees  cluster 
tightly  over  the  cells  and  prevent  their  destruction. 
One  queen  in  a  colony  is  the  rule.  They  are  very 
Jealous  of  their  rlffbts,  and  settle  the  question  of 
supremacy  in  mortal  combat  when  more  than  one 
queen  appears  in  the  hive. 

TH«  PRODUCTS  OP  THS  HIVB. 

Besides  honey  and  wax  there  are  two  other  products 
—pollen  and  propolis— makingr  four  distinct  prod- 
ucts of  the  hive.  Honey  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
bees,  and  is  nectar  grathered  from  the  flowers,  and 
sweets  from  various  other  sources,  which  is  licked 
or  sucked  up  with  the  tonjnie.  Hud  conveyed  to  the 
honey-sac,  and  carried  to  the  hive  and  dellv«^red  to 
the  nurse  bees,  who  dispose  of  it  in  the  combs, 
where  it  remains  unsealed  until  It  ffoes  through  a 
process  of  evaporation  or  ripening,  when  satisfied 
with  its  condition  the  bees  seal  it  over  and  it  be- 
comes the  finished  product.  It  requires,  on  an 
average,  about  20,000  oees  to  carry  1  lb.  of  nectar 
from  the  field  to  the  hive.  When  nectar  is  abun- 
dant in  the  flowers  the  bees  gather  and  stor^  it  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  usually  accumulate  a 
surplus— that  is,  more  than  they  can  use— which 
constitutes  the  reasonable  share  of  the  bee*keeper. 
The  bees  that  gather  and  store  the  honey  with  so 
much  care  and  labbr  do  not  live  to  enjoy  it,  but  It  is 
consumed  by  their  posterity  of  the  following  sea- 
son. It  is  used  largely  in  brood-rearing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  in  the  spring.  How  faithfully 
this  animal  instinct  is  portrayed  in  the  human 
family ! 

WAX. 

Wax  is  the  materiftl  from  which  the  combs  are 
built.  It  is  not  gathered  by  the  bees,  but  is  elab- 
orated or  secreted  In  the  wax-pockets  on  the  under 
side  of  the  body,  and  extruded  in  little  thin  white 
pellets,  or  scales,  from  between  the  segments,  or 
rings,  from  whence  it  is  taken  and  wrought  in  a 
most  Wonderful  manner  into  combs.  The  secretion 
of  wax  by  the  bees  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
secretion  of  fat  by  animals.  It  is  only  during  the 
season  of  honey-gathering,  when  the  bees  are  con- 
tinually gorged,  that  wax  I^  secreted.  Only  when 
combs  are  needed  docs  nature  furnish  the  material 
from  which  to  build  them.  The  Fame  results  may 
be  obtained  by  liberal  feedlnjr.  Combs  serve  the 
purpose  of  storage  for  honey,  and  for  cradles 
for  the  infant  bees.  There  are  two  sizes  of  cells, 
apparently  made  to  fit  the  two  kinds  of  bees. 
The  workers  are  raised  in  the  small  cells,  and  the 
drones  in  the  large  ohes.  The  larire  cells  are  in- 
variably built  where  only  storage  oombs  are  needed. 
Note  the  economy  I 

POLLEN. 

ThU  Is  the  farina,  or  fertilizing  dust,  of  flowers. 
It  is  gathered  and  stored  In  the  combs  by  the  bees, 
in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  known  also  as  bee- 
bread.  It  Is  irathered  In  little  pellets,  and  carried 
on  thplr  post«*rlor  legs,  on  the  outside  of  which 
nature  has  provided  a  place  most  wonderfully  adapt- 
ed to  i  his  purpose.  The  bees  kick  these  little  pel- 
lets off  Into  the  cells  of  the  comb,  and  the  younir 
bees  par'k  them  In  with  their  heads.  They  will 
gather  flour,  and  various  other  substitutes  for  pol- 
len, in  an  emergency.  It  is  Intensely  Interesting  to 
watch  the  process  of  gathering  the  pollen,  and  the 
packing  of  it  upon  the  pollen -baskets.  Honey  and 
pollen.  In  a  partially  digested  state,  constitute  the 
pabulum  upon  which  the  larva  is  fed,  and  la  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  brood-rearing. 

The  gathering  of  both  honey  and  pollen  has  an- 
other phase  that  is  very  interesting  as  well  as  Im- 
portant. It  is  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers  by  the 
bees  bv  the  carrying  of  the  pollen-dust  from  one 
flower  to  another.  The  flowers  are  robbed  of  their 
sweets  only  to  be  enriched. 

PROPOLIS,  OR  BKR-GLUB. 

This  is  a  resinous  substance  which  the  bees  gather 
upon  their  legs  In  the  same  way  that  they  do  pollen, 
and  is  used  by  them  to  seal  up  cracks,  and  cover 
rough  places  in  the  hive,  and  to  strengthen  the 
combs.  When  gathered  it  it  soft  and  pliable,  but 
hardens  with  age. 


,  ,NQU.'-hLY  efforte  were  rewarded  by  the  b68t> 
ot4Uteotion,  and.  many  flattering  compUmenta 
were  paid  me  at  the  conclusion  of  this  talk. 
East  Townsend.  O. 

[Perhaps  the  foregoing'  address  may  seem  a- 
little  elementary  lor  a  oee- journal;  but  we 
have  a  list  of  beginners  among  our  subscribers 
who,  I  know.  wiU  be  glad  to  read  this,  especial- 
ly as  it  comes  from  one  of  our  brightest  and 
most  successful  bee-keepers.  What  Mr.  B,  baa 
said,  I  know  comes  from  solid  experience,  with 
a  very  little  that  he  perhaps  may  have  picked 
from  the  general  aptcultural  literature.— E2d.] 


THAT  wnrrsBiKo  sTMPOsnni. 

ULYING  OUT  A  QUADRUPLE -HrVE  APIARY. 

By  E.  France. 

I  was  asked  to  write  an  article  on  the  sabject 
mentioned  above,  but  was  anable  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  sickness— first  myself  ten  days,  then 
my  wife.  Then  as  I  did  not  get  the  article 
written  in  time  I  was  asked  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  others. 

The  first  article,  by  J.  E.  Crane,  take  It  as  a 
whole,  is  an  excellent  one.  I  find  no  fault  with 
it,  except  one  point— a  very  Important  part  of 
the  winter  problem.  He  says  he  fed  8500  lbs.  of 
syrup  this  fall.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  he 
fed  the  sugar  syrup.  Did  you  feed  that  syrat> 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  fed  mine  syrup— be- 
cause the  bees  did  not  gather  enough  honey  to 
winter  on  ?  or  did  you  take  the  honey  from  the 
bees,  and  feed  syrup,  knowing  by  your  experi- 
ence that  syrup,  as  you  make  it,  is  a  better  win- 
ter feed  than  honey  gathered  and  stored  by  the 
bees?  Do  you  practice  taking  away  the  honey, 
and  then  feed  syrup  for  winter  feed  ? 

The  next  article,  by  J.  A.  Oreen,  is  excellent. 
His  ideas  of  an  abundance  of  feed  for  winter 
just  suit  me,  as  my  motVQ  Is.that  agreat  deal 
too  much  honey  is  just  enough.  I  don't  want 
to  feed  bees  in  the  spring  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
It  doesn't  do  any  harm  If  the  bees  have  a  few 
pounds  left  over.  I  believe  all  who  winter  out- 
doors in  the  North  agree  that  the  hives  must 
have  thick  walls,  or  double,  filled  in  with  chaff^ 
or  some  other  packing.  I  see  that  Mr.  Green 
packs  four  hives  together  to  winter,  and  puts  a 
large  box  around  the  four  packs  Inside  of  the 
large  box,  around  the  single  hives.  I  think  it 
would  be  less  trouble  for  him  to  use  a  quadrn- 
ple  hive,  without  side  packing.  He  wonld  then 
have  his  four  colonies  ready  at  any  time  for 
winter  by  filling  the  top  chamber  with  straw,  or 
putting  on  top  cushions.  That  is  the  way  we 
do  it.  It  is  just  as  good,  and  saves  lots  of  hard 
work.  I  see  he  also  uses  sealed  covers.  So  do- 
we. 

All  the  other  articles  pertain  to  Indoor  win- 
tering. As  we  winter  all  outdoors,  I  am  **not 
in  it,"  and  have  nothing  to  say.  I  will  say  (his: 
Take  all  the  articles  together,  they  are  goo^ — 

very  good,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
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fore  yea  get  as  many  articles  together  agalti,  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  bee-keeping,  as  good 
astlioseare. 

KUMBBBINe    HIVES. 

Replying  to  8.  E.  Miller,  page  808,  Dec.  1st,  I 
-would  say:  We  used  to  number  all  our  hives, 
and  keep  records  of  every  thing  that  was  done 
irith  them;  but  of  late  we  do  not  Iceep  any  rec- 
«ord8  at  all  —only  a  card  tacked  on  top  of  the 
honey-boards  of  each  colony,  and  that  is  used 
-only  to  show  the  condition  in  relation  to  the 
^ineen.  When  we  did  have  our  hives  numbered 
we  used  a  method  similar  to  Mr.  Miller's,  but 
we  had  four  in  a  group.  You  see  we  use  a 
quadruple  hive.  We  numbered  the  stands,  be- 
flDDlng  at  one  end  of  a  row  at  the  comer  of  the 
yard,  then  1, 2, 3,  and  so  the  length  of  the  row, 
and  back  on  the  next  row,  taking  the  rows  in 
tnrn  back  and  forth  until  all  were  numbered; 
then  the  divisions  of  the  hive  were  all  the 
same.  The  southeast  corner  was  division  one; 
the  northeast  division  was  D.  2;  northwest,  D. 
3;  and  southwest,  D.  4.  The  divisions  all  being 
the  same,  it  is  easy  to  remember  them. 

A  nice  way  to  lay  out  an  apiary  for  quadru- 
ple hlvee  is  to  have  5  stands  in  a  row,  and  5 
rows;  5  times  5  is  25  stands;  4  colonies  in  a 
stand,  4  times  25  is  100  colonies.  Place  those 
stands  16  feet  from  center  to  center.  Then  I 
would  take  the  center  stand  for  a  place  to  put 
in  my  extracting-tent  That  would  give  us  96 
•eolonies  in  the  apiary.  But  I  would  not  change 
the  numbers  of  the  stands,  because  I  used  No. 
13  for  the  tent.  It  is  very  handy  to  have  those 
rowsTcontain  Just  5  numbers,  as  you  can  alwajrs 
•catch  at  a  glance  the  number  of  the  stand 
where  you  are  by  just  looking  up  and  seeing 
which  row  you  are  in.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  keep 
those  nambers  in  my  head.  I  don*t  want  to 
bother  with  numbers  on  the  hives.  But  unless 
•one  is  raising  queens  to  sell,  what  difference 
4oes  it  make  about  the  numbers?  We  don't 
keep  them  any  more.  We  now  tack  on  to  each 
hive,  on  the  honey-board,  a  clean  piece  of  white 
cardboard,  about  3  inches  square.  On  that  we 
write  dates,  and  any  thing  we  want  to  remem- 
ber about  the  queen,  and  that  is  about  all  we 
care  for.  The  condition  of  the  colony  shows 
for  itself  when  we  open  it,  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle recording  necessary;  and  what  we  do  is  done 
with  very  few  figures  and  letters. 

After  our  bees  are  put  into  winter  quarters 
we  never  meddle  with  them  until  warm  weath- 
er in  spring.  Some  fine  day  in  April  we  go  to 
one  of  our  out-yards  and  open  every  hive  to  see 
if  they  have  feed  enough.  Then  we  note  on  the 
cardboard  the  condition  of  the  colony.  For  in- 
stance, first  the  year,  1896  (that  is  not  repeated 
■again  during  the  season).  Then  say  4—10  (Apr. 
10);  then  the  condition  of  the  colony,  which 
may  be  good  w  H-1  or  H-2  or  H-3.  H-1  means 
honey  enough  to  last  through;  H-2  means  that 
the  colony  wants  feed  within  a  month  ;  H-S 


in^ns  very  Uttle  honey  —  must  be  fed  soon.  If 
there  are  any  poorer  than  H-d  we  change  an 
empty  comb  for  a  honey- comb  from  some  colo- 
ny that  can  spare  it.  We  note  also  the  strength 
of  the  colony  by  B-1,  B-2,  etc.  Then  if  there  is 
any  feeding  to  do  we  note  down  the  amount  the 
yard  wants,  and  take  that  account  home,  and 
come  and  feed  when  it  is  necessary.  When  it  is 
time  to  dip  queens  (which  should  be  done  be- 
fore there  is  danger  of  swarms)  we  go  over  eve- 
ry colony  and  see  that  the  queen  is  clipped.  If 
we  find  a  queen  that  has  been  clipped  we  mark 
on  the  card  **q.  w.  c.,*'  which  means  ** queen 
was  clipped."  If  we  find  a  queen  with  whole 
wings  we  clip  her  and  mark  '*  c.  q.'*  We  have 
other  short  marks  for  what  we  do  through  the 
season.  There  is  plenty  of  room  on  a  small  card 
for  every  thing  for  the  whole  season,  and  it  is 
good  for  only  the  one  season,  any  way. 
Platteville,  Wis. 


HOVSB-AFIABISS. 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  THSIR  CON8TBUCTION. 
By  E.  E.  SHnoeiiand. 

Mr.  Editor .'"l  note  in  Gubanings,  page  903, 
you  are  about  to  build  a  house-apiary.  Per- 
haps a  few  hints  gleaned  from  my  experience 
may  reflect  a  little  light  on  your  plans.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  handling  bees  in  a  house- 
apiary  for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  indorse  all 
that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  them,  and  will 
add  that  this  is  certainly  the  way  to  care  for 
bees  in  order  to  save  labor,  which,  you  will 
agree,  is  the  greatest  item  of  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey. 

To  be  sure,  the  common  outdoor  hive  must  be 
used,  resting  on  shelves;  the  building  painted 
in  colors,  large  openings  not  less  than  4x8  in., 
cut  in  various  forms.  These  are  closed  in  the 
fall  with  a  slide  or  board  on  the  inside,  with 
small  auger- hole,  or  slat,  to  admit  entrance  to 
hives.  In  settled  winter  weather  a  board  closes 
all  up  tight  on  the  outside.  For  admitting 
light,  one  opening  with  shutter  is  sufficient  for 
every  two  hives.  Don't  make  the  building  too 
large;  i.  e.,  to  contain  any  more  cubic  feet  of 
space  than  is  necessary  for  convenience  in 
handling,  on  account  of  being  much  better  for 
wintering  if  in  close  quarters. 

A  raised  earth  floor  will  keep  dry,  and  does 
not  sound  or  disturb  bees  when  walking  or 
working  with  them.  With  these  large  open- 
ings at  the  entrances,  and  the  openings  to  ad- 
mit light  at  the  hive  one  is  at  work  with,  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  smoke  to  speak  of; 
but  when  I  build  another  house  I  shall  put  in 
ventilators  to  carry  off  smoke.  Of  course,  I 
could  put  them  in  the  building  X  am  usiug 
now;  but  only  on  close  sultry  days  have  J  felt 
the  need  of  any,  so  1  neglect  to  do  @tOQ  Ic 
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I  will  cheerfully  give  any  further  explanation 
or  detailed  description  of  my  plan  if  desired. 
Troy,  Pa.,  Dec.  11. 

[The  idea  of  having  a  raised  earth  floor  is 
capital.  It  would,  as  you  say,  be  noiseless; 
and,    being    raised    above    the     surrounding 

ground,  it  would  be  dry.  I  have  noticed  in  our 
ouse-apiary,  when-  we  walk  over  the  board 
floor  Just  after  opening  the  door,  that  there 
would  be  a  repsonse  in  the  way  of  loud  hum- 
ming.—Ed.  j 


WHAT  SIZE  OF  BBOOD-CHAMBEB  1 

18  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A  COLONY  MEASURED 
BY  THE  SIZE  OF  ITS  BROOD  NEST?  WILL  A 
GIVEN  COLONY  PRODUCE  MORE  HONEY  IN  A 
GIVEN  SPACE  OF  EXTRACTED  THAN  OF  COMB  ? 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  Mtiler. 


That  belated  footnote  on  page  779, 1895,  has 
interested  me  very  much,  and  Pve  studied  over 
it  a  good  deal.  One  point  of  special  interest  is 
that  you  say  in  the  three-story  hives  with 
brood  in  twelve  or  fourteen  frames  you  got 
much  more  honey  in  proportion  than  from  colo- 
nies having  two  stories  aud  the  queen  conflued 
wholly  to  the  lower  story.  Nearly  every  year 
for  several  years  I  have  had  in  each  apiary  one 
or  two  colonies  used  as  a  sort  of  reservoir,  in 
which  were  put  frames  of  brood  or  honey  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  to  be  drawn  upon  whenever 
needed.  These  *' piles,"  as  we  called  them, 
would  run  up  three  and  four  stories  high,  and 
it  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  stored  more 
honey  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bees  than 
other  colonies;  and,  like  your  **  hummers,"  not 
one  of  the  **  piles  "  ever  offered  to  swarm.  But 
then,  one  reason  for  their  not  swarming  may 
have  been  that  they  were  weak  colonies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest— too  weak  to  take  sec- 
tions, and  their  growing  strong  was  a  work  of 
degrees. 

Against  the  view  that  room  alone  prevented 
swarming,  stands  the  fact  that,  in  the  past  sea- 
son, preparations  for  swarming  were  made  in 
colonies  having  two  stories,  one  of  the  stories 
being  very  little  occupied,  and  no  excluder  be- 
tween. 

It  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  we  could  be 
suf^  that  the  efficiency  of  a  cplony  could  be  def- 
initely measured  by  the  amount  of  room  al- 
lowed the  queen  for  breeding;  and  for  extracted 
honey  I*m  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  objections 
made  by  American  bee-keepers  to  allowing  un- 
limited breeding -room.  But  in  the  German 
journals  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  state- 
ment that,  in  certain  seasons,  the  colonies  which 
had  unlimited  breeding-room  gave  no  surplus, 
while  those  with  limited  room  for  breeding  gave 
a  surplus.  That  makes  me  just  a  little  afraid 
that  sometimes  such  large  breeding -space  may 
be  detrimental.  I  have,  however,  never  seen 
any  evidence  to  that  effect  In  my  experience. 

You  say,  '*In  running  for  comb  honey  the 


case  is  so  different  that  I  think  I  should  try  to 
confine  the  queen  to  ,Xhe  lower  story."  I  know 
it  is  the  orthodox  thing  to  consider  that  com^- 
honey  rules  have  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  the  rules  for  extracted  honey;  but  in  many 
cases  it  seems  something  of  a  puzzle  to. me  wby 
there  should  be  such  a  difference.  Tak«  yoqr 
bummers.  With  the  qneen  spreading,  herself 
in  two  stories,  and  only  two  combs  in  those  two 
stories  without  brood,  you  got  a  lot  of, extracted 
honey— more  than  you  would  have  done  if  the 
queen  had  been  confined  to  the  lower  story. 
You  could  have  taken  very  little  honey  from 
the  second  story  unless  you  took  it  from  pombs 
containing  brood,  and  nowadays  it  isn't  consid- 
ered the  best  practice  to  put  into  the  extractor 
combs  containing  brood.  So  it  is  perhaps  fair 
to  conclude  that  you  got  the  honey  mainly  from 
the  upper  story,  and  that  you  would  have  got 
about  the  same  results  if  you  had  extracted 
from  the  upper  story  alone. 

Mow,  the  question  that  puzzles  me  Is  this:  If 
letting  the  queen  have  two  stories  below  gave 
more  extracted  honey  iu  the  third  storj^  why 
shouldn't  it  give  more  comb  honey  In  ifie  same 
story  ?    Just  explain  that  to  me  if  you  can. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  me  that  the  past 
two  seasons  have  been  seasons  of  utter  failure, 
so  that,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  I  am  but  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  where  I  stood  in  theyearl893; 
but  from  what  little  experience  I  have  had,  and 
from  watching  with  intense  Interest  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that,  to  con- 
tine  a  queen  to  eight  frames  for  the  whole  year, 
is  not  the  best  thing.  With  only  eight  frames 
a  good  queen  will  not  develop  so  strong  a  force 
of  bees  as  she  will  with  more. 

One  of  the  questions  yet  unanswered  Is,  wheth- 
er it  Is  better  to  allow  the  same  number  of 
frames  all  the  year  through,  or  to  limit  the 
queen  during  the  harvest.  Another  is,  whether 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  twelve  or  more  combs 
in  two  stories  as  to  have  them  spread  horizon- 
tally in  a  single  story. 

I  have  eight  colonies  in  eleven-frame  hlves^ 
and  the  rest  in  eight-frame  hives.  Until  I  have 
different  light  from  what  I  now  have,  my  prac- 
tice shall  be  to  let  the  queen  have  all  the  room 
she  will  occupy  before  and  after  the  honey- 
harvest  ;  and  until  I  know  more  about  it,  most 
of  the  eight- framers  will  be  reduced  to  one  sto- 
ry during  harvest;  but  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son some  will  have  two  stories  during  harvest. 
Of  course,  all  of  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  I 
shall  live  long  enough  for  a  honey-hanrest  to 
come  around  this  way  once  more. 

FRAME-SPACERS. 

Now  for  the  footnote  on  page  776.  With  two 
months  more  of  experience,  and  that  throagh 
the  worst  of  the  year  for  propolis,  I  am  very  de- 
cided in  the  opinion  that  I  like  best,  of  any 
frames  I  have  ever  tried,  those  with  all  parts, 
top,  end,  and  bottom  bars,  the  same  width,  a&d 
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spaced  witti  nails.  That  makes  fixed  distances 
at  all  parts  of  the  frame;  and  not  only  fixed 
distances,  but  all  distances  the  same.  With 
the  Hoffman,  or  any  other  frame  having  the 
spacitig  mostly  or  entirely  at  the  top,  the  frames 
may  be  fixed  at  the  bottom,  but  they  are  fixed 
at  irregular  distances. 

You  say  finishing-nails  are  an  obstruction  to 
the  nncapping-knife.  ThaVs  no  objection  to 
producers  of  comb  honey,  and  please  don't  deny 
QS  what  n.ay  clearly  seem  the  best,  Just  for  the 
"  convenience  of  supply-manufacturers.*'  Poor 
sapply-roanufacturers!  They  get  it  on  both 
sides.  One  man  blames  them  for  encouraging 
changes,  and  another  blames  them  for  trying  to 
keep  the  number  of  supplies  down  to  as  low  a 
nnmber  as  possible.  But  if  I  were  running  for 
extracted  honey  exclusively,  I  should  still  want 
the  frames  with  four  nails  in  each.  As  the 
nails  on  each  side  are  at  only  one  end,  if  at  the 
iime  of  uncapping  the  nails  be  at  the  upper 
end  I  do  not  see  that  they  need  to  be  so  very 
much  in  the  way  of  uncapping;  and  if  the 
nail-heads  be  always  kept  uppermost,  they  need 
not  catch  in  the  meshes  of  the  wire  cloth  of  the 
extractor.  The  extractor  can  be  made  so  that 
the  wire  cloth  need  not  come  up  as  far  as  the 
nails.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  nails  would  be 
at  the  bottom  with  a  reversible  extractor.  Well, 
have  the  wire  cloth  short  enough  to  clear  the 
nails  both  botton^  and  top.  Make  the  extractor 
accommodate  the  frame,  rather  than  have  an 
inferior  frame  to  accommodate  the  extractor. 

Ton  say  the  finlshing-nails  would  not  stand  a 
hard  enoogh  squeeze  without  pushing  the  nail 
in  farther  or  making  the  head  of  the  nail  punch 
into  the  opposing  wood.  You*re  right,  as  I 
foand  by  further  experience.  And  the  same 
objection  holds  to  a  less  degree  against  the  fur- 
niture-nails. You  say,  try  those  that  are  per- 
fectly conical.  I  hardly  think  you  mean  that, 
for  that  would  be  worse  than  the  finishing- 
nail,  for  the  head  would  come  to  a  sharp  point. 
You  probably  mean  hemispherical.  But  still 
that  woold  not  be  so  good  as  a  perfectly  flat 
surface.  We  want  the  point  of  contact  Just  as 
small  as  can  be  without  allowing  it  to  punch 
Into  the  wood  with  a  hard  squeeze.  A  common 
wire  nail,  heavy  enough  so  it  will  not  be  driven 
farther  into  the  wood  by  a  hard  squeeze,  with  a 
flat  head  ^  in  diameter,  would  perhaps  answer. 
StiJl  better  might  be  a  nail  with  a  head-  just  }4 
inch  in  thickness  and  ^  In  diameter.  That 
would  malce  a  sure  thing  of  always  driving 
the  right  depth,  without  trouble.  Or  perhaps 
it  might  be  better  to  have  a  two-headed  nail, 
the  one  head  within  ^  inch  of  the  other. 


you  should  fairly  try,  side  by  side,  the  furni- 
ture-nails with  other  nails,  you  would,  like  my- 
self, change  your  mind. 

With  nails  as  spacers,  there  is  still  left  the 
trouble  of  the  ends  of  the  top-bars  being  glued.  . 
I  wonder  if  vaseline  would  help  that.  If  the 
frames  could  be  handled  as  easily,  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  the  top-bar  of  uniform  width 
throughout,  H  inch  less  at  each  end  than  the 
usual  length,  and  then  a  spacing-nail  driven 
into  the  end.  I  half  believe  IM  like  to  try  that. 
But  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  handle. 

Marengo,  111. 

[Yes,  I  think  the  case  of  the  comb-honey 
colony  and  that  of  the  extracted  are  quite  a 
little  different.  Bees  will  store  honey  much 
more  readily  in  brood  or  extracting  combs, 
becaast',  I  suppose,  they  are  not  divided  up  into 
little  squares  of  4  inches.  My  observation  has 
always  seemed  to  indicate  that  bees  will  begin 
to  store  in  extracting- combs  sooner  than  In 
sections,  even  when  the  latter  have  partially 
drawn-out  combs.  In  other  words,  I  believe  it 
takes  more  pressure  to  induce  bees  to  go  into 
sections  than  into  extracting- combs.  That 
being  the  case,  for  comb  honey  it  is  desfrable  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  hive,  and /orce  the  bees 
to  put  it  into  a  place  divided  off  into  little 
squares  whether  they  like  them  or  not.  There, 
I  believe  that  answers  your  puzzle,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  do  so. 

As  to  your  other  question  yet  unanswered, 
whether  it  is  better  to  allow  the  same  number 
of  frames  all  the  year  through,  or  limit  the 
queen  during  the  harvest,  from  what  facts  I 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  different  bee- 
keepers who  have  reported  dn  this  matter,  I 
think  the  majority  decide  that  it  is  better  to 
give  the  queen  an  abundance  of  room  during 
the  breeding- season,  and,  later  on,  to  reduce 
this  breeding- room  just  about  the  time  honey 
begins  to  come  in. 

Ihave  no  doubt  that  your  nail  spacers,  such 
as  you  illustrate,  will  work  very  nicely  so  far 
as  the  convenience  of  a  comb -honey  producer 
is  concerned;  but  there  are  just  two  things 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  their  general  adoption. 
The  first— and  perhaps  we  could  remove  that  if 
we  could  be  sure  of  the  demand— is  the  cost  of 
making  such  spacers,  because  there  is  nothing 
like  them  already  on  the  market,  to  reduce 
their  cost.  The  second  is,  that  extracted- 
honey  producers  dislike  nails  sticking  out — first, 
because  of  the  uncapping- knife;  and,  second, 
because  of  the  catching  of  the  nails  in  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  cloth.  I  know  you  have 
alluded  to  this  point;  but  you  produce  no  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  I  think  you  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  objections  of  your  extracted-honey 
brothers.— Ed.J 


POTTLTBT  WITH  BEES. 


I  find  in  actual  practice  that  the  catching  of 
the  nail-heads  is  rather  a  matter  of  theory,  and 
counts  very  little.    I  feel  very  confident  that,  if 


By  Dr.  H.  J.  AHhUy. 

After  five  or  six  unprecedentedly  bad  years 
for  our  favorite  pursuit,  the  question  arises  in 
the  minds  of  many  bee-keepers,  "  Is  there  some 
occupation  I  can  combine  to  advantage  with 
bee-keeping,  or  must  I  sacrifice  my  stock  of 
bees,  together  with  fixtures  and  appliances, 
that  I  have  spent  years  in  perfecting?**  This 
question  has  come  to  us  many  times;  and  we 
believe  from  personal  experience  that  the  rais- 
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ing  of  poultry  furnishos  just  what  we  are  look- 
ing for;  namely,  an  occupation  not  laborious, 
bat  whose  returns  for  faithful  attention  are 
sure,  and  where  the  most  active  labor  comes  at 
that  season  of  year  when  bees  need  the  least 
attention.  This  is  equally  suitable  for  the  bee- 
keeper who  does  the  work  himself,  or  for  him 
who,  like  ourselves,  while  actively  engaged  in 
professional  work,  wants  something  at  home 
which,  by  way  of  change,-  furnishes  pleasure 
and  relaxation,  and  still  makes  it  profitable  to 
keep  a  good  active  man  of  all  work.  By  keep- 
ing a  few  standard -bred  fowls  of  a  variety  giv- 
ing a  profusion  of  eggs  and  fine  bodies,  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  fine  birds  of  uniform  size 
and  color,  and  having  on  our  tables  fresh  eggs, 
and  fowls  of  our  own  raising;  and,  even  with- 
out any  special  effort  by  advertising,  there  will 
be  a  demand  among  our  friends  and  neighbors 
for  settings  of  eggs,  with  an  occasional  call  for 
a  trio,  or  pen  of  birds  from  our  pure-bred  stock, 
which,  sold  at  even  a  moderate  price,  will  soon 
more  than  repay  the  difference  in  the  original 
cost  between  starting  with  thoroughbreds  and 
common  fowls;  and  in  nothing  does  blood  tell 
more  surely  than  in  fowls. 

Our  acquaintance  with  bee-keepers,  as  form- 
ed at  conventions  and  elsewhere,  has  proven  to 
us  that  they  are  universally  intelligent  and 
skillful  in  those  nice  little  points  of  observation 
and  care  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
poultry-keeper—especially  if  artificial  incuba- 
tion is  practiced.  It  does  not  require  a  great 
outlay  of  money  to  purchase  a  small  self -regu- 
lating incubator  and  a  brooder  which,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  novice,  does  very  satisfactory 
work,  enabling  one  to  hatch  his  chicks  in  March 
or  April,  thus  giving  them  pullets  that  will 
begin  laying  in  November;  and,  with  proper 
care,  will  just  **shell  out**  the  eggs  during  the 
winter  months  when  prices  are  high. 

In  May  or  June,  when  the  bees  begin  to  re- 
quire close  care  and  attention,  the  chicks  will 
be  out  of  the  brooder;  and,  if  allowed  free 
range,  will  require  little  care,  save  feeding 
morning  and  night. 

At  this  time  eggs  are  low;  and,  if  desirable 
on  account  of  lessening  labor,  or  for  lack  of 
room,  the  year-old  fowls  may  be  disposed  of, 
either  In  market  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
farmers  who  desire  to  introduce  standard  blood 
into  their  flocks,  thus  leaving  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  to  devote  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  bees.  In  October,  dispose  of 
extra  cockerels  and  cull  out  the  pullets,  and 
begin  to  prepare  them  for  their  winter's  work. 

As  one  by  experience  becomes  proficient  in 
the  use  of  Incubator  and  brooder,  broiler-raising 
offers  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  income 
from  the  poultry-yard. 

Chicks  batched  in  January  will  be  ready  for 
market  in  March  or  April,  if  of  a  variety  suit- 
able for  broilers,  and  should  then  be  sent  to  city 


market,  pullets  and  all,  where  they  will  bring 
fancy  prices^  leaving  brooders  ready  to  receive 
oar  March-hatched  chicks  from  which  to  select 
our  pullets  for  the  next-winter  layers. 

Bee-keepers  will  find  the  shop  and  tools  so 
necessary  to  the  apiary  Just  the  thing  with 
which  to  make  the  numerous  little  appliaDces 
which  go  with  the  chicken  and  egg  businees. 

Maehlas,  N.  Y. 


CALXFOBHIA  WILD  BXTOKWEBAT. 

WHEBB  rOWD;  HONBT  OF  600D  QU^IUTY;  THK 
BAMBLBB  ARTICLBS. 

By  A.  Norton, 

Rambler  calls  for  notes  from  othors  relative 
to  the  California  "  wild  buckwheat  **  as  a  hon- 
ey-plant (see  Dec.  15th  Issue).  I  will  merely 
support  his  testimony,  for  he  has  stated  the 
case  Just  about  as  I  have  observed  it,  not  only 
as  to  the  value  of  the  plant  for  honey,  but  as  to 
the  conditions  of  the  seasons  that  are  most  fa- 
vorable to  it. 

In  the  season  of  1884,  after  an  unusually 
heavy  rainfall  for  the  winter,  almost  all  of 
which  fell  after  Jan.  20,  supplemented  by  that 
great  rarity  for  California,  two  considerable 
rains  in  June,  I  had  bees  In  Gonzales,  Monterey 
Co.,  that  gathered  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of  nice  hon- 
ey per  colony  in  August  after  I  had  taken  what 
I  thought  to  be  all  the  surplus  that  I  could  get 
I  left  only  a  few  colonies  in  shape  for  storing 
this  extra  surplus,  otherwise  I  might  have  ob- 
tained much  more.  The  honey  was  light  am- 
ber, and  not  very  thick,  but  possessed  a  good 
flavor. 

This  plant,  Erigonum  fasciculatUTn^  is  found 
principally  in  the  southern  counties  of  Califor- 
nia; but  it  is  abundant  In  many  parts  of  Mon- 
tery  Co.,  and  will,  I  doub€  not,  be  found  scat- 
tered over  about  the  same  area  that  Is  occupied 
by  the  black  sage,  and  extending  beyond  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
south.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  genus 
Erigonum,  which  is  not  represented  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  is  about  as  closely  relat- 
ed to  smartweed  and  buckwheat  as  beans  and 
peas  are  to  clover,  has  upward  of  00  species  in 
California;  and  yet  that  E.  fasdculatum  Is  the 
only  species  generally  known  as  a  honey-plant. 

Here  at  Monterey,  and  southward  along  the 
coast  strip  as  far  as  Santa  Barbara,  this  species 
is  not  frequently  found,  but  is  replaced  by  an- 
other of  the  same  sub -section  of  the  genus  E, 
parvlfoliurnr-ihWer,  more  leafy,  and  with  larg- 
er heads  of  deeper-colored  flowers.  The  bees 
work  on  this  sparingly  in  the  fall.  Has  Ram- 
bler found  this  as  far  south  as  where  he  lives  ? 
If  not,  he  should  have  met,  near  the  coast  In 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  especially  at  San  Pedro,  the 
other  species  of  that  sub-section,  E.  cinereum. 
These  three  species  are  so  closely  related  as  t(^ 
form  a  8ub-section^^5^^|^^^@x5^  If  Ramblei 
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feuts  found  this  last-Ditmed  spcctes  I  should  \\k% 
to  hear  whether  beee  work  upon  it. 

In  IfoDterey  Co.  I  have  seen  bees  a  little  od 
E.  anguUmim^  of  qatte  a  different  secttoo  of 
Uie  gfDus.  Perhaps  it  is  no  more  singular  that 
80  few  species  of  so  lanre  a  genos  are  frequent- 
ed by  bees  than  ihhi  the  MeliMiU8  parvifolia, 
one  of  the  sweet  clovers,  is  very  common  in  Cal- 
ifornia, but  1  have  never  s«*en  a  bee  working  on 
it  anywhere. 

Let  me  here  cast  my  ballot  ip  favor  of  Ram- 
bler's still  continuing  to  write  for  Glbaninos. 
I  doubt  whether  any  series  of  articles  will  be 
more  missed  than  his.  There  is  plenty  to  see  in 
California  yet;  but  if  he  thinks  it  is  getting  to 
be  old  to  him,  then  let  him  and  Wilder  and  the 
pony  branch  out  into  Arizona.  If  he  thinks  bis 
ranch  is  beginning  to  require  his  constant  pres- 
ence, we  can  send  some  ladies  down  there  to 
make  him  think  differently.  A.  Norton. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Dec  31, 1896. 
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the  uneapplngs.  I  use  a  box  with  a  hopper- 
bottom,  as  shown  in  the  lower  sketch.  On  a 
frame  that  Just  fits  the  inside  of  the  box  I  nail 
Ji-inch-mesh  tin  wire  netting  (see  upper  sketch). 
This  frame  drops  inside  of  the  box,  and  rests 
where  the  hopper  shape  begins.  This  serves  to 
hold  the  cappings,  and  allows  them  to  drain. 
The  honey  runs  down  the  hopper  through  a 
smmll  hole  into  the  receiver  underneath,  whtoh 
is  covered  with  cheese-cloth. 


EView 


By  H.  W.  MUchelL 

The  cross-piece  A  is  made  of  a  strip  of  pine  2 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  across 
whatever  receptacle  is  used  for  nncapping 
ofer.  In  the  center  of  the  strip,  bore  a  K*iu* 
hole  for  a  spindle  to  i>ass  through.  The  comb- 
rest  is  a  piece  1  inch  wide,  and  as  long  as  the 
end-bar  of  the  brood -frame.  On  each  side,  near 
the  ends,  nail  a  narrow  strip  of  heavy  tin  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  ends  of  the  strip  about  % 
in.  (these  little  lugs  hold  the  top-bar  of  the 
brood -frame  in  place,  and  prevent  its  slipping 
off  sldewise  when  whirled  around).*  In  the 
center  of  this  revolving  support  I  bore  a  K-in. 
hole,  and  insert  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle, 
tnd  fasten  securely.  The  spindle  itself  is  about 
6  Inches  long,  and  passes  through  the  hole  in 
the  cross-piece,  fitting  snugly,  and  the  point 
fits  into  a  small  hole  in  the  tin  brace  (just  be- 
low A),  which  is  a  2-inch-wide  strip  of  tin  nail- 
ed to  the  cross-piece  in  the  manner  shown  in 
sketch,  the  object  being  to  give  two  bearings 
to  the  spindle,  and  prevent  any  wabbling  of  the 
comb-rest 

To  uncap,  place  a  comb  on  end  on  the  rest; 
slice  off  one  side,  whirl  around,  and  uncap  the 

other. 
The  spindle  can  be  made  of  hard  wood.    I 

iQTself  used  the  socket  of  an  old  garden-hoe, 

▼ith  enough  of  the  handle  left  to  mortise  into 

the  comb-rest 
The  arrangement  can  be  placed  on  top  of  a 

box  or  a  half-barrel,  or  any  thing  that  will  hold 

,^^  MWravlng  at  this  point  is  not  strictly  oor- 


A  CBBAP   HOME-MADE   UNCAPPING  BOX,  WITH 

DEVICE  FOB   BBYEBSINe    COMBS 

FOR   UNCAPPING. 


HONEY   PAIL  WITH 
CHEESE  CLOTH  COVER. 


ftkkkkkkkkkkkk.^^^kV5.^kkk^s^^^^^ 


My  extractor  is  fastened  to  a  table  that  is 
long  enough  to  allow  of  this  box  being  fastened 
to  it  at  the  right-hand  side,  and  at  a  convenient 
height  for  uncapping.  By  having  the  box  large 
enough  to  hold  a  day's  nncappings  they  can 
drain  over  night,  and  be  dry  enough  to  put  into 
the  solar  wax -extractor  next  morning,  ready 
for  a  fresh  start. 

AN  APIABT  KNIFE-CHISEL. 

This  I  find  very  handy  to  pry  ofiP  covers  or 
bodies,  loosen  frames,  scrape  ofiP  tops  of  frames, 
cut  out  pieces  of  comb,  etc.    It  is  made  by  tak- 


ing A  ^-inch  Addis  wood-carving  chisel,  and 
grinding  one  side  to  a  chisel  edge.  I  use  a 
wood-carving  chisel,  as  the  blade  is  much  thin- 
ner than  an  ordinary  carpenters'  chisel,  and 
the  steel  6f  extra  quality.    I  like  this  better 
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than  any  thiog  else  I  have  ever  tried,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  It  \s  adapted. 

REPOBT8  FROM  THE  MANeROVB  BELT. 

These  have  been  rather  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  this  season,  owing  to  the  freezfng-down 
of  our  mangroves.  Yields  have  been  light, 
although,  so  far  as  my  own  apiary  is  concerned, 
I  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  as  I  managed  to 
secure  something  over  lOQ  lbs.  per  colony. 
While  this  falls  far  short  of  last  season's  yield, 
it  does  very  well,  and  is  about  the  best  for  this 
vicinity. 

I  see  the  hive  discussion  is  still  on  deck;  but, 
as  we  crackers  say,  "It  looks  like"  all  the 
points  that  are  likely  to  be  brought  out  have 
come  to  light.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  bee-keepers  have  been  induced  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  have  changed  the  size 
of  their  hives,  by  the  discussion. 

I  am  still  a  believer  in  the  eight  frame,  after 
using  the  ten  frame  almost  exclusively  for  sev- 
eral seasons;  also  several  seasons' experience 
with  the  one-story  "Long  Idea"  Langstroth 
frame.  I  feel  certain  that,  for  my  use,  with  my 
methods,  the  eight-frame  Langstroth  is  far  and 
away  the  best.  For  a  weak  colony,  an  eight- 
frame  body  is  large  enough  to  build  them  up- 
in;  for  a  fairly  good  one,  two  bodies  with  15 
frames  is  about  right;  and  for  a  strong  flour- 
ishing one,  ready  for  the  honey- flow,  three 
stories  with  22  frames  hit  it  about  right  for  me. 
So  with  the  eight-frame  hive  I  can  come  nearer 
making  the  " punishment  fit  the  crime**  than 
with  any  other. 

Hawk's  Park,  Fla. 

[I  have  already  announced  that  the  hive  dis- 
cussion is  to  come  to  a  close.— Bd.] 


THE  ADYAHTAOE  OF  HITMBESIHO  mYBS. 

THE  CfONVENIENCE  OP  THE  RECORD  BOOK. 


By  Emma  Wilson, 

Suppose  I  met  a  man  while  down  street  to-day 
whose  name  I  did  not  know,  and  wanted  to  tell 
Dr.  Miller,  when  I  came  home,  who  it  was  I 
had  seen.  I  should  most  likely  begin  to  de- 
scribe him,  tell  whether  he  was  tall  or  short, 
fat  or  thin,  dark  or  light,  and  how  he  was 
dressed.  If  there  was  any  peculiarity  about 
him  I  should  mention  it;  and  after  I'd  been  to 
all  that  trouble  he  might  not  be  able  to  tell 
who  he  was.  Now,  if  I  had  known  his  name 
was  John  Smith,  and  there  was  only  one  John 
Smith  in  the  place,  I  need  only  have  said, "  J  met 
John-Smith  to-day,'*  and  he  would  have  known 
immediately  whom  I  meant.  Just  think  how 
much  time  and  trouble  I  might  have  been  saved 
if  I  had  only  known  his  name!  Now  Just  imag- 
ine what  a  mudclle  we  should  be  in,  most  of  the 
time,  if  people  were  without  names! 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  just  about  as  necessary 
to  number  or  name  colonies  of  bees  as  it  is  to 


name  people.  If  I  had  to  stop  and  describe 
each  colony  of  bees  by  soihe  peculiarity  of  hive 
or  location  every  time  I  wanted  to  refer  to  it, 
instead  of  saying  No.  12  or  No.  9, 1  believe  I 
should  get  discouraged,  and  just  give  up.  It 
seems  to  me  a  bee  keeper's  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  in  that  way. 

For  instance,  suppose  Dr.  Miller  told  me, 
"  Get  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees  from  No.  2  and 
give  it  to  49,".  it  wouldn't  take  him  very  long  to 
tell  me,  nor  me  very  long  to  do  it.  But.  oh  dear 
me!  suppose  our  colonies  were  not  numbered, 
and  he  had  to  stop  to  describe  them.  I  might 
not  understand  perfectly,  and  get  the  wrong 
colony,  and  what  a  muddle  it  would  be!  Then 
think  of  similar  orders  many  times  a  day!  I 
dpn't  believe  I'd  want  to  work  in  the  apiary 
very  Iqng. 

It  seems  to  me  pretty  clear.  If  two  persons  are 
at  work  In  the  same  apiary,  and  the  colonies 
are  to  be  talked  about,  that  they  need  names  of 
some  kind,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  thing  more 
convenient  for  names  than  numbers.  Now, 
how  would  it  be  If  only  one  person  were  at  work 
in  the  apiary?  Well,  suppose  he's  at  work  at 
No.  49,  and  wants  to  get  a  frame  of  brood  and 
bees  from  No.  2.  Unless  he  markit  No.  49  in 
some  way  when  he  goes  to  No.  2,  he  is  liable  to 
make  a  mistake  and  get  the  wrong  colony  when 
he  comes  back. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  ft,  I 
should  want  them  numbered  in  order  that  a 
record  might  be  kept.  You  know  when  chil- 
dren dispute  with  regard  to  their  ages  they  are 
always  referred  to  the  family  Bible.  Well, 
when  we  want  to  be  sure  of  our  queens'  ages  we 
refer  to  the  record-book. 

Suppose  I  go  to  a  colony  and  find  that  it  is 
queenless.  Is  the  record- book  now  of  any  use 
to  me?  Of  course,  it  is.  lean  take  the  book 
and  look  and  see  if  there  is  any  colony  I  can  go 
to  for  queen-cells,  tell  how  ripe  they  are,  tell 
whether  It's  a  colony  I  want  to  breed  from, 
whether  it's  gentle  or  cross,  whether  they  are 
good  workers  or  not;  In  fact,  tell  all  about 
them. 

With  a  record -book  you  can  sit  down  and 
map  out  your  day's  work  and  know  just  what , 
you're  going  to  do  beforehand.  In  fact,  I  don't 
see  how  any  one  can  get  along  without  one.  If 
we  should  forget  ours  when  we  go  to  the  out- 
apiaries  w.e  should  have  to  go  back  after  it, 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  a 
record-book  without  having  your  colonies  num- 
bered. 

Marenpco,  III.,  Dec.  12. 

[I  think  we  shall  all  have  to  accept  this  fact, 
that,  if  a  record -book  is  used,  hive -numbering 
Is  a  necessity. 

Yes,  it  is  Indeed  true  that  the  book  enables 
one  to  plan  out  the  work  in  the  apiarv  before- 
hand, and  while  at  work  In  the  yard  It  may 
save  many  steps.  Suppose  I  want  a  certain 
kind  of  queen  with  which  to  fill  an  order.  In- 
stead of  walking  from  one  hive  to  another,  in- 
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specting  the  records  on  the  hives,  I  could  sU  in 
theihade  and  torn  the  leaves  over;  and  when 
the  desired  qaeen  was  found,  or  queen- cells  of 
the  right  age,  we  will  say,  I  go  direct  to  (he 
hive  bearlDg  the  number  designated.  And 
then,  again.  It  Is  Interesting  to  gO  over  the 
record  book  quietly  in  the  house.  '  Sometimes 
we  would  find  something  seriously  needing  at- 
tention; and,  again,  we  rtlii  across  some  inter-r 
esting  facts,  as  shown  by  the  record  routing 
worlc.  This  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind 
when  Dr.  Miller  read  over  to  me  page  after 

age  of  his  record- book   one   evening  at  his, 

lOose.— Ed.] 


hoi 


r— -'ANSWERS  TO 

BY  G.M.DOOLiTTLK.BoROOINOAY 


ABOUT  BBR'OAVES. 

QuesHon,--!  wish  to  buHd  a  winter  repository 
for  my  bees.  There  is  a  clay  bank  or  hill  near 
my  bee-yard.  If  I  build  a  house,  walled  with 
stone.  In  that  bank,  24  to  30  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide  and  7  feet  high,  the  front  end  of  which 
will  be  out  of  ground  considerably,  will  it  be 
too  damp  for  the  bees  ? 

Answer.— No,  not  if  well  drained,  and  prob- 
ably it  would  not  be  too  damp  if  not  drained  at 
all,  only  so  that  the  water  might  not  come  up 
about  the  hives,  should  a  sudden  freshet  occur 
daring  the  winter  If  I  am  right,  none  of  t^e 
bee  fraternity  have  positively  proven  that 
dampness  is  injurious  to  bees.  Let  me  ask  a 
Quesiion.  Is  not  a  damp  cellar  the  best  to  win-, 
terbees  in?  A  moist  air  is  promotive  of  health 
in  our  houses— why  not  in  bee-cellars?  I  be- 
lieve dampness  in  winter  respositories  iS  one  of 
the  agencies  in  causing  bee-diarrhea,  only 
when  the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to  con- 
dense the  vapor  on  the  inside  of  the  hives  and 
combs.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence in  effect  on  animal  life,  between  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere  and  a  cool  damp  one,  in  all 
oor  talk  in  the  matter  of  cellar  wintering.  But, 
Qoless  that  front  end  of  the  cellar  is  well  cover- 
ed with  earth  I  should  fear  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture during  cold  spells  in  winter.  I  should  be 
much  more  concerned  to  have  the  temperature 
entirely  in  my  control,  than  about  dampness. 
Give  me  a  cellar  that  will  not  vary  from  45°, 
and  good  stores,  and  I  have  little  fear  as  to 
how  the  bees  will  come  out  in  the  spring.  This 
I  say  after  many  years  of  successful  cellar  win- 
tering, and  after  watching  others  who  have  in- 
variably wintered  their  bees  well  also.  After 
yon  have  your  cellar  built,  cover  the  front  end 
over  with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  earth,  and 
over  the  whole  put  a  roof  so  that  the  dirt  may 
be  kept  dry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  you  have  something  that  will  be 
a  joy  to  yon  for  years  to  come,  no  matter 
whether  yon  have  two  hundred  colonies,  or 
twenty  to  winter  therein.  The  deeper  you  go 
into  the  ground,  the  more  even  will  the  temper- 


ature be  likely  to  keep;  and  the  more  even  the 
temperature,  if  it  is  as  high  as  45°  or  aboye,  the 
more  successfuly  will  the  bees  winter.  I  have 
used  successfully  a  c^U&r  very  similar  to  what 
you  speak  of,  for  20  yearSj  with  the  exception  of 
one  winter  when  I  used  an  pil-stove  in  it,  when  ' 
I  lost  heavily  through  the  poisonous  vapor  given 
off  into  the  room  by  this  stove.    ,  , 

\hOW  MANYjQUKBNS  from  a  NUCLBU01  '. 

Question.— I  am  thinking  some  of  going>  Into 
.  the  queen -rearing  business  next,  year,  and 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  in  GLSANiNGd 
how  many  queens  can  be  sold  from  one  nucleus 
colpny  in  one  month.  By  doing  so  you  will 
help  me  to  decide  how  many 'nucleus  hives  to 
make  this  winter. 

Answer.-^Yery  much  depends  on  the  weather, 
the  loss  of  queens  when  going  out  to  meet  the 
drones  (more  being  lost  some  seasons  than 
others),  and  whether  you  hatch  your  queens 
in  a  lamp-nursery,  or  insert  nearly  mature 
queen -eel is  in  your  nucleus.  If  you  practice 
the  latter  method,  and  are  successful  with  It 
you  might  succeed  insending  off  three  queens  a 
month  from  each  nucleus.  But  Introduciiig 
queen^  twobr  three  days  old  from  an  Incubaton 
has  proven  an  unsafe  method  with  me,  and  one 
that  causes  more  labor  and  worry  tha;)  the 
time  gained  would  compensate  for;  although 
some  are  still  claiqling  that  they  have  good 
success  with  this  plan.  6y  using  the  cell-plan, 
and  having  a  system  perfect  enough  so  that  the 
queen  may  emerge  frooi  the  eel)  within  twelve 
hours  after  being  given  to  the  nucleus,  you  will 
usually  have  a  laying  queen  in  said  nucleus  in 
ten  days  from  time  of  giving  the  cell.  Then  in 
order  .to  have  your  nucleus  hold  its  own  as  to 
bees,  this  queen  should  be  allowed  to  lay  four 
or  five  days  before  sending  her  off;  for  if  the 
queen  is  taken  away  when  the  combs  contain 
only  her  eggs,  the  bees  will  often  devour  the 
most  of  them;  when  if  a  part  have  hatched  in- 
to larvaB,  all  will  be  preserved;  and  in  this  case 
our  nucleus  is  strengthened  in  bees  according  as 
the  queen  lays  eggs.  Again,  as  hinted  at  above, 
some  seasons  many  queens  are  lost  on  their 
weddiag-trip,  and  others  balled  after  returning 
therefrom,  till  they  die.  or  are  valueless,  either 
for  sending  off  or  for  home  use;  any  or  all  of 
which  makes  the  matter  of  any  certain  number 
of  queens,  from  any  nucleus,  in  any  certain 
time,  very  uncertain.  My  average  number 
from  a  nucleus,  during  the  past  ten  years,  has 
been  about  two  a  month.  Some  nuclei  do  bet- 
ter, others  not  as  well,  so  that  it  is  always  well 
to  calculate  on  having  a  few  more  nuclei  than 
you  really  expect  you  will  need  to  fill  all  orders; 
and  even  then,  if  your  case  proves  any  thing 
like  mine  you  will  be  obliged  to  return  money 
for  some  unfilled  orders  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

BLACK  AND  ITALIAN  BiBBS. 

Question.— Last  summer  I  had  a  colony  that 
gave  well-marked  Italian  ^^s^  ^he  same  hive 
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with  blacks,  or  nearly  blacks,  when  the  brood 
was  all  from^  the  same  que^n.    Why  was  this 

80? 

Answer.'-UjovL  had  told  whether  yon  had 
one  colony  or  one  hundred,  or  If  yon  had  Ital- 
ians and  blacks  in  the  same  yard,  standing 
near  each  other,  an  Intelligent  answer  could 
have  been  more  easily  given.  If  you  had  a  pure 
German  colony  and  an  Italian  colony  standing 
side  by  side.  It  would  be  nothing  at  all  nnosual 
for  you  to  find  things  as  you  state;  for  young 
bees,  when  oat  for  an  airing,  often  mix,  where 
hives  stand  close  together.  If  this  is  not  the 
right  solution  to  the  problem,  then  I  should 
calculate  that  your  black  or  German  queen 
mated  with  an  Italian  drone,  so  that  she  pro- 
duced what  is  known  as  hybrid  bees;  and  1 
Judge  this  latter  is  the  real  truth  in  the  case. 
Where  a  German  queen  mates  with  an  ItaUan 
drone,  many  of  her  bees  look  like  good  Italians, 
many  like  blacks,  and  the  ma^>rlty  are  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  as  to  markings. 


I  had  been  invited,  by  the  committee  of  the 
Woman's  Congress  of  the  Cotton  States  Bxpo- 
stUon,  to  deliver  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Woman's  Building  an  essay  on  bee  culture  for 
women,  which  I  did;  and  illustrated,  by  means 
of  charts,  the  fertillxation  of  flowers.  At  the 
close  we  had  a  pleasant  ''conversazione**  rela- 
tive to  bees  and  honey-plants.    * 

While  at  the  exposition  at  Atlanta  I  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  to  see  what  advancement  the 
Cotton  States  had  made  In  bee  culture.  On 
entering  the  Georgia  Building  I  saw  a  credit- 
able exhibit  of  honey  and  supplies,  by  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Augusta.  In  the  Nogro  Building 
was  a  small  but  neat  case  of  comb  honey  from 
Alabama.  In  the  West  Florida  exhibit.  Alder- 
man <&  Roberts,  of  Wewahitchka,  had  bees, 
comb,  and  extracted  honey,  bearing  Its  trade- 
mark of  *'  Orange  Bloom.'*  In  the  Plant  Build- 
ing was  a  case  of  several  varieties  of  comb 
honey  of  a  peculiar  whiteness,  from  Manatee 
Co.  I  also  saw  bales  of  alfalfa,  which  promises 
much  to  the  bee  culturlsts  of  Florida. 

At  St.  Andrews  Bay,  the  past  season,  the 
honey- flow  was  a  failure,  owing  to  an  unprece- 
dented fall  of  rain  during  the  early  bloom. 
When  It  stopped  It  was  followed  by  a  severe 
and  protracted  drouth. 

A  lady  told  me  to-day,  that,  while  stopping 
this  fall  at  Pensacola,  she  wanted  honey  to  cure 
a  cold,  and  Inquired  for  It  at  groceries  and 
drugstores,  but  failed  to  flod  any. 

Mbs.  L.  Habrison. 

St  Andrews,  Fla.,  Dec.  25. 


noyr  i«4NesTBOTJi  wAa  bsxbbmbd  t$  humia. 

The  following  wUl  e^pUAu  itself: 

Mr,  A.  J.  aoe^:— The  Rnesian  Society  of  Apt* 
cnltvre  has  received  Mie  sad  news  of  the  dea^ 
of  father  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  most  eminent 
bee-keeper  of  the  century.  The  meipM^  of  cor 
seeiaty  know  that  the  American  beiyk0eperB,tts 
brothers  of  a  large  family,  have  doniAheir  best 
to  gladden  the  last  days  of  their  leader,  and 
that  yoor  Journal  was  a  distributing  oenler  of 
the  gifts  to  him. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  I>eceml)er  the 
undersigned  bee-keepers,  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian Society  of  Apiculture,  collected  the  sum  of 
53  rubles  (926.90),  and  have  asked  me,  as  the 
chief  editor  of  the  Jowmal  of  the  RnsHan  So- 
ciety of  ApiouUure^  to  send  to  you  this  sum, 
and  to  beg  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  to 
the  remaining  family  of  Mr.  Langstroth.  May 
the  check  inclosed  be^at  leant  a  faint  indication 
of  the  friendship  between  the  Russian  and 
American  bee-keepers.    . 

All  the  members  present  express  their  sincere 
regards  to  the  memory  ^  the  great  bee-keeper, 
and  their  honorable  respect  to  his  family. 

I  give  here  the  list  of  names  of  the  bee-keep- 
ers who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  Dec.  10, 
and  who  have  made  donations: 
Belewicti,  Nasllof,  L.  Glasenapp,  S.  Glasenapp, 

Maloff,  PhllosophfiP,  Ijriklforoff,  Alf^roff,  Gonl, 

Penikowsky.  (itarltzky.Molewsky-Motewieb, 

Owshinnlkoff,  PocroWsvy,  GlMolewa,  Shlp- 

manoff,  Aglenko,  Kaain,  Tomlloff,  Mendel< 

Pelesky,  Tezoflmoff.  , 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Prof.  S.  Glasbkapp. 

University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

[I  am  sure  our  American  be»>keepers  will 
greatly  appreciate  this  honor.  We  take  plea- 
sure in  forwarding  the  amount  to  Mrs.  Cowan, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  at  Dayton.— 
Ed.J  

THOSB  BAMBLBB  ABTICLBS. 

You  ask  for  opinions  about  a  cessation  of 
Rambler's  articles.  Perhaps  as  records  of 
travel  they  had;  for.  good  as  they  have  been, 
people  will  tire.  Notwithstanding.  I  freely 
express  my  appreciation  of  them  as  having 
been  Intellectually  vigorous,  well  illustrated, 
geographically  instructive,  having  wholesome 
humor  without  loss  of  respectability,  and,  with- 
al, having  a  good  moral  pointing,  calculated  to 
inspire  both  old  and  young.  And  as  to  the 
future  say:  Rambler,  knowing  what  he  does 
about  the  practical ^slde  of  apical ture,  admit- 
ting that  his  growing  apiary  demands  more  at- 
tention, might  be  expected  to  give  readers  of 
Glbanings  flrst-class  Items  warm  from  the 
workman's  hand  and  brain.  Of  all  the  hereto- 
fore regular  contributors,  I  fancy  that  Ram- 
bler's new  articles,  fresh  from  actual  bee-work 
of  his  own,  would  be  read  more  eagerly  than 
any  others,  unless  those  of  Mr.  Doollttle  and 
Dr.  Miller  are  excepted.  T.  C.  Pottbb. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec  28. 
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[Tba  foregolDg  Is  a  fair  sample  of  Xh%  many 
iDdontemenu  we  have  rec^tved  for  tho^  aril- 
dflsoftravpl  from  the  Ramblpr.  He  will  con- 
tlirae  to  write  as  formerly.  The  'Echotjs  will 
apptar  as  uauaK  anj  then  there  will  he  another 
department  coDd acted  by  him  soon.— Ed. J 


BBB-PARALTeiB    IS    TBARSMITTBD   BY   QOEKK; 
BLACKS  NOT  PROOF  AOATN8T  IT. 

Amonff  my  47  colonlen  I  have  about  4  that 
show  symptoms  of  paralysis.  One  of  the  foor 
is  a  colony  ballt  up  from  a  nucleus  purchased 
from  Mrs.  Atchley  laHt  sprlnic  1  placed  the 
hive 30  yards  from  the  apiary,  in  thn  hope  that 
it  would  not  contract  the  disease;-  but,  sure 
enough,  they  got  It— probably  through  robbing. 
This  is  another  proof  of  the  contagiou^s  charac- 
tor  of  the  malady. 

I  note  the  conclusion  at  Atlanta  a«  to  the 
disease  not  being  transmitted  through  the 
qaeea^  This  is  a  mistake.  It  got  Into  my 
brothers  apiary  through  a  queen  which  I  gave 
him.  There  Is  another  popular  error.  The 
Uicks  have  It  just  like  the  Italians. 

1  know  that  there  are  queen- breeders  who 
have  bee- paralysis  in  their  apiaries.  It  would 
be  to  -the  Interest  of  such  to  dlssemtnaie  the 
idea  that  queens  do  not  communicate  the  in^ 
fectloo.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  notion 
woold  Influence  Any  one.  It  is  an  Indisputable 
fact  that  an  Infected  queen  wUI  Infect  a  colony, 
from  which  the  disease  may  sprei^d;  to  a  whole 
apiary.   1  have  seen  the  vhoie<  process. 

Cohimbia,  Miss..  Dec.  36.  T.  S.  Fobd. 

[Mr.  Ford  has  probably  had  more  experience 
with  bee-paralysis  than  anv  other  man  In  the 
country.  1 1nsert  this  at  this  time  because  It 
ref otes  some  late  popular  notions.— Ed.] 


litUe  or  -no  knowledge  as  to  cleansing  wax.  Its 
purity,  or  Its  proper  manipulation;  and 'it 
would  not  have  beeu  surprising  If  some  had 
been  made  that  the  bees  would  not  acc«'pt.  I 
tested  a  few  pounds  at  dlfferiMit  times,  made  by 
such,  and  It  did  not  at  afl  compare  with  that 
sent  out  by  tho^  who  understood  the  business 
almost  perfectly.  I  never  attempted  to  make 
foundation,  as  I  thought  It  much  better  to  buy 
of  reliable  parties  who  knew  how  to  make  a 
No.  1  article,  and  1  think  I  have  beeu  well 
repaid  for  doing  so,  rather  than  attempt  It  my- 
self. Foundation  should  at  all  times  be  kept  In 
the  dark,  as  light  Injures  Its  value.  I  have 
kept  It  three  or  foor  years  as  good  a'<  new. 
Milledgevnie.  III..  Dec.  14.        P.  A.  SMStL. 

THE  SITUATIOH  IN  CUBA  M>  PAR  AS  HOIIBT    18 
CQNCBRNBII. 

The  war,  which  broke  out  In  this  island  last 
February,  has  made  bee  culture  or  honey-rala-. 
Ing  next  to  ImposHlble  In  our  country  place*; 
s6,  after  getting  ready  to  woik  I  was  compelled 
to  give  up  my  lntf*ntion.  and  must  wait  to  see 
what  all  this  will  come  to.  The  honey  crop  on 
the  Island  will  t)e  small  Indeed,,  not  only  be- 
cause the  bees  are  no|i  duly  cared  for,  but  be- 
caufliB  honey  Is  used  freely  by  the  contending 
parties  to  sweeten  their  existence. 

Al'^tdbs  Bbtancourt. 

Puerto  Principe.  Cuba. 


BOItl  PROOF  SHOWmO  THAT  OLD  FOUMDATIOM 
18  A8  GOOD  AS  mm, 

Mr.  EdUar:— Since  you  wish  further  Infor- 
mation from  bee-keepers  who  have  used  old 
and  new  comb  foundation,  I  wMl  add  my  ex  • 
perlence.  I  procured  my  first  foundation  from 
John  Long,  who  first  placed  it  on  the  market. 
I  purchased  one  pound  of  him  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar.  This  was  blenched  white,  and  was 
hard  and  brittle,  but  looked  nice;  hot  on  trial 
It  proved  useless,  oV  worse  than  that,  as  the 
bees  tore  it  down  and  removed  it  from  the  hive, 
building  new  comb  in  its  place.  After  this, 
foundation  was  next  made  from  wax  unbleach- 
ed, and  it  proved  a  grand  success.  During  ail 
these  years  I  have  used  it  as  made,  with  gooi 
results,  and  have  bad  at  the  close  of  each  sea- 
son more  or  less  to  carry  over  in  the  honey - 
boxes  and  brood-frames  undrawn,  or  as  I  placed 
It  in  the  boxes  or  brood  frames.  1  have  stored 
the  cases  so  that  the.  light  could  not  strike  on 
the  foundation,  and>  it  has  at  all  times  been 
readily  accepted  by  the  bees— as  much  so  as 
that  recently  from  the  mill  or  press.  As  the 
older  bee-keepers  well  know,  many  bought 
mills  and  made  their  own   foundation,  with 


BURNING  OR  WATBR-SOAKINf  WAX. 

I  have  been  trying  to  refine  yrax  in  a  barrel 
with  steam  from  a  high-pressure  boiler,  one- 
fourth  full  of  water.  I  never  dreamed  that  you 
could  burn  wax  that  way  with  the  cover  light- 
ly on  the  barrel.  I  have  wasted  the  moat  of 
my  wax.  beautiful  uncaopings  among  It,  too. 
When  I  found  out  my  mistake  I  hunted  niy 
A  B  C  for  something  warning  us  against  burn- 
ing with  steam,  but  could  not  find  any  thing 
at>out  burning  except  putting  wax  Itself  on  a 
bare  fire.  It  may  be  mentioned:  but  if  not,  a 
word  of  warning  to  those  who  don*i  know  any 
better  than  I  did  mi^bt  save  worry  and  ex- 
pense. It  may  not  be  from  burning;  but  the 
wax  Is  spoiled  at  any  rate.         .Torn  Alusn. 

Newboro,  0am am,  N.  Z. 

[While  it  is  true  you  can  burn  wax  with  direct 
steam,  or  live  steam,  you  ran  hardly  do  so  by 
heading  that  stPHro  into  water  and  transmit- 
ting the  heat  Indirectly  from  the  water  to  the 
wax.  Wax  will  never  burn  when  over  water, 
becausH  it  can  n^^vf^r  get  hotter  than  the  boil- 
ing-point. The  trouble  with  your  wax  Is  prob- 
ably nob  hurtling,  8?»  you  suppose,  bin  water- 
soaking  the  wax.  While  in  this  condition  it  is 
quite  spongy,  and  appears  as  If  it  had  been 
ground  up  into  meal.  When  a  handful  of  it  is 
grabbed  up  it  can  he  pressed  together,  and  the 
water  can  be  SQue«»zod  out  as  from  a  sponge. 
The  only  whv  of  re»»toring  such  wax  is  to  sub- 
ject it  to  a  dry  h<»at.  wh»*re  the  water  can  pass 
off.  The  HoUr  wnx- ex  tractors  are  the  best 
means  of  rendf^ring  such  wax  back  to  its  cake 
form.  Trays  of  such  wax  nlnced  in  the  stove 
oven  will  also  dry  it  out.— Ed. J^  t 
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THE  POBTEB  BYBfJSQ  ESCAPE 

FOR  HONEY -BOOM   WINDOWS. 
By  R.  ct  E.  C.  Porter. 

Having  quite  a  quantity  ot:  honey  to  extract 
during  the  excessively  hot  weather  of  last  Sep- 
tember, when  nonectar  was  to  be  had  and  rob- 
bing was  at  its  worst/and  knowing  too  well 
how  ineffective  cone  escapes  used  on  extract- 
ing-room  windows  or  escapes,  made  by  extend- 
ing the  screen  wire  to  a  considerable  extent 
above  them  with  a  bee-space  between  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  building  were  for  excluding 
robbers  at  ^uch  a  time,  to  enable  us  to  get 
through  with  the  work  without  annoyance  we 
Qiade,  for  this  purpose,  the  escape  shoNvn  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  This  escape  is  a. 
modification  uf  the  well  known  form  of  the 
Porter  spi^ng  escape,  now  si  extensively  used 
for  freeing  the  surplus  honey  from  bees  auto- 
matically before  removal  from  the  hives,  the 
principle  used  being  the  same.  It  differs  from 
that  only  in  the  details  of  construction  neces- 
sary to  adapt  it  to 'this  particular  use. 

The  top,  or  oval  part,  is  perforated  along  the 
edges,  so  that  the  escape  may  be  readily  tacked 
to  the  casing  or  window- frame.  The  body  is 
made  of  perforated  tin,  to  admit  light;  and  its 
open  end  is  extended  into  a  cone  to  prevent 
robbers  crawling  in  at  the  sides  of  the  springs 
and  interfering  with  the  bees  passing  out, 
which  would  occur  if  it  were  left  open  full 
width.    As  compared  with  the  other  form,  the 


openings  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  throngh 
them  into  the  escapes;  In  case  the  window  U 
provided  with  an  escap^  roajd^  by  extendinsr  the 
wire  cloth  above  it,  close  the  ^ee-space  with  a 
strip  flush  with  the  top  of  the  window,  and 
proceed  as  before.  If  escapes  are  not  to  be 
used  on  all  the  windows  of  tb^  honey-room, 
preference  should  be  ^iven  to  thp^e  opening  to 
the  south  or  west,  ko  that,  on  cpid  days,  the 
bees  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  afternoon  son. 

After  putting  these  escapes  to  the  severest 
possible  test  under  the  most  trying  conditions, 
we  have  found  them  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  device  for  this  purpose. 
Since  using  them  we  r^^lize  as  never  before 
how  many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  bee- 
keeping are  removed,  and  how  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  are  added  t^b  the  pursuit  by  hav- 
ing all  windows  of  honey  and  extracting  rooms 
supplied  with  escapes  through, which  all  bees 
that  get  in  when  doors  are'bein^  opened  or 
closed,  or  in  any  of  the  otheV  ways  these  persi^; 
tent  little  insects  have  of  effecting  this  end,  can 
pass  out  easily  and  rapidly,  and  not  a  single 
robber  ca  n  en  ter .  * ' , 

While  this  form  of  escape^yras  made  primari- 
ly for  our  own  convenience,  yet  our  experience 
with  it  so  impressed  us  with  its^value  and  use- 
fulness to  bee-keeper^  that  we  have  arranged 
to  make  it  for  the  ifraae.  It  will  be  so|d  through 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. '     '"  * 

Lewistown,  111.,  l^o'v.  f5. 


DANZENBAKEB*8  10-82  HIVE. 


interior  part  is  reversed  in  position;  the  springs 
used  are  somewhat  broader,  and  set  slightly 
more  open. 

The  method  of  applying  these  escapes  to  the 
window  is  almost  too  apparent  to  require  ex- 
planation. Merely  make  H  or  %  inch  holes 
through  the  screen  wire  at  its  upper  corners; 
or,  in  case  It  is  desirable  to  make  holes  without 
injury  to  the  wire  cloth,  thus  leaving  it  so  that 
it  can  be  replaced  when  the  escapes  are  remov- 
ed, if  desired,  remove  the  tacks  from  the  cor- 
ners and  turn  them  down  till  triangular  holes 
of  corresponding  size  are  formed,  and  then  tack 
the  escapes  in  a  vertical  position  over  these 


COMPLETE  READY  TOR  A  SWARM. 

Ck>nsist8  of  10  brood -frames,  lft>ix6>i  Inches 
net  comb  surface;  32  sections  5x3K.  7  to  the 
foot,  supported  in  the  case  on  8  section -holders; 
the  title  signifying  what  constitutes  a  complete 
hive  as  used  with  a  swarm.  They  have  square 
edges  fitting  tightly  together  for  tiering  up, 
and  extra  bodies  or  supers  may  be  used  where 
conditions  require  it;  out  for  average  yields 
and  localities  this  form  will  give  the  best  results 
in  comb  hon^y,  with  good  queens  to  crowd  It 
with  brood,  and  force  the  bees  to  store  the  hon- 
ey in  the  sections.  r-j 

The  hives  are  made  by  The  A.  I.  Root  CJo., 
with  machinery  specially  adapted  for  the  par- 
pose  of  dovetailing,  with  smooth,  accurately 
square  cuts  that  come  togethei*  true  and  square 


ome  togethei*  true  and 
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to  Slay  so;  can  not  be  excelled  anywhere,  and, 
if  well  painted,  ^ill  ladt  <l  lifetime. 


riGI 


Fig.  1  shows  the  end  of  case,  B.  with  the 
cle&t  b  fastened  to  its  lower  edge  to  support  the 
metal  hanger  G,  having  oppositely  folded  edges 
0.g,  to  keep  it  straight  and  true  when  its  upper 
edge  is  hung  upon  the'  cleat  b,  and  its  lower 
edge  is  supporting  the  bottom-bars  F,  F,  of  the 
frames  or  section- holders,  and  sections  E,  E. 
L  shows  paraffine-paper  separators  secured  to 
the  end-bars  of  section -holders.  M  shows 
wooden  separators  notched  at  m.  to  rest  on  top 
of  the  flange  of  the  metal  hanger.  ParafSne 
paper  is  also  covered  over  the  sections,  and 
stQck  down  close  and  smooth,  to  obviate  the 
ijeoessity  of  the  bees  gathering  propolis  and 
soiling  the  sections. 


freely  in  the  grooves  by  the  thin  bottom  over  the 
end-cleats,  so  that  it  will  not  twist  or  split. 
The  grooves  are  spaced  to  form  a  J^-lxich  oee- 
space  on  one  side,  or  a  full  }.^  on  the  other,  as 
occasion  requires,  by  reversing  ,th^  bottom. 
The  side  rails  keep  the  bottom  clear,  that  air 
may  circulate  freely  beneath  it,  so  that  it  is 
always  dry.  and  affords  no  harbor  for  ants. 

Closed  end  brood  -  frames  are  not  a  recent  in- 
vention. Tliey  are  time- tried  (Lud  proven.  It 
would  be  a  gross  imiJosttif)7i  on  the  public  to 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  use  thim. 

Moses  Quinby,  the  veteran  of  original  inves- 
tigators iii  his  generation,  in  his  "  Mysteries  of 
Bee-keeping."  advocated,  if  he  did  not  invent, 
the  closed-end  brood-frame.  His  biographer 
says,  *'  Mr.  Quinby  quickly  observed  that  bees 
did  ?iot  winter  as  well  lu  the  L.  hives  (hang- 
ing frames)  as  in  box  hives,  on  account  of  the 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  set  about 
to  remedi/ 1 1  by  making  a  closed-end  frame." 

Loose  hanging  frames,  with  cwrrents  of  cold 
air  around  the  ends  of  the  combs,  destroy  thou- 
sands of  colonies  In  winter  and  spring  by  chill- 
ing the  bees  and  brood  until  they  perish,  or  a/re 
reduced  In  numbers  so  as  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less. One  extra-strong  colony  will  produce 
more  surplus  in  a  short  honev  flow  or  a  poor 
season  than  ten  weak  ones,  and  are  the  only 
ones  that  pay  at  all. 

That  all  may  know  at  all  times  which  is  lop 
or  bottom  of  the  brood -frames,  they  are  made 
with  wide  thick  beveled  grooved  top- bars,  to 
receive  foundation  starters,  which  are  held 
securely  in  place  by  pressing  to  the  sharp  side 
of  the  beveled  edge,  and  tilling,  with  glue  or 
melted  beeswax  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that 
they  can  not  be  dragged  down  by  the  weight 
of  a  new  swarm.  Starters  half  an  inch  wide 
are  safest  and  best,  securing  straighter  combs, 
as  they  can  not  twister  bulge  out  of  shape. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  inside  of  a  Higginsville 
cover  as  made  for  this  hive,  with  eight  scores 
half  through  its  thickness,  which  keeps  it  as 
straight  and  true  as  a  pane  of  glass,  when  nail- 
ed through  the  cleats  only  where  the  holes  are 
pierced,  which  allows  the  two  boards  of  the 
cover  to  expand  or  contract  in  the  grooves  with- 
out twisting  or  cracking.  It  combines  together 
the  advantages  of  a  flat  and  gable  cover,  with- 
out a  nook  for  wasps  or  spiders.  When  painted 
outside,  and  coated  with  paraffine  on  the  inside, 
it  is  the  cleanest,  lightest,  and  best  cover  out, 
and  can  be  made  absolutely  storm-proof  by 
fastening  a  sheet  of  paraffine  paper  with  a 
warm  iron,  smooth  on  the  Inside  of  the  cover, 
extending  slightly  beyond  the  edges,  to  turn 
down  over  the  top  edge  of  the  hive,  so  that  no 
watercanpassinto  the  joint  under  the  cover, 
which  extends  3^  Inch  over  the  sides  of  the 
hive. 

Fig.  3  is  a  light  strong-framed  hive-bottom, 
with  grooved  side-rails  to  hold  the  three  thin 
boards  true  and  straight,  when  nailed  at  their 
inner  edges  only,  cw  t/ie  holes  are  pierced, 
which   allows   for  expansion  and  contraction 


*iFiG."4.| 

rC!  shows  ^the   narrow    bottom-bars   of    the 
brood-fratnes,  affording  space  to  note  the  con- 
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dttion  of  a  colony  from  the  bottom,  without 
disturbing  cover  or  supi^r,  by  raising  the  hive 
partially  from  the  bottom  on  its  end.  It  also 
shows  how  the  frames  stand  closed  together, 
forming  a  close  solid  wall  of  themselves  inside 
the  hive. 

D  shows  the  section-holders,  originated  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Ck).  They  are  Just  the  best  pos- 
sible to  use  with  these  om^n-cornered  sections, 
as  they  also  form  a  complete  inner  wall  within 
the  super,  checking  the  rapid  radiation  of  bee- 
heat,  enabling  the  bees  to  fill  out  to  the  wood 
the  outside  edge  of  the  end  sections.  They  will 
be  made  for  this  hive,  dovetailed.the  same  as  the 
brood-frames,  by  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  with  special 
machinery,  making  smooth  square  cuts  that  fit 
true  and  square,  standing  straight  and  strong, 
securing  nice  accitroci/ in  be r-spacbs,  by  whicn 
the  queen  is  practically  deterred  from  entering 
the  supers,  without  use  or  need  of  honey-boards 
or  queen-excluders  of  any  kind. 


FIG.  5. 

E  shows  the  Prize  sections,  originated  and 
still  used  (iu  four  pieces  dovetailed)  by  Capt.  J. 
E.  Hetherlngton,  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  who 
is,  doubtless,  the  largest  owner  or  bees  (having 
thousands  of  colonies),  and  the  most  successful 
producer  of  comb  honey  in  the  world,  who  is 
able  to  sell  his  crop  direct  to  the  trade  without 
need  of  commission  dealers  or  middlemen,  and 
always  get  the  best  prices  too,  and  never  has 
any  left  over.  Some  of  the  best  grocers  in 
Washington,  who  have  had  honey  of  me  this 
year,  want  me  to  furnish  them  all  they  will 
need  next  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  sure,  and 
know  that  the  best  grocers  in  that  city  are 
ready  to  take  the  honey  I  may  raise.  One 
morning  I  sold  In  the  market  385  lbs.,  while 
another  man  within  three  steps  of  me  sold  only 
23  43^^  sections:  and  another  man,' 20  steps  away, 
sold  but  41  iJ4  sections.  Their  honey  was  as 
white  as  mine.  They  attended  market  regularlv, 
and  had  their  customers,  while  it  was  my  only 
day  in  market.  Their  form  and  appearance  of 
the  sections  made  all  the  difference  in  their 
sale  over  the  Ah(  sections. . 
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I  hav^  Improved  them  by  cutting  away  the 
ngbty  corners  so  that  they  can  be  made  in 


one  piece,  and  yet  glast^ed,  the  same  as  fbar- 

f)iece  seetloos,  and  the  bees  fill  them  out  better 
n  the  corners  (where  they  leave  openings  ta 
pass  through  the  standard  4|i  sections),  as  these 
cut-away  corners  permit  them  to  pass  through 
to  the  next  tier  of  sections  as  if  it  were  a  single 
comb. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  fac-simiie  of  the  Prize  section 
filled  with' honey;  also  a  4^  section.  Both 
weighed  the  same,  yet  the  proportions  of  the 
Prize  section,  with  its  deeper  side,  built  ooi 
better  to  the  wood,  certainly  appears  to  be 
better  weight  In  fact,  tnat  question  la 
rarely  asked,  while  parties  are  rre<»ly  ask- 
ing If  the  4K  sections  are  full  weight.  It  is 
more  pleasing  to  eyes  a^xustomed  to  look 
througn  tall  windows  and  tall  glass  in  them,  or 
into  tall  mirrors,  or  at  the  talfdoors  they  pass 
through  to  see  the  tall  grain  and  trees  on  everj 
hand,  and  the  tall  men  and  womea  whe 
alone  are  called  stately  and  grand.  As  Capt. 
Hetherlngton.  who  designed  It,  and  Is  himself 
a  tall  man,  sptly  says,  the  great  majority 
of  humanity  admire  tall  things— the  tall  horse 
above  the  ox:  the  mountain  more  than  the 
meadow.  We  light  our  finest  churches  with 
the  tallest  windows,  and  adorn  them  with  the 
tallest  steeples.  Practically  It  Is  more  eco- 
nomical In  space,  as  32  of  them  require  hot 
little  more  hive  surface  than  24  iH  sections. 
The  bees  enter  them  more  readily,  having  a 
deeper  space  to  cluster  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sarv  heat. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Duvall,  a  prominent  oueen- breeder 
of  Speucerville,  Md.,  says  he  haa  a  case  of  38 
of  these  tall  sections  on  a  hive,  and  a  case  of  24 
of  the  4}{  sections  on  an  adjoining  hive,  equally 
strong,  both  put  on  and  taken  off  at  the  same 
time:  18  of  the  tall  sections  were  finished  oat 
of  the  32,  while  only  8  of  the  24  43^  sec- 
tions were  filled.  The  18  tall  sections  were 
worth  20  cents  each,  or  $3.60;  the  8  4^  ones 
(2  cents  less),  18  cents  each,  or  $1.44.  Dif- 
ference. $2.16,  which  is  more  than  enough  to 
Eay  for  a  hive.  He  says  he  has  used  the  Root 
Ives  15  years,  but  my  hive  is  far  ahead  of  any 
he  ever  saw  for  comb  honey,  and  he  will  dis- 
card all  other  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Matthews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  C. 
boiiffht.  the  last  of  Mav  (late  for  his  locality), 
three  of  my  1894  hives  with  these  tall  sections. 
June  10  he  says:  "  The  bees  are  working  nice- 
ly in  the  sections  of  all  your  hives.  I  got 
one  of  Heddon*s  hives  at  the  same  time  as 
vours.  but  there  la  nothing  In  the  sections  yet.'* 
Later  Mr.  Matthews  sent  me  288  lbs.  of  the  tall 
sections,  saying  he  liked  my  hive  much  the 
bpst,  and  wanted  100  hives  for  next  year. 
He  Is  a  stranger  to  me,  and  never  saw  my  hive 
before  he  bought  it.  ly^ 

Mr.  S.  D.  Matthews  writes  me  at  Atlanta: 

«  *  *  ''I  should  be  glad  Indeed  to  go  to  At- 
lanta, more  especially  to  see  yon  and  yonr  new 
hive.  *  *  I  hope  you  will  succeed  with  It,  a»I 
am  sure  It  merits  success.  *  •  I  have  three 
apiaries,  180  hives,  bees  In  20  SlmpIIcltiee,  » 
Langstroth.  150  Dovetailed,  1  Heddon,  3  Dmi- 
zenbaker  hives.  I  have  used  the  Slmpllcltiea 
and  Dovetailed  5  years;  Heddon  and  Dansen- 
baker  one  season.  As  soon  as  I  can  I  want  top 
transfer  themaXl  into  the  Danzenbaker  hives. 
The  sections  and  their  arrangement /ti«t  g^t^ 
ahead  of  any  hive  I  ever  saw,  and  I  saw  lota  of 
them  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.*' 

S.  D.  MAT-raoEws. 

Mr.  Robt.  Wine,  of  Markham,  Va.,  says  he 
hived  all  his  largest  first  swarms  in  Root  hives, 
and  did  not  get  a  section  of  honey  ttom  them; 
but  he  put  second  swarms  Into  three  of  oay 
hives.    Each  made  32  sections  6f  nice  honey — 
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96  seelloBB.  at  wholesale  price,  H  ots.,  iii- 
miOQgterto  pay  for  eight  hives  in  Um  flat»  while 
Uie  other  hives  earned  nothiDg.  He  says: 
•*  Hereafter  1  shall  use  only  your  hives.'* 

Mr.  J.  F.  Stock,  of  Kenshigton,  Mtt.,  savs. 
Aug.  8:  *' These  tall  sections,  so  nicely  illfed 
solid  to  the  wood,  are  mere  than  a  *  square 
chunk'  of  honey;  they  are  handsome^  ex4pii- 
sUely  btauHful  *' 

Mr.  ETIrain  Johnson,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
whoslHl  owns  his  Michigan  farm  where  for  3fi 
years  he  kept  from  100  to  175  colorvies  of  bees, 
s^od  brought  to  Washington  20  L.  and  chaff 
hives,  last  season  bought  six  of  my  hives.  He 
9av9  one  of  them  yielded  92  nice  sections,  which 
8(Hd  with  the  coiOBy  and  hive,  nettiag  him 
$2090  on  the  first  outlay  for  him  of  12.50. 
''These  tall  open-cornerea  sections  are  filled 
nfcelyto  the  wood  mnch  better  than  my  4^ 
seetions.  They  are  the  choicest  of  my  honey, 
which  1  gave  to  my  friends,  all  made  in  your 
hives,  and  packed  In  the  half-dozen  D.  shipping- 
cases.** 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
oaUure,  of  Waeningtoav  !>•  C..  to  whom  Mr. 
Jahnsou  gave  vwo  casea.  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  its  appearance  that  he  sent  one  of  toem  to 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  at  Gray  Gables,  Buzzards  Bay, 
Mass.  He  considered  it  itt  to  present  to  the 
first  lady  in  the  land,  and  he  received  a  very 
Btoaeaat  acknowledgement  from  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, saying: 

'*  The  honey  is  delicious,  and  the  industry  of 
the  bees  is  eq^ualled  only  by  your  thoughtful 
kindness.  We  are  enjoying  the  honey  im- 
meesehr.  and  the  children  thaoW  you  as  heart! - 
lar  as  I  do."  FB^JiCBa  F.  Cuevbland. 

Hon.  Chas.  W.  Dabney.  Assistant  Sec*y  of 
Affricolture,  also  wrote  Mr.  Johnson: 

'*  That  Is  the  prettiest  honey,  packed  in  the 
prettiest  fashion,  I  ever  saw.  I  shall  take  it  to 
my  wife,  and  I  know  It  will  delight  her." 

One  of  these  hives  yielded  92  nice  sections, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  sold  it  so  as  to  net  $20.90  over 
cost  for  colooy  and  homey,  on  an  outlay  of  12  50. 

Mr.  J.  Edward  Turton,  Waishington,  D.  C, 
says: 

*'I  sell  my  honey  In  these  tall  sections  at  20 
ets..  while  4K  sections  are  selling  at  15  cts.  In 
market.  My  hives  have  made  40  to  60  sections 
each  tills  very  poor  season,  while  a  friend  of 
mine  has  only  125  4K  sections  from  25  L.  hives." 

Mr.  Henry  Simpers,  of  Paris,  Va.,  writes: 

*'Iget  twice  as  many  of  these  tall  sections 
from  your  hives  as  I  do  of  the  4^  sections  from 
my  Root  hives.  Thev  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
I  nave  sold  them  all  in  the  yard  for  13  cts.  per 
lb.  The  same  parties  woald  not  take  the  AM 
sections  at  10  cts." 

Fig.  7  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  hive  with  two 
stories  for  brood -nest,  about  2000  cubic  inches, 
as  used  in  spring  to  build  up  when  a  hive  it 
crowded  with  bees  before  it  is  time  to  put  on 
sections  for  white  honey. 

Four  filled  sections  are  shown  within  a  sec- 
tion-holder in  place  in  super,  and  brood -frames 
also  of  the  same  length,  showing  the  thickness 
of  the  ends  of  the  same,  and  the  ends  of  the 
hive-cases;  also  the  position  of  the  cleats  and 
bansers,  with  ttit  air-space  at  the  ends;  which 
iM^ds  the  inner  hive  from  direct  effects  of  heat 
or  eold,  lielping  to  hbtaik  the  heat  of  the  col- 
ony needed  to  hatch  the  egga.  rear  the  brood, 
to  mold  the  wax,  to  ripen  and  seal  the  honey. 

Tnis  air-space  also,  with  the  openings  through 
tbe  faaBger-cleats.  pobms  a  perfect  hut  inexpen- 
9ko€  bet-esotLp^  vjith  eadh  case  orr  super,  that 
can  not  be  lest,  strayed,  stolen,  nor  clogged, 


and  WILL  NOT  get  out  o/  order.  All  the  cai« 
neiNle^  is  to  eiose^  ii  up  when  not  u^'tKl:  ttis 
rtmm  of  cost  as  a  part  of  th€  hinet  while  other 
hee<*!^spes.  with  the  hoards  to  eare  for;  oost  36 
ots.  for  a  tangle  one. 


Fig.  7. 

To  clear  an  upper  case  of  bees,  open  the  hole 
in  the  cleat  in  the  lower  case;  spread  a  wet 
piece  of  burlap  over  the  frames,  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  air  space,  and  place  a  strip  of  wood 
to  keep  It  down.  Set  the  super  back  In  place  ^ 
inch  to  the  front,  so  that  each  bee-space  between 
the  bottom-bars  opens  over  the  air-space. 
In  a  few  hours  the  bees  will  all  pass  down, 
attracted  by  the  light  and  air  over  the  entrance 
below,  when  the  super  can  be  taken  otT  without 
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disturbing  a  bee.  To  the  beginner  It  is  almost 
indispensable,  while  it  is  an  Immense  saving  of 
time  and  worry  with  an  expert. 

These  air-spaces  afford  slack  in  the  fitting  of 
Inside  fixtures,  so  that  nothing  gets  stuck  by 
damfmess  andniffords  ample  space  fbr  handling 
the  standing  frames  two  or  thnree  ol  on«6,  as 
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easily  aa  dm.  he  done  vyWi  any  hanging  yrame; 
there  are  no  rabbet  cut  in  the  Mve,  nor  comers 
for  the  bees  to  daub  with  propolis;  Itis  practi- 
cally a  double  walled  hive  vkthout  extra  cost 
or  welghL  or  in  any  way  chaiiging  the  outward 
symmetry  of  the  hive. 

All  pans  of  these  fixtures  are  designed  to  be 
used  lu  any  L.  hive  I4li  or  143^  wide;  as  they 
are  supported  from  the  lower  edg^,  the  extra 
depth  will  afford  space  for  top  paekiug.  so  that 
thousands  of  old  hives  can  be  fitted  up  to  use 
these  sections,  at  a  trifling  cost. 


Sixteen  extra  pages  again. 


'*Are  you  on  the  beef  diet  yet?"  Yes,  sir, 
both  of  us,  and  we  expect  to  keep  on  it  so  long 
as  we  keep  on  Improving. 


I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  as  to 
proper  subjects  for  symposiums  that  may  occur 
during  the  year,  in  our  columns.  Several  Lave 
been  already  proposed,  and  I  should  prefer  to 
make  a  selection  from  a  large  list,  and  take  as 
practical  questions  as  may  bu— something  the 
diseussion  of  which  will  lead  to  real  practical 
results.  

The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers* Association  is  Jan.  16th  and  ]7ih,  at 
Brantford,  Ont.  I  had  intended  to  be  present 
m%  this  meeting;  but  it  follows  too  closely  on 
the  heelf  of  the  convention  which  takes  place 
in  Chicago  this  week  on  the  10th  and  11  th.  I 
can  not  very  well  get  home,  catch  up  with  my 
work,  and  attend  the  other  convention,  in  Can- 
ada.   

Objection  has  been  made  by  some  of  our 
subscribers  to  the  Very  glossy  paper  upon  which 
Gleanings  has  been  printed  for  two  or  three 
months.  By  a  mistake,  the  paper-mill  sent  us 
a  paper  more  glossy  than  we  ordered,  and  we 
decided  to  let  the  matter  go.  We  shall  be 
using  now,  shortly,  from  the  uext  car  of  paper, 
some  that  will  be  entirely  free  from  this  objec- 
tionable glare.  We  always  desire  to  print 
<iLEANiN08  on  the  very  best  of  paper— that 
which  will  bring  out  the  half-tones  well,  and 
give  a  general  pleasing  effect  to  the  printed 
page. 

Somnambulist,  In  the  Pragressive  Bee  keep- 
er, after  commenting  on  the  naughty  way  that 
some  people  have  been  treating  him,  winds  up 
in  this  philosophical  way:  "Young  man,  you 
can^t  quarrel  with  mo,  for  I  have  learned  the 
art  of  never  being  hurt  wfien  hit,  as  I  find  my 
fellow -creatures  seldom  hit  those  they  can  not 
hurt."  The  italics  are  mine.  The  possession 
of  such  an  art  is  a  valuable  one  indeed;  and  if 
*ve  do  not  all  of  us  have  it,  I  believe  it  can  be 


acquired,  i  am  not  very  often  hit;  but  when  I 
am  hit  unjustly  by  a  friend  it  hurts.  When  I 
am  hit  by  an  enemy,  I  am  like  the  proverbial 
duck  and  the  drops  of  water. 


Bro.  Hutchinson  has  been  passing  through 
deep  waters.  The  serious  illness  of  his  daugh- 
ter Ivy  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  of 
late,  from  the  Review^  and  he  begs  the  indulg- 
ence of  his  readers.  I  am  sure  he  need  make 
no  such  apology,  for  both  the  numbers  that 
were  issued  during  her  sickness  have  been 
quite  up  to  the  former  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  been  having  serious  illness  at  our 
house,  and  for  a  few  days  we  were  fearful  that 
the  worst  might  come.  Mrs.  A.  I.  R.,  wife, 
mother,  grandma,  and  aunt,  of  Rootville,  and 
one  who  has  ministered  to  us  all  so  faithfully 
when  we  were  sick,  in  the  years  that  have  gone 
by,  was  the  one  this  time  to  be  stricken  down. 
She  seems  to  be,  at  the  present  writing,  out  of 
danger,  and  all  Rootville,  from  the  last  baby 
to  grandpa,  is  rejoicing. 


BEB-8TINO    POISON,  AND    ITS    EFFECTS  ON  THS 
HUMAN  SYSTEM. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  wauts  to  know  If  bee-sting  poi- 
son injected  into  the  system  in  the  ordinary 
routine  work  in  the  apiary,  year  after  year,  will 
not  in  time  result  in  some  chronic  trouble  in 
the  system.  I  know  of  hundreds  of  bee-keepers 
(and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  they  have  been 
stung  thousands  of  times),  who  yet  seem  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  *'  Apis  mellifica,**  as  the  bee- 
sting  poison  is  sometimes  called.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  appeared  a  few,  a  very  few 
cases  where  the  subject  seemed  to  l>e  unfavora- 
bly affected;  but'even  in  these,  the  ills  and  ail- 
ments of  the  human  body  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that 
the  poison  of  the  bee  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  trouble  in  the  exceptions  noted. 


CALIFORNIA     HONEY  NOT    ADULTERATED,  AND 
WHY. 

A  FEW  issues  ago  Mr.  Dayton  made  statements 
to  the  effect  that  a  large  portion  of  Califor- 
nia honey  was  adulterated.  Rambler  and 
Prof.  Cook  say  that  the  best  extracted  sells  in 
California  at  3  cts.  It  looks  as  though  there 
could  be  no  adulterating  honey  with  glucose, 
in  California  at  least,  especially  after  paying 
freight  on  the  inferior  article  manufactured  iu 
the  Ea>t.  If  there  is  any  adulteration  prac- 
ticed at  all,  the  California  honey  would  be 
shipped  east;  then  the  price  would  be  raised 
high  enough  by  the  freight,  after  the  honey 
has  got  into  the  glucose  regions,  to  make  glu- 
cosing  possibly  profitable.  Gleanings  does 
not  wish  to  ever  conceal  the  facts  about  glu- 
cosing— that  is,  to  try  to  carry  the  idea  that  it 
Is  not  adulterated  when  It  may  be;  but  when 
the  probabilities  are  the  other  way,  it  will  use 
all  its  influence  to  show  that  the  honey  Is  pure. 
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APinULTURAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  the  deposition  on  the  part  of 
bee-keepers  to  use  shorter  terms  in  designating 
yarious  articles  and  operations  in  the  apiary. 
Dr.  Miller,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
place  of  the  circnmlocution  of  saying ''carry- 
ing bees  into  the  cellar"  would  •* cellar  thnin." 
He  does  not  say  what  terno  he  would  use  when 
he  would  take  them  out;  but  reasoning  from 
analogy  he  would  probably  "  uncellar"  them. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  carrying  matters  a  little 
too  far. 

So  far  the  new  nomenclature  includes  the 
word  "cellar,"  as  a  verb— to  put  bees  into  the 
cellar;  *"qoein  and  unqueen'*  for  "supplying 
a  colony  with  a  queen  and  taking  one  away;" 
"floor"  instead  of  "bottom- board;"  ** queen- 
bar"  instead  of  queen-excluding  honey- board." 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  substitutes  for  the 
two  last  terms  are  sufficiently  descriptive 
to  be  readily  understood.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  a  list  of  short  words  that  are  perfectly 
plain  as  to  their  meaning,  in  place  of  the  longer 
eircumlocntions  we  are  now  using.  By  the 
way,  in  York  State  I  heard  the  bee  bee-keepers 
using  the  term  "  boxing  a  colony,"  instead  of 
the  longer  term,  **  putting  >(ectionson  a  colony." 
They  almost  invariably  used  the  term  *'  boxes" 
instead  of  "sections."  In  the  West  I  have 
heard  the  expression  '"superlng"  for  putting 
on  sections  or  extracting- supers. 


most  of  the  time;  and  as  cows'  milk  did  not 
seem  to  agree  with  our  boy.  we  have  given  him 
the  Horleck  preparation  Instead,  and  never 
Vith  any  bad  re-^ults. 

In  a  prnvlou"*  letter  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Lsing-'iroih,  h*^  told  me  he  was  using  it  with 
great  benefit.  Dr.  Miller  has  aUo  bi>en  loud 
in  its  praise,  and  he  induced  us  to  b'gin  using 
it.  At  his  request  the  manufacturers  sent  us  a 
sample  package,  and  wished  us  to  try  it  after  a 
long  bicycle-run.  or  even  to  use  It  as  a  stimu- 
lant on  tho!te  runs.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  &  small  vial  of  it  be  carried  in  the  pocket; 
and  whenever  hunger  or  thirst  begiu  to  ap- 
pear, stop  at  the  first  drinking-place  and  pour  a 
little  of  the  powder  in  a  little  water,  and  drink 
the  mixture. 

Perhaps  some  might  .think  from  the  adjec- 
tive '*  malted  "  it  contains  alcohol.  It  Is  no 
more  alcohoHc  than  our  yeast  breads. 


H0RLECK*8    MILK;    THE  SUOeESTION    OF  LANG- 
STBOTfl. 

bixcE  the  publication  of  the  letter  from  our 
lamented  Langstroth,  referring  to  the  similar- 
ity of  milk  and  hot  honey- water  to  the  chyle 
food  give  to  the  larvse,  quite  a  number  sent  in 
inquiries  asking  what  malted  milk  is  and  how 
it  is  prepared.  It  Is  a  preparation  known  as 
Horleck's  malted  milk,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  drugstores  or  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  Horleck  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  It  is  a 
white  or  cream-colored  powder  which,  on  be- 
ing dissolved  in  hot  water,  makes  a  delicious 
drink.  It  is  much  more  easily  assimilated  than 
cows*  milk,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  weak  powers  of  assimila- 
tion. Mr.  Langstroth,  seeing  the  exact  similar- 
ity of  honey-water  and  malted  milk  to  the 
food  given  to  larvsB,  recommended  that  the 
former  be  fed  to  the  bees  to  see  if  it  would  not 
be  a  powerful  stimulus  in  brood -reiaring.  I  hope 
the  experiment  will  be  tried  this  coming  sum- 
mer. 

Perhaps  I  might  suggest  (this  Is  no  paid 
"  write-up  ")  that  Horleck's  milk,  besides  be- 
ing very  easily  assimilated,  is  a  powerful  food 
stimulant  Once  or  twice  I  have  taken  this 
Bailk  after  a  long  bicycle-run,  and  have  felt  Its 
reviving  effects  almost  immediately.  Ordinary 
common  cows*  milk  does  not  quite ''goto  the 
spot" as  this  does.    We  keep  it  In  oorhonse 


RKLl ABILITY  OF  COMMIS8ION  HOUSB8. 

We  intend  to  have  only  strictly  reliable  firms 
quote  the  price  of  honey  in  our  Honey  Column. 
If  there  are  any,  however,  who  are  not  treating 
our  subscribers  fairly  or  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness, we  hope  they  will  inform  us,  'giving  us 
the  facts.  We  have  "punched  up", one  old 
firm  lately,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  did  not 
answer  lettersj  a  little  more  promptly,  we  shonld 
drop  them  from  our  list.  The  point  is,  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  a  commission  firm,  who  are 
careless  in  their  business  methods,  occupy 
space  in  our  pages;  because,  if  they  are  unfair 
or  lacking  in  promptness  with  one  they  will  be 
unfair  to  new  customers  who  consign  them 
honey  for  the  first  time  simply  because  they  see 
their  quotations  in  Gleanings. 

We  are  getting  all  the  comijaission  houses  to 
send  us  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
neither  adulterate  honey  with  glucose  or  any 
other  inferior  sweet,  nor  will  they  handle  any 
adulterated  honey  of  any  sort  if  they  know  it. 
So  far,  nearly  all  have  subscribed  to  the  state- 
ment. Throe  or  four  have  not  yet  responded, 
but  we  suppose  they  will  when  they  get  around 
to  it  At  all  events,  the  list  will  be  simmered 
down  strictly  to  those  who  will  agree  under 
affidavit  to  handle  only  pure  goods. 

This  was  done,  not  because  we  doubted  the 
integrity  of  the  honey-men  who  furnish  the 
quotations  so  much  as  because  we  desired  to 
weed  out  any  who  might  hesitate  to  give  us  the 
required  affidavit.  And  then,  too,  it  gives 
them  all  notice  what  we  expect  of  them.  If 
any  of  them  should  be  discovered  dabbling  in 
honey-adulterations  after  they  had  given  us 
their  sworn  statement,  don't  you  see  we  should 
then  be  in  a  position  to  learn  what  their  oath 
meant  In  court  ? 

So  far  as  we  know,  every  one  of  the  firms 
who  quote  prices /or  us  is  reliable  and  respon- 

ible,  and  deal  only  In  straight  f^obds.^  I  believe 
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w«  hmpf  w«edi4  m^  aN  wbo  have  not  given 
eMipe  aaUelactibn  to  their  caQtomere;  but  we 
are  quite  willing  to  continne  the  weeding  out  a 
little  more  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  it,  aiyd 
of  coarse  we  shall  be  dependent  upon  our  sub- 
scribers for  information.  We  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  some  bee-keepers  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  please,  and  It  doesn't  always  happen 
that  the  commission  6rm  Is  In  the  wrong  by  a 
long  ways. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HONEY-BEES  AS  FT  NOW  18. 

Some  time  ago  I  promised  to  give  you  a  pic- 
tore  showing  the  recent  enlargement  to  our 
m^ufacturlng  plant ;  and  in  this  number  a 
blrd^s-eye  view  of  something  similar  to  what  we 
formerly  gave  you  will  be  found.  The  enlarge- 
ment consists  of  the  addition  of  a  third  story  to 
the  wood-working  boilding  — the  brick  struc- 
ture shown  at  the  lower  left  hand  comer  (new 
railway-switches  and  platforms  not  shown). 

The  6rst  floor  of  this  building,  44  x  90,  Is  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  hives  and  hive 
parts,  and  all  heavier  work;  the  second  floor,  to 
the  making  of  sections,  bropd-f  rames,  and  other 
small  hive  furniture.  In  this  room  and  in  the 
one  below  wili  be  found  something  like  18500 
worth  of  newly  built  special  automatic  section- 
making  machinery,  all  iron.  A  new  automatic 
machine  on  the  first  floor  dovetails  the  planks 
already  cut  Into  lengths,  scores  out  the  en- 
trance ways,  picks  them  up  and  carries  them 
upstairs,  and  hands  them  to  a  boy.  This  boy 
piles  them  just  back  of  the  gang-saws,  where 
they  are  ripped  up  Into  rough  section-strips,  six 
at  a  time.  They  are  then  transferred  to  a  cou- 
ple of  automatic  double  sanders  that  sand  and 
polish  the  strips  both  sides  at  once.  After  they 
leave  these  machines  they  drop  down  In  a  heap 
In  even  piles,  and  are  then  picked  up  by  a 
workman,  and  piled  into  a  magazine  of  another 
automatic  machine  that  picks  them  up,  V  cuts 
them,  and  spreads  them  out  so  that  any  **  sec- 
onds" may  be  sorted  out  and  put  in  one  box, 
while  those  of  first  quality  can  be  placed  in  an- 
other. These  blanks  first  pass  out  V  side  up, 
and  are  then  turned  over  by  the  machine  so 
that  the  other  side  of  the  section  can  be  ip- 
spected  before  they  are  finally  Inspected  as  to 
grade. 

In  other  parts  of  the  room  are  different  ma- 
chines for  doiug  different  kinds  of  hive  work, 
which  I'll  not  stop  to  mention. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  l>and  work  — that  is,  the  naUing  of  hives, 
frames,  boxes,  pattern -making,  and  outside  iur 
cidental  work  in  conoection  with,  the  supply 
business. 

One  of  the  recent  improvements  added  to  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-bees  is  some  ^1500  worth  of 
new^pipi|ig,and  two  new  and  larger  echaust- 
fans  to  earry  away  sawdust,  eepedaMjM'he  fine 
dust  that  comes  from  the  sanders  in  pettsMng 


the  sections.  In  order  to  turn  out  firstHslass 
sanded  and  polished  work  it  Is  necessary  to  have 
a  powerful  blast  to  remove  the  fine  dust  In  the 
polishing.  In  connection  with  this, piping  there 
are  two  centrifugal  dust-separators,  one  of 
wnich  Is  on  the  boiler-room  roof,  scarcely  visi- 
ble in  the  picture,  and  the  other  Is  on  the  three- 
story  wood-working  building.  They  are  large 
cylinders  terminating  in  an  apex  at  the  lower 
end,  some  six  feet  In  diameter  and  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  dust  as  it  comes  from  the  machinei 
is  carried  by  the  piping  to  ili<»e  cylinders,  and 
by  centrifugal  force  it  Is  thrown  against  the 
sides,  allowing  the  air  freed  of  dust  to  escape 
through  the  center  at  the  top,  through  a  large 
hood.  The  dust,  as  it  strikes  the  sides  inside, 
falls  to  the  apex  of  the  cone  at  the  bottom,  and 
Is  then  forced  over  to  the  boiler-furnaces,  and 
fed  automatically  above  the  fire,  so  that  a  good 
part  of  the  time  there  is  no  shoveling  at  all. 

Another  improvement  that  we  have  recently 
put  in  is  what  we  call  our  *"  hog.**  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  ponderous  machine  that 
swallows,  as  it  were,  all  »hort  refuse  edgings, 
chews  them  up  fine,  and  then  discharges  them 
into  one  of  the  pipes  connected  with  one  of  the 
large  fans.  It  Is  then  carried  by  the  piping  and 
fed  automatically  to  the  boiler-furnaces,  the 
same  as  sawdust  and  shavings  as  they  come 
from  the  machines.  It  has  been  found  that 
wood  in  a  finely  pulverized  condition  will  go 
further  as  fuel  than  in  any  other  form.  The 
object  of  our  hog  is  to  reduce  all  edgings  and 
waste  material  to  a  pulverized  condition,  so 
that  It  can  be  blown  by  a  blast  of  air  right  un- 
der the  boilers. 

This  same  hog  Is  no  respecter  of  persons,  dogs, 
plank,  edgings,  or  any  thing  else.  If  an  un- 
lucky dog  should  get  into  its  voluminous  throat 
there  would  be  a  shower  of  sausage-meat,  in 
the  language  of  the  boys,  over  in  the  direction 
of  the  boilers.  To  guard  against  accidents  to 
human  t)eing8,  the  mouth,  to  carry  out  the  fig- 
ure, is  muzzled,  or  protected  by  a  guard. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  Home  of  the  Honey- 
bees now  you  would  see  another  novel  feature— 
the  making  of  comb  foundation  on  the  new 
plan,  as  explained  in  our  last  issue,  or  what  we 
call  the  Weed  process.  As  I  then  explained, 
our  wax  is  sheeted  up  on  bobbins,  and  then  fed 
from  these  bobbins  into  foundation -mills.  A 
pressure  of  the  fooi-lever  starts  the  niill  going, 
when  the  foundation  is  reeled  out,  and  into  a 
machine  that  pulls  it  from  the  mill  and  chops  it 
up  into  lengths  Just  right  for  brood-frames  or 
sections.  Mr.  VVeed  just  reported  to  me  that 
the  cut-off  machine  is  not  only  a.  perfect  sue*  • 
cess,  .but  is  DOW  taking  foundation  from  the 
section- mi  11— extra  thin,.mind  you— at  the  rate 
of  a  pound  a  minute.  m 

Id  one  of  our  Medina  papers,  the  SeiOiti^l,  for     * 
Oct.  10, 1895,  appears  a  fairly  written  notice  of 

the  A.  I.  Root  Co..  and  its/^8iness,.ia  viewed 
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by  an  outsider.    As  it  gives  some  additional 
particulars  I  give  it  here: 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT   COMPANY. 

"A human  hive  of  industry"  Is  a  sentence  that 
tersely  and  well  defines  the  mammoth  plant  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  by  this 
noted  concern  whose  reputation  extends  through- 
out the  universe.  Right  in  the  town,  and  adjoining 
tbe  depot  and  tracks  of  the  C,  L.  ft  W.  K.  R.,  are 
their  Immense  two  and  three  story  factory  build- 
ings, covering  an  area  of  three  to  four  acres  of 
ground.  The  letter  U  would  convey  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  their  arranged  connection,  the  frontal  or 
base  of  this  letter  to  be  DiS  feet,  and  running  depth 
260  feet.  Six  engines  are  so  arranged  as  to  brinflr 
motive  power  to  bear  direct  where  It  Is  needed. 
Combined  there  Is  225  horse-power.  Buildings  are 
Lighted  by  their  own  electrlo-llght  system,  and 
equipped  with  their  own  first-class  and  adequate 
flre-protectlon  system.  The  machinery  for  produc- 
ing the  niultltudlnous  articles  turned  out  Is  the  best 
that  can  be  constructed,  and  much  of  It  Is  original. 
Any  attempt  to  plaoe  on  paper  a  conception  of  the 
workings  here  would  result  In  failure,  even  were 
one  to  have  columns  instead  of  lines  at  his  disposal. 
They  do  business  with  the  whole  world,  and  would 
with  the  planets  If  they  could  be  reached.  This 
useful  Industry  was  started  just  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  A.  I.  Boot,  a  Buckeye  production  from 
Connecticut  stock  that  distrlouted  Itself  through 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  which  has  left  an  Indelible 
Impress.  Every  Individual  In  the  world  that  owns 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  every  bee  In  tbe  universe, 
knows  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Their  works  are  manned  by  a  force  of  100  skilled 
employes,  who  are  busy  every  working  day  In  the 
year,  and  often.  In  the  press  of  season,  work  far 
Into  the  night.  Pully  fi'i.OOO  in  wages  are  annually 
disbursed.  They  have  their  own  print Inv-rooms, 
from  which  Issue  carloads  of  catalogs  which  go  out 
all  over  the  globe,  and  print  10,000  copies  of  their 
semi- monthly  magazine.  Gleanings,  devoted  en- 
tirelv  to  bee  culture.  A.  I.  Root  has  advertised 
Medina  to  the  world,  to  all  nations  and  tribes;  and 
they  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  In 
various  periodicals  devoted  to  kindred  interests. 
There  is  no  other  similar  factory  In  existence.  It 
causes  the  admiring  visitor  to  wonder.  In  Itself  it 
Is  a  wonder.  The  amount  of  American  inventive 
genius  that  one  can  see  under  The  A.  I.  Root  Com- 
pany's roof  Is  sltoply  marvelous.  Tbe  name,  fame, 
and  successes  of  this  concern  are  almost  beyond 
conoeptlon.  It  is  remarkably  and  strangely  co-lnd- 
dentai  that  this  plant  In  its  entirety,  its  workings 
and  management,  should  so  much  resemble  that  for 
which  it  Is  laboring— the  bco-hlve.  Medina  owes  a 
a  debt  of  gratitude  io  this  eni*  rprlsing  concern.  It 
has  been  a  tireless  machine,  throbt>ing  Its  energies, 
and  aidlnfr  materially  at  all  times  the  general  wel- 
fare of  MtMiiiia. 


DOOTOBINO  WITHOUT  MSBICINS. 


LEAN  MEAT  AND  NOT  FAT  MEAT. 

After  I  had  got  to  feelinff  real  well,  and  was 
eating  zwieback  and  the  health  foods  pretty 
freely,  I  told  Mrs.  Root  there  was  no  farther 
need  that  she  should  be  so  very  particular  in 
cutting  out  every  little  bit  of  fat  so  as  to  give 
me  just  the  pure  lean  meat  as  she  had  been 
doing.  She  remonstrated,  and  declared  I  would 
get  a  setback  if  I  went  to  eating  greasy  meat 
or  greasy  food.  But  I  finally  induced  her  to 
give  me  just  one  meal  of  nice /at  juicy  steak. 
As  I  had  been  dieting  so  long  on  pure  lean  meat 
I  rather  enjoyed  the  change.  But  a  dinner  of 
pork  and  beans,  cabbage  and  squash,  could 
hardly  have  upset  my  digestion  more.  I  had 
one  of  my  old  sick- headaches,  and  kept  awake 
a  good  part  of  the  night  with  disturbance  in 
the  digestive  apparatus;  and  I  awoke  with  a 
headache  next  morning,  and  an  entire  loss  of 
appetite.  I  think  this  is  almost  the  only  time 
when  I  havA  sat  down  to  a  meal,  in  the  whole 
six  months  I  have  been  dieting,  without  a  good 
healthy  relish  for  my  meat.    At  breakfast  I 


felt  as  if  I  could  not  eat  any  thing  at  all.  Yon 
may  be  sure,  however,  I  had  the  pure  lean  sir- 
loin steak,  and  not  a  bit  of  grease  about  it — not 
a  bit  of  butter,  not  a  crumb  of  zwieback,  nor 
any  thing  except  the  lean  meat.  '  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  I  haa  chewed  very  thoroughly,  and 
swallowed  a  few  moathfuls,  my  appetite  began 
to  return.  The  outraged  stomach  and  bowels 
indicated  their  approval  of  the  clean,  easily 
digested  food.  The  bad  feelings  gradually 
subsided,  and  In  the  course  of  ^  hours  of  strict- 
ly lean-meat  fare,  I  came  around  to  my  normal 
state.  Since  then,  whenever  there  has  been 
any  slight  disturbance  of  the  digestion,  I  have 
come  back  promptly  to  the  clean  meat,  with 
noihing  else;  and  there  is  no  question  about  it 
in  my  case,  that  this  treatment  is  sure  and 
unvarying.  But  it  took  fully  three  months  of 
a  steady  meat  diet  to  get  my  whole  system  into 
natural  working  trim  of  the  best  sort. 

Now,  the  question  comes  in  right  here,  and  It 
is  the  whole  point  of  my  little  story  this  morn- 
ins:  Can  headache,  and  other  troubles  that 
follow  along  the  line  of  Indigestion,  sour  stom- 
ach, distress  of  the  bowels,  etc..  be  cured  In  this 
way  with  other  people  as  with  myself?  Will 
the  beef  diet,  or  this  plan  of  **  doctoring  with- 
out medicine,**  give  relief  generally?  1  wish 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  would  try  It,  and 
give  me  a  postal  card  report.  The  next  time 
they  have  sick-headache,  instead  of  trying  the 
starvation  plan  (that  Is  a  sure  thing  with  so 
many).  Just  eat  pure  lean  beef.  This  will  give 
you  strength  to  go  about  your  work,  and  will 
be  less  violent  than  entire  fasting.  If  your 
headache  proceeds  from  a  cold,  my  impression 
is  that  the  lean  meat  will  be  a  help  even  then; 
for  my  belief  is  that  most  colds  are  primarily 
caused  by  disordered  digestion.  An  ordinary 
sick -headache  ought  to  be  cured  entirely  by  a 
lean- meat  diet  for  24  hours,  or,  say.  whenever 
yon  feel  a  dislike  for  food  of  any  kind.  Instead 
of  toast  and  tea,  which  is  so  often  recommended, 
use  just  the  lean  meat.  A  little  strong  tea 
might  in  some  cas^  be  a  benefit,  for  tea  of 
itself  will  often  cure  some  forms  of  headache 
caused  by  indigestion.  In  my  case,  however, 
whenever  I  have  this  sort  of  headache  I  seem 
to  be  overburdened  with  fluids  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  I  get  along  better  without  a 
particle  of  drink  of  any  kind  at  mealtime. 
Three  hours  after  having  eaten  your  dry  meat, 
you  may  drink  a  cupful  of  hot  water.  Just  as 
hot  as  you  can  get  it  down  by  sipping  it  with  a 
s|>oon.  Even  if  you  feel  a  repugnance  to  It. 
you  will  find,  by  the  time  you  have  taken  half 
a  pint.  It  has  brought  a  feeling  of  relief.  Please 
tell  me  briefly  if  it  is  not  true,  that  I  may  be 
better  able  to  guide  those  who  are  wishing  me 
to  guide  them  in  this  matter  of  health. 

Just  now  I  am  discussing,  mind  you,  the  cure 
of  sudden  and  acute  diseases— something  that 
can  be  cured,  probably,  within  24  hours  or  less. 
Now,  when  you  find  your  system  responds  to 
this  meat  treatment,  then  yon  are  ready  to  com- 
mence the  cure  of  such  stubborn  and  chronic 
diseases  as  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  even  con- 
sumption—diseases that  will  require  absolutely 
f)ure  lean  meat  for  several  weeks  or  months,  or 
n  bad  cases  it  may  be  a  couple  of  years,  or  the 
rest  of  your  life:  for  it  is  surely  better  to  live, 
and  enjoy  tolerable  health  on  a  restricted  diet, 
than  not  to  live  at  all,  or  to  live  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  pain.  With  such  a  disease  as  diabetes, 
and  others  of  kindred  character,  you  may  be 
obliged  to  hold  to  a  strict  diet  all  your  life. 
One  who  changes  suddenly  from  a  mixed  diet 
to  one  of  pure  lean  meat  will  probably  have 
trouble  in  the  outset  with  constipation.  With 
myself,  however,  at  the  pn^sent  time  I  have  no 
trouble  of  this  klmd  at  all,  even  on  a  strictly 
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lean-meal  diet.  Nature  is  ready  to  do  her 
imrt  shortly  after  rising  in  the  morniDg,  almost 
as  promptly  as  the  rising  of  the  son.  At  pres- 
eDt  I  do  not  knaw  of  any  other  food  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  lean  meat,  for  it  contains 
neither  starch  nor  sugar— the  two  substances 
that  produce  most  of  the  fermentation,  sour- 
ness, and  gaseous  disturbance  in  the  bowels. 
All  physicians,  I  believe,  now  agree,  also,  that 
lean  meat  is  digested  almost  if  not  quite  entire- 
ly in  the  stomach,  thus  relieving  the  bowels  so 
that  they  may  become  entirely  empty,  and 
recover  their  normal  state. 

ZWIEBACK    MADE    OF    WHOl^E-WHEAT    FLQUB. 

Dr.  Miller  asks,  in  Straws,  why  this  can  not 
be  made  wholesale  by  the  bakers.  Doubtlefis  it 
will  be  as  soon  as  there  is  demand  for  it.  The 
Battle  Creek  people  do  make  it;'  but,  to  tell  the 
tmth,  our  people  like  the  home-made  rather 
better  than  that  we  buv  at  Battle  Greek.  May 
be  the  Battle  Creek  folks  have  not  any  whole- 
wheat fiour  equal  to  that  made  by  W.  B. 
McEenney,  Abbeyville,  Medina  Co.,  O. 


HOME-MADE  ZWIEBACK,  ETC. 

3fr.  A.  I.  Koot;— We  are  glad  to  notice  good 
progress  with  you  in  the  lean-beef  cure.  In 
yoornoteson  Battle  Creek  you  did  not  tell  us 
whether  it  was  yeast  bread  of  which  zwieback 
is  made.  Thirty  years  ago  I  learned  at  Dr. 
Jackson's  **Our  Home  on  the  Hillside,"  Dan- 
ville, N.  Y.,  how  to  make  rusk,  which  in  sub- 
stance is  identical  with  zwieback.  It  is  made 
of  whole-wheat  flour  and  water,  the  dough 
thoroughly  kneaded,  then  rolled  out.  cut  into 
strips,  or  with  a  biscuit-cutter,  and  baked  in  a 
qnick  oven.  It  is  broken  in  pieces,  placed  in  a 
pan,  and  returned  to  a  slow  oven  until  all  the 
moisture  is  dried  out.  It  is  then  run  through  a 
hand-mill,  and  served  with  cream,  or  milk  and 
ereauL  If  zwieback  is  as  good  as  this  rusk, 
then  surely  it  is  mighty  nne  living,  and  it 
doesn't  cost  10c  a  pound.  Anybody  can  make 
it  who  will.  Sixty  pounds  of  wheat  costs  sixty 
cents.  Mad^  into  zwieback  it  will  cost  the 
consumers  16  00. 

By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  discovery  we 
made  last  summer.  The  mill  from  which  we 
got  graham  flour  shut  down  for  repairs.  When 
onr  graham  gave  out  we  tried  a  small  lot  made 
with  our  hand-mill.  It  did  so  well  that  we 
continued  it.  We  wash  and  dry  out  the  wheat 
before  grinding;  and  for  every  purpose  of 
whole-whole  flour  it  is  perfection— superior  to 
that  milled  by  the  roller  process.  Now  we  don't 
go  to  mill  for  graham.    Our  mill  is  a  Wilson. 

Pure  beef  diet,  without  suitable  and  efficient 
means  of  chopping  the  meat  fine,  is 'like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  I  have 
used  an  Enterprise  meat-grinder  for  five  years, 
and  know  the  excellent  results  from  its  use.  In 
order  to  use  all  of  the  lean  parts  of  a  cut  weigh- 
ing 8  or  10  pounds,  one  has  to  stop  and  clean 
out  the  perforated  plate  several  times.  There 
is  an  implement  called  a  steak-greith  (sold  for 
50  cents  by  Ailing  &  Lodge,  Madison.  Indiann) 
which  fills  the  bill  exactly.  With  this,  ono  ran 
utilize  an  the  lean  part«,  chopping  it  ao  fine  as 
the  grinder,  and  in  only  a  little  more  rime. 

John  Cadwaixader. 

North  Madison,  Ind.,  Nov.  24. 


Working  Bee.— "A  fellow  came  around  here 
hunting  for  our  nest  the  other  day.*' 
Quern  Bee.—''  What  did  you  do  ?  " 
WoTkinq  Bee.—"  Those  of  us  who  happened 
to  be  around  at  the   time   gave  him  a  few 
Point8.»'-Tni«^H 


Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men. 

SOMETHING    FROM    GEORGE  O.  GOODHUE,  DAN- 
VILLE, QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

Our  oldnr  readers  will,  without  anv  explana- 
tion, be  glad  to  receive  any  thing  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  George  O.  Goodhue.  We  might 
explain  briefly  to  the  newer  ones  that  friend 
Goodhue  paid  a  visit  to  your  humble  servant, 
A.  I.  Root,  away  back  when  the  foundation 
stones  were  being  laid  for  the  first  brick  build- 
ing at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  When 
everybody  else— or  at  least  almost  everybody 
else— was  afraid  to  loan  money  toward  the  en- 
terprise, friend  Goodhue  supplied  the  needful 
funds,  without  even  asking  security.  In  fact, 
he  refused  to  accept  any  tnlng  except  a  simple 

Eiece  of  paper  as  a  memorandum  of  the  money 
e  advanced.  He  had  faith  in  the  Home  Pa- 
pers and  in  the  Home  teachings;  and  even 
though  he  was  not  at  that  time  a  professor  of 
religion  he  had  faith  in'  (rod,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  tell  him  so.  He  has  since  come  out 
before  the  world  as  a  humble  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  as  one  of  his  ablest 
teachers;  and  it  la  because  •*pfaco  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men"  seem  to  shine  forth 
from  every  word  he  utters,  and  every  line  he 
writes,  that  I  have  seen  fit  to  choose  the  little 
text  for  the  title  of  my  talk  to  you  to  day. 

First  I  submit  entire  a  private  letter,  written, 
as  you  will  notice,  on  New  YearV  day.  He  says 
this  letter  WAS  not  tc^rltten  for  publication;  but 
I  know  he  will  forgive  me  for  using  it  thus 
when  I  assure  him  Ibelleve  it  will  do  good. 

Dear  Mr.  Rotti :— I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  Montreal  WUnen)*,  thinking  it  may  be 
of  Interest  to  you  at  this  time  when  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done  to  Jar  upon  the  sensibilities  of 
well-wlsbera  of  the  race  In  both  our  countries. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  articles  on  the  13th  pa^e,  entitl- 
ed "The  CrI  ne  of  the  Century."  may  have  a  little 
added  Interest  to  you  as  coming  from  my  pen.  I  do 
not  tend  it,  nor  this  letter,  for  publication,  but  wish 
to  say  that  our  prayers  join  with  yours  that  wisdom 
and  kindness— in  fact,  true,  genuine  Christianity— 
may  yet  prevail  in  the  councils  of  both  nations. 

My^Chnstmas  whs  made  happier  by  a  new  photo 
of  our  dear  Helen  Keller  and  her  estimable  teacher, 
which  reached  me  on  that  day;  and  the  new  year 
opens  more  brlffhtly  because  of  a  kind,  lovinir  let- 
ter wht:h  came  to  me  this  morning  from  Helen. 
She  Is  now  passing  h«r  second  winter  In  New  York 
city,  atthe  wrl»rht-Humason  school,  where  she  has 
made  astonlshinff  progress.    Besides  arithmetic  and 

fhyslcal  goiwrnphy,  she  Is  studying  German, 
rench,  llp-re  dlrg,  and  voice  tralnlngr.  When  I 
think  of  her  wond  rfiil  Up-readinff,  it  seems  almost 
an  added  proof  that  the  ago  of  miracles  Is  not  past. 
Just  Imafflne  the  delight  with  which  she  told  me  In 
one  of  her  letters  la«>t  summer,  that,  by  putting  her 
fingers  upon  her  little  brother's  and  sister's  lips  she 
could  understand  what  they  were  saying  1  Don't 
you  think  the  dear  fingers  oft«»n  get  kissed  when  in 
such  a  tempting  position  ? 

I  was  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Boston,  two  years  ago,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  my  visit  there  among  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren. Among  them  was  little  Tommy  Stringel:, 
whom  you  and  many  of  your  readers  so  kindly  aid- 
ed Helen  In  placing  there.  He  is  a  very  happy  little 
fellow,  and  has  much  Improved  since  nis  entry 
there,  and  the  good  work  of  Improvement  is  still 
going  on.  Another  dear  child  I  saw  was  Lizzie 
Robin,  who  Is  deaf  and  blind,  the  same  as  both 
Helen  and  Tommy.  Such  a  quick,  active,  and  al- 
together charming  little  chatterbox!  "I  will  show 
you  how  Tommy  tcalked  when  he  first  came  her©," 
she  said  to  me  with  a  funny,  roguish  look  on  her 
brigbtt  pretty  *ace,  and  down  she  got  in  a  trice 
upon  all  fours  on  the  carpet,  apd  commenced  a 
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Uti^ly  creeping  backward^  cXeto'  across  the  room. 
Tou  couldn't  have  kept  a  stralflrlit  face  to  save  your 
life  had  you  seen  her  and  heard  her  merry  laugh. 
Poor  Tommy  had  early  learned  through  sad  exoeri- 
ence  that  it  was  safer  to  **  sail  gtem  foremost;  *'  and 
although  past  five  years  old  when  admitted  to  the 
klndergarten^hat  was  the  **way  he  walked,"  as 
Lizzie  said.  When  I  saw  him  a  little  later  that  af- 
ternoon come  walkinir  erect  as  a  soldier  into  the 
schoolroom,  get  bis  kindergarten  exercise,  and  im- 
mediately commence  work,  I  felt  renewed  thank- 
fulness to  all  the  dear  friends  who  had  made  it 
possihle  for  this  soul  to  be  rescued  from  its  worse 
than  Bgyptian  darkness,  and  be  brought  into  the 
marvelous  liffht  of  intelligence  and  education,  with 
allitsblessea  possibilities.  I  Inclose  you  pictures 
of  Lizzie  and  Tomtny  as  they  appeared  when  I  saw 
tlHnii. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  forgetting  what  a  busy  man  you 
are*  by  spinning  out  this  long  letter. 

Gbo.  O.  Goodhub. 

Danville,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  Jan.  L 

Of  coarse  the  readers  of  Glkanings  will  be 
iateresti^  in  what  friend  Goodhue  telfs  as  about 
Helen  Keller  and  her  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
eomrades.  Tes,  it  is  indeed  wonderful;  it  is 
oae  of  the  encooraglng  wonders  of  the  present 
-age)  to  realize  that  one  whose  misfortunes  it 
would  seem  almost  place  them  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  education  should,  by  intelligence, 
diligence,  and  paiDStakins  care,  become  Intel- 
lectual wonders.^  Bvervbody  has  naid,  you 
know,  that  Hellen  Keller  wa»  endowed  by 
nature  with  something  more  than  often  falls  to 
the  lot  of  humanity:  but  now  It  transpires 
Chat  Tommie  Stringer  and  Willie  Robin  too 
promise  to  cdrae  something  near  Helen  her- 
self; and  then  it  Is  that  we  begin  to  undervtand 
the  great  lesson  that  Ood  himself  ts  teachlDg 
nsthroDgh  these  little  unfortunates— that  al- 
most anv  child  may  be  good  and  great  by  pro- 
per teachings  and  environment^.  But  now  for 
that  other  question— war  between  two  great 
peoples. 

After  reading  the  article  (from  the  Witness) 
alluded  to,  it  meets  my  approval  so  well,  and 
seems  to  be  so  exactly  what  GLBAiviNes  ouaht 
to  say  at  a  time  like  this,  that  I  have  deeided 
to  give  it  al80  entire: 

THE  ORIMB  OF  THB   GBNTURT. 

Some  of  the  most  deplorable  of  the  many  far- 
reaohing  oonsequenceH  of  the  President's  ill-advis- 
ed message  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  felt,  but  are 
Jione  the  less  sure  to  come  unless  the  Christian  peo- 

Ele  of  both  nations  Bpredlly  unite  like  true  brothers 
I  fmwnlnr  down  this  wicked  effort  to  set  them  at 
varliince. 

There  will  be  no  war  l)etween  the  two  great 
Christian  nations  of  the  world.  I  nay  tt  reverently, 
but  fully  convinced  of  its  truth— God  will  not  per^ 
mlt  the  light  of  the  world,  the  Bible,  to  which  both 
nations  owe  all  their  wonderful  grentness— to  go  in- 
to SQch  obscurity  as  such  an  unnolv  conflict  would 
entail. 

DIsaStions  as  has  already  been  and  still  may  be 
for  a  time  the  financial  loss  resulting  from  this 
message,  it  pales  into  utter  Insignlflcance  beside 
the  far  greater  lora  resulting  to  the  American  na- 
tion through  having  so  willfully  sinned  against  its 
mother  country,  and  throwing  away  for  an  empty 
bauble  the  priceless  trust  of  all  of  England's  real 
intelligence  and  conscience.  No  one  In  England 
pretends  to  Justify  her  action  toward  her  colonial 
daughter  in  1776;  and  while  her  sympathetic  re- 
ponse  to  the  periodical  outbursts  of  Fourth  of  July 
^*yelloquence'*  has  been  a  silent  one,  and  perhaps 
almost  unconscious  to  herself,  still  it  has  been  none 
the  less  real,  and  America  has  continually  benefited 
through  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  This  kindly  feeling 
has  deepened  and  strengtJiened  as  the  years  have 
soed  on  their  course,  entirely  healing,  in  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  the  breach  caused  by  the 
events  of  1776;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  this  message  England  looked  with  affectionate 
pride  upon  the  great  nation  speaking  its  language 
and  ruled  by  thoise  whose  blood  came  from  her  veina 
To  what  extent  suspicion  and  distrust  will  now  take 
the  place  #f  esteem  and  priceless  trust  time  alone 
can  determine.  .     i*  ■ 


To  illustrate  more  fully,  by  contrast,  some  of  the 
faiHeeachlog  consequences  to  which  I  at  first  refer- 
red, let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  America  had 
Joined  the  assembly  of  nations  at  the  Bosphorus, 
and  had  said  to  them,  **  We  are  here  as  England's 
ally  and  friend  to  compel  this  slaughter  of  Armeni- 
an Christians  to  cease,  and  are  *  fully  alive  to  the  full 
responsibility  incurred,  and  keenly  realize  all  the 
consequences  that  mby  follow.*  *'  That  such  actloo 
would  have  resulted  in  war  I  do  not  believe;  nay, 
rather  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  would  never 
have  been  In  so  sound  a  position  as  for  these  two 
Christian  nations  to  have  thus  Joined  hands  In  re- 
fusing to  longer  endure  **a  supine  submission  to 
wrong  and  injustice"  to  the  Armenian  Ghriatiana. 

Would  any  one  attempt  to  calculate  the  immea- 
surable Impetus  which  such  an  alliance  would  have 
given  to  all  that  makes  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race?  Remember  that  the  whole 
conscience  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  anil  of 
the  other  nations,  would  have  been  overwhelmingly 
In  their  favor,  and  that  conscience  would  have  par- 
alyzed any  threatening  arm  sought  to  l>e  raised 
against' them.  **When  a  man*8  ways  pleaae  the 
Lord  he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  l)e  at  peace 
with  him.'*   Would  he  do  less  for  a  nation  ? 

How  long  well-wishers  of  the  race  have  vainlr 
soanned  the  oft- troubled  horizon  of  the  Old  Worid, 
hoping  to  see  indications  of  a  settled  peace  which 
would  lead  to  a  general  disarmament— what  an  aid 
to  this  movement  such  a  union  under  these  circum- 
stances would  have  been  I  What  an  impulse  such 
an  alliance  would  soon  have  given,  not  only  to  the 
success  of  foreign  missions,  but  also  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  Christianizing  our  careless  heathen  at 
home  in  both  oountrtes.  **  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another ! "  would  have  been  an  open  sesame 
to  countless  millions  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
ought  now  to  l>e  Ih  the  Lord's  service,  a^  well  as  to 
the  hearts  of  millions  who  should  enroll  under  his 
banner  for  active  servloe. 

Humanly  sneaking,  this  all  appears  to  have  l>eeB 
lost:  yet  Is  it?  Andinustwe  In  pursuance  of  our 
illustration  attempt  to  measure  the  contrary  effect 
—the  untold  loss  arising  out  of  this  lamentabla 
action,  and  accruing  to  all  beneficent  objects,  in- 
cluding the  failure  to  rescue  our  Armenian  breth- 
ren whose  blood  sCfIT  cries  from  the  ground  against 
America  as  well  as  against  England  ? 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  do  so.  without  putting  our 
whole  trust  in  God,  whof»e  kingdom  shall  surely 
prevail  In  his  own  good  time  over  all  the  earth,  we 
might  well  grow  sick  at  heart  in  utter  despair.  But 
the  omnipotent  Jehovah  lives  and  reigns,  and  ever 
**  moves  to  his  great  purposes  unhindered  by  aught 
that  seeks  to  thwart  his  will.'*  In  this  shall  l^  our 
trust  '  ^  ' 

When  I  attempt  to  decide  what  should  be  d6a« 
between  great  nations  like  Great  Briuin  and 
the  United  iStaies  I  feel  so  overpowered  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  so  ignorant,  comparatively,  espe* 
daily  in  the  great  political  ana  flsancial  mat* 
ters,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  any  thing;  and  yet  I 
am  sure  friend  Gk>odbue  is  rignt;  and  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  the  text  at  the  head  of  this  talk. Is 
safe  for  naiAons  as  well  as  individuals,  as  friend 
G.  expresses  it. 

The  pleasure  of  my  trip  up  Lookout  Monn- 
tain  was  greatly  marn*a  by  the  constant  re* 
minders  of  the  bloody  conflict  between  Ameri- 
ca's own  bovs  in  that  ''battle  above  the 
clouds.*'  as  tt  nas  been  termed.  I  was  talking 
with  utter  strangers;  but  whenever  reference 
was  made  to  It  I  could  not  help  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  thought,  *'0h!  why  did  our  people 
get  into  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  to  imagine 
that  such  bloodshed  was  needed,  or  that  it 
could  ever  be  possible  Ood  slwuld  he  pleaded  to 
see  neighbors  murdering  each  other  ?  '* 

In  one  sense,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  bloodshed  Let  me  giveyoa 
an  illustration  which  I  have  several  times  al- 
luded to: 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens  there  was  a 
rebellion 'tu  my  school.  I  restored  ord^r  and 
tranqnIlTfty  by— may  God  for  give  me.  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  there  was  at  least  a  WXle  shed- 
ding of  blood;  asd  that,  too,  the  blood  of  one  of 
myotcn  pupils.  As  the  fdaUeiLstood  Just  at 
Digitized  by  VjOL 
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that  time,  perhaps  there  was  no  other  way.  I 
shall  not  now  undertake  to  decide;  but  had  I 
been  at  that  time,  say  daring  that  whole  win- 
ter's term  of  school,  seeklna  guidance  and  di- 
rection  from  my  Bible  and  irom  Christ  Jesus^ 
there  never  would  have,  been  any  need  of  such 
a  crisis.  It  was  not  my  fault  J  ust  that  day  that 
one  of  my  pupils  told  me  face  to  face  that  I 
was  not  man  enough  to  make  him  behave  hltti- 
self;  but  it  roas  my  fault  during  the  weeks  and 
months— yes,  from  the  very /Irvt  week  of  that 
school  till  the  last.  I  was  doing  that  which  I 
knew  no  one  who  holds  the  sacred  oflSce  of 
teacher  had  any  right  to  do.  Manv  may  say  it 
was  a  liXtU  thing;  out  downright  sin  is  never  a 
little  thing.  J  hnew  I  was  sinning.  If  my  good 
<M  mother  had  at  that  time  looked  into  my 
heart,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
thoughts  that  were  lurking  there.  May  God 
foi]rtve  me!  Well,  now,  it  does  not  always  need 
a^b(her'«  ey«  to  read  a  man  or  to  read  a 
teacher.  My  pupils  lost  their  respect  for  me 
when  I  might  have  gained  and  h«M  their  re- 
spect and  esteem.    Now  for  the  lesson : 

If  there  is  any  cause  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  then  both 
England  and  the  United  States  should  be 
ishamed  of  it;  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend 
matters  even  now,  without  war  or«  thonght  of 
war.  This  8t:inding  by  our  flag,  and  this 
Fborihof  July  spirit  of  patriotism,  is  all  right 
providing  the  patriots  are  Christians  firot  and 
patriots  afterward:  or,  in  other  words,  if  both 
Bogland  and  the  United  States  are  seeking 
jlnt'*  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
MM,**  moBt  surply  should  there  be  no  faint 
tboQ^ht  of  even  trying  to  see  who  is  greatest, 
or  dfscosiing  the  matter  in  regard  to  War.  In 
oor  bee-keepers'  conventions,  when  ww^  meet 
on  inch  eaceedingly  friendly  terms  and  friendly 
froond,  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thihg  is 
painful.  Whv!  instead  of  lifting  a  flnger 
against  these  friends,  I  would  turn  around  and 
light  fbr  them.  They  might  be  mistaken,  but 
they  coaM  not  be  vicious  and  selflsh. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  talking  about  a 
4)oarrel  •f^r  a  division  fence,  where  pistols  were 
QBed.  f  snid,  **  In  such  a  case  it  is  far  better  to 
get  9h<n  thfto  to  shoot  somebody  else."  If  a 
hnrglar  fets  into  one's  house  In  the  night,  of 
eoorse  tMs  would  alter  the  case  entirely.  I  am 
talking  about  quarrels  between  neiohbors— 
neighbors  whose  farms  are  separated  by  only  a 
line  fence.  And  is  it  not  true,  dear  friends, 
that  fitolaHd  and  Am/erica  are  separated  by 
only  a  line  fence?  Should  there  be  a  quarrel, 
It  would  be  a  quarrel  between  neighbors.  Dur- 
ing my  recent  visits  in  the  South  in  Florida 
and  at  Atlanta  I  have  had  exactly  the  same 
feeling.  These  people  are  not  onlyour  neigh- 
bors, but  exceedingly  kind,  unselfish,  and  self- 
sacrificing  neighbors.  Should  I  stupidly  for- 
fet  at  some  future  time  the  pleasant  relations 
that  have  existed  between  us,  it  would  give  nte 
exceeding  pain.   Let  me  illustrate: 

While  stopping  at  one  of  the  homes  in  Flori- 
da, when  I  arose  in  the  morning  some  forty  or 
fifty  dollars  were  gone  from  my  pocket.  Just 
as  soon  as  made  the  discovery  J  decided  in  my 
own  mind  that  I  should  newer  mention  it;  If 
gone,  it  was  by  my  own  stupidity,  or  some 
tramp  thief  had  been  in  my  room  while  I  slept 
and!  would  not  give  pain  to  the  good  friends 
who  were  entertaining  me,  even  if  it  cost  me 
rnany  times  the  sum  in  question.  After  I  had 
fnlW  decided  what  to  do,  howevei*,  I  found  my 
wad  of  money  icicking  around  u&d^r  til's  feet. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  of 
fiwndship,  of  peace  and  good  will,  not  only  he- 
reon the  North  and  South,  but  between  Eng- 
r^nd  and  America.   This  feeling  has  at  least 


been  growing  among  a  ipreat  part  of  our  people, 
that,  if  there  is  any  shooting  to  be  done,  we 
should  prefer  to  be  shot  rather  than  that  a 
weapon  should  be  even  pointed  toward  these 
good  friends  of  ours.  If  money  is  lost.  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  when  I  say  there  is  a  feeling 
that  we  would  sooner  loose  a  good  round  sum 
rather  than  wound  the  feelings  and  sensibili- 
ties of  those  whom  we  know  are  so  much  above 
taking  that  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
that  it  Is  utterly  impossible  for  any  trace  of 
seliflshness  %nd  greed  to  lurk  in  their  hearts. 
We  know  this  Is  true  of  inditfidiuils.  Now,  I 
do  not  know  about  nations;  but  I  do  know,  I 
think,  as  friend  Goodhue  says,  that  what  Is 
true  of  people  is  true  of  nations. 


ABTI7I0IAL  HOVXT. 
BSLUSB  RBOtPBS. 

It  is  some  time  since  recipes  for  making  honey 
have  been  advertised;  and.  in  fact,  this  whole 
principle  of  selling  recipes  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money— 25  cts.  or  iSft.OO  as  the  case  may  be— 
has  been  so  nearly  played  out  we  have  given 
but  little  place  to  the  matter.  Here  is  one, 
however,  sent  by  one  of  our  contributors.  It 
seems  to  be  right  In  our  line,  so  I  think  I  will 
give  the  advertisement  In  full. 

THK  WAY  TO  MAfCS  MONST  IS  TO  MAKB  HOMBTI^ 

We  always  have  honey  at-  our  house,  eat  it  three 
times  a  day.  Make  it  ourselves.  As  good  or  better 
than  beee'  honey;  good  tastlog  and^perfeotly  whole- 
some. GOwta  only  one-third  as  much.  Honey  sells 
readily  every wIk  re  at  from  16  to  XO  cents  per  pound. 
You  can  makA  it  in  almo«t  any  quantity  la  nva 
MiNUTBS  at  a  cost  of  only  6  or  7  Cte.  per  poond.  In- 
gredients to  be  obtained  at  grocery  stores.  This 
recipe  is  worth  to  any  family  KO  every  jear. 
IT'S  A  vohst-Saybr. 

I  sell  the  redpe  with  full  directions  nefllly  printed 
for  only  80  cents  in  1  or  S  cent  stamps  or  cash. 

AOBNTS 

can  sell  this  recipe  to  nearly  every  f  asily,  as  almost 
everybody  likes  good  honey;  and  by  showing  them 
the  honey  you  can  make  with  this  recipe  they  will 
buy  at  once.  I  allow  agents  balf  the  money  they 
sell  reclpee  for.  It  wiU  pay  you  live  thowsand  dol- 
lars per  year  for  the  next  few  years,  if  you  hustle. 

Bay.  my  dear  friend.  If  you  rail  to  see  money  la 
this,  I  am  Sfirry.  I  tell  you  candidly  and  perfectly 
honestly  that  1  am  offering  you 

A  MIOBTT  GOOD  THIMG.     PUSH  IT  ALOtlQ. 

I  have  not  secured  an  airent  in  your  county,  or 
you  would  not  have  received  this  circular.  First 
come,  fir  t  served.  Act  quickly,  or  you  may  be  too 
late.  . 

If  you  will  send  me  26  cents  within  10  days,  and 
will  also  distribute  a  f^  circulars  among  your 
friends  for  me.  I  will  send  you  full  instructions  now 
to  make  the  honey:  and  if  every  ihiog  Is  not  abso- 
lutely Just  as  1  herein  represent  I  will  gladly  return 
your  money. 

Send  25 cents  for  the  rcoipb.  and  a  test  will  paova 
that  I  am  Indeed  your  friend.    If  you  waut  to  make 
money  easily,  honestly,  rapidly,  address  at  once 
U.  M.  DANiaLS.  Akron,  Ohio. 

Well,  the  above  is  quite  taking,  now,  lsn*t  It? 
We  sent  the  2ft  cts..  aud.  Instead  of  distributing 
circulars,  as  per  requei^t,  we  reprint  the  whole 
thing  here  In  Glbanikgs.  That  Is  right,  is  It 
not?  for  our  readers  are  all  our  "personal 
friends;'*  and  while  we  are  in  a  friendly  mood 
I  think  we  might  as  well  give  you  the-  recipe 
right  out  It  will  save  time  and  postage  and 
money.  My  impression  Is.  that  the  same  thing 
is  found  in  Dr.  Chase's  recl'pe-book,  and  per- 
haps in  many  other  recipe- books  as  well.  Here 
is  your  splendid  honey,  made  in  five  minutes, 
at  a  cost  of  only  6  or  7  cts.  per  lb. 

SPIiSNDID  HOmBT. 

'to  loake  86  pounds :  Soft  water  two  Quarts;  white 
or  brown  sugar,  20  pounds;  pure  beer-haDey,  three 
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pounds;  cream  tartar,  80  flrralns;  essence  of  roses, 
Si  drops.  Mix  the  above  in  a  common  kettle,  let 
boil  five  minutes,  take  It  off,  add  the  white  of  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  and  when  almost  cold  add  two 
pounds  of  bees'  honey.  If  made  for  family  use, 
only  a  small  quantity  may  be  made  at  a  time.  Keep 
in  cool  place. 

This  honey  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  made 
by  bees  and  costs  only  one- third. 

Honey  suitable  for  every-day  use  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Good  common  sugar,  5  pounds;  WHter,  one 
quart;  gradually  briog  it  to  a  boil,  skimming  well; 
when  cool,  add  one  pound  bees'  honey  and  four 
drops  of  peppermint  essence.  If  you  desire  a  bet- 
ter article,  use  white  sugar  and  one  half  pint  less 
water,  and  one-half  pound  more  honey.  If  you 
wish  to  give  it  ihe  ropy  appearance  of  bees'  honey, 
put  into  the  water  one-fourth  ounce  of  alum. 


have,  say,  half  a  dozen  seeds  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface.  Sift  a  little  more  fine  dirt  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  the  fine  seeds.  And  now  if 
you  can  get  it  I  wo  aid  put  on  some  fresh  horse 
manure  from  the  stables,  without  any  straw  or 
bedding.  Pound  it  up  fine  with  a  strip  of  board 
or  piece  of  lath.  Sift  this  fine  top  dressing  all 
ever  your  boxes.  One  seed-box  will  be  all  vou 
will  net'd,  and  you  will  probably  have  seedling 
plants  to  sell  to  your  neighbors  besides.  Sprin- 
kle the  surface  with  water;  set  the  box  in  the 
window,  and  keep  them  at  a  temperature  of 
from  40  to  70  degrees.  Lettuce  is  very  hardy; 
and  even  if  the  ground  should  be  frozen  a  little 
over  night  it  will  not  hurt  the  plants.  When 
they  get  the  second  and  third  leaves  on.  then 
you  are  ready  to  transplant.  I  would  have  a 
spacing-board  like  the  one  shown  below.  Prick 


STARTING  GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE. 

Now  is  the  season  for  sowing  the  sepd  and 
transplanting  the  plants.  If  you  have  a  green- 
house or  hot-bed,  and  are  Interested  in  garden- 
ing, I  would  say,  sow  some  seeds,  at  least  in 
1>he  house.  Get  s^ome  trays  or  shallow  boxes  by 
cutting  common  grocery  boxes  In  two  in  the 
middle,  or  nail  them  up,  as  you  choose.    If  you 


SPACING  BOARD. 


out  the  plants  and  put  them  in  boxes  like  the 
first,  so  as  to  be  2  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center.  When  the  plants  get  to  crowding 
again,  then  ibey  must  either  go  outdoors  in  a 
hot- bed.  or  be  set  still  farther  apart  in  a  box 
with  9o\\  a  little  deeper.  Below  is  a  picture  of 
some  boxes  of  lettuce  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
larger  bed. 


SURFACE  WATERING    AND  SUB  -  IRRIGATION  WATERING   IN   CONTRAST. 


expect  to  work  with  hot- beds  and  greenhouses, 
you  had  better  make  them  of  a  size  so  that  a 
certain  number  will  go  under  the  regular  sash; 
3  ft.  X  16  in.  is  a  very  good  size.  Two  inches  of 
dirt  is  enough  to  start  small  plants,  and  we  have 

got  alon^  very  well  with  only  an  inch  and  a 
alf.  ^he  latter  makes  them  lighter  to  handle. 
Get  some  fine  old  well-rotted  black  manure, 
some  sand,  and  some  good  garden  soil.  Some 
swamp  muck  is  very  nice  if  you  can  get  it. 
Mix  all  together  bv  passing  through  a  sieve, 
and  fill  vour  boxes.  Pat  it  down  with  the  board 
so  as  to  be  level  and  sndooth;  then  sprinkle  the 
seeds  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  so  you  will 


The  way  we  sub-irrigate  boxes  of  plants  like 
the  above,  is  lo  simply  set  them  In  a  larger  box 
having,  say.  an  Inch  or  less  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  botioms  of  the  plant-boxes,  of  course, 
are  to  b«'  made  of  narrow  strips  of  wood  with 
cracks  large  enough  to  let  In  the  water.  The 
watering  is  done  by  setting  box  and  all  right 
down  into  the  shallow  box  of  water  till  the 
water  has  soaked  up  through  to  the  surface. 
Never  water  the  foliage  at  all.  The  above  cut 
Is  from  Lettuce  Bulletin  No.  61,  mentioned  in 
our  la3t  Issue,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  sub- 
Irrlgatlon  over  the  ordinary  way  of  sprinkling 
or  pouring  the  water  on  ti6p  of  the  plants. 
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ALFALFA— ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

During  my  yisit  at  the  Atlanta  exposition  I 
ran  across  a  department  where  all  of  the  gov- 
ernment bulletins  pertaining  to  agricultural 
matters  were  nicely  displayed,  and  I  had  quite 
a  Utile  talk  with  the  official  in  charge.  He  in- 
formed me  that  there  had  been  more  call  for  a 
government  bulletin  in  regard  to  bee-keeping 
and  honey-producing  than  on  almost  any  other 
one  subject,  and  as  yet  nothing  has  been  pro- 
vided. Ernest  told  you  in  our  last  issue,  how- 
ever, something  in  regard  to  the  good  work  our 
friend  Frank  Benton  has  been  doing.  Doubt- 
less this  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  of  vou. 
I  spoke  particularly  with  him  in  regard  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  31,  in  regard  to  alfalfa. 
This  is  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
practical  thing  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  got 
hold  of.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  any  one 
who  has  contemplated  trying  alfalfa  on  his  own 
gronnds;  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  note  that 
alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
and  in  various  kinds  of  climate,  if  you  are  onlv 
careful  to  keep  it  free  from  stsn'^ing  water.  Al- 
falfa can  not  stand  ''wet  feet.*'  Have  your  land 
thoroughly  underd rained  or  thoroughly  sob- 
soiled,  or,  better  still,  both,  and  you  chu  make 
alfalfa  grow  almost  anvwhere;  and  if  it  is  well 


ALFALFA -PLANT  8BV£RAL  ITKAKS  OLI>,  AFTER. 
HAyiNG^BSKN  CITTOFF  RSPBATBDLY. 


A    YOUNG  ALFALFA -PLANT. 

protected  from  water  it  will  survive  very  se- 
vere if  not  the  most  severe  frosts  and  winter 
weather.  After  it  once  gets  thoroughly  rooted 
it  will,  if  I  am  correct,  stand  more  drouth  than 
almost  any  other  plant  known,  unless,  indeed, 
it  is  its  near  relative,  sweet  clover. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  correct  en- 
gravings made  of  the  plant;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  kindly  loaned  me 
these  drawings.  Compare  them  with  some  pic- 
tures of  alfalfa  shown  in  our  seed  catalogs,  and 
you  will  note  the  difference.  We  do  no<t  take 
the  space  here  to  make  extracts  from  the  bulle- 
tin, from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  cares  for  It.  SImpIv  address  a  postal  card, 
asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  31,  on  alfalfa 
culture,  and  you  will  get  it.  Here  is  what  one 
of  the  government  officers  has  written  to  me: 

Mr.  Roof;— If  you  will  furnish  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  to  whom  you  would  lilce  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  alfalfa  bulletin  they  will  be  mailed 
from  this  Department.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
learn  that  this  publication  U  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  your  firm,  who  are,  of  course,  fully 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  It. 
Respecifully, 

Geo.  Wm.  Hill. 
Chief  Div.  of  PuDllcations. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Publications.  ^-^  t 
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OABDBinNG  DUBIKG  THE  LATTER  PABT  OF 
JANUABT. 

Of  conne,  all  our  gardeDlns  in  oar  northern 
States  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  will  have  to 
be  done  under  glass,  and  mostly  in  a  green- 
house. HoVbeds  can  be  prepared  and  worked 
in  during  occasional  pleasant  days.  But  with 
a  greenhouse,  even  a  little  cheap  one,  you  can 
put  in  the  time  very  profitably,  and  I  think 
very  pleasantly,  unless,  indeed,  the  business  is 
overdone  in  your  locality;  but  that  is  not  often 
the  case,  especially  if  you  are  near  some  town 
or  large  grocery  — the  larger  the  town,  the 
better. 

We  have  spoken  on  another  page  about  grow- 
ing lettuce;  but  If  yon  have  room,  a  great  va- 
riety of  seeds  may  be  planted.  Asparagus- 
roots  may  be  placed  under  the  oenches. 
Bush  beans  have  always  paid  us  well  for  the 
space  they  occupy.  Beets  may  be  sown  quite 
thickly,  and  transplanted  when  they  have  the 
second  or  third  leaf.  We  have  always  found 
early  beets,  started  under  glass,  profitable: 
that  is.  there  is  always  somebody  who  will 
want  them.  If  you  have  no  cabbages  in  cold- 
frames  to  winter  over,  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
your  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  seeds  Make 
the  ground  rich  with  old  hen  manure  pounded 
up  fine  and  sifted  in.  and  then  sift  slacked  lime 
over  the  bed  and  rake  it  in.  This  will  ward  off 
clubfoot,  and  give  your  younar  plants  a  tremen- 
dous boom  to  start  with.  When  they  start  out 
strong  and  rank  they  make  big  plants,  and 
head  up  quickly  to  good  size.  My  experience  lb 
that  you  can  not  give  cabbage  too  much  ma- 
nure. A  few  fnrcinff  carrots  may  be  profitable. 
Start  cauliflower  the  same  as  cabbsge;  and 
whatever  you  do,  start  some  White  Plume  cel- 
ery. Don't  put  in  very  much  so  early,  for  there 
is  danger  of  its  running  up  to  seed  unless  it  is 
watered  well  and  kept  growing  Just  right. 
Start  corn  salad  If  your  customers  like  it,  and 
don.t  forget  watercress.  This  is  about  the 
easiest  plant  to  grow  under  ff lass,  if  you  give  it 
water  enough,  of  any  that  I  have  ever  worked 
with. 

You  can  try  a  few  cucumbers  if  you  like;  but 
you  have  got  to  have  a  warm  house,  and  you 
will  have  to  learn  the  trade  before  you  make  a 
success  of  it.  The  same  with  melons.  Onions 
are  easy  to  grow:  and  If  your  bouse  Is  poorly 
heated,  and  every  thing  freezes  up.  It  will  not 
hurt  the  onions.  Onion-sets  of  all  kinds  grow 
nicely  with  any  sort  of  protection;  but  the 
American  Pearl  brings  the  bigsest  price.  Of 
course,  yon  want  some  parsley  to  mix  In  to  set 
off  other  thlncrs,  and  for  flavoring. 

American  Wonder  peas  are  as  hardy  as  the 
onions.  Yon  can  grow  them  when  von  can  not 
grow  any  thing  else.  Just  for  the  fun  of  It  you 
mfffht  nnt  In  s  few  of  the  new  flowering  peas, 
Burpee's  Cnl^ld.  They  can  be  grown  In  pots, 
and  will  often  blossom  when  up  only  fonr  or 
five  Inches  high.  Peoper.**  nre  8o  sensitive  to 
cold  that  yon  had  better  not  start  them  nntll  a 
little  later  unless  you  have  excellent  protection 
from  the  cold. 

Get  In  your  Thoroughbred  potatoes  which 
yon  crot  as  a  premium,  if  they  are  not  already 
planted  and  np.  Tf  von  can  ff'»t  some  h\a  old 
roots  of  rhubarb  (take  them  up  with  a  irood  big 
lot  of  dirt  adhering)  you  can  have  some  dell- 
clous  pies  from  new  frnlt  along  In  Fehrnarv. 
Put  them  under  the  benches  with  the  aspara- 
gus; but  yon  can  ral«»e  It  profitably  In  almost 
any  cellar,  without  havinir  any  greenhonse  at 
all.  Just  plant  the  roots  in  the  warmest  place 
you  have.  Give  them  water,  and  it  will  not 
make  mneh  difference  whether  vou  give  them 
any  llffht  or  not.  Thev  will  shoot  out  great 
long  brittle  stems  of  a  beautiful  reddish  pink. 


as  handsome  as  a  peach,  and  almost  as  delicious 
when  properly  cooked. 

Radishes  are  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
raise,  and  freezing  up  does  not  Hurt  them  much. 
Wood's  Early  Frame  and  Scarlet  Globe  are  the 
kind  you  want  to  grow  In  the  winter.  If  yon 
have  customers  who  will  pay  you  a  cent  apiece 
for  all  vou  can  raise  in  February,  you  can  get 
rich  selling  radishes.  Spinach  fs  also  exceed- 
ingly hardy.  It  will  oftentimes  bring  as  mnch 
per  pound  as  lettuce.  Last,  but  not  least,  start 
some  tomato-plants.  You  want  a  few  nice  ones 
to  show  to  visitors.  If  anybody  wants  to  give 
you  a  nickel  for  the  plant,  pot  and  all.  let  them 
go.  We  get  that  price  for  a  good  many  extra 
nice  large  plants  Just  by  putting  ihem  out  in 
sight  where  the  people  see  them  as  they  drive 
bv,  say  during  a  nice  warm  day  in  April  or 
May.  You  see,  if  the  plant  is  already  rofited  Id 
the  pot  you  can  set  it  outdoors  pleasant  days, 
and  carry  it  In  nights;  and  one  extra  large 
early  tomato-plant  will  give  a  family  quite  a 
taste  of  tomatoes  a  week  or  ten  days  before  any- 
body else  has  any. 

Now.  all  these  things  I  have  mentioned  can 
be  started  profitably  In  the  month  of  January— 
that  is,  start  just  a  few  of  each.  If  you  haven't 
a  greenhouse,  have  some  boxes  in  the  window. 
If  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  fire  all  night,  car- 
ry, them  down  cellar  when  It  Is  very  cold.  With 
a^  little  pains  you  can  fix  up  a  small  window  in 
the  cellar  so  as  to  let  them  have  the  sun  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  still  be  secure  from  frost 
Have  the  window  fronting  the  south,  and  have 
a  door  to  shut  over  it  during  very  cold  nights. 
You  can  fix  a  door  something  like  the  hatchway 
of  a  cellar;  or  if  the  hatchway  of  your  cellar 
fronts  the  south.  Just  have  a  sash  made  to  fit  Id 
the  hatchway  right  under  the  regular  wooden 
door.  When  It  is  very  cold,  let  down  the  wood- 
en door  over  the  glass  sash;  but  whenever  the 
weather  permits,  swing  this  wooden  door  ope^ 
to  irive  your  plants  light.  Such  a  hatchway, 
with  some  sort  of  little  second-hand  stove,  back 
a  little  inside  of  the  cellar,  will  make  quite  a 
pretty  little  greenhonse  for  one  of  the  girls  or 
boys  to  pTay  with.  I  have  not  said  any  thing 
about  flowers;  bnt  you  see  If  the  women -folks 
do  not  "catch  on  "  and  get  some  enjoyment  ol- 
80  out  of  your  "winter  gardening." 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  Etc* 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

CBLERT  UNDER  OL.ASS. 

We  are  fretting  beautiful  celery  In  our  grwin- 
bouses,  on  the  plan  given  on  pH|re649.  Aufr.  IS.  1805. 
bleaching  by  simply  wrapping  b*-nwn  paper  nround 
the  BtalkSfSaid  paper  bein^  held  tn  place  by  very 
ligrbt  rubber  bandfi.  The  banfla  utretrn  as  fnf>t  a» 
the  celery  grows.    It  sells  readily  at  15  ets.  per  lb. 


BEST  OP  ALL  BEANS. 

After  travelinir  esrtenfdvely  through  Florida,  and 
conversing  with  l)eaD-grower8, 1  flndlhese  are,  as  a 
rule,  jriven  the  preference  for  grepn  beans  for  ahlp- 
pinartpthe  Northern  markets.  We  offer  for  sale 
seed  of  our  own  ralptnir.  true  to  nnme,  and  sure  to 
germinnte.  nt.  fhn  foUnwlnff  low  prices:  Bigfateen 
cents  per  pinuaOrts  per  quart,  by  mail,  postpaid; 
by  freight  or  express,  f  I  perpeck;  $8JS0  per  bushel: 
6  bushels,  116:  lO  bujtbels,  $25. 


BURPEE'S  EXTRA  EARLT  POTATO,  ETC 

In  our  last  Issue  we  gave  the  price  of  this  potato 
at  76  ct«.  per  bushel.  As  nobody  has  at  this  date, 
Jan.  9.  taken  up  with  our  offer  we  hereby  adTmnce 
the  price  to  11.00  per  bushel,  the  same  as  the  Sir 
William.  We  notice  Burpee's  price,  by  bis  new  cat- 
alog, is  S8.eo,  and  we  have  not  seen  any  quotation 
any  lower.    By  the  way.  Carman  No.  1  i«  also  Usted 
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at  13.00  per  bushel.  Until  our  stock  is  sold  we  will 
make  the  price  11.60— suiok  limited.  The  irenerHl 
catalog  price  uf  the  Freeman  is  $1.60  per  busbel; 
otur  price  is  75  ct«.;  Kural  New- Yorker,  11.75  per 
bushel;  our  price,  40  cenU, 

OUR  PKICK8  ON  SKED8. 

Please  compare  them  i%lth  the  prices  you  find 
elsewhere,  and  see  huw  close  we  have  llfirured  our 
prottu.  In  regard  to  the  quality,  we  are  plantlnif 
the  same  we  sell  everyday:  and  Just  the  minute 
there  is  a  thinif  wroug  we  expoci  to  find  it  out  loug- 
before  anybody  else.  Whore  a  better  grade  of  seed 
is  olTered  at  a  higher  price,  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
psy  the  grower  the  price  when  we  were  saiisOed  the 
seed  was  really  superior.  Notice  the  low  prices 
given  OD  all  of  the  clover  seeds:  and  It  will  be  time 
to  begin  sowing  the  clover  now  in  a  very  few  weetcs. 


THE  SIR   WlIA^lAit    POTATO    AS    RKPORTBD    BY    THE 
OHIO  BXPSRIMCNT  STATION. 

In  Newspaper  Bulletin  154  we  find  the  following: 
Sir  William.  Some  have  thought  that  this  variety 
has  been  overrated;  but  at  the  Station  and  sub-stu- 
tioQs  it  has  made  a  record  second  to  none.  It  easily 
rallies  with  the  moht  prolific  varieties,  and  excels 
mostuf  them  in  table  qualities.  All  things  rousid- 
ered,  it  deserves  a  place  near  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  Sir  William  gave  a  yield  of  dG8  bushels  per  acre 
at  the  Central  Station,  whicli  was  the  highest  of  70 
7&rieties  tried,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Kosh- 
konong,  which  was 309.  At  the  two  Rubstutions  in 
dUTerent  localities  it  also  run  very  high.  See  sfiecial 
low  rate  on  the  Sir  Williams,  given  in  our  last  issue. 
This  is  the  potato,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  W.  I. 
Chaiobertain,  the  author  of  our  book  on  tile  drain 
age,  has  recommended  so  highly  and  grown  so  ex- 
tensively. It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  Experiment 
Sution  hack  him  up  so  thoroughly  in  all  that  he 
said  of  the  Sir  WlUiam. 


datlon  pleases  wherever  seen.    Those  who  have  not 
seen  it  oan  have  samples  free  for  the  asking. 

sboond-hXnd  machinkry. 

One  20-H.  P.  Pishkill  left-hand  box-bed  engine, 
fitted  up  as  good  as  uevr.  Particulars  and  price  on 
appllCHtluii. 

UnedOinoh  Buffalo  right-band  undershot  horizon- 
tal-dischaige  exhaust- fan  in  good  order.  Will  sell 
for  $85.uo. 

Four  ripping- tables  with  sorew-and-cbain  gauge- 
table,  26x44  inches,  with  heavy  power  mandrel  and 
lO^luch  rip-saw.  Can  be  rigged  to  cut  off.  Price  as 
they  stand,  $15.00  each ;  worth  1^.00. 

One  large  saw-table  1o  rip.  and  cut  off  table-top, 
about  4  feet  square:  will  sell  for  116.00  as  it  stands. 
A  bargain  at  tlie  price. 

Two  4-piece-sectlon  m:u}hines,  as  good  as  new. 
Sold  originally  for  $85.00.  Offered  now  at  $20.00 
each,  as  they  stand.  A  rare  bargain  to  one  who  has 
use  for  them. 


LIST  or  CLOSB-OUTS. 

In  rearranging  our  list  of  miscellaneous  goods  we 
find  a  good  many  odds  and  ends  which  we  do  not 
care  to  catnlog,  as  we  will  not  keep  thom  after 
present  stock  is  sold.  In  order  to  cAome  tlie<ie  goods 
out  quickly  we  have  made  up  a  list  of  them  and 
cut  tfie  price  from  20  to  luO  per  cent  from  former 
prices.  ThlM  places  many  of  the  goods  below  cost. 
Wehaveoombiued  this  Iistwl«,h  our  oremlum  list 
in  a  Itt-page  pamphlet,  of  whi.  h  we  nave  printed 
25.000.  These  are  being  mailed  with  our  catalog, 
south  and  west,  as  far  ns  they  will  re>ich.  The 
premium  list  having  already  been  given  to  oar 
readers,  we  give  you  in  this  issue  the  list  of  close- 
outs.  Remember,  those  goods  can  not  be  duplicat- 
ed at  these  prices,  and  are  therefore  offered  subject 
to  previous  sale.  In  ordering  from  this  list  it  will 
be  prudent  to  name  af>econd  or  third  choice  of  goods 
to  send  for  your  noney  In  case  the  goods  first 
chosen  are  sold  before  your  order  reaches  us. 


'*KVERITT'8      THOROUGHBRBD  POTATO. 

We  see  by  Bveritt's  catalog.  Just  received,  that  he 
too  bus  got  a  new  early  potato.    He  calls  it  **Ever- 
IU*9  Thoroughbred."    Now,  this  may  be  all  riKht, 
even  if  it  Ui  bad  taste  to  name  liis  potato  *-Thor- 
OQgbbred"  Just  after  Maule's  Thoroughbred    has 
been  so  thoroughly  advertised,    lint  besides  ihls  he 
has  quot^  what  Terry  said  in  the  Practical  Farmer,  I 
and  what  I  have  said  in  Gleanings  in  regard  to 
Maule's  Thorough  bred,  and  applied  it  to  his  otrri,  not 
flying  even  a  uxtrd  uf  credit  or  recosrnitlon  to  the  ' 
Practical  Farmer  or  to  Gleanings.   The  question  is,  j 
Is  Ereritt*8 Thoroughbred  the  same  thing  as  Mauie'H 
Tlioroughbred?    Here  is  a  part  of  what  Maule  says  I 
In  regard  to  the  matter :  j 

M&.  Root.— Tour  ]ett«r  !«  Uke  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
■Kj.  1  hare  not  ween  Everitt'0  cataloar,  but  we  have  never  «old  1 
Mm  any  of  these  potatoes,  nor  could  ho  have  bought  them  ' 
from  n*  at  aiiy  price.  I  named  thin  potato  my»ielr,  and  the 
originator  did  not  know  until  a  Hbort  time  a^ro  what  name  it 
vuftpinir  to  be  sold  under;  we  have  never  had  any  ihlnjf  "o 
eloae  In  our  hands  as  thlit  potato:  and  to  protect  ountelveM  we 
took  every  potato  we  knew  to  be  raitted  of  thid  variety  the 

K)t  summer.  »o  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  have  con- 
1  of  the  entire  Ktock.and  it  was  impossible  for  Everitt  to 
fet  the  genuine  article  in  any  way,  stiape.  or  form.  Such  prac- 
tices as  thiM  hurt  erery  leElttmate  house  in  the  trade. 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  IS.  Wa.  H.  Maulk. 


MONEY  IN  TOMATOES 

But  You  Must  Plant  the  Right  Seed. 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  kH  about  the  best  kindsof 
Tomatoes  und  much  else  of  i  nterest  i  n  the  iioM  Linew 
Most  atrractive  nnd  instructive  buyirrs  catalogue  ever 

riubli.shed.  illustratin«  the^  Tomatoes,  free  to  all 
ntanding  purchasers.  Address  at  onoe.   P.O.BoxfltL 

H.  W.  BUCKDEE, 

RocKfOiU  ^^.^^  r^.  rvtc^t    ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


BBB8WAX  WANTVD. 

Wax  is  coming  I0  us  in  increased  quantities*  from 
every  direction,  but  we 'need  it  ail  and  more  tx). 
We  offer,  till  further  notice.  28c  cash,  dOc  in  trade, 
lor  average  wax  delivered  here;  or  if  you  orefer  we 
will  exchange  you  our  new-process  foundation  for 

Spur  wax,  ponnd  for  pound,  by  your  p.iylng  us  a 
Ifference  of  12c  per  lb.  on  heavy  or  medium  brood, 
no  TOr  lb.  on  light  brood,  20c  per  lb.  on  thin  surplus, 
JTSp  per  lb.  on  extra  thin  surplus,  you  paying 
freight  both  ways.  In  large  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more 
^  will  exchange  for  a  less  difference,  which  we 
wiu  quote  on  application.    Our  new  process  f  oun- 


With  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  Dov. 
hives  and  sections  until  Feb.  16.  All 
other  supplies  for  the  apiary,  8  per  cent. 
Remember,  we  handle  The  A.  I.  Uoot 
Go.'s  goods.  Can  save  you  time  and 
money  by  ordering  nearer  home.  Send 
for  96-page  catalog,  free. 

Joha  Nebel  &  5on, 

High  Hill,  -        -       -       Mo. 

For  Sale.— My  place  on  Gulf  of  Mexico,  6  miles 
from  u>wn.  containing  15  acres,  7  of  which  under 
fent  e,  with  40  coltmles  bees,  extractor,  pony,  wagon, 
cart,  skiff,  nurserv.  ♦'tc  .  for  on/)/  S800I  Reason,  other 
business.  OHAS.  IIOBXAK,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Please  mention  t 
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Books  for  Bee- Keepers  and  others. 

Anj  of  t'«  ese  books  on  which  poeta^  lit  not  g>lven  will  be 
forwarded  by  m&U,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  bojins  books,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable  to  disap 
pointment  If  we  make  a  purchase  without  seeing  the  article. 
Admitting  that  tlie  bookseller  could  read  all  the  books  he 
offers,  iks  he  has  them  for  sale,  it  were  haitUy  to  be  expected 
he  would  be  the  one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good 
things  about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  that  those  who  favor 
me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  l«e  disappointed,  and  there- 
fore I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by  mentioning  all  the 
faults,  so  far  as  1  can,  that  the  purchaser  may  know  what  he 
is  getting.  In  the  following  list,  books  that  I  approve  1  have 
marked  with  a  *  ;  those  I  especially  approve.  **  ;  those  that 
are  not  up  to  timee,  f ;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter  for 
the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between  the  lines,), 
forelign.l     The  bee-books  are  all  good. 

BIBLX8,  HYMN-BOOKB,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 
As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  goods  by 
freight  or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  we  give  prices  sepa- 
rately. You  will  notice,  that  yon  can  Judge  or  the  else  of 
ifae  books  very  well  by  the  amount  required  for  postage 
•on  each. 

S    Bible,  oood  print,  Deatly  bound 20 

10  Bunyan's  PilflTlm's  Profirress** 60 

90   Illustrated  PllArrim*B  Progress** 76 

This  is  a  large  bookof  «Kr "  — 

mmM  usually  be  called  a  iS.OO^ 

•ent  to  ^tktren.   Sold  in  gilt  edge  for  <5c  more. 

6  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  By  the  author  of 
the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature.  pSiA  at  the  same 
time  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  an4  rally  Illustrated.  Prloe  60  o.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  7B  oeale.   Postage  six  cents  each. 

51  Hannooy  Of  the  Gospels. 36 

3 1  JohQ  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Rev.  cTh.  Spurgeon* 10 

1 1  GkMpel  Hymns,  consolidated  Nos.1,2,  3,  and 

4,  words  only,  cloth,  10  c;  paper 05 

2 1  Same,  board  covers 20 

6  f  Same,  words  and  music,  small  type,  board 

covers.......        ...,. 46 

Same,  'worila  imd  music,  board  covers 76 

Kf  w  Ttistam  en  t  I  n  pretty  ti  exl  b  I  e  covers ...  (6 

New  Tc«tamen  t,  iitj  w  T^rT*Jt>ti ,  piiper  covers .  10 

RoblDfion  Crusoe,  paper  cover, , 10 

Stepping- Ht^veDWKrtl**.... 18 


i  pages  and  175  Illustrations,  and 
N)>oolc.    A  splendid  book  to  pre- 


Story  of  the  Blblcj^ 1  00 


A  iKTKv  Vi  Dk  u  r  TOO  pages,  and  tli  IIIosQ'&tions.    Will  be  read 
by  aimciiitf'very  child, 
&  \  The  Chriatlitn's  3ecn>t  of  a  Happy  lAfe**....       26 

8    a^itn^  \n  clutti  bjiidiDg-, 50 

(*^Tht^LtreorTriJBt,"V  Geo*  MuUer** I  26 

5  I  TobacL'o  Mrt.iji^ai**.  ...  ,,..._,.. 46 

TalH  iif.  Hr  nk'b  btiok  tlist  mju  b«  eore  lo  be  read, If  left  around 

wbt^rt;  tliii  hoyif  gf^i  bold  of  it,  and  any  bo jr  that  read*  It  wrill 
be  prottv  "-Afe  tmm  thn  t£ibaci-u  habit. 

BOOKS  BSPBGIALLT  FOR  BBB-KBBPBRS. 
Postage  _  flMce  without  postage. 

16    A  BGof  Bee  Culture,  aoth 110 

Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson    60 

8    Amateur  Bee-keeper,  by  J.  W.  Uouse 22 

14    Bees  and  Bee-keeplner,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

Bn«rland,  Vol.  I.I 2  86 

M  I  Same,  Vol.  II.I r  2  79 

or,  $6.26  for  the  two,  postpaid. 

10    Bees  and  Honey,  by  T.  O.  Newman 90 

10    Cook's  New  Manual.    Cloth 116 

6  DooUttle  on  Queen-Bearinff 96 

2    Dzlerzon  Theory      10 

22 

05 
1  10 
1  40 

50 

08 
26 
95 


and  the  whole  thing  is  made  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  ought 
to  be  able  to  grow  paying  crops  at  once,  without  any  assis- 
tance except  from  the  nook. 

8  I  Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**  flO 
This  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  money  it  costs,  each 
year.  In  every  household.  It  was  written  by  a  doctor,  and  one 
who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic  economy  a  llfe-studT. 
The  regular  price  of  the  book  is  91.00;  but  by  taking  a  large 
lot  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  only  00  cte. 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring..    1  80 

10  I  Puller's  Grape  Culturlftt** 140 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  systematic,  comprehensive,  and 
thorough  work  on  grape  culture  now  in  print ;  in  fact 
friend  Kuller  here  tells  us  how,  by  easy  steps,  to  make  any 
grrapevine  come  into  the  work,  and  make  a  pleasant,  orderly 
appearance:  and  he  makes  it  as  attractive  as  a  piece  of  Ac- 
tion: and  the  best  part  of  it  is.  that  you  get  great  crops  of 
beautiful  graces  during  almost  any  kind  of  season.  We  have 
tested  the  system,  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

I  Farming  For  Boys* .....       76 

This  is  one  of  Joseph  Ranis'  happiest  productions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  makO  farm-life  fascinating  to  any 
boy  who  has  any  sort  of  taste  for  gardening. 

7  I  Farm.  Gardening,  and  Seed-Growing^ 90 

This  is  by  Francis  Brill,  the  veteran  seed-grower,  and  is  the 
only  book  on  gardening  that  I  am  aware  of  that  tells  how 
market-gardeners  and  seed-growers  raise  and  harvest  their 
own  seeds.    It  has  les  pages. 


12  i  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  86 

while  "  Oardening  for  Profit  "is  written  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing gardening  PAT,  It  toaches  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part; 
sad  "Oardening  for  PleasYire  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  beauti- 
fying your  homes  and  improving  your  grounds  without  the 
special  point  In  view  of  making  money  out  of  it.  I  think  most 
or  you  wlU  need  this  If  yon  get  "  Oardening  for  Profit.**  This 
work  has  40i  pages  and  M8  lUustrations. 

12]  Gardening  for  Profit 1  8§ 

The  latest  revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  pat  In  print  has  done  so 
mueh  toward  making  ma^ke^gardenlng  a  soienoe  and  a  fasd- 
Peter  Henderson  stands 


at  the  head,  without 

other  books  on  theee  rural 

- .  ,         at 

abore.  It  has  S76  pages  and  188  cuts. 

I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris^. 
Tnlh  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happieat  effort.   Although  it 


kting  industry. 

,  lestfon,  although  we  have  many 

employments.   If  you  can  {ret  but  one  book,  let  it  be  the 


vet 

vne 
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. .people  as  well  as  old  Is  brought  out  in  a  most  happcr 

▼eiA.  if  your  children  have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardeninglt 
will  pay  you  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  hasUT 
pages  and  iO  engravings. 

10  I  r; a ih1  t: u  a !  ■ )  I': >rhi  ToiilCB,  H e nde rison** 76 

I  Gmj'e  SohtH>l  mid  Held  Book  of  Hotany. . .    1  80 

6  I  CfrefjroP3'otiCatabiige8;  |i4ifHar*.. 26 

6    GrefJrory  on  S(juitsli*?s;  paper*, ., » 

B  I  Gregory  on  OiiJons  j  paper* » 

Th«>&liu¥e  thPM)  book*,  bjf  our  friend  Oreirory,  are  all  val- 
uable. The  book  on  Mijuasbe^  et^«eial]y  i«  lirood  reading  for 
alni  r]?c  Mii^h&dy ,  whi^th^  r  tJiey  ralfte  squash  ck  or  not.  It  strikes 
at    thv  very    mqndatlon,  of  success  In  a 


alnioat  any  1 


Dzlerzon  Theory       

Foul  Brood;  Its  Natural  History  and  na- 
tional Treatment 

Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine 

Langstroth  Revised  by  Ch.  Dadant  &  Son. . 

Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeplng 

Thirty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  by  H.  Alley 
Handling   Bees,  by  Langstroth.    Revised 

by  Dadant 

I  Bee-keeping  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker 

6  I  The  Honey  Bee,  by  Thos.  WilUam  Cowan. . 

I  British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  Book,  by  Thos. 

William  Cowan,  England§ 40  1 

3  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.I.  Root       15  ] 

4  I  Winter  Problem  in  Bee-keeping,  by  Pierce       46 

MISCKLLANKOTTS  HAND-BOOKS.  I 

5  I  An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**  46  I 

I  Amateur  Photographer's  Hand-book** 70 

5  i  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  FInley 3.5  ' 

6  I  A  B  C  nf  Strawberry  Cnlture**ByT  IJ. Terry    36  i 
Probably  the  leading  book  of  the  world  on  strawberries.  | 

I  Bam  Plans  and  Out-Buildings* 1  50  I 

I  Canary  Birds.  Paper 60  | 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Greiner** 25  | 

The  llrst  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery  culture,  at  I 
a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.    It  is  full  of  pictures,  j 


10  I  Greenhouse  Construction** 1  40 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Taft,  is  JUMt  out,  and  is  as  full  and  com- 
plete in  regard  to  the  Bunj>nio  of  all  glass  structures  as  is  the 
next  book  In  regard  to  their  management.  Any  one  who 
builds  even  a  small  structure  for  plant-growing  under  glass 
win  save  the  value  of  the  book  by  reading  it  'carefully. 

16  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay.** 1  85 

By  T.  Greiner.  This  is  a  new  book.  Just  out,  and  it  gives  the 
most  explicit  and  full  directions  for  gardening  under  glass  of 
any  book  in  the  world.  Those  who  are  interested  in  hot-beds, 
cold-frames,  cold-greenhouses,  hot^iouses  or  glass  structure! 
of  an  V  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants,  can  not  anord  to  be  with- 
out tne  book. 


Handbook  for  Lumbermen 06 

10    Household  Conveniences.  ..  140 

2    How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,  Green*       16 

2    Injurious  Insects,  Cook 10 

10    Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Oi^ 

chard,  Stewart*    140 

Thi!(  book,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  the  only  work 
on  this  matter  that  is  attracting  so  much  interest,  especially 
recently.  Using  water  from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills,  to 
take  the  place  of  rain,  during  our  great  droughts,  is  the  great 
problem  before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  S7I  pagei 
and  142  cuts. 

6  I  Manures;  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

them ;  in  paper  covers 46 

6  I  The  same  in  cloth  covers 66 

Covering  the  whole  matter,  and  discussing  every  thing  to  be 

found  on  the  farm,  refuse  from  factories,  mineral  ferulisers 
from  mines,  etc.  It  i8  a  complete  summing-up  of  the  whole 
mutter.    It  is  written  bj'  F.  w.  Sempers. 

7  1  Market-gardening  and   Farm    Notes,   by 
Burnett  Liindreth 90 

The  Land^etll^  are  the  pioneer  seedsmen  of  America:  and 
the  book  is  worth  f\illy  as  much  as  we  might  expect  it  to  be.  I 
think  1  received  hlnt.>*  from  it  worth  the  price,  before  it  had 
been  in  my  hands  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  exceedingly  practical, 
and  tells  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  BXDtO  done,  more 
than  It  discoui-wes  on  theory. 

THE  A.  /.  ROOT  CO.,  MBOINA,  O. 
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Odds  and  Ends  In  B«e-kecpcra*  Supplies. 

Weglve  here  a  list  of  numerous  articleM  in  the 
way  of  frames,  seotlono,  suiters,  etc-.,  souio  beinir 
old  styles  no  longer  advertlst<l.  and  others  arc  odd 
sizes.  Very  likoTy  you  may  And  In  this  list  some 
thing  which  you  can  ust>  tu  goud  advanUiirr.  espc'CiuU 
ly  at  the  low  price  placed  upon  them  to  clothe  them 
out  and  get  them  out  of  our  wuy.  Please  remem- 
ber these  items  can  not  be  duplicated :  and  the  first 
to  order  any  particular  item  will  be  the  one  who  will 
get  lu  On  account  of  the  liability  of  some  Items 
yoir  may  order  being- sold,  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  name  a  8<H;oDd  and  third  chol(*e  to  be  sent.  In 
cise  the  first  is  gone.  This  may  save  the  necessity 
of  delaj  ing  shipment,  to  write  you  for  furthor  par- 
ticulars. 

Odd  Lots  of  Sections. 

Tliede  are  nccuniulutiuDt  of  odd  lots,  mostly  of 
odd  sizes,  anywhere  from  one  to  five  years  old,  and 
go(Kl  value  to  anyone  who  can  use  the  sizes: 

iU00  4>%x4Jirxl)<.opcn  lop  and  bottom,  polished, 
ISLOO  per  luuii;  aiOO.  S&OO:  6000. 88.00;  10,000,  fl&lO. 
[t,0M4)^xi)(xl\fi,  open  4  sides,  polished,  same  price. 
iQOO  4^ziHxlli.  open  4  sides,  white,  same  price. 
30,000  4^x4^xlX.  open  4  sides,  cream,  same  price. 
liiOU  AHxUxm,  open  i  and  4  sides,  18.00  for  lot 
louO  4.l^x4itxi)fc,  open  4  sides,  cream.  $1.S!6  for  lot 
1000  4irx4irz2.  open  3  sides,  cream,  tl.26  for  lot 
5U)0  4V.x4itx7  to  ft,  open  2  sides,  old  stock,  white, 
11.75  per  lOon. 
8UU  4J(x4J^xlH.  open  2  sides,  cream,  ILOO  for  lot 
1000  4 JK  xiH  X I  fb.  open  S  sides,  cream,  I1.S5  for  lot. 
STD  4J(x4J^xlft,  cut  for  glass,  cream.  50c  for  lot 
m  UtAHxIX,  4-plere,  Dovi ailed.  $2  00  for  lot 
20J0  4)^x4^x7  to  ft,  4  piece,  Di>v  d.  $itM  per  lOOa 
SOO  4irx4irxlU.  4|4ece.  Dov'd,  ll.lfS  for  lot 
ttJ  4Jix4Jl^xl}ft,  open  8  sides,  cream.  75o  for  lot 
SO  4Xx44xl?b,  open  2  sides,  white,  20e  for  lot 
50  i)ix4%xWt,  opt^n  4  sides,  «  hite,  a»c  for  lot 
50  4^x4Vixl>4.  open  Asides,  white.  SOc  for  im. 
875  4^x4^4x1^.  oiien  2  sides,  white,  76f^  for  lot. 
90  44x4Hx7  lo  ft,  opon  4  bides,  white,  30i'  for  h>t 
500  4Hx4HxlX.  oi>eii  2  sides,  wlilie.  $1.25  for  lot 
125  4Hx4V4.r 1 1(,  c(o<K9d-top,  ortMim,  2oc  for  hit 
lom  •  jg,  cut  for  glass,  cresm  $l.M  for  ii»t 

>^ "'  \%,  no  openings.  lOiiO,  11.50:  lot,  $4.ua 

^  ■ '  f 5,  open  2  sides,  12.50  per  lOna 

^'<-'  ,      K,  open  2s1dc*8.  92  50  per  lUOO. 

^ "      ,   '    .  >      ,  oh>sed-t(»p.  $1  00  for  lot. 
r.  '  ,  \:\  \:.  open  2  siilt-s,  fctriO  i»er  KXMI. 

'«    r,  i  i  I  4  \\  -;,  oiOMPd-top.  7  c  for  lol. 

Iiii  A^xv,M  X 1  ^  J.  opeu  2  sides.  25c  for  ht 

^t»i  ^JiXi\iK\\t  open  2  side^.  ere:im.  IL60  per  1000, 

lOOO  t%%bxl%,  open  2  Mdi-s,  cream.  ri.00  for  lot 
600  5xHxl^.  Often  2  sides,  white,  <1.25  for  lot 
130  8x5x2.  closed-top.  whin-,  an-  for  lot 
975  5^x5^x111,  oiobevliOL),  white.  SI  01)  for  lot 
I'M  5>%x5>4xl  X.  open  2  sldt^  white,  40c  per  lot 
75  5x5x1  X,  open  2  sides,  white,  25c  for  lot 
w  i\ix^%xl%.  open  2  sides,  white,  25c  for  lot 
90  5^x4Mxl  \.  opvu  2  sides,  cream,  20c  for  lot 
1»70  5^x4^x1  X,  open  2  sides,  cream,  93.00  for  lot 
8S5  4Hx.iJixlU,  open  2  sides,  cream.  75c  for  lot 
400  8x4' ix:;,  closed-ton,  cream,  80c  for  lot 
186  54x4^^x1  X,  open  2  sides,  cream.  2">c  for  lot. 
50  4Sx4^xl  ^,  oi>en  2  sides,  white,  i6c  for  lot 
90  8x8x1^.  open  two  sides,  whit*-,  25c  lor  lot 
50  4x4'ixl  't,  closed-top,  cream,  15c  for  lot. 
100  2\x4%Klfi,  open  2  sides,  cream.  2.5c  for  lot 
IWX)  thick-top  crosswlBe,  L.  frames,  9^x13?^.  top 

baria',  U)ng,  1  wide,  X  deep,  molded  boiU)m  bar  \ 

«quarf.    fLOO  per  100;  $7.50  per  lOUO. 
5iW   Bpllirtop   L.    frames.    This  is   a   regular    L. 

fnimu.  with  ends  and  bottom  JVxX,  and  top-bar  In  2 

?iecest«iput  foundation  between  when  nailing  up. 
l»ere  ure 2.10  in  a  box  at  $2. (XI  per  box. 

*£  telescope  covers,  13 ^mx2()  inside  meHsuii\5  in. 
deep,  painted  yellow.  Price  I5ceach,*3.h0  f.)r  th«  lot. 

5  telescope  covers  14Vx20A,  Inside  mejisii-c,  5  In.  i 
deep,  painted  wliite.  Will  sell  at  15c  each,  ♦;.'ic  for  l')t. 

19  telesct)pe  covers,  lfi^ix2Si  inside  m»»;isure,  6in. 
deep,  aod  covered  with  tin  painted  white.  Will  sell 
at  25c  pach.  $4.25  for  lot 

500  Moore's  crates  in  flat  Made  with  a  wo<k1  dl 
vision  between  the  rows  of  sections  InstenMofaT 
tin;  14x1854  Inches,  outside,  for  28  sections  I  \  inches 
wide.  To  fit  Inside  of  lO-frame  hives.  Price  lUc 
each,  80c  per  in,  16.00  per  100. 

5  T  supers  13^x20JC  for  28  4Jir-lnch  sections.  Ends 
jre  14  Inches  thick.    Nallod  and  painted.  10c  each 

,- J  tins  only;  26c  each,  filled  with  sections. 

12  DoVd  supers  18=<«x20,  nailed  and  painted.  Price. 


empty,  10c  each ;  wit  b  section-holders  and  tin  sepa- 
ratoisand  sections  roinplete  35c  each. 

88  slatted  wood  honey-boards,  13^x20,  bee-space 
one  side,  nailed,  ed^es  painted.  Will  sell  at  6c  each, 
$2.00  for  lot. 

500  Na  6  slatted  wood  hoiiej'boatds  in  flat,  HHx. 
WS,  to  fit  inside  liive.  bet-space  both  sides.  Will 
sell  at  8c  each,  tlO.00  for  !•  >t 

200  section-holdfrx,  nniletl  with  tin  soparHtor, 
worth  at  regular  price  8>-  e  ich.  W  111  sell  at  $1.25  per 
100,  f2.f.O  for  lot 

ISO  4-box  CHAcs,  tlMt :  80c  for  lot 

76  half-depth  wide  frames  nailed;  $1.00  for  lot 

20  M  frame,  Na  2.  wo- id-bound,  zinc,  honey-boards, 
12x194.     Will  sell  at  10c  ejich,  $1.80  for  lot 

Alley  Trap.  Old  3tyle. 


43  old  style  Alley  traps.  These  are  the  same  as  we 
have  sold  up  to  season  of  180i.  We  offer  them  at  8De 
each,  $2.50  for  ten.  Will  fill  the  bill  about  as  well  as 
la  t-est  pattern. 

Va  Htiallow-f  rame.  all- wood,  old-style.  4  \  deep  out- 
side inea.sure.  Maae  tt)  fit  Simplicity  half-depth 
IkkIIi-s.    Price,  to  close  out  76c  per  100.  the  tot  for  $& 

55  feeders.  Simplicity  style,  1<  Inches  long.  Made 
to  use  in  top  of  a  2  inch  thick  division  boHvL  Price 
6c  each,  $2.00  for  lot 

Stanley  Bxtracters.- 

We  still  have  left  tw» 
4- frame  machines  of  the 
pattern  shown  in  dut. 
The  regular  price  at 
which  this  machine  sold 
was  $20;  we  offer  these, 
to  close  out  at  1$  each. 
With  gear  attached  $14. 

Qlven  Press, 
for  makinff  Given  fouo- 
dat  ion.  We  have  a  oom- 
plete  outfit  with  dies, 
boilers,  etc.,  complete,, 
which  we  offer  at  ilO.OO. 
It  is  second-hand  but  In 
in  good  condition. 

Sllced-wood  5epar«cors 

we  consider  the  sawed-wood  separators  mucn  bet- 
ter than  the  sliced  because  they  are  straighter  and 
more  durable.  The  sliced  serve  a  good  purpose, 
however,  and  are  preferred  by  some  because  they 
are  cheaper.  We  no  longer  list  tho  sliced  separat- 
ors, and  we  have  a  number  of  different' sizes  on 
h'lnd  which  we  offer  at  very  h>w  prices  to  close  out 
The  siral^ht  separators  we  will  furnish  while  they 
last  at  loc  per  100:  $1.25  per  KXX);  500t)  lois  or  over, 
$1.00  per  1000.  \\'t\  have  rhe  followintr  qiiMUtities 
and  siz.'s  in  stock,  all  ,'«  to  ,'-  thick:  2000  3'iixl21K; 
lH.500:<Sxl7:  7n00  3Sxl7V:  14.000  3^xlH>^:  i4,rK)0  3H 
x20;  2000  356x22;  32(Kl4^x'iO.  If  you  wunt  any  of 
these  cut  to  any  other  ►miller  size  adtl  5c  per  100  for 
cuttinK".  Wo  have  three  sIzi'k  sintled  both  sides 
which  we  otTer  at  25c  ppr  100:  $2.00  rev  1000.  To 
close  out,  any  one  or  all  lot-.  II..^O  p'-r  mOO:  aTOO  43^ 
xl4,  slotted  both  edjre-:  4"i00  4(ixl7.  sh)tted  both 
edgres;  tfOCH)  4',x1S'r,  slotted  both  edyes. 

Clark's  Starter  riachine. 

This  Implement  is 
used  for  puitlii)^  start- 
ers into  8ecti«)ns  by 
pressure  on  tho  edire, . 
similar  to  tho  P.irkors* 
machine,  except  that  It 
works  by  f<K)t  power. 
These  formoily  ^old  at 
50c  each.  We  will  close 
out  the  few  we  have  on 
hand  at  25c  to  those  who 
want  them. 

Digitized  by 
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Close-Outs. — Too  late  to  classify. 

Three-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  a  Cents  Bach, 
or  20  Cents  per  Dozen. 

BSOOX  BOUBSS,  iron.  Japanned.    Postage,  each,  3c. 

KUSTAEfi  spoons,  made  of  t>oxwood.    Post.,  eaob,  lo. 

8LATX.  HHx5H,  hardwood  frame:  not  mailable. 

PXl  PUTS.  8CALL0PI9;  6-inch.    Postagre,  each,  8o. 

PAV,  OBLOHO;  bize  6Hx8H:  Just  the  right  size  to 
mafte  a  1  lb.  sugar-cake;  good  goods,  but  shopworn. 
Postage,  each.  dc. 

Five-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  4  Cents  Each,  or 
42  Cents  per  Dozen. 

SCBUB-BBV8B.    Qood  quality  but  small.   Postage  5c. 

OUSSZyO-COlCBS,  horn  with  metal  back;  fair  qual- 
ity.   Po^iagv.t'acb,  8c. 

SUBBIB  SBA8IB.  Just  the  thing  for  pencil-marks 
t)m(  >titi  w.r.i  out  of  (?xlr»tence.    Postage,  each,  2c. 

TOOTS  E^tTyQZ^ :    smu]1,  but  good   values  at  this 

DlSLm^  lECHiS.  one  hiLiidLe;  Iron  polished,  handle 

PDCItTMmOSS.    ZIne  cjjee;  *.H-in.    Post.,  each,  8o. 

IDT  SHOVELS.  Ma^e  of  galvanized  iron,  with  a 
wr>id<'Ti  h  in- 1  111.    Piisisigrp.  each,  Tx!. 

LAT3SE  artrjS.    SmiiU  s^y.e;  fair  quality.    Post.  3c. 

TLIZR  F02I  t  iro  Uq«;  extra  heavy  wire,  reiinned. 
Pom  1+ Iff,  ♦';!<  Ji,  5c. 

TEA  CiHnXEiS,  ft  Jtb  r^cnvr,  small  size.    Postage  5c. 

Ten-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  7  Cents  Each,  or 
75  Cents  per  Dozen. 

SElSilS,  6-incta,  iron,  nickel-plated.  Just  the  thing 
for  cliiuiren.    Postage,  each,  4c. 

WALLST3.  for  gems;  fair  quality.    Post., each, 2o. 

TACI PVLLBS,  A.  &  B.  m:ike:  name  style  ns  the  cele- 
brated "Little Giant."  but  with  single  Jaw.  Post- 
age, oarb.  3c. 

ZINC  OZLSB,  HO.  2,  best  qunlity;  but  as  we  are  going 
to  give  >  ou  a  No.  3  for  10  cts.  in  the  new  list,  we  will 
sell  thp  rest  of  i  hrsf*  at  the  above  price.    Postage  4c. 

AKCBOBPZiCUB  PA3TB,  for  pasting  labels  on  tin  cans, 
etc.  We  have  but  a  few  1-lb.  rans  h'tt,  which  we 
will  close  at  the  above  prices.    Postage,  each,  10c. 

PIf teen-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  10  Cents  Bach, 
or  $1.00  per  Dozen. 

OOLD-ITXB  VXISLIS.  We  still  have  a  small  stock  of 
these  left.  Those  who  order  first  get  bargains.  Post- 
age, each,  3c. 

Twenty-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  15  Cts.  Each, 
or  $1.50  per  Dozen. 

BAICMSB.  full-size,  fair  quality.    Postage,  each,  22c. 

ICATCBBOX.  bronztd  iron,  with  cover.  Made  to 
hantr  to  wall.    Postage,  each.  16c. 

PUSSBS,  light  colors,  nickel  -  plated  frame;  good 
qiiHlii  v  hilt  odd  shapes.    Postaire.  each,  8o. 

XVZ  STAVfi,  **BnalUsheir'  pattern;  formerly  listed 
on  tnir  2<»  •M»nt  counter.    Not  mailable. 

TAOl •  PULLBB.  " Columbian  *'  pattern;  7'4  •  Inch: 
veiy  strong,  and  well  made:  blued  steel  Jaws;  pol- 
ish**d  Iron  hammer;  enamel  handle.    Post.,  earh.  tfc. 

MPPH,  **  anti  rust."  Culled  two  quarts,  but  really 
holds  but  one:  zinc  strips  on  bottom  to  prevent 
rusting.  These  goods  are  somewhat  shopworn,  but 
good  vaJues  at  the  price.    Postage,  each,  12c. 

Twenty-fivc-cent  Articles  to  be  Closed  at  20  Cents, 
or  $2.00  per  Dozen. 

BAT  BAGS.  Hooks,  wood  frame,  about  same  style 
as  rwrks  iisM  in  passenger  cars.    Postage,  each.  24c. 

E0B8E-BBT78B.  standard  size;  patented  leather  back, 
and  «trc»ng  hand-strap.    Postage,  each.  8c. 

GOOZT  PAHS.  You  all  like  cookies;  but  we  doubt 
whether  vuurwife  likes  to  have  you  discover  the 
bottoms  burnt.  With  this  pau  you  can  avoid  this. 
'  as  they  have  a  coating  of  the  celebrated  asbestos  on 
the  bottom,  which  is  death  on  burnt  victuals.  Post- 
age, each,  20o. 

Miscellaneous  Goods. 

SIOZTS.  "No  Hunting,  Fishing,  or  Trespassing  Al- 
lowed on  This  Farm."  marked  on  good  painted 
board,  with  molding  edge  to  protect  from  weather. 
Rcffular  price,  60c;  special,  to  close,  86o.  Unmail- 
able. 

PA8TI  BBUSBBS,  single,  flat:  prices  to  close. 

If  nv.    Each  8c:  dozen  85c;  postage,  each,  3c. 

8  JS.    BH<'h  10c:  dozen  05o:  postage,  each,  8o. 

2lrlS.    R«chl2r:  dozen  11. OU;  postage,  each.  8c. 

OVAL  PAIVT-BBITSB,  "Atlantic  No.  8;*^  good  quality, 
but  odd  size.  Regular  price,  20c;  special,  to  close, 
15c;  dozen  11.00;  postage,  each,  4c. 


BQIIIBB-PAXL.  Alligator  pattern;  Japanned.  Nice 
for  urink,  pie,  etc.  Begular  price,  75c;  speclaU  to 
dose.  4(»c  eai'h :  pAstaj^e  aOi*. 

B0CBB8TBB  TBA-ZITTLBS.  Made  from  solid  copper; 
hnndhomely  ntckel-plated  ou  outside;  Inside  lined 
with  pure  tin.  The^e  goods  will  last  at  long  as  the 
celebrated  "granite."  and  are  much  lighter.  The 
following  list  consists  of  a  few  made  with  the  Im- 
proved hinge  swinging  cover: 

HO.  7.    Regular  price,  11.15;  special,  to  dope,  9nc. 

HO.  8     Regular  price,  II 40;  special,  to  close,  $1.80. 

LACilBB?  SOAPS.  Odds  and  ends;  priree  to  cloae; 
%  lb.  cakes.  Hix  cakes  for  26c.,  or  18.60  pt-r  box  of 
100  cakes.  Banner  soap.  Our  Laundress  soap,  or 
the  Central  Mottled  German  soap. 


KlID  WOBDS  FBOI  OOB  CUSTOIEBS. 


Shipment  42,514  came  to  hand  all  right.    Secttonn 
are  nicer  than  ever;  so  is  the  foundation. 
Fiudlay,  O.,  Dec.  16.  D.  C.  Routzoh. 

The  1  lb.  of  Craigs  and  Rural  New  -Yorkers  arriv- 
ed here  all  right,  and  they,  are  nice.  They  were  five 
days  on  the  road.    I  was  afraid  they  would  freeze. 

Phlox,  Ind.,  Nov.  8.  Blmeb  Shbadbr. 

JAPANB8B  BUCKWHEAT— 2  BUSHELS  FBOM  4  OZ.  OF 
SEED. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root;— About  five  years  ago  I  recelyed 
a  sjimnie  ik  lb  )  of  Japan&s^  buckwheat  from  yon, 
with  directions  for  growing.  1  was  b«)  well  pleased 
with  1  he  results  that  we  should  like  to  get  a  hcurrel 
of  the  same  sort,  to  sow  thi^  spring.  (It  was  put  in 
the  last  day  of  April,  and  yielded  about  two  bushels.) 

Fairfax,  Va.,  Dec.  22.      TdFS.  K.  J.  E.  Slayton. 


A  KIND  WORD  INDEED. 

Jfr.  A.  I.  Root:— I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  your  ear. 
You  are  doing  some  of  us  good  in  more  ways  than 
}>ome  of  us  will  ever  own  to  you.  Keep  right  on. 
Your  expose  of  that  great  swindle  (Electropoise) 
has  greatly  pleased  me,  and  I  know  It  has  a  great 
many  other  of  your  readers.  I  enjoyed  reading  of 
>our  great  temptation.  It  has  been  a  sore  trial  to 
me.  and  I  have  often  wondeied  if  other  men  were 
so  badly  tempted.  I  am  glad  you  have  been  able  to 
resist  so  great  temptation  th tough  tbe  irraoe  of  our 
Lord:  and  I  can  thank  him  for  giving  me  tbe 
stiength  he  has,  to  resist. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  reading  Ourselves  and 
Neiirhbors  in  the  Dec.  Ist  Issue.  How  true  your 
words  are!  and  liow  often  even  some  of  our  Chris- 
tian neighbors  ^how  to  others  such  a  grasping  for 
the  last  ccLt,  in  their  dealings,  even  with  those  who 
are  very  poor,  and  tip  the  scales  at  the  quarter  oa. ! 
Would  that  they  could  take  3  our  text  to  heart,  and 
have  a  little  more  feeling  for  others.  How  muoh  it 
help  some  faint  or  doubting  brother  or  sister  1  As 
we  pass  through  here  but  once,  our  record  should 
be  such  that  others  will  be  able  to  follow. 

Rogersville,  Mich.,  Dec.  9.  B.  G.  Scothan. 


WHAT  IS  BEST  TO  EAT,  OR  NOT  TO  EAT  ? 

Friend  Root;— Would  it  not  be  well  to  remind  your 
healthy  readers  thnt  God  himself  has  pref^cribed  to 
man  bis  diet,  from  the  beginning— first  giving  hlm« 
Gen  1:29,  herbs  and  fruits,  and  then.  Geu.  9:8« 
meat  of  "every  moving  th  ng  that  llveth"  for 
meat  ?  also  I.  Tim  4: 4  — "  For  every  creature  of  God 
i^  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving:  also  I.  Cor.  10:26:  "Whatso- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience*  sake:"  26:  "  For  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof."  I  be- 
lieve strongly  in  special  diet  for  sick  people.  I 
believe  that,  in  almost  every  case,  a  correct  diet^  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  would  be  all  sufficient  to 
bring  back  health,  providing  also  due  care  Is  taken 
to  observe  other  necessary  conditions.  Ought  not 
Christians  to  strive  correspondingly  to  have  a  strong 
and  healthy  body  as  they  do  to  have  a  pure,  sanctT 
fled  soul,  God  being  the  creator  of  both  ?  "  Glorify 
God  m  your  body  and  in  your  spirits,  which  are 
God's."  A.  MOTTAZ. 

Utlca,  m.,  Dec.  20. 
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SncposiUMB  are  to  come  this  year,  eh  ?  Good ! 

Cabbolic  acid  Is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  burns  in  The  Prescriptkm, 

Many  bers  give  much  honey,  and  much  hon- 
ey gives  many  bees.— -Abbe  Collin.  [Very  troe. 
-Bd.] 

That  bbvkbsible  bottom -board,  p.  66,  is  a 
good  thing,  only  the  dee))  side  should  be  an 
inch  deeper. 

POLkEN,  says  Prof.  Brabant,  in  Progres  Api- 
cole,  is  not  good  for  bees  in  winter,  but  getting 
rid  of  it  i8  as  troublesome  as  leaving  it. 

Tbs  latest  curs  for  bee -stings  I  find  in 
BuUeHn  de  la  Somme.  Cut  the  head  of  a 
wliite  poppy  and  drop  the  milky  juice  on  the 

WOQDd. 

A  RKCORD  BOOK  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  at  any  time,  and  is  often  use- 
ful in  furnishing  testimony  as  to  events  that 
transpired  years  ago. 

That  discotkry  given  on  page  50  is  a  good 
thing;  but  if  Mr.  Sallemand  had  read  Glean- 
nres  I  think  he  would  have  found  that  way  of 
Retting  out  bees  years  ago.  It's  been  in  use 
here  may  be  ten  years. 

The  xbw  Porter  escape,  p.  64,  will  be  fine 
to  clear  bees  out  of  a  pile  of  supers  off  the  hive. 
Iin*t  it  just  possible  it  may  work  better  than 
the  old  kfnd  when  on  the  hive?  [Perhaps. 
Tests  this  summer  will  determine.— Ed.] 

Foundation  with  cells  an  eighth  larger 
than  worker-cells,  for  the  sake  of  raising  larger 
workers,  is  one  of  the  things  meditated  in 
V^uiee,  according  to  Le  Progres  Apicole.  Keen 
tried  in  this  country,  hasn't  it,  ^.  I.?  [Yes; 
bat  it  didn't  make  larger  bees.— Ed.] 

NuMBBBiNe  BIVB8  Is  favored  by  about  three 
out  of  four  of  those  who  reply  In  A.  B.  J.,  and 
^hrat  the  same  proportion  think  the  numbers 
•iKKdd  be  detachable.    Say,  you  Medinamiters, 


are  you  going  to  have  any  tags  ready  for  us  by 
spring?  [Yes,  they  are  ready  now— tag-board 
manilla,  50cts.  per  100.— E2d.] 

Those  who  say  fires  are  bad  in  bee- cellars 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  DoolltUe's 
experience;  but  you  see  on  p.  61  he  says  it  was 
the  "  poisonous  vapor"  of  an  oil -stove  Uiat  did 
the  mischief.  If  I'd  let  the  smoke  of  my  stove 
empty  into  the  cellar  the  fire  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  my  bees  too. 

A  WRTTEB  In  B.  B.  J.  gives  a  case  to  prove 
that  a  colony  made  queenless  starts  a  queen 
from  a  larVa  and  not  from  an  egg.  I  didn't 
suppose  there  was  any  question  about  that 
nowadays.  [Given  eggs  and  larvsB  they  will 
invariably  start  the  cells  from  the  latter,  if 
queenless— at  least,  that  is  our  experience.— 
Ed.] 

I've  learned  two  things  from  last  Glean- 
ings among  others— that  live  steam  will  bum 
wax,  and  that  the  presence  of  wax  will  spoil 
honey  at  ISO"*.  [Mr.  Taylor  ought  to  try  his 
honey-heating  experiment  over  again;  because 
as  it  is,  nothing  is  proven  except  perhaps  what 
we  already  knew,  that  wax,  when  heated  with 
honey,  darkens  the  honey.— Ed.] 

M.  Bebtrand,  editor  of  the  Revue,  accepted 
with  favor  the  theory  that  bees  Inherit  charac- 
ter from  the  nurses.  He  introduced  a  Cauca- 
sian queen  of  great  gentleness  into  a  very 
vicious  colony,  and  the  progeny  of  the  new 
queen  showed  no  trace  of  viciousness.  He  is 
now  very  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
theory. 

A  DELieHTFUL  VISIT  I  had  from  the  editor 
of  Gleanings;  but  his  coming  made  a  sensible 
diminution  In  the  amount  of  beef  on  the  mar- 
ket. His  appearance  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  benefits  of  a  beef  diet.  [Yes,  I  weigh  the 
most  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  Early  in  the  sum- 
mer my  weight  was  117  lbs.;  now  it  is  145,  and 
is  still  on  the  increase.— Ed.] 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture quotes  the  English  honey  market  as 
giving  "Thurber-Whyland's  white-sage,  strain- 
ed, 1-pound  jars  "  at  only  Ic  a  pound  more  than 
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**  Californian  in  original  cans."  One  can  not 
help  pitying  that  poor  cent  in  having  so  much 
to  do  in  covering  the  expense  of  Jars  and  put- 
ting up.  The  report  innocently  remarks,  '*  It 
would  be  ruinous  to  send  adulterajted  honey  to 
England." 

Replying  to  that  footnote  on  page  48, 1 
think  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have  occasional  spells 
of  wanning  up  a  cellar  if  it*s  too  cold;  but  it's 
a  much  finer  thing  to  keep  it  even  all  the  time 
at  that  point  that  keeps  bees  most  quiet.  If  I 
could  hold  my  cellar  at  that  point  every  min- 
ute of  the  time,  and  have  the  air  always  sweet, 
I'd  risk  the  bees.  That's  what  enrages  me  so 
at  Doolittle  and  his  cave.  I  can't  keep  my  cel- 
lar so  even. 

I  PROTEST,  I  earnestly  protest,  against  that 
sort  of  tyranny  that  says  I  must  use  spacers.  I 
don't  like  them  at  all  for  comb  honey.  Just  be- 
cause they  don't  suit  extractors.  Next  thing 
you'll  be  making  me  produce  comb  honey  in 
bVood* frames  just  because  extracted  -  honey 
men  have  no  use  for  sections.  [If  you  don't 
like '' that  sort  of  tyranny"— why.  Just  revolt. 
Perhui^you  and  I  together  can  force  the  ex- 
tracica-honey  men  into  pioducing  extracted 
honey  from  s<  ctions.  If  you  won't  go  to  the 
mountain,  perhaps  the  mountain  will  come  to 
yon.— Ed.J 

Lazy  bees  have  often  been  talked  about, 
and  a  difference  as  to  the  industry  of  different 
colonies  has  been  generally  admitted;  but  it 
strikes  one  as  revolutionary  to  hear  Wm.  8. 
Barclay  suggest,  in  A.  B.  J,,  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  old  bees  playing  in  front  of  the 
hive  when  bees  generally  are  at  work  in  the 
field.  2>o  old  bees  play?  *[I  have  seen  bees 
''  play  "  many  times,  but  I  never  saw  old  shiny 
backs  engaged  in  such  frivolous  pastime.  In 
all  cases  under  my  observation,  the  bees  that 
play  are  the  bright  fuzzy  ones— the  younger 
ones.— Ed.] 

Mb.  Editob,  you  say  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary uses  ** apiary"  as  an  adjective,  page  48. 
Nouns  are  constantly  used  as  adjectives, 
Just  as  you  make  the  nouns  **  clover"  and 
**  chunk  "  do  duty  as  adjectives  on  the  same 
page.  But  that  doesn't  warrant  you  in  ueing 
an  adjective  as  a  noun.  Drinking-water  might 
be  used  for  dish-water,  but  hardly  dish -water 
for  drinking-water.  [Correct;  we  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  Standard  was  right  to  call  Dr.  Miller 
the  definer  of  "  apiary  terms."  The  book  Itself 
does  not  use  apiary  as  an  adjective  in  defining 
that  term.— Ed.J 

Commenting  on  figures  given  by  Balden- 
sperger  (see  p.  951)  who  counts  the  life  of  a 
worker  from  35  to  40  days,  and  whose  colonies 
reach  only  35,000  to  40,000  in  number,  the  editor 
of  French  Revue  thinks  It  must  be  that  bees  do 
not  live  so  long  In  Palestine  as  elsewhere.  M. 
Bertrand  reports  an  experimental  swarm  hived 


June  24  without  a  queen,  and  yet  Nov.  22  it  had 
at  least  8000  bees  living.  [Isn*t  it  true  that  bees 
are  shorter  lived  In  hot  than  colder  or  temper- 
ate climates?  In  the  first  mentioned  they  can 
fly  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  hence  wear  out 
sooner.  —  Ed.] 

That  little  fiction,  that  paper  is  neces- 
sary between  the  sheets  of  foundation,  lives  on 
year  after  year.  In  spite  of  the  trouble  it  makes 
to  get  the  paper  out  of  the  way.  I  have  piles 
of  founilaiion  18  inches  deep  without  paper, 
that  have  stood  three  years  in  a  window  with 
only  a  thin  board  to  kbep  off  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  I  can  separate  the  sheets  easier 
than  if  papered.  [I  saw  those  piles  of  founda- 
tion un papered,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  doc- 
tor's statements.  We  papered  because  we 
thought  it  necessary.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  believe  It  Is  not.    How  is  it,  readers ?— Ed.] 


THAT  WINTERINa  SYMPOSIUM;  MAMMOTH  80LAB 

WAX-EXTKACTOK8  IN  OLDEN  TIMES: 

THE  KITCHEN  STOVE. 

You  need  not  fear,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  wild  and 
frantic  admiration,  and 
the  storuid  of  applause 
with  which  these  Skylark 
papers  have  been  received, 
will  either  abate  or  be  dis- 
appointed. It  is  true,  I 
have  not  been  able  (In  my 
own  small  plant)  to  manufacture  a  sufiicient 
supply  of  undeveloped  intellect  for  my  own  use. 
Besides,  my  baler  is  broken  and  there  is  do 
mechanic  in  this  country  place  who  under- 
stands how  to  repair  it.  But  I  have  made  a 
contract  with  the  best  and  strongest  company 
in  the  United  States  for  a  full  supply— a  car- 
load a  week— pending  the  erection  of  a  large 
factory  which  I  have  designed.  These  papers 
shall  always  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  and  sina  qua 
non  of  mulium  in  parvo.  If  any  man  can  beat 
that,  I  should  like  to  see  him  hitch  up  his  team 
and  drive  out.  Don't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Editor.  I 
am  equal  to  the  occasion. 

I  have  read  in  Gleanings  the  whole  eight 
articles  for  wintering  bees.  From  all  I  can 
gather  from  the  eight  writers,  and  their  de- 
scriptions of  their  methods,  I  can*t  see  that 
they  differ  very  widely  from  one  I  built  for  my 
bees  In  the  East,  twenty  years  ago.  Putting 
all  their  plans  together,  and  making  one  build- 
ing out  of  them,  would  be  a  downright  and 
palpable  infringement  onmy  patent.  But  as 
that  ran  out  about^ji^^^  ^^flffffl^J^suppose  I 
have  no  recourse.  ^ 
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The  author  of  **Canftdfan  B«vdom.'Mn  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  p.  793.  ff«*t9  road  bw- 
canse  North  Aniorfca  \»  not  In  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  the  m»w  con<itituilon  of  the  North  Ampr- 
Icsm  liw-koppftr.-*'  Union.    Listen  to  hira: 

But  what  most  concerns  Canadian  beedom  in  the 
entire  absence  of  all  rerofrnitfon  of  Canada,  except 
80  far  as  It  is  part  of  North  America.    In  this  re- 

rt  It  is  only  on  a  pamllel  wli  h  Mexico.  The  con- 
itlon  of  the  old  ansnclation  di<1inrt]y  said: 
"This  organisation  shull  be  known  a<»  *The  North 
Ameriean  Bee-keepers'  Associatiou,*  and  shall  in- 
cladeinlts  territory  all  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  All  this  has  been  struck  out.  There 
were  three  Canadians  on  the  committee  who  do  not 
appear  to  taa^e  objected  to  their  country  belniir 
dropped  In  silence.  They  will  have  a  chanoe  to  ex- 
phin  Hnd  defend  themselveB  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association,  in  January. 

No:  ha  kicks  because  Canada  is  not  in  North 
America.    Just  listen  to— 

ABTICLB  I.-NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the '' North 
Ameriean  Bee-keepers'  Union,"  and  shall  hold 
meetinfrs  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  due  notice 
beinR  mailed  to  all  members  at  least  00  days  previ- 
ously, and  published  in  the  bee-periodicals  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

And  I  kick  because  the  United  States  is  not 
In  North  America,  and  because  of  the  entire 
&b9Ance  of  all  recognition  of  the  United  States, 
only  80  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  North  America. 
We  both  kick,  on  the  same  ground,  individually, 
collectively,  and  all  together.  We  stand  erect 
on  onr  hind  feet,  with  our  bristles  up,  and  de- 
mand justice. 

I  am  glad  that  the  three  members  of  that 
committee  will  have  to  answer  for  their  crime 
U)  the  Ontario  convention.  But  the  four  Amer- 
ican members  will  have  a  tough  time  answer- 
ing to  me  for  permitting  '*  their  country  to  be 
dropped  in  silence."  Friend  Beedom,  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  treated  exactly 
alike. 

I  see  that  Prof.  Wiley  has  given  to  the  world 
another  "scientific  pleasantry.**  He  was  the 
SQibor  of  what  the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
the  days  of  Thos.  G.  Newman,  stigmatized, 
very  justly,  as  the  **  Wiley  lie."  After  letting 
itmn  for  years  through  the  papers  of  Europe 
and  America  he  explained  It  by  saying  It  was 
a  "scientlflc  pleasantry."  Now  he  says  that 
"  honey  is  cheap  because  much  of  it  that  is  sold 
U  nothing  but  molasses."  "  Great  men  are  not 
always  wise."  Is  comb  honey  nothing  but 
molasses?  It  Is  also  as  low,  in  proportion,  as 
extracted. 

I>r.  G.  P.  Hachenberg.  In  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  after  having  covered  his  kitchen  floor 
with  a  carpet  of  boiling  wax,  and  nearly  burned 
down  his  bouse,  was  driven  out  by  the  women, 
and  compelled  to  resort  to  Invention.  Served 
him  right.  Any  person  who  resorts  to  a  kitchen 
stove  to  render  wax  deserves  all  he  gets.  Three 
rocks  and  a  kettle,  off  a  distance  from  the 
house,  Is  the  place  to  render  out  wax  In  that 
way.  He  says,  "I  tried  fire,  hot  air,  steam, 
and  the  sun  process,  but  with  little  satisfaction. 
The  extracting  was  either  too  slow  and  waste- 


ful, or  proved  damaging  to  the  wax."  Does  he 
mean  by  the ''sun  process"  that  he  tried  the 
solar  extractor?  No.  H*^  mn<t  mean  some 
other  sun  process;  for  further  on  he  says: 

Some  philanthropic  bee-man  may  suggest  to  me 
to  use  the  wax-extractor.  I  know  nothing  about 
that  machine,  but  I  know  enough  about  the  adhe- 
siveness and  gummifloHtion  of  beeswax,  on  a  philo- 
sophic theory,  to  believe  that  it  can  not  be  thor- 
oughly and  economically  rendered  by  machinery. 
If  It  had  the  nature  of  pure  oil  or  water,  I  should 
not  have  these  pessimistic  views  about  it 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  he  Is  unacquainted 
with  the  solar  extractor,  and  yet  he  knows 
enough  on  "  philosophic  theory  "  to  know  that 
It  won't  work,  and  that "  the  wax  can  not  be 
rendered  out  thoroughly  and  economically." 
He  doesn't  believe  In  It,  because  he  evidently 
never  saw  one,  and  because  it  is  a  '*  machine." 
If  he  had  seen  some  of  the  great  solar  extractors 
that  were  here  15  or  20  years  ago— 20  to  25  feet 
long  and  6  to  8  feet  wide— he  would  have  open- 
ed his  eyes.  They  were  built  principally  for 
extracting  honey— wax  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. This  was  before  the  revolving  ex- 
tractor made  Its  way  to  this  coast.  They  were 
generally  built  so  the  pipe  would  run  into  the 
honey-house.  The  most  popular  shape  was  a 
half-octagon.  A  strong  rack  was  fitted  In— 
about  a  third  of  the  way  from  the  top— that 
rested  on  tlfe  sides  of  the  extractor.  Then  this 
rack  was  covered  with  «lean  sacking,  and  the 
honey  piled  in,  frames  and  all,  just  as  they 
came  from  the  hive.  Of  course,  the  whole  in- 
side of  the  extractor  was  bright  tin,  and  it  was 
covered  with  glass.  They  would  extract  from 
1000  to  1500  pounds  of  honey  per  day.  But 
when  old  comb  was  to  be  rendered  out  they  put 
water  in  the  extractor  so  as  to  keep  the  wax 
above  the  faucet,  or  gate,  and  greased  the  sides 
of  the  extractor,  above  the  water,  as  high  up  as 
they  thought  the  wax  would  come.  In  this 
way  there  was  no  '*  stickiness,"  **  adhesiveness," 
nor  *'  gummificaiion." 

Now,  after  the  doctor  stopped  running  he 
resorted  to  Invention.  He  Invented  a  can  In  a 
pot  of  water.  He  also  "  invented  "  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  to  go  down  on  top  of  the  combs 
which  are  In  the  can,  or  ought  to  be  there. 
Also  he  *'d1d  Invent"  two  Iron  rods  attached  to 
the  wire  screen,  coming  high  up  above  the  can, 
and  joined  at  top  to  hang  a  flatiron  on  for  a 
weight.  The  doctor  is  opposed  to  machinery, 
and  that  is  the  reason  he  has  kept  so  closely  to 
the  old  plan  of  a  big  kettle,  a  sack  of  combs, 
and  three  rocks  to  hold  It  down,  for  his  machine 
is  absol  utely  that  and  nothing  more.  But  after 
all  his  tribulation,  hfs  conflagration,  and  his 
foot-race  to  get  away  from  the  women,  he 
advises  his  readers  to  break  the  wax  out  In 
chunks  and  run  it  Into  cakes  on  the  MtcJien 
stove!  No,  no,  doctor,  not  while  we  can  see  in 
imagination  the  pots,  pans,  skillets,  and  broom- 
sticks flying  around  your  head  as  you  fled  down 
the  garden  path. 
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SimOPBAH  AVD  OTHIB  MATTBB8. 


DRIVINe   BBSS  OUT  OF  HOLLOW  TRBB8. 
By  Ch<uie$  Norman, 

Quite  a  novel  way— novel  to  me  at  any  rate— 
of  driving  bees  out  of  a  hollow  tree  has  been 
given  by  a  French  priest,  father  M^tais  (Aeime). 
He  writes:  "  Visiting  a  village  of  my  parish 
one  day  I  met  a  man  who  was  going  to  take 
out  of  the  hole  of  a  tree  a  swarm  which  had -en- 
tered there  the  previous  day.  He  begged  me 
to  do  the  work  for  him,  for  he  was  badly  equip- 
ped and  feared  a  little  the  stings  of  the  bees. 
I  accepted  with  the  same  zeal  that  J  always 
feel  for  any  thing  connected  with  bees.  Hav- 
ing provided  myself  with  a  mirror  I  let  the 
man  fetch  me  a  lot  of  large  ants  with  their  eggs, 
and  threw  two  handfols  of  them  into  the  hole  of 
the  tr^e  upon  the  bees.  Almost  at  once  the 
poor  iii^octs,  forced  hy  the  ants,  rose  In  confu- 
sion and  flew  off.  1  rau  before  them  with  my 
mirror,  and  In  consequence  of  this  they  settled 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  by.  Not  having  a 
smoker  I  placed  the  hive  above  the%warm  and 
set  to  tapping  the  branch  on  which  the  bees 
were  suspended.  They  were  not  slow  in 
ascending,  and  had,  after  a  few  minutes,  enter- 
ed the  hive."  For  the  information  of  some  of 
your  readers  I.  remark  that  in  Europe,  to  make 
a  swarm  cluster,  instead  of  using  the  fountain- 
pump,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  directed  on  the 
bees  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

A  German  bee-keeper  uses  another  method  of 
getting  the  bees  out.  He  reports  to  the  Btenen- 
vcOer:  '*  A  swarm  had  settled  In  a  hollow  tree. 
The  hole  extended  both  upward  and  down- 
ward from  the  entrance.  The  bees  were  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hollow.  I  took  a  swarm-hiv- 
ing box  and  put  in  it  an  empty  comb  on  which 
I  had  placed  a  queen -cage  with  a  reserve- 
queen.  The  box  I  fastened  above  the  opening 
of  the  hollow  tree.  Then  I  poured  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  in.  I  was  astonished  at  the  effect. 
After  a  few  moments  the  bees  came  out  like  a 
natural  swarm.  After  about  ten  minutes  all 
were  out,  marched  into  the  box,  and  half  an 
hour  later  they  were  already  gathering  nectar.*' 

CABBOUC  ACID  FOR  STOPPING  ROBBING. 

Concerning  carbolic  acid,  Mr.  A.  Lenk  re- 
ports to  the  Leipziger'  BienemeUung  how  he 
stopped  robbing.  He  leaned  a  little  piece  of 
board  over  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  poured 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  it.  All  robbing 
was  over  at  once.  To  be  sure,  though,  he  wet 
another  small  piece  of  board  with  carbolic 
acid,  and  then  laid  It  on  the  en  trance -board. 
He  says  he  always  succeeded  with  the  remedy. 


yet  the  board  must  not  be  planed,  as  a  planed 
one  does  not  take  the  acid  readily. 

THOSE    FOOTNOTB8.  •  AND   HOW   THST   ARE   RE- 
GARDED BT  EUROPEAN  WRTTEBS. 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  again  noticed  that,  re- 
ferring to  Gleanings,  somebody  pointed  at 
"  that  everlasting  footnote,  as  some  have  called 
it.'*  Now,  is  it  really  worth  while  to  find  fault 
with  such  a  trlval  thing?  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for 
instance,  in  his  splendid  monthly,  the  Review, 
says  whatever  he  has  to  say  in  his  Editorial  De- 
partment while  yon  spealc  out  editorially  in 
footnotes.  But  either  of  you— as  well  as  other 
editors  —  speak  out!  Well,  then,  is  not  the 
whole  difference  merely  an  external  one?  In 
my  opinion,  the  question  is  not  where  the  speak- 
ing is  done,  but  whether  it  is  done  right.  If 
what  you  say  is  wrong,  then  let  them  go  for 
you— sharp,  if  needs  be— but  if  It  is  right,  then 
they  must  let  you  alone.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
satisfaction  to  you  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Baldensperger  (I  need  not  introduce  him  to  the 
readers  of  Gijbanings).  in  the  i^etme,  after  say- 
ing that  your  footnotes  give  a ''veritable  va- 
leur*'  (genuine  value)  to  your  Journal,  contin- 
ues: **  These  remarks  t)elow  the  articles  have 
'  une*  note'  gale*  (a  lively  tone),  and  the  writer 
knows  what  to  '  hold  to,*  as  we  say  in  French, 
but,  to  speak  In  more  colloquial  English,  he 
knows  how  to  maintain  his  position,  and  to 
rectify  possible  errors  in  the  writings  of  others. 
I  state  with  pleasure  that  you  (Mr.  Bertrand) 
also  give  your  approbation,  and  this  is  in- 
dispensable, it  seems  to  me.*'  Mr.  Bertrand, 
in  a '/ootnoto,  says:  **I  imitate  Bro.  Boot  be- 
cause I  have  been  requested  to  do  so.**  When 
a'  writer  of  Mr.  Bertrand *s  good  taste  (those 
Frenchmen,  you  koqw)  follows  your  precedence 
you  can  not  be  much  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. 

HOT  WATER— WILL  IT  NOT  PRODUCE  WEAKNESS? 

btill  another  remark.  You  always  speak  of 
hot  water.  Now,  I  dare  not  pretend  that  the 
same  is  not  useful  in  certain  Instanoes:  it  stim- 
ulates, no  doubt,  and  may  do  some  good  when 
taken  !once  or.  per  naps,  even  now  and  then. 
But  to  think  that  a  person,  day  after  day,  pours 
down  into  his  or  her  stomach  a  pint  of  hot 
water  four  times  a  day— Is  this  not  atrocious? 
Mvst  it  not  finally  produce  a  weakening,  de- 
bilitating effect,  like  some  medicine  that  seem- 
ingly cures,  but  leads  to  diseases  which  show 
later  on?  Therefore  I  ask,  would  not,  as  a  rule, 
toarm  water  be  very  much  more  preferable? 
In  fact,  are  you  sure  that  Dr.  Salisbury  himseif 
recommends  hot  water  In  the  way  you  are  us- 
ing It?  On  page  787  he  says  in  regard  to  the 
hot  water, "'  Take  water  at  a  temperature  most 
comfortable  to  the  individual,  but  not  oold." 

This  does  not  sound  very  hot;  It  just  sounds 
warm,  not  more  nor  less  than  warm!  As  you 
have  brought  the  subject  before  your  readers, 
and,  I  trust,  do  not  want  to  injure  or  kill  them 
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(year  sabscrlbers),  yoo   should   certainly  ex- 
plain, or,  rather,  let  Dr.  Salisbury  himself  ex- 
plaiD. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

(I  do  not  ha^e  very  much  faith  in  looking- 

glasses  in  diverting  or  controlling  swarms  while 
1  the  air;  but  I  am  very  certain  from  expert- 
eoce  that  spravs  of  water  thrown  up  among 
the  flying  bees  do  have  a  most  decided  effect  in 
driving  them  Mice  sheep,  and  of  causing  them  to 
alight  when  they  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  I 
have  seen  a  loolcing- glass  used  occasionally, 
bDt  could  never  discover  that  it  had  any  in- 
flaence. 

A  good  many  times  we  have  been  asked  if 
there  is  a  way  to  get  bees  out  of  hollow  trees 
without  cutting  the  trees— the  owners  of  the 
trees  in  question  objecting  to  having  them  cut 
down.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  German  bee- 
keeper, as  reported  in  the  Bienenvater,  1  think 
would  work.  Bees  have  a  great  dUlike  for  car- 
bolic acid.  If  they  were  once  driven  out  of  the 
tree  they  very  likely  would  cluster  with  a  queen 
caged  on  the  limb. 

1  have  tried  carbolic  acid   in   the  manner 

Soken  of  in  the  Leipziger  BienemeUung,  for 
laying  robbing.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
it  proved  to  be  of  assistance,  and  at  others  1 
have  thought  it  only  disconcerted  the  inmates 
of  the  hive  and  made  matters  worse. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  expressions  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  footnotes  from  emi- 
nent bee-keepers  across  the  ocean.  Whenever 
we  have  asked  for  an  opinion  from  our  own 
readers  their  invariable  request  has  been  to 
have  them  kept  going  by  all  means. 

In  regard  to  hot  water,  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
planation should  be  given.  I  take  water  Just 
about  as  hot  as  the  average  person  takes  coffee 
or  tea.  Sometimes  it  Is  as  hot  as  I  can  drink  it, 
bot  more  often  it  is  only  a  little  hotter  than 
lukewarm.  But  hot  or  cold  it  will  never  produce 
any  weakening  or  debilitating  effect.  I  know 
of  a  good  man V  who  have  used  it,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results.  The  copious  drinking 
of  hot  water  four  times  a  day,  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  dinner  and  supper,  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  and  before  going  to  bed,  will  very 
often  effect  a  cure,  even  when  the  person  con- 
tinues on  his  ordinary  rations.  Warm  water— 
well,  perhaps  some  can  drink  It;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scripture  hits  the  matter  about 
right  where  it  says,  ''Because  thou  art  neither 
hot  nor  cold,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.'* 
—Ed. 

^    I    ^ 

fATLOB'8   FOUITDATIOH   TABLE    FBOM   AN- 
OTHEB  STAHDPODrr. 


uneveniie8S.t7f  bis  cesuUsbp  ^hose^e^cperiments 
show  rather  its  ttfferiority.* 

There  are  many  ways  of  turning  this  table, 
and  this  matter  is  very  much  like  the  reports 
of  the.life-insurance  companies,  which,  though 
always  truthfully  given,  can  always  be  made 
to  show  the  one  company  making  the  report 
ahead  of  all  others  in  half  a  dozen  points.  This 
is  a  thing  that  has  many  times  puzzled  me.  I 
once  had  an  interview  with  an  agent  of  the 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  he  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  his  company,  or  association, 
was  the  best,  so  I  took  a  policy  in  this.  A  few 
years  later  an  agent  of  the  Mutual  Life  showed 
me  that  their  company  was  ahead  of  any 
thing  else  in  the  world,  and  I  took  an  Insurance 
in  that.  But  a  little  later  an  agent  of  the 
Northwestern  showed  me,  in  black  and  white, 
that  his  company  was  outdoing  the  Mutual 
Life  in  almost  every  direction,  and  I  had  to 
insure  in  that  too.  Well,  was  that  all?  No. 
The  Banker's  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  came  for- 
ward with  a  still  better  statement;  but  I  gave 
it  up.  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  had  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  Now,  these  companies  all 
publish  annual  reports,  and,  to  my  great  won- 
der, they  all  show,  the  best  results.  The  fact 
is,  so  many  points  have  to  be  considered  that 
one  is  sure  to  excel  in  one  or  more  of  them . 
Let  me  see  If  I  can't  turn  that  Taylor  experi- 
ment to  suit  my  company: 


THB  FieUBES  RKVIEWBD 
By  C.  p.  Dadant. 


Friend  Ernest:— At  your  request  I  will  con- 
sider and  criticise  friend  Taylor's  experiment 
as  given  in  November  Review. 

To  my  notion,  the  only  thing  which  that  ex- 
periment clearly  shows  Is  what  we  all  knew  as 
soon  as  we  had  ever  tried  foundation,  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  heavier  the  foundation  is, 
the  more  readily  the  bees  will  work  upon  it, 
and  the  thicker  the  combs  will  be  that  are 
made  upon  it.  From  the  tone  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
writings  it  Is  evident  that  he  is,  or  has  been, 
trying  his  best  to  show  his  pet  hobby.  Given 
foundation,  as  superior  to  other  makes;  but  the 


Wt  of  honey 

No.  sheets 

No.  lbs.  honey 

Name. 

In  12  secUons 

of  fdn.  in 
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(Xcase). 

lib. 

each  lb.  fAo. 

DaduDt. 

11  Ibfl.  11  oz. 

128 

124  66 
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12   "       8  *» 

lee 

112.48 

Boot 

11    "       9  •* 
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107.91 
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99.74 
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12   *•       6  •' 

96 

98.99 

Given. 

11    •*     15  " 

104 

10344 

Hunt. 

10   "       8  " 

130 

105.00 

Given. 

9   "       2  »* 

112 

85.16 

Old  Given. 

12   •*           ** 

100 

100.00 

Given. 

9   ••     12  " 

96 

78.00 

There!  isn't  my  crow  the  whitest?  and  did 
you  not  suspect  it  all  along?  Mind,  these  are 
Mr.  Taylor's  flirure^. 

Friend  Taylor  speak:^  of  the  quality  of  the 
wax.  Yes,  that  has  something  to  do  with  the 
success,  and  I  will  suggest  to  him  that  bees  are 
very  much  like  human  beings.-  A  man  delights 
in  his  own  productions.  So  do  the  bees.  Give 
them  beeswax  that  smells  of  the  hive,  and  they 
will  delight  in  working  it  over.  They  will  dig 
into  it  with  pleasure,  and  work  it  earnestly  and 
thoroughly;  but  the  less  the  beeswax  smells 
like  beeswax,  the  less  they  will  like  it,  and  the 
slower  they  will  be  in  working  upon  it.  That 
is  why  wax  that  ha^  been  exposed  to  the  air  a 
long  timo  is  so  little  liked  by  them.  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  however,  that  wax,  appar- 
ently of  different  texture.  If  made  on  the  same 
machine  at  the  same  date,  and  of  the  same 
weight,  will  be  worked  alike;  and  if  there  is  a 
difference  it  will  be  in  favor  only  of  that  which 
was  melted  the  freshest  from  the  combs.    For 
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thts  reasoli  t  (>cf)*f^*^ft'^xtracied'*beea)¥ax  w 
an  otherkfnd^;  •  ••*•  '•*    •  •  ••'  •**'•  '•• 

flamlltOD,  III.,  Jan.  3. 

[Yes.  I  did  ask  O.  P.  to  review  the  flgures 
fruin  tiis  siaodpoiDt,  because,  with  no  disrespect 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  such  an  array  of  figures  should 
be  looked  at  from  several  different  sides  to  get 
all  the  lessons  to  be  learned. 

It  is  said  that  figures  will  not  lie  if  you  place 
them  right;  and  I  believe  it  is  eqaallv  true 
that  a  skillful  arranging  of  figures  can  often  be 
made  to  prove  almost  any  thing,  and  yet  that 
arrangement  not  give  an  nn  truthful  statement. 
I  had  a  similar  experience  with  life  insurance. 
The  first  policy  that  I  took  out  was  In  the 
Equitable;  and  the  agent  made  so  much  of  the 
point  of  its  having  the  largest  surplus  that  I 


verily  believed  it  had  the  largest  of  every  thing. 
Later  I  took  a  policy  in  the  New  York  Mutual 
Life;  and  the  special  point  of  emphasis  made 


by  their  agent  was  that  they  were  the  biggest 
company  because  they  had  the  largest  assets. 
Later  on  I  was  solicited  to  take  out  a  oolicy  in 
the  Northwestern;  and  I  was  tnformea  that  an 
elephant  was  not  nearly  as  effective  as  a  horse 
in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life;  that  a 
smaller  company  could  give  a  better  showing 
than  a  large  one;  that  the  Northwestern  could 
and  did  show  the  largest  earning  capacity  for 
their  policy-holders,  of  any  of  the  big  four. 
The  statements  made  by  the  three  agents  were 
literally  true;  but  by  laying  special  emphasis 
upon  some  one  feature,  each  agent  would  con- 
vey tHo  t*^n«'ess{on  that  his  cbmpany  outranked 
and  ouu'iVu.ied  the  others  in  every  thing. 

You  have  made  a  good  showing  for  your 
''company;'*  but  when  we  come  to  simmer  it 
right  down,  it  really  proves  that,  the  thinner 
and  lighter  the  foundation,  the  more  pounds  of 
honey  can  be  stored  upon  it  lor  a  given  amount 
of  wax.  This  truth  Is  almost  siK-evident ;  but 
it  Is  strikingly  illustrated  as  yon  have  arranged 
the  table.— Ed.] 


DRAWK  COMBS  IN  SSCTIOHS. 


THEiB  advantages;  the  tatlob  comb-lev- 

BLBB,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;  HOW  TO 

rONVEBT  UNFINISHED  SECTIONS 

INTO  GOOD  MONEY. 

By  B.  Taylor. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Peete,  of  Branchvllle,  S.  C,  in  a 
private  letter,  says: 

There  is  one  point  I  wish  you  would  explain  for 
me,  either  personally  or  in  the  Journals.  I  see  the 
advantage  of  sections  already  drawn  out,  especially 
in  poor  seasons.  We  can  easily  get  such  here  in 
our  longr  summers,  the  main  honey-flow  being  over 
by  June  10.  But  your  sections  go  on  the  hive  twice 
or  three  times;  are  extracted  once,  cleaned  by  the 
bees  once,  and  then  have  the  combs  partly  melted 
In  the  leveler.  What  r<m  the  wood  of  the  section  look 
like,  after  all  that  f  Have  you  no  propolis,  or  do  you 
have  wide  frames  which  keep  every  thing  clean  ? 
or  have  you  a  way  of  cleamng  the  sections  ?  I  am 
afraid  mine  would  look  as  clean  as  very  old  nest- 
eggs.  Some  light  on  this  subject  would  greatly 
oblige  me. 

The  doctor's  way  of  asking  questions  makes 
it  look  as  If  the  drawn  combs  involved  a  for- 
midable amouut  of  work.  In  this  he  is  mistak- 
en; for  the  sections  are  not  returned  to  the 


hive  '*  three  or  four  times,"  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose. I  will  try  to  make  the  matter  plain  by 
again  stating  Just  how  I  work  to  get  the  main 
part  of  these  drawn  (or  partly  drawn)  combs. 

Before  we  began  the  use  of  drawn  combs  we 
were  compelled  to  restrict  the  room  In  the  sur- 
plus-apartment of  strong  colonies,  so  there 
would  not  be  a  large  lot  of  unfinished  sections 
at  the  end  of  the  surplus-honey  season,  for  we 
then  regarded  unfinished  sections  (as  they  truly 
were)  as  a  great  misfortune  to  the  comb- honey 
producer.  Curtailing  the  section  room  near 
the  end  of  the  basswood  season  often  resulted 
In  renewed  swarming,  which  Is  at  that  time  a 
great  loss;  but  if  we  continued  to  give  unre- 
stricted room  at  that  time  there  were  sure  to 
be  thousands  of  partly  tilled  sections  of  white 
honey.  I  tried  many  ways  to  utilize  such  sec- 
tions the  next  season,  but  without  profitable 
results.  With  all  our  care,  the  honey  in  the 
uncapped  cells  would  be  more  or  less  candied, 
and,  when  returned  and  finished  the  next  sea- 
son, never  would  be  in  even  second-class  con- 
dition, and  were  prone  to  sour  and  become 
damp  and  dauby. 

In  our  locality  there  was  nearly  always  a 
good  fall  flow  of  dark  honey;  and  if  the  partly 
filled  sections  of  white  honey  would  be  complet- 
ed from  fall  flowers,  in  my  market  they  woald 
be  rated  below  well-finished  sections  of  entirely 
dark  honey.  These  difficulties  led  to  the  ex- 
periments that  perfected  the  **  Handy '*  com b- 
leveler,  which  with  us  turned  misfortune  into 
fortune. 

Basswood  is  here  the  last  of  the  white  honey 
for  each  season,  as  a  rule.  Now,  we  pile  on 
unlimited  supers  of  sections  until  the  end  of 
the  basswood  flow,  and  not  one  colony  in  fifty 
has  the  swarming  passion  renewed,  but  they  go 
on  storing  surplus  to  the  end.  At  the  end  of 
basswood  the  colonies  thus  supplied  with  room 
will  have  far  more  honey  in  the  supers  than 
they  would  if  they  had  been  restricted  tor  room; 
and  there  will  be  more  finished  honey  than  in 
colonies  with  limited  surplus-room;  and  the 
large  quantity  of  unfinished  sections  is,  if 
rightly  used,  the  best  capital  ever  owned  by  a 
comb-honey  producer,  for  I  can  extract  the  un- 
finished sections,  and  sell  the  honey  to  my  cus- 
tomers for  12>^  cents  per  pound  more  easily 
than  lean  sell  gilt-edged  combs  for  15  cents; 
and  I  can  use  the  empty  combs  to  doubU  my 
crop  of  white  honey  next  season.  Mr.  Van 
Deusen  tried  to  convince  me  that  bees  would 
finish  foundation  in  less  time  than  finished 
combs;  but  after  four  years  of  practical  results 
I  know  he  is  incorrect;  for  in  supers  with  one 
half  finished  combs,  and  these  in  the  outside  of 
the  supers,  and  the  center  filled  with  sections 
in  which  full  sheets  of  Van  Deusen  and  oxher 
makes  of  first-class  foundation  were  u:^  every 
season,  the  drawn  cornbs  were  all  flUed  and 
sealeil,   while   the   foundation  in   the   center 
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(where  the  bees  usually  finish  first)  was  left 

UVUMU^d. 

Now  I  will  try  to  answer  pointedly  Mr.  Peete*s 
qnestions.  You  see,  doctor,  the  sections  which 
I  Qse  for  extracting  and  using  again  were  got 
from  the  supers  I  must  necessarily  use  in  sav- 
ing the  honey  crop,  and  not  only  without  extra 
work  or  loss,  but  with  an  actual  saving  in  both, 
for  we  avoided  the  swarming  trouble,  and  did 
not  curtail,  but  increased^  the  general  surplus 
crop,  and  even  the  crop  otJlnUfied  comb  honeys 
80  there  was  no  waste  of  work  here.  After  the 
honey  is  extracted  from  ihe  t^ections  they  are 
returned  to  the  T  supers,  and  on  a  warm  after- 
noon are  all  set  out  at  once  in  the  open  air;  and 
by  dark  every  section  will  be  cleaned  of  every 
particle  of  honey  by  the  t>ees,  ready  for  the 
comb-leveler.  Two  hours*  work  will  accom- 
plish all  the  work  of  having  thousands  of 
combs  cleaned;  but  the  leveler  must  be  used 
on  every  comb.  Surely  that  will  be  a  big  task. 
No:  it  is  but  little  more  work  than  to  properly 
fill  sections  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  es- 
pecially where  two  pieces  of  foundation  are 
osed  in  each  section;  and  the  comb-honey  pro- 
docer  who  does  not  use  two  pieces  hai^  not  yet 
learned  his  trade;  so  there  is  but  little  if  any 
extra  work  or  loss  in  leveling  or  using  the 
drawn  combs  again. 

But  *'  what  does  the  wood  in  the  sections  look 
like  after  all  this?''  When  we  first  began 
using  the  drawn  combs  we  scraped  them  before 
returning  tbeui  to  the  super;  but  now  we  never 
scrape  such  sections  until  they  are  filled  with 
honey  again,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  shipplng- 
case^.  We  scrape  the  top  and  bottoms  of  all 
our  finished  supers  of  comb  honey.  Before  the 
sections  are  removed  therefrom  they  are  all 
wedged  up  tight  in  the  supers;  and,  the  work 
being  accurately  done,  the  tops  and  bottoms 
are  nearly  as  smooth  and  level  as  a  board.  We 
set  them  on  end  on  a  table;  sit  down  in  front 
of  them,  and  with  a  scraper  made  of  a  piece  of 
old  saw  cut  to  a  proper  shape,  and  sharpened 
so  it  will  cut  like  a  srooothlng-plane,  we  quick- 
ly make  the  sections  so  new-looking  and  clean 
that  we  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  the  most  fastidious  customer;  so  there  Is 
no  bugbear  of  soiled  sections  with  us.  By  the 
way,  I  clean  all  the  supers  of  sectluu^,  however 
made,  iu  the  way  stated. 

As  to  the  doctor's  inquiry  as  to  whether  we 
have  propolis  here,  I  would  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  as  plentiful  here  as  elsewhere; 
but  we  have  far  less  of  it  than  most  others.  I 
remember  that,  at  the  hotel  in  Madison,  Wis., 
we  explained  our  way  of  preventing  propolis 
and  borr-combs  to  two  distinguished  bee- men 
(A.  I.  Root  and  C.  C.  Miller),  and  they  said 
they  wished  it  was  true  elsewhere  than  at 
Forestville,  Minn.  Our  way  Is  to  have  all  bee- 
spaces  kept  very  close  to  and  not  above  3i  inch, 
to  prevent  borr-combs  and  to  have  every  thing 


about  the  hives  where  the  bees  have  to  travel 
made  very  smooth.  For  this  purpose  we  now 
paint  the  inside  of  our  hives,  and  have  them, 
as  well  as  the  frames,  supers,  sections,  and 
every  part  the  bees  must  walk  over,  very 
smooth.  And  now,  friends,  this  does  lessen  the 
evil  of  burr-combs  and  propolis,  not  only  at 
Forestville,  but  everywhere  that  bees  work.  A 
rough  fuzzy  board  is  about  the  same  to  a  bee  as 
a  piece  of  rough  boggy  brush  land  would  be  to 
a  laboring  man  to  travel  through;  and  the  first 
thing  the  sensible  bees  do  is  to  make  the  ways 
they  must  constantly  travel  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible. This  they  do  by  gnawing,  and  varnish- 
ing with  propolis;  and  I  am  now  certain  that 
all  frames  should  be  very  smooth,  and  may  be 
dipped  Into  proper  paint  with  profit;  and  If 
only  one  side  of  the  hives  is  painted,  the  inside 
should  be  preferred,  as  it  keeps  the  wood  from 
being  soaked  with  water  in  winter,  and  injur- 
ing the  colony's  health  and  causing  the  wood 
to  warp  and  check.  Warped  covers  have  never 
troubled  me;  but  they  are  carefully  made,  and 
both  sides  well  painted. 

I  have  never  used  wide  frames  in  connection 
with  drawn  combs;  but  I  have  invented  a  new 
super  composed  of  peculiar  wide  frames  in  con- 
nection with  my  slotted  and  cleated  separators, 
withoht  any  section  case,  that  is  not  only  cheap 
and  handy,  but  keeps  all  sides  of  the  sections 
entirely  clean;  and  the  readers  of  Gubakings 
shall  know  all  about  it  f>oon. 

In  closing  I  will  admonish  those  keeping  sec- 
tions over  for  future  use  to  pile  up  the  supers 
and  cover  from  the  light. 

I  hope  I  have  made  the  method  of  profitably 
using  drawn  combs  plain. 

Forestville,  Minn. 

[This  is  indeed  an  important  question,  and  I 
believe  our  friend  Taylor  has  hit  upon  the 
proper  solution  of  that  problem  of  unfinished 
sections.  At  the  convention  in  Chicago  one  or 
two  reported  very  favorably  regarding  the 
Taylor  method  of  leveling  down  tl)<»  combs; 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  the  comb-ievel<-r  was  a 
good  thihg.  and  a  very  important  adjunct  to 
the  apiary,  i  should  like  to  hear  from  our 
readers  who  have  tested  the  Taylor  comb-lev- 
eler; and  even  If  it  does  give  our  old  friend  a 
little  free  advertising.. It  is  all  right.  A  good 
thin?  should  occasionally  be  pushed  along,  and 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  them.— Ed.] 

LOHOEYITT  OF  BSS8. 


WUT  DO  THBY  LIVR  IX)NG9R  SOMK  SEASONS 
THAN  OTHERS?  DEAD  BI^OOD;  BEES  DYING 
BY  THE  THOUSAND;  IS  rr  A  NEW  DISEASE? 
AND  IP  SO,  WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE? 

By  C.  Davenport. 

The  season  of  1895  has  in  this  locality  been  a 
peculiar  one  in  many  respects.  The  loss  of 
bees  around  here  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1894-'05  was  fully  a  half.  I  lost  more  than 
half  of  mine,  so  last  summer  I  ran  only  one 
yard,  and  this  Is  all  I  intend  to  run  in  the  future. 
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for  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  Intend 
to  follow  fanning  in  connection  with  bee-keep- 
ing. Bat  a9  I  shall  have  a  very  favorable  lo- 
cation for  bees  I  expect  to  keep  profitably  about 
150  colonies  in  this  yard. 

Now,  perhaps  it  may  interest  some  for  me  to 
give  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  large  loss 
of  bees  here  last  winter  and  spring,  and  to 
describe  some  of  the  things  in  regard  to  bees 
that  took  place  the  past  summer. 

Although  it  was  very  dry  here  in  1894  we  had 
a  fair  fall  flow  which  lasted  very  late,  and  col- 
onies went  into  winter  quarters  very  strong  in 
bees,  especially  young  bees.  But  I  believe 
there  are  other  things  of  more  importance  for 
the  successful  wintering  of  bees  than  to  have 
plenty  of  young  ones  in  the  fall.  One  summer 
I  had  a  strong  second  swarm  issue  from  a  large 
box  hive.  I  do  not  remetnber  the  date,  but  it 
was  Just  before  basswood  blossomed.  The 
queen  of  this  swarm  was  lost  on  her  mating- 
trip,  or  in  some  other  way,  for  I  am  certain 
that  they  did  not  have  a  laying  queen  at  any 
time  during  the  summer.  I  thought  I  would 
let  them  do  without  one,  to  see  what  they 
would  do.  They  were  hived  on  combs  that 
contained  considerable  honey,  so  they  did  not 
have  uiujh  i-oom  to  store  bel6w;  but  they  filled 
up  what  room  there  was,  and  then,  instead  of 
working  much  in  the  sections,  they  took  the 
world  easy. 

In  the  fall  I  thought  I  would  unite  what  few 
of  them  were  left,  with  some  other  colony;  but 
on  coming  to  examine  them  I  was  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  bees  there  was  left.  There 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  many  as  when  I  hived 
them;  so  in  order  to  experiment  further  they 
were  put  in  the  cellar,  where  the  rest  were. 
They  came  out  in  good  shape  in  the  spring.  A 
queen  was  given  to  them:  and  although  they 
dwindled  away  very  fast,  they  pulled  through 
all  right. 

Now,  in  this  case  the  workers  lived  at  least 
10  or  11  months,  not  only  a  few,  but  thousands 
of  them.  But  they  would  not  do  so  every  year. 
If  the  same  thing  had  been  tried  the  past  sum- 
mer I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  a 
live  bee  left  after  they  had  been  in  the  cellar  a 
month. 

I  believe  bees  live  longer  some  years  than 
they  do  others.  In  the  fall  of  1894  there  was  a 
ood  deal  of  honey-dew  gathered  in  this  locali- 
ty. This,  or  something  else,  caused  the  bees 
to  have  diarrhea  after  they  had  been  confined 
for  some  time.  I  think  it  was  the  honey-dew 
that  caused  it,  for  colonies  that  had  sugar  stores 
did  not  have  it.  Still,  I  have  wintered  bees  on 
honey-dew  in  first-class  shape;  in  fact,  last 
winter  some  colonies  wintered  in  good  con- 
dition on  it.  Again,  some  that  died  with 
honey-dew  stores  did  not  get  the  diarrhea. 
They  seemed  to  fall  right  down  from  the  combs, 
and  die  without  a  struggle.    What  caused  this 


difference  In  some  cases,  where  the  stores  were 
the  same,  gathered  from  the  same  yard,  and 
the  colonies  side  by  side  in  the  same  cellar,  is 
more  than  I  know.  But  these  cases  were  ex- 
ceptions; for  most  colonies  that  were  on  stores 
that  they  gathered  got  the  diarrhea,  and  were 
in  poor  condition  when  put  out  in  the  spring. 
Mine  were  put  out  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  every  thing  was  very 
favorable.  But  suddenly  the  field-bees  com- 
menced to  die  by  the  thousand.  Strong  colo- 
nies were,  in  a  few  few  days,  reduced  to  a  small 
nucleus;  many  colonies  perished  outright,  and 
this  when  the  weather  was.  warm  and  mild. 
The  bees  were  at  the  time  working  on  a  species 
of  willow  from  which  they  were  getting  large 
quantities  of  honey  or  honey-dew.  I  felt  sure 
that  this  was  poisonous,  and  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  so  many  colonies  dying  around  here 
last  spring.  On  examining  these  willow  blos- 
soms with  a  strong  glass  they  were  found  to  be 
alive  with  a  small  spe!bies  of  louse.  Some 
around  here  thought  that  the  reason  the  field- 
bees  died  off  so  suddenly  was  because  they  had 
poor  winter  stores,  and  that  they  were,  there- 
fore. Id  a  feeble  condition  when  'put  out  In  the 
spring,  and  able  to  stand  but  a  few  days  of 
hard  work,  do  not  think  this  was  the  reason, 
because  I  had  some  colonies  that  had  pure  bass- 
wood  honey,  and  some  that  had  sugar  for  win- 
ter stores,  and  these  colonies  suffered  as  badly 
as  the  rest. 

About  the  time  these  willow  blossoms  were 
gone  there  commenced  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  dead  brood.  It  seemed  to  die  in  all  stages, 
and  this  dead  brood  continued  all  summer.  It 
vas  not  foul  brood,  although  it  resembled  it 
somewhat.  Every  colony  I  had  was  affected 
with  it,  some  more  so  than  others.  I  do  not 
know  what  i t  was,  or  what  caused  it.  I  thought 
at  first  it  was  caused  by  poisonous  honey;  but 
that  could  not  have  been  the  case,  for  this  dead 
brood  continued  as  long  as  there  was  any  brood 
reared. 

Last  fall  I  put  ^roe  colonies  into  clean  hives 
on  frames  filled  with  foundation.  Others  were 
put  into  new  hives  on  new  empty  frames. 
Others  I  treated  the  same  as  one  would  for 
foul  brood,  giving  frames  with  starters  first, 
then  changing  again.  But  in  all  cases,  as  soon 
as  new  brood  was  started  it  commenced  to  die 
as  badly  as  before.  Some  queens  that  I  got 
from  a  distance  were  introduced  to  some  of  the 
worst-affected  colonies.  In  some  cases  this 
changing  of  queens  seemed  to  help;  in  others, 
it  did  not. 

Just  before  white-clover  bloom  the  workers 
took  another  spell  of  dying.  They  would  come 
out  of  the  hives  mornings  soon  after  sunrise, 
crawl  around  awhile,  then  die.  Their  intes- 
tines seemed  to  be  full  of  thin  transparent 
liquid  of  a  very  sharp  and  acid  character. 
While  this  lasted  only  a  few  days,  some  feolo- 
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ni(*8  wfre  considerably  weakened.  Late  last 
fall  somn  colonies  were  affected  with  the  same 
thing  again.  From  some  hives  ihire  would 
come,  out  hunJieds,  and  ole  during  the  day. 
($ome  of  them  were  so  reduced  that,  in  some 
cases,  I  united  four  or  tive  together  before  put- 
ting them  into  the  cellar.  My  opinion  is,  that 
these  peculiar  conditions  were  causea  by  the 
character  or  kind  of  stores  gathered.  But  I 
can  not  understand  why  some  colonies  should 
be  affected  worse  than  others. 
Southern,  Minn.,  Jan.  2. 

[At  the  Illinois  State  Convention  in  Chicago, 
two  or  three  reported  this  same  dead  brooJ,  and 
bees  dying,  as  you  speak  of.  From  the  de- 
scription given,  as  in-  your  case,  it  was  plainly 
not  foul  brood:  but  what  it  was,  no  one  seem- 
ed to  know.  There  have  been  repealed  letter^^ 
on  the  same  thing,  and  we  had  it  one  sea&ou  in 
our  own  yard  and  part  of  another.  We  did 
nothing  for  it,  and  ii  finally  disappeared  of  it- 
self. We  shall  have  to  conclude  that  this  dead 
brood  is  probably  a  disease,  with  characteris- 
tics verv  similar  lo  those  of  foul  brood,  but  dif- 
fering in  that  it  ha«  no  effect  on  bees.  And 
now  the  questions  that  I  should  like  to  »ee 
solved  are  these:  (1.)  Is  it  a  case  of  poisoning, 
or  (2)  is  it  a  real  disease  caused  by  baciiiud, 
similar  to  that  of  foul  brood  ?  3.  If  so,  can  1 1  be 
curtd.  In  answer  to  the  lirst  question,  Mr. 
Davenport  seems  to  feel  that  it  Is  not  a  case  of 
poiMDlng.  In  answer  to  the  third  question— if 
he  is  correct,  treating  the  dead  brood  the  hame 
as  foul  brood  does  not  have  anv  influence  so  far 
as  the  core  is  concerned.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
German  bee-keepers,  especially  scientists  across 
the  water,  can  give  their  American  cousins  a 
little  more  light.  While  we  may  be,  and  urob- 
ably  are.  ahead  of  them  In  practical  apiculture, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  favorable  conditions  on 
this  side,  they  are  certainly  ahead  of  us  In  scl- 
entlHc  research.— Ed. J 


BU0ALYPTU8  HONET. 


aONKYFKOM  AU8TUA1JA;   MAILIMG-PAOKAOUS. 


Describing  tbiMn,  Mr.  Ward  says:  "  A  is  iron- 
bark  and  gum;  IJ,  C,  D,  and  E,  varieties  of  box; 
F,  assorted  gums.  A  and  B  are  from  my  own 
bees,  located  30  miles  from  the  sea.  F  is  from 
the  coast  close  to  the  sea.  C,  D,  and  E  are 
from  the  mountains." 

A  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  nice  sample 
of  light-yellow  beeswax;  and  before  opening  it 
I  had  to  look  at  the  accompanying  letter  to 
assure  myself  it  was  not  so.  It  is  candied  solid, 
and  Tm  describing  them  just  ns  I  received 
them,  for  I  baven^t  melted  them.  The  flavor  Is 
peculiar,  and  I  do  not  altogether  like  It.  "A 
little  rank,'*  one  of  the  tasters  called  it.  I  have 
been  told  that,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  flavor,  one  likes  it;  but  of  course  I  can't 
sppak  from  experience. 


By  Dr.  C  C.  Miller. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Ward,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
has  sent  me  six  samples  of  Australian  honey,  all 
of  it  eucalyptus.  I  had  no  idea  that,  under  t  hat 
one  name,  there  could  be  such  a  variety.  The 
samples  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  and  I'll 
try  to  tell  you  what  ihey  look  like. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  I  wish  you  could 
all  see  in  what  nice  shape  the  samples  came. 
They  are  in  six  bottles,  each  six  Inches  long 
*nd  %  in  diameter,  corked  tight,  and  covered 
vith  sealing-wax.  In  these  long  slender  bot- 
tlj'S  they  present  a  very  fine  appearance,  as 
evidenced  by  the  exclamations  of  delight  of  the 
woAen  on  seeing  them.  If  I  wanted  to  sell 
honey  by  sample  I  should  copy  closely  after 
Mr.  Ward*8  example.  And  the  packing  could 
liarUly  be  Improved  upon.  A  piece  of  IK -inch 
Pl»nk  has  1-lnch  holes  bored  Into  it  to  receive 
^he  bottles,  each  bottle  being  wrapped  in  paper 
^  as  to  make  a  close  flt,  then  a  thin  board 
cover  screwed  on. 


5s^ 


A  MAILIXO   PACKAGE  FOR  SAMPLES  OF  HONEY. 

B  is  also  granulated  with  a  fine  grain,  beau- 
tiful in  appearance,  very  light-colored,  looking 
a  good  deal  like  linden,  slightly  more  of  the 
cream  color  iu  tint.  It  has  the  peculiar  flavor 
In  a  less  marked  degree  than  A;  and,  after 
tasting  it  and  appearing  to  study  over  it  for  a 
minute,  Mrs.  Miller  said  very  decidedly,  '*I  like 
it.    It  has  a  kind  of  candy  taste." 

C  Is  very  light  In  color,  evenly  granulated, 
but  not  yet  solid.  Mrs.  Miller  likes  it.  Emma 
likes  it  better  than  H  and  I  think  I  like  it  less. 
I  suspect  It  Is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  tell  just 
what  one  does  think  of  these  samples  as  com- 
pared with  each  other,  especially  when  not 
many  roioutes  Intervene  in  the  tasting. 

D  is  partially  granulated,  and  is  the  darkest 
sample  In  the  lot— at  least  the  dullest,  for  it 
inclines  the  least  bit  toward  perhaps  brown  as 
compared  with  the  bright  color  of  A.  The 
flavor  approaches  that  of  A,  but  Emma  thinks 
there's  a  shade  of  maple-sugar  flavorj  mixed 
with  it.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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E  is  not  granulated  in  the  least;  of  heavy 
body,  clear  as  water,  and  almost  as  colorless- 
Just  a  tinge  of  amber  in  It  It  would  be  a  very 
hard  matter  to  find  a  sample  of  honey  present- 
ing a  finer  appearance.  Emma  says,  '*  I  rather 
like  it.*'  Mrs.  Miller  leaves  out  the  "rather." 
I  think  I  like  it  better  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. Whether  its  being  free  from  granulation 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  preference  I  can 
not  say. 

F  is  in  appearance  the  same  as  E,  with  jast  a 
littledeeper  tinge  of  amber.  The  flavor  is  also 
a  little  stronger,  and  Mrs.  Miller  still  prefers  E; 
but  Pm  not  sure  but  I  like  F  the  best  of  the  lot. 
It's  not  merely  a  milder  flavor  than  that  of  A, 
but  the  flavor  is  different. 

I  intended  to  melt  the  four  granulated  sam- 
ples: but  on  further  thought  I'll  send  the  whole 
lot  just  as  they  are  to  Medina.  You  Medina 
people  have  more  experience  in  sampling,  and 
your  judgment  may  not  at  all  agree  with  mine. 

If  these  samples  were  submitted  to  the  palate 
of  the  general  public.  I  suspect  there  would  be 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  would  like 
all  of  them,  some  none;  some  would  like  part 
and  dislike  part;  and  between  these  three  there 
would  be  all  the  varying  shades  of  opinion. 
The  liking,  too,  might  increas^tm  acquaintance. 

Marengo,  III. 

[The  cut  which  we  have  made  will  show  very 
nicely  the  style  of  package  in  which  this  honey 
came  so  long  a  distance  and  in  such  perfect 
order.  The  bottles  appear  to  be  none  other 
than  the  long  medicine-vials  used  by  physicians 
in  their  hand- grips. 

There  is  a  plenty  in  each  sample  to  taste  and 
to  inspect  as  to  body  and  color.  Many  of  the 
mailing-vials  sent  us  are  too  small  to  get  a  real 
good  taste.  Sometimes  I  find  I  want  a  **  good 
h\R  taste"  in  order  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
ho»i''v. 

Now,  please  don't  ask  us  to  supply  these.  Of 
course,  if  there  should  be  a  substantial  demand 
for  them  we  would  furnish  them.— Ed.] 


HONST-SBLLIKO  THBOUGH   COMKISSIOH 
HOUSES. 

PUBE    BOTTLED    HONEY  IN    CHICAGO;   A  REPLY 
TO  8.  T.  FISH  A  CO.'S  LETTER. 


By  Oeo.  W.  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:--!  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  article  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  pub- 
lished on  page  16  of  GLSANiNes  for  Jan.  1.  I 
was  interested  for  at  least  two  reasons;  viz.,  1. 
On  account  of  the  boastful  tone  of  the  article; 
and,  2.  For  the  several  instances  of  misleading 
statements. 

Mr.  Fish  says  he  bought  two  carloads  of  Utah 
honey,  Oct  26,  paying  cash  therefor,  about 
$5000,  and  that  '*  no  other  firm  in  this  city  dared 
risk  a  venture  of  this  kind,"  etc.  The /oc^  are 
these:  The  two  cars  contained  48,000  pounds  of 
comb  honey;  but  nearly  5000  pounds  of  it  went 
to  another  commission  house,  which,  at  10  cents 


per  pound,  was  about  $500  less  than  the  amount 
he  says  he  paid  for  the  two  cars  of  honey. 

Again,  I  know  that  one  other  firm  offered 
$5100  cash  for  the  two  cars;  and  that  there  was 
at  least  another  firm  on  the  same  street  abun- 
dantly able  to  buy  and  handle  that  honey. 
While  Mr.  Fish  may  be  a  big  "  fish  "  in  a  big 
river,  still  there  are  others  just  as  big  in  the 
same  old  stream. 

Mr.  Fish  also  refers  to  their  now  putting  op 
extracted  honey  In  glass  bottles  for  the  grocery 
trade,  and  that  he  "'  can  now  say  it  Is  possible 
for  the  consumer  to  procure  pure  honey  in  small 
packages."  He  says,'** This  is  something  we 
could  not  say  a  year  ago."  Did  I  not  know 
better.  1  might  possibly  believe  such  assertion. 
Two  years  ago  this  winter  I  began  to  bottle 
pure  honey,  and  sold  i  t  through  the  groceries. 
Also,  Mr.  6.  Walkei^-the  tall  Michigan  honey- 
man— has,  for  several  winters,  put  up  pure 
honey  in  tin  pails  and  glass  bottles  for  the  retail 
trade;  and  Mr.  F.  Grabt>e  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  a  good  deal  over  a  year  past.  The 
latter  gentleman  supplies  about  200  of  the  best 
groceries  with  pure  extracted  and  comb  honey. 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  I  have  given  them,  it 
shows  that  in  one  case,  at  least,  too  much  per- 
sonal horn-blowing  Is  apt  to  be  somewhat 
**  fishy." 

All  the  really  large  and  reliable  honey -dealers 
that  I  know  in  Chicago  can  be  counted  on  sev- 
eral less  than  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

THOSE  ATCHLEY  LESSONS  IN  BEE-KEEPINO. 

I  have  been  somewhat  amused  at  the  spar- 
ring that  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  bee- 
papers— and  notably  in  Gleanings— with  ref- 
erence to  the  **  Lessons  in  Profitable  Bee-keep- 
ing" that  were  reprinted  in  the  Southland 
Queen,  and  indirectly  credited  to  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  only  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
SouthUmd  Queen,  when  they  began.  Having 
paii  for  those  **  Lessons"  when  they  first  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  over  the 
name  of  **Mr8.  Jennie  Atchley,"  beginning 
with  May,  1894,  of  conrse  they  belonged  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  I  electrotyped  them 
as  fa^t  as  they  were  printed,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  book  form  afterward,  "  Mrs.  Atch- 
ley "  paying  for  i-he  electrotype  plates. 

Upon  deciding  to  change  the  conductor  of 
the  ** Southern  Department"  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  I  shipped  the  plates  to  "'  Mrs. 
Atchley,"  and  ihey  were  used  In  the  SouthUmd 
Queen.  The  correct  way  was  to  have  credited 
them  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  immediate- 
ly at  the  beginning  or  at  the  ending  of  iheTLes- 
sons  in  each  number  when  reprinting  them. 
But  the  error  can  easily  be  overlooked,  as  many 
people  are  unfamiliar  with  the  publiiifaing 
business,  and  will  haye  to  profit  by  actual  ex- 
perience. « 

Of  course,  any  one  who  so  desires  can  print 
those  Lessons,  a^.  t{^  t^^^  copyrighted 
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whi^n  (iriit  published :  but  very  likely  no  one 
will  c*rH  lo  use  them,  as  they  cover  mainly 
)»Qch  iD4U<r  a8  cau  bn  found  in  almost  any  of 
the  books  treating  on  the  nubji^ct  of  bee  keep- 
ing. At  any  ratn,  my  perml>sion  is  hereby 
gtvtiu  to  auy  one  desiring  lo  reprint  them,  if, 
when  doing  so,  proper  credit  is  given  the  Jour- 
Da)  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 

Chicago,  111. 

[8.  T.  Fish  &  Co.  probably  did  not  intend  to 
misrepresent;  out  having  looked  over  the  mat- 
ter somew  but  while  I  was  iu  Chicago  1  am  sure 
Mr.  York  is  right,  at  least  in  what  he  >ays  re- 
garding pure  bottled  honey  havintr  bt-en  sold  by 
others  than  8.  T.  Fish  &  Co.  Th<»  correction 
sliuuld  be  made,  for,  as  Fish  &  Co  s  article 
stood,  it  wtjk>  an  injustice  to  Byron  Walker  and 
others  who,  we  know,  have  handled  pure  honey 
only. 

If  the  SoittMand  Queen  had  cr<Hlited  the 
Lessons  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  in  each 
issQB  of  their  own  paper,  there  would  not  have 
been  this  misunderstanding  When  X  spoke 
favorably  of  the  Lessons  I  referred  to  an  issue 
containing  them  next  following  that  Issue  in 
which  credit  was  given.  As  Mr.  York  says,  it 
is  not  enough  to  give  credit  in  one  paper.—ED.] 


A  MOVmOKT  TO  FATHBS  LAK08TKOTH. 


A  FUND  TO  BE  BAIBBD  BY  BBB-KEKPEBS;  VOL- 
UNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS  ASKED  FOR. 

By  J.  S.  HartzeU, 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  by  different 
authors,  and  published  in  your  esteemed  Jour- 
nal. It  appears  more  familiar  to  me,  and  I 
presume  to  the  apicultural  world,  to  call  him 
''father  Langstroth,"  as  we  recognize  in  his  in- 
ventions a  new  era  in  the  keeping  of  bees;  and 
those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  that  pursuit, 
and  endeavoring  to  keep  apace  with  improve- 
meuis,  recognize  in  him  ,not  only  a  standard 
author,  but  authority  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  keeping  bees  for  prodt.  We  also  recognize  in 
him  the  inventor  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
^'Standard"  frame  and  hive— be  who  brought 
from  chaos,  as  it  were,  to  light,  or  enlightened 
the  world  upon  the  great  subject  of  keeping 
bees  for  profit.  Much  has  been  written  con- 
cerning his  worth  as  a  Christian,  ciiizen,  apia- 
rist, friend,  and  neighbor:  but  most  astonish- 
ing to  me  is,  of  all  those  who  have  written  con- 
curuing  him,  not  one  has  ventured  to  propose 
10  perpetuate  his  memory  or  mark  his  last  rest- 
ing-placu  by  erecting  a  suitable  monument, 
and  one  worthy  so  noble  a  personage  as  he.  I 
desire,  therefore,  friend  Root,  that  you  or  Dr. 
Miller,  or  some  of  our  most  worthy  fraternity, 
formulate  some  system  by  which  a  taxation,  as 
it  were,  of  the  apiarists  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  others  who  desire  or  will  contribute, 
might  set  apart  a  certain  amount  for  the  erec- 
tion of  said  monument;  and  when  sufficient  has 
been  subscribed  and  paid  in,  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  plans  and  specitications  for  the 
erection  of  it. 


Many  plans  are  laid  for  the  raising  of  money 
for  various  purposes.  One  1  saw  a  short  time 
since  requested  the  person  addressed  to  send  a 
penny  for  every  year  he  was  old.  The  amount 
so  contributed  was  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
church  or  canceling  a  church  debt— I  can't  call 
to  mind  which. 

Now,  can  not  a  formula  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  father 
Lang8troth*s  memory,  similar  to  the  above,  or, 
say,  send  a  penny  for  each  colony  of  bees  kept. 
I  think  all  the  bee-keepers  should  be  interested 
in  this,  and  feel  it  one  of  the  grandest  if  not  the 
grandest  privilege  of  his  life  to  contribute  to- 
ward perpetuating  the  memory  of  so  noble  and 
Christian  a  man  as  father  Langstroth. 

1  don*t  know  how  the  brotherhood  of  bee- 
keepers feels  toward  applying  a  mite,  as  it 
were,  to  what  1  might  consider  a  great  object 
and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
noble  dead.  Let  us  gives  as  the  Lord  requires— 
cheerfully. 

Addison,  Pa.,  Jan.  14. 

[I  am  very  glad,  friend  Hartzell,  that  you 
have  set  the  ball  rolling.  Dr.  Miller,  with 
whom  I  talked  a  few  days  ago,  was  very  desir- 
ous that  some  scheme  should  be  formulated  (for 
the  Dandants  had  already  corresponded  with 
him)  and  put  iftiaiaotion  at  once. 

I  know  that  times  have  been  hard  with  bee- 
keepers; and  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  money  on  every  side;  but  still  I  be- 
lieve there  are  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  who 
would  like  to  contribute  something  toward  this 
fund,  and  I  am  there  lore  going  to  ask  for  vol- 
untary coniributions  of  whatever  you  may  feel 
able  to  give.  As  som^  of  the  amounts  must 
necessarily  be  small,  we  will  not  publish  the 
list  of  names  unless  so  desired  by  the  donors. 
The  Ddkdants  have  already  given  handsomely, 
and  our  drm  can  scarcely  afford  to  do  less.  I 
also  feel  sure  that  other  supply  manufacturers 
will  be  willing  to  give  their  proportionate 
share. 

The  funds  cau  be  sent  to  us  or  to  any  of  the 
bee-Journals,  but  be  sure  to  say  for  the  Lang- 
stroth monument  fund.  When  they  are  all  re- 
ceived the  amounts  will  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Cowan,  to  purchase  such  a  monument  as  her 
own  Judgment  and  the  generosity  of  the  bee- 
keepers will  allow. 

After  thu  monument  is  secured  and  in  place. 
Gleanings  would  ask  for  a  photograph  of  it  to 
show  to  the  readers  the  burial-place  of  our  dear 
and  respected  Langstroth,  and  the  last  testi- 
monial from  his  bee-keeping  friends.— Ed.] 


THB  HITS  MAP. 


WHY  IT  WILL  NOT  BE  A  SUCCESS  AS  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE    BEST  HIVE  TO  USE. 

By  C.  A.  Hatch, 

Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Editor,  what  a  contract 
you  have  on  your  hands  when  you  agree  to 
print  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the 
kind  of  hive  used  in  each  place?  The  first  step 
you  would  have  to  take  would  be  to  have  a 
complete  map  of  the  honey  flora  of  each  loca- 
tion, otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  in 
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location,  and,  consequently,  a  hiFe  that  Is  good 
for  one  place  woald  be  a  good  one  for  the  same 
flora  in  any  location.  For  is  it  not  an  axiom 
that  the  only  difference  in  management  requir- 
ed for  different  locations  is  caused  by  different 
honey  sources? 

But  are  you  sure  that  location  malces  as 
much  difference  in  the  hive  question  as  some  of 
us  have  been  led  to  think  ?  After  studying  the 
inclosed  map  in  connection  with   the  honey 


MAP  OP  WISCONSIN,  SHOWING   THE  SIZES  OP  HIVES  IN  USE. 


25  miles  separating  any  of  the  places.  Cala- 
mine and  Platteviile  should  have  about  the 
same  honey  sources,  and  yet  France  <&  Son's 
apiary  is  run  on  the  large-hive  plan;  and  Mr. 
Murray,  at  Calamine,  thinks  eight  frames  are 
Just  the  thing.  lam  afraid  that,  if  you  were 
to  hand  this  map  to  a  beginner,  and  tell  him  to 
select  from  it  the  best  hive  for  his  neighbor- 
hood he  would  be  as  much  in  the  fog  and  doubt 
as  the  waiter  was  who  asked  the  Carman  which 
he  would  have,  tea  or  coffee,  and 
he  answered, "  Yes." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  map.  The 
places  are  indicated  by  numbers, 
thinking  that  so  much  writing  on 
so  small  a  map  would  mix  it  up  too 
much.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  am 
right  as  to  the  kind  of  hive  used  in 
all  cases  ;  but  if  wrong,  the  one 
wronged  can  set  himself  or  herself 
right  by  so  reporting  to  you. 

There,  friend  Root,  don't  you  see 
location  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
matter?  When  you  get  that  map 
complete  I  want  a  copy  if  it  does  not 
come  too  high. 
Ithaca,  Wis. 


flora  of  each  place  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
management  in  the  spring  has  more  to  do  with 
it  than  all  else;  and  perhaps  our  early  choice 
and  prejudice  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  hive  used  as  any  thing.  If  a  bee- 
man  prefers  an  eight- frame  hive,  he  has,  as  a 
rule,   commenced   with   that   kind,   and    has 


[I  said  the  hive  question  was  to  be  discon- 
tinued; but  this  article  by  C.  A.  Hatch  treats 
of  the  subject  in  a  little  different  manner  than 
it  has  heretofore  been  considered.  As  friend 
Hatch  presents  the  matter  in  his  map,  it  seems 
to  me  it  knocks  the  arguments  of  both  the 
eight  and  ten  framers  into  smithereens;  but 
then.  If  we  could  see  added  on  to  the  end  of  those 
lines  in   that   table  the  average  number  of 


No.  1. 

•'  2. 

"  3. 

"  & 

•'  4. 

»'  4. 

•'  6. 

*  6. 
*'  6. 
•'  7. 
"  7. 
•*  7. 
*»  8. 
•*  9. 
**  10. 
"  11. 
"  12w 

"  la 

**  14. 

"  15. 

"  16. 

*  15. 
*'  16. 
'»  IT. 
"  18. 


Wm.  Cox,  Viroqua; 

McCarty.  Viola; 

Mrs.  Plckard.  RIchl'Dd  Ctr. 

Mr.  Mofflt, 

O.  Ludker,  Loyd; 

D.  Bowe,        *^ 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Ithaca; 


10  frames. 


Honey  flora,  clover,  basswood,  and  fall  flowers. 


(Gallup) 


Late  8. 1.  Freeborn,  Ithaca;  12 


Mr.  Bvans,  Wauzeka;  large  hive. 
M.  M.  Rice.  Boscobel;  ** 

Late  B.  F.  Rice,  Boscobel; 
Late  Bd.  Pike,  Boscobel; 

B.  France  &  Soo.  Platteviile; 

Mr.  Murrav,  Calamine;  8  frames. 

Harry  Lathrop,  Brownt'n;  8       " 

Mr.  Hoffman,  Monroe;  8 

F.  Minnick,  Baraboo;  10 

The  Grimms,  Jefferson;  8       '* 

F.  L.  Snyder,  Orion ;  10       *  • 

D.  D  Dan Iher,  Madison;  8       *' 

Dr.  Vance,  Madison ;  8 

Spanlnburffb.  Madison;  large  hive. 
O.  C.  Blancnard,  Ironton;  '* 

C.  Randall.  Buckey;  8  frames. 
F.  Wilcox,  Mansion;  8 


(Gallup) 


adapted  his  management  to  that;  and  if  he  is 
a  success  he  thinks  his  hive  is  right,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  ten-framer. 

Viola,  Richland  Center,  and  Loyd  have  the 
same  honey  flora;  viz.,  clover,  basswood,  and 
fall  flowers;  yet  at  Viola  we  flnd  Mr.  McCarty, 
an  eight-framer;  and  at  L.  and  Richland  Cen- 
ter, those  who  use  a  larger  hive.  Climate  can 
not  make  the  difference,  for  there  is  not  over 


clover,  bassw'd,  horsemlnt,  fall  fl'rs. 


clover,  basswood,  and  fall  flowers. 


and  horsemlnt. 
and  asters. 


and  fall  flowers. 


Eounds  per  colony  for  the  last  ten  years,  per- 
aps  we  could  better  decide  which  gives  the 
better  results.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we 
shall  have  to  conclude  that  theyall  get  honey, 
and  they  all  cret  good  results.  Why  ?  Becaase 
each  size  or  form  of  hive  can  be  made  to  fit  the 
locality  and  the  man. 

As  to  a  general  map  for  the  whole  country,  if 
all  took  hold  of  it  we  should  have  the  map;  bat 
so  far  only  two  have  ventured  their  assistance. 
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ISeisomableL 

or  G.M»DookiTT^K<6oiiooifiaN.X 


OATHKRIKe  THE  WHBAT  FBOM  THE  OHAFF. 

Question.— In  reading  the  bee-papers  I  find 
moch  that  appears  to  me  as  chaff,  while  there 
is  some  real  wheat  to  nearly  every  number  of 
any  of  them.  Now,  how  can  I  separate  this 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  have  it  so  I  can  at 
any  time  turn  to  and  find  the  wheat,  without 
reading  the  chaff  all  over? 

ilrwwcr.— This  Is  a  question  which  once 
bothered  me  a  good  deal,  and  one  on  which  I 
have  written  in  the  past;  but  as  it  is  a  question 
of  Importance,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat 
somewhat,  especially  that  those  just  starting 
may  be  able  to  use  our  bee- literature  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  find  that  our  successful 
men  are  those  who  read  the  most  closely  along 
their  line  of  business,  and  put  what  they  read 
into  practice.  Now,  in  order  that  we  may 
profit  by  what  we  read  we  must  remember  it  at 
the  time  we  wish  to  put  it  in  practice;  and  as 
much  which  is  valuable  in  our  bee- papers  is 
poblished  out  of  season,  it  is  hard  to  remember 
it  till  the  time  of  practice,  unless  we  have  some 
means  to  help  us  remember  it  at  the  right 
time. 

While  studying  along  these  lines,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  purchased  a  smallish  leather-bound  book 
eoDtaining' blank  leaves  to  the  number  of  sixty; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  have  only  twenty-four. 
This  book  I  arr&nged  similar  to  an  assessor's, 
which  has  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A 
to  Z  on  the  outside  margin  of  the  leaves.  Cut 
the  leaves  just  as  you  would  to  letter  them; 
but  instead  of  lettering  them  write  on  the  little 
square  of  the  first,  ''Jan.  1;"  on  the  second, 
"Jan.  15;"  on  the  third,  "Feb.  V  and  so  on, 
giving  one  leaf,  or  two  pages,  for  each  half- 
month  to  the  end  of  the  year.  When  Glsan- 
IH68  first  comes  it  is  carefully  read  and  laid 
away  In  a  place  set  apart  for  It,  and  the  other 
papers  which  I  take  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  in 
perfect  order  to  be  bound,  which  I  generally  do 
myself,  by  driving  wire  nails  through  and 
elinching  them,  which  makes  each  volume 
bandy  when  I  wish  to  refer  to  them. 

In  reading,  the  most  important  part  is  to  pre- 
serve the ''  wheat  '*  in  our  literature,  and  make 
good  Qse  of  it  after  we  have  it  all  preserved  in 
good  order.  With  the  pressure  of  work  that  is 
Is  upon  me,  I  can  not  find  time  to  read  any 
volume  a  second  time  to  get  the  many  points 
in  it  which  may  be  of  value.  If  I  were  obliged 
to  read  all  a  second  time  to  get  the  points  I 
considered  of  value  to  me  I  fear  I  should  never 
get  them  at  all.  I  read  once  all  .there  is  in  a 
paper,  and  then  I  want  it  so  that  I  can  get  at 
what  is  of  use  to  me,  in  a  moment,  when  want- 


ed at  another  time.  To  do  this,  whenever  I  sit 
down  to  read  a  fresh  paper  I  have  a  pencil  with 
me;  and  when  I  find  a  new  idea,  or  an  old  one 
I  wish  to  experiment  with  farther,  I  mark  it. 
In  some  instances  the  marks  will  embrace  a 
whole  article,  while  others  call  attention  to  a 
few  lines.  In  future  years,  or  at  any  time  I 
wish  to  find  that  which  is  really  valuable  to 
me  in  my  volume,  all  I  have  to  do  Is  to  read 
the  marked  passages  and  thus  get  the  cream  of 
the  whole  year  in  a  little  time. 

So  far  I  could  get  along  without  any  book  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind;  butitoftener  than  any 
other  way  happens  that  some  of  the  best  ideas 
are  suited  only  to  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  that  season  more  than  six  to  nine  months 
from  the  time  that  I  read  It.  As  my  memory 
is  not  sufiScient  for  set  times  and  dates,  I  must 
have  some  means  to  remind  me  of  the  valuable 
points  just  when  they  will  be  of  use  to  me,  and 
this  was  what  led  me  to  get  and  fix  a  book  as 
above.  This  book  Is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
chair  which  I  generally  occupy  when  reading, 
together  with  a  pencil,  so  that,  when  I  come  to 
any  ideas  or  passages,  p&rts  of  an  article,  or  an 
entire  article,  which  I  think  will  be  of  use  to 
me  in  the  future,  I  mark  it  with  the  pencil,  and 
then  jot  down  the  page  and  subject  in  my  book, 
under  the  date  to  which  it  Is  applicable.  Thus 
I  have  all  the  matter  which  I  consider  valuable 
to  me,  contained  In  the  numerous  papers  which 
I  read,  arranged  with  reference  to  the  time  it 
is  to  be  used,  all  before  me  at  a  moment's  notice 
in  this  book.  On  any  date,  between  Jan.  1st 
and  Jan.  15th,  when  I  have  time,  I  open  this 
book  to  January  first  and  look  over  all  there  is 
on  this  page;  and  If,  for  instance,  I  find  "how 
to  put  foundation  in  sections,"  that  being  a 
different  way  of  doing  this  from  any  which  I 
had  previously  used,  as  given  in  some  one  of 
the  papers  which  I  have  read  during  the  year 
1895;  and  as  this  is  the  time  I  am  putting  foun- 
dation in  sections,  preparing  for  another  sea- 
son's honey  crop,  I  try  the  plan  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, if  I  chance  to  find  such  a  note  regard- 
ing putting  In  foundation  In  this  book.  To 
explain  more  fully:  In  one  of  my  bee- papers  I 
find  how  the  honey  crop  may  be  increased  with- 
out any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  swarm 
by  unqueening  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  harvest.  As  the  last  half  of  June 
would  be  when  I  could  make  use  of  this  infor- 
mation to  my  profit,  if  I  ever  could,  I  turn  to 
June  15th  (by  putting  my  thumb  on  that  date 
when  opening  the  book),  and  write,  giving  the 
name  of  the  paper,  the  year,  and  the  page, 
after  which  I  say,  '*  Unqueening  colonies  for 
non-swarming  and  a  greater  yield  of  boney." 
When  this  date  (June  15)  arrives  I  look  over  all 
that  is  written  there;  and  as  I  come  to  this  I 
take  down  the  volume  and  turn  to  the.  place, 
and  there  is  just  what  I  want,  at  the  right 
time,  for  the  bees  are  ^li;eaj^yt@^^^he 
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first  honey  of  the  season.  Sa  I  go  to  work  and 
try  the  new  plan  on  the  morrow,  by  uuqueening 
from  two  to  five  colonies,  working  the  rest  of 
the  apiary  )n  the  old  way  till  I  see  how  this 
works.  If  the  unqueenlng  plan  proves  valuable 
I  mark  this  place  on  the  book  with  a  star;  or 
if  worthless,  I  draw  my  pencil  across  the  whole 
line,  thas  crossing  it  off. 

If  I  have  made  this  plain,  and  I  think  I  have, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  all  of  real  worth,  to 
me,  of  many  volumes  in  this  book,  while  the 
matter  which  was  worth  only  once  reading  is 
left  out. 


MORE  ABOUT  8WBBT  GLOVER;  WHEN  IT  BLOOMS, 
ETC. 

Friend  Root:—l  see  in  Nov.  15th  Gleanikos 
that  W.  W.  K.  wants  information  as  to  what 
season  of  the  year  sweet  clover  blooms.  It 
blooms  here  from  July  1st  until  frost  kills  it.  It 
is  so  plentiful  here  that,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
my  crop  of  white  honey  h^been  gathered  from 
it  exclusively.  For  the  last  two  seasons  my 
crop  of  honey  has  been  very  light,  because  the 
clover  did  not  seed  itself,  owing  to  the  extreme- 
ly dry  weather. 

Sweet-clover  seed  must  be  sown  and  make  a 
stand  in  the  fall,  for  next  season  s  t>loom.  It 
never  blossoms  the  same  year  it  is  sown.  If  W. 
W.  K.  wants  to  raise  it  for  his  hares,  he  can  sow 
it  in  early  spring;  and  if  the  season  is  a  wet 
and  growing  one  he  could  cut  it  in  the  fall.  It 
would  probably  get  to  be  nearly  a  foot  high, 
and  should  be  cut  young  before  it  gets  near 
blooming;  for,  after  that  period,  it  becomes  too 
woodv  to  be  eaten  by  any  kind  of  stock.  It  is 
with  hares  as  it  is  with  other  kinds  of  stock  an- 
imals—they must  be  educated  to  eat  it.  I  have 
tried  feeding  it  to  my  Belgian  hares,  but  they 
do  not  relish  it.  I  presume,  though,  after  feed- 
ing it  exclusively,  they  would,  like  other  stock, 
learn  to  like  it. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  a  bad  weed.  You  turn  it 
under  before  it  seeds,  and  that  kills  it.  It  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  when  so  plowed  under. 

G.  J.  Flansburg. 

South  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19. 


AGE  OF  BBE8. 

Early  last  May  I  hived  a  swarm  of  Italians, 
and  next  day  I  found  their  queen  dead  under 
the  alighting- board.  I  gave  the  colony  aqueon- 
cell.  The  weather  was  unusually  cool  at  the 
time,  aud,  several  weeks  after,  I  uotlced  that 
the  hive  was  queenless;  and  on  opening  ill 
found  that  the  young  queen  had  never  emerged 
from  the  cell.    Laying  workers  being  present, 


no  effort  was  made  to  requeen.  In  July,  notic- 
ing that  the  hive  was  very  heavy,  and  fearing 
robbers,  I  removed  the  hive  and  substituted  a 
three-frame  nucleus  hive  on  the  same  stand, 
and  drove  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  with 
smoke.  They  took  refuge  in  the  nucleus  hive, 
which  was  furnished  with  frames  filled  with 
foundation.  Desiring  to  see  how  long  they 
would  live  without  a  queen,  and  hoping  that 
they  would  draw  out  the  foundation,  I  let  the 
bees  remain  In  the  nucleti.«t  hive  all  summer. 
They  drew  out  the  foundaiioa  in  one  frame  in 
a  patch  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  surviv- 
ed until  October  16th,  when  the  last  one  perish- 
ed. Thi:i  is  evidence  that  bees  may  survive  for 
six  months  of  summer  —  an  occurrence  that 
seems  a  little  unusual  in  view  of  what  is  usual- 
ly taught  in  the  books.  The  swarm  was  sec- 
ondary, and  the  queen,  consequently,  a  virgin, 
and  no  brood  was  raised,  so  that  the  last  sur- 
vivor was  over  six  months  old. 

During  an  experience  of  four  years  in  keeping 
bees  I  have  had  as  many  as  five  swarms  lose 
their  queens  during  the  first  week,  and  gradual- 
ly dwindle  away  during  the  summer,  always 
building  crooked  and  irregular  combs,  and  per- 
ishing in  the  fall;  but  I  have  never  known  bees 
to  survive  quite  so  long  as  in  this  instance. 

Columbia,  Miss.,  Dec.  14.  T.  S.  Ford. 

[The  circumstance  you  relate  isaUttleout 
of  the  run  of  the  ordinary,  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  evidence  showing  the  age  of  bees  un- 
der average  circumstances.  When  death  is 
staring  them  in  the  face,  bees  have  a  fashion  of 
economizing  their  stores,  or  even  their  energies, 
when  it  is  evident  the  effort  will  reduce  tneir 
numbers.  If  stores  are  scarce  they  will  cut 
down  or  stop  brood-rearing  in  order  to  save 
them;  and  you  have  given  us  an  incident  of 
how  they  will,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, save  their  bee  life.  The  age  of  bees 
under  all  circumstances  can  best  be  determined 
by  changing  the  color  of  the  bees  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  queen  whose  bees  differ  in  color  or 
marking  from  those  already  in  the  hive.  As 
the  new  bees  come  on.  the  old  bees  will  i?o  right 
on  spending  their  energies  as  before.  Wh»»n  an 
Italian  queen  is  introduced  to  blacks,  or  vice 
i7er«a,  the  old  bees,  after  a  heavy  honey-flow, 
will  begin  to  disappear  pretty  fast  in  six  weeks. 
After  the  honey  flow  I  have  seen  blacks  and 
hybrids  in  a  colony  for  six  months  and  more.— 
Ed.]  

a  good  strain  of  five  banders. 
I  will  continue  breeding  the  five-banded  Ital- 
ians, which  have  been  so  much  condemned  in 
Gleanings;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  a 
strain  that  has  not  met  with  so  much  condem- 
nation; and  as  honey-gatherers  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  best.  I  do  not  think 
any  sti*ain  of  bees  has  met  with  greater  suc- 
cess iu  this  line  than  mine  have.  Among  other 
letters  speaking  of  their  praise  I  have  one  giv- 
ing the  statement  where  one  of  my  ''dollar*' 
queens  gave  a  surplus  of  over  70  lbs.  of  choice 
comb  houey  by  the  side  of  two  of  A:  I.  Root's 
six  dollar  queens  that  did  Dot  store  ehough  to 

winter.    This    is  only   ofn^ instance    among 
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many,  although  this  is  rather  an  exaggeration 
to  most  of  them.  It  is  unjust  to  class  all  five- 
banded  bees  as  the  same,  although  the  name 
"  five  banders ''  is  a  misnomer,  and  should  nev- 
er be  used.  Chas.  D.  Duvall. 
Satsama  Heights,  Fla.,  Dec.  22. 

ri  have  never  claimed  anywhere  in  these 
columns  that  a/l  five- banded  bees  were  inferi- 
or. If  you  can  tind  such  a  statement  Til  give  you 
—let's  see— our  very  best  breedi ng -queen. —Ed  ] 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

I  MAKE  no  formal  report  of  the  Illinois  State 
Bee-keepers'  convention  which  I  attended  in 
Chicago,  Jan.  9th  and  10th;  but  I  have  made 
various  references  to  what  was  said  and  done. 
Id  footnotes  and  editorials.  My  report,  or  the 
remainder  of  it,  then,  will  probably  be  made  up 
of  similar  references  in  future.  For  a  full  de- 
tailed report,  see  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

The  meeting,  I  am  happy  to  say,  while  not 
large  in  attendance,  was  lively  and  enthusias- 
tic. Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Miller,  real 
live  practical  questions  were  discnsi^ed. 

Chicago  is  an  ideal  place  lor  holding  conven- 
tions. There  we  find  the  great  houey-market, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  there  the 
great  and  enterprising  newspapers  fairly  tum- 
ble over  each  other  in  their  rivalry  to  get  out 
the  best  and  fullest  report  of  every  convention 
in  the  city.  The  Chicago  Record^  an  enterpris- 
ing 12-page  paper,  sold  for  only  1  ct,  In  its  issue 
for  Jan.  10  gave  a  fairly  good  notice  of  the  con- 
vention. Some  of  us  were, a  little  taken  back 
as  to  the  way  we  were  plctorially  represented. 
It  seems  the  Record  has  a  fashion  of  giving 
pictures  of  those  who  figure  In  the  various  con- 
ventions that  meet  there  from  week  to  week. 
The  meeting  of  bee-keep- 
ers was  no  exception.  A 
tew  of  the  members  had  a 
good  laugh  at  my  expense 
over  the  picture  that  rep- 
resented your  humble  ser- 
vant with  the  "big  head." 
At  the  earnest  request  of 
two  or  three  I  reproduce 
the  picture  itself.  Well, 
here  it  is.  I  should  have  J^^p^^L^M  Jp 
been  very  much  "mad"  SJr  11  ^W^ 
were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Record  artist  put  a  "  big  head  "  on  the 
others.  Those  who  received  this  doubtful  hon- 
or besides  myself  were  C.  SchryiBr,  M.  M.  Bald- 
ridge,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  Editor  York;  but 
their  pictures  looked  as  much  li^ce  them  as  a 
qneenbee  does  like  a  clothes-pin,  and  I  forbear 
"  showing  them  off." 


SENDING     HONEY      TO     COMHI88ION      HOUSES; 
TRICKS  OF  THE  trade;    SOME  OP  THE  DAN- 
GERS TO  BEE-KEEPERS  POINTED  OUT. 

In  our  last  issue  I  had  something  on  this  same 
subject;  and  being  desirous  of  pursuing  it  fur- 
ther while  in  Chicago,  both  in  the  convention 
and  between  sessions,  and  at  commission  houses 
that  I  called  upon,  I  made  it  a  special  subject 
of  inquiry;  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you 
the  plain  facts  as  I  found  them.  At  the  outset 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  the  commission  business  as  such.  My 
only  purpose  is  to  point  out  9ome  of  the  dan- 
gers, and  how  the  misunderstandings,  quarrels, 
and  possible  lawsuits  may  be  avoided. 

QUOTING  HO  NET  AT  MORE  THAN  ACTUAL.  MAR- 
KftT  PRICES. 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  convention  I  learned 
that  some  of  the  houses,  not  only  in  Chicago, 
but  other  cities  as  well,  had  been  making  a 
practice  of  making  special  high  quotations— at 
all  events,  considerably  higher  than  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  realize  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  object  of  this,  of  course,  was  to  get 
consignments  from  bee-keepers;  and  in  this 
they  succeeded  admirably.  Well,  having  re- 
ceived the  consignments  these  flrms  in  many 
cases  do  not  scrupl^o  meet  the  sharpest  com- 
petition in  the  open  market,  irrespective  of  what 
they  had  promised  in  the  way  of  returns  to  the 
bee-keeper;  and  the  honey  will  be  sold  for  sev- 
eral cents  lower  per  pound.  Of  course,  there  is 
complaint;  but  the  commission  house  gets  out 
of  it  by  claiming  a  loss  in  leakage,  broken- 
down  comb  honey,  or  poor  quality  all  round. 
Again,  they  will  claim  to  sell  at  quotations. 
They  will  quote  at,  say,  15  cts.  per  lb.,  and  real- 
ize to  the  bee-keeper  perhaps  8  cts.  They  claim 
that  the  honey  was  sold  at  15  cts.;  but  after 
taking  out  the  cartage,  freight,  commission, 
leakage,  and  other  little  items,  they  will  work 
it  around  somehow  so  as  to  net  the  bee-keeper 
only  8  cts. 

I  believe  I  have  not  overstated  the  situation. 
There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  can  testify 
that  they  have  been  served  this  way;  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  are  deceived  by  that 
firm  only  once.  The  trouble  here  is  on  both 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  the  bee-keeper,  in  look- 
ing over  the  market,  sees  the  name  of  one  firm 
that  quotes  much  higher  than  any  of  the  rest  in 
the  same  city,  and  he  rushes  his  honey  off  to 
them.  If  he  would  stop  a  moment  he  ought  to 
see  that  they  can  not  realize  better  prices— at 
least  not  much  better— than  their  competitors 
who  have  been  longer  in  the  business,  in  all 
probability.  But  he  docs  not  think  of  this.  He 
simply  thinks  these  are  better  prices  than  he 
has  been  getting  at  home:  and  he  forgets  that, 
out  of  that  price,  must  come  cartage,  freight, 
etc.,  and  that  a  firm  who  will  make  this  high 
quotation  is  pretty  apt  to  make  these  other 
items  much  larger  than 
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"  But,"  you  may  ask.  **  when  bee-keepers  are  ed  a  fair  deal  on  the  part  of  an  honest  com  mis- 
treated in  this  way  is  there  not  some  redress  by  sion  house.  Of  course,  there  may  be  mistakes; 
law?**  Yes,  perhaps;  but,  as  Byron  Walker  but  there  were  quite  a  few  extensive  honey-pro- 
said  at  the  convention,  the  firm  may  have  thou-  ducers  who  verified  the^e  figures,  and  acknow- 
sands  of  dollars  against  the  hundreds  of  the  bee-  lodged  them  to  be  essentially  correct.  In  roand 
keeper,  to  fight  him;  and  usually  the  amount  numbers,  then,  if  the  honey  sells  on  commission 
involved  is  less  than  a  hundred  dollars;  and  at  14,  the  bee-keeper  himself  can  expect  only 
when  he  comes  to  figure  up  the  cost  of  prosecu-  about  10  cts.  I  must  confess  that  the  expense 
tion  he  decides  to  let  the  matter  alone.  If  the  item  of  14  cts.  was  very  much  larger  than  I  ex- 
commission  house  is  dishonest,  it  will  bear  on  pected;  and  if  bee  keepers  generally  knew  the 
as  hard  as  it  can  without  Involving  a  suit.  cost  they  would  be  mon^  inclined  to  market 

In  the  first  place,  bee-keepers  should  go  to  around  home  rather  than  send  away  their 
their  nearest  bank  and  inquire  of  the  responsi-  honey  to  the  crowed  centers,  subject  to  close 
bility  of  the  firm  to  whom  they  propose  to  ship  competition,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  dishoo- 
honey;  but,  as  Byron  Walker  said  at  the  con-  est  treatment.  If  10  cts.  is  all  the  bee-keeper 
vention,  a  gilt-edge  credit  may  not  always  himself  gets  when  the  honey  sells  at  14  cts.  in 
mean  fair  and  honorable  dealing.  The  sugges-  the  open  market,  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
tion  was  made  in  the  convention  that  a  small  commission  firm,  how  much  will  that  bee-keep- 
consignment  be  sent  first,  and  in  the  mean  time  er  get  if  this  same  honey  goes  into  the  hands  of 
inquiry  be  made  of  bee-keepers  or  of  bee-Jour-  a  firm  that  is  unscrupulous,  or  a  little  sharp  in 
nals  who  may  know  them.  The  moral  is,  be  the  tricks  of  the  trade  ?  Bee  •  keepers  with 
careful  how  you  trust  new  firms  with  consign-  whom  I  talked  said  they  had  in  some  cases  been 
meats  of  your  honey,  especially  when  they  glad  to  get  7  and  even  tt  eta. ;  and  when  I  asked 
promise  to  do  very  much  better  than  old  firms  them  why  they  did  not  sue,  they  replied  that 
who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  and  with  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and  the  chance  of  Judgment 
whom  you  have  dealt  for  years,  and  received  in  their  favor,  would  be  more  than  the  amount 
honorable  treatment.  involved. 

ACTUAL  COST  OP  BRLUVO  ON  coMMi88ioN.Ii»  Chicago  is  a  great  center  for  selling  honey. 

Atone  of  the  sessions  of  the  convention  the  The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jbumol,  in 

question  was  asked,  '*What  is  the  usual  rate  of  commenting  on  this  point,  says: 

commission   charged?**    The    replies    to  this 

showed  that  some  firms  charge 6  and  others  10  J*^,''^?^  ^V.^'Jk'' u^i^J^^K""?"^^ ^i^^T 

OUVTTT7U  vunv  o^/uic  III  ujcj  T.ui»«B^  »  «"«  vt.u«i  o  XV  ^^jj  talking  with  the  head  of  what  we  consider  the 

per  cent.    But  some  bee-keepers  say  they  would  largest  firm  of  aiicago  honey-dealers,  about  selling 

rather  pay  ten  per  cent  commission,  and  get  honey   on    commission.    We   asked    partloularly 

better  service,  and  not  have  a  long  string  of  about  the  amount  op  pw  cent  charged  for  hand- 

!♦«».•  ^i...^^  ..»  .^.Ai^i^*  *u^i»  i,^««»  *u^^  *^  liDg  honey;  and  his  reply  was  that,  on  a  shipment 

items  charged  up  against  their  honey,  than  to  ^^Ich  sells  for  less  than  1100  gross,  their  rule  was  to 

pay  5.    But,  again,  it  was  shown  that  some  charge  10  percent.    On  any  shipment  selling  for 

firms  charge  10  per  cent,  and  are  greedy  enough  over  IIOO,  they  deduct  6  p«r  cent  for  their  commls- 

to  tuck  on  all  the  other  items  besides.    This  «ion.    We  believe  thl^s teabout  right. 

^.           .        ,,    #  ,1        J  I    *i.    ji        «*  ** The  gentleman  referred  to  above  agreed  with  us 

question  naturally  followed  in  the  discussion :  in  thinking  Chicago  the  principal  honey-dlsiributing 

WHEN  COMB  HONRT  8EL.L8  TN   SOUTH  WATKR  point  In  this  country.    As  nearly  as  we  are  able  to 

8TBRRT,  CHICAGO.  AT  14  CTS.,  WHAT  learn  (and  we  believe  It  is  not  far  out  of  the  way). 

WILL  IT  NET  THE  PRODUCRB?  slnce  the  seu>on  for  shipping  honey  opened  for  1865 

The  President,  Dr.  Miller,  explained  that  this  1^%^,  ^^Z^^.ff'^L^.^)i^^  ^^J^^^^I^^L^Ft 

,        *                     t           A      1  ^  this  tame  about  60  carloads.   That  means  about 

was  a  very  important  question.    As  there  was  qoq  tons,  or  l,«00.000  pounds  of  honey.   And  that 

a  blackboard  in  the  room  he  desired  the  conven-  would  be  only  about  one  pound  for  each  person  Ut* 

tion  to  help  him  make  out  a  table  of  expenses.  *"«  *"  Chicago!    Surely  that  one  pound  wouldn't 

A  irrpat  manv  niiPstionR  wpre  aak^d  and  thfi  an-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ""  ^^^  Probably  a  week.    Then  some- 

A  great  many  questions  were  asKea  ana  tne  an-  ^|j^„^  ^^^^  ^  ^^,„j^  ^^^^  amount  might  be  consumed 

swers  reduced  to  figures,  the  result  of  which  was  here  every  year.  If  It  were  properly  distributed 

the  following  table,  which  I  copied  from  the  among  the  people. 

blackboard.    The  first  item,  as  is  shown,  is  the  ''  Bee-keepers  have  a  great  work  ahead  of  them,  if 

^     ,  .                    .   ,.             .  -              -  the  public  Is  ever  to  be  educated  to  use  honey  as  It 

cost  of  honey;  and  the  next  items  of  expense  deserves  to  be  used.    Let  every  one  do ih is  share  to 

are  expressed  in  cents  and  tenths  of  a  cent:  popularise   the   consumption  of    the  best  sweet 

Selling  price  of  honey  per  lb. . . .                .140  k«iown -honey. •' 

l^relgl»t 004  lam  aware  that  what  I  have  said  reflects 

Commission  (a  10'. 014  rather  seriously  on  the  commission  business; 

Cartage or»2  5^  j  ^ope  our  readers  will  please  bear  in  mind 

Loss  In  W'akago 007  that  these  sharp  *  tricks  of  the  trade  "  do  not 

Shipping  cases 010  apply  to  aU  commission  bouses.   As  soon  as  one 

Total  px,>ense AW  \^  found  to  be  guilty  of  sharp  tricks  his  quoU- 

Net  cash  to  the  purchaser .103  ^*«»«  »''«  dropped,  so  that  I  believe  our  list 

is  now  a  fairly  good  one;  but  even  then  I  think 

Now,  understand  that  the^e  figures  represent-  it  is  wise  for  bee-keepers,  before  making  large 
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^hipmeDts,  to  make  careful  iDquirles  of  the 
publishers  of  bee-Journals,  as  well  as  of  the 
bee-keeping  friends,  who  may  be  able  to  give 
them  some  information.  We  will  ourselves, 
free  of  charge,  give  you  the  standing  of  any 
eommission  houses,  whether  they  quote  prices 
for  us  or  not.  We  keep  in  our  oflBce  both  the 
Dan  and  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies: 
and  besides  that  we  have  other  facilities  for  in- 
vestigating the  responsibility  of  any  firm.  It  is 
true,  we  may  be  deceived  in  the  reports,  and 
may  be  deceived  in  the  representations  of  the 
firms  themselves;  but  we  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  honest  opinion,  and  one  very 
lilcely  that  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 
It  Is  peculiarly  provoking  to  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  can  sell  your  honey  at  home 
for  12  cts.,  and  then  send  it  to  the  city,  expect- 
ing to  get  14  cts.,  then  realize  only  10  cts.,  and 
perhaps  a  good  deal  less. 

SKLUKG  HONBTOOUTRIOHT. 

One^  commission  firm  with  whom  I  talked 
<S.T..Fish<&  Co.,  of  Chicago)  expressed  their 
purpose  of  buying,  in  the  future,  honey  out- 
right, which  I  am  sure  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bee-keepers. 
Then  it  will  bu  known  in  advance  Just  what 
the  honey  is  to  bring,  and  the  bee-keeper  can 
4ecide  for  himself  as  to  whether  he  will  let  the 
honey  go  or  not.  The  bee-keeper  gets  his  mon- 
■ey;  and  if  the  commission  house  can  make  two 
<nr  three  cents  a  pound  on  the  honey,  that  is 
their  privilege;  and  if  they  lose  two  or  three 
-cents,  that  is  their  loss  and  not  the  bee-keeper*s. 
The  whole  thing  will  then  be  a  straight  deal. 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  with  honest  houses 
sometimes  more  money  is  realized  when  the 
honey  is  sold  on  commission  than  when  sold 
outright.  Tou  see,  the  point  is  right  here: 
The  buyer,  being  uncertain  what  the  market 
price  will  be  in  the  future,  desires,  if  he  pays 
<;ash  down,  to  buy  close;  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  he  will  buy  at  a  point  where  he  will 

otiose. 

ADULTEBATION   IN   CHICA60. 

The  matter  of  adulteration  received  consid- 
<erable  attention  at  the  convention.  The  edit* 
•or  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  made  the 
statement  that,  in  a  walk  of  five  minutes  from 
the  convention  room,  he  could  take  us  to  about 
30  places  where  they  were  glucosing  honey. 
When  I  called  upon  one  commission  house, 
their  representative  said  that,  if  I  had  time 
to  go  with  him,  he  could  take  me  to  places 
where  they  made  no  concealment  of  adultera- 
tion; that  all  I  should  have  to  do  would  be  to 
•assume  the  role  of  a  buyer,  and  state  that  I 
wanted  '* cheap  goods.'*  In  fact,  the  mixers 
would  be  willing,  he  thought,  to  tell  me  how 
m,v£h  glucose  they  put  in,  so  that  I  might 
know  Just  what  I  was  buying. 

Yon  see,  friends,  the  point  is  right  here: 
These  houses  are  safe  enough  in  adulterating 


so  long  as  they  sell  the  goods  for  Just  what 
they  are— glucoscd  honey;  but  if  I,  a  buyer, 
am  dishonest  I  can  take  these  same  goods  and 
distribute  them  out  to  the  retail  trade,  or  to 
consumers  direct,  and  label  them  as  pure  honey 
or  not,  as  I  choose.  If  I  leave  off  my  name  and 
address,  there  is  no  one  liable  except  the  one 
who  makes  the  actual  sales  to  the  consumer 
direct;  and  if  he  is  convicted  of  selling  adul- 
terated honey  he  will  be  liable  for  only  the 
trifling  amount  sold.  I  tell  you,  friends,  the 
situation  is  a  bad  one  indeed. 

A  few  days  ago  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  firm  whose  name  I  omit.  The 
letter  speaks  for  Itself: 

Have  vou  any  empty  honey-comb— that  is,  comb 
from  which  the  honev  has  been  extracted?  We 
want  it  io  use  in  selling  strained  honey.  If  you 
have  not,  any  loformation  which  you  can  give  us  as 
to  where  we  can  procure  the  same  will  be  appreciat- 
ed.   Also  please  quote  prices. 

What  in  the  world  do  these  people  want  to 
do  with  empty  comb,  unless  it  is  to  put  it  into 
glucose  mixture,  and  palm  the  whole  off  as 
pure  honey  ?  By  the  heading  of  the  letter  I 
notice  the  firm  advertises  syrups,  molasees, 
Jellies,  and  preserves;  and  in  **pure*'  white 
letttsrs  engraved  on  a  black  background,  are 
the  words  "Puritao  Maple  Syrup."  Puritan 
nonsense  !  Any  firm  that  wants  to  buy  empty 
honey-comb  for  the  purposes  specified  above 
probably  would  not  hesitate  at  all  to  sell  glu- 
cosed  syrup  as  pure  maple. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  a  caution  to  bee-keepers, 
that  they  be  a  little  shy  of  men  who  make  a 
specialty  of  syrups,  molasses,  and  preserves,  es- 
pecially when  they  claim  to  be  manufacturers 
and  refiners.  It  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  they  are  dishonest,  but  the  temptation  is 
great,  and  some  of  them  are  not  overscrupulous. 

If  Mr.  York's  statement  can  be  relied  on,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  in  the  least,  from 
some  things  I  did  see  and  hear,  and  if  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  house  referred  to  are  true, 
then  it  is  time  that  bee-keepers  were  asking 
themselves  if  there  is  any  remedy.  I  look  to  the 
Union  itself,  when  it  shall  be  finally  reorgan- 
ized, to  give  us  some  relief.  I  look  to  the  bee- 
Journals  and  bee-keepers  themselves  for  assist- 
ance. I  look  toward  new  food  laws,  and  honest 
officials  to  see  that  they  are  enforced.  The 
Lexow  investigating  committee  of  New  York, 
and  similar  committees  as  well,  in  Chicago, 
give  me  hope  that  a  good  time  is  coming  some 
time;  and  that  '*  time  "will  come  sooner  pro- 
viding we  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Now,  dear  friends,  in  closing  I  hope  I  have 
not  given  a  picture  that  is  too  black.  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  one  that  is  true.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  feel  that  it  should  have  been 
held  back  and  "covered  up;*'  but,  dear  me! 
what  will  become  of  us  if  we  continue  **  cover- 
ing up,"  and  keeping  **coveredijp*'  such  sort 
of  work  as  this  ?  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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And  the  Lord  Ood  said.  It  l8  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone.  I  will  make  him  a  helpmeet 
for  him.— Gen.  2:18. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  when  there  was  much 
discassion  in  our  hou.<(*hold  in  regard  to  raeat 
diet,  etc..  among  the  different  members  of  our 
family,  Mrs.  Root  made  a  remark  something 
like  this: 

"  Look  here,  all  of  you.  I  eat  what  I  choose 
—take  no  medicine  at  all.  no  dieting,  yet  I  am 
the  healthiest  and  strongest  one  in  the  whole 
family." 

Now,  this  wa!»  partly  true,  yet  ft  needs  a  little 
modification.  Mrs.  Root  has  for  years  worked 
more  hours  a  day.  probably,  than  any  one  of  us. 
She  goes  outdoors  bareheaded  and  barehanded, 
in  almost  all  >oris  of  weather.  She  keeps  warm 
and  comfortable  when  every tK>dy  else  is  chilly; 
and  we  hav<^  attributed  it  a  good  deal  lo  the 
fresh,  vigorous  strain  of  blood  that  she  brought 
with  lier  from  **  Merrle  England."  years  ago, 
when  she  whs  only  seven  or  eight  yours  old. 
Some  little  time  before  the  holidays,  however, 
she  complained  of  buing  very  tired.  We  urged 
her  to  talce  a  rest,  and  proposed  to  her  to  take 
our  meals  in  the  dining-room  over  at  the  fac- 
tory, so  as  to  relieve  her  from  the  monotony  of 
grinding  and  cooking  the  lean  Ui<*at  three  times 
a  day,  which  she  had  been  doing  for  four  or 
five  months  before  that.  There  was  plenty  of 
willing  help  all  around  her,  it  is  true:  but  others 
were  not  so  careful  to  cut om every  little  bit  of 
fat  and  gristle:  and  when  she  got  all  ready  to  do 
the  grinding,  it  was  cheaper  to  do  it  herself, 
many  times,  than  to  hunt  iip  some  one  else, 
especially  when  they  were  off  at  school  or  over 
at  the  factory  at  work.  Thus  it  passed  on. 
She  has  never  been  sick  in  her  life— at  least, 
not  enough  to  call  Itslckness;  notwithstanding, 
she  has  for  many  years  been  subject  to  sudden 
and  acute  attacks  of  pleurisy.  She  has  always, 
however,  so  persistently  objected  to  calling  In 
a  doctor,  or  even  taking  medicine,  that  she  has 
so  far  recovered  of  her  own  accord,  without  any 
assistance. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas  she  was  taken 
with  one  of  these  usual  attacks  of  pleurisy. 
She  thought  she  had  caught  cold,  but  it  did  not 
act  exactly  like  a  cold  either.  She  had  slight 
chills  and  some  fever;  but  when  we  talked 
about  a  doctor  she  declared  she  always  had 
such   chills   and   fevers  with    her  attacks  of 

f)leurisy,  but  that,  if  she  was  careful  about  tak- 
ng  more  cold,  they  always  went  away  of  them- 
selves sooner  or  later.  Her  statement,  that  she 
ate  what  she  pleased,  is  true.  It  Is  also  true 
that,  after  cooking  so  much  meat  month  aft^er 
month  for  the  rest  of  us  who  were  dieting, -she 
seemed  to  get  a  dislike  for  meat  herself,  and 
ate  very  little  of  It.  Ernest  and  I  had  been 
urging  ner  for  some  time  to  have  Dr.  Lewis,  of 
Cleveland,  make  an  examination,  especially  on 
account  of  the  tired  feeling  she  had  complained 
of,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  when  she  lay 
on  a  particular  side  at  night.  Perhaps  I  might 
say  right  here  that  one  great  trouble  of  her  life 
has  been  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  sleep 
nights  as  I  do;  and  she  rarely  if  ever  makes  up 
for  it  by  sleeping  davtimes.  During  this  at- 
tack of  pleurisy,  the  difficulty  of  taking  a  good 
long  breath  had  kept  her  awake  much  nights, 
and  she  was  suffering  from  want  of  sleep. 
Finally  the  whole  family  protested,  and  said 
that  she  must  have  a  doctor. 

On  one  Monday  morning,  she  had  slept  but 
little;  but  she  so  strongly  Insfsted  on  getting 
up  and  starting  the  fire,  etc.,  for  washing,  be- 
fore the  others  got  around,  that  she  was  per- 


mitted to  do  so.  She  had  slept  so  little  that 
she  longed  for  the  morning  to  come.  When  I 
got  back  to  breakfast,  however,  she  was  lying 
on  the  lounge,  and  1  declared  -  at  once  I  was 
going  for  a  doctor.  She  urged,  however,  that  I 
should  simply  state  the  case  to  him,  and  tell 
him  not  to  come  down  until  further  orders.  He 
indorsed  the  treatment  I  had  advised— quinine 
internally,  and  painkiller  externally  where 
she  felt  the  pleurisy  most,  and  thought  she 
would  get  along.  As  she  did  not  get  any  better 
we  decided  the  doctor  would  have  to  be  called. 
Then  she  declared  she  could  not  take  the  med- 
icine the  doctor  would  surely  prescribe.  It  had 
been  a  gn  at  task  for  her  to  take  even  quinine 
put  up  in  capsules.  Some  one  suggested  that 
we  should  call  a  certain  homeopaihic  doctor  (a 
distant  relative  by  marriage),  for  she  could 
stand  his  ''little  pills ''  or  comparatively  harm- 
less doses.  As  soon  as  he  came  he  said  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  a 
week  ago.  or,  better  still,  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
ago?  This  woman  has 'malarial  fever.*  and 
has  been  having  it  for  a  week  or  so  past.  She 
must  remove  hei;  clothing,  and  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  not  get  up  again  without  my  orders. 
We  will  do  what  we  can,  but  she  is  a  very  sick 
woman." 

He  afterward  told  me  that  we  should  have  to 
procure  the  very  best  nurse  that  could  be  found, 
and  take  every  precaution,  for  a  siege  was 
before  us.  Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for 
she  seemed  to  give  way  and  break  down,  as  it 
were,  all  at  once.  Her  determined  resolution, 
that  she  was  going  to  get  well  without  any  doc- 
tor, had  probably  Kept  her  up.  Every  thing  was 
done  that  could  be  done;  but  the  doctor's  predic- 
tions proved  correct.  The  pleurisy  was  really  a 
secondary  affair,  or  a  side  Usue,  in  the  matter. 
The  doctor  said  that  I  was  quite  excusable  for 
being  misled  by  it;  but  the  minute  he  told  me. 
then  I  recognized  the  well-known  symptoms  of 
my  own  case,  a  little  over  four  years  ago.  One 
of  the  worst  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  recov- 
ery met  us  almost  at  the  outset.  She  has  al- 
ways had  trouble,  as  I  have  mentioned,  about 
getting  sufficient  sleep  when  comparatively 
well.  The  trouble  now  wa*«  aggravated.  Our 
readers  of  a  few  yeai^  ago  will  remember  what 
I  said  about  bromide  of  potassium.  I  suggested 
it;  but  the  doctor  said  he  would  have  to  exer- 
cise great  care  In  the  use  of  all  such  remedies, 
with  the  dangerous  symptoms  that  were  con- 
fronting us.  There  was  a  tendency  toward 
typhoid  fever  a  little  further  «long;  and  the 
pleurisy  had  already  affected  one  of  her  lungs 
so  that  pneumonia  might  set  in  at  any  moment. 
Malarial  fever  and  typhoid  pneumonia  was  not 
a  pleasant  combination  to  contemplate.  The 
wished-for  sleep  did  not  come— at  least.  It  did 
not  come  very  much  with  the  bromide.  Be- 
sides, the  drug  did  not  work  as  nicely  with  her 
as  with  myself  and  many  others.  Other  rem- 
edies for  Inducing  sleep  were  tried,  and  finally 
chloral;  but  none  of  them  were  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  terrible  nervousness  and  delir- 
ium that  were  setting  in.  AH  her  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  running  continually  on  having 
plenty  of  meat  in  readiness  for  her  loved  ones. 
Her  imagination  was  filled  with  broilers,  meat- 
grinders,  pans,  and  kettles,  and  the  various 
paraphernalia  of  the  last  work  she  had  been 
doing.    Just  one  illustration: 

At  about  this  time  the  women-folks  at  the 
factory  sent  to  a  fiorist  for  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  flowers,  which  was  sent  into  the  sick-room 
as  a  reminder  of  their  sympathy  and  regard. 
When  the  flowers  were  shown  to  her,  ana  she 
was  told  where  they  came  from,  they  brought 
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tfoars  of  gratitude  to  her  eyes;  but  in  a  very 
Utile  time  they  had  to  be  removed  from  her 
bedside.  The  doctor  had  cautioned  us  repeat- 
edly against  aRy  excitement.  Everybody  was 
kept  out  of  the  room  except  the  nurse,  one  of 
her  daughters,  and  myself.  The  minister  call- 
ed; but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  permit  him 
to  speak  to  her.  While  he  was  in  the  other 
room,  however,  he  heard  her  calling  to  her 
attendant  lo  hurry  quick,  for  the  water  was 
'*  boiling  over  **  in  the  vase  that  held  the  flow- 
ers. When  they  carried  the  flowers  to  her,  and 
assured  her  they  were  perfectly  cool  and  fresh, 
aod  the  water  was  not  boiling  at  all,*  she  smil- 
ed at  her  mistake;  but  almost  before  they  were 
oat  of  sight  ^he  was  worried  again  about  the 
same  thing.  Even  the  flowMrs  she  had  admired 
90  much,  and  which  seemed  to  do  her  so  much 
good,  seemed  for  the  time  being  a  disturbance 
to  her  feverish,  wandering  mind. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  talk  that  even  I  should 
not  be  admitted  to  her  room.  Very  likely  these 
friends  were  right;  but  it  seemed  the  hardest 
of  the  trials  I  was  destined  to  bear.  With  all 
my  experience  it  seemed  I  had  not  yet  learned 
the  tact  that  is  needed  in  a  sick-room.  It  may 
be  I  worried  her  by  my  awkward  speeches, 
even  though  made  with  the  best  of  intentions 
Adv  little  thing  seemed  to  throw  her  naturally 
cool  sound  judgment  out  of  balance.  The  crisis 
drew  near.  She  had  not  slept  to  do  much  good 
for  days,  and  the  bromide,  and  even  the  chloral, 
did  almost  bo  good.  She  begged  for  an  opiate; 
but  the  doctor  assured  me  it  would  be  almost 
dangerous,  with  the  tendency  exhibited  at  that 
time  toward  pneumonia.  Nature  was  doing  its 
work,  and  the  fever  would  soon  be  at  an  end;  but 
it  was  a  dangerous  crisis.  A  little  mistake,  the 
merest  trifle,  might  result  fatally,  or,  missing 
that,  her  mind  might  lose  its  balance  and  never 
recover.  Most  of  you  know  how  often  such 
things  happen. 

I  have  told  you  before  that  afifliction  and 
trial  often  bring  us  new  experiences.  Some- 
times we  are  thus  taught  lessons  which  we 
could  not  be  taught  otherwise.  During  the 
days  and  nights  that  followed  I  had  some  new 
experiences.  I  have  told  you  about  my  little 
prayer,  ''Lord,  help!"  all  along  for  vears  past. 
A  month  or  two  ago  I  spoke  of  asking  Qod*s 
help  when  the  water-pipes  got  out  of  order; 
and  again  when  I  was  seeking  to  rescue  a  fel- 
low-man from  the  grasp  of  the  evil  one.  I  told 
you  of  that  surgical  operation  at  Battle  Creek, 
when  I  could  do  nothing  to  help  except  to  pray 
that  the  great  God  of  the  un4 verse  might  give 
wisdom  and  skill  to  the  surgeon.  The  lady 
whom  I  prayed  for  is  now  alive  and  well. .  I 
have  been  a  praying  man  for  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more,  as  you  know:  but  1  never  before 
in  my  life  had  had  any  experience  like  this.  I 
have  heard  about  wresiling  in  an  agony  of 
prayer,    f  realized  somothing  of  it  then.    Now, 

f lease  do  not  misunderstand  me,  dear  friends, 
t  woold  ill  become  me  to  tell  you  of  any  thing 
that  might  sound  like  boasting  of  the  number 
of  times  that  God  has  listened  in  answer  to  my 

*It  Beems  a  little  strange  that  malarial  fever 
should  cause  such  queer  vUiona  of  water,  slops,  and 
dampness.  During  my  second  attack  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  one  night  I  could  not  sleep,  because,  when- 
ever I  closed  mv  eyes,  I  saw  my  boots,  that  stood 
near  my  bed,  full  of  water,  and  running  over. 
Again  and  again  I  raised  up  and  leaned  over  to  sat- 
isfy myself.  There  were  the  innocent  boots,  as  dry 
and  warm  and  comfortable  as  could  be,  on  the  oai^ 
peted  floor.  Just  its  sleep  be^n  a^ralii  to  spreHd  Its 
balmy  wings  about  me,  there  were  the  boots  brim- 
ful of  water  pouring  over  the  sides  of  each  boot-top. 
The  raindrops  on  the  roof  outdoora  perhaps  suKirest- 
ed  a  part  of  the  illusion,  for  you  know  it  almost 
always  rains  in  Oregon,  in  winter. 


prayers.  While  Lprayed  during  this  season  of 
anxiety  and  trouble  I  recognized  that  thousands 
have  prayed  for  loved  ones  before,  and  God  has 
not  seen  Ht  to  grant  the  request.  The  great 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  surely  do  right;  but 
we  are  forced  toconcludti  thai  many  times  it 
is  his  will  that  we  should  be  schooled  by  having 
the  loved  ones  taken  away  in  spiu)  uf  the 
prayer;  at  least,  God  does  not  see  tit  to  give  us 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  even  in  answer  to 
prayer,  to  avert  sickness  and  death.  I  felt 
that,  through  all  my  prayers,  the  thought 
should  ruu,  "Nevertheless,  thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done.'*  Please  remember,  dear  friends,  that 
even  the  prayers  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of 
God,  were  not  all  granted.  God  did  not  deliver 
him  from  that  terrible  cup:  but  he  gave  him 
grace  to  bear  it.  1  was  obliged  to  face  this 
matter  of  the  possible  loss  of  my  dear  compan- 
ion and  helpmeet  as  I  had  never  faced  it  before. 
1  went  over  again  and  agaiu  the  lives  we  two 
have  passed  together.  I  rt^membered  how 
faithful  and  loyal  she  had  been  to  my  unworthy 
self  in  all  these  many  years.  Why,  dear  friends, 
I  never  understood  what  the  words  loyal  and 
faithful  ti^nd  true  meant  until  I  knew  her— no, 
never  till  this  crisis  in  our  liyes.  All  through 
the  day  something  would  come  up  where  I 
wanted  her  counsel.  Things  had  gone  wrong, 
and  i  was  tempted  to  right  them  with  my  nat- 
ural vehemence.  But  it  has  been  for  so  many 
years  a  practice  of  my  life  to  first  consult  her, 
and  be  guided  by  her  gentle  charity,  rather 
than  by  my  own  vehemence,  that  I  felt  as  if  a 
pan  of  myself  were  gone  when  I  could  not  talk 
to  her  about  our  afriurs.  A  dozen  times  a  day  I 
would  say  to  myself.  *'Well,  T  will  go  right 
over  and  ask  Sue  what  she  thinks  afiout  it.** 
Then  came  the  awful  truth,  "  Why,  the  doctor 
has  actually  thought  it  best  that  I  should  stay 
away  from  her  sick  room  unless  she  should 
call  me.'*  In  a  little  time  the  same  experience 
was  gone  over  again.  But  the  question  came 
np  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  bring  the  much- 
needed  sleep  to  the  loved  sufferer.  I  was  de- 
bating it  almost  constantlv;  and  a^ain  and 
a^ain,  without  thinking  what  I  was  about.  I 
would  say  to  myself  '*  I  will  usk  Sue  what  she 
would  do  in  such  a  crisis.*'  Then  it  would 
burst  upon  me.  **0h  my  God!  8he  is  the  one 
that  is  In  danser.  It  may  never  be  my  privi- 
lege to  consult  her  again  while  God  permits  me 
to  live  on  this  earth.**  And  then  I  began  grop- 
ing in  the  darkness,  and  questioning  as  to  what 
I  should  do  without  her  for  a  counselor.  I 
thought  of  my  other  friends  and  relatives.  I 
remembi^red  1  bad  Ernest  and  John  to  consult 
with.  They  wore  wiser  In  many  matters  than 
the  dear  wife;  but  they  were  men.  There  are 
mauy  delicate  things  in  life— there  are  matters 
that  pertain  to  spiritual  things,  where  I  do  not 
want  a  man*s  counsel.  I  want  a  woman,  with 
her  great  charity  and  woman*s  intuition.  Well, 
there  were  other  women.  There  were  my  own 
daughters.  Yes,  thank  Ood,  they  are  her 
daughters,  and  they  may  In  time  have  her  ex- 
perience and  gentle  charity;  but  they  are  all 
yet  young.  There  is  nobody  in  this  whole  wide 
world  who  can  heQin  to  take  her  place.  Per- 
haps I  might  say  right  here  that  my  mind  be- 
gan to  turn  toward  ray  eldest  daughter.  Mrs. 
Calvert,  as  it  never  had  before;  and  I  asked 
God  10  forgive  me  that  I  had  never  thanked 
him  for  her  and  the  other  daughters  as  I  should 
have  done. 

With  all  those  great  trials,  the  more  I  prayed, 
and  e.ipeclally  the  more  I  praved  for  the  In- 
fluences and  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  this 
time  of  trial,  my  own  unworthy,  heedless,  selfish 
life  came  no  befor«  rae.  If  i  understand  cor- 
rectly, one  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  is  to  show  us  our  fauits  aud  our  short- 
comings. Perhaps  we  as  a  family  all  Deeded 
the  severe  lesson  God  was  teaching  us.  We 
had  got  into  a  fashiou  of  letting  mamma  bear 
too  many  of  the  burdens  of  the  household.  Her 
tasks  were,  it  is  true,  self-imposed.  She  did 
them  willingly—nay,  more:  she  did  them  lov- 
iftgi'Vi  and  so  it  got  to  be  a  sort  of  fash/Um  to 
leave  things  where  we  used  them  last,  scarcely 
thinking  how  much  of  her  time  and  strength  it 
took  to  put  away  things  after  us— to  keep  the 
house  neat  and  tidy,  and  to  minister  to  all  her 
loved  ones.  Jesus  said  he  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister.  Now.  we  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  mother  of  the 
household  appropriate  all  of  this  beautiful  text 
to  herself.  Sometimes  nothing  but  afQiction 
and  trial  like  the  one  we  were  passing  through 
will  help  us  to  realize  how  we  have  been  living. 
Oh  what  resolves,  through  those  days  of  anxi- 
ety and  suspense,  to  do  better,  whether  God 
should  hear  iny  prayer  or  not!  The  climax 
was  coming.  Our  heavy  shoes  or  boots  were 
exchanged  for  something  that  would  make  no 
noise;  and  then  we  went  about  the  house  on 
tiptoe.  Even  the  nearest  friends  kept  out  of 
the  room.  The  doctor  confessed  he  was  unable 
to  proauce  any  thing  that  would  quiet  her 
nerves  and  not  be  in  danger  of  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  I  was  told  she  begged  for  morphine. 
I  went  into  the  room  on  tiptoe.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  me  she  put  out  her  hand  und  said  some- 
thing as  follows: 

"  Dear  husband,  can't  something  be  given  me 
to  make  me  sleep?  I  shall  surely  go  wild,  and 
lose  my  mind,  unless  sleep  or  rest  comes  to  the 
aid  of  my  shattered  nerves.  If  morphine  will 
not  answer,  please  give  me  some  chloroform. 
Have  you  no  chloroform  in  the  house— nothing 
to  give  me  a  moment's  rest?  I  can  feel  that  I 
am  soon  to  lose  consciousness  if  this  terrible 
strain  goes  on;  and  if  it  is  to  be,  I  almost  long 
for  the  time,  if  it  will  help  me  to  be  unconscious 
of  my  suffering." 

oThe  nurse  stepped  out  of  the  room  just  then. 
I  had  long  been  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
prayttHt^  her,  as  wallas  for  her;  but  I  knew 
my  prayer  would  have  to  be  brief— that  she 
must  not  be  distressed  or  frightened.  The  op- 
portunity was  before  me.  I  knelt  down  by  the 
bedside,  just  as  we  two  had  done  every  day  of 
our  lives  for  years  past,  and  prayed,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  as  follows: 

''  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  thy  children  in  this 
their  great  trial.  We  are  weak  and  helpless, 
but  thou  art  mighty  Have  mercy  on  the  dear 
wife,  and  give  her  the  sleep  she  needs  so  much, 
if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  holy  will.    Amen." 

I  then  got  up.  pulled  a  chair  toward  her  bed- 
side, took  her  hand  in  mine  while  I  placed  my 
other  hand  acro^^s  her  bewildered  brow,  pray- 
ing mentally  with  every  breath  I  drew  that 
God  would  answer  our  prayer.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  it.  She  was  becoming  more 
QuIet.  The  labored  breathing,  the  nervous, 
ndgetty  unrest,  were  quieting  down.  In  Gfteen 
minutes  she  was  asleep. 

"Oh  God  be  praised!"  was  my  mental  prayer, 
while  I  scarcely  dared  breathe.  Her  sleep  was 
somewhat  troubled;  but  it  lasted  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  she  awoke  much  relieved.  I 
remained  by  her  side,  and  she  slept  a  I  i  ttle  agaf  n. 
The  doctor  thought  the  chloral  would  perhaps 
now  help  her  to  get  rest.  It  did  so.  and  the 
crisis  was  past.  In  the  morning  the  fever  had 
abated  perceptibly.  No  more  chills  of  any 
account  followed,  and  she  commenced  to  recov- 
er. Some  of  you  may  ask  why  I  had  not  knelt 
by  her  side  and  prayed  as  I  did,  before.  My 
reply  is,  that  it  was  somewhat  a  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  course  of  proceeding  would 


have  been  wise  or  not.  She  was  already  ner- 
vously unstrung.  In  her  usual  health  the 
thought  of  dangerous  sickness,  or  even  death, 
would  not  have  disturbed  her  at  all;  but  at 
this  time  any  little  thing,  even  the  flowers,  for 
instance,  was  in  danger  of  tipping  the  delicate- 
ly poised  balance  in  the  wrong  direction.  When 
in  her  distress  she  appealed  to  me.  then  was  my 
opportunity.  All  of  the  doctor's  remedies  pro- 
duced exactly  the  effect  he  said  they  would. 
He  told  us  there  would  be  a  crisis,  and  almost 
named  the  day  when  it  would  probably  come. 
After  the  fever  left,  the  pleurisy  set  in  again 
with  a  cough  that  was  somewhat  alarming. 
By  careful  nursing,  and  the  use  of  recogniz^ 
remedies,  the  congestion  (if  that  is  the  proper 
name)  In  that  one.Iiing  was  arrested,  and  re- 
covery followed  quicker  than  the  doctor  or  any- 
body else  had  anticipated. 

Concluded  in  our  next 


THE  ANTI-SALOON  CONORBSS  AT  COLUMBUS,  O., 
ETC. 

It  seems  a  little  funny  that,  Just  as  soon  as  I 
get  into  one  of  our  large  cities,  somehow  or 
other  I  seem  to  gravitate  straight  toward  a 
saloon.  Now,  you  need  not  laugh,  for  I  am 
talking  in  sober  earnest.  By  some  fatality  I 
also  seem  to  gravitate  toward  one  of  the  low- 
down  sort.  May  be  you  have  heard  of  other 
people  who  seem  to  have  the  same  bent.  Again, 
this  thing  comes  about  when  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  going  into  any  such  place  at  all. 
Seems  to  me  I  am  making  matters  t&orse  in- 
stead of  better,  so  I  think  I  will  tell  my  simple 
story. 

You  see  I  am  one  of  the  executive  committee; 
and  when  I  stepped  from  the  cars  out  into  the 
streets  of  the  great  city  it  occurred  to  me.  as  I 
was  going  to  meet  a  good  many  professional 
men  and  great  scholars,  it  wa.H  no  more  than 
fitting  that  I  should  step  into  the  first  barber- 
shop and  be  slicked  up  generally.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  take  my  seat  in  the  chair,  howev- 
er, I  very  innocently  asked  the  barber  to  direct 
me  to  the  wash  room..  There,  I  have  forgotten 
something. 

I  did  not  first  go  into  the  barber-shop  after 
all.  My  first  stop  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
rdoms  where  they  were  registering  the  names 
of  temperance  people.  There  were  a  dozen 
clerks,  men  and  women,  just  making  their  pens 
fly;  and  when  a  spruce  young  chap  asked  me 
what  church  I  belonged  to  I  said,  *'  Why.  when 
I  am  at  home  I  go  to  the  Congregational;  but 
when  I  am  away  I  seem  to  belong  to  the  near- 
est church  at  hand." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  innovation  on  the 
rush  of  business,  for  the  whole  crowd  began  to 
laugh,  and  finally  the  clerk  spoke  out: 

**  Why,  this  Is  A.  I.  Root  himself.  Just  as  sure 
as  you  live." 

Then  a  nice  young  lady  pinned  a  beautiful 
silk  badge  on  my  coat.  I  soon  forgot  all  about 
the  badge,  however,  and  now  let  us  go  back  to 
the  barber- shop. 

In  answer  to  my  request,  the  barber  looked 
at  his  partner,  and  smiled.  I  do  not  know  but 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  wink  along  with  the  smile. 

"  My  dear  sir,  in  order  to  get  at  the  wash- 
room near  by,  you  will  have  to  go  through  the 
saloon." 

Now,  I  did  not  feel  sure  just  then  that  he  was 
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talking  about  a  saloon  where  they  sold  drinks; 
besides  it  was  almost  time  for  committee  meet- 
ing, and  I  was  in  a  hurry;  and,  besides  all  this, 
why  should  I  be  bashful  about  going  into  sa- 
loons when  the  straight  path  of  business  seem- 
ed to  lead  right  through  them  ?  I  concluded 
that,  if  saloon-keepers  could  stand  it,  I  could, 
and  so  I  rushed  ahead.  The  obliging  barber 
was  going  to  send  a  boy  along,  but!  told  him  I 
could  find  the  place,  without  a  boy,  and  then 
be  and  his  partner  smiled  again.  I  went  down 
some  steps  into  a  dark  place,  pushed  one  or 
more  curtains  out  of  the  way,  and  heard  the 
clinking  of  glasses  and  the  usual  low-lived 
talk.  Time  was  precious,  however:  and  as  I 
did  not  see  any  thing  that  looked  like  a  wash- 
room I  boldly  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  asked 
to  be  directed.  I  noticed  a  considerable  falling- 
back  as  I  came  up.  The  bartender's  face  color- 
ed up;  but  when  I  propounded  my  innocent 
onestion  he  seemed  to  draw  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  and  very  courteously  directed  me.  After 
I  came  back  to  the  barber- shop  I  noticed  their 
smiles  and  exchange  of  glances  again;  and 
then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there,  right  on  my  coat,  was  that  white  silken 
badge,  and  on  it  were  printed  the  words: 

ANTI-SALOOK 
•CONGRESS 

1896. 

Now,  you  will  hardly  believe  it  when  I  assure 
yen  that,  in  my  ab^iit- minded ness.  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  it  was  that  badge  which 
had  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  barber- 
shop and  in  the  saloon  until  that  moment.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  think  that  I  had  perhaps 
been  unwise  to  wear  that  badge  all  over  town 
as  I  had  been  doing.  Then  I  concluded  that 
the  badge  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  any 
way.  and  I  finally  decided  to  keep  it  on.  and  I 
rather  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  wearing  such 
eolors,  even  if  I  did  innocently  push  them  into 
a  saloon  through  the  back  door— a  saloon,  in 
fact,  where  screens  were  up  In  front,  and  little 
curtained  corners  and  dark  places  in  such 
plenty  that  one  could  hardly  be  expected  to  get 
through  without  a  guide.  While  cutting  my 
hair  something  was  said  about  ray  badge;  and 
the  boss  of  the  shop  said  something  as  follows: 

*'  Mr.  Root,  the  man  who  stands  behind  you 
cutting  your  hair  is  the  one  who  pushed  through 
the  law  that  compf'ls  every  barber-shop  in  Co- 
Inmbos  to  stop  work  on  Sunday,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  sabbath  to  keep  it  holy.** 

When  he  finished  he  said  if  I  should  be  in 
Columbos  over  Sunday  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  have 
me  attend  their  church,  and  be  introduced  to 
their  minister.  Then  her  stepped  to  a  drawer. 
sod  from  a  heap  of  little  circulars  he  handed 
me  one  containing  the  following: 

TALKS  TO  BRESDWINNERS. 


WHO  AKX  BBSADWnnrSBflf 

All  who.  by  hon««t  toll,  are  Mim- 
Ing  their  breed  are  breedwln- 
nerB.  ^^^^ 

If  you  have  no  Chnreh   Home 

we  want  you 

at  the 

Seoo  nd 

Preebyterlan  Church. 

Suday  Serricee. 
lt.9  A.  M.  and  rOO  P.  M. 

Sunday-School  9.1ft  A.  M. 

Y.  P.  8.  O.  B.  •.1ft  P.  M. 
Prayer  Meetin«r  Wedneaday  Eren- 
1ns  at  7.00  o'clock. 

Note.— n.000  people  In  Columbue 
don't  go  to  chnreh. 

COMS. 

Permit  me  to  say  here  before  going  into  de- 
tails, that  the  An ti -saloon  Congress  in  January, 


1896,  was  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  I  ever 
attended,  and  never  before  was  it  my  privilege 
to  see  so  many  great  orators  assembled  at  once 
on  anv  platform.  In  our  next  issue  I  propose 
to  tell  you  something  of  their  work,  especially 
since  an  Anti- saloon  League  was  formed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  iTth  of  last  Decem- 
ber. The  Ohio  plan  was  adopted;  and  the 
war-cry  that  *'  the  saloon  must  go,**  will  now 
soon  be  heard  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  As 
the  movement  now  no  longer  belongs  especially 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  shall  feel  free  to  give  it  a 
little  more  space  in  our  Journal  than  I  have 
heretofore. 

The  speaker  for  the  first  evening  wB«t'>  be 
Frances  E.  Clark,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Qotden 
Rule,  and  on  that  first  evening  I  begged  ur 
State  Superintendent,  Howard  H.  Russell,  to 
givA  me  a  brief  note  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Clark.  Do  you  know  why  I  begged  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time,  dear  reader? 
You  can  perhaps  guess  why,  when  I  tell  you 
thai  the  Oolden  Rule  has  been  prominent 
among  religious  papers,  not  only  in  advertising 
Electropoise,  but  it  has  given  it  one  of  the 
strongest  editorial  notices  ever  given  by  any 
paper.  I  have  again  and  again  remonstrated 
with  the  manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment, but  in  vain. 

Francis  E.  Clark  Is  a  much  younger-looking 
man  than  I  supposed.  Perhaps  the  words 
*' Father  Endeavor"  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  older.  And,  by  the  way,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  accomplished 
men  it  has  ever  been,py  fortune  to  meet,  even 
if  he  did,  at  least  for  a  time,  rather  seem  to  de- 
fend Electropoise.  He  is  a  very  careful  man  in 
his  talk— much  more  careful  than  A.  I.  Root. 
I  told  him  how  it  pained  roe  to  see  a  paoer  that 
had  b<»come  such  an  exponentof  good  morals 
to  our  children  giving  place  to  such  a  fraud  as 
the  Electropoise,  even  in  its  advertising  de- 
partment He  did  not  make  much  reply,  how- 
ever, but  courteously  allowed  me  to  go  on.  In 
attempting  to  report  any  part  of  that  ten-min- 
utes'conversation,  may  God  give  me  grace  to 
mention  nothinff  that  might  cause  even  friend 
Clark  to  wish  I  had  not  given  it  this  publicity. 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  import,  dear  friends, 
and  this  thing  should  be  made  public  as  fast  as 
we  can  get  at  the  real  truth  of  the  matter. 
Said  I. 

''  Friend  Clark,  if  a  man  assured  you  that  he 
and  his  family  had  been  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a  hi^rsf^shoe  nailed  over  his  door,  what 
would  yon  think  of  him  ?" 

'*  I  should  think.  Mr.  Root,  that  the  man  was 
mistaken,  or  that,  if  any  help  had  come,  it  had 
come  through  his  imagination,  and  not  through 
any  virtue  possessed  by  the  horseshoe.** 

**  Qood !  Now  if  I  can  suggesi  to  you  some 
means  of  proving  to  your  satisfaction  that  Elec- 
tropoise is  no  more  a  scientific  apparatus  than 
the  aforesaid  horseshoe,  my  work  will  be  speed- 
ily done.** 

He  admitted,  of  course,  that  electricity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  curative  virtues  of  the 
thing.  He  said  the  proprietors  did  not  now 
claim  there  was  any  electricity  about  it. 

While  this  is  only  partly  true,  we  may  let  it 
drop  for  the  present. 

**  Now,  look  here,  doctor;  if  electricity  does 
not  pa«s  along  that  wire  cord,  what  agency 
or  force  does  it  carry?  Heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity are  the  three  imponderable  agents.  Heat 
may  be  carried  by  a  wire  sufBcientlv  large,  only 
a  few  inches.  Only  elec^1cIty  travels  over  any 
extent  of  wire  or  metallic  cord.  If  these  people 
have  discovered  something  else  that  does  carry 
virtue  along  a  wire,  it  is  a  new  force  or  a  new 
agent  unknown  to  science,  and  would  make  a 
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man  or  company  Immortal  who  coald  show 
proof  of  it.  No  scientific  test  known  to  the 
world  can  show  any  force  or  agency  whatever 
brought  into  play  by  this  senseless  apparatus.** 

"  But,  Mr.  Root,  snail  we  not  base  our  testi- 
mony rather  on  the  witnesses— the  good  honest 
men  and  women  who  have  been  curedf  What 
about  these?'* 

*'Just  one  illustration  among  the  many, 
friend  Clark.  Schlatter  of  Denver— you  know 
of  him,  of  course?*' 

He  nodded. 

'*  Only  this  week  a  woman  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted  told  me  she  had  visited  Schlat- 
ter and  seen  him  perform  his  wonderful  cures. 
She  said  a  woman  came  there  blind.  Schlatter 
touched  her  with  his  hand,  and  she  went  away 
rejoicing  in  her  sight.  You  know,  friend  Clark, 
of  the  great  amount  of  testimonv— the  bewil- 
derinq  testimony— in  regard  to  this  man's  won- 
derful healing  powers.  Now  tell  me— can  you 
for  a  moment  believe  that  he  has  been  given  mi- 
raculous power  that  he  may  do  these  things  ?  ** 

"  No,  Mr.  Root,  I  do  not  believe  he  has  oeen 
given  miraculous  power.*' 

I  gathered  from  his  smile  that  he  and  I 
thought  alike  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
present  age,  or  the  last  year  or  two.  have  seemed 
to  furnish  more  cases  of  wonderful  cures  alonff 
this  line  than  any  age  before  us.  Then  I  urged 
that,  even  if  the  apparatus  had  done  or  was  do- 
ing good,  the  price  was  too  great.  Charging 
fifty  times  the  value  of  a  thing  can  not  be  hon- 
est business. 

*'6ut,Mr.  Root,  if  youi.go  to  a  doctor  you 
have  to  pay  for  things  much  in  this  way.** 

But  in  this  case  we  have  the  benefit  of  his 
skill,  past  experience,  and  Intelligence.  He  tells 
us  what  to  take  and  what  not  to  take.** 

*'  But  suppose  you  do  not  go  to  a  doctor.  You 
go  into  the  drugstore  and  pay  a  dollar  for  a 
bottle  of  medicine.'* 

Well,  dear  friends,  I  had  to  give  up  a  little 
right  here.  When  you  go  Into  a  drugstore  and 
pay  for  a  bottle  of  medicine,  you  do  come  pret- 
ty near— at  least  a  good  many  times  you  do- 
paying  fifty  times  the  real  value  of  the  thing 
you  buy.  Let  us  be  consistent,  though,  and  say 
ten  times  the  real  value.  A  bottle  of  medicine 
probably  costs  the  manufacturer  10  cents,  and 
it  sells  for  $1.00.  or  course,  the  advertising 
costs  a  ffood  deal,  and  the  purchaser  is  expected 
to  pay  for  said  advertising.  Friend  Clark  did 
not  say  sOf  but  editors  of  Christian  papers  have 
told  me  In  substance  that  it  is  the  fashion  now- 
adays to  charge  a  dollar  for  things  that  cost 
only  a  few  cents.  Perhaps  we  should  say  it  is 
the  fashion  where  we  can  find  ignorant  people 
enough.  Now,  I  protest  right  here.  Farmers, 
gardeners,  and  the  great  mass  of  people  at 
large,  do  not  get  anv  such  profit  on  what  they 
sell.  I  wonder  if  these  medicine- makers  and 
city  people,  with  their  abundance,  have  any 
idea  that  the  fanner  who  sells  potatoes  at  25 
cts.,  and  wheat  for  50,  gets  even  four  or  five 
times  what  the  thing  actually  costs  them. 
There  is  a  tremendous  wrong  right  along  in 
this  line.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be  a  good 
honest  Christian,  and  be  willing  to  take  any 
such  prices  from  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

As  I  took  my  leave,  friend  Clark,  In  a  piece  of 
courteous  pleasantry,  said  I  might  give  Elec- 
tropoise  tne  credit  of  having  done  at  least  one 
good  thing  In  its  career.  It  had  enabled  him  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  A.  I.  Root,  of  whom 
he  had  often  heard;  and  as  we  shook  hands  at 
parting  he  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  me  again 
whenever  it  might  be  convenient.  Before 
leaving  I  said  somethinir  like  this: 

"  Of  course.  I  have  called  on  you  to  suggest, 
and  not  to  dictate.  In  regard  to  J4)vlt  duty.  But 
I  do  hope,  dear  friend,  that  you  will  investigate 


more  fully  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  see  if  I 
am  not  right  in  thinking  there  is  a  very  great 
need  that  special  care  be  taken  that  a  periodi- 
cal taking  the  front  rank  as  a  spiritual  teacher 
in  the  best  morals  of  our  land,  should  be  carefal 
of  even  its  advertising  pages,  and  more  careful 
stUl  of  its  editorial  utterances  in  regard  to 
things  of  this  kind."  He  smilingly  promised  he 
would  heed  my  suggestions. 


ALFALFA  ONCE  MOBE. 

Many  are  continually  asking  what  alfalfa  is 
like,  and  others  are  sending  in  plants  Inquiring 
if  this,  that,  or  the  other,  is  alfalfa.  Sweet 
clover  has  also  been  confused  with  it.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  two  plants  are,  in  many  respects, 
very  much  alike.  On  this  account,  we  have 
decided  to  give  still  another  picture  of  alfalfa. 
The  cut  snows  a  branch  of  a  plant  In  bloom; 
also  enlarged  views  of  the  seed  and  seed  pods. 
Any  one  shoo  Id  be  able  to  decide  correctly, 
from  the  branch,  flowers,  seed-pods,  or  seed. 


ALFALFA- PLANT    IN    BLOOM;     A    B,    SEED- POD; 
C,  SEED. 

This  cut,  like  the  ones  shown  last  month, 
was  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting these  pictures,  because  they  are  so  modest 
and  correct,  especially  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  exaggerated  pictures  in  some  of 
our  seed  catalogs.  The  small  picture  eiven  in 
our  last  Issue  was  that  of  an  alfalfa-plant  six 
weeks  old.  The  large  one  represents  a  plant 
about  three  years  old.  Permit  us  to  say  once 
more  that  any  one  who  contemplates  making 
any  test  of  alfalfa  at  all  should  send  for  Farm- 
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«r's  Bulletin  No.  31,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  alfalfa  bulletin  we 
find  nothing  in  regard  to  its  value  as  a  honey- 
plant.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  such  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  should  omit 
to  mention  that  the  plant  produces  some  of  the 
finest  honey  in  the  world,  and  It  has  for  several 
years  been  shipped  by  the  carload  from  regions 
where  alfalfa  is  largely  grown.  In  talking 
with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  government 
balletins  at  Atlanta,  he  said  they  would  have 
been  very  glad  indeed  to  incorporate  the  facts 
in  regard  to  its  value  as  a  honey-plant  had 
somebody  furnished  them  in  time. 

THB  BUSH  LIMA  BBANS. 

The  matter  may  now  saicUiO  be  settled.  Just 
as  good  lima  beans  can  be  grown  on  bushes  as 
on  poles,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der growing  them  by  the  acre,  and  at  present 
prices  it  will  pay  big  and  no  mistake.  They 
are  quoted  in  most  of  the  seed -catalogs  at  from 
17  to  18  a  bushel;  but  if  they  bring  only  14  or 
15  it  will  pay  better  than  almost  any  other  crop 
I  know  of.  And  I  am  reminded  of  another 
kink  in  the  bu8lnei>s  this  14th  day  of  January, 
1896.  Last  fall,  before  we  got  through  picking 
and  selliug  them  green  we  had  a  frost  as  you 
know.  It  killfnl  tiie  bush  limas  — that  is, 
enough  to  stop  their  growing,  but  it  did  not 
hnrttlie  beans  inside  of  the  pods.  We  (rath- 
ered  them  all.  green  and  ripe,  and  took  pains 
to  get  them  dried  thoroughly,  even  the  ffreen 
pods— and  thrashed  out  the  beans.  After  being 
pntthrongh  the  fanning-mill  they  were  sorted 
over  by  hand,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to  tell 
the  ripe  l)eans  from  the  others.  Of  course,  the 
beans  that  were  not  ripe  and  dry  when  the 
frost  came  would  be  fit  only  to  cook;  and  I  wns 
ai^reeably  surprised  to  find  that,  when  cooked, 
they  are  just  al)Out  as  nice  as  green  beans  just 
gathered.  We  have  been  told  before  that  lima 
beans  might  be  gathered  green,  and  then  dried, 
and  be  very  nice  for  winter;  but  it  was  a  new 
idea  to  me  that  beans  caught  by  the  frost 
TQight  be  utilized  in  this  wav.  They  are  ever 
so  moch  nicer  than  the  hard  dry  matured  bean. 
I  tliink  if  dried  trreen  beans  could  be  put  on  the 
market,  after  people  once  get  a  taste  of  them 
they  would  be  an  important  food  product.  You 
see,  they  can  be  kept  indefinitely;  bnt  when 
yon  come  to  cook  them  they  have  almost  the 
flavor  of  new  green  lima  beans. 

A  NBW  BEAK  THAT  YIELDS  BUSHELS  PKOH  ONE 
SINeLB  STALK. 

Friend  H.  J.  Rumsey,  of  Boronia,  New  Sooth 
Wales,  sends  us  eight  sample  beans,  with  a  let- 
ter of  explanation  containing  the  foilowinv: 

I  have  Introduoed  a  new  bean— the  Tongan— 
which  In  Sydney  and  warm  olimatea  Is  about  the 
bimst  arqiiisition  of  the  times.  One  plant  will 
Tield  bushels  of  beans  of  delicious  flavor  for  sever- 
al months:  and  being  perennial  it  will  stand  and 
grow  bigger  year  by  year  until  It  covers  hundreds 
of  square  feeL  I  am  sending  you  a  packet  for  you 
tosendtosomeof  your  Florida  friends  to  try.  It 
should  flourish  there. 

Weil,  well,  well!  We  are  ahead  of  the  seed 
catalogs  this  lime.  and  no  minake— a  single 
bean-plant  yi<»lding  bushels  of  beans,  and  cov- 
ering hundreds  of  square  feet!  Friend  R  ,  it 
almost  makes  me  feel  sorry  that  I  do  not  live 
in  Florida.  But  we  have  a  greenhouse  right 
across  the  way,  and  two  of  the  beans  you  sent 
QS  will  be  planU^d  there  at  once.  I  will  exolain 
toonr.readers  thatthebean  Isa  good  deal  the 
same  shape  as  our  common  ones,  and  about  the 
size  of  the  York  State  Marrow.  Bnt  it  is  jet 
black  excepting  there  is  a  sort  of  ridge  or  ex- 
crescence on  the  edge,  reaching  from  one  end  to 
the  middle  of  one  side,  and  this  is  snowy  white. 
It  k)ok8  a  little  like  the  snow-white  comb  on  the 
head  of  a  fowl,  providing  said  fowl  were  jet 


black;  or  you  might  say  a  sort  of  topknot. 
Now,  there  are  only  eight  of  these  beans  in  the 
United  States.  I  will  plant  two  in  the  green- 
house now,  and  two  later  on.  Two  more  we 
will  send  to  friend  Hart,  in  Florida,  and  the 
other  two  to  friend  Poppleton,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  still  further  down  in  the  tropics.  Is  it 
not  a  good  th^ng  that  Gleanings  goes  all  over 
not  only  Uncle  Sam  s  domain,  but  pretty  much 
all  over  the  whole  wide  world  ? 

There  is  one  thing  more  about  this  bean; 
Friend  Rumsey  says  the  seeds  will  come  up 
quicker  If  soaked  in  boiling  water  before  plant- 
ing, and  he  has  made  the  word  ''  boiling"  em- 
Shatic.  Truly  it  must  be  a  tropical  ]>lant. 
fow  you  see  I  shall  have  a  bean  story  to  write 
up  once  a  month  or  oftener. 

By  the  way,  my  Thoroughbred  potatoes  had 
a  backset  when  we  had  that  freeze  away  down 
below  zero.  They  were  not  kiUpd,  but  they 
still  look  sick  and  discouraged  from  the  effects 
of  the  blizzard.    

SUB-IBRieATION  FOR  GRAND  RAPIDS  LBTTUCK. 

The  following,  from  our  friend  Engene  Davis, 
who  gave  the  world  the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce, 
will  probably  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all 
the  gardening  friends: 

Friend  Ro<»t:—I  began  to  think  you  were  losing 
interest  in  frreenhouses,  ffrowin^r  lettuce,  etc. ;  but 
when  the  last  number  of  uleaninos  arrived  I  saw 
Tou  were  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  In  gardening.  I 
have  Just  read  Bulletin  SI  of  the  Oiilo  Experiment 
Station,  and  I  ajrree  with  you  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  on  lettuce-arrowing  I  have  ever  read.  The  di- 
rections are  so  plaiir^hat  any  beginner  can  easily 
follow  them. 

1  tried  sub-lrrigtitlon  on  part  of  a  bench  last  win- 
ter, but  it  ^id  not  prove  vf-ry  successful,  owing  to 
the  benches  being  old.  and  the  oross-pleces  were 
too  far  apart,  causing  the  boards  to  saff,  and  crack- 
Infr  the  cement.  1  am  trying:  16  u^Hin  this  winior  in 
H  small  way.  wiahtnK«4o  erive  the  method  a  fair  test 
before  trying  it  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  raised  and 
sold  one  crop,  and  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  surface-watered.  As  to  the  weight  I  can  not 
say,  not  having  cut  the  rest  of  the  bench. 

T  made  the  bench  water-tlfrht  by  usinff  two  mils 
of  water-proof  rubberoid  roofing.*  which  will  cover 
a  space  10x20  feet.  There  are  nails  and  paint  for 
paintinir  the  seams.  I  use  2- inch  tile.  2  feet  apart 
crosswise  of  bench.  The  cost  of  the  tile  and  paper 
was  $5.00.  I  can't  say  how  long  it  will  last^ut  it  la 
all  right  for  this  season.  Buobnb  Davis. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Jan.  18. 

GKTTINe  A  POOR  PARH  INTO  GOOD  CONDITION. 

Friend  R(Hft:—l  am  about  to  take  hold  of  a  farm 
which  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years  except 
as  a  pasture.  It  is  poor  and  worn  out,  with  little  or 
no  grass,  and  is  neaily  all  In  daisy.  The  soil  Is  0  or 
8  inches  deep,  and  a  liflrht  sandy  loam,  with  some 
loose  rock.  I  want  to  ^t  it  into  clover :  but  it  is  too 
poor  to  vet  a  good  catch,  and  I  intend  to  plow  and 
give  it  a  heavy  coat  of  lime,  which  will  put  It  In 
better  condition  to  take  the  clover  and  oats. 

Now,  I  waqttoget  some  paying  crop  on  part  of 
the  land  (10  acres),  such  as  potatoes;  and  lime  Is 
bad  for  them.  Do  you  think  I  can  safely  plant 
them,  uslnsr  3600  lbs.  of  No.  1  chemical  fertilizers  per 
acre,  and  itivin^  them  good  culture,  such  a«»  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Terry  and  others?  Mr.  Terry.  I 
know,  does  not  think  much  of  chemicals  on  his 
land.  What  do  you  know  of  its  uses  by  others  in 
bringlnfT  up  poor  lauds  In  the  way  I  propose,  with 
potatoes? 

The  subsoil  of  the  land  is  a  tolerablv  heavy  clay; 
and  what  grass  is  on  the  land  is  principally  wire 
grass  and  redtop.  with  a  little  wild  grass  mixed 
thmuirh  it:  but  very  little  flrrass  of  any  kind,  and 
nearly  all  in  a  thick  stand  of  daisy.  The  land  lies 
faciner  the  east,  with  a  nice  slope,  enough  not  to 
need  ditching.  H.  Z.  Shrivbr. 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  16. 

Perhaps  the  above  letter  is  a  little  out  of 
place  under  the  head  of  high- pressure  garden- 

•  Thl»  material  seeniH  an  If  It  must  answer  a  (rood  purpose  for 
lettuce-bedi*.    It  eoKt**  18.85  for  100  Square  feet.— A.  I.  R. 
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Ing;  but  my  advice  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
somethiDg  never iheless. 

Iq  the  first  place,  1  doD*t  believe  any  paying 
crop  can  be  secured  the  first  year  from  i^uch  a 
farm— that  is,  any  crop  that  will  pay  for  the 
fertilizers  the  first  year;  and  my  experience 
agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Mr.  Terry  and  (»ur 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  At  the  present  price 
of  average  farm  riops,  and  the  present  price  of 
fertilizers,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a/arm€r 
can  afford  to  buy  chemical  ferlllizers— at  least 
that  is  my  experience.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
go  to  work  and  make  that  land  good  if  it  were 
mine.  Save  every  bit  of  manure,  according  to 
Terry*8  teachings  in  the  potato  book,  and  win- 
ter Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Huy  stable 
manure  if  you  can  get  it  near  by  cheap  in  your 
neighborhood.  After  having  done  this,  or  if 
you  can  oot  do  any  thing  better,  raise  crops  to 
plow  under  just  a  fast  ai<  possible.  In  our  lo- 
cality we  would  turn  under  rve,  then  buck- 
wheat, and  finally  clover,  one  crop  after  anoth 
er,  as  many  as  possible  in  a  reason.  In  the  fall 
you  can  doubtless  work  in  crimson  clover  to 
advantage  in  your  locality.  If  you  are  far 
enough  south  for  cow-peas,  get  in  a  rotation  of 
them.  After  you  get  a  good  crop  of  clover 
turned  under  you  are  all  right  for  paying  crops. 
Your  coat  of  lime  to  commence  with  is  proba 
biy  all  right.  You  might  try  some  potatoes  on 
some  of  your  best  land ;  butIdon*t  think  they 
would  pay  cost  unless  prices  are  awuy  up 
above  what  th^y  are  at  th«)  present  writing. 

You  say  the  land  has  slope  enough  so  as  not 
to  need  ditching.  I  8hon|d«BOt  agree  with  you 
here  unless  there  Is  a  gravelly  subsoil  that  lets 
the  water  ofT  quickly.  I  would  commence  til- 
ing it  right  ofT  this  very  month  according  to  the 
directions  in  Chamberlaln*sbookon  underdraln- 
Ing.  As  you  de.<crib«)  the  land,  I  should  think 
laying  tiles  was  the  veryt  b«»8t  thing  to  do.  If 
you  want  to  get  your  ten  acres  into  shape  so  it 
will  bring  paying  crop^  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Our  ground  upon  the  hill  by  the  windmill  has 
given  some  of  the  very  best  crops  I  ever  raised; 
bat  it  is  a  heavy  hard  clay  away  down,  and  it 
slopes  to  the  east  so  much  that  we  do  not  dare 
have  the  furrows  run  up  and  down  hill,  on  ac- 
count of  wash.  After  we  got  It  und«'rdralned 
(tiles  laid  30  inches  deep  and  30  f^^et  apart),  we 
turned  under  a  poor  stand  of  clover,  and  got  a 
good  paying  crop  of  potatoes  the  very  first  time. 
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AHB  &ET  A  CATALOOTIS. 

A  h^t  oftbe  best  seeds  soial 
ftji y  ^i  \i  v:  I  -  :*laiiy  choice  oovel- 1 
Ufti.  atiti  prices  are  rlgnt.  Con-  P 
talDs  100  pagfs.  400  lUustrations.  \ 

I  beantlftil  colored  plates,  bonest  descriptions. 

I  Tbey  cost  ns  17  ceou  each,  but  wlU  be 

Xailed  Frae  if  Ton  Name  This  Paper. 

llOIi  SEED  CO.,  Des  loiies,  Iowa.! 


Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell?    I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  right. 

J,  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANQE,  FLA. 


BEES  FOR  SALE. 


Twrnty-elglit  colonies  Italians,-  10  colonies  hy- 
brids. Ill  8- frame  (Langstroth)  hives,  praotloally  aft 
good  as  new.  Price— Italians,  |2.fiO  per  colony;  hy- 
brids, $2.00  per  colony,  on  cars  here. 

Address       JAMES  MAOHiR, 

UNWOOD,  KAN, 

C^ln  reflpondlnff  to  this  adTertlfiement  numUon  UiuKA.xi.Nnjk 


Promptness  Is  What  Counts.^ 

JRoot*«  Gooda  at  JRoot*s  l*i*ioe«9. 

Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 
der's  honey -Jars.    Send  for  new  catalogue  of  I 
every  tblnif  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  S.  POUDBR. 
i6a  MaaMKhiuctta  Ave.,      lodlamipolis,  Ind. 


Wonderful  Record. 


Seventeen  years  with  but  I 
one  com  plaining  letter.  1 1 
tblnk  Bingham's  p  a  te  n  t  [ 
smoker  and'^Btngham  &  Hetb- 1 
erlnglon*s  patent  Hcney-^ 
knives  are  perfect.  If  you 
have  used  a  Bingham  bent- 
cap  and  double- wire  handle 
smuker,  or  a  hinged  bent-top 
smoker,  a  month,  pteMse  write  roe  a  private  letter 
stating  how  they  work.  I  will  keep  your  letter  pri- 
vate, and  return  your  postage  and  a  circular,  and  be 
much  obliged. 

T.  F.  Biosham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


STOP! 

my  friend.  Just  one  moment,  will  you? 

Do  you  need  any  thing  In  my  line? 

Any  BEES?  QUEENS?  HIVES?  SBCTIONS? 
FOUNDATION?  SMOKERS?  Any  thing  pertain- 
ing to  bee  culture?  Then  send  for  my  catalog  for 
1896.    It  Is  a  DAISY. 

You  may  learn  how  to  save  freight  on  one  order, 
to  enable  you  to  pay  for  }:our  favorite  bee-paper  for 
years  to  come.  Send  NOW.  or  paste  this  in  your 
hat,  for  it  will  not  appear  again. 

E.T.  Flanagan.  Box  783,  Beiieviiicjii. 

arin  rMpoiulimr  to  thia  advvrUMment  mention  (^uuniras 

Cheap  Sections. 

Wo  have  at  the  Cliicago  branch  among  the  stock 
purchased  of  Thns.  O.  Newman  ihe  following  stock 
of  sections,  not  of  our  manufacture,  which  we  de- 
sire to  close  out  to  make  room  for  our 
^^^        Superior  Extra  PolUbed  Sections. 

In  order  to  close  them  out  quickly  we  offer  them 
for  the  next  60  days,  or  while  they  last,  at  these 
special  priced.!^ 


White  Sections  AHxiH- 
40.000111,     (lOOO  for  $1.75  I 
60.000 1'g,     -{2000  for  3.00 
80000  7-to-ft  (  6010  for   7.001 


Cream  Sections. 
10,000111      (1000  for  $1J& 
20,1100  IX     -{2000  for  2.00 
1.000  7-to-ft  (6000  for  4.60 


^Ith  all  orders  for  less  than  6000  add  25  cents  for 
cartage.  These  sections  are  of  Wisconsin  manufac- 
ture, and  when  made  were  doubtless  considered  as 
good  as  the  best;  but  as  compared  with  our  extra 
polished  sections  they  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
to-day.  but  a  decided  bargain,  and  should  be  closed 
out  quickly  at  these  very  low  prices.  If  you  prefer 
a  sample  before  ordering  we  will  mail  one  for  6  cts. 
to  cover  postage.    Address 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

ninitivJ*^  Filth  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 
or  Medina.  OhlftgitizecT  •^ 
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:;|NCyBATORS 


k  THE  reliable:: 

To  hatch  80  per  cent  of  the  fresh  and  fertile  ems.    Hondreds  of  recent 
testimonials!   Have  this  year  (1896)  issuedour  Eleventh  Annual     , 
Poultry  Guide  and  Combined  Catalogue  in  one  valuable  book. 

PROFITS   IN   POULTRY  I 

This  148-paffes  fully  illustrated  Poultry  Guide  tells  you  about  profits  in, 
—.,«..-,  poultry;  about  hatching  eggrs  with  machines;  about  brooding  chicks, 
^^oohA-nvG,  ^thout  hens.  We  have  for  sale  sixteen  popular  kinds  of  thoroughbred , 
fowels:  also  full  line  of  Poultry  Supplies— anything  you  want.  Price  of  Guide,  lO  cents  in, 
stam^-worth  one  dollar.         ^    AdSresSs  REUAttl  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Qulncy.  111. 
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Buy  Seeds  of  BURPEE 

Get  the  BEST  and  Save  Money! 

BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL— The  Leading  American  seed  catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  BOOK  of  184  pages  ;  Beantifnl  Colored  Plates. 

Tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Growl    Rare  NOVELTIES  for  I8965 

that  can  not  be  had  elsewhere.     Price  lo  cts.  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed   FREE  tO  %ll 
who  intend  to  purchase  Seeds,  Plants,  or  Bulbs.     Write  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadclphia,  Pa. 


THAT  OROW . 


INTO  DOLLARS 


OUR  X896  SBBD  CAXALrOG 

is  now  ready.  It  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated by  direct  Photographs,  and  is 
full  of  meal.  It  is  written  for  business 
and  to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free. 
If  yon  want  it  write  now. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  "'rfSiSiiWrK:  "^ ' 


Trees  ^nd  Small  Fruits,     We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  i'ear, 
tim,  Cher^>^,  etc,       Largest   stock    of  small 
fruits  in  the  United  States,     Estimates  gn^en 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.      Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and  save  money, 
BEID^S    NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO. 


LORENTZ 

TIMBRELL 
ELDORADO 

Black BERRV. 


Maule's  Seeds  Lead  All ! 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  coming  Spring,  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,    Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wish  the  most  com- 
plete American  Seed  Catalogue,  send  your  address  to 
Wm.  HENRY  MAULE,  p.o.Bo«.a96.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  gle 

In  WTitlnff  adrertisera  please  mention  this  paper.  ^^ 
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Special  Notices  ia  the  Line  of  Qardeniag,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

RURAL  KBW-YURKBK  WINTBR  OATS. 

At  this  date,  Jan.  29.  our  winter  oats  are  a  perfect 
stand.  The  two  freezes,  from  5  to  10  degrees  belo^v 
zero,  and  the  repeated  hurd  freezing  atid  thawing, 
without  any  snow  on  the  ground,  seem  as  yet  not  to 
have  injured  them  a  parliole. 

STOWRT^L'B  BVBBGHEBN  BWRBT  CORN. 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  or  seed,  grown  In  our 
own  neighborhood,  from  the  finest  crop  of  Ever- 
green seed  corn  I  over  saw.  Per  quart,  10  cts.; 
peck,  50  ots.;  bushel,  $1.75.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add 
15  cts.  per  quart  for  postage.  At  this  e.xcc'edingly 
low  price  li  should  go  otT  rapidly. 

DWARF  B88BZ  RAPB. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  new  forage  plants, 
and  no  miMtHke.    Without  advertising  it  we  sold 

Suite  a  quantity  last  season  of  the  seed,  and  were 
nally  unable  to  get  it.  We  are  now  prepared  with 
a  stock  of  fresh  seed,  which  we  cnn  furnish  at  th« 
following  low  prices:  Trial  packet.  5  cts.;  1  lb.,  by 
mall,  po:>tuaid,  20  cis. ;  10  lbs.,  by  freight  or  express. 
Sets,  per  lb.;  100  lbs.  for  $7  00.  The  above  prices 
are  for  immediate  orders  only. 

SEED  OF  THE  CHAPMAN  HONET-PLANT. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  out  of  the  seed,  and 
were  unable  to  find  any.  We  have  now,  however,  a 
pretty  fair  supply,  and  can  mall  it  in  5-cent  packets, 
or  at  20  cts.  per  ounre.    For  a  description  of  the 

Slant,  see  our  ABC  book.  When  the  globular 
lossoms  are  inclosed  in  «  paper  bag,  the  honey 
exuding  from  the  flower  wiil  collect  all  over  the 
large  blossom,  so  that  it  will  be  a  dauby  and  sticky 
mess,  much  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  honey.  The 
honey  also  is  as  thick  and  well  ripened,  almost,  as 
that  taken  out  of  the  sealed  honey-comb.  Where 
the  blossoms  are  not  covered  as  above,  b^es  visit 
the  plants  f*o  constantlv  that  they  take  it  off  as  fast 
as  it  exudes.  Now.  please  do  not  imagine,  dear 
friends,  that  I  recommend  this  plant  as  profitable 
to  raise  for  honey  alone.  The  originator,  friend 
Chapman,  and  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
have  both  tested  it  thoroughly.  It  is  very  pretty  as 
a  curiosity  in  a  bee-keeper's  garden,  but  It  certainly 
will  not  pay  to  raise  it  for  honey  alone;  neither  will 
it  pay  to  undertake  to  raise  any  plant  unless  it  Is 
some  that  will  pay  aside  from  the  noney  it  yields. 

PRICES  ON  FARM  AND  OARDBN   PRODUCTS  FOR  1896. 

It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  good  prices 
offered  for  any  thing  produced  by  tillers  of  the  soil. 
I  have  not  had  very  much  encouragement  in  that 
line,  however,  for  some  little  time  back,  unless  it 
is  to  see  the  large  prices  that  are  offered  for  hay 
and  all  kinds  of  feed.  There  is  asad  feature  to  this, 
however,  for  a  good  many  farmers  and  stook-raisers 
have  been  obliged  to  buy  at  the  high  prices,  instead 
of  having  stuff  to  sell. 

Of  late  I  am  glad  to  see  cabbage  quoted  at  tH  cts. 
per  lb.,  for  srood  hard  heads.  Celery  now  brings  40 
cts.  per  lb.  in  the  cities,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  it  is  iroing  to  be  a  valuable  greenhouse  product. 
Ours  is  selling  faster  than  we  can  get  it  blanched. 
Apples  are  also  bringing  very  fair  prices  now.  In 
fact,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  good  many  of  the 
friends  became  discouraged,  and  even  neglected  to 
gather  their  apples,  or  sold  them  at  a  very  low  price. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  good  apples  offer- 
ed anywhere  for  much  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
In  our  town  lettuce  has  sold  quite  well,  and  now 
the  demand  is  beyond  the  supply.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  good  opening— at  least  it  looks  that 
way— for  lettuce-flrrowers,  celery-growers,  and  for 
the  first  early  cabbage;  and  I  think  that  we  may 
all  go  to  work  and  fix  our  orchards  In  good  shape 
for  a  crop  of  nice  fruit  this  coming  season. 

Last,  but'  not  least,  everybody  everywhere  wants 
to  do  his  best  toward  getting,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment,  something  in  the  shape  of  grass  or  for- 
age crops  to  take  the  place  of  hay. 

THE   EARLIEST  POTATO  KNOWN. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  enough  about  potatoes  in 
6L.BANING8  already;  but  nothing  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  very  earliest.    Some  time  ago  our 


experiment  stations  declared  there  was  nothing 
ahead  of  the  Bariy  Ohio.  In  the  catalog  of  seed 
potatoes  from  J.  M.  Smith*s8oDS,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
weflndthcy  list  the  Ohio  Junior  as  about  ten  days 
farlicr  than  the  Ohio;  and  then  they  add  that  toe 
Bliss  Tilumpli  is  ahead  of  the  Ohio  Junior,  and  they 
recommend  it  especially  as  '*  desirable  for  first  early 
to  put  on  the  market  green;  color  is  a  reddish 
pink.*'  Oiher  catalogs  seem  to  agree  in  giving  the 
Bliss  triumph  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  extra- 
early  pot  at*  m-s.  Well,  the»»>ove  makes  the  follow- 
ing from  (uir  old  friend  A.  L.  Swinson  of  interest  to 
us  Just  now: 

Faii'ND  ROOT:— I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  potato 
that  we  liave  hei«  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  I  have  errown 
for  two  seaiions  two  crops  of,  and  have  known  of  for  three 
tteasonn.  It  ifi  a  white  extra  early  potato  that  1  call  White 
Bliss;  that  V.  W.  Wood  ft  Son*.  Richmond.  Va.,  call  "  Wood'i 
EarHevt:"  and  say  of  It, "  teerwff  twenty  kinds.  They  ^en 
all  ducr  June  «.  end  Wood^?  Barliest  weighed  91  per  cent  hear!- 
er  yield,  and  hy  count  aTera«red  8S  per  cent  larger  In  sise:" 
"found  It  earlier  and  more  prolific;  produces  nearly  all  larje 
potatoes." 

Juhnson  A  Stoken.  Philadelphia.  In  their  winter  catalog,  on 
paee  IS.  «rlre  a  cut  of  their  field  in  Aroustook  Co.,  Me.,  of  thU 
potato,  where  it  yielded  B60  buithels  per  acre,  and  they  call  It 
thv  "  Pride  of  the  South.*'  and  say,  among  other  thinga. "  It  Is 
not  only  the  earliest,  but  produced  more  bushels  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  first  early  potato  we  hare  ever  srrowo.  It  in  a 
quick  Mti-ong.  and  vigorous  grower,  and  in  cooking  qualities 
very  ^upe1'lor  " 

There  1h  no  potato  known  In  North  Carolina  equal  to  this. 
Planted  Mar.  1. 18N.  I  dug  matured  potatoes  and  shipped  to 
Nf w  York  Nay  28.  and  we  had  frotit  up  to  May  iKt  that  year  too. 

Planted  Aug.  8  to  20. 1883.  That  year  my  fall  oron  matured 
Nov.  1.  It  is  easy  to  grow  two  crops  a  seation  with  tnis  potato. 
The  most  remarkable  trait  in  this  potato  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  spring-grown  onen  can  be  got  to  sprout,  over  all 
orher  varieties  in  fall,  when  planted  for  Mccond  crop. 

Oold>boro,  N.  C,  Dec.  8.  A.  L.  Bwwsos. 

I  lisve  1)ecome  so  much  interested  in  this  "  White 
Bliss  Triumpn."  "Wood's  Early,'*  or  'Pride  of  the 
Soiiih,"  that  1  have  had  friend  S.  pack  for  me  a  bar 
rel  of  these,  and  had  th*  m  shipped  to  me  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wltiter,  and  I  have  given  thf  m  a  place  in 
our  potato  list.  I  hope  the  friends  will  please  notice 
that  these  are  not  only  extra  early,  but  tteroml  rw;i. 

POTATOES  FOR  1898. 

For  descHntion  of  each  variety,  see  our  special 
potato  circular,  sent  on  application  Season  ofioa- 
turing  in  order  of  tabic,  the  first  named  being  the 
earliest. 


White  Blis8  Triumph  .... 
...(.  "  Second  crop." 

EarlyOhlo  

K    Thoro'bred.  Maule'f* 
Burpee'it  Extra  Early. 

Freeman 

Lee's  Kavorlte 

New  Queen 
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Second  size  of  Early  Ohio.  Freeman,  Lee's  Favorite, 
and  New  Craig  ^  ill  be  4  above  prices.  Above  prices 
include  packages  for  shipping.  Potatoes  will  l)e 
shipped  at  any  time,  but  we  can  not  be  responsible 
for  loss  by  freezing  until  after  April  Ist.  We  can, 
however,  speilally  prepare  for  southern  shirments 
at  iin  earlier  dale  by  special  agreement. 

*  One  pound  of  these  potatoes  (worth  11.60)  will  be 
given  to  any  subscriber  to  Olbanings  who  gets  one 
new  subscriber;  that  is,  who  sends  Glbanikos  one 
vear  into  some  family  where  it  has  not  been  taken 
heretofore.  

*'HOW  TO  GUT  WELL  AMD  HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL." 

In  our  issue  for  Nov.  1 1  gave  this  hook  a  notice, 
and  a  large  number  have  been  sold.  The  best  part 
of  it  is.  the  book  has  been  loaned  from  one  neighbor 
to  another,  and  reports  keep  coming  in  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  it  is  doing.  It  is,  most  emphatloally. 
doctoring  without  medicine.  Tou  get  well  by  eating 
wholesome  food,  and  after  that  you  keep  well  by 
avoiding  that  which  you  know  by  ezperienoe  does 
you  harm.  The  book  was  written  by  Mrs.  Blma 
Stewart.  In  such  a  bright  and  attractive  way  that 
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every  one  who  picks  it  up  will  be  alaiost  sure  to 
read  it  throufirh.  We  have  quite  a  stock  of  them  on 
hand,  and  will  send  it  postpaid  by  mail  for  $1.26.  If 
you  haTB  it  put  in  with  groods  when  you  are  making 
ao  order  by  freierht  or  express,  we  will  make  It  an 
even  dollar.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  very  plain,  clear  expo* 
Bltlon  of  ihe  Salisbury  treatment,  which  has  been 
discussed  so  much  on  our  pa^es  for  the  past  few 
months. 

Kind  Words  From  Our  Customers. 


Glearinos  has  done  me  more  vood  than  anv  oth- 
er paper  1  ever  took,  especially  the  Home  readings, 
which  are  as  good  as  going  to  meeting. 

London,  O.,  Dec.  27; ^^     8.  G.  Kii.oork. 

Ask  A.  L  how  he  would  like  to  live  on  skimmed 
milk  and  sassafras  tea.    That  is  what  I  get. 
.  The  aarden  seeds  I  bought  of  you  last  year  pro- 
duced fine  crops,  even  if  it  wm  dry. 

Parkman.  O.  F.  T.  Clark. 

[My  good  friend.  A.  I.  would  have  ridden  ten 
miles  on  his  wheel  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  having 
aU  the  skimmed  mUk  he  wanted,  and  bsssafras  tea, 
at  the  time  the  doctor  was  holding  him  down  so 
closely  to  Just  lean  meat.  So  you  see  he  is  not  so 
very  much  better  oif  than  you  are— at  least,  some- 
times he  Is  not.— A.  I.  B.] 

THE  CORNBOi  8MOKBB. 

Having  been  from  home  a  great  deal  lately  I  have 
had  to  delay  my  report  on  the  Cornell  smoker  much 
longer  than  1  bad  intended .  That  a  good  smoker  is 
one  of  tbo  most  important  adjuncts  to  any  apiary 
is  settlAd  beyond  the  need  of  discussion.  The  chief 
and  most  important  features  of  a  good  smoker  are, 
good  size,  to  hold  a  fair  supply  of  fuel;  food  draft, 
to  produce  a  large  volume  uf  smoke  with  little  at- 
tention from  the  apiarist;  simplicity  and  strength 
of  construction,  so  as  to  stand  hard  usage  without 
geuinir  out  uf  rfp*ilr;  easy  access  to  th«  flre-bnrrei 
in  replenishing  with  fuel:  lightness,  that  it  may  not 
be  cumbersome  to  hnndle.  and  a  share  that  will 
keep  tt  In  position  when  set  either  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally,  and  that  allows  nf  tin  owing  the 
smoke  in  aluiost  any  desired  direction  without 
cramiiing  the  hand  or  wrl.«t  All  of  these  qualities 
the  Cornell  smoker  |x)st»o^ses  in  a  high  degree,  with 
the  additional  one  that  ii  can  b«*  Tnnde  and  sold  at 
a  low  price.  The  one  objectionable  feature  is  *he 
liability  of  the  shields  pelting  UMt  hot  to  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  All  smokers  hnve  this  fault  in  agreat- 
^orle^sdegree.  however.  i*nd  one  soon  learns  to 
handle  tbem  all  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  from  this 
cause.  I  And  the  draft  sufficiently  strong  for  any 
fuel;  but  where  rotten  wood  or  anv  open  fuel  is 
used  it  is  as  strong  ns  in  any  smoker  I  ever  saw. 
The  Cornell  Is  bound  to  prove  a  very  popular  smoker 
with  those  bee-keepers  who  run  their  apiaries  on 
economical  lines,  and  with  profit  as  their  rhlef  aim. 
Hawks  Pnrk.  Fla..  Dec.  21.  W.  8.  Hart. 

THE  ABC,  AND  THB  ORANB  8MOKBK  WITH  THK 
HINGED  TOP. 

FrienA  Boot;— The  new  **A  B  C"  Just  received,  for 
which  1  sincerely  tliank  you.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  more  than  glance  at  it.  but  I  see  that  it  is  much 
more  complete  in  many  respects  than  my  old  one, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

I  thoroughly  enJoy  that  hinged  nozzle  of  the 
Crane  smoker.  I  do  not  by  any  means  make  con- 
stant use  uf  a  smoker  when  at  work  among  the 
bees,  but  1  want  it  all  ready  when  I  need  it:  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  want  it  burning  too  ra.st.  and 
vetting  the  nozzle  blistering  hot,  and  maklnv:  a  big 
aeposiiiof  tai  to  stick  up  every  thing;  so,  when  not 
in  use  I  remove  the  nozzle.  This,  of  couive.  keeps 
it  cool  and  prevents  the  tar  deposit;  but  if  tliure  is 
much  wind  blowing,  the  f  nol  burns  up  too  f  abi.  To 
prevent  this  I  have  for  som(*  y^ars  past  been  using 
a  damper.  This  is  Just  the  bottom  of  a  tin  can  with 
a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  of  it;  the  little  flange 
around  the  outside  serves  to  keep  it  In  placo.  Of 
cotirse,  the  change  from  damper  to  nozzle  tal^es  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time,  but  the  comfort  of  the 
arrangement  has  paid  a  hundred-fold  for  the  little 
thne  taken.  Now,  Just  here  is  where  I  like  the 
hinge.  The  damper  removed,  a  touch  closes  the 
noule  (no  need  to  shut  it  very  close),  and  it  Is  as 
qtiiokly  opened  again.  C.  H.  Longstrbbt. 

Mount  Dora,  Fla;,  July  12. 1896. 


A  KIND  WORA  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

FrUnd  Root  (at  least  I  think  you  are  my  friend):— 
Ten  years  ago  I  bought  five  hives  of  bees;  and  with 
seven  colomes  that  were  given  to  me  t  commenced 
the  bee-business.  I  tiad  never  seen  a  bee-Journal, 
and  but  one  bee-book,  which  was  written  back  in 
the  forties.  My  hives  were  ail  box-hives.  I  increas- 
ed that  year  to  17  stands.  I  bored  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  each  hive  and  put  a  box  on  each.  The  result  was 
about  2u0  lbs.  of  honey.  ^      ^      ^      ^  ^^^ 

Well,  I  thought  if  that  was  bee-keeping  I  did  not 
want  any  more  of  it.  so  I  said  good  by  to  the  bees, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  weeds  grew  up 
around  the  hives,  and  there  they  remaitiea  for  Ave 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  an  old  bee-keeper 
became  one  of  my  neighbors.  He  saw  my  bees  In 
the  weeds,  and  wanted  iliem ;  but  my  mind  began 
to  turn  toward  my  neglected  little  fanilly.  for  about 
this  time  J.  C.  McCubbin,  the  president  of  our  bee- 
asbooiatlon,  loaned  me  a  boxful  of  back  numbers  of 
Glbaningb,  and  then  I  began  to  read,  day  and 
night.  Wife  said  1  had  "  bees  on  the  brain,'*^and  I 
guess  she  wap  about  right.  1  have  heard  of  the  bee- 
fever,  which  1 1  hi nk  I  muat  have  caught.  The  fever 
is  still  on.  _  _ 

I  am  now  taking  Glbanings.  Give  us  more  of 
your  Home  talks.  Notes  of  Travel,  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  good  things  in  the  back  part  of  the  Jour- 
nal, for  your  paper  te  my  most  welcome  visitor. 

I  have,  in  the  last  three  years,  increased  my  api- 
ary from  17  colonies  to  66.  My  crop  of  honey  for 
this  year  is  2000  lbs.  comb.  1600  extractcHl-  not  so 
bad  for  an  off  year.  With  40  strong  colonies  and  19 
very  weak  ones  I  increased  to  80;  lost  14  by  starva- 
tion ;  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  66  col- 
onies and  of  good  courage,  and  will  go  in  for  twice 
tliMt  number  noxt  year.  .    ,  ^ 

Well,  friend  Root,  what  Is  to  prevent  A.  I.  from 
taking  in  California  on  his  wheel  ?  We  will  treat 
him  better  than  wo  dl4  -Rambler.  Whfn  Rambler 
was  here  he  ramped  within  a  stone's  thr<»wof  my 
house,  and  never  said  a  word'.  When  I  licud  who  it 
was  ramping  so  near,  and  making  **  night  hideous," 
I  Ju«»t  felt  like  going  out  behind  the  barn  aud  kick- 
inir  myself.  Thos.  M.  Skelton. 

Selma.  Cal ,  Dec.  16. 


a  kind  word  from  toukooo. 
My  Dear  Bro.  Ro<tt:—U  is  Hbout  time  1  wrote  to 
thank  J  ou  for  Gleamnos,  which  gladdens  my  lone- 
ly missionary  life;  for  yon  must  know  that  I  am 
slone  in  my  work  now.  ray  family  beinir  in  America. 
1  returned  to  this  country  fr«>ro  America  two. years 
ago  last  Julv.  1  went  home  in  J890.  broken  up  with 
chronic  dianht^a.  and  it  has  clung  to  me  and  nearly 
killed  me  several  times  during  these  years  till  since 
April,  when  1  began  slowly  to  improve.  This  great 
mission,  of  which  I  have  written  you  often,  still 
continues  to  grow.    We  have  now  over  80  churches, 

Xregating  over  8000  members,  with  schools,  and 
nisslon  appliances  ad  Uh.  But  the  apple  of  our 
eye  Is  a  force  of  about  80  foreign  missionaries,  so 
far  as  these  native  Christians  are  concerned,  sent 
out  among  the  wild  tribes  for  the  purposes  of  the 
kingdom.  We  fully  expect  to  organize  many  new 
churches  in  the  near  future.  I  send  you  a  pamphlet 
Justoutof  our  press  (printed  by  our  Karen  school- 
boys), which  will  show  you  what  we  are  doing  in 
that  line.  We  have  Just  held  our  ministers*  semi- 
annual confcrent'e.  when  143  baptisms  were  report- 
ed for  t he  last  8  months. 

It  Is  hard  for  one  at  my  age  to  cut  loose  from  all 
family  ties  so  long,  and  know  that  the  little  folks 
are  all  growing  up  away  from  the  father;  but  it  is 
the  gospel  of  Christ  that  mwt  be  preached.  1  have 
held  on  now  nearly  80  years,  and  a  few  years  more 
will  fill  up  the  measure  of  service,  and  then  "like 
Jesus,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  Is.*' 

I  enjoy  Glbanings,  Jind  especially  the  Home 
Papers,  very  much:  and  not  a  little  good  do  I  get  to 
pass  on  to  these  Karens.  So.  Bro.  Root,  you  are 
pwaching  to  these  Karens  in  Touogoo.  We'll  re- 
joice together  in  the  harvest. 

T  St  ill  am  greatly  intiresird  In  bees;  but  while  I 
was  111  at  home  the  white  ants  got  at  my  hives  and 
literally  ate  them  all  up  but  one  cover,  which  1  now 
use  as  a  board  on  which  to  develop  my  photos. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Ernest  and  wife, 
whose  hospitality  1  shared  when  I  called  upon  you : 
also  to  Mrs.  Root,  and  a  thousand  thanks  and  good 
wishes  to  yourself.    Long  may  Gleanin  gs  wave. 

Toungoo»  Burnui,  Nov.  8.  A.  Bunker, 
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Dovetailed  Hives. 

SectiODB,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-kee|>er 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 
"The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  misslugr  by  not 

eadingr  the  Southland  Queen.   The  only  bee-JournBl 

ubllshed  in  the  South,  aud  the  only  bee-keeping 

chool  known  la  taught  by  that  woRiiD  rbnowned 

teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  Atohiey,  through  Ite  columns. 

How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honey,  and.  in  fact, 

bow  to  make  bee-keeping  a  success.  Is  taught  in 

the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 

than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.00). 

A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Root's  gooc!s,  Dadant's 

foundation,  and  all   bee-supplies.    You  all  know 

where  to  arrange  for  your  queens  and  bees  for  '96 

If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  tellR  all 

about  queen-renring,  and  a  sample  Journal.  Address 

The  Jennie  Atchley  Co., 

Beevllle.  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

r  us.    W«  n%n  loar  PoultiTt  V«ll»« 

Fruits  and  all   produee  «  hlsh- 

DAILY  BETUBNS.  Vw 

Something  New ! 


A  Comb-Honey  Hive 


contaiiiltig  10  closed -end  standing  brood  -  frames, 
IfiVixe^  net  oomb  space,  and  8:2  5-lnch  Prize  sections 
3Xz5  In. ;  adapted  to  furnish  standard  Langstroth 
hives  as  bodies  or  supers  with  full  spaoe  for  top 
packing  for  safe  winrerlngand  promoting  work  in 
supers;  forming  solid  double  walls  wiih  Interven- 
ing air-spHces  tightly  covered,  and  perfect  bee- 
escapes,  with  all  free  of  cost;  manufactured  by  The 
A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

One  complete  sample  hive  readv  for  bees,  $2.50; 
10  complete  in  fiat  with  nails,  $15.00. 

For  present,  address 

P.  DANZENBAKER,  Washington.  D.  C. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

4S6,  488  ft  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St.,  N.  Y. 

JSffig^       HONEY      S?^» 


UISGBASfTS. 

litobliihtd 

1876. 


OV 


BEESWAX.  2?« 


Everyone  interested  ln= 


Strawberries 

should  have   my  descriptive  catalog  for  180ft. 
Free  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 


^^ILLUSTRATED  CATALOu  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  bv  the  A.  L 
Root  Co.  Send  list  ai  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  filch. 


Strawberries,  si^iVi?rS!?^p!Si 

^1,1  Cl  TT  R/VI  I  IVO9  ^j  one-half  the  usiiai 
price.    Plants  guaranteed  to  be  flrst-olnra,  and  true 
to  name.  Can  furnish  Potatoes,  In  car  lots  for  seed, 
or  market.    Send  postal  mitd  for  catalog, 
eitf  EZRA  O.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

Root's  Comb  Foundatioi. 


New 
Product, 

Now 
Process, 

A  Big 
Success. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that,  having  seourod  control  of 
the  new  Weed  process  of  manu- 
facturing foundation  for  the  U. 
S.,  we  are  prepnred  to  furnish 
Poundatlon  by  the  New  Procese. 
for  1886.  Samples  will  be  mailed 
free  on  nppllcatlon.  and  wlU 
speak  for  themselves. 

Our  Sanded  and  Polished 

Sections,  well,  they  will  speak 
for  themselves  also. 

Our  1896  Catalog 

Is  now  ready.  Send  in  your 
name  at  once  for  catalog,  sam- 
ples of  the  new  foundation,  and 
-  iltose  superb  sections,  and  while 
>  ou  are  about  it  ask  for  late  copy 
of  Oleanlngs  In  Bee  Cultare. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 

Icago, 
SLVst.  Paul,  Mlna. 


56  5th  Avenue,  Chicago,  HL 

kslssippi  r 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1024  Miaslasip 


Potatoes.- 

Craig's  Seedling,   Everett's   Early,   and 
Freeman,  at  prices  inven  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collias,  Blaclcwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


ROOT'S  GOODS  a 
I  ROOT'S  PRICES 

-^^FOR  THE  WEST. 

I  Order  of  us  and  save  freight.  Goods  at  wholesale 
I  and  retail.  A  full  line  of  Dovetailed  Hives.  Sec- 
I  lions,  Foundation.  Extractors,  aud  every  thing  else 
I  of  the  latest  and  best. 

JOSEPH  NY5BWANDBR,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

PATENT  W/RED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

Ham  No  Smft  in  Brood-framen. 

Thin  Flat 'Bottom  Foundation 

Bm  m  rUkbeie  Sa  tU  Ovytei  Boaiy. 

Being  the  cleanest,  it  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DBU5BN  A  SONS, 

12tfdb      5ole  flanufacturers. 

Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Grbat  Britain,  says  B.  B.  J.,  Imported  in 
1995  honey  to  the  value  of  $200,000. 

Centbalblatt  says  foul -brood  spores  can 
gtve  the  disease  after  being  kept  seven  years. 

In  FRANCfE  there  is  complaint  that  honey 
granulates  too  slowly  this  year,  making  con- 
sumers suspect  its  genuineness. 

Did  YOU  bver  know  so  much  inquiry  about 
sweet  clover  as  at  the  present  lime  ?  [No;  and 
it's  a  good  omen  for  bee-ke*pefs.— Ed] 

Gravenhokst  says  he  has  often  had  laying 
workers  iu  the  same  colony  with  virgin  queens, 
the  laying  workers  disappearing  when  the 
queens  commenced  business. 

A  LEAFLET  for  bee-keepers  to  scatter  among 
consumers  is  now  hatching  in  Hutchinson's 
brain.  Good  thing.  [Yes:  and  Hutchinson  is 
a  good  man  to  get  it  up.— Ed.] 

Hot  water  is  objected  to  as  a  drink  by  some 
people  %ho  forget  they  are  themselves  using  it 
three  times  a  day.  Hoi  waier  is  none  the  less 
hot  water  because  it  is  flavored  with  tea  or 
coffee. 

I  INDOBSE  the  editor's  good  opinion  of  Hor- 
llck's  mailed  milk.  A  cup  of  it  with  hot  water 
makes  a  drink  with  the  refreshing  qualities  of 
beef  tea,  with  the  added  advantage  of  an  abid- 
ing strength  that  beef  tea  doesn't  possess. 

Gardening,  literature,  law,  medicine,  re- 
ligion, poultry,  have  formed  departments  of 
bee-Joomals,  and  now  the  Nebrasha  Beerheeper 
has  started  a  department  on  irrigation.  May  be 
^at  will  help  the  honey  crop  in  dry  seasons. 

^  Layenb  reports  in  L'ApUmlteur  a  thor- 
ough series  of  experiments  which  seems  to  show 
^at  bees  ventilate,  not  to  cool  tha  hive,  but  to 
®^«WAte  the  honey.  The  number  of  fanners 
«arly  in  the  morning  was  in  proportion  to  the 
flowof  h(feey^     *-  -  i  -< 

^-EusKTYPHXJSBACiLLUS  Is  what  they're  now 
PJ^posing  to  kill  mice  with  in  Germany.    Five 


cents  sent  to  the  station  at  Leitmerltz  brings  a 
package  with  instruction  for  use.  It's  harm- 
less to  other  anlmtfts.  Its  very  name  oughi  to 
frighten  the  mide  away. 

Unite  a  swarm  having  a  virgin  queen  with  a 
colony  having  a  fecundated  queen,  whether  she 
lays  or  not,  and  Gravenhorst  says  the  bees  with 
the  virgin  queen  will  be  killed.  But  remove 
the  virgin  queen  and  sprinkle  the  bees  with 
salt  water,  flour,  etc.,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Meat- cutters  may  be  a  good  thing  for  peo- 
ple who  have  to  gum  it;  but  I'll  give  a  meatr 
cutter  odds  any  day,  and  do  a  better  job  on  a 
beefst4»ak  with  my  teeth.  [If  you  have  good 
teeth,  that  is  all  right;  but  many  haven't,  and 
hence  the  chopper  is  almost  a  necessity.— Ed.] 

M.  Legros,  by  his  improved  gloesometer, 
finds  the  length  of  the  average  worker's  tongue 
to  be  6.5  millimeters  (.256  of  an  inch);  and  by 
selection  hf*  has  obtained  bees  whose  tongues 
measuri  7  :>  n>illimeters  — a  gain  of  about  i/y  of 
an  inch.— L'ApicuUeur.  I  wish  I  had  a  gloss- 
ometer. 

R.  L.  Taylor,  in  Review,  while  he  doesn't 
hold  out  very  great  encouragement  for  feeding 
back,  thinks  it  may  succeed  with  right  condi- 
tions, such  as  black  or  hybrid  bees,  a  prolific 
queen,  time  immediately  at  close  of  white-hon- 
ey harvest,  small  brood  chamber,  or  one  sec- 
tion of  Hed  don  hive,  and  sections  well  toward 
completion. 

When  it  comer  to  adulteration  of  wax,  Amer- 
ica must  take  a  back  seat  for  Germany.  Much 
has  been  said  about  adulteration  of  foundation; 
and  now  comes  an  enterprising  firm  at  Cologne, 
boldly  advertising  Gewerbe-wachs  (trade-wax) 
of  three  grades  at  18,  25,  and  31  cents  a  pound. 
The  best  is  ^  beeswax;  the  cheapest  Is  pure 
Gewerbe-wachs. 

Renewal  op  Queens.  Herr  Strut z  says  in 
CendralblaU  that  he  thinks  strong  colonies  usu- 
alfy  renew  their  queens  annually  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  and  that  prime  swarms  do  the  same. 
That  may  be  partially  true;  for,  nBturally,  a 
queen  that  had  laid  heavily  throughout  the 
season  would  be  more  likely  to  be  superseded 
than  one  whoso  laying  room  had  been  limited. 
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A  SEEDSMAN  In  Kent,  England,  as  reported  In 
B.  B.  J.,  banished  bees  from  his  neighborhood 
because  of  crossing  his  seeds;  but  when  he 
found  the  seeds  were  InsufiBciently  fertilized  he 
was  glad  to  get  the  bees  back.  [It  is  the  same 
old  story  over  again,  and  yet  some  won't  be 
convinced.  Keep  such  stories,  as  long  as  they 
are  true,  afloat.— Ed.J 

"  We  strongly  advise  the  use  of  combs  for 
storing  purposes  which  have  never  been  con  - 
tamlnated  by  brood-rearing.  That  honey  stor- 
ed in  old  brood-combs  will  be  deteriorated  in 
quality,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever."— Britte/i 
Bee  Journal.  [This  point  has  been  urged  in 
this  country  and  others.  Piobably  there  Is 
some  truth  in  it.- Ed.] 

A  German  bee-keepers*  society  has  adopted 
the  rule  that  a  fine  of  12>^  cents  must  be  paid 
by  each  member  who  fails  to  bring  in  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  there  has  been  no  lack  of  material  for  live- 
ly discussion.  [There  was  no  lack  of  material 
at  the  last  Chicago  convention,  which  was  giv- 
en over  exclusively  to  the  question-box,  and  yet 
no  fine  was  imposed.— E^.j 

Sixteen  days  is  the  orthodox  age  for  bees  to 
begin  field  work;  but  H.  R.  Boardman  says  (p. 
53)  ten  to  fourteen.  Unless  he  can  verify  that 
statement  he  should  be  arraigned  for  heresy. 
[Out^de  of  the  knowledge  we  get  from  the  bee- 
books.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  actually  know 
from  experience  and  observation.  I  suspect 
Mr.  Boardman  went  to  the  book  of  Nature.  It 
would  be  just  like  him.— Ed.] 

M.  Legkos,  according  to  a  report  in  VApi- 
cultewr^  has  increased  the  size  of  his  bees,  con- 
sequently the  length  of  their  tongues,  by  using 
worker- cells  of  increased  size.  H«  makes  se- 
lections by  means  of  his  improved  glossometer. 
[I  don't  believe  increasing  size  of  cells  would 
increase  the  size  of  bees.  It  has  been  tried,  and 
failed,  I  think.  But  I  do  believe  somethin^r  can 
be  done  by  selection.— Ed] 

**  In  all  the  older  and  well-settled  States, 
the  woodman^s  ax  and  our  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery have  so  reduced  the  pasturage  as  to 
render  specialized  bee  culti^re  very  pecarlous." 
—E.  Secor^  in  Review.  Time  that  chestnut 
was  *'  roasted,"  Eugene.  The  failure  of  honey 
crops  came  long  after  the  ax,  et  al.,  had  done 
their  work.  And  by  that  same  token  crops 
may  again  be  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  (.Yes; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Secor*s  statement  is  a 
good  deal  true,  in  many  sections  at  least.— Ed.] 

I  protest  against  that  sort  of  tyranny  that 
says  I  must  use  spacers  I  don*t  like  at  all  for 
comb  honey  Just  because  they  suit  extractors. 
And  I  tried  to  say  so  in  last  Straws;  but  the 
fiendish  types  reversed  my  meaning  after  this 
fashion:  '*I  protest  against  that  sort  of  tyran- 
ny that  says  I  must  use  spacers.  I  don't  like 
*hem  at  all  for  comb  honey,"  etc.    Think  of 


making  me  say  that,  after  I  have  been  pleading 
with  tears  for  good  spacers!  [The statement  as 
it  came  from  your  typewritei*  was  all  right.  I 
read  your  copy  as  you  intended  your  meaning, 
and  made  my  answer  accordingly  ;  but  our 
proof-reader,  I  see,  put  the  word  **  them  "  in  the 
sentence,  and  a  full  stop  after  **  spacers."  thus 
changing  your  meaning.  If  I  read  the  proof 
afterward  I  did  not  notice  the  change.  The 
omission  of  the  relative  '*that"  or  "which,'' 
after  '*  spacers,"  he  says,  besides  the  wide  sepa- 
ration between  "spacers"  and  the  next  word, 
ditched  his  train  (of  thought)  and  gave  him  a 
misapprehension  of  what  you  meant.  We'll  be 
more  careful  after  this.— Ed.] 

The  Review  is  the  latest  to  succumb  to  the 
pressure  of  the  importance  of  some  other  topic 
than  bees,  and  has  nearly  five  pages  on  hygiene, 
written  by  Allen  Prlngle.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, some  good  things  in  it;  among  other  things 
a  strong  plea  for  the  use  of  flour  that  hasn't  all 
its  best  parts  sifted  out.  But  It's  so  hard  to  get 
whole- wheat  flour,  people  will  continue  foolish- 
ly to  eat  the  pale  remains.  [The  article  is  good, 
and  I  indorse  it  all  IhrougK  except  where  the 
use  of  meat  should  be  avoided,  or  at  least  eaten 
sparingly.  I  grant  that  meat,  when  taken  with 
a  great  lot  of  other  food,  often  does  more  harm 
than  good  by  overloading,  as  it  is  a  strot^  food; 
but  when  taken  by  the  Salisbury  plan.  %  lean 
meat  (beef  and  mutton)  and  K  other  food,  it 
d6es  great  good.  >  I  laiow  this  by  actual  test  up- 
on myself,  upon  my  boy,  and  dozens  of  other 
cases  under  my  observation.  When  taken  in 
this  proportion  the  meat  is  very  easily  digested. 
The  system,  in  order  to  become  accnmstomed 
to  it,  must  commence  with  mnall  rations  at  first 
—three  or  four  ounces.— Ed.] 


ON  THE  war-path. 

In  a  very  kind  notice  of 
Skylark  {Review y  p.  348) 
friend  Hasty  criticises  the 
first  issue  of  these  papers. 
He  says  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  honey: 

The  only  sample  of  Calif or^ 
nia  honey  I  ever  sent  for  was 
dark  in  color,  and  too  queer 
in  flavor  and  other  character- 
istics to  sell  at  all.  Perhaps 
mizi  Dg  In  a  fine  quality  of  glucose  would  make  it  sell. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  adulteration  is  actually  done  it  is 
of  small  moment  to  **  we-uns  "  whtre  It  is  done.  Once 
again,  prove  to  the  railway  magnates  that  your 
freight  can  not  stand  the  charge,  and  a.^veoial 
reduction  is  not  unthinkable.  How  about  glucose 
at  Wi  cents  with  freight  reduced  to  half  a  cent,  and 
a  salable  product  made  of  a  previously  unsalable 
one?  When  plausible  argument  collides  well- 
authenticated  fact,  the  argument  has  to  give  way. 
It  Is  quite  Imaginable  that  friend  Dayton  had  suob 
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an  Inside  view  of  things  ss  enabled  him  tojriye  ub 
the  autbentic  fact  wben  be  said  tbat  balf  Califor- 
nia's product  left  tbe  State  in  an  adulterated  condi- 
tion. 

I8  this  the  only  sample  of  California  boney 
he  ever  saw— a  sample  from  some  one  wbo  bad 
no  better?  Does  be  Judge  all  oar  boney  by  a 
single  bottle,  or  a  60- pound  can?  We  bave  a 
honey-prodacing  country  larger  tban  any  one 
of  half  tbe  2jtates  in  tbe  Union.  We  bave  all 
ellmates  tbe  world  can  produce,  from  tbe  arctic 
winter  of  tbe  mountains  to  tbe  seductive  cli- 
mate of  Italy  or  tbe  balmy  fragrance  of  '*  Cey- 
lon's isle."  Cllmatet  yes,  we  can  furnisb  any 
climate  wanted.  All  we  need  do  is  to  reacb  up 
to  a  pigeonbole  above  tbe  desk,  and  baul  out 
ftny  climate  we  please.  We  bave  no  cyclones 
to  scatter  our  apiaries  to  tbe  four  winds  of 
heaven;  no  ligbtning  to  speak  of;  no  tbunder, 
except  tbat  of  Skylark  as  it  rolls  across  tbe 
continent. 

Is  SQcb  a  land,  teeming  witb  tbe  greatest 
iBsortment  of  boney-plants  tbe  world  can  pro- 
dace,  to  be  Judged  and  condemned  by  a  single 
sample  of  dark  boney  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  ob- 
tain a  sample  of  tbe  '"bug-Juice"  you  some- 
times get  mt  Richards,  O.,  and  bold  it  up  to  tbe 
gating  wwrld  as  a  sample  of  Obio  boney,  and . 
cry  aloud  that  it  all  needed  a  **  good  article  of 
glucose  to  make  it  salable;"  could  you  think 
I  should  be  doing  J ustice  to  Obio  ?  Bro.  Hasty, 
yoQ  have  been  too  ha€ty  in  your  remarks.  Did 
you  ever  see  comb  boney  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow  ?  That  was  black-sage  honey,  and  was 
produced  on  California  soil.  Did  you  ever  see 
extracted  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  any  water 
from  a  living  spring?  Tbat  was  also  black- 
sage  boney,  and  was  tbe  product  of  California 
soil.  We  stand  on  the  top  of  our  woodpile  and 
crow  over  our  boney.  We  challenge  mankind 
to  produce  such  a  quantity  and  such  a  quality 
on  any  territory  of  the  same  size,  the  world 
over.  Bro.  Hasty,  I  am  mad  at  you— real  mad. 
YoQ  toUl  try  to  adulterate  that  honey,  all  I  can 
do.  I  have  got  Bro.  Dayton  down,  and  you 
try  to  pull  me  off,  contrary  to  the  Queensbury 
rales.  But  you  Just  bold  him  for  me  till  I  knock 
the  stilts  from  under  your  own  figures.  You 
people  buy  glucose  for  1>^  cents,  then  figure  on 
bnlldozing  the  railroad  to  carry  it  over  the 
continent  for  M  cent— a  far  lower  rate  than 
they  would  carry  cobble  stones.  Hasty,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  try  to  wreck 
a  railroad  in  this  reckless  manner.  Very  well, 
we  will  take  your  own  figures. 

Glucose,  1^  cents;  freight,  K  cent;  drayage 
at  both  ends  of  the  line,  handling,  and  mixing, 
K  cent  more;  cases  and  cans,  ^  of  a  cent;  In 
all,  ZX  cents  per  pound  for  glucose  to  mix  witb 
bone)rat3  cents.  What  a  splendid  speculation ! 
At  the  time  friend  Dayton's  article  appeared, 
hundreds  of'  tonsof  honey  were;actually  being 
sold— from  Los  Angeles  to  Monterey— for  3  cts. 
per  pound,  and  it  is  no  higher  yet. 


Now,  friend  Hasty,  if  you  bave  any  "  inside 
views  "  or  '*  authentic  facts  "  that  would  enable 
you  to  take  honey  at  3  cents,  and  mix  It  witb 
glucose  at  3K>  ^nd  make  money  on  it— why, 
Just  prance  them  out. 

I  don't  see  why  the  editor  of  tbe  Ameriocm 

Bee  Journal  does  not  send  me  such  questions 

to  answer  as  tbe  following,  which  appears  in 

the  question  box  for  1896: 

Query  1,  Please  teU  about  how  often  you  '*go 
into  "  or  take  frames  out  of  eacb  hive  in  tbe  course 
of  tlje  year.— Ky. 

Well,  it  depends  on  bow  many  hives  you  have. 
I  don*t  want  to  be  too  bard  on  you.  If  you 
have  only  one  hive,  I  would  not**  go  into"  it 
more  than  about  fifty  times  a  day.  If  you  have 
ten  hives,  don't  *'  go  Into"  them  more  than  ten 
;times  a  day.  But  If  you  have  100  hives,  I 
would  not  **go  into**  them  more  than  three 
times  a  day— Just  to  see  how  the  queens  are 
laying,  and  to  see  tbat  they  do  not  lay  their 
eggs  upside  down.  If  they  do,  you  must  take  a 
pointed  quill,  made  something  like  a  pen,  and 
turn  them  all  over.  There  is  no  use  in  having 
bees  hatched  out  tail  end  foremost.  Such  bees 
alwajTS  go  the  wrong  way  for  honey.  Now, 
mind  your  eye,  don't  you  **  go  into  "them  any 
oftener  than  I  have  specified.  A  colony  of  bees 
is  not  a  '*  monkey  show,"  where  you  can  **  go  in 
free"  as  often  as  you  please. 

There  are  so  few  things  in  this  world  tbat  I 
don't  know  all  about,  that,  wben  I  do  meet 
witb  something  that  I  do  not  fully  understand, 
I  am  utterly  confounded  and  surprised  that  I 
should  have  missed  it.  Tbe  following  questions 
are  asked  Dr,  Miller,  in  Amerioan  Bee  Journal, 
page  745: 

1.  How  much  sulDhuric  add  should  I  apply  to  a 
gallon  crook  full  of  old  combs  to  take  tbe  wax  out 
of  the  cocoons  ? 

2.  Is  it  injurious  to  a  tin  vessel  ? 

8.  How  Is  it  applied  to  old  combs  ?  L.  H.  L. 

Answers.— 1.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  matter 
from  expenenoe,  but  I  think  about  a  small  table- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

8.  Yes. 

3.  I  tbink  tbe  wax  is  stirred  in  tbe  water,  and 
allowed  plenty  of  time  to  do  its  work,  then  tbe  wax 
is  melted  and  separated  as  usuaL 

From  answer  3  it  would  appear  tbat  Doctor 
M.  means  to  stir  tbe  combs  in  cold  water  with 
the  acid.  Now,  tb$t  is  Just  what  stumps  me. 
I  never  tried  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  and  do  not 
believe  that  tbe  acid  could  do  any  work,  so  far 
as  purifying  the  wax  is  concerned,  no  odds  how 
long  tbe  combs  were  left  in  the  solution.  Re- 
finers use  sulphuric  acid  to  cut  the  dirt  and 
color  out  of  crude  oil,  and  then  cut  tbe  oil  out 
witb  caustic  soda.  But  oil  is  a  liquid;  and  if 
you  want  acid  to  cut  the  dirt  out  of  wax  you 
must  turn  that  into  a  liquid.  This  can  he  done 
only  by  heat.  Tbe  doctor  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  work  of  tbe  acid  is  done  while  the  old 
combs  are  lying  in  tbe  solution  of  cold  water 
and  acid.  This  is  the  one  thing,  the  only  thing, 
that  I  didn't  know.  This  is  what  surprised  and 
astonisbad  me— astounded  me  so  much  tbat  I 
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don't  believe  it  yet,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why. 
You  notice  the  answer  concludes,  **then  the 
wax  is  melted  and  separated  as  usual."  Now, 
doctor,  there  is  where  the  acid  does  its  work- 
on  the  liquid  wax;  for  when  would  it  drive  the 
dirt  to  the  bottom,  out  of  old  comb?  This 
process  will  cleanse  the  wax  if  it  is  boiled  in 
the  same  water  in  which  it  is  soaked,  because 
the  acid  is  in  it.  But  it  is  bad  engineering.  It 
will  boil  over  very  easily. 

Now,  Ky,  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  experience, 
and  learn  wisdom.  Here  are  three  things  you 
should  not  do:  1.  Never  go  near  a  kitchen  stove 
to  melt  wax.  It  Is  dangerous.  3.  Don't  melt  it  in 
any  place  where  any  thing  can  catch  fire,  even 
if  the  whole  country!  bums  down.  3.  Never 
put*  any  acid  in  until  your  wax  Is  completely 
melted— every  bit  of  it,  out  of  your  old  comb? 
When  it  is  done  boiling,  pour  your  acid  in  slowly 
—very  slowly— stirring  your  wax  all  the  time 
until  it  is  milky— quite  milky.  When  you  have 
thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed  it,  let  it  settle. 
The  acid  drives  all  the  dirt  to  the  bottom,  and 
in  a  little  while  you  can  dip  it  out  carefully— 
not  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  wax— and  run  it 
into  merchantable  cakes, 
cl  had  a  scrimmage  one  time  with  wax,  that 
will  show  what  sulphuric  acid  can  do.  I  had 
a  large  boiler  of  wax  on  :the  fire  (out  of  doors, 
of  course);  and  Just  after  putting  fresh  fuel  on 
I  was  calledito  the  house.  DSome  lady  visitors 
bad  arrived,  and  I,  being  a  great  favorite  of  all 
my  lady  acquaintances,  forgot  all  about  the 
wax.  After  awhile  I  heard  the  cry  of  *' fire! 
Hre!  firel"  I  dashed  a  bucket  of  water  into  the 
boiling  wax  and  on  the  fire,  and  several  on 
the  surrounding  country.  It  had  run  in  all 
directions,  but  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to 
get  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  that  rises  behind 
the  apiary.  The  next  morning  I  gathered  up 
this  wax  that  wad  burnt  as  black  as  night, 
mixed  with  sticks,  stones,  dirt,  ashes,  shavings, 
sawdust,  and  other  tinware,  and  put  it  in  a 
sack,  and  treated  it  just  as  I  have  described. 
The  acid  sent  every  bit  of  dirt  and  rubbish  to 
the  bottom,  even  the  stones.  The  wax  w.as  a 
clear  beautiful  yellow,  as  good  an  article  as  a 
man  would  wish  to  see. 

A  PIECE  OF  CBUEL  StJROBRY. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  cut  me  in  two- 
yes,  he  has— without  pity  and  without  remorse, 
without  even  sending  me  an  invitation  to  at* 
tend  the  ceremony.  If  the  most  famous  bee- 
keeper in  the  world  can  be  sawn  asunder  with- 
out notice,  in  tJiis  ruthless  manner,  what  will 
become  of  you  fellows  in  the  East  who  don't 
know  any  thing  at  all?  I  would  ask.  also, 
what  rights  will  a  bee-keeper  have  if  he  is  cut 
in  two  every  time  he  Is  not  looking  right  at  the 
editor? 

That  beautiful  picture  of  Skylark— such  a 
perfect  likeness— a  picture  over  which  our  fam- 
ily rejoiced  and  laughed  for  joy.  Is  no  more— at 


least,  half  of  it  is  no  more,  for  ever.  Now,  if 
editors  are  permitted  to  go  on  in  this  barbarous 
manner,  what  shall  we  come  to  at  last?  But 
1*11  settle  with  you,  Mr.  Editor;  wait  until  I 
catch  you  alone. 

I  read  the  description  of  the  "dry- weather 
vine  "with  keen  interest.  If  this  vine  turns 
out  as  friend  Wallenmeyer  says,  *'the  hotter 
and  dryer  the  weather,  the  more  abundant  the 
bloom  and  yield  of  nectar,'*  what  a  boon  it  will 
be  to  bee-  keepers  in  a  dry  season !  But  there  is 
one  setback  to  it— It  doesn't  like  land  soaked  in 
water  for  a  long  time,  as  was  the  case  in  that 
wet  season,  with  Mr.  Wallenmeyer.  Now,  that 
will  just  suit  this  coast,  because  we  don't  care 
how  much  it  fails  in  a  wet  year,  for  then  the 
honey  will  flow  down  the  mountains,  from  our 
native  flowers.  As  a  honey-producing  country, 
this  coast  needs  but  one  thing  more— only  one 
honey-plant  more^a  plant  that  will  yield  a 
crop  of  honey  in  a  dry  year.  With  such  a  plant 
added  to  our  flora  we  could  beat  the  world  pro- 
ducing honey.    We  can  do  it  anyhow. 

CALIFOBHIA  BCH0E8. 


ByBamMer. 

"He  is  poor  whose  expenses  exceed  his  ia- 
come." 

Ckwt  of  extracted  honey,  4K  cts.;  selling  price, 
3  cts.  So  the  above  proverb  fits  our  case.  Bee- 
keepers in  Califbmia  feel  very  poor. 

I  make  my  zwieback  of  moldy  bread,  and' 
zwie  it  out  back  of  the  house  to  the  cats.    Come 
over  and  eat  some  of  my  flapjacks,  and  you  will 
zwieback  nevermore. 

The  hearts  of  all  California  bee-men  are 
made  to  beat  happily  by  the  copious  rains  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  January.  Their  contin- 
uance until  May  means  another  good  honey 
yield. 

An  enterprising  bee-keeper  of  Latona,  Wash., 
has  adopted  the  sensible  plan  of  leaving  that 
wet  country  during  the  rainy  season  and  so- 
journing in  the  salubrious  climate  of  Southern 
California.  We  predict  that  Mr.  Cole  and  his 
partner  Lomes  will  eventually  have  apiaries  in 
this  more  southern  country. 

A  Straw  accuses  me  of  neglect  toward  Mme. 
Modjeska,  the  once  famous  actress.  Modjeska 
jives  in  Orange  Co.,  and  that  is  Dr.  Gallup's 
plantation.  Dr.  G.  is  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
the  madam's  bee-keeping  interests.  If  1  should 
go  over  into  Orange  Co.,  my  experience  with 
Eugenias  would  lead  me  to  avoid  the  ''famous 
actress." 

1  don't  like  that  word  **  bar,"  which  some  ope 
wishes  to  use  instead  of  perforated  metaU  It 
smacks  too  much  of  "  Will  you  take  suthin  ?  " 
You  know  it  is  always  taken  over  %  bar.  Then 
it  is  suggestive  of  the  bars  of  a  cow- pasture. 
Then  there  are  bars  at  the  mouth  of  rivers.    A 
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Steamer  rears,  and  then  plunges  to  get  over 
them.  Then,  above  all,  it  Is  a  Hingllsh  term. 
Away  with  It!    Send  it  to  Venezuela. 

If  over  my  own  signature  I  should  say  that 
the  bee-keepers  of  California  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  U.  S.,  some  one  would  say  that 
I  was  Just  booming  California.  But  see  here: 
Manager  ^lewman  says  that  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  members  of  the  Union  hail  from  this  State. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  bee-keepers  in 
SoDthern  and  Central  California.  From  a  few 
figures  sent  me  by  Mr.  €.  H.  Clayton,  of  Lang, 
I  deduce  the  following  figures:  Around  the 
town  of  Acton  and  Antelope  Valley  the  average 
number  of  colonies  to  each  bee-keeper  is  90; 
taking  those  figures  for  a  basis,  1000  bee-keep- 
ers own  90.000  colonies.  Average  yield  per  col- 
ony, during  the  past  season,  one  case,  or  120 
lbs.,  or  90,00(T  cases,  or  5349  tons,  or  437  carloads. 
Valoe,  at  4  cts.  per  lb.,  $419,920. 

Then  Just  think  of  the  unblushing  statement, 
that  half  the  California  honey  was  adulterated 
by  one  firm  in  Los  Angeles.  Observe  how  busy 
the  railroads  must  have  been  hauling  437  car- 
kitds  of  stuff  from  the  East  to  match  our  pure 
honey.  Then  further  observe  how  Hasty,  in 
the  December  Review,  lends  a  helping  hand  to 
the  ''unblushing  statement.** 

The  enterprising  bee-keepers  of  Ventura 
County  are  disposed  to  score  Prof.  Cook,  the 
Rambler,  and  any  other  man,  who  has  written 
any  thing  about  three-cent  ^qi^pj.  It  Is  a  very 
peculiar  state  of  things,  that  Ventura  bee- 
keepers have  been  able  to  dispose  of  their  hon- 
ey at  not  less  than  4K>  &nd  even  5  cts.,  while 
we  in  the  more  southern  counties  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  for  more  than  4Kt  and  later  the 
olferiugs  are  3  cts.,  and  good  white  honey  has 
been  sold  for  that;  therefore  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  scoring,  for  the  truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  also  get 
a  little  of  the  scoring  for  trying  to  buy  honey 
at  3  cts. .  Those  Ventura  fellows  are  a  queer 
lot,  any  way. 

[We  bought  one  car  at  5  cts.,  and  that  was  all 
we  got.  When  I  told  our  buyer,  Mr.  Calvert, 
that,  on  the  authority  of  you  and  Prof.  Cook, 
white  honey  was  selling  for  3  cts.,  he  said  he  did 
not  believe  it,  and  that  he  would  write  and  find 
out.  Well,  he  didn't  get  any  such  offerings,  and 
now  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  are  in  for  a  scoring  for 
their  inquisitiveness.— Ed.] 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  HONEY. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  American 
AgricuUurigt: 

Considerable  Quantities  of  white  currants  pre- 
served in  extracted  honey  have  been  Imported  late- 
ly from  France^iand  are  selling  freely,  at  long 
prices,  to  dealers  in  fancy  grooerles.  A  glass  con- 
taining hardly  a  gill  retails  at  26  cts.  Evidentlv 
only  the  best  selected  white  currants  are  used, 
slightly  cooked— Just  enough  to  take  bff  the  raw 
taste  but  not  injure  the  fine  flavor— and  preserved 
in  nice  extracted  honey,  This  confection  Is  not  too 
^weet,  buthas  the  most  captivating  flavor,  and  Is 
destined  to  wide  popiilHrltyi  Here's  a  poiut  for 
some  one  to  make  a  profitable  little  business  putting 
up  »uch  preserves  for  market. 


THE  BEE-8VPPLY  BUSIKSBS. 

A    FEW    FACTS    REGARDING    THE    GROWTH    OF 
THE  VARIOU8    BEE- SUPPLY    MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  the  Editor. 


In  oari8Su<»  for  Jan.  15  I  gave  yiu  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  our  establishmeot,  and  soine  facts  in 
regard  to  its  recent  growth  and  improvements. 
I  have  for  some  time  cherished  the  idea  of  al- 
lowing our  competitors  in  business  or  rival 
manufacturers  to  give  us  a  brief  sicetch  of 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  I  asked  for  bio« 
graphical  sketches  of  each  of  the  member$  of 
the  different  firms;  but  some  modestly  begged 
to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  ihey  father 
shrank  from  such  prominence.  I  gave  the 
matter  up  for  a  time,  but  finally  rem^wed,  ask- 
ing each  concern  if  I  might  have  a  biographic- 
al sketch  of  the^lrm  as  a  whole,  with  photos  of 
tho  members,  and  in  this  I  was  successful. 

In  the  bee-keeping  world,  probably  no  names 
are  more  familiar  than  those  who  manufacture 
bee-keepers*  supplies.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  yon  all  to  see  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  those  of  their  co-laborers  who 
have  been  making  hives  and  sections.  Little 
glimpses  like  these  niake  us  nearer  akin,  and  I 
believe  they  help  to  make  us  mutually  better 
acquainted. 


G.  B.   LEWIS. 

It  Is  said  that  men  of  a  trade  can  never  agree. 
It  is  not  true  of  the  manufacturers  of  bee-sup- 
plies. The  pleasantest  of  relations  exist  be- 
tween all  four  of  us.  We  sometimes  run  into 
'* red-hot  competition,*'  but,  so  far  as  1  know, 
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that  does  not  Interfere  seriously  with  oar  good 
will. 

The  first  firm  whom  I  will  Introduce  will  be 
the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  Their  own  statement,  as 
is  also  true  of  the  others,  as  to  the  organization 
and  growth  of  their  business,  appears  with  the 
portraits. 

O.  B.  LEWIS  CO. 

Mr.  Boot:— Out  business  was  eslablished  in  1874 
by  O.  B.  Lewis,  and  was  conducted  by  him  until 
1878,  when  Chas.  E.  Parks^  bis  son-inlaw,  came  in 
as  a  partner.  The  firm  name  was  changed  to  Lewis 
&  Parks,  and  contiDued  so  until  1880,  when  Mr. 
Parks  retired  and  went  Into  the  lumbering  business 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.  From  1880  to  1884  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lewis.  In  1884  Mr. 
Parks  sold  his  lumbering  interest  and  again  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Lewis,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Q.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  under  which  the  business  was 
conducted  until  the  8prtngn>f  1890,  when  the  plant 
was  destroyed  byflra  The  original  factory  was 
very  small,  and  was  run  by  water  power.  In  1888  it 
was  enlarged,  and  the  water  power  improved,  and 
the  plant  then  consisted  of  a  factory  60x86, 2  stories; 


THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  CO. 
Mr.  Root:— The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manfg.  Co.  was 
started  by  Merriam  ft  l^nlconer  m  1880,  they  being 
then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors. 


C.  a.  PARKS. 

warehouse  40x80,  2  stories,  and  lumbei*-yard.  In  1890 
the  present  plant  was  put  up.  It  consists  of  facto- 
ry 80x120,  three  stories  and  basement;  engine  and 
boiler-house,  and  ofBca  In  addition  to  former 
warehouse  another  was  put  up,  100x30,  one  story. 
Two  additional  lumber-yards  were  purchased,  mak- 
ing three  yards,  besides  which  another  yard  was 
leased  from  one  of  the  railroad  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  water  power,  a  125- 
horse-power  engine  was  added.  The  factory  is 
heated  with  steam,  lighted  with  electricity,  and  all 
sawdust  and  shavings  are  removed  by  means  of  ex- 
haust pipes  connected  with  eveiy  machine 

After  the  completion  of  the  plant  in  1890  the  firm 
of  Q.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.  was  merged  into  a  stock  com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  The  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  This 
company  has  a  paid-up  capiinl  stock  of  1100,000. 
Mr.  Q.  B  Lewis  was  president.  From  Its  organiza- 
tion until  the  fall  of  1894  the  direct  management 
was  done  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Parks;  but  owing  to  ill  health 
he  was  then  obliged  to  retire.  His  death  in  the 
summer  of  1895  left  the  management  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Q.  B.  Lewis,  who  is  now  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.       Yours  truly, 

Watertown,  Wis.  G.  B.  Lewis  Co. 


W.  T.  FALGONKR. 

and  blinds.  But  a  small  business  wns  done  by  this 
firm  in  the  way  of  bee-keepers'  supplies  for  two  or 
three  years;  but  the  possibilities  of  the  business 
were  manifest  to  W.  T.  Falconer,  of  the  firm;  and 
acting  upon  this  he  purchased  his  partner's  interest 
in  the  supply  business  and  soldoui  1 1 Is  interest  io 


D.  B.  MERRILL. 

the  sash,  door,  and  blind  business  January  1. 1888. 
The  volume  of  business  increased  in  1888  over  four 
times  that  of  1882,  and  for  some  years  either  trebled 
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or  doubled.  In  the  fall  of  1888  D.  B.  Merrill  was 
taken  in  as  partner,  and  the  firm  name  changed  to 
tlie  W.  T.  Faloouer  Manfif.  Co.  (not  incorporated), 
under  which  name  business  has  been  conducted 
until  the  present  time. 

The  publication  of  the  Ametican  Bee-Keeper  was 
commenced  In  January,  180U. 

Trb  W.  T.  Falconsr  Mro.  Co. 

Jamesiown,  N.  T.,  Jan.  16. 

LEAHY  MFG,  CO, 

Jfr.  Root  .'—The  nucleus  of  the  Arm  known  as  the 
Leahf  Utg  Co.,  doing  huslness  nt  Hlgginsville,  Mo., 
was  started  in  the  sprli  ft  of  1884  under  the  firm 


stock  of  112,600.    In  1898  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  924,00a  LsAHT  Mro.  Co. 
HiffgrinsTllle,  Mo.,  Jan.  9. 

[Beeides  oarselves.  I  believe  the  three  firms 
here  represented  are  the  onlv  ones  in  the  coun- 
try who  manufacture  a  full  line  of  bee-hive 
material,  so  far  as  wood  work  is  concerned. 
There  are  others  who  make  some  specialties, 
as,  for  instance,  sections,  foundation,  or  extract- 
ors; and  later  on  I  hope  we  may  show  you  the 
representatives  of  these.  But  there  is  a  host 
of  dealers  who  buy  from  ourselves  and  the 
concerns  here  shown.  Many  of  these  dealers 
were,  in  the  past,  manufacturers;  but  graduiU- 
1y  the  bu.«ines8  began  to  centralize  into  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  sold 
out  to  the  *'  big  guns,"  and  in  turn  became  their 
representatives  or  dealers. 

Not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted to  introduce  in  this  way  the  members 
of  the  different  tirms  which  manufacture  sup- 
plies—that Is,  a  gi*n«»ral  line  of  them— T  should 
nave  had  a  Job  on  my  hands  indeed.  We  then 
received  catalogs  from  something  like  25  or  30 
different  mant^actttrera;  and  now  this  number 
is  reduced  down  to  a  very  few,  and  the  catalogs 
that  we  now  receive  are  almost  exclusively  from 
dcaZer*.— Ed. 


R.  B.  liBAHV. 

name  of  Kennedy  ft  Leahy.  Leahy  bought  out  Ken- 
nedy's interest  in  the  fall  of  1887,  and  ran  the  busi- 
ness under  his  own  name  for  one  year.  In  1888 
Leahy  took  in  a  partner  in  the  person  of  B.  B. 
Oladish,  and  the  business  was  conducted  for  two 


EXPBBIBVOE  m  PBBBLnrQHOHBT. 


A  READABLE  AHJ>  INTERESTING  ARTICLE. 
By  Cho.  L.  Vindl.    '      ' 


J.  S.  GLADISH. 

yean  under  the  style  of  R.  B.  Leahy  &  Co.  In  1890, 
more  partners  were  taken  in,  and  the  business  was 
incorporated  as  the  Leahy  Mfg.  Co..  with  a  capital 


Having  a  few  colonies  of  bees  I  started  to 
peddle  my  extracted  honey,  putting  it  into 
quart  and  pint  fruit-jars,  labeled. 

Meandering  over  the  country  roads,  having  a 
day-dream  how  I  could  increabe  the  number  of 
my  colonies  to  one  hundred  and  the  profits  in 
proportion,  I  arrive  at  the  first  house.  Taking 
a  quart  jar  of  honey  in  my  hand,  and  a  pint  in 
my  pocket  (I  mean  a  pint  jar  of  honey),  and  rap- 
ping at  the  door,  which  is  opened  by  the  good 
dame— 

**  Good -morning,  madam.  Could  I  sell  you  a 
jar  of  very  nice  honey  this  morning?  ** 

''  No:  it  is  strained  honey,  and  I  do  not  want 
It.  I  will  have  a  pound  of  comb  if  yon  have  it, 
for  I  know  that  is  nice." 

**No,  madam,  this  is  not  strained  honey.  It 
Is  extracted,  It  Is—" 

"  Well,  now,  you  need  not  talk.  That  kind  of 
honey  Is  always  strong,  and  I  don't  want  it." 

"  Madam  will  you  please  try  this?  Just  give 
me  a  spoon,  please."    (She  tastes.) 

**  Well,  now,  that  Is  real  good.  Is  it  some  you 
made  yourself?" 

''  No.  ma'am,  it  Is  some  ray  bees  made,  and  I 
extracted  it  from  the  combs.  You  please  read 
what  that  says,  and  vou  will  see  the  difference." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  see.  Well,  If  It  Is  pure  I  will  take 
It." 

8h6  got  the  honey  and  I  got  the  money. 

Next  house.  ''Good-morning, madam.  Could 
I  sell  yon  a  jar  of  very  fine  honey  this  morn- 
ing?" 

^' No,  you  can't  honey  me  with  any  of  that 
kind  of  stuff,  for  I  know  what  good  honey  is  the 
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minute  I  see  it,  and  you  can't  sell  roe  any  of 
your  *gleu  cose'— notif  I  know  it." 

''  No,  madam.  I  do  not  thinli  I  can  sell  a  wo- 
man who  has  lived  for  thirty-five  years  or 
thereabout"  (>> he  was  fifty  if  she  was  a  day), 
**  for  she  has  lived  long  enough  not  to  be  fooled 
with  glucose;  but,  my  dear  madam,  will  you 
please  try  this,  and  see  if  you  ever  tasted  glu- 
cose like  this?  Your  little  boy  there  would  like 
a  taste,  I  know,  madam.  Is  that  your  oldest 
child,  madam?" 

'*  Well,  now,  really,  don't  I  look  old  enough 

to  be  his  grandmother,  let  alone  being   his 

mother?"    (The  cover  is  off  and  they  are  both 

tasting.) 

^*  Well,  really,  madam,  I  should  hardly  think 

ou  bis  grandmother." 

*'Doyou  really  mean  it?   This  is  different 
strained  honey  than  I  ever  tasted  before;  and  if 
yon  say  it  is  pure  I  will  take  it." 
I  said  it  was  pure,  and  left  it. 
''  Good-day,  sir.    Would  you  like  a  little  hon- 
ey this  morning  ?  " 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  do.    Oh !  you  are  the 
one  who  lives  over  on  the  Stone  farm,  ain't 
you?" 
*'  Yes,  there  is  where  I  stop." 
**  Yes,  there  Is  where  I  saw  you  and  your  bees 
as  I  drove  by  there.    How  much  a  Jar  ?  " 
**  Fifty  cents." 

Leave  four  jars,  and  here  Is  your  sugar." 
The  next  is  a  large  house  and  bam,    I  rap. 
The  door  is  opened.    A  head  and  face  appears 
with  a  '*don*t  want  any  thing." 

**  Please  excuse  me,  madam;  but  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  drink  of  water?  " 
I  get  the  drink,  with  a ''thank  you,  madam; 
this  is  quite  a  fine  day  for  this  time  of  the  year." 
**0h,  yes!  it  is  quite  nice  weather,  but  too 
warm  to  be  healthy.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  rather  like  this  weather. 
I  see  you  have  a  Southern  mockingbird  there. 
What  do  you  feed  it  on?  it  doesn't  look  well. 
I  had  one  I  fed  on  sunflower  seeds  and  chopped 
meat,  and  he  did  quite  well  after  that." 

''Oh!  I  am  glad  to  know  it,  for  ray  bird  has 
not  done  well  at*  all.  Have  you  honey  there? 
I  thought  when  you  rapped  you  were  a  tin- 
peddler." 

"  Yes,  ma^am,  I  have  a  very  fine  article  of  ex- 
tracted honey— fifty  cents  a  jar.  Would  you 
like  one?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  good  honey  I  will  take  one." 
(She  got  it.) 

"  Madam,  good -morning.  Would  you  like  a 
jar  of  honey  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  want  any  made  honey.  I  have 
made  artificial  ho*ey  myself  'fore  now,  a^I 
know  just  how  it's  made,  as  I  made  it  over 
twenty  years  ago." 

"Now,  my  dear  madam,  you  must  admit  that 
the  world  moves,  and  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  there   have   been   some   improvements, 


even  in  the  production  of  honey;  and  now,  my 
dear  madam,  wili  you  please  sample  this  and 
see  if  it  is  as  good  as  yxm  used  to  make,  as  I 
should  like  to  get  an  expert's  opinion  on  it*' 
(She  tastes  and  smacks  and  tastes.) 

"  Well,  now,  really  I  must  say  that  is  a  prime 
good  hoiioy.  und  1  do  really  wish  you  woald 
give  me  the  recipe  for  making  it.  If  you  will  1 
will  take  two  jars." 

She  gets  the  jars,  I  get  the  dollar,  and  tell 
her  to  get  a  hive  of  bees. 

"  I  have  some  fine  honey  here,  madam,  that  I 
raised  myself.  Would  you  like  a  jar  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  do  not  like  it. '  I  can  not  eat  it 
It  chokes  me,  and  I  do  not  want  it.'*  (Bang 
goes  the  door.) 

Going  down  the  road  a  Utile  piece  I  meet  a 
man  and  pass  the  time  of  day— talk  aoout  the 
weather  and  crops;  praise  his  cur  dog,  ask 
about  his  farm,  find  he  lives  where  the  door  was 
banged  in  my  face;  show  him  the  honey,  get 
him  to  taste  it;  talk  about  bees,  persuade  him 
he  ought  to  eat  honey  for  throat  trouble;  con- 
vince him  it  is  good  for  consumptives,  having 
found  out  his  daughter  was  sic^  with  it;  sold 
him  four  jars,  and  since  that  time  t^^as  driven 
over  to  my  place  and  bought  six  i^dre. ' 

"Madam,  would  you  like  a  jar  of  honey  to- 
day?" 

"  Is  it  pure— real  pure  bees'  honey,  or  is  it 
some  you  made  yourself  ?  " 

^*  Yea,  ma'am,  it  is  real  pure  bees'  honey." 

"  Wrtl,  \t  It  ta  I  will  take  a  jar." 

That  is  about  the  way  I  found  it.  When  I 
could  convince  the  people  that  it  was  a  good 
article,  I  could  sell,  as  a  rule;  but  there  were 
many,  many  places  I  oonld  not  sell  at  all.  But 
wherever  I  have  sold  I  can  sell  again.  I  think 
that,  by  securing  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
we  all  could  dispose  of  our  crop  near  home. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  Dec.  24. 

[I  wish  we  might  have  more  of  these  experi- 
ences in  selling  honey.  Bue-keepers  should  do 
less  at  flooding  the  market  at  the  great  centers 
where  competition  is  strong,  and  more  at  de- 
veloping a  home  market.  Once  peddling  honjey 
gives  the  bee-keeper  a  reputation,  and  after 
that  the  trade  will,  to  a  great  extent,  come  to 
him,  instead  of  his  having  to  goto  it.  I  fancy 
friend  Vinal  gets  or  will  get  orders  right  along 
from  these  customers  he  has  been  telling  us 
about— even  from  the  "door-slamming  ones."— 
Ed.J 

•    SELLIirO  ON  COKMISSIOir. 


SOME  OF  THE  DAMQBKS   POINTED  OUT. 
By  J.  S,  HartzOi. 


For  some  time  past,  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  bee-journals  relative  to  the  disposal  bf 
honey;  and  man^  theories  have  been  advanced 
as  to  how  to^.qbtain  i;jrlces,^  justify  the  pro- 
ducer. Many  complaints  have  appeared  against 
commission  men,  and  well  there  might  be,  has 
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be6D  my  ezperfence  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Let  me  here  recite  one. 

A  few  years  ago  I  forwarded  from  Confluence, 
Pa.,  a  loi  of  chestnuts  to  a  commission  house  in 
Ghfcagu,  that  cost  me  over  sixty  dollars  (prices 
qnoted  by  them  being  the  inducement).  After 
waiting  quite  a  while  (60  days  or  more)  I  wrote 
the  firm  regarding  the  matter.  In  reply  they 
requested  me  to  forward  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  claiming  the  nuts  did  not  sell  for  enough 
to  pay  freight  charges.  I  could  name  other 
transactions  of  the  same  nature.  With  all  due 
respect  for  commission  men,  and  their  bu>InpS8 
if  properly  and  honestly  conducted.  I  would 
suggest  that,  unless  you  are  peWonally  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  or  firm,  you  think 
twice  before  shipping  to  them.  Oiic<?  goods  aro 
consigned  to  thiMu  you  are  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  both  as  to  prices  goods  are  i^old  for,  and 
returns  made  for  the  same  to  shipper,  unless 
you  act  as  judge  and  name  price  goods  are  to 
be  sold  at;  and  this  I  have  done,  and  have  had 
prompt  sales  made,  and  possibly  to  my  detri- 
ment. 

Do  not  understand,  friends,  that  I  condemn 
all  as  rogues,  as  some  commission  men.  I  believe, 
are  honorable,  and  some  shippers  rogues,  and 
viceversa.  A  producer  orshlpper  may  undertake 
to  deceive  by  putting  up  packages  by  placing 
the  very  best  where  exposi^d  to  view,  the  In- 
ward parts  being  entirely  different.  Now, 
friends,  have  you  ever  noticed  this  In  crates  of 
honey?  in  passing  among  commission  houses, 
and  examining  pnckages  of  honey,  were  you 
ever  deceived  by  outward  appearance  or  style 
of  package  as  to  real  merits?  You  must  answer 
Id  the  affirmative.  Now,  deception  is  apparen t. 
and  prices  obtainable  for  a  prime  article  must 
be  discounted.  Remedy  — every  package  put 
up  and  offered  for  sale  should  be  neat,  and  not 
expose  the  very  best,  but  be  of  uniform  grade 
throughout;  and  as  a  guarantee  of  its  being  so 
labeled,  something  like  the  following  (which  I 
shall  do  hereafter) should  be  used:  **This  pack- 
age is  warranted  to  be  fully  equal  throughout 
to  parts  exposed  to  view.  Produced  and  put 
up  by  A.  B.  C.,*'  followed  by  postoffice  address. 

Id  regard  to  placing  on  commission,  I  will 
emphasize— don't  do  it.  For  the  past  three 
years  my  own  production  of  honey  has  passed 
through  a  commission  house,  but  not  on  com- 
mission, but  by  actual  sale  to  the  party  con- 
ducting the  business,  sales  made  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
my  station:  time  allowed  purchaser,  90  days. 
I  think  all  honey  now  handled  on  consignment 
could  be  sold  direct  to  commission  men;  but  in 
order  to  do  so  the  producer  must  not  be  depen- 
^i€nt  but  independent  in  the  way  of  consigning 
on  commission.  Actual  sales  should  be  the 
motto.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  all  business  of 
imporuncjB  is  being  formed  into  trusts,  or  com- 
bines—lro6',  steel,  wire,  w)il8ky  and  beer,  sugar, 
twine,  nails,  glass,  oils,  paints,  coal  and  coke- 


in  fact,  all  or  nearly  all  important  business  is 
under  trusts  or  combines  in  some  form,  and 
prices  articles  are  to  be  sold  at  are  named  by 
them.  Why  not  honey  as  well  as  any  other 
commodity?  Can  there  be  a  formula  adopted 
whereby  our  interests  can  be  protected,  and  a 
more  even  rate  of  prices  secured  throughout 
the  land,  or  shall  we  remain  passive,  and  con- 
tinue business  as  In  years  past?  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  national  or  State  bee-keepers* 
congress,  association,  or  union,  yet  I  feel  inter- 
ested in  upholding  the  bee-keepers'  interests  as 
far  as  pO'<sible.  Come,  let  us  rea<ton  together, 
th«»n  act— act  Judiciously,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  put  In  motion  ways  and  means  whereby 
all  may  bn  benefited. 
Addison,  Pa.,  Jan.  4. 

[See  editorial  comment  In  last  issue.— Ed. 


KAKKXTnrO  FBOBirOE. 


'HONEY  SHOULD  BK  CONSCIENTIOUSLY  GRADED; 

EACH  CASK  OF   HONEY  TO  COMMISSION 

HOUSE  SHOULD  BE  STAMPED. 


By  Edward  Smith. 

A  great  deal  seems  yet  to  be  learned  about 
marketing  produce— for  Instance,  honey.  It 
seems  that  some  people  like  to  sham  their 
honey  by  putting  the  Wst  sections  next  to  the 
glass,  and  filling  up  the  rest  of  the  crate  with 
indifferent  grades.  Now,  this  is  poor  policy; 
and  nothing  is  gained  thereby,  but  a  great  deal 
lost. 

I  want  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, that  honey  intended  for  market  should 
be  carefully  and  conscientiously  classified,  crat- 
ing the  dark  and  light  separately.  This  may 
necessitate  several  grades.  Then  the  heavy 
and  light  weight  sections  should  be  crated  sep- 
arately, and  each  grade  marked  on  the  crate. 
The  net  weight  should  be  marked  on  each 
crate;  then  the  purchaser,  knowing  the  num- 
ber of  sections  in  a  crate,  can  get  an  Idea  of 
the  weight  per  section. 

When  the  honey  is  to  be  sent  to  a  commission 
merchant  it  is  well  that  the  name  of  the  ship- 
per be  marked  on  each  crate,  and  each  section 
should  have  at  least  the  shipper^s  initials 
stamped  upon  It  so  that  It  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  lot.  Then  in  case 
their  trade  becomes  overstocked,  and  the  ship- 
per wishes  his  honey  transferred  to  some  other 
firm,  this  would  insure  prompt  and  safe  deal- 
ings, without  setting  it  mixed  with  other  lots 
of  honey. 

The  13-pound  crates  are  the  best  to  use,  as  a 
general  thing.  The  tare  and  net  weight  should 
b» plainly  marked  on  the  box  that  the  crates 
are  packed  in,  and  a  different  box  should  be 
used  for  each  grade  If  practicable. 

DISHONESTY  IN  PACKING  FRIHT. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty  prac- 
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ticed  in  packing  fruit.  I  beard  several  men 
say  that,  when  they  barrel  apples,  they  pat 
two  layers  of  the  nicest  and  largest  ones  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  then  they  fill  the  barrel 
nearly  full  of  inferior  ones,  and  again  fill  the 
end  with  large  ones.  Now,  if  this  is  not  dis- 
honesty I  do  know  what  it  is;  aod,  besides,  it 
works  to  their  disadvantage  sometimes.  For 
when  the  apples  are  received  by  the  commis- 
sion man,  one  barrel  is  opened,  and  in  many 
instances  emptied  out;  then  these  are  taken  as 
a  sample,  and  the  whole  lot  is  judged  by  them; 
then  if  they  are  not  packed  *' straight"  the 
packer  is  caught  in  his  own  device.  The  right 
way  to  pack  apples,  which  is  also  a  neat  and 
attractive  way,  is  to  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  a  circle  of  the  largest  ones,  then  a  circle 
of  smaller  ones,  and  another  still  smaller,  until 
Ihe  layer  is  complete  (lay  them  with  stems 
down) ;  then  put  on  another  layer  of  average 
apples,  and  then  fill  the  barrel  rounding  a  lit- 
tle, and  press  on  the  lid;  then  turn  the  barrel, 
upside  down  and  put  on  the  name  and  address 
of  the  commission  man,  the  shipper,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  apples.  It  may  seem  like  a  big 
Job  to  put  in  the  two  layers  in  this  way;  but  I 
have  found  out  that,  by  a  little  practice,  one 
can  become  quite  handy  at  it;  and  as  they  are 
at  the  end  of  the  barrel  that  is  always  opened 
when  presented  for  sale,  they  present  a  good 
appearance,  without  creating  an  impression 
that  the  barrel  contains  all  large  apples. 

PLANTING  BA8SWOOD-TREB8. 

As  the  season  for  planting  is  drawing  near,  I 
want  to  tell  a  little  of  my  experience  with  bass- 
wood*  trees.  Last  spring  I  planted  thirty,  and 
some  were  three  inches  in  diameter.  I  cut  off 
nearly  all  of  the  top,  made  large  holes  so  the 
roots  could  be  spread  out  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, put  in  several  shovelfuls  of  sand  and 
gravel,  then  filled  in  the  earth,  and  tramped  it 
firmly  about  the  roots,  and  not  a  single  one 
failed  to  grow,  and  many  of  them  cast  shoots 
several  inches  in  length. 

Carpenter,  111. 

QROWnrO  BA88W00D8  FBOK  OUTTniOB. 


ALSO  SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS  AND  INSTRtJC- 
TI0N8  IN  REGARD  TO  MAKING  CUTTINGS  FROM 
BA86WOODS,  MULBERRIES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

By  John  Cinycraft. 


In  Gleanings,  p.  643, 1895, 1  read  about  how 
to  grow  basswood  and  mulberries.  Either  will 
readily  grow  from  cuttings,  as  will  all  soft 
woods,  if  cuttings  are  made  from  ripe  wood. 
For  basswood  and  mulberries,  take  off  this 
year's  growth,  sdon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off.  Cut  from  8  to  12  inches  long;  tie  up  in 
small  bundles;  place  in  damp  sand,  not  wet; 
for  if  too  wet  they  will  die;  and  if  kept  in  a 
warm  cellar  they  will  have  calloused  over  by 
spring,  when  they  can  be  carefully  set  in  rows, 


and  covered  with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  leaves  so 
as  to  keep  them  damp  and  shaded.  They  will 
soon  start  out  leaves  and  roots,  and  will  grow, 
if  properly  cared  for,  six  feet  high  by  fall.  I 
have  mulberries  that  were  cut  before  the  freeze 
of  December,  1894,  and  just  stuck  into  the 
ground  where  they  are  to  grow,  and  covered 
over  with  trash.  They  are  now  as  high  as 
your  head,  and  some  of  them  now  have  several 
branches.  Basswood  will  grow  the  same  way. 
In  my  garden,  which  is  all  sub  irrigated  by  na- 
ture, from  one  foot  to  two  feet  from  the  surface, 
I  can  grow,  from  the  cuttings,  mulberries,  bass- 
wood,  figs,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and 
all  kinds  of*  fruits  and  woods  that  drop  their 
leaves  in  the  fall,  by  making  the  cuts  soon  aft- 
er the  leaves  drop,  and  sticking  them  into  a 
clean  prepared  bed  where  the  water  can  rise 
within  about  one  foot  of  the  surface,  and  drain- 
ed so  that  it  will  not  stand  any  higher  if  rain 
falls  much.  I  stick  them  about  four  inches 
deep,  so  that  there  will  be  from  four  to  eight 
inches  above  ground,  and  cover  lightly  with 
straw  or  leaves.  That  is  all  they  will  need 
here  in  Florida,  exotpt  to  keep  the  mulch  loos- 
ened up  so  that  it  will  not  settle  too  compactly. 

For  evergreen  woods,  cut  mature  wood,  per- 
fect leaf,  and  fully  developed  buds.  For  lemon, 
orange,  lime,  grape  fruit,  and  all  the  citrus 
family,  cut  about  4  in.  long  or  less;  two  buds 
cut  off;  leave  next  bud  of  cut,  and  stick  in  sand 
to  within  one  inch,  or  near  the  leaf;  shade 
lightly;  and,  if  sub-Irrigated,  but  very  few  will 
fail  to  root  and  grow.  I  stuck  about  100  rose» 
of  a  vigorous  half- wild  rose  we  have  here  for 
grafting.  The  Marechal  Niel  rose  opened  about 
four  weeks  ago,  and  I  see  scarcely  one  fails  to 
grow.  I  will  bud  them  in  January,  or  any  time 
when  mature  buds  can  be  had.  Where* yon 
have  sub-irrigation,  and  with  it  the  heat  from 
the  waste  steam,  as  you  have,  you  can  grow  all 
the  shrubs,  trees,  roses,  etc..  you  desire,  from 
cuts.  With  bottom  t)eat,  clean  sand,  shade, 
and  a  humid  atmosphere,  there  is  scarcely  a 
wood,  shrub,  or  plant,  but  will  grow  readily 
from  the  cut  if  taken  from  healthy,  mature,  de- 
veloped wood.  Nature  has  provided  within 
every  twig  the  element  of  self- production,  if 
taken  at  the  proper  time.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
basswood  does  not  all  bloom  prolific  alike.  Se- 
lect cuts  from  the  prolific,  and  you  will  have 
like  prolific  In  bloom.  Study  nature  and  learn 
of  life. 

Astor  Park,  Fla.,  Aug.  27, 1895. 

[No  doubt  the  above  plan  can  be  made  a  suc- 
cess, even  here  in  the  North,  in  the  way  of 
propagating  basswoods.  There  Is  certainly  a 
great  difference,  not  only  In  the  time  the  trees 
bloom,  but  I  think  also  In  the  amount  of  honey 
secreted.  Cuttings  made  from  a  desirable  tree 
ought  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  trees 
grown  promiscuously  from  the  seed.  My  im- 
pression is,  however,  that  it  needs  some  experi- 
ment and  study  to  get  the  conditions  jnst  right 
Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  further  facts 
from  experience  in  this  line?— Ed;] 
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THE  VBW  COVSTITUTIOV. 

POINTS  THAT  NEED  MODIPTINO. 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  MOUr. 

YoQ  ask.  Mr.  Editor,  on  what  points  the  pro- 
posed coDStltntion  of  the  North  American  Union 
lacks  my  approbation.  Well.  V\\  tell  you, 
premising  that  I'm  not  at  all  snre  I  would  not 
have  made  worse  mistakes  if  I  had  been  on  the 
committee.  ''But  In  the  multitude  of  counsel- 
ors there  is  safety.'* 

Point  1.  In  Art.  I.,  notice  of  annual  meetings 
to  be  mailed  to  members  besides  being  publish- 
iD  bee-journals.  Is  there  any  need  of  mailing 
notices,  sfeing  we've  never  felt  the  need  of  It 
heretofore?  If  there  should  be  1000  members  it 
would  make  an  annual  tax  of  perhaps  $15,  and 
to  DO  good  purpose. 

Point  2.  Art  III.,  seciions  3  and  4.  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  ballots  are  to  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  officers,  who  may  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  That  has  been  the  case  always 
with  the  Bee  keepers*  Union,  and  I  don*t  know 
that  any  harm  has  come  from  it;  bntitisn*t 
certain  that  it  would  work  with  every  one  else 
as  it  has  done  with  Mr.  Newman.  The  thing 
is  wrong  on  general  principles.  A  ballot  is  con- 
sidered better  than  a  viva-voce  vote,  because  a 
man  is  more  free  to  express  his  preference  than 
when  he  does  It  openly.  But  If  the  vote  is  to 
be  sent  to  one  of  the  candidates,  that  freedom 
is  taken  away. 

Point  3.  Section  7  of  Art.  III.  may  be  all 
right;  but  jnst  what  does  it  mean  ?  According 
to  section  1  the  president  shall  preside  at  the 
annaal  meeting;  but  according  to  section  7. 
some  other  man.  According  to  section  7,  a  re- 
corder is  to  do  what  section  1  says  two  other 
men  are  to  do.  Will  there  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween these  three  officers  as  to  their  duties? 
Then  is  a  stenographer  to  be  secured  addition- 
ally? 

Point  4.  Art.  IV.  provides  for  one  or  more 
aDDoal  assessments.  The  old  Union  never  had 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  never  seemed  to  need  it, 
and  the  needs  seem  less  now  than  formerly. 
Many  men  will  willingly  pay  a  stipulated 
amount  annually  who  would  stay  out  rather 
than  be  in  danger  of  paying  an  uncertain 
amount  at  any  uncertain  time. 

Point  5.  The  new  constitution  lacks  a  very 
important  safeguard  that  was  thrown  about 
the  old  Union.  A  man  who  wanted  the  Union 
to  back  bim  If  he  got  into  trouble  had  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Union  before  he  got  into  trouble. 
According  to  the  proposed  constitution  there  is 
no  SQch  safeguard,  and  I  may  stay  out  of  the 
concern  indettnitely  till  I  get  into  trouble,  then 
•comeinand  have  all  the  benefits  that  the  oldest 
member  can  have. 

When  you  straighten  up  these  five  points  I'll 
5ee  if  there  are  any  others.    But  I  want  you  to 


understand  that  I'm  for  amalgamation  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

SHALL  TBlfPSRATUBB  Uf  THE  CBLLAB  BB 
UNIFORM  ? 

After  I  got  that  subhead  written  I  stopped 
and  thought  awhile,  then  I  took  up  the  volume 
of  Glbaninos  for  1895,  neatly  bound  in— shoe- 
strings—sat down  in  my  easy-chair  by  the 
Howe  ventilator,  read  ^at  R.  McEuight  says 
on  page  946,  and  what  P.  H.  Elwood  says  on 
page  8A2,  and  said  to  myself,  **  Sometimes  I 
think— but  then,  again,  I  don*t  know— and  the 
morel  think  about  it  the  more  I  don't  know 
what  to  think.**  The  fact  is,  here's  one  of  the 
things  we  know  little  about;  and  one  of  my 
Straws,  Dec.  15,  contains  questions  Pd  like  to 
have  answered.  McKnight  seems  to  have 
gravitated  toward  a  belief  that  a  uniform  tem- 
perature is  a  bad  thing.  I*m  loth  to  accept 
that,  and  yet  for  some  time  my  practice  has 
been  to  run  up  the  temperature  of  the  cel- 
lar at  intervals  ten  or  twenty  degrees  higher 
than  its  usual  condition. 

If  I  could  find  out  exactly  what  temperature 
is  best  for  bees  to  be  held  at  throughout  the 
entire  winter— understand  I  mean  the  temper- 
ature is  not  to  vary  a  degree  throughout  the 
whole  winter— and  along  with  that  if  I  could 
have  the  air  of  the  cellar  renewed  once  every 
Zi  hours,  I  should n*^  worry  a  particle  about 
doing  any  thing  to  wake  up  the  bees  for  a  spell 
of  stirring  about.  But  I  run  up  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  by  spells  for  two  reasons:  One 
is,  that  the  temperature  may  have  been  too 
low,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  every  bee 
in  the  cellar  finds  it  warm  enough  to  turn  over 
in  bed  if  she  wants  to.  The  other  reason  is, 
that  I  want  to  make  >ure  of  pure  air  in  the 
cellar.  If  the  outer  air  is  below  freezing  I 
can't  very  well  air  the  cellar  by  opening  doors 
and  windows,  but  I  can  have  it  thoroughly 
aired  by  making  the  air  so  warm  and  light  that 
the  outer  air,  which  is  colder  and  heavier,  will 
crowd  in  by  reason  of  its  specific  gravity. 

I  have  an  idea  that  bees  are  all  right— of 
course,  I  don't  say  I  know  it  for  sure— if  the 
cellar  is  kept  straight  along  ail  winter  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  that  at  intervals  they 
stir  about  enough  to  make  some  little  change 
in  their  domestic  arrangements,  then  settle 
down  again.  I  suspect  that,  in  a  cellar  con- 
taining 100  colonies  or  more,  some  one  of  the 
colonies  can  be  found  on  the  move  at  any  given 
point  of  time,  and  that  they  don't  need  any 
tiring-up  of  the  cellar  to  stir  them  up,  no  two 
colonies  perhaps  having  their  '*  moving  "  periods 
at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  suppose  we  might  find  out  whether 
this  view  is  correct.  If  I  had  two  weeks,  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  I'd 
do.  I'd  get  some  one  to  change  off  with  me, 
and  I'd  start  in  for  a  siege  of  watching  some 
eight  to  twelve  colonies.    I'd  note  when  each 
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one  of  them  stirred  up,  how  long  It  kept  stirred 
up,  then  how  long  before  it  roused  up  again. 
Possibly  I  might  find  that,  with  some  or  all, 
there  was  no  such  rousing-up  period.  But  I*d 
wonderfully  lilce  to  have  some  one  find  out 
about  it.  There's  a  field  here,  brethren,  that 
needs  exploring. 
Marengo,  111.,  Dec.  30. 

[I  believe  Dr.  Miller's  points  are  all  well 
talten.  I  know  the  comiilttee  did  faithful  work, 
and  I  thought  they  had  coverd  every  thing; 
but  it  aopears  ther*^  are  some  flaws  that  need 
fixing  up  a  little.  Now,  to  give  this  matter  a 
practical  turn,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  North  American 
request  the  committee  on  amalgamation  to  sub- 
mit a  new  report,  after  consld**ring  carefully 
all  the  crltici-^ms  offered  by  Dr.  Mill«r  and 
others  upon  the  proposed  constitution.  I  have 
already  laid  the  matter  before  tlip  president  of 
the  society,  and  he  acquiesces.  The  officers  of 
the  North  American  are,  A.  I.  Root,  President; 
Wm.  McEvqy,  Vice-president;  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason. 
Secretary;  W.  Z.  Hutchinson.  Treasurer;,  and 
the  committee  on  amalgamation.  Dr.  Mason. 
T.  G.  Newman,  and  J.  T.  Calvert.  I  will  send 
marked  copies  of  this  to  all  the  persons  named, 
and  suggest  that  they  write  to  the  president, 
signifying  their  wishes. 

I  do  not  want  to  '*ruo  the  thing"  myself; 
but  I  onlv  desire  to  bring  it  to  a  focus  so  that 
the  North  American  can  at  an  early  date  sub- 
mit a  new  report  to  the  Union,  to  be  acted  upon 
by  that  body.  I  do  not  believe  a  better  com-' 
mittee  can  be  appointed  than  the  one  which 
acted  before;  and  all  that  is  required  now  is 
authority  from  the  executive  committee  from 
the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  for  them  to  act.— Ed.] 


KALTED  MILK. 

EXPKMMENT8  IN  FEEDING    MILK  AND  EGGS  TO 
STIMULATE  BROOD-REARING. 


By  F.  Oreinet'. 

Langstroth  is  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way 
in  suspecting '.malted  milk,  in  connection  with 
honey,  to  have  valuable  qualities  as  a  food  for 
bees,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  to  induce 
brood-rearing.  In  my  location,  willow,  elm, 
and  the  maples,  etc.,  furnish  an  abundance  of 
early  pollen,  and  our  bees  breed  up  fully  as  fast 
as  necessary  without  stimulating.  But  since 
our  German  friends  across  the  water  had  so 
much  to  say  in  favor  of  feeding  milk  and  egg— 
this  was  twenty  years  ago— I  tried  their  method 
in  a  somewhat  limited  way.  My  bees  took  the 
feed  all  right;  and  had  I  continued  I  might 
have  seen  wonderful  results,  no  doubt.  This 
sort  of  feeding  proved  with  the  Germans  a  most 
powerful  agent  to  bring  colonies  to  the  maxi- 
mum strength.  At  the  time,  I  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  articles  on  this  subject,  and  I 
keep  them  on  file. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  nothing  more 
in  regard  to  the  matter  was  said  in  the  German 
bee-journals.  This  somewhat  surprised  me, 
and  So  I  wrote  to  Gravenhorst  about  it  (in  1886). 
In  his  reply  he  says  about  as  follows: 

We  in  Qermany  have  almost  entirely  discontinued 


feeding  milk  and  egg  to  bees;  it  requires  the  flrreat- 
est  of  care  and  precaution  to  not  cause  foul  brood 
to  develop  by  so  doing.  It  also  proves  to  be  profit- 
able only  with  already  strong  colonies.  Le8B  strong 
colonies  are  more  injured  than  benefited.  I  have 
tried,  but  discontinued  the  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  over  there  fed 
probably  too  much  at  a  time,  and  the  feed,  in- 
stead of  being  consumed  at  once,  as  it  should 
have  been,  was  partly  stored;  decomposition 
set  in,  and  so  the  mischief  commenced.  At  all 
events,  it  may  prove  a  wise  course  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  already  tried 
feeding  milk,  and  commence  where  they  left  off. 

I  mention  the  above  to  place  on  guard  those 
who  may  wish  to  experiment  with  the  malted 
milk.*  as  suggested  by  Langstroth.  To  those 
who  need  very  strong  colonies  very  early  in  the 
spring  it  may  prove  a  good  thing. 

The  que:<itlon  as  to  '*  how  long  may  eggs  (that 
would  produce  a  queen  or  worker- bee)  be  kept 
out  of  the  hive,  and  hatched  when  subjected  to 
incubation?"  Is  an  unsettled  one.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  much  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature they  are  kept  in;  and  perhaps  the 
amount  of  humidity  In  the  surrounding  air  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  believe  that,  under 
favorable  conditions,  eggs  might  keep  for  sev- 
eral weeks;  still,  I  do  not  know  these  conditions. 
It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
eggs,  to  be  kept,  should  be  freshly  laid.  After 
incubation  has  once  1)egun  there  will  be  little 
chance  for  any  egg  to  retain  its  vitality.  Judg- 
ing from  analogy  of  the  eggs  of  our  domestic 
fowls.  In  a  whole  framef ul  of  eggs,  although  it 
may  not  have  been  In  the  hive  for  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  will  probably  be  but  few  eggs  in 
condition  to  keep.  Drone  eggs  do  not  keep 
long  under  ordinary  circumstances.  After  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  hive  four  or  five  days  I 
always  had  them  promptly  removed.  It  may 
need  some  careful  experimenting  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  So  far  no  extensive 
conclusive  experiments  have  been  made  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  solution  of  the 
advanced  egg-moving  theory  may  center  in  a 
possibility  of  eggs  keeping  good  for  a  long  time 
when  the  conditions  are  right.  I  do  not  think 
enough  evidence  has  so  far  been  produced  to 
make  the  theory  any  more  than  a  theory. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  an 
untruth  has  been  reported  with  any  intent. 
The  observer  may  have  been  ever  so  honest 
and  sincere;  but  may  he  not  have  been  misled? 
Many  careful  and  keen  observing  men  and 
women  have  kept  and  are  keeping  bees,  and 
still  such  a  thing  as  tran<»ferring  eggs  has  not 
before  been  observed.  To  me  it  does  not  look 
possible  that  so  delicate  a  structure  conld  en- 
dure such  usage.  Examining  an  egg  we  find 
it  tightly  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  'cell; 
and  this  cement  is  so  tenacious  as  to  prevent 


*  Please  tell  us  what  is  malted  milk. 
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any  effort  to  loosen  it  and  have  the  egg  remain 
intact,  onless  part  of  the  cell-bottom  is  also 
carried  away  with  it.  A  transferred  egg  would 
also  have  to  be  secured  (in  Its  new  place)  in  a 
natural  position;  that  is,  standing  on  end  at  an 
inclined  angle.  (It  seems  as  if  this  would  be 
difficult  for  a  bee  to  do.)  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
embryo  in  an  egg,  lying  on  its  side,  dies  before 
it  could  develop  sufficiently  to  break  through 
the  shell— in  other  words,  hatch. 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8. 

[I  can  not  tell  you  what  malted  milk  is.  Very 
likely  it  is  a  secret  preparation  known  only  tkf 
tlie  manufacturers. 

\Vith  regard  to  eggs  being  moved  bv  the  bees, 
you  seem  to  express  some  doubt.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases  were  reported  in  our  back  volumes 
where  bees  were  known  to  carry  the  eggs  and 
deposit  them  in  another  portion  of  the  combs. 
In  looking  over  our  back  numbers  I  ran  across 
one  given  in  1883,  pajare  328.  I  believe  I  have 
before  reported  having  myself  seen  the  bees 
carry  eggs.  I  did  not  see  them  take  them  out 
of  the  cells,  and  was  not  interested  enough  at 
the  time  to  watch  to  see  what  they  did  with 
them.— Ed.] 
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AT  WHAT  AGE  DO  QUEBM8  LAY? 

QuesOon.— Last  season  1  had  a  colony  that 
cast  several  swarms.  Ten  days  after  the  last 
swarm  issued  I  looked  into  the  hive  but  could 
see  no  eggs.  Two  days  later  1  opened  the  hive 
to  give  them  some  brood,  supposing  them  to  be 
qoeenless,  but  now  I  found  some  eggs.  This 
would  make  the  queen  about  twelve  days  old 
before  laying.    Is  this  common  ? 

Ai\9wer,^k%  a  general  rule  I  expect  to  find 
<)aeeQs  laying  when  ten  days  old;  but  I  have 
found  them  laying  when  only  seven  days  old, 
and  had  fecundity  delay  as  long  as  twenty-four 
days.  The  young  queen,  when  weather  and 
every  thing  is  propitious,  generally  leaves  the 
hive  in  search  of  the  drones  when  she  is  from 
five  to  eight  days  old,  the  majority  going  on 
the  seventh  day  to  a  successful  mating.  Some 
•queens  meet  the  drone  on  the  first  flight;  but 
the  majority  fly  out  and  are  gone  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  return  without  mating— my  opinion 
of  this  being  that  they  fly  a  few  rods  from  the 
liiveat'ihis  time,  to  carefully  mark  their  location 
and  void  their  f^ces.  The  next  time  they  fly, 
they  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of  their  wedding- 
trip,  Hiid  they  will  usually  be  found  laying  in 
two  day-*  fiom  this  second  flight,  if  thu  day  is 
floe  and  dronus  plentiful.  The  time  of  the  year 
,«nd  the  state  of  the  weather  have  much  to  do 
with  thu  lime  a  queen  begins  to  lay.  In  early 
-spring  or  during  the  fall,  queens  rarely  lay  till 
they  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  old;  and  if 
•a  week  or  ten  days  of  stormy,  cloudy,  and 
<windy  wrather  should  happen  to  occur  when 


any  young  queen  is  about  five  days  old,  she 
would  not  even  attempt  to  leave  the  hive  till 
she  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  old.  Thus 
the  questioner  will  see  that  what  he  gives  is 
only  a  common  occurrence.  Many  a  queen- 
breeder  has  had  stormy  weather  prevent  the 
matingof  queens  till  it  would  so  happen  that 
the  queens  from  nearly  all  of  his  nuclei  would 
fly  out  and  begin  to  lay  at  about  the  same  time, 
although  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  his 
liking,  as  it  means  the  destruction  of  many 
queen -cells  which  he  hoped  to  save,  and  then  a 
shortage  of  cells  wh«>u  he  most  wishes  them, 
owing  to  his  being  obliged  to  send  off  so  many 
queens  all  at  one  time. 

QUEENS  BEING  *' BALLED.*' 

Question.— Last  smnnMr  I  had  two  swarms 
come  out  very  uearly  together.  The  first  had  a 
queen  with  its  wing  cllpoed,  and  the  most  of 
the  bees  had  returned  when  the  other  issued, 
this  last  swarm  having  a  queen  with  p^feet 
wlng.s.  The  swarm  clustered  and  was  hived  in 
the  usual  way.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  this 
swarm  began  leaving  its  hive  and  went  strag- 
gling back  to  the  parent  hive.  After  a  little 
I  opened  the  hive  and  found  a  ball  of  bees  near- 
ly as  large  as  my  fist  on  the  bottom-board,  and 
in  this  ball  of  beea  was  the  queen.  Why  did 
these  bees  act  in  this  way  ? 

Answer.— In  this  question  the  writer  has 
touched  what  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  great- 
est nuisances  in  natural  swarming,  for  I  have 
had  scores  of  very  similar  cases.  Often,  when 
I  was  about  leaving  home  for  church  or  some 
other  place,  when  time  was  precious,  I  have 
had  swarms  issue,  I  hiving  them  with  the 
thought  that  I  had  douH  a  nice  thing  in  a  little 
time;  but  by  the  timn  I  would  get  the  horse 
hitched  up  and  all  ready  to  depart,  the  bees 
would  begin  to  show  a  commotion  and  return 
to  the  old  hive.  If  I  had  hived  them  on  the  old 
stand,  as  1  generally  do,  they  would  scatter  all 

ver,  going  into  other  hives  only  to  be  killed, 
or  received  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  where  they  went,  this  often  keeping 
me  at  home,  or  making  me  so  late  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip  was  nearly  or  quite  spoiled. 
I  have  carefully  studied  into  the  cause  of  such 
procedure,  and  believe  it  comes  about  by  a  few 
bees  from  other  swarms  or  hives  entering  the 
new  hive  with  the  new  swarm;  and  as  these 
bees  are  strangers  to  those  composing  the 
swarm,  the  queen  U  balled  for  safe  keeping  till 
all  get  acquainted,  or  from  some  other  reason 
best  known  to  beeology.  As  soon  as  a  queen  is 
balled  for  any  reason,  the  result  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  would  be  the  removal  of  the  queen, 
which,  as  all  know,  is  a^tampede  and  general 
search  for  her.  Failing  to  find  her,  their  only 
alternative  is  to  go  home,  if  they  would  pre- 
serve their  existence;  for  staying  where  they 
are,  without  a  queen,  means  that  they  go  out  of 
existence  as  a  colony,  when  the  bees  which 
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make  up  the  present  swarm  cease  to  exist,  from 
death  by  old  age,  or  otherwise.  Knowing  that 
the  supposed  loss  of  the  queen  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  matter 
is  to  help  them  find  their  queen.  This  can  be 
done  by  opening  the  hive  as  soon  as  the  bees 
are  seen  to  become  agitated  and  fly  out  in  the 
air,  and  smoking  the  ball  of  bees  till  they  re- 
lease the  queen,  when  a  general  hum  of  content 
will  be  set  up,  the  bees  who  have  missed 
''  mother"  running  abottt  with  fanning  wings, 
and  those  in  the  air  returning  to  the  hive  with 
a  general  rejoicing.  This  ooce  smoking  gener- 
ally restores  quietude  with  the  swarm;  but  in 
exceptional  cases  the  bees  will  re-ball  the  queen 
in  ten  minutes  or  so,  when  another  stampede 
will  occur,  many  bees  now  being  likely  to  go 
home  to  stay,  so  that,  do  the  best  we  can,  our 
swarm  is  so  weakened  thi^  they  will  be  of  little 
profit  to  us  during  that  season.  To  obviate 
these  exceptional  cases,  I  made  a  few  large  flat 
wire -cloth  cages,  large  enough  so  that  they 
would  cover  quite  a  large  part  of  the  tops  to  the 
frames  of  the  hive;  and  when  I  had  smoked  the 
ball  of  bees  until  the  queen  was  liberated  she 
was  put  in  this  cage  and  placed  over  the 
frames.  As  multitudes  of  bees  could  now  get 
near  the  queen,  and  the  whole  colony  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  queen  among 
them,  no  more  trouble  would  occur,  the  queen 
being  liberated  the  next  morning,  when  all  was 
sure  to  go  well.  A  frame  of  brood  will  general- 
ly hold  the  bees;  but  as  they  sometimes  ball 
the  queen  till  she  is  injured,  I  prefer  the  cage. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  LYMAN  C.  ROOT. 

The  sad  intelligence  reaches  us  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Libbie  Quinby  Root,  only  daughter  of 
Moses  Quinby,  and  wife  of  Lyman  C.  Root, 
which  occurred  at  her  home  in  Stamford,  Ct., 
Jan.  16,  1896.  Mrs.  Root  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  and  died 
the  following  morning.  She  was  a  woman  of 
rare  intelligence;  and  had  she  given  her  atten- 
tion to  literary  pursuits  would  have  gained 
celebrity.  She  was  an  easy  writer  of  choice 
English.  Bee-keepers  knew  her  as  literary 
editor  of  Quinby's  Bee-keeping,  and  later  of  the 
same  book  as  revised  by  her  husband.  The 
sketches  from  which  the  engravings  were  made 
for  these  works  were  also  from  her  pencil.  She 
was  a  natural  artist,  and  in  drawing  or  paint- 
ing from  nature  showed  genuine  artistic  talent. 
Her  highest  ambitions  centered  in  her  home 
and  in  the  education  of  her  daughters.  No 
matter  how  busy  with  household  duties,  or 
with  the  entertainment  of  visiting  bee-keepers. 


time  was  found  for  the  daily  lessons  of  the  girls^ 
and  also  for  reading  and  discussing  with  the 
family  the  best  books  and  literature.  In  thus 
giving  her  life  so  unselflshly  %o  the  improve- 
ment of  others  her  own  character  developed  by 
the  maturing  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  must  endure  for  ever.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  state  that  the  husband  and 
family  fully  appreciated  her  many  excellent 
qualities.  Her  presence,  her  sympathy,  and 
her  counsel  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  home 
circle. 

*    Bee-keepers    everywhere    in    the    English- 
speaking  world  will  unite  with  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  husband,  daughters, 
and  aged  mother  Quinby.         P.  p.  Elwood. 
Starkville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  32. 


RHUBARB,  OR  PIB-PLANT,  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  was  leaving  my  home  to 
take  a  train  for  E'lorlda,  a  friend  called  with  a 
basket  of  pie-plant  roots  for  me  to  take  with 
me.  My  baggage  was  then  at  the  depot.  I  fill- 
ed a  paper-box,  and  took  them  with  me.  When 
I  arrived  at  Pensacola  I  stopped  at  a  hotel  kept 
by  a  former  resident  of  St.  Andrews.  I  apolo- 
gized for  carrying  the  box  in  my  arms,  saying 
that  a  friend  brought  me  pie-plant  roots  after 
my  packing  was  done.  She  said,  *'  Oh!  give  me 
one.  I  want  to  try  one  here— Just  one,  no 
more.**  When  I  lived  at  St  Andrews  I  tried  a 
dozen  times  to  i^iise  it,  and  failed,  and  I  want 
to  try  it  here.  It  would  come  up  and  grow 
nicely,  and  I  would  think  I*d  soon  have  a  pie; 
but  I  never  did.  I  noticed  that  the  leaves 
would  fall  over,  and,  digging  down,  could  find 
no  root.    It  had  disappeared,  I  know  not  how. 

A  lady  at  St.  Andrews,  who  is  setting  out 
some  plants,  told  me  she  lined  the  hole  with 
broken  glass  to  keep  the  moles  from  destroying 
the  root.  I  thought  I  would  protect  my  pie- 
plant in  that  way.  I  dug  holes,  and  lined  them 
with  glass,  filling  with  fertilizer  and  rich  soil. 
I  planted  the  roots,  covering  the  tops  with  oys- 
ter-shells, congratulating  myself  that  I  had  out- 
witted the  moles.  They  grew  finely,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  I  was  frequently 
asked,  **When  are  you  going  to  have  a  pie?" 
But  the  pie  never  materialized.  First  one  leaf 
and  then  another  fell  over  on  the  ground,  look- 
ing as  if  cut  off  close  to  the  root.  I  examined  it 
closely,  but  I  could  not  discover  whai  destroy- 
ed it.  Some  said  it  was  a  worm;  but  I  failed 
to  find  any,  or  any  thing  else.  I'm  told  that  it 
can  be  grown  on  titi  or  swamp  land  that  has 
been  drained  and  reclaimed.  I  hope  that  our 
friend  at  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  will  continue  to 
be  "tickled"  over  his  rhubarb,  but  I'm  a 
doubting  Thomas. 

The  winter  here  has  been  cool,  cloudy,  and 
much  rain  has  fallen.  It  is  pouring  down,  and 
has  been  for  two  days.  A  w|^m  sunshiny  day  is. 
appreciated.  Digitized  by  ^^ 
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The  gardens  oontain  lettace,  radishes,  onions, 
and  tomipa,  and  should  have  beets  and  cab- 
bages. Gardeners  say  that  it  was  too  dry  in 
the  fall  to  raise  the  plants.  A.  I.  R.  wonld 
have  managed  to  raise  them.  Strawberries  and 
peen-to  peaches  are  blooming.  The  peen-tos 
are  silly.  They  may  get  frozen  for  their  pre- 
cocity. Mbs.  L.  Harbison. 

St  Andrews  Bay,  Fla..  Jan.  22. 


The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
Bee- keepers*  Union  shows  that  all  the  old  offi- 
cers were  re-elected.  The  names  stand  as  fol- 
lows: General  Manager,  Thomas  G.  Newman; 
Pres.,  Hon.  B,  L.  Taylor;  Vice  -  presidents, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Coolc.  G.  M.  Doollttle,  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, Hon.  Eagene  Secor,  A.  I.  Root.  The  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  with  the  North  American 
will  be  submitted  later. 


Sevbrai.  of  our  subscribers  have  called  our 
attention  to  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
Grin's  Fruit-grower,  where  an  editorial  foot- 
note seemed  to  not  only  pronounce  the  bees  a 
serions  hindrance  to  fruit-growing,  but  also 
recommended  fruit-growers  to  bang  up  bottles 
of  sweetened  water  to  destn^  the  bees.  In 
view  of  this  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  following 
from  the  editor: 

Dew  Sir:— Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  we  will 
publish.  The  article  you  refer  to  was  not  written 
hj  our  editor,  who  is  a  friend  of  bees. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16.    Grbbh  Nursery  C-o. 


Ik  writing  upon  the  question  of  building  up 
colonies  in  the  spring,  Dr.  Miller  offers,  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  this  very  sensible  ad- 
vice, and  I  give  it  right  here  because  so  many 
make  the  mistake  every  season  of  trying  to 
strengthen  up  weak  colonies  instead  of  turning 
what  little  strength  they  do  have  toward  the 
stroDg: 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  try  to  build  up  weak  colo- 
nies by  giving  them  brood  and  bees  from  stronger 
^lonies;  for,  although  the  weaker  colony  will  gain 
by  it,  that  gain  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  the  stronger  colony.  Rather  take 
from  the  very  weak,  and  give  to  those  that  are  of 
medium  strength.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
break  up  entirely  the  very  weak  ones,  and  unite 
them  with  the  stronger:  then  later  in  the  season 
you  can  more  than  make  up  your  number  with  what 
the  strongest  can  spare. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  111,  I  referred  to  the 
practice  of  some  commissioo  houses,  of  quoting 
higher  prices  than  the  market  justifies,  in  or- 
der to  get  consignments.  If  any  of  our  people- 
that  is,  those  who  make  quotations  in  our  Hon- 
ey Colamn— make  a  practice  of  this,  I  hope^our 
readers  will  give  us  the  names  at  once.  If  they 
persist  in  the   practice,  we  will  simply  drop 


them.  If  bee- journals  and  bee-keepers  unite 
in  this  I  think  we  can  put  an  end  to  what  has 
been  working  a  great  injustice  for  years  back. 
When  a  bee-keeper  sees  quotations  at  so  much, 
he  ought  to  have  reasonable  assurance  that  he 
will  be  able  to  obtain  about  that  figure.  Of 
course,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  good  and 
honorable  commission  house  may  be  deceived, 
and  not  able  to  realize  what  they  think  they 
can  get  Well,  then  they  should  make  their 
prices  conservative ;  an4  then  if  they  can  do 
better  than  they  promise,  they  can  rest  assured 
that  next  time  they  will  be  patronized  again. 


MORS  SUOCSSSFUL   MAILING  OF  QUBKKS  TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

Ws  are  getting  excellent  reports  of  shipments 
of  queens  to  Austral  la.  In  our  issue  for  Oct.  15, 
p.  774,  we  illustrated  A.  E.  Manum^s  cage  for 
export  purposes.  This,  you  will  remember, 
contained  the  usual  candy -holes,  and  in  the 
center  an  oblong  space  in  which  a  small  amount 
of  sealed  honey  was  placed.  The  object  of  the 
sealed  honey  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  relay  if  the 
candy  should  fail  to  be  a  suitable  feed.  Well, 
we  used  these  cages  exclusively  on  the  last 
shipment;  and  if  success  in  mailing  means  any 
thing,  the  addition  of  a  honey -hole  is  a  decided 
hit.  Oh,  no!  it  is  not  a  new  idea,  because  hon- 
ey was  used  before  the^ood  candy.  As  I  have 
told  you  a  number  of  times  before,  we  often 
have  to  go  back  to  old  things  in  order  telm^ 
prove  on  some  of  the  later  good  things. 


HORN-BLOWIK6. 

Perhaps  publishers  who  also  manufacture 
supplies  are  justly  accused  at  times  of  blowing 
their  own  horns.  If  we  have  done  it  in  our 
case  we  have  allowed  some  of  our  competitors, 
not  exactly  to  blow  their  own  horn,  but  to  tell 
of  their  own  progress  in  the  manufacturing 
business.  Yes,  we  even  let  men  who  have  par- 
ticular hives  and  fads  praise  their  own  goods 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Witness,  for  exam- 
ple, the  article  by  Mr.  Danzenbaker,  in  our 
Trade  Notes  for  Jan.  15.  In  next  issue  (see 
Trade  Notes)  I  shall  take  particular  pleasure 
In  referring  favorably  to  a  style  of  hive  that  we 
do  not  manufacture,  and  possibly  never  shall. 
When  GLEANmos  gets  to  the  plane  when  it 
allows  nothing  but  one  kind  of  hive  or  section 
to  be  boomed,  and  that  the  hive  and  section  of 
its  publishers,  I  shall  feel  that  Its  day  of  useful- 
ness is  gone;  and  so  long  as  I  have  hold  of  the 
editorial  reins  of  beedom.  I  desire  to  have  every 
good  idea  given  a  reasonable  space. 


MY  MEAT  AND  YOUR  **  STUFF." 

Wb  are  giving  our  readers  a  large  range  of 
reading-matter;  and  while  some  of  it  may  be 
regarded  as ''stuff "  by  some.  It  is  impossible 
that  all  of  our  large  constituency  should  place 
an  equal  estimate  upon  every  thing  that  we 
publish.    We  put  on  full  headlines,  and,  like 
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the  one  who  sits  dowu  to  a  table  filled  with 
good  things,  we  expect  each  reader  to  select 
those  things  which  are  to  his  liking.  I  do  not 
expect,  for  instance,  that  the  bee-keepers  of 
Florida  will  care  for  the  subject  of  wintering, 
neither  do  I  expect  the  bee-keepors  of  Minnesota 
or  Vermont  to  be  interested  in  how  to  get  rid  of 
a  certain  kind  of  ant  and  other  pests  that 
trouble  bee* keepers  of  the  South.  But  locality 
does  not  altogether  give  us  a  divl^ion  of  tastes. 
One  class  of  readers  may  be  interested  in  every 
thing  that  is  said  regarding  California  and  its 
phenomenal  honey-yields.  Another  is  anxious 
to  know  all  about  the  subject  of  large  and 
«mall  hives.  Another  eagerly  devours  every 
thing  on  greenhouses  and  gardening;  and  still 
another,  Home  talks,  and  hints  on  health  and 
health -getting.  What  is  my  moat  may  be  an- 
other's poison.  What  may  be  ''  stuff"  to  me  in 
the  way  of  reading- matter  may  be  exceedingly 
interesting  and  profitable  to  another.  If  one 
does  not  like  to  wade  through  what  to  him  is 
'*  stuff,"  let  him  go  over  It  (headlines)  at  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump,  aud  settle  on  that  which  he 
•does  like. 

TAYLOR*8  EXPEBIMBNTS  IN  HEATING  HONEY. 

The  following  card  came  to  hand  from  our 
friend  R.  L.  Taylor,  which  will  explain  itself: 

Friend  E,  R.  R. :— Do  you  wonder  that  we  get  out 
of  patience  with  editors  Bometimes  ?  Well,  I  think 
you  won't  when  you  remember  that  at  least  twice 
in  OiiVA Ninas  you  have  intimated  thai  ray  experi- 
ment in  heating  honey  proved  nothiiiK  >a'0  luse  there 
was  wax  with  it;  when,  it  you  hud  read  my  account 
of  it  entire,  you  would  have  seen  that  the  wax  was 
removed  at  165**,  when  there  was  but  a  very  slight 
■change  in  the  honey.  R  L.  Tatlor. 

Lapeer,  Mloli.,  Feb.  6. 

Oq  receipt  of  this  card  I  turned  to  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Review,  and  I  find  that  friend 
Taylor  does  say  this:  **The  heating  process 
then  continued  to  be  applied  gradually  to  the 
TemainUcr  till  Its  temperature  reached  165  F., 
when  both  honey  and  wax  were  melted,  and  a 
sample  of  the  honey  was  again  taken  after  the 
removal  of  the  wax.  The  temperature  contin- 
ued to  be  raised,  and  samples  of  the  honey  were 
taken  at  temperatures  of  a^5  and  200"  Fahr." 
To  make  sure  that  I  made  no  mistake  I  re- 
member of  reading  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  over  three  times;  but  I  did  not  then 
construe  the  sentence  just  quoted  as  it  Is  inter- 
preted In  Mr.  Taylor's  cari— certainly  not  as 
applying  to  185  and  200*"  F.  I  must  have  taken 
it  that  a  small  sample  of  the  wax  and  honey  was 
taken  when  it  was  raised  to  165  degrees;  that 
on  cooling,  the  wax  was  removed,  and  the  hon- 
ey tasted.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  from  the 
•quotation  that  It  is  clear  that  the  wax  had 
been  removed  from  that  which  had  been  raised 
to  200''  F.  But  I  see  that  Mr.  Taylor  meant  the 
•other  way,  and  perhaps  I  was  a  little  careless 


in  construing  the  sentence  as  I  did.  At  all 
events,  it  is  unfortunate*,  l  think,  tbatthe  honey 
tested  should  have  been  corrib  honey,  when  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  get  extracted. 

We  make  a  business  here  of  melting  wax,  ton 
after  ton  of  it  every  season,  and  know  some- 
thing about  the  effect  of  heat  upon  wax  at 
various  temperatures.  For  a  couple  of  years 
we  have  been  doing  quite  a  little  in  the  way  of 
melting  up  old  discarded  com-bs  containing 
honey  in  solar  waxextrartors.  In  the  large 
Board  man,  with  a  single  gidAS,  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  rises  much  above  the  melting-point 
of  the  wax;  but  we  assume  that  it  may  rise  to 
165.  All  such  honey,  when  taken  out,  has 
quite  a  preceptlble  flavor  of  wax;  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Taylor  will  say  this  would  prove  nothing, 
because  his  honey  at  165  underwent  but  a  very 
slight  change;  but  however  slight  it  might  be, 
I  should  say  it  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  the  honey  had  incorporated  sooae- 
thing  of  the  properties  of  the  wax.  These 
properties  would  make  themselves  more  dis- 
agreeably manifest  at  higher  temperatures. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  properties  of  wax  that 
might  have  been  incorporated  In  the  honey  at 
165**  I*.— suflBcient  to  have  affected  the  honey 
slightly— would,  under  a  temperature  of  200, 
become  quite  pronounced,  even  assuming  that 
the  bulk  of  the  wax,  or  such  as  could  be  taken 
out,  had  been  removed  at  165**  F. 

Again,  we  np^te  that  honey  has  a  wonderful 
property  of  absorbing  flavors  from  surrounding 
bodies.  We  have  to  be  careful  what  kind  of 
barrels  we  use,  or  else  the  extracted  honey  will 
taste  woody;  and  the  bee-keepers  of  California 
know  to  their  sorrow  that  the  square  oil-cans, 
even  when  thoroughly  washed  out  with  hot 
soda  and  water,  will  impart  to  honey  some  of 
the  coal -oil  flavor.  Wax  melts  at  145;  and 
from  that  point  up  to  165  it  could  impart  to 
honey  heated  with  it  a  considerable  of  Its  prop- 
erties in  the  way  of  flavor  and  coloring- matter. 
This  same  flavor  aud  coloring  would  be  inten- 
sified at  higher  temperatures. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said  in  his 
card,  I  will  not  go  so  far  this  time  as  to  say 
that  his  experiments  prove  nothing;  but  I  will 
say  that  they  would  have  been  much  more  sat- 
isfactory if  he  had  used  honey  entirely  free 
from  wax.  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  there- 
suit  would  have  been  considerably  different 
had  he  used  that.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  experiment  is  so  easily  tried, 
he  will  test  the  thing  again.  Our  own  observa- 
tion has  satisfied  us  that  extracttrd  honey  is  not 
injured  when  brought  to  a  temperature  of  180, 
and  then  sealed  in  glass  cans,  bo  me  of  the  tin- 
est  and  best- flavored  honey  we  ever  had jyas 
this  very  lot. 

I  grant,  friend  T.,  that  edl^>rs  ^re  provoking. 
Well,  I  want  to  offer  a  professional  secret;  Once 
In  a  while  we  wish  that  we  could  re-wrlte  what 
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we  have  once  said;  bat  In  this  one  ease  I  don*t 
know  that  I  should  wish  any  thing  unsaid  pro- 
vide it  will  cause  further  experiment. 


State  of  the  Union,  designed  to  protect  pure 
honey  from  unjust  competition. 


▲DULTEBATION  ON  THE  INCBBASB. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  113, 1  referred  to  the 
fact  that  adulteration  of  honey,  on  the  part  of 
preserving  and  syrup  companies,  seemed  to  be 
OD  the  increase,  owing  to  the  apathy  and 
"  hQsh-up  policy  "  of  bee-ke<»per8  in  general.  I 
also  gave  at  that  time  a  sample  letter  from  one 
of  the  preserving  companies,  asking  if  we  had 
empty  comb  for  sale,  from  which  the  honey 
had  been  extracted;  that  they  wanted  to  use  it 
in  "selling  strained  honey.''  Since  that  time, 
another  letter,  quite  in  line  with  this,  has  come 
to  hand,  and  I  givci  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  omit- 
ting the  name  of  the  company. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. ;— Do  you  furnish  or  manufac- 
ture arttfldal  comb  not  filled  with  honey  ?  There  is 
considerable  sold  in  tumblers— that  is,  a  piece  of 
artificial  comb  is  placed  In  tumblers  and  then  filled 
up  with  strained  Calif ornia  honey.  If  you  can  give 
U8  price,  method,  and  particulars  as  to  how  to  go 
about  it,  we  believe  that  we  can  sell  considerable. 
Awaiting  your  reply  we  are 

Yours  truly, 

Peb.L  

By  the  heading  they  make  a  specialty  of  pre- 
serves, mince  meats,  and  "refined  syrups.*'  It 
seems  to  me  It  is  perfectly  evident  wh<tt  these 
people  propose  to  do  with  the  honey  comb. 
Strained  honey!  nonsense!  They  may  use  a  lit- 
tle of  It,  but  I  suspect  glucose  *^frbe  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  to  surround  a  little  piece  of 
comb—the  only  honest  part  of  the  whole. 

Two  letters  like  this  have  come  to  hand  with- 
in a  couple  of  weeks;  and  from  reports  of 
'*  cheap  honey  "  for  sale  at  the  groceries  all  over 
the  country,  it  is  more  than  evident  to  me,  at 
least,  that  the  adulteration  of  honey  is  gaining 
on  OS,  and  just  because  there  are  a  certain  few 
who  feel  that  we  ought  to  hush  up  and  stay 
hushed  op,  because,  forsooth,  so  much  talk  and 
clatter  will  injure  the  honey  business. 

Now,  there  is  no  use.  It  is  true,  in  howling 
about  adulteration  unless  be^-keepers  do  some- 
thing; and  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  petition 
your  members  of  the  State  Legislature  to  pass 
laws  forbidding  the  adulteration  of  honey, 
syrup,  or  any  other  product— if  there  are  not  al- 
ready such  laws  on  the  statute-books.  Some 
States  have  fairly  good  pure- food  laws;  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  sadly  In  need  of  doing 
something  against  this  wholesale  adulteration. 

Then,  of  course,  bee-keepers  can  do  some- 
thing more:  suggest  ways  and  means  for  the 
Union  to  take  hold  of  these  cases.  When  It 
(the  Union)  becomes  reorganized  again,  it  can 
work  toward  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  I  have 
spoken  of.  It  has  done  a  grand  work  in  the 
line  of  defense  of  bee-keepers  against  unjust 
legislation,  and  here  is  open  another  grand 
field  in  securing  the  parage  df'laws  in  every 


THAT  BBB-BOOK   BY    FBANK    BENTON;    DUTIES 
OF  BEE-KEEPERS  AT  THE  PRE8KNT  HOUR. 

In  our  Issue  for  January  1,  I  gave  notice  of 
the  publication  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  a  bulloUn  by  Frank 
Benton,  entitled,  "The  Uoney-bee;  a  Manual 
of  Instruction  in  Apiculture."  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  &000  copies  were  to  be  issued,  and 
that  they  would  be  for, free  distribution  to 
every  one  in  the  order  in  which  the  requests 
were  received.  It  seems  that  an  order  on  the 
public  printer  was  made  for  5000  copies,  but  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  appropriation,  and  so  the 
edition  was  reduced  to  1000.  These  were  sent 
out  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  now  I  under- 
stand there  are  1500  applications  for  the  book, 
which  can  not  be  supplied.  Representative 
Wadsworth  has  introduced  a  bill,  which,  from 
present  Indications  seems  likely  to  pass,  au- 
thorizing the  public  printer  to  get  out  20,000 
copies— 5000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  12,000 
for  the  use  of  the  House.  While  It  is  likely  t9 
pass,  it  will  not  do  so  unless  bee- keepers  peti- 
tion their  members  in  Ck)ngress.  In  relation  to 
this,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  sends  in  the  following 
letter  which  will  explain  itself: 

Friend  Emegt  :—W{U  yqu  please,  through  next 
Issue  of  Glbanings,  urge  all  bee-keepers  to  write 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  at  Washington, 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolutloa  No.  02,  providing 
for  the  printing  of  iSO.OOO  more  copies  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's Bulletin,  *'  Tbe  Honey-bee  "  ?  and  if  an  amend* 
ment  is  offered  to  make  it  100,000,  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  am  pulliner  every  string  to  get  these 
printed  for  free  distribution.  All  my  Senators  and 
Ck)nirre6smen  have^promised  me  their  support,  and 
others  will  do  the  same  if  they  are  appealed  to  by 
personal  letter.  I  have  told  tht>m  there  are  800,000 
bee-keepers,  and  we  should  have  100,000  copies. 
Everybody  write,  and  thoy  will  think  there  Is  a  mill- 
ion of  us.  Geo.  B.  Hilton. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  Feb.  6. 

It  only  remains  now  for  bee-keepers  to  do 
their  duty.  Let  the  government  know  that  we 
an)  not  a  mere  handful— that,  when  we  ask  for 
a  thing,  if  we  ask  unitedly,  we  are  a  big  army. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  general  distribution 
of  this  hook  to  the  extent  of  100,000  copies  might 
seriously  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our  book. 
AH  rlghL  If  we  put  aside  all  selfish  interests 
we  should  wish  for  the  general  dissemination  of 
facts  and  figures  about  the  bee-keeping  indus- 
try—in short,  how  to  keep  bees.  All  this,  and 
more,  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Ben  ton  *s  admirable 
work.  If  the  government  will  issue  a  generous 
edition,  which  I  hope  It  will  do,  it  will  do  more 
for  bee-keepers  than  it  has  ever  done  before. 

Should  the  bill  pass,  authorizing  more  copies 
of  the  book  to  be  printed,  write  to  your  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  a  copy.  Write  him 
any  way,  and  so  get  in  line  with  your  order. 
Please  don't  send  to  us.^s^w|^n't  supply  tliem. 
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Our  Homes. 


SICKNB88  IN  THS   HOME— CONCLUDED. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Cleveland,  was  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  patient.  I  had  talked 
with  him  in  detail  in  regard  to  malarial  fever. 
He  said  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  that  a 
person  could  not  take  malarial  fever,  or  hardly 
any  other  fever,  while  the  system  is  kept  in 
healthy  working  order  on  a  diet  of  lean  meat. 
Mrs.  Root  had  scarcely  tasted  of  the  meat  she 
was  cooking  dally  for  the  rest  of  us  for  many 
weeks.  She  said  her  appetite  craved  something 
else.  You  will  remember  that,  while  I  was  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  I  had  my  second  attack  of  ma- 
larial fever,  and  I  told  the  doctor  I  could  not 
bear  meat.  I  constantly  craved  fruits  and 
something  sour.  He  said  it  was  a  morbid  ap- 
petite for  the  very  things  that  were  hurting 
me.  When  we  asked  Dr.  Lewis  in  resard  to 
the  choice  of  a  physician,  he  said  the  allopath - 
ists  and  the  homeopathists— at  least  the  pro- 
gressive ones— were  falling  now  into  nearly  the 
same  line  of  treatment,  especially  for  fevers. 
Let  me  give  you  a  little  illustration: 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  taken  sick  while  in  the 
store.  I  went  home,  and  sent  for  the  doctor. 
He  was  an  old  gray-headed  veteran.  He  said  I 
was  just  coming  down  with  typhoid  fever.  I 
have  always  been  on  pretty  good  terms  with 
doctors.  He  and  I  had  often  talked  the  matter 
over  before,  and  he  said  he  could  break  my 
attack  promptly  if  I  was  willing  to  take  calomel. 
He  frankly  acknowledged  he  did  not  like  to 
prescribe  It;  but  he  added  something  like  this: 

'*  Mr.  Root,  we  doctors  have  counseled  togeth- 
er, and  talked  this  matter  over;  and  the  gen- 
eral verdict  has  been  that,  where  we  try  to 
doctor  without  calomel  because  the  patient  or 
the  friends  object  to  it,  the  patient  dies;  but 
where  we  administer  a  proper  do*:^  of  calomel 
when  the  disease  has  just  set  in.  as  it  has  in 
your  case,  they  get  well.'* 

The  doctor  in  Portland,  Ore.,  tried  to  get  me 
up  on  mv  feet  with  milder  remedies;  but  he, 
too,  finaliv  gave  me  some  preparation  of  mer- 
cury. When  Mrs.  Root  had  svmptoms  that  in- 
dicated typhoid  fever,  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  my  homeopatnic  doctor,  and  he  surprised 
me  by  saying,  "Why,  bless  your  heart,  Mr. 
Root,  homeopathic  doctors— at.  least  the  sensi- 
ble ones — do  use  mercury.  If  not  in  the  form 
of  calomel  and  blup  pills,  we  have  the  same 
agent  in  a  better  and  safer  form.  Mrs.  Root  is 
taking  mercurial  medicine  now.*' 

Of  course.  T  felt  satisfied;  and,  more  than 
that.  I  felt  thankful  to  know  that  our  skillful 
physicians  are  getting  into  a  beaten  track;  and 
may  God  grant  they  will  get  to  a  point  where 
one  school  will  have  enough  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  hearts  not  to  call  everybody  of  the 
other  school  a  quack,  and  pitch  his  nwlicines 
out  of  th<^  window  whenever  they  have  a 
chance.  Yes,  and  I  may  thank  God  that  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  are  getting  <*o  they  too  can 
shake  hands,  and  not  only  call  each  other 
brother,  but  exchange  a  brotherly  preetlng 
that  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 

Yon  may  ask  what  all  this  talk  has  to  do 
with  the  homes  where  Gleanings  goes.  Has 
it  not  occurred  to  you,  dear  brother,  that  there 
is  a  message  In  It  for  you  t  You  may  have 
been  called  upon  to  b^ar  with  sickness,  afflic- 
tion, and  posslblv  even  death,  and  you  may  not. 
In  either  case  I  bid  you  to  remember  the  words 
of  our  text,  "I  will  make  hlra  a  helpmeet  for 
him."  I  have  told  Mrs.  Root  many  times  dur- 
ing our  married  life,  that,  amonff  all  the  good 
and  precious  and  gracious  gifts  God  has  seen  fit 
to  give  poor  unworthy  me,  there  is  none  that  I 


prize  as  1  do  her  precious  self.  Dear  brother, 
have  vou  not  said  as  much  to  your  good  wife, 
your  faithful   helpmeek  your  untiring,  dear. 


and  loyal  partner? 


aet.  yc 
Why, 


the  word  'MqyaP' 


h'as  always  been  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  Illke 
to  see  Americans  loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes; 
I  like  to  see  them  loyal  to  the  laws  of  the  land; 
I  like  to  see  the  Canadians  loyal  to  their  queen; 
I  like  to  see  workmt^n  loyal  to  their  employer: 
ves,  and  I  want  to  see  the  employer  loyal  to  his 
helpers— loyal  in  the  best  sense  of  tne  word. 
But,  oh  I  above  all  I  do  love  to  see  husband* 
and  tvivea  loyal  to  each  other.  Most  men  an 
loyal,  1  believe—that  Is,  they  are  loyal  after  a 
fashion.  '*May  God  help  them!"  This  last 
little  prayer  came  of  Itself,  as  it  were;  but  the 
women— oh  may  God  be  praised  for  the  wives 
and  mothers!  It  seems  to  me  a  woman  most 
be  a  mother,  or  at  least  have  a  motherly  feeling 
in  her  heart  before  she  can  truly  comprehend 
the  great  need— the  tremendmLS  need— that  she 
should  be  loyal— loyal  to  the  home,  loyal  to  the 
children,  loval  to  the  husband.  And  while  I 
think  of  it  I  do  believe  the  wives  and  mothers 
are  the  best  Illustration  of  the  word  "  loyal " 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  patient, 
untiring,  unremitting  loyalty  Is  theirs!  Wheth- 
er the  husband  be  loyal  or  not;  whether  they 
ever  get  a  kind  word  or  any  token  of  apprecia- 
tion or  not.  still  they  are  loyal  and  true  and  un- 
wearied. I  wonder  if  we  ever  think  of  that  old 
familiar  text,  ''Be  not  weary  In  well  doing;" 
and  I  wonder  If  the  husband  ever  thinks  of  the 
latter  part  of  it—*'  In  due  time  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not."  Dear  husband  and  brother,  let 
me  urge  upon  you  the  Importance  of  seeing  that 
this  latter  part  be  fulfilled.  Let  the  dear  wives 
see  the  crops  they  are  reaping— the  grown-np 
boys  and  girls  that  are  beginning  to  be  loyal  In 
a  boyish  and  girlish  fashion  to  their  mothers. 
It  did  me  good  to  see  the  children  of  our  house- 
hold, old  and  vQung,  married  and  single,  son- 
in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  each  one  beg- 
ging for  something  to  do  or  for  some  burden  to 
bear— something  for  the  suffering  mother  of 
the  household,  and  almost  mother  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  effect  on  mvself? 
Am  I  a  good  deal  better  man— at  least  In  the 
home— than  I  was  a  month  ago?  I  hope  so; 
but  almost  every  hour  reminds  me  of  the  first 
line^of  a  little  hymn  my  father'used  to  sing: 
Prone  tOi wander— Lord,  I  feel  it. 

•  'Some  of  my  friends  scold,  however,  when  I 
confess  my  shortcomings  before  the  world,  as 
they  put  it.  Well,  they  need  not  scold  just 
now.  for  my  sins  of  the  present  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  those  of  omission,  or  forgetting  myself. 
I  believe  that,  sinoe  mother  is  able  to  be  around 
the  house,  and  to  sit  with  us  again  at  the  table, 
I  have  been  more  gentle,  more  kind,  more  care- 
ful about  rushing  Into  the  house  without  wait- 
ing to  clean  my  feet  or  put  on  my  rubbers  when 
I  go  out.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  sometimes  get 
'*  stirred  up."  and  speak  hastily,  even  yet;  then 
comes  the  thought  of  those  days  and  nlgnts  of 
watching  and  snspen.«e;  and  the  brief  prayer 
wells  up,  "  Lord,  help'" 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  little  circumstance  that 
I  forgot.  I  think  the  crisis  in  her  sickness  was 
during  our  coldest  night,  just  after  New  Year's, 
when  the  thermometer  was  down  to  5  below 
zero.  The  doctor  directed  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  be  kept  as  near  65  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  must  have  air  from 
outdoors.  Rather  late  we  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  sleep,  and  I  went  upstairs  to  bed.  As 
soon  as  I  was  fairly  sleeping  soundly,  however, 
the  nurse  called  me  for  something  needing  me 
personally.  I  went  back  to  bed,  and  was  almost 
(or  quite)  in  the  land  of  dreams  again  when  I 
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heard  the  fierce  zero  wind  whistling  through 
the  attic  Let  me  explain  that,  while  our  house 
is  warmed  mainly  by  means  of  hot  water  from 
the  exhaust  steam  froBti  the  factory,  we  have, 
daring  the  past  winter,  put  in  a  furnace  heater 
to  reinforce  the  water-pipes  on  Sundays  when 
the  factory  is  not  running,  and  durinif  severe 
weather  in  winter.  In  the  attic  is  a  soft- water 
tank,  or  standpipe,  for  the  hot- water  pipes. 
Just  as  I  was  getting  to  sleep  it  occurred  lo  me 
that  this  fierce  wind,  with  the  low  temperature, 
might  possibly  freeze  over  the  standpipe.  Then 
If  we  should  fire  up  the  boiler  in  the  cellar  the 
Dlpes  would  be  bursted,  and  the  house  would  be 
flooded  with  water  at  a  time  when  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe might  turn  the  scale  between  life 
and  death.  1  climbed  up  into  the  attic  in  my 
night  clothing.  My  teeth  were  chattering 
before  I  reached  the  tank.  Sure  enough,  it  was 
frozen  over.  One  blow  with  my  fist,  however, 
broke  the  ice,  and  then  I  went  down  precipi- 
tately to  the  cellar  to  fire  up  the  heater;  but 
when  I  reached  there  I  remembered  that  the 
sick-bed  was  in  the  room  Just  above.  The 
clatter  of  shoveling  coal  and  handling  the  fur- 
nace might  awaken  the  patient.  I  picked  up 
lamps  of  the  hard  coal  with  my  fingers— enough 
to  make  a  huge  fire  that  would  last  until  morn- 
ing. Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  tank  in 
the  attic  would  stand  a  very  much  better 
chance  if  it  were  covered  with  some  carpeting 
I  knew  where  to  get  hold  of.  By  the  time  this 
was  done  my  teeth  were  chattering  again :  but 
as  my  sleeping-room  had  a  radiator  in  it  I  was 
soon  comfortably  warm. 

To  be  sure  that  all  my  racket  had  not  dis- 
turbed and  worried  the  patient,  I  stole  down 
once  more  to  the  sick-room,  and  my  heart  was 
gladdened  on  finding  not  only  the  nurse  sound 
asleep,  but  the  dear  wife  was  breathing  almost 
asaaletly  aslf  she  had  not  been  sick  at  all; 
and  then  another  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  went  up  to  the  great  God  above.  For 
many  days  and  nights  before,  even  in  her  sleep, 
there  had  been  groans  of  distress  from  the  pleu- 
risy, and  incoherent  talk  from  the  delirium, 
that  was  plain  to  be  heard,  even  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Next  morning,  when  I  told  my  adventures  of 
the  night,  Mrs.  Root  »ald,  *'  Why,  you  poor  dear 
hosband,  it  was  really  wicked  to  di^iturb  and 
weary  yon  like  that.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
ont  or  my  head  when  1  told  the  nurse  to  wake 
yon  np.  Since  you  speak  of  it.  I  have  only  the 
faintest  recollection  of  something  of  the  sort." 
Then  they  all  wondered  when  I  told  them  that 
my  night  experience  had  been  an  exceedingly 
happy  one.  It  was  a  happy  one  because  I  was 
enabled  to  do  service  that  gave  relief  and  sleep 
to  the  dear  wife;  and  when  I  woke  up  at  Inter- 
vals it  was  not  with  that  disturbed  and  awful 
feeling  that  I  had  been  having  for  so  many 
nights  before.  Let  me  explain:  After  the 
worry  and  anxiety  of  the  day  I  would  quickly 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep.  This  will  apply  to  my 
daytime  naps  as  well  as  to  my  sleep  at  night. 
When  I  first  wake  up  it  is  almost  always  with 
a  feeling  of  Hffhtheartedness,  joy.  and  thanlc- 
fulness;  but  during  this  period  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  I  would  wake  up  as  usual,  and 
then  would  come  the  feeling.  *' Oh!  what  is  it— 
that  dull  heavy  load,  that  awful  dread  that  was 
with  me  when  I  lay  down?'*  Finally  the  sad 
tmth  would  burst  upon  me,  '*  Oh  I  it  is  the  dear 
wife;**  and  then  the  burdens  and  care  and 
^iety  settled  themselves  down  upon  my 
shoulders  as  before.  But  God  in  his  gracious 
mercy  has  seen  fit  to  give  her  another  lease  of 
life,  and  in  so  doing  has  given  me  back  again 
that  precious  gift,  the  'greatest  gift  God  ever 
gave  to  man,  a  "  helpmeet.** 


BAT8  AND  MICB,  PIGS  AND  CHICKENS. 

bome  of  you  may  wonder  what  the  above 
heading  has  to  do  in  the  department  for  High- 
pressure  Gardening.  Well,  it  has  a  good  deal, 
as  you  will  see  when  I  get  to  the  end  of  my 
story.  Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  very  fine 
country  residence;  and  the  owner,  in  showing 
me  over  his  premises,  inarched  us  into  the 
kitch^  or  dining-room.    Said  he: 

'*  There,  friends,  do  you  see  any  flies  about 
here?  There  are  no  screens  np,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  are  wide  open.** 

We  were  obliged  to  confess  that  we  did  not 
see  any;  and  yet  their  absence  during  an  Au- 
gust afternoon  was  so  unusual  we  asked  for  an 
explanation.    It  was  something  like  this: 

""  Boys,  the  flies  do  not  come  here,  because  we 
take  great  pains  to  leave  nothing  around  that 
can  bait  them.  See  here!  The  place  where  we 
wash  dishes,  and  every  thing  that  might  at- 
tract files,  is  Inclosed  fly  tight.  These  lids  shut 
down  as  vou  will  notice,  so  that  everv  thing  is 
so  quickly  out  of  the  way  the  flies  nave  not 
time  to  get  baited  and  congregate  here.** 

Tou  see.  It  is  something  like  letting  bees  start 
robbing.  1  am  not  sure  that  flies  go  back  to 
their  home,  and  bring  others  along  with  them, 
but  they  operate  muck  in  the  same  way.  It  Is 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  have  a  kitchen  or  din- 
ing-room blackened  up  and  disfigured  by  flies 
or  flyspecks.  Why!  If  &  body  is  ever  ezcoeable 
for  committing  Hulclde,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  It  might  be  the  one  who  is  obKiced  to 
live  and  stay  constantly  in  the  presenee  of  siieh 
filth  and  annoyance. 

Well,  I  did  not  start  out  to  write  about  flies, 
so  we  will  switch  off  by  remarking  that  rats 
and  mice  come  under  the  same  categorv.  If 
you  do  not  bait  them  or  leave  articles  of  food 
exposed  they  will  not  be  around.  Some  of  the 
voung  friends  here  on  our  premises  look  at  me 
in  astonishment  because  I  make  a  fuss  when 
somebody  spills  corn,  wheat,  or  other  seeds, 
that  mice  are  fond  of.  and  I  suppose  they  think 
I  am  getting  to  be  a  fussy  old  man  when  I  com- 
plain if  they  do  not  get  every  kernel  when  they 
go  to  work  to  sweep  it  up.  But  I  think  my 
head  Is  level,  after  all.  We  have  no  rats  or 
mice  In  our  seed  room;  and  yet  great  quantities 
of  seeds  and  bags  are  piled  up  everywhere.  We 
had  so  much  alsike  and  buckwheat,  however, 
that  it  had  to  be  carried  Into  a  distant  building 
for  storage,  a  few  days  ago.  and  pretty  soon  1 
was  told  tne  mice  were  just  riddling  the  bags. 
The  cat  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  called 
Into  play,  but  still  the  mice  bothered  us.  Fi- 
nally we  made  a  platform  of  plank  laid  on  some 
tall  stone  crocks,  and  the  sacks  of  seed  were 
stacked  on  this  platform.  Now  they  are  un- 
touched. Then  somebody  said  there  were  mice 
In  the  machine-shop.  I  directed  the  boys  to 
get  a  dozen  traps  and  set  them  all  over.  Then 
somebody  said  there  were  mice  also  In  our  new 
upper  saw-room,  where  nothing  but  lumber  is 
used.  What  should  mice  be  doing  in  such 
places?  Why!  some  of  the  friends,  may  be  the 
newer  ones,  while  eating  their  dinner,  careless- 
ly scattered  the  crumbs,  or  perhaps  threw  their 
viands  on  the  floor,  or  Into  a  basket  of  shav- 
ings. 

Now,  I  hope  all  our  helpers  will  read  this; 
and  I  hope  they  will  help  me  in  carefully  sav- 
ing every  scrap  and  crumb  left  from  dinner. 
What  shall  be  done  with  It  ?    Well,  If  they  will 
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take  the  trouble  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  put  Into  oar  slop-pail  near  the  door  of 
the  kitcaen,  and  said  pail  is  emptied  every  day 
or  of teoer.  It  pays  us  to  carry  these  scraps  to 
our  chickeus;  aud  it  would  pay  you,  my  friend, 
not  only  in  the  way  of  keeping  away  mice,  but 
in  utilizing  the  waste  product.  If  vou  have  no 
chickens,  get  enough  to  use  up  all  the  scraps 
and  waste  of  the  tables;  and  then  make  sure 
that  every  thing  that  a  chicken  will  eat  gets  to 
the  chickens  promptly.  Potato- parings  and 
cull  beans,  etc,  should  be  boiled  and  made  into  a 
mash  for  the  biddies.  It  will  not  only  pav,  but, 
when  you  get  used  to  it,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
seeeverv  thing  slicked  up,  and  neat  and  tidy, 
and  utilized.  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost,"  as  our  Savior  enjoined  in  old- 
en times. 

Now  you  see,  probably,  what  role  the  pigs 
are  going  to  play  at  the  close  of  my  story. 
They  not  only  take  what  the  chickens  can  not 
use,  but  with  the  market-gardener  he  can  give 
them  ail  the  refuse  from  the  garden.  When  it 
comes  *'  pussly  "  time,  if  von  are  so  slack  that 
these  or  other  weeds  get  big  enough  for  pigs  to 
eat,  have  all  these  carried  promptly  to  the  pig- 
pen. You  must  not  say  it  will  be  too  big  a  job, 
for  that  might  let  out  the  secret  that  you  some- 
times let  the  weeds  get  large  enough  to  en- 
danger the  plants. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  sold  mv  two  pigs,  that 
were  raised  and  fatted  almost  euiirely  on  waste 
products  from  the  garden,  for  over  $60.00.  Last 
week  the  butcher  paid  me  $36.00  for  two  pigs, 
although  pork  was  down  to  only  4)^  cts.  per  lb., 
dressed.  Kow,  a  great  part  of  the  time  these 
pigs  had  absolute! V  nothing  whatever  but  the 
waste  from  the  kitchen  and  garden.  1  once 
gave  a  boy  a  Waterbury  watch  for  two  little 
pigs,  and  they  had  absolutely  nothing  for  a 

food  many  weeks  but  the  refuse  from  the  gar- 
ens— mostly  the  refuse  from  our  Jersey  Wake- 
field cabbase,  that  we  were  selling  every  dav. 
We  just  plied  the  leaves  up  around  the  little 
fellows,  and  almost  covered  them  up  some- 
times, and  they  were  both  feed  and  drink.  Be- 
fore I  knew  it,  the  boys  hadn't  been  carrying 
them  any  thing  else— said  they  did  not  need  it. 

Now  I  have  told  you  what  we  got  for  our 
pork;  but  I  have  not  told  you  what  we  got  for 
the  manure.  At  the  present  time  the  pigs  are 
in  part  of  our  covered  tool-shed,  where  so  much 
trash  Is  given  them,  especially  if  there  is  a  sur- 
plus, that  the  pen  is  very  apt  to  become  untidy, 
unless  a  good  deal  of  strawy  manure  is  con- 
stanly  shoveled  into  the  pen  to  keep  It  dry  and 
clean.  As  they  are  located  just  back  of  the 
horse-stable,  the  manure  Is  pitched  over  for 
them  to  root  over;  and  the  product  Is  a  first- 
class  artcle  of  manure,  rooted  over  so  constant- 
ly that  it  does  not  have  any  time  to  heat  and 
get  flre-fanged.  Our  pen  is  so  large  and  roomy 
that  we  can  throw  in  a  dozen  loads  of  stable 
manure  before  It  is  cleaned  oUt.  When  we  get 
some  new  pigs  we  clean  the  pen  out  away  down 
a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
You  see,  our  ground  is  thoroughly  underdrained, 
not  only  around  the  barn  and  pigpen,  but  the 
tiles  run  right  under  said  barn  and  pigpen,  so 
the  little  pTgs  in  winter  time  have  a  very  snug 
bed  in  staole  manure,  down  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground:  and  when  we  want  the  manure 
to  raise  the  Hubbard  squashes  which  I  have 
been  talking  to  you  about  on  another  page,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  where  we  just  wapt  to 
make  the  crop  ^'  get  up  and  climb/*  we  go  to  the 
pigpen  for  our  worked-over  compost.  ' 

Now  then:  If  there  is  any  waste  going  on 
about  your  home  or  on  your  farm,  have  one  or 
two  i^ffs,  or  enongh  to  take  up  the  waste,  any 
way.  If  you  live  In  town,  and  work  in  a  fac- 
tory, have  some  chickens,  say  two  of  them,  if 


there  is  not  any  more  waste  around  your  home 
than  two  will  consume,  and  see  that  the  chick- 
ens have  every  scrap  that  might  go  toward 
baiting  rats  and  mice  if  you  don't  have  the 
chickens;  and  If  you  really  want  to  enjoy  yoar 
home,  work  the  thing  down  to  such  a  fine  point 
that  even  the /ties  will  go  off  thin  and  hungry, 
and  betake  themselves  to  some  neighbor's 
premises  where  files  have  a  better  chance.  Read 
this  to  your  wives,  and  ask  them  If  Uncle  Amos 
is  not  level  on  the  whole  matter. 


A  NEW  KIDNBY  WAX  BEAN. 

In  looking  over  the  various  seed  catologs  for 
1896  I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  the  greater 

gart  of  them  had  a  new  wax  bean,  originated 
y  our  old  friend  Eugene  Davis,  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  I  sent  for  a  sample  of  beans, 
and  found  that  it  Is  a  kidney  wax  bean,  entirely 
white.  When  the  Ward  well  kidney  wax  first 
came  out  it  was  claimed  it  would  answer  for 
either  a  snap  bean,  green  shell  bean,  or  for  a 
dry  bean  for  cooking.  There  Is  one  trouble, 
however.  It  is  a  little  bit  **  speckled,"  and  a 
good  many  people  don't  want  a  speckled  bean 
for  table  use.  This  Is  just  a  notion,  and  I  have 
protested  that  it  Is  ridiculous  that  people 
can  not  have  baked  or  boiled  beans  unless  said 
beans  are  entirely  white  all  over.  But  we  had 
to  give  way  to  public  prejudice.  Well,  friend 
Davis  has  got  a  wax  bean  that  Is  all  white, 
even  when  it  is  mature  and  dry.  It  is  claimed, 
also,  that  it  is  extra  productive,  and  the  beans 
are  extra  fine  and  Hirge,  besides.    This  latter 

Eart  I  have  not  tested ;  but  I  have  asked  friend 
^avls  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  the  ^bean,  and 
here  Is  his  reply. 

Friend  Boot:— Five  years  ago  I  noticed  one  bean- 
plant  in  a  patch  of  Golden  Wax  beans,  just  begin- 
ning to  pod.  that  had  a  larger  vine  and  the  po^ 
were  much  longer,  and  more  of  them,  than  the 
others.  I  stuck  f(^me  stakes  around  tl:<-  plant,  and 
cautioned  my  men  not  to  disturb  the  phi  it,  as  I  was 
sure  it  was  something  different  from  what  I  had 
ever  seen.  When  ripe  there  were  thirty  beans,  pure 
white  in  color.  The  next  year  the  increase  was 
about  a  peck.  Not  being  posted  on  the  different 
kinds  of  beans  I  began  to  make  inquiries  of  differ- 
ent seedsmen  to  find  out  whether  I  had  something 
new  or  not.  One  told  me  that  they  had  a  bean  like 
it  once,  but  had  lost  the  seed;  that  it. was  something 
new.  and  a  good  thing.  The  third  year  I  came  near 
losing  the  seed,  when  I  sold  It  to  the  Introducers, 
who  grew  a  thousand  bushels  last  year. 

They  should  not  be  planted  as  closely  as  otner 
beans.  One  bean  in  a  plaoe,  four  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  is  close  enouirh.  Eugene  Davis. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  3. 

There,  friends.  If  auy  thing  else  has  been 
wanting  to  convince  us  that  friend  Davis  Is  a 
careful,  conscientious  man,  we  have  It  In  the 
above.  He  has  been  invited  to  tell  in  print 
what  he  knows  about  the  bean  that  he  originat- 
ed; and  just  notice  how  modest  his  claims  are! 
I  wish  the  venders  of  new  and  untried  things 
might,  a  great  lot  of  them,  copy  his  example. 


HOT-BEDS  HEATED    BT    LIVE    STEAM    INSTEAD 
OF  MANURE. 

Most  of  our  friends  will  remember  what  I 
have  said  about  steam- heated  hot-beds  belong- 
ing to  the  Lakeshore  Canning  Co..  of  Con- 
neaut,  O.  As  there  seems  to  be  much  inqnirv 
in  regard  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  I 
have  asked  friend  Cummins  to  tell  us  bow  the 
arrangement  is  working  to  date.  Below  is  his 
reply: 

Friend  Boot:— Four  favor  of  the  80th.  Inquiring 
about  our  steam-heated  hot-beds,  is  at  nana.  The 
only  change  we  have,  made  since  you  were  here  was 
to  take  out  the  3-iacU  tile  used  at  flrst,  and  replace 
with  4-inch,  which  we  And  move  sattsfactory,  and 
we  think  4  Inches  Is  large  enough.  We  have  always 
used  common  drain -tile,  cementing  all  joints:  per- 
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baps  sewer-pipe  having  Booket  Joints  would  answer 
as  well:  but  in  eitber  case  the  joints  should  be 
cemented.  The  main  steam-pipe  under  grouod 
must  be  well  protected  to  prerent  radiation;  the 
most  important  point  being  perfect  dryness  of  the 
earth  where  stea3n*mains  run.  We  run  steam-msins 
through  continuous  wooden  boxes,  made  from  piue 
lumber  thoroughly  covered  with  ooai  tar  before  be- 
ing nailed  together,  the  pipe  being  in  the  center  of 
the  box.  the  space  around  to  be  filled  with  some ' 
non-conductor  like  mineral  wool. 

We  arrange  our  beds  in  groups  of  four.  At  the 
lunction  of  each  four  beds  we  have  a  pit  with  a 
loose  cover;  in  this  pit  is  the  steam-main.  ISight  \- 
inch  valves  and  pipef>  connect  the  steam-main  with 
tlie  eight  rows  of  tile  through  the  four  beds.  The 
eight  valve-stems  oould  be  continued;  up  through 
thepitrcover;  but  our  way  is  to  remove  the  cover, 
and,  by  kneeling  down,  ail  the  valves  can  be  reach- 
ed for  manipulation.  We  find  that,  ordinarily,  the 
temperature  can  be  maintained  at  the  point  desired 
only  by  using  sieam  turned  into  the  tiles  for  a  peri- 
od of  from  two  to  three  hours  out  of  each  twenty- 
four. 

The  steam-valve  and  inletrpipe  are  only  ^  Inch. 
A  full  head  turned  on,  with  a  pressure  on  the  main 
of  about  26  pounds  persq.  in.,  will  send  the  steam 
through  the  length  of  the  bed.  and  show  a  little  at  the 
open  end  of  the  4-lnch  tile.  The  open  end  of  th^  tile 
should  be  covered  with  a  perforated  hood  to  show 
when  enough  steam  is  turned  on,  and  which  will 
also  keep  vermin  out  of  the  tile  when  not  In  use. 

Preferably  we  run  steam  into  the  beds  and  have 
them  thoroughly  warmed  by  evening,  then  they 
will  go  through  a  cold  night  without  further  at> 
teotlon.  If  they  should  be  cold  In  the  morning,  and 
were  then  thoroughly  warmed  up,  if  the  sun  came 
out  hot  (as  sometimes  occurs),  tlie  temperature  is 
apt  to  rise  quicker  and  higher  than  we  expect;  but 
a  little  experience  will  soon  teach  a  beginner  how  to 
manage  the  steam  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 


the  last  number  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  we  find  a 
list  of  22  kinds  '*  in  which  there  is  most  interest 
at  present."  The  yields  per  acre  are  as  follows: 

Y'ld  p.  acre. 


II 


Banner 201 

Camian  No.  l 9Kt 

Carman  No.  S «4 

Columbatt 281 

ClaT  Rose J14 

Craig , Ml 

Early  Norther 270 

Early  Harvest »0 

Everitt's  Six  Weeks S08 

Freeman «7 

Forest  Koee 304 

IriiihDaisy    847 

Kot»hkononff »• 

ManieMurphy 238 

Maule'ii  Thoroughbred 367 

Nebula. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  t «1S 

Somentet 248 

SlrWlUIam  

Salzer*!*  Earliest 177 

Timpee'sNo.4 223 

VictorRose 244 

World's  Fair 

Averafce  of  all  varieties  tested,  includinir  those 
not  reported  here 

We  can  not  give  the  whole  of  their  remarks, 
but  only  extracts. 


SB*  !C* 


lit 

74 


The  varieties  which  stood  above  the  average  In  all  c 
dir  William,  Koshkononsr.  Columbus,  and  insh  Daisy.    Fol- 
lowing closely  are  Forest  Rose.  World's  Fair,  Early  Harvest, 


Carman  No^  I.  Nebula,  Rural  New-Tprk«r  No.  2^  Timpee's  No.  4', 
itTtlie  order  named.    All  the  varieties  named  are  intermeal- 


Early  Norther,  Victor  Rose,  Clar  Rose,  and 


ate  or  late,  except  Early  Harvest.  Nebula,  and  Bariy  Norther. 
Bveritt's  Six  Weeks,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Early  Ohio,  is 
slightly  earlier  than  these,  and  less  proliflc,  while  Salaer's 
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WARMING  HOT-BEDS  BY  RUNNING  LIVE  STEAM  THROUGB  DHAIN-TIIiBS  UNDER  GROUND. 


We  are  now  running  fourteen  beds,  each  5  ft.  wide 
bT  64  ft.  long.  A  10  H.  P.  boiler  supplies  the  steam 
when  drawing  a  full  supply  for  each  bed;  and  as 
we  require  this  heat  only  from  two  to  three  hours 
daily,  ft  does  not  require  much  fuel.  We  have  used 
these  beds  for  several  years,  and  nothing  would 
tempt  us  to  go  back  to  the  old  manner  of  heating 
with  manure. 

We  can  absolutely  control  the  temperature  of  the 
beds  at  all  times  while  the  air  outside  the  beds  is 
lower  than  the  desired  degree  in  the  beds. 

The  inclosed  sketch  shows  arrangement  of  our 
beds,  grade  of  tile,  etc.  The  idelL  of  steam-heated 
hot-beHDls  was  tionceived  and  developed  by  my  two 
yoongest  sons,  who  had  become  discouraged  trying 
to  gel  any  thing  like  a  uniform  heat  from  manure- 

J)edS.  P.  CUMMINS. 

^onneant.  O ,  Jan.  2lV 
MAUUfi^S  EARLY  TBOROUGHBRBD  POTATO,  ETC. 

I  have  only  lust  beenJnformed  by  Prof.  W.  *J. 
Green  that  this  potato  was  te^ited  also  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster;  and  iu 


Earliest,  another  name  for  Bliss  Trinmph,  Is  still  less  produc- 
tive. 

Basnkr.— A  trood  Inrenuedlate  wblte  variety.  It  resembles 
Rural  New-Yorker  Nu.  ^  in  both  plants  and  tubers,  but  is  of  dis- 
tinct origin.  Cakmak  Nos  1  and  S— These  are  both  valuable 
midseason  white  sortK.  No.  1  seems  to  be  more  subject  to 
blifrht  than  No  S. .  The  latter  is  quite  resistant,  but  is  not  ex- 
empt from  the  diseaj-e.  No.  3  resembles  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  in  tubers  and  foliafre,  but  is  probably  more  vigorous  and 
proiltlo. 

Craio  —Tested  but  one  i«eason.  The  yield  was  Mnali  be- 
caus4^  of  suxc«*ptlbllity  to  blight.  It  is  a  viirorous  grower,  and 
no  doubt  pi-olitlc  under  favorable  conditioiu*. 

Earlt  Nortiibr.— This  may  be  described  as  an  improved 
Early  Rone.  b4*ing  similar  to  that  variety  in  form  and  color, 
but  a  l>etter  cropper.  It  iias  given  the  best  results  In  our  va- 
rious tests  of  any  variety  of  its  class. 

Karlt  Hakvicst.— At  present  this  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  early  %*hite  vailetieH.  It  ripens  with  the  Early  Rose. 
EnnnTT'B  Six  Wkbkk  —Not  dlMtintruishable  from  Early  Ohio. 
iBIftH  Daisy.-  Too  large  a  per  cem<  of  small  tubers  to  be  desir- 
able, but  it  is  one  or  the  moHt  vrulifle.  Maooi*  MraPHT.— A 
coarse-looking  pink  potato,  and  not  of  good  quality  unless 
grow  n  on  i^andy  foil. 

Mai'lk's  THosoroHBRKD.— It  gave  a  high  yield  when  < grown 
on  a  small  plot,  and  has  been  tested  one  season  only.  It  be- 
longs to  the  rose  claM«,  and  seems  to  be  very  promtwing.  but 
more  time  Is  needed  in  order  to  fully  test  its  value.  Nkbila.  - 
Similar  to  Early  Norther.  Somkrskt— A  mid-season  rosecol- 
ored  variety  of  eonsideisble  promise. 
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Snt  William.— Some  have  thought  that  this  raristy  has  been 
overrated;  bat  at  the  vtation  and  substattons  It  has  made  a 
record  second  to  none.  It  easily  ranks  with  the  most  prollfle 
varieties,  and  excels  most  of  them  in  table  qualitiee.  All 
things  considered,  it  deserves  a  place  near  the  head  of  the 
list. 

WiBB.— A  verv  vigorous  and  prollfle  plnk-sUnned  variety 
from  Ashland  County,  where  it  has  a  high  reputation.  It  has 
been  tested  here  one  season  only,  but  appears  to  have  more 
than  ordinary  merit. 

Now,  frloDds,  please  notice  that  Maule's  * 
Thoroughbred  Is  placed  In  the  above  table 
away  up  above  every  ihing  else.  Koshkonong 
comes  next,  and  Sir  William  third,  at  308  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  Thoroughbred  is  357  bushels 
besides  being  at  least  almost  as  early  as  the 
Early  Ohio;  and  it  seems  a  little  singular  that 
they  do  not  make  more  of  a  stir  about  It  in  their 
comments.  1  am  a  little  surprised  to  see  them 
speak  of  the  Craig  as  they  do,  especiallv  when 
the  above  statement  does  not  agree  with  the 
one  from  C.  E.  Green,  who  has  the  potato  Ju 
charge,  given  on  page  822.*  Six  Weeks,  they 
say,  is  not  dldtinguishable  from  the  Early  Ohio. 
I  wonder  if  this  has  been  the  experience  gener- 
ally among  potato -growers.  We  are  also  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  see  them  speak  of  Salzer*s  Ear- 
liest as  ODiy  another  name  for  Bliss  Triumph. 

ANOTHEB  POTATO  STORY. 

Our  good  friend  A.  E.  Manum  is  not  on  y  a 
practical  and  successful  bee-keeper,  but  he 
likes  to  grow  plants,  and  he  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  raising  and  testing  nr.v  varieties.  In 
fact,  he  has  oeen  for  years  growing  potatoes 
from  the  seed-balls.  Last  spring  he  sent  me 
three  small  potatoes,  and  asked  me  to  try  them. 
On  account  of  the  boys.  c»kippiug,  there  was  a 
little  space  left  right  among  my  piece  of  Craigs. 
These  three  potatoes  lyere  cut  to  one  eye,  and 
had  the  same  care  as  th«  Craigs.  I  took  espe- 
cial notice  of  thpm,  because  they  were  the  last 
to  yield  to  blight  excepo  the  Craigs,  and  they 
produced  enormous  hills  of  great  big  fine  pota- 
toes. After  the  vines  were  dead  we  found  we 
found  we  had  something  over  a  bushel,  and 
wrote  to  friend  Manum  in  regard  to  them.  Be- 
low is  his  reply: 

Friend  A.  L  Root:— I  planted  one  acre  and  86  rods 
of  these  potatoes,  and  dug  from  this  ground  886 
bushels.  From  one  acre  1  got  604  bushels— 601  at 
digging;  and,  sioce  plowing  the  acre,  8  bushels 
more  were  thrown  out  by  the  plow,  making  604 
bushels  from  one  acre,  with  ordinary  cuUlvatlon— 
no  forcing  whatever.  There  was  no  manure  used — 
simplv  700 11)8.  of  fertilizer  used  on  the  acre,  with  2 
barrels  of  ashes.  It  was  sod  ground  that  had  been 
to  grass  four  years. 

Mr.  John  Orvis,  of  Starksboro,  to  whom  I  ^ve  six 
potatoes  last  spring,  got  tX  bushels;  and  a  nelnh- 
Dor  planted  one  potuio,  and  got  6  peck9.  These 
were  grown  on  lig-ht  sandy  loam.  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  how  they  behaved  on  your  rich  soil.  I  planted 
on  one  piece,  the  "66-rod  one  (the  whole  piece 
measuring  H  acre,  but  only  66  rods  was  planted  to 
my  seedling;,  two  rows  of  Rural  New-Yorker  Na  2, 
and  three  rows  of  Mills'  Prize,  both  varieties  being 
noted  as  good  ylelders.  Then  the  rest  of  the  piece 
was  planted  to  my  seedlingrs,  all  treated  alike 
throughout  the  season.  The  seedlings  yielded 
double  what  either  the  others  did.  On  another 
plat,  same  kind  of  soil,  I  planted  the  Carman  Nos. 
1  and  3;  Bovee's  Early,  the  Columbian,  the  Early 
Delaware,  the  Mammoth,  and  Craif^,  which  I  bought 
of  you.  From  the  ix)und  of  Craigs.  1  got  \  bush- 
els; averaere  yield.  355  bushels  per  acre.  The  Carman 
No.  1  averaged  875  bushels  per  acre,  and  Carman 
No.  3,  4(X).  The  other  varieties,  about  300  bushels 
per  acre.  None  came  up  to  my  seedling-.  I  shall 
want  to  try  some  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  in  the 
spring.  A.  E.  Manum. 

Bristol,  Vt.,  Nov.  6,1896. 

*0n  the  above  page  (issue  of  Nov.  1)  B.  C.  Green 
says: 

I  can  iay  tbat  we  had  no  variety  of  over  one  hundred  kinds 
but  showed  Higrns  of  bliflrht  by  the  middle  of  August;  and  by 
Sept.  Ist  all  were  dead  or  practically  m>.  The  Craig  held  out 
at* long  as  any  kind,  but  had  to  fflve  up  loner  before  any  frost. 


We  also  give  our  readers  a  view,  of  friend 
Manum,  with  his  animated  countenance  as  he 
picks  ap  his  potatoes  at  digging-time. 


MAKUM^S  *' enormous'*  POTATO— ONE 
TO  SEVEN   IIILL8. 


BUSHEL 


In  reading  over  the  letters  from  enthnsiastic 
potato-growers,  and  hearing  about  their  suc- 
cesses, 1  am  reminded  of  a  little  talk  with 
friend  Gault,  the  originator  of  the  raspberry 
bearing  his  name  He  also  for  manv  years  has 
had  a  nobby  of  growing  potatoes  from  seed- 
bails.  While  I  was  looking  over  his  grounds 
one  day  I  suggested  that  It  took  a  good  many 
years  of  hard  labor  to  bring  out  a  new  potato, 
and  somotimes  a  grower  do&*<  not  get  very  much 
reward  for  his  work  after  all.  He  said  it  re- 
minded him  of  a  little  story  he  once  heard.  A 
prisoner  was  receiving  a  severe  reprimand  from 
the  judge.  After  it  was  ended  he  looked  up 
meekly  and  inquired  of  the  judge  if  he  himself 
didn't  ever  get  drunk. 

•*  Get  drunk  ?    Why,  to  be  sure,  not." 

**  What !  never  in  vour  life  ?  " 

**1  get  drunk!  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 
To  be  sure,  I  never  did.  What  are  you  think- 
ing about?" 

"  Well,  judge?  all  I  have  got  to  say  is  that 
you  have  missed  lots  of  fuo— that's  all." 

Even  if  my  neighbor  loas  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  ,had  not  received  very  much  from  his 
beautiful  new  varieties  with  their  strange  pe* 
culiar  individualities,  he  had  very  much  en- 
joyment; and  one  who  had  never  experienced 
any  such  work,  had,  according  to  the  verdict  of 
the  poor  inebriate,  miwed  **  lots  of  fun."  The 
difference  between  getting  drunk,  and  raising 
potatoes,  is,  one  brings  only  sorrow  and  shame; 
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but  the  development  of  a  new  varietj,  that 
may  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  human  family, 
never  makefi  a  man  wane,  even  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  mach.  By  the  way,  friend  Ganlt 
worked  qnite  a  while  in  getting  a  potato  that 
wonld  keep  very  late  in  the  season  without 
sprooting  or  wilting,  and  was  rewarded  by  be- 
ing able  to  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  some  po- 
tatoes in  vpry  good  condition  that  were  two 
yean  old.  For  prices  and  further  particulars 
concerning  Manum's  new  potato,  the  *'  Enor- 
moos,'*  write  to  A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Addison 
Co.,Vt. 

One  thing  strikes  me  right  here  that  seems  a 
little  fnnny:  Manum*s  potato,  under  7ii«  care, 
resisted  the  blight  better  than  any  other  (Craig 
Included)  of  many  kinds  tried.  The  new  Craig, 
under  my  care,  reikis  led  the  blight  better  than 
any  other,  including  Manuni's;  and  quite  a 
few  other  potato  growers  have  reported  the 
9ame  expenence,  theirs  being  ahead.  Here  Is 
wliere  our  experiment  stations  should  come  in 
and  straighten  us  all  up. 
cin  regard  to  quality,  Manum  thinks  his 
'* Enormous'*  almost  eoual  to  the  Freeman. 
Mrs.  Root  has  been  cooKing  so  many  new  and 
wonderful  potatoes  that  she  nas  become  pretty 
nearly  tired  out  In  the  business:  and  she  and  I 
have  never  yet  found  anv  of  the  large- yielding 
potatoes,  especially  the  fate  ones,  that  would 
come  up  to  the  Freeman  and  New  Queen  in 
qmUUy.  Many  have  been  sent  roe,  with  the 
claim  that  I  would  find  them  so:  but  with  our 
method  of  cooking  tbey  are  quite  a  good  way 
behind.  The  Craig,  with  ns.  averages  about  as 
well  as  anv  of  the  otlier  large  late  potatoes: 
but  when  the  Freeman  and  Queen  are  placed 
on  the  tablp.  the  rA<>t  are  awav  behind,  unless 
it  is  the  old  Snowflake.  Mrs.  Root  complains 
qnite  a  little  that  many  of  the  good  yielders 
cook  all  to  pieces  in  spite  of  precaution. 

6ARDBKTNO    FOR   FKBBlTAnY    15. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  a  crreat  variety  of 
staff  in  the  greenhouse  or  In  cold •  frames.  It  is 
a  little  early  to  starfwax  hpans  unless  you  have 
a  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  that  can  be  well  pro- 
tected in  case  of  zero  weather.  Rut  It  is  just 
the  time  to  start  beets,  Wakefipld  and  Early 
Snmroer  cabbage,  early  forcing  carrots.  Snow- 
ball cauliflower.  White  Plume  and  Self-blanch- 
ing celery,  water- cress,  pepper-grass,  lettuce, 
onion  seed  for  plants,  parsley.  American  Won- 
der peas  Jf  you  have  room;  Scarlet  Globe  and 
Early  Frame  radishes,  spinach,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  tomatoes.  If  you  want  to  raise  extra 
early  tomatoes,  a  good  lot  of  seed  wants  to  go 
In  right  now;  and  if  you  can  not  do  any  better, 
sow  the  seed  in  flats  or  old  tin  pans  set  in  the 
kitchen  window.  Under  your  beds  in  the  green- 
house—that Is,  If  there  Is  a  place  nnder  them  — 
start  asparagus,  and  pie-plant  for  forcing.  Sort 
over  your  onions,  and  pick  out  all  the  sprouted 
and  soft  ones.  Pack  them  In  close  together 
with  rich  dirt  for  early  bunch  onions.  Of  course, 
these  will  not  make  bulbs  managed  in  this 
way,  bnt  they  will  make  long  green  shoots  that 
will  sell  in  any  grocery  or  meat-market  for  a 
nickel  for  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  pound. 

Watch  for  a  time  when  thn  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  dig  horseradish  roots.  We  are 
having  Quite  a  good  trade  on  horseradish  by 
leaving  ft  at  the  meat- markets.  When  people 
come  to  buy  meat  they  will  see  the  horseradish 
freshly  put  In  neat  clean  bottles,  and  want  it. 
We  put  it  up  in  1-Ib.  honey-bottles,  retailing  at 
15c(s.  .If  the  bottle  Is  returned,  a  nickel  is  re- 
funded for  that.  With  a  grinder  run  by  steam 
we  can  grind  up  tfajs  radish,  pat  it  into  bottles,  - 
fiu'nish  the  Vftaegar.  horseradlsb;  and  all.  at  a 
<:o6t  of  only  about  3  or  4  cts.  a  bottle.    In  the 


middle  of  the  winter  we  pay  from  3  to  6  cts.  per 
lb.  for  roots,  washed  and  scraped  ready  for  the 
grinder. 

During  the  last  of  the  month  vou  can  sow 
your  peas  in  the  open  air  If  the  frost  gets  out 
and  the  weather  Is  suitable.  We  have  never 
failed  In  g<^tting  a  crop  from  peas  planted  out- 
doors In  February;  the  same  way  with  onion- 
sets,  but  It  is  a  little  more  risky.*  The  very  first 
onions  are  the  Elgyptlan;  but  they  are  not  first- 
class,  and  do  not  make  a  handsome  bulb.  The 
first  to  make  a  nice  bulb,  is  the  American  Pearl, 
from  sets  planted  last  fall.  If  you  neglected  to 
do  this,  the  next  l)est  thing  is  to  plant  the  sets 
now.  Plant  them  outdoors  as  soon  as  yon  can 
get  the  ground  in  order;  but  for  extra  early,  to 
be  sold  at  good  prices,  put  them  In  a  fftron- 
house  or  hot- bed.  If  you  have  no  hot- Bed  or 
greenhouse,  put  them  in  a  cold-frame  —  that  is. 
a  bed  made  up  of  nice  rich  fine  soil  to  be  covered 
with  glass sasnes  whenever  it  freezes.  This  will 
get  them  along  quite  a  bit  ahead  of  those  out- 
doors. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  raise  plants  for  sale 
among  your  neighbors  (and  if  you  handle  glass 
this  is  the  great  specialty),  be  sure  to  put  in 
plenty  of  seed  for  tomatoes,  cabbage^  ana  cele- 
ry. If  you  have  too  many  plants  in  the  seed- 
bed, there  is  not  very  much  loss;  but  If  you 
have  only  a  few,  there  may  be  a  tremendous 
loss.  Please  remember  the  time  last  spring 
when  people  were  ready  to  give  25  cts.  a  dozen 
for  tomato -pi  ants,  when  none  of  us  had  anv. 
We  are  going  to  plant,  for  extra  early.  Ford- 
hook,  Beauty,  and  Dwarf  Champion.  | 

THR  BARLIB8T  POTATO. 

In  our  last  issue  we  were  persuaded  to  put 
the  White  Bliss  Triumph  ahead  of  the  Early 
Ohio  In  poiniof  earllness.  On  our  own  grounds 
we  nev*»r  found  any  thing  any  earlier  than  the 
Early  Ohio,  not  even  the  Ohio  Junior.  But 
almost  every  spedsman  has  something  to  offer 
that  he  claims  to  be  earlier  thnn  the  Early 
Ohio.  As  quite  a  number  seemed  to  agree  In 
resard  to  the  Bliss  Triumph.  I  placed  it  as  I 
did.     Knowing    that    one  of  onr    prominent 

r>ta to- growers  had  grown  the  Bliss  Triumph, 
asked  him  to  give  me  briefly  his  experience 
with  it.    Here  it  is: 

Mr.  Root:—Tn  point  of  earllness,  Bliss  Triumph 
matures  with  Early  Ohio.  It  la  no  earlier.  The 
vi^ld  for  nn  extra-parly  sort  Is  gt)od.  also  quality: 
but  I  find  that  the  Early  Ohio  will  grow  more  mar- 
ketable size  per  acre.  For  an  extra-earlv  garden 
variety,  the  Ohio  and  Ohio  Junior  are  hard  to  Deat; 
but  they  do  not  yIeW  with  Irish  Cobbler. 

Fishers,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1.       Arthur  O.  Aloridob. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening:,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


EUOENB  DAVIS'  NBW  KIDNEY  WAX  BBAN. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  him.  he  was  all  sold  out  but. 
about  three  pecks  I  secured  that  mnny,  and  offer 
them  for  sale  while  they  last,  at  the  followingr 

S rices:  Sample  packet.  5  cts.;  4  pint.  20  cts. :  pint, 
\  cts.;  quart,  60  cts.;  %  peck.  12.00;  peck,  $3.75. 


AMERICAN  pearl  AND  PRIZBTAKER  ONION-SETS. 

We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  American  Pearl 
onion-sets  for  spring  plantinR.  which  we  offer  for 
Immediate  orders  as  follows:  Quart.  30 cts.;  peck, 
11.36;  bushel.  $4.00.  If  wanted  by  mall,  add  10c  per 
quant  extra  for  postafre. 

We  can  furnish  the  Prlzetaker  onion-sets  «t  the 
same  price  as  the  American  Pearl  mentioned  above. 
At  present  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  will  be 
better— putting"  out  Prizetaker  onion-sets  or  traDs- 
plantioff  Prizetaker  plants.  The  sets  have  this  ad- 
vantage: They  can  be  planted  out  In  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  land  is 
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ready  to  plant.  The  onion-plaDts.  however,  espe- 
cially If  tbey  ape  ^rown  in  a  trreeiihouse  or  hot -bed, 
can  not  be  safely  put  In  the  open  air  until  a  mouth 
or  more  later.  

8BCOMD-S1ZB    POTATOES. 

At  the  very  low  prices  we  have  put  on  these,  we 
are  all  sold  out  except  a  few  Eurly  Ohlos,  a  few  of 
the  new  Craig,  ai^d  a  few  of  Lee's  Favorite. 

PRICES  ON  MAMJM'S  "BMOJlMOUs"  POTATO. 

We  can  furnish  these  potatbe-  at  Manum's  prices; 
viz.,  lib.,  bymall.40ou.;8lb}(.,ll00;  by  freight  or 
ezprf^ss,  H  peck.  40  cts. ;  peck,  76  cts. ;  »4  bushel,  $1.2ft; 
bushel.  tS.uO;  bairel,  94.50.  The  potatoes  will  l>e 
shipped  from  Mediua  or  from  Bristol,  Vt ,  as  may 
be  most  convenient. 

SEED  POTATOES  rOR  SOUTHERN  SHIPMENT. 

With  the  practical  exp^rienco  we  have  had  in  the 
matter  (ana  some  burned  fingers  in  the  bargHlni  we 
will  undertake  from  tills  date  onward  to  ship  all 
potatoes  going  south  of  the  State' of  Ohlo«at*our 
GiW^n  risk  from  frost.  With  the  very  efBcient  aid  the 
Weather  Bureau  now  furnishes,  and  with  good  stout 
paper  put  all  around  the  potatoes,  we  think  we  can 
get  them  over  the  frostriiae  before  the  frost  catches 
them— at  least,  we  are  going  t«)  undertake  it,  there- 
fore send  in  your  orders,  whether  it  be  for  one 
pound  or  for  ten  barrels. 

SECOND-SIZE  CBAIO  POTATOES. 

The  boys  Just  now  report  that  it  is  a  very  hard 
matter  to  find  any  more  seoond-size  Craigs,  from 
the  fact  that  they  hU  run  large  «»r  very  large.  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do:  During  this  season 
of  potatoes  in  such  great  plenty  it  seems  to  l>e  the 
fashion  to  pick  out  the  best  and  nicest  shaped  ones 
for  seed:  therefore  in  the  future  all  orders  for 
second-size  Craigs  will  be  filled  with  bad-shaped 
ones— those  bru1»ed  perhaps  a  little  in  digging,  or 
any  of  them  that  are  not  so  smooth  and  handsome 
as  some  of  the  others. .  For  plauiing.  these  seconds 
will  be  practically  just  asgrKKl  ^s  anv  other,  but  by 
running  them  off  as  half  price  we  will  have  left  only 
the  smooth,  handsome,  good-slzed  ones  for  those  who 
order  and  pay  for  a  strictlv  No.  1.  This  will  bring 
them  down  to  about  the  ordinary  prion  of  good  seed 
potatoes;  namely,  I1.S5  per  bushel,  or  $8.00  a  barrel. 

THE  IRISH  DAIST  POTATO. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Fenn,  of  Tallmadge,  O.,  Is  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  man  who  suooeeds  so 
well  with  potatoes  planted  late,  and  gives  us  such 
beautiful-keeping  Monroe  Seedlings  b«*cauBe  they 
were  grown  and  dug  the  very  la.«»t  tiling  before 
frost.  Well,  Mr.  Fenn  informs  me  that  he  has  about 
600  bushels  of  the  Irish  Daisy,  so  well  known  before 
the  potato  world  that  I  hardly  need  describe  it. 
The»e  potatoes  are  offered  at  the  following  very  low 
prices,  until  further  notice:  1  lb.,  by  mail.  12  cts. : 
one  peck,  by  freight  or  express.  20  eta.  r  Va  bushel.  85 
ot».:  bushel,  00  cts.:  barrel,  $1.50.  Tou  can  send 
your  orders  direct  to  us  or  to  Mr.  Fenn,  as  given 
above,  as  you  choose.  If  you  want  to  see  what  a 
magnificent  bargain  we  are  giving  you  on  these 
Irish  Daisies,  Just  look  at  the  prices  on  them  in  the 
catalogs. 

Let  roe  call  attention  onre  more  to  Mr.  Fenn's 
Monroe  Seedling  potatoes.  These  (for  this  season) 
were  planted  the  day  after  th^Fpuri  h  of  July.  The 
consequence  is,  they  are  realty^ second  crop,"  like 
the  White  Bliss  Triumph,  except  thnt  the  seed  was 
raised  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  year  hefore. 
They  will  keep  hard  and  firm  long  after  other  pota- 
toes have  sprouted  or  become  soft,  and  they  also 
have  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  send  up  only  one 
strong  shoot  instead  of  sprouting  all  over,  as  the 
earlv  grown  potatoes  do.  His  late-grown  Monroe 
Seedlings  have  quite  a  reputation  At  the  very  low 
prices  we  have  already  put  on  them  it  ought  to  give 
them  u  good  sale.  Peek.  20  cts. ;  4  bushel,  30  cts. ; 
bushel,  60  cts. ;  barrel,  only  SI. 25. 

THE  WHITE   BUSS  TRIUMPHnPOTATOBS.' ^,i 

In  our  last  issue,  in  speaking  of  these,  »*econd 
crop  extra  early  potatoes,  I  omitied  to  say  that  we 
baa  made  an  arrangement  so  we  could  ship  them 
from  here  or  from  Goldsboro.  N.  C,  at  the  prices 
mentioned.  In  fact,  we  have  Just  received  a  bar- 
rel, packed  in  cotton  seed.  They  came  in  excellent 
order,  right  in  the  middle  of  winter.    Friend  Swln- 


son  makes  the  following  claim,  aside  from  the  fact 
tlist  these  potatoes  are  second  crop  and  extra  early: 
viz. ; 

TbeiM'  are  grrown  from  Sklcctrp  Seed  roK  Two  Tears,  and 

grodnced  by  rlnes  upvn  wbich  no  FoTAro-ftuos  were  allowvd 
>  live,  devi«lop.  and  go  down  to  deposit  their  eag*  In  the  po- 
tatoee,  ready  to  come  up  In  the  spring,  with  the  yonnfc  pot«- 
toei,  to  deTour  them  before  th«»y  gret  large  enough  to  treat. 
This  of  lb-elf  if  of  paramount  vaine  to  planters  whotie  land  U 
not  already  Infested  with  these  pewits. 

In  regard  to  immediate  shipment,  friend  Swlnsoa 
writes: 

I  can  »hip  any^'here  south,  from  now  on,  with  safety:  bat 
north  of  here,  till  April  lat.  add  91.00  for  each  barrel,  to  be 
Mhlpped  at  my  risk,  and  I  will  pack  ai«  I  did  yours,  aoa  ^Ip 
anywhere.  

SWEET  CORN  FOK  SOWING  FOR  FODDER,  ETC. 

Until  the  stork  is  exhausted,  we  will  furnish 
Stowell's  Evergreen  aud  Mammoth  sweet  com. 
grown  in  IBM,  at  the  low  price  of  only  $1.00  per 
bushel.  Tlie  gi  enter  part  or  It  will  germinate:  and 
for  sowing  broadcast  for  feed,  perhaps  it  will  do 
almost  as  well  as  any  corn. 

PIE-PLANT  IN  WINTER  TIME. 

When  Mrs.  Harrison's  letter  in  another  oolumD 
came  to  hand,  it  made  me  think  that  I  saw  some  pie- 
plant across  the  WMy.  right  over  the  drain-tiles  that 
carry  the  exhaust  steam,  looking  as  if  it  had  a  great 
notion  to  start  uf>  and  irr«)w.  A  frame  made  on 
purpose  to  hold  Mx  ordinary  hot-bed  sash  was  se 
over  the  plants,  and  the  glass  put  on:  andinjnst 
about  a  week  I  bad  one  of  my  *' pleasant  surprises" 
by  seeing  the  gieat  leaves  doubling 'themselves  up 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  push  the  glass  sashes  out  of 
their  way.  and  we  a  re  now  f-urnlshing  material  for 
•'early  pies."  grown  already  in  the  yecw  1896. 

PARSNIP  SEED  AT  A  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 

In  the  fall  of  1804  we  liarvested  several  bushels  of 
the  nicest  parsnip  seed  1  ever  saw.  In  fact,  the 
stalks  were  awsy  up  abftve  one's  head  on  our  rich 
market-gardening  s-round,  and  the  seods  were  re- 
markably larfie  and  plump.  Now,  wo  have  lound 
by  praotio  il  test  that  parcnip  s^-ed  of  our  own  raid- 
ing grows  just  about  as  well  when  it  is  two  years  old 
MS  when  it  is  only  one  year  old.  But  I  should  not 
want  to  sell  anybody  two-year-old  seed  without  tell- 
ing him  of  it,  and  making  the  price  accordingly. 
Therefore  we  will  furnlsli  this  1804  seed,  while  it 
lasts,  at  the  low  price  of  only  10  cte.  per  lb.  If 
wanted  by  mall,  add  9  cia.  extra  for  postage  and 
packing.  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  drilling  your 
parsnips  in  pretty  thickly,  with  the  idea  of  thinning 
them  out,  this  two-year-old  seed  will  probably 
answer  just  as  well  as  any. 

HUBBARD  SQUASH  SEED,  ETC. 

We  have  just  purchased  several  bushels  of  extra 
nice  Hubbard  squash  seed  from  one  of  oar  bee- 
keeping friends.  The  squai^hes  were  raised  from 
seed  furnished  by  us  last  season,  and  the  grower 
pronounces  them  a  very  nice  strain  of  Hubbard 
squashes.  In  consequence  of  the  short  out  from 
the  growpr  to  the  de^iler.  without  any  middleman, 
we  are  enabled  to  furnish  them  at  the  very  low 

Srlce  of  Ii5  cts.  per  lb.,  or  five  pounds  or  more  at 
)  cts.  per  Ui.  Hubbard  squashes  are  now  worth 
about  f  20.00  )ier  ion  in  the  market,  and  for  ever  so 
many  years  past  the  demand  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary nns  been  Hwny  beyond  the  supply.  Success- 
ful growers  claim  they  can  t>e  r«i1sed  at  a  profit  for 
$6.C0  per  ton;  but  if  you  fret  IIR.  120.  or  185  they  are 
an  excellent  thinir  to  ral**' .  By  following  the  dl- 
reclions  given  In  our  Utile  book,  "Gregory  on 
Squashes."  you  can  keep  them  until  February,  al- 
most without  lose,  ir  in  spite  of  you  some  of  them 
spoil  on  your  hands  you  can  easily  dispose  of  the 
seeds— that  is  if  you  are  a  reliable  man,  and  we  take 
it  for  grintedyou  Hre.  By  the  way,  if  you  have 
never  read  the  little  book,  Gregory  on  Squashes, 
you  ought  to  have  it.  T.  B.  Terry  says  it  is  one  of 
the  first  books  that  started  up  his  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  I  hteve  read  it  a  good 
many  times:  but  even  now  It  does  me  good,  and 
flrives  me  enthuplasm  to  read  it  again.  We  can  send 
it  to  you  by  mail  for  2ft  cents. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER—  WHEN   AND  HOW  TO  SOW  THE 
-  SEED.  i 

From  now  on  until  the  middle  of  March  is  the 
time  to  sow  the  seed.>  Watch'  your  chances;  and 
when  you  see  the  ground  freezing  In  the  morning, 
so  that  it  is  opened  up  full  of  holes  or  cells  like  the 
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cells  Id  a  honey-comb,  ffet  at  it  quick,  and  have 
your  seed  dropped  Into  tnese  opening.  If  the  sun 
oomes  GDI  an  hour  or  two  later,  and  caust'S  the 
frQund  10  tJiaw  out  and  aeitle  over  your  seed,  you 
have  Rot  It  exactly,  and  your  stand  will  ho  almost  a 
ureihlng. 


^HKAP  8BCTION8. 

Of  the  sections  offered  for  sale  from  our  Chicago 
branch  In  last  issue,  the  cream,  t>r  second  quality, 
are  all  sold;  but  we  can  still  supply  the  better  qunl- 
ity.  We  have  also  a  largre  stock  of  trlanfrular  top- 
bar  fraoies.  in  the  stock  taken  of  Newman,  which 
we  offer  at  11.00  per  100;  800furt2.70;  600  for  84.00: 
loop  for  17.00,  as  long*  as  they  iHSt. 

HONBT.  COMB  AND  KXTR ACTED. 

We  are  Still  prepan^'ilo  furnish  those  In  need  of 
choice  honey  at  the  f<  illowing  prices:  Choice  alfal  Fa 
comb  honey  at  16  cis.  per  pound.  Lots  of  9  rase**  or 
over  at  14c.  Choice  alfalfa  or  California  extracted, 
in  6D-lh.  cms,  2  in  a  rase,  at  TVic;  2  cases  or  over,  at 
Tc  Willow-herb,  end  clover  and  basswood  mixed, 
at  He  per  lb.  extra  in  60-lb.  cans.  Alfalfa  in  1-gallon 
cans,  6  in  a  case,  f6.00  per  case;  8  cases,  tld.eu;  5 
cases,  $2.i.00.  

MAPI«B  SUOaK  and  PTRUP. 

The  season  for  maple  sugar  and  svrup  is  at  hand, 
and  we  expect  to  supply  it.  ns  usual.  We  have  se- 
cured a  few  gallons  of  new  syrup  already.  Wo  still 
havp  some  choice  of  189»  make,  at  $1.10  per  gallon :  10- 
gallon  lots  at  il.OO.    Until  the  new  is  more  plentiful, 

Erlce  will  be  iSc  per  gallon  more  thnn  the  old.  AVe 
avp  no  sugar  as  yet  to  offer,  but  will  book  orders 
for  delivery  as  soon  as  it  comes  in.  Price  forcholfe, 
Wc  per  lb.  No.  2,  Oc;  No.  8,  8c;  60  lb.  lots.  %c  less: 
barrel  lots,  Ic  per  lb.  less. .^  ,^ 

OUR  CATAXiOG  FOR  1896. 

We  have  had  so  much  printing  to  do  for  other 
parues  that  we  are  behind  on  our  own,  and  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  send  a  copy  of  our  catalog  to 
oup  suiiscribers.  We  expect  to  do  !*o  durlnsr  ihe 
next  two  weeks;  and  a  few  weeka  later  you  will  also 
receive  a  catalog  of  Toola  and  Household  Sporlnl- 
ties.  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  It  will  con- 
tairroverdno  illustrations,  and  we  tru<«t  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you  in  buying  your  home  sup- 
plies.   

BEDUGKD  Pit  ICES  ON  SBCTION8,  BTC. 

Because  of  the  cl'^se  times,  and  the  deMre  on  the 
part  of  buyers  evorj' where  to  save  a  few  oen«ft 
whenever  it  is  po««ible,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  or  our  customers  to  inve>t  In  an  in- 
ferior gra^e  of  goods  because  they  are  offered  at 
tower  pri^'es  than  w<>  ask  for  our  sniHTlor  exira- 
polished  sections.  Having  a  large  stock  of  sfctiuns 
and  an  almost  unlini1f(»d  siipply  of  lumber  to  make 
more,  we  have  dn.'ided  to  offer  the  following  s|»ecinl 
prices: 


ioooi:»)OU  8noo;ri00o 


No.lwliiieexlra-p<»llshedl2  75I  6  00   7  »iil2  00  22  60 
Cream,  or  No.  2         "  2  25i  4  -'0  6  ««0  10  00   18  50 


10.000 


No  change  in  |iri«M'M  for  le-s  than  lOiO. 

Any  of  trie  Dovetailed  hives  il<«ied  in  our  catalog. 

In  loia  of  10,  deduct  lOc  pir  hive. 

In       "     25,       "       15c 

In       "    6r»,       "      'Z»)c 

In       "  100.       ••      26c 

No  change  in  price  for  \**^a  thnn  10  htroH. 

If  in  need  of  thei^e  irf)od'«  we  fonfl'ienfly  I'Mik 
for  your  ord-rn.  f  eiievinir  tliut  n  oomparlson  of  our 
goods  with  any  others  will  nhow  the  supi'riorliy  of 
the  Hoot  goods.       

,    SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MIIXS. 

We  have  quite  a  list  of  second-hand  foundation- 
mills  to  offer,  and  most  of  them  are  a  tmrgain  at  <  he 
prl«-e.  If  y^  are  interested*  and  wlM  write,  telling 
us  what  grade  of  foundation  vou  want  to  make,  we 
shall  be  pleaf*ed  to  submit  samples.  We  have  at 
this  date  the  following: 


Six-inch  hex..  No  1467.  Just  right  for.  thin  foun- 
dation.   Almost  as  good  as  new.    fr\re  $12.00. 

Six-inch  hex..  No.  1621.  All  right  for  tliin  surplus 
foundation,  and  in  good  order,  but  comes  from  the 
rolls  a  little  hard.    I'rice  16.00. 

Six-inch  hex.,  P.  P.  Vandervort.  Price  Stt.OO.  A 
good  mill  for  the  money. 

Six  inch  hex.,  Q.  Q.  Vandervort.  Price  15.00.  This 
has  >everal  cells  bruised  which  leaves  a  Htreak  id 
tlie  foundation;  otherwise  it  does  ffood  work. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  M.  M.  Price  80.00. 
This  mill  was  made  some  time  ago,  and  is  not  of 
ooufse  equal  to  mills  wo  are  making  now,  but  it  will 
answer  nicely  for  heavy  foundation. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  N.  N.  Price  $10.00. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  but  in  better  condition 

Ten-inch  Pelbam  mill.  Price  $8.00.  This  is  Iso 
suitable  for  heavy  foundation.  Deep  wall*-  with 
thin  base. 


Kind  Words  From  Our  CustOiers. 


The  R.  &  B.  C.  Porter  bee-escape  clears  the  super 
of  nees  so  quickly  and  perfectly  and  easily  that  it 
makes  the  taklng^ff  of  honey  a  pleaaure  instead  of 
a  dread,  as  in  former  years.         O.  M.  Doomttl«. 

Borodino,  N.  7.,  Jan.  18. 


8TRAWBERRT-PLAKT8  A'LL  TBE  WAT  TO  TEXAS. 

The  small  order  of  strawberry-plants  you  sent  us 
a  short  time  ago  are  doing  well,  and  1  want  your 
other  varieties  to  test  here.  Tour  plants  grow  bet- 
ter than  those  I  got  from  other  growers. 

La  Porie,  Texas. H.  W.  Thompson. 

A  KIND- word  VROM  0>B  OF  OUR  JUVKIILES. 

Dear  Unfit  Amos:— I  want  to  thank  you  for  keep- 
ing such  nice  books  for  sale.  My  papa  got  me  one 
laf>t  spring  called  *'  Bible  I^ictures.^'  He  gave  it  to 
me  on  my  birthday.  I  was  eight  years  old  on  Baster 
Sunday.  I  like  my  book  very  much,  and  1  can  tell 
something  alx)ut  almost  every  picture,  and  never 
get  tired  of  it.  I  want  to  thank  you  too  for  Glean- 
ing^, for  my  papa  has  become  a  much  better  man 
since  he  has  been  reading  it,  and  has  quit  using  to- 
bacco. 

We  have  59  st^inds  of  bee^.  They  are  wintering 
well.  My  sister  and  I  watcli  them  inswarmlng-tlme, 
and  papa  gives  a  nickel  for  every  swarm  we  see 
come  out.  Wo  give  the  money  to  the  Sunday-school. 
I  do  not  like  bees,  because  it  makes  me  sick  when 
they  sting  me;  but  I  do  like  honey.  I  wish  you 
could  visit  us  and  go  with  us  to  Sunday-school. 

Christine  Smith. 


Advantages  of  Bee- Escapes. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  heated  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing ha<-k  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
111  the  hot  sun  puffing,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing Ix^es;  no  time  is  wasted  in  th<'>e  disagreeable 
oi>eration8:  and  no  stings  reof»ived  in  resentment  of 
•iiich  treatmeni:  the  honey  Is  se<'un'<l  frt^  from 
black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke:  tho  cappings  are 
not  lnjure<l  by  the  gnawlnirs  of  l>ees:  Hod  robbers 
stand  n«)  show  wliatbver.  If  then*  are  any  broken 
t»iirr-comb8  thpy  are  cU-aned  up  by  the  bees  iinHde 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  Is  removed.  Leading 
Bee-keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  It  is  tmpoHRlblet^  realize  the  amount 
•  »r  vexatious,  annojing.  disagi-eeable  work  that  it 
•iaves.  The  cost  Is  only  »i  ct«  <'iirli.  or  82.2.5  nerdoz. 
A."*  In  the  past,  this  escape  is  nianufactur<'a  by  the 
Porters,  but  The  A.  I.  Ror»T  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  eouniry.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Fkb  is 


T  T  T  1 — ITlTlTTil 


The  Elephant  Never  Checks  His  Trunk 


He  must  have  it  handy.  For  the  same 
reason  the  coil  of  th€"  serpent  is  not  stowed 
away  in  the  end  of  its  tall.  Llke-nrlsedy) 
the  Page  Fence  is  cotled  its  whole  length, 
and  is  always  ready  for  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  Ca,  Adrian,  Micli. 


iSrin  ivK|>«>riiiiii.i 


tU^^..«U*» 


Fruit  Packages  ""l^ind^. 

Also 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 


We  allow  a  liberal  discount 
_  on  early  orders.    Why  not  send 

for  your  supplies  now  io  save  the  discount  Hud 
avoid  the  ruftli  i)f  the  busy  beason  ?  Catalog  apd 
price  ll8t  fTf  e.    A^dri^Qo 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co.. 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 

TOioir  ooxbhtation   saw 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting off,  Mlteiing,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Bdging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Tri€U. 
Catalog  Free.  l-eiel 

8eNECA  FALL8  MFC.  CO.. 
44  Water  8t.,  8eneoa  Falle,N  V. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  ir^.USSS'eL 
Excelsior  Incubator. 


fcrlMa  flft*  al  JcH  oiMt  ■ 

ftDt  DlllBr  SuebAf.      tcy\ 


Do  You  Want 

An  Incubator? 


'^HTV^  JilJL  a  RIO A1T>^ 
Want  Our  Catalogue? 

H*»  a  0rHt9  book  of  68  pagoo,  Jlitolg  tllmgtmtod. 
[  wort  A  dollaro  to  ooorf  pouttrifmaut,  A2ootampgotalL 

Geo.  J.  N168LY,  Saline,  NIich. 


•1L*RI71B  APOI,K.O  RIKG  • 

Is  tha  thpniiMt  inKmnd  Ruornade.  &»!  ■ 

f  you  vant  t« 

. , Mfc  BMor  it  im 

pooibl*  to  make.Mod  mm 
«a  order  for  thUaiM 


Is  tha  thuuiMt  nottnd  Ruornade. 
ttd.00  ,^^fc^B«Hittrc»troppiiw.  If  yo 
9«a W  ^^^^^^    o^gi  |^4| oBetbtt best  1 


*itone 

fh\o 

Aoutbynuiil. 


jho  rtoat  Aailnlile  we  or  any  ooe  caa  joSot. 

ila  la  *  ROTAi.  tLAXO^JMimro  aa. 


WoMrrr  »gTe«*Tariety  of  Buon.  bat  !»▼•  •elw'te' 

MftatheTnoatAaalraM *" 

"DTAi.  Raxob. 
JtPbatagapai 
MXINQ^^LDDOC.  MADISON,  INO 

In  writing  adirertiBer*  p1ea««  mondon  tnie  paper. 

Tlie  New  Cerneil  Smoker. 


BASSWOOD  TREES  I 

Orders  booked  now  for  spring  delivery  for 

Nursery-grown  Basswood  Seedlings, 

5  to  9  inches  high,  at 
^     $2.00  per  iCO;  300  for  f500;  *15.00  per  lOCO. 
Parties  lit- Ing  east  of  the  Wfetesippl  River  will  be 

supplied  direct  from  our  nurseries  in  Ohio.    Satis- 

faonon  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  FITCH,  KS^M^irnSy.t**.. 

Pleaae  nieiitJnn  thin  paper. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  geuerai.  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  **  Practical 
Hints'*  will  be  mailed  for  10c  In  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  ft  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


JUST  THE  THING  %^,SSXs"^S.ol^^? 

a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  S)^ Inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
Iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  ttie  well-knowD 
Cornell  principle  Weight  of  smoker,  only  SO 
ounces.  Here  Is  what  one  of  oM^  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Oomeil  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  bi^  D.  I  hare  bean  oa- 
inar  It  tO;day  on  the  crassest  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  i  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  with  it. ,  8.  R.  Auim 

Amltyvllle.  N.  Y..  Oct.  16.         '  ""• 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  86c  if  sent  pj  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods.  *^ 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY^ 

MEDINA*  OHIO. 


MMROH  f.  m9e. 


K»-rKitfcIt    AT    rnii  iHKSTOrrtOR.   IIKl>iNA,   OHIO,   AS  ftlOOff 


Digitized  by  VjQOgLC 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Ekvotcd  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 


Clubbing  List* 


Wf  will  simtl  l^LEAMNtii^  w^ith- 


The  A.  L  Root  Co.»    -      -     Medina,  Ottlo. 

J:  T.  CALVEHT,  BLi»iiieft» 


I  Tti  li  A  lii  r  r  n  5 1  n  H  l"L  J  ou  r  1 1  til,  wavik  ly » „ . . .  (,4Lt*>J  iL  TS 

Tlia  IJiit-Ktcptrs'  Hrvicw,  lOoiitlily .,iLUO>     LT-^J 

A  RH^ilLMii  ItLt-KeflH'r.  Juuntlil^' J  .SOI     L44) 

J'lit!  i'auuUisiii  lltv  Juurniii,  munthiy , . . , .  ..U'"0>  LT5 
P rti^TisSi V t;  Hcu-Kuu per,  mu iitLly *  -. .  <  .5U»     L 4*' 

I  The  aritish  Ut-u  JouniuL  wt-vkly iL6u>    ^.Oj 

All  of  IbU  ulx>ve  juuiQSiLs  , . , .- StOti 


Ami^dciiii  Agrriculturist .  *t»ekly  ....  p .... . ifLtii)  |LSft» 
Ami^ ric-rl ri  < iartlf  u il ik ,  wttiH iy , 4 1 -^^ '     1*1"' 


Terms.  fLiKJ  per  autium:  twu  yi-'jti'j?,  tl.bO;  tlu-cts 
y^jiti-s,  f-.i)*!;  II v«  yenrs,  *a.7iX  i^i  (uiv-fit*;*;  or  iwo 
eoyie^  L<j  01  w  liddrt^s  «iJ40;  three  Cijpies,  «:2^t  hvc 
Qupic»»  i)ii.i.'i.*.  The  icnuB  uppb'  tu  the  LniitHl  Hiaios, 
CatiaU; I,  ami  M ex i<:o-     10  ttl f  olhyr  ci » uu i  ri es  IH  eeti i,s 

per  >*.*J:ir  exLlTL  ItJ^'  p  iMltitfQ. 

Dlacantiniuncfri.  Thtr  Jourmd  i»  st'ut  until  orderia 
fcru  ruccivi-d  lur  its  disHoiitiiiuaiioer  \^  f  iHriv*^  notice 
Just  bt.^luro  lite  subscript  ion  tJ,\pirt•^,  ii,j<l  furtbet 
nuLice  if  the  flrt^t  Is  not  Ih-eded  Any  HUliHcriher 
Whuso  Hubi^eriptiuiv  hiiflfXpiied,  wLshinjf  hi;^  Juuniul 
djsi  ucititiueil,  win  please  ilroj>  UHHiMrd  at  oiic«; 
inherivlsi'  wo  bIivlU  aAsiime  thut  he  wiede^s  his  iuur- 
iml  e>>[itLJ:iLie<l,  imd  will  pay  U>r  th  hOini,  Any  oiits 
whu  dtx'fi  Hilt  like  ihiH  iiiaa  iimy  hiae  hi^ijauriiul 
HUyppetl  sifler  the  time  paid  Un.  by  mukiiig iliiM ro- 
qutsi  whetHLinieritiir. 

Terms  to  Areola  who  Kcyre  Sub&crjpticinB.  Clubs 
to  ditleivnt  |M>sttjthrijtj,  IH.1  eeius  ea*  h;  or  t*>  1  he  SMiuie 
lJO:*tulhrr,  To  iMUts  vavU^  iN'uvidinK  linn  Uie  Jsanies 
flee  u  red  H  re  fin  not  le&s  tliaTii  ^iiw)  muh.  noraiiver- 
tiswl  k>i  ie^rt  thun  ^fiNl.  In  other  words,  u  Mib^-rih- 
er  who,  Ijy  iH'r*>iiai  Mjilelitilhjo,  Breure^  sobstirip- 
tlouA  m  luti  own  loHsiJliy,  luny  teinin  :in  eoiils  tor 
every  imme  taken  hu- ftlJ^;  hiit  ai  leiist  hsilf  ih« 
niiDieH  5ii  tioii'ured  musL  be  nt'H ,  and  c%i^h  inu^-^t  at^ 
oonipsMiy  orilrr. 

ReceipLi^  (or  Money.  We  seed  no  nvelpt  for  sub- 
Bert  pUoii  luuiiey.  The  iluuijije  of  the  ditte  on  the 
liule  label  :*l(uwti  you  ihal  the  njouey  Ijun  htH-n  dutv 
n^*tilvt'd  mid  e redd eiil.  Burins  Ueeember  and  Jaii- 
uiiiy  II  8.ira('llmes  Uikva  us  three  <»r  four  wt^eks  Ihj- 
foiv  Ute  iliui  is  chniijjed- 

How  to  S«iid  rioney,  Yau  eaii  ^eud  money  at  *>ij  r 
risk  by  P.  tK  order,  eXpn-HS  uji>tie>^>rder,  t>r  hauk 
eheck  nr  draft.;  aud  where  noneoi  those  mtiautj  aif 
avuilahte,  hy  r<*)jrtsiiured  Ktcn.  Money  >*ent.  in  uny 
otlur  wjiy  isat  your  risk.  We  pay  no' exchange  or 
oxiiTe-,s  ehaJ■irt^s  oti  111011(3'.  lie  Kure  to  Mgn  your 
expres-.  nkoiuy -order, or  imlor:*^  >  ont'  eheekor  draft, 
if  not  uiiide  pjiyahle  to  the  order  of  The  A,  I.  l^j«it 
Vo,  It  ytni  ueifhxi  tills  It  will  bavr*  to  be  sent  bark 
toyoM 

Our  Rifspun.'iitiillty*  .Allliou^rli  we  ihninl  huhl  lair- 
setvew»^pon-dili  lor  loH^w^  1  hut  may  o<'.|i  i  hi  dc<:il 
wMb  onr  jiihcrliM  [>.  «i'  lake  every  ineniuilfti  lo 
adieii  -Jiily  r«'syiit>u>ihU«  iij*'ri  In  o\n-  i'i»lnniii^, 

RatCA  ur  Advertisini;.  Thfsie  ^vill  he  InrnlhlaHJ  on 
uppMeali    II. 


J  T% 


Prairie  Farmer,  wtiekly     .,,'.  . * » -. . .il.OOi 

I  UundKew-i'orker,  wo-kly  .,.„..,.! (LUd* 

j  Farm  Joiiriiiil, month iy... J..  .... ...  ,     ..  \  Mi 

'  AjfHeulmjUil  EplLomiPt,  uiouUily. \  .60> 

Sek'irMtiL"  A  mm  ira  n,  weekly ....  0.fXi> 

I  Ohio  Far un-r,  weekly jUDj 

Micbi^at]  Farmer,  w.  ekiy  ....,,„. ....(l.(IO> 

iNntloiml  b^liKrktnan  ^  Fjirmor,  wesekly. |!.1jIii    -♦■ 

C'ouiJl  ry  Get  1 1  lei  nan ,  Wt  fikli  ...   V^Mf     -^  < " 

Liidles"  Home  JmimEil,  moutblj' .  ..,,.,...*  ikCCU     L*- 

1  Sutid^iy-Silktiol  Tinier,  WL-ekly il.l50>     1.^^- 

Tbe  Cohk  II  Hule,  weekly .      .       (S,C»1     iH*J 

'  iJralrintre  ;iml  F:ifiji  .Ion rnal,  monthly tl.W>i    LT.*- 

I  Fanrl.Tr^"  Minithly  , \hUOt     1.7-^ 

M a rki H  h i  r  1  i .  n  a ru I  Tr ueke r,  tD o u th ly (  . 60i     l-^^ 

Tlie  Foul  I  r  V  W  1  n  Id,  moid  h  Ey .,,... .  <  -St^*     )-•> ' 

}  Amerleun  Toultry  Journal,  monthly,. ....(  .SOl     LS.'> 

I  Ponl  t  ry  Topics,  mont  hly  , <  ,25»    1»1-^ 

I  l.4b(^i'r  ivib>i  inchui^  t\i!  }Mtiiln{ff  iu  f  \  .•*?.  miil  Cnnadti.  > 

j  H eh !)h white  A  Co..  Georffe  St„  Sidney.  Kt'^ 
South   Wales,  H.  U  Joncv.  Ooochuu  yuf^^nshuici,  BJtti 

1  T.  L.  (Tminhrrs.  Melbiairne,  Anstndla.  will  r^-celv* 
suhsrripiions  for  Gleanisgs  ill  fij^hllUnjp^,  pustpald. 
[H-riinnunj. 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 


62  Thousand  Now  Oul, 


-•LliJ 


>f 


li: 


e  h0ijf.l1 

m'M'i'    iHl- 


jii.iL'  lo  ihreare  ol  i 

{>   A    I    MiMiT,  with 

nsbii  K.  II.  Runf.   TIij.h  nhnon 

tn:M'T,   enniily    riA-|Hri|    nnrj    ru 

iui'K^  •].  >o  ]  Uiii  il  iihav  4'oMrFili»H  III iir- 

ly  li'j  diajhh  .'itlnnin  pui^i -,  oetiivo 

t-i/ijt.-iil4-h»hiii-1i-nifffi||i_^  iihi- 
(J    fvnied  li^  f»vei   llO.f  lU'liilTiiil  uii'i.i\ 
_^    ln^^-t  m.irr.^   MlTlnfii  Jitl'  jCL'i- 

Prices:  \t*atlv  anj  slrnni!;i>  biiund  in  <  i^dh.  hy 
tnniL  51,25;  by  cSprL.-is  nr  frciirht  w  llH  oihi^r  ii^od-", 
SI. 10:  mr   w    wU  cluh    it    v,i\h   tt\i!muo\i->    in    Hll 

The  \    I    Riiot  Co.,  Medina,  Olnii, 


Honey=Labels 


Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honoy- 
label  wf>rlc  in  one  or 
inofv  colors  ai-e  the 
hpsi.  and  \M'  i-dii  do  it 
('h*ni]>.  Sond  for  our 
sjii'chd  labial  ciitalotr 
of    saui[>lt*s,     five    on 

a]^l>]irMlii>lK: 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 

i  s '  me  t  h  er  on  1  o  f  on  i  r  »  peei  til  - 
ties.  Hiivhiiir.  nti  wr  <ln.  thi* 
ht-t  of 

Printing  Facilities, 
Skilled  Workmen, 

und  flU  i'noriiion"-]y  lar>;ir  ctd* 
Il  I  lion  of  eutH  nf  hee-kt^'p- 
«  is'  suppllt  s.  we  are  in  h  pci- 
*.iliontf>do  ynii  jtlmmI  vvork 
Mrttl  eheaji,  Si^nd  for  i^ut 
pr  ire-- and  samples,  tree  on 
iij^pliration. 


the  A.  I.  Rmt^.>l«ledioa.  Ohio. 


"^ 

•JuiD  Home: 


Vol.  XXIV. 


MAR.  I,  1896. 


No.  5. 


A  MUSEUM  of  articles  pertaiDfDg  to  bee-keep- 
ing has  been  founded  in  DaDzig— the  first  of  the 
kind  Id  Germany. 

M.  S.  Thibaut,  editor  Le  Progres  Apicole, 
says  honey  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
the  best  toilet  soaps. 

F.  Gbbiner  speaks  on  p.  143  as  though  an  egg 
in  a  cell  was  never  moved;  but  we  are  told 
that  its  position  is  changed  every  24  hours. 

I  msvBR  WAS  FED  by  the  ravens,  but  lately  I 
was  fed,  and  well  fed,  at  Ravenswood,  at  the 
domlcil  of  the  genial  editor  of  American  Bee 
Journal. 

*' Unless  AT  least  four  or  five  colonies  in 
the  apiary  have  foul  brood,  I  should  not  at- 
tempt to  cure  it  save  by  burning,*'  says  Doo- 
litUe,  in  A.  B.  J, 

Carbonylb  is  spoken  of  very  highly  in  the 
French  Journals  as  a  hive  paint,  although  bees 
can't  be  put  in  the  hive  for  a  long  time  after 
it's  painted.    Now,  what's  carbonyle? 

The  initials  "  A.  B.  J."  don't  stand  for  All 
Bag  Juice,  nor  for  A  Boot  Jack,  Andy's  Big 
Jumble,  Adieu!  Bald  Jennie,  Any  Body's  Jaw, 
A  Bad  Job,  Active  Boy  Joe,  Aunt  Betsy's  Jig, 
nor  A  Beer  Jug,  but  Just  plain  American  Bee 
Journal. 

I've  been  anxious  for  a  genuine  sample  of 
sweet- clover  honey.  I  got  some  from  Bkiitor 
Torlc  that's  reliable.  Smells  distinctly  like 
Bweet-clover  seed.  I  didn't  like  it  much  at 
first,  but  it  grows  on  acquaintance.  Id  like  a 
erop  of  It. 

Eleven- YEAR  old  queen.  J.  G.  A.  Wal- 
lace reports,  in  A.  B.  J.,  that  he  put  into  winter 
quarters  a  queen  more  than  11  years  old;  kept 
always  in  the  same  hive— never  swarmed ;  right 
wing  clipped  angling,  so  he  thinks  there  can  be 
no  mistake. 

KoBMALLY,  no  bee  less  than  two  weeks  old 
works  in  the  field,  and  no  bee  more  than  three 


weeks  old  does  housework;  but  If  necessary  a 
bee  five  days  old  can  forage,  and  It  can  tend 
baby  and  build  comb  when  more  than  six 
months  old. 

W.  H.  Young  shipped  extracted  linden  honey 
to  a  Chicago  commission  house,  as  he  relates  in 
A.  B.J.;  and  the  returns,  after  deducting  for 
shipping-cans,  left  him  about  an  even  3K  cents 
a  pound.  Better  peddle  around  home  at  5  cents. 
[Yes,  indeed.— Ed.] 

Lindens  from  cuttings!  Why  didn't  you  say 
so  before?  Of  course,  A.  I.  will  try  it.  [They 
can  be  produced  In  that  way;  but  it  Is  cheaper 
to  grow  them  from  seed,  so  the  nurserymen  say; 
but  what  you  do  get  from  cuttings  are  better 
varieties.— A.  I.  R  ] 

When  talkui«  about  the  danger  of  missing 
queen-cells  in  cutting  them  out,  bear  In  mind 
that  It  makes  a  big  difference  whether  you  cut 
out  after  natural  swarming  or  after  removal  of 
queen  without  swarming.  In  the  latter  case 
the  cells  are  much  harder  to  find. 

The  best  rubplus  arrangement  Is  asked  for 
in  the  question-box  of  A.  B.  J.  T  supers  have 
a  majority  of  votes,  and  wide  frames  come  in 
second.  Section -holders  have  one  vote.  [Now, 
doctor,  you  needn't  chuckle  over  me,  for  those 
sponsors  happen  to  be  nearly  all  T-super  men. 
Eh?— Ed.] 

Pebsistent  diabrhea.  Here's  a  cure  taken 
from  Le  Progres  Apicole:  Boll  bran  In  water 
20  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  fine  cloth. 
Sweeten  the  liquid  with  honey,  a  tablespoonfnl 
to  a  pint,  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Use  as  a  table 
drink.  [I  should  say  that  dose  would  be  the 
very  thing  that  would  make  it  worse.— Ed.] 

If  wax  affects  the  flavor  of  honey  In  a  few 
minutes  when  hot,  why  may  it  not  affect  It 
when  cold.  If  left  long  enough  In  comb  that's 
old  enough?  [But  It  doesn't;  at  least,  I  never 
heard  of  It.  Hot  wax,  we  know,  will  give  off 
Its  flavor  Just  as  the  hot  beans  give  off  that 
horrible  smell  while  cooking.— Ed.] 

Rundschau  is  the  title  of  a  new  department 
In  Bi€?iC7i-Fttter,  conducted  by  Alois  Alfonsus, 
who  will  schau  rund  and  tell  what's  going  on 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  of  bee-keeping.    He 
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says  the  latest  numbers  of  American  bee-jour- 
nals bring  little  of  interest.  [Perhaps  to  him; 
but  some  of  our  German  friendh  do  not  agree.— 
Ed.] 

C.  Davenport  suggests  the  idea,  In  A.  B.  J., 
that,  while  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  apiary 
protected  from  the  winds,  too  much  protection 
by  high  hills  may  be  worse  than  none.  It's  so 
warm  in  the  immediate  vicinity  that  they  fly 
out,  but  get  chilled  when  they  get  out  into 
"  the  cold,  cold  world." 

Herr  Lehzen,  editor  CeiU/ralblaU,  powdered 
the  outer  bees  of  a  cluster  that  hung  below  the 
combs  in  winter,  and  in  the  course  of  12  days  all 
the  powdered  bees  had  worktd  their  way  into 
the  cluster;  so  he  concludes  bees  shift  their 
position,  even  in  severe  freezing  weather.  [A 
good  experiment,  and  it  helps  to  prove  what  we 
have  believed.— E^.] 

Two  QUESTIONS.  1.  Of  what  value  is  sweet 
clover  as  a  forage- plant?  [Much  more  value 
than  the  average  farmer  is  aware  of.— Ed.] 

2.  Of  what  value  is  alfalfa  as  a  honey-plant 
east  of  the  Mississippi?  [Not  nearly  so  much 
east  as  west  of  the  river.  On  this  side,  the 
climate  and  soil  are  generally  not  as  favorable. 
—Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root,  p.  150,  advises  for  the  chickens  a 
ragout  of  cull  beans,  etc.  Nice  for  the  chick- 
ens, but  n>ugh  on  the.  people  in  the  house- 
smells  so.  I  know,  you  know.  [Yes,  and  the 
smell  comes  up  from  the  cook-room  In  the  base- 
ment clear  up  into  the  ofiBce  on  the  top  floor. 
Lately  they  have  been  cooked  outdoors,  a 
steam-pipe  connecting  with  the  cooker.— Ed.] 

The  Germans  know  a  lot  about  bees;  but 
they  talk  queerly.  The  queen  (der  Welsel)  is 
"  he,"  and  the  drone  (die  Drone)  is  '*  she."  [An 
old  Geiman  near  us,  in  praising  the  skill  of  his 
frau,  used  to  say,  **  Mine  vife,  he  makes  fine 
molas8e<(— yes,  he  does."  Of  course,  we  bought 
the  molasses.  Yes,  the  grammatical  gender  iu 
the  German  language  Is  somewhat  mixed,  ac- 
cording to  our  ways  of  speaking.- Ed.J 

M.  Bertrand,  editor  of  Revue^  says:  "We 
have  the  conviction  that  the  population  of  our 
hives  often  reaches  the  number  of  70,000  or 
80,000,  and  sometimes  more.  [That  would  mean 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the 
bees  alone.  The  largest  swarm  I  ever  weighed, 
and  It  was  a  whopper,  was  seven  pounds.  Al- 
lowing three  pounds  for  the  bees  left  at  home, 
this  would  make  the  colony  ten  pounds.  Say, 
friend  B.,  your  colonies  must  be  big  ones.— Ed.] 

Skylark,  p.  133,  objects  to  my  using  acid  to 
cleanse  cold  wax.  I  want  to  explain  here  why 
I  said  so.  Some  people  wouldn't  condescend  to 
explain.  They  would  treat  Skylark  with  silent 
contempt.  l*m  not  that  kind.  IVs  better  to 
have  a  full  explanation.  Well,  the  reason  I 
spoke  of  using  acid  with  cold  wax  was  simply 


and  solely  because  I  didn't  know  any  better. 
[Would  there  were  mure  doctors,  editors,  and 
laymen  who  would  thus  condescend  to  ex- 
plain!—Ed.] 

Emptying  honey  from  flve-gallon  cans  Into 
smaller  receptacles  is  thus  given  by  S.  E.  Miller 
in  Progressive:  Set  can  on  table;  place  a 
smooth  piece  of  section  over  the  mouth  of  the 
can,  and  hold  it  tight  there;  lay  the  can  on  one 
side  so  it  will  project  four  or  five  inches  over 
edge  of  table;  slide  section  up  like  a  molasses- 
gate  while  an  assistant  holds  under  a  vessel  to 
be  filled;  then  slide  back  to  stop  thf  flow. 

The  capacity  of  a  hive  is  measured  how? 
by  the  number  of  cubic  inches  contained  inside 
the  hive-body,  or  inside  the  frames,  or  by  tne 
square  Inches  of  comb  surface?  [It  is  measur- 
ed all  three  ways;  but  tlie  last  mentioned  \s 
evidently  the  best  for  actual  comparison.  For 
instance,  the  cubic  capacity  of  one  large  hive 
with  one  set  of  brood-frames  might  be  just  the 
same  as  one  having  three  sets  of  frames;  but, 
obviously,  there  would  be  more  comb  surface^ 
i.  e.,  breeding-room,  in  the  hive  with  the  single 
set  of  frames.- Ed.] 


PRICE  OF  CALIFORNIA  HONEY. 

The  American  Bee  Jour- 
ncU  r  /es  us  this  mforma- 
tlor  by  W.  D.  French,  of 
Foster.  Ca  .: 

I  am  now  informed  that  the 

Krlce  of  honey  in  San  Diego 
as  declined,  and  they  are 
paying  2>4  cents  per  pound 
in  tfO-pouud  cans,  cased.  The 
reason  of  the  recent  decline, 
HS  stated,  was  because  a  oer- 
trin  apiarist  had  started  for  town  with  his  load. 

An  ever  watchful  eye 
Is  kept  by  ttiose  who  buy; 
So  when  a  **  soup  "  is  sifrhted, 
They  all  are  much  delighted— 
Because  they're  *'  In  the  swim."' 

Now,  I  question  this  statement— in  fact,  deny 
it  in  toto.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  French's 
veracity,  for  he  is  a  Southern  Califomlan;  but 
I  question  the  veradty  of  his  informant,  who 
may  be  a  I^ower  California  greaser  for  all  I 
know.  I  also  question  the  good  sense  of  Mr. 
French  in  rushing  Into  print  and  scattering 
such  rumors  broadcast  over  the  land.  Does  he 
not  i^now  that  he  is  depressing  the  price  of 
honey  by  his  insane  charges  against  the  deal- 
ers? Does  he  not  know  that,  as  soon  as  any 
dealer  on  this  coast  sees  this  statement,  he  will 
say,  **  Honey  is  only  2}4  cents  in  San  Diego— we 
can  give  no  more"?  When  such  an  article  ap- 
pears in  an  influential  Journal,  and  is  read  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
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Boston,  Philadelphia,  will  It  not  havA  a  power- 
ful iBfluence  on  the  price  of  honey,  especially 
as  San  Diego  l9  known  to  be  one  of  the  great 
bases  of  supply  ? 

Now,  Bro.  French,  I  know  you  and  all  bee- 
keepers  on  this  coast  are  suffering  from  the  low 
price  of  honey  and  the  hard  times.  We  are  all 
Id  the  same  boat,  and  will  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether. But  there  are  harder  trials  than  all 
these  to  bear.  Take  my  own  case,  for  example. 
I  am  a  bee-keeper.  I  am  suffering  from  all  the 
'* stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune**  that 
have  penetrated  your  inner  man.  But  besides 
all  these.  I  have  other  ills  to  bear.  I  have  a 
certain  lady*8  bees  to  keep  on  shares.  She  gets 
all  the  honey  and  swarms,  and  I  get  all  the 
work.  This  division  of  the  profits  was  made 
because  this  lady  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  contracts  But  I 
also  **  bee-keep  **  her  big  dog  to  watch  me  and 
see  that  I  carry  out  the  contract  to  the  letter. 
I  dooH  growf  at  this,  either.  But  here  is 
the  outrage— for  his  board,  clothes,  washing, 
and  ironing,  I  get  only  5  per  cent  of  his  bark! 
That  is  what  1  kick  about.  Don't  you  think, 
Bro.  French,  I  should  have  50  per  cent  of  the 
bark,  or  do  like  some  of  the  commission  men— 
keep  the  whole  dog  f     - 

PIRCOLATSn  vs.  BO. LVD  STRUP  FOR  FBBDINO  BBBS. 

Query  2. -Of  late  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
feeding  bees  sugar  and  water,  equal  quantities  (for 
winter  stores  or  to  keep  them  from  starving),  by 
means  of  the  crock-aod-plate  method  or  some  kind 
ofperoolating-feeder.  Do  you  think  this  is  better 
or  worse  than  the  plaa  of  bolltag  syrup  to  feed  ?— 

MlKlf. 

F.  H.  Elwood.— Worse,  much  worse. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.— Bver  so  much  better. 

I  cut  these  questions  and  answers  from  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  answer  of  Dr.  Miller  flatly  contradicts  that 
of  P.  H.  Elwood.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  Here  are 
two  eminent  apiarists— so  high  up  the  ladder  of 
apiculture  that  they  can  almost  reach  me  with 
their  hands,  who  are  just  as  far  divided— Just 
as  directly  opposed  to  each  other  as  yes  and  no. 
If  you  ask  a  dozen  teamsters  how  to  feed  a 
horse,  there  will  be  but  a  slight  difference,  if 
any  at  ail,  among  them.  The  dairymen  will 
differ  no  more  about  feeding  cows.  The  pro- 
fessional poultry-breeders  are  likewise  unani- 
mous as  to  the  best  manner  of  feeding  domestic 
fowls.  In  these  pursuits  it  is  all  plain  sailing, 
because  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  feeding  the 
stock,  nor  of  conducting  the  buitiness  connected 
therewith  to  a  complete  success.  But  when  we 
get  among  the  bees  we  get  into  the  fog  and 
grope  al>out  like  blind  men.  One  cries  out,  "  I 
have  found  the  path;  follow  me;*'  another, 
"  No,  it  is  not  that  way  at  all;  I  have  found  the 
big  road;  come  on,  boys,  this  way  **  By  the  time 
Aey  nearly  all  turn  to  follow  him,  his  *'big 
road  *•  Rives  out— gets  lost  in  the  fog— and  they 


get  scattered  out  again.  Anon  there  is  another 
cry  in  a  different  direction,  and  the  flood  tide 
rolls  backward  until  it  wastes  its  energiesinthe 
wide  ocean,  or  breaks  upon  some  nickbound 
shore. 

Now,  why  should  there  be  such  a  diverj«ity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  feeding  of  bees?  Well,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  will  just  tell  you  the  truth— though  I 
am  not  used  to  it.  We  know  nothing  about 
bees.  Samson,  when  he  took  the  black -sage 
honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  knew  just 
as  much  about  bees  as  was  known  up  to  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  not  fifty  years  since  the  **  king- 
bee  **  died.  In  fact,  he  is  not  all  dead  yet,  but 
is  alive  and  kicking  in  many  lands  and  in  many 
parts  of  our  own  land. 

THE  WILD  BUCKWHEAT  OP  CALIFORKIA. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  of  Mr. 
A.  Norton,  on  **wild  buckwheat;**  also  the 
accounts  of  Rambler  and  others  of  the  large 
yields  in  the  middle  and  northern  counties  of 
Southern  California.  In  this  southern  end  of 
the  State  it  yields  nothing  but  pollen,  and  the 
bees  do  not  visit  it  often,  even  for  that— prefer- 
ring other  flowers.  But  I  have  had  many  let- 
ters from  the  middle  of  the  State,  from  friends 
who  have  had  large  yields  from  "wild  buck- 
wheat.** But  I  could  uever  understand  why 
our  buckwheat  did  not  yield  any  honey.  It 
may  have  come  up  out  of  the  ground  like  the 
young  lady's  beans— wrong  end  up,  and  we  fail- 
ed to  reverse  it.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  friend 
Norton  the  genus,  species,  and  family  of  our 
buckwheat.  He  may  find  that  out  if  he  can.  I 
don*t  believe,  anyhow,  in  parading  family  mat- 
ters before  the  public. 

THE  WORLD  OF  BBBDOM         IN  COMMOTION. 

Controversy,  contradiction,  and  direct  oppo- 
sition are  rampant  in  the  apicultural  universe. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  crisis— of  actual 
war.  It  is  not  only  one  great  question  that  di- 
vides us,  but  many.  The  most  dangerous  to 
our  peace  are  '*  large  vs.  small  hives;**  **  three 
vs.  five  banders;**  "breeding  out  the  swarming 
habit;**  "  breeding  out  the  stinging  habit."  and 
a  hundred  others  of  minor  importance.  On  all 
these  questions  bee-keepers  are  divided.  War- 
open  war—Is  inevitable  unless  there  is  a  court 
of  final  resort  created  whose  decision  no  one 
will  dare  to  dispute  or  disobey.  This  court  will 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates, 
and  will  bold  a  term  of  court  every  three 
months  or  oftener,  if  business  requires  it.  Now, 
this  is  the  way  that  court  would  riddle  out 
those  knotty  questions. 

**  The  Supreme  Court  in  Bee-keeping  handed 
down  the  following  opinion  to  day.  It  was 
read  in  a  clear,  sonorous,  ringing  voice  by  Chief 
Justice  Skylark: 

**  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  right  in  demand- 
ing a  larger  hive,  because  a  small  one  won't 
hold  half  his  bees  and  honey.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  defendant  is  also  right  in  claiming  a 
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small  hive,  because  there  Is  rot  enough  honey 
in  his  couniry  it/  grease  a  buckwhfr'HL  cake. 
Both  prisoners  are  thon-fore  sentenced  to  keep 
their  bees  In  the  hive  they  prefer,  and  each  of 
them  to  pay  the  full  expenses  of  the  court. 
This  court  doesn't  propose  to  sit  here  for  noth- 
ing. 

"  By  the  courts. 

"  Skylark,  C.  J.'* 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  short,  sweet,  and  de- 
cisive, and  would  settle  all  controversies  with- 
out appealing  to  arms. 

BOUNTIFUL  RAINS  IN  CAMFOKNIA. 

We  have  had  bountiful  rains:  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  honey  crop,  which  before  were  dark 
and  gloomy,  are  now  as  bright  as  they  could  be 
at  this  time  of  year.  But  we  a»*e  not  yet  out  of 
the  woods.  It  is  the  kit€  rains,  in  March  and 
April— good  soaking  rains— that  give  us  the 
honey.  We  have  now  a  good  foundation  for  a 
honey  crop,  and  if  we  get  the  late  rains  we 
shall  make  you  fellows  lo  the  East  howl  with 
envy.    You  cari't  help  it ! 


E2choes  this  time  will  treat  mostly  of  the 
California  Bee- keepers'  Exchange.  We  wish 
to  echo  It  around  the  world  that  the  Exchange 
Is  fully  organized  for  business. 

It  has  taken  considerable  committee  work, 
various  meetings  and  conferences,  and  there  Is 
a  world  of  work  to  do  In  the  future.  But  the 
Exchange  is  In  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
motto  is,  *' We  propose  to  tight  it  out  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer  and  the  next  summer.'' 

The  Exchange  Is  organized  under  the  co-op- 
erative State  law  of  1895.  It  Is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  joint-stock  company  wherein  a  few 
can  buy  up  shares  and  run  the  organization  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  every  member  who  signs 
the  by-laws  and  contract,  and  pays  $1.00,  and 
for  the  first  year  an  assessment  of  25  cts.  per 
month,  becomes  entitled  to  all  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, every  member  having  an  equal  voice  in 
the  management. 

Persons  seeking  membership  must  be  honey- 
producers,  and  must  agree  to  market  their 
honey  through  the  Exchange;  but  there  Is  a 
provision  for  the  sale  of  honey  in  the  home 
market. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Exchange,  located 
in  Los  Angeles,  county  exchanges  will  be  or- 
ganized; and  where  the  counties  are  large,  and 
the  bee-keepers  scattered,  district  exchanges 
win  be  organized.  The  district  or  township  ex- 
changes report  to  the  county  exchange,  and 
the  county  to  the  Central.    The  aim  is  to  have 


the  h*o  keepers  In  touch  with  each  other 
ihrttuglj  the  various  organizations.  This  Is  vir- 
tually thp  plan  iidopfod.  and  working  ^o  suc- 
cessfully in  the  fruit  ex«.-hang«^s. 

THE   BENEFITS  TO  BE    D>  RIVKD. 

The  output  of  the  Iioih  y  crop  will  be  known 
step  by  step  as  the  st-af-on  advances. 

Supplies  can  be  purchased  in  car  lots,  and  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Unjust  tare  on  honey  packages  can  be  reg- 
ulaied. 

Uniform  freight  rates  can  be  secured. 

The  seal  of  the  Exchange  will  give  the  pur- 
chaser confidence  In  the  quality  of  the  honey. 

Honey  can  be  sold  as  per  demand.  In  either 
large  or  small  packages. 

Honey  can  be  put  upon  the  market  In  a  sys- 
tematic manner,  not  overstocking  one  market 
and  leaving  another  bare. 

A  more  healthful  tone  In  the  price  Is  sure  to 
result. 

Adulterators  ^111  flee  with  ah  army  of  1000 
united  California  bee-keepers  after  them. 

There  are  several  oth^r  benefits,  but  the  above 
Is  enough  for  this  time. 

DIRKCTORS. 

W.  T.  Richardson,  -       -         -         President 

Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  -  -  -  Vice-pres. 
R.  B.  Herron,    Director  for  San  Bernardino  Co. 

G.  S.  Stubblefield,    "  **    San  Diego 

R.  Tonchton,           '*  **    Ventura 

C.  H.  Clayton,          *'  "    Los  Angeles 

E.  A.  Honey,           "  '*    Orange 

J.  La  Rue,  *'        "    Riverside, 

J.  C.  McCubbIn,       *'        '*    Central  Cal. 

F.  S.  Pond,  Director  at  large. 
J.  H.  Martin,     "        *'      " 

Treasurer,  Los  Angeles  National  Bank. 

Secretary  and  General  Manager,  H.  H. 
Toungken. 

The  directors,  with  unanimous  consent,  wise- 
ly selected  a  manager  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
fraternity.  Mr.  Youngken  is  a  thorough  busi- 
ness man,  a  skillful  book  keeper,  banker,  and 
manager  of  a  building  and  loan  association, 
and  comes  with  the  best  of  recommendations. 

At  the  age  of  three  days  the  Exchange  num- 
bered about  70  members. 

At  this  writing,  county  and  district  organiza- 
tions are  being  formed. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  late  of  Illinois,  now  a 
resident  of  Escondido,  Cal.,  presided  at  one  of 
our  sessions. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Pres.  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, was  unable  to  be  present.  He  was  quar- 
antined as  nurse  to  his  son  Bert,  who  suffered 
from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

We  had  one  attorney  beekeeper  to  perform 
the  kicking.  We  all  thanked  Heaven  there 
was  only  one. 

Three  days  were  consumed  in  organizing. 
The  bee-men  were  bound  ^to*  stay  wk.h  it,  even 
If  it  took  a  month,    tized  by  VjOOQI€ 
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The  second  evening  the  boys  becamo  tired, 
and  Messrs.  Herron,  Wilder,  Kubias  (McCub- 
bin),  and  Squires  went  to  the  theater.  The 
Rambler  went  along  to  keep  the  boys  quiet. 
Wlien  we  returned  they  had  the  effrontery  to 
report  that  they  just  followed  the  Rambler  to 
take  care  of  him. 

Please  note  that  the  Rambler  (J.  H.  M.)  Is 
put  down  as  director  at  large.  That  means  that 
he  can  spread  himself  over  the  whole  State. 

Note  again  that  we  have  Mr.  Honey  as  di- 
rector—nothing  like  having  a  sweet  and  appro- 
priate name  in  an  organization. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Naftzger,  President  of  the  South- 
ern Callforuia  Fruit  Exchanges  and  the  Over- 
Umd  Fruit  Dispatch,  gave  the  convention  a 
short  address  upon  methods  of  organization, 
etc. 

Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Cham'ol In,  organizer,  and  termed 
the  "  Father  of  the  Fruit  Exchanges,''  attended 
all  of  the  sessions,  and  gave  valuable  advice 
apon  lines  of  organization. 


8I0YSHLINB88  IK  PUTTIHO  VP  COMB  HONET. 

A  DK8RRVRD  SCORING  FOB  8I.TP8HOD  PRO- 
DUCKR8. 


By  Oeo.  F.  Robhim. 

For  two  years  honey  has  bet'n  a  blank  failure 
with  me.  To  get  some  for  myself  and  a  few  of 
my  customers  I  have  this  winter  been  buying 
honey  that  was  produced  in  northern  Illinois 
and  Minnesota.  But  I  must  say,  if  all  my  pur- 
chases of  honey  must  be  as  unsatisfactory  as 
they  have  been  so  far  I  shall  not  buy  very 
much.  Why  will  bee- keepers  be  so  slipshod  in 
their  methods  of  producing  honey,  and  caring 
for  the  same?  Or  if  some  such  must  be  ob- 
tained, why  will  they  mix  It  up  and  send  it  off 
with  first  class  honey?  I  will  tell  you  what 
kind  of  stuff  I  mean.  In  the  two  lots  of  comb 
honey  I  have  bought  this  winter  I  found  speci- 
mens of  the  following: 

1.  Sections  In  which  moth  worms  had  hatch- 
ed and  begun  to  work.  I  wondir  how  many 
other  buyers  found  the  same  thing.  I  had  to 
cut  some  of  the  honey  out  of  the  section**,  trim 
Hup,  and  sell  it  in  bulk. 

2.  Some  which  showed  plainly  that  a  queen 
had  been  up  in  the  super.  I  wonder  If  the  pro- 
ducer did  not  know  ihat.  Any  bee- keeper  of 
experience  ought  to  know  what  thai  means. 
Brood  had  hate  lied,  leaving  their  cocoons  to 
blacken  and  toughen  the  comb,  while  a  section 
on  one  side,  it  may  be  both,  contained  a  ma*s  of 
dry  pollen. 

3.  Old  partly  filled  sections  of  comb  had  been 
used.    Apparently  they  had  been  left  on  the 


hive  the  season  before  until  fall,  been  daubed 
up  with  propolis,  and  the  comb  blackened  by 
water  settling  upon  It  and  by  travel-stain. 

4.  Some  of  the  honey  had  granulated  In  the 
combs.  Th*»  producer  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  that,  nor  have  had  any  thought  that  such  a 
thing  would  occur. 

5.  A  few  sections  were  hardly  more  than  half 
filled,  and  some  of  them  but  little  more  than 
half  sealed. 

This  is  a  pretty  formidable  list  of  faults.  Is 
It  possible  that  any  one  can  send  such  honey  to 
market  without  knowing  it?  If  that  one  does 
know  it,  I  wonder  if  he  imagines  himftelf  In  the 
place  of  the  oonsnmer.  Who  wants  to  order 
home  a  box  of  honey  to  find  it  wormy,  webby, 
and  the  surface  chewed  up?  Yet  that  is  no 
worse  than  to  cut  Into  the  honey  to  find  the 
comb  dark  and  dirty  looking,  with  an  especial- 
ly ugly  streak  from  top  to  bottom  where  the 
edges  of  the  cells  had  been  daubed  with  propo- 
lis, or  masses  of  dry  bee-bread,  or  to  find  the 
comb  tough  and  strong. 

Such  honey,  If  sent  to  market  at  all,  should 
be  graded  at  least  third  class.  To  sell  it  as  a 
first-class  article  is  not  honorable,  sensible,  nor 
business-like.  I  am  not  really  harsh  or  censo- 
rious because  I  speak  thus.  I  simply  affirm  it 
as  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  taken  note  of,  and 
that  can  not  be  stated  in  milder  terms.  That 
to  knowingly  sell  an  inferior  article  as  any 
thing  but  an  Inferior  one  Is  dishonorable,  all  will 
agree.  It  Is  not  sensible;  for  the  customer  who 
gets  such  stuff  will  be  pretty  sure  to  spot  the 
man  from  whom  it  came,  if  he  can,  and  buy  no 
more  of  him.  The  consumer  may  not  suffer  — 
Hfie  is  pretty  apt  to  send  it  back;  but  in  that 
case  the  dealer  does.  At  any  rate,  the  producer 
will  be  followed  up  if  he  can  be  traced,  and  suf- 
fer the  consequences.  And  It  is  certainly  Very 
unbusiness-like  to  saw  oneself  off  In  that  way. 
Honesty  (and  quality)  are  policy  in  business. 

This  matter  would  not  be  so  bad  If  the  party 
at  fault  were  the  only  one  to  suffer.  But  too 
often  he  can  not  be  traced,  and  neither  the 
consumer  nor  dealer  may  know  the  origin  of  a 
lot  of  honey;  hence,  not  being  able  to  recognize 
a  faulty  article,  as  a  connoisseur  might  be, 
even  when  such  can  be  recognized  by  appear- 
ances, and,  thinking  themselves  liable  to  get 
hold  of  some  of  It,  they  will  be  chary  of  buying 
at  all  ? 

Do  you  think  I  give  this  matter  too  serious  a 
coloring?  No,  I  do  not.  I  know  how  you  and 
I  are  about  such  things.  I  admit  we  would  no 
doubt  purchase  less  of  many  things  than  we  do 
if  we  were  to  be  deterred  by  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  poor  article.  But  I  am  equally  certain 
that,  many  times,  we  do  not  buy,  because  of  the 
risk  of  getting  some  poor  stuff  that  we  do  not 
want,  or  that  is  not  worth  the  money.  This  is 
especially  so  whenever  any  thing  of  the  natiin* 
of  a  luxury  is  concerned.     Luxuries  are  always 
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high-priced,  and  are  expected  to  be  correspond- 
ingly high  in  quality.  When  they  are  not  they 
cease  to  be  luxuries,  and  we  will  not  pay  the 
class  price  for  them.  Now^  nice  comb  honey  is 
a  luxury.  Whatever  it  may  become  in  the  fu- 
ture, at  present  prices  it  is  a  luxury,  and  the 
fancy  quality  of  no  other  edible  is  more  easily 
impaired. 

WIDE  FRAMES  NEXT  TO  BBOOD  FBAME8. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  to  have 
much  such  honey  to  sell.  It  takes  work  and 
trouble,  sometimes  money,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
the  best;  but  it  pays  to  make  the  investment. 
Superlative  pains  and  care  are  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing any  kind  of  high-class  article  that  will 
take  desirable  rank  in  its  class.  Comb  honey  is 
eminently  a  high-class  commodity,  and  none 
but  a  superior  article  is  worth  raising.  The 
little  of  inferior  stuff  we  must  have  only  adds, 
in  fact,  to  the  cost  of  the  other,  for  it  does  not— 
or  ought  not— pay  expenses.  Hence  the  less  we 
have  of  it  the  better.  , 

I  am  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  it  pays 
me  to  take  the  extra  pains.  I  used  to  try  a 
wide  fr:ime  of  sections  at  the  side  of  the  brood- 
nest,  aud  also  section-frames  and  brood-frames 
side  by  side  in  the  upper  story.  But  the  bees 
would  work  the  old  capping^  and  bits  of  comb 
into  the  new  comb,  and  especially  into  the  cap- 
pings.  They  would  do  the  same  thing  to  a 
great  extent  when  I  used  to  set  the  super  next 
to  the  brood-frames.  Bees  are  especially  prone 
to  do  this  when  the  flow  of  neietar  is  on  the  de- 
cline, or  when  a  few  wet  days  interfere  with 
honey-gathering.  In  consequence  I  decided, 
several  years  ago,  to  have  all  my  c6mb  honey 
built  in  single-tier  cases  with  a  honey  board 
between  the  super  and  the  brood-nest.  I  have 
used  zinc  and  wooden  honey-boards,  with  bee- 
space  above;  but  better  than  either  is  the  slat- 
ted wood-zinc  board.  By  its  aid  I  get  clear 
white  comb,  untarnished  eappings,  with  no 
brood,  and  seldom  a  ceil  of  pollen  in  my  sec- 
tion honey.  I  think  bees  do  not  go  to  work  so 
readily  in  snpers  thus  fixed.  It  is  now  that  it 
pays  to  have  one  or  two  sections  filled  with 
comb  to  use  as  bait  in  the  first  case  pnt  on. 
They  offset  the  hindrance  of  a  honey -board.  Of 
course,  I  am  careful  to  mark  such  sections  and 
sell  them,  usually  near  home,  as  '*  off  **  honey. 

I  seldom  allow  honey  to  leave  my  honey- 
house  if  it  has  not  been  fumigated  with  brim- 
stone at  least  twice,  except  in  case  of  fall  honey 
taken  off  late  in  September.  I  have  never 
known  moth-worms  to  hatch  in  my  honey  Ufter 
that  time,  although  I  suspect  they  did  in  some 
of  that  1  bought.  I  fumigated  once,  one  to  two 
weeks  after  taking  off.  and  again  about  two 
weekii  after  This  Is  not  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I 
sometimes  burn  the  sulphur  under  a  stack  of 
supers  as  they  were  taken  from  the  hive.  But 
it  does  Just  as  well  when  the  honey  is  packed  in 
a  box,  to  burn  it  in  a  pan  or  similar  vessel  on 


top  of  the  honey  with  the  lid  down,  provided 
there  is  space  enough  for  the  slight  flame  it 
makes.  A  lump  the  size  of  a  walnut  is  enough 
for  150  to  200  lbs. 

It  may  be  that  the  honey  I  found  granulating 
in  the  combs  was  some  that  had  been  fed  back 
to  complete  unfinished  sections.  It  seems  that 
such  is  inclined  to  candy.  Mr.  Board  man  says, 
in  the  December  Review,  that  it  is  much  less 
liable  to  do  so  if  it  is  fed  pretty  soon  after  it  has 
been  gaihered,  while  it  is  yet  new.  I  should 
say  it  would  also  help  if  it  is  pretty  well  dilut- 
ed. I  have  fed  back  honey  a  few  times,  and  I 
have  never  known  any  of  it  to  granulate  except 
some  that  I  fed  undiluted  in  September. 

Mechanicsburg,  111. 

[See  editorial  comment  elsewhere.— Ed.] 

THAT  OOVESNMENT  BULLETIN  OH  BESS. 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  WORK. 


[I  have  twice  before  referred  to  that  magnifi- 
cent little  manual  of  120  pages,  on  bees,  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  One  of  Its  striking  features  are  the  beau- 
tiful engravings,  roost  of  them  original,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  the  work.  I 
wrote  to  the  author,  Mr.  Benton,  asking  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  electrotypes 
of  some  of  these  engraVings.  Receiving  a  fa- 
vorable response  I  applied  to  the  Department, 
aiid  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  you  some 
of  them. 

The  first  two  or  three  that  I  shall  show  you 
are  not  striking  because  of  any  artistic  effect, 
but  because  of  what  they  represent.  Few  of 
us  have  had  any  accurate  conception  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  different  varieties  of  honey- 
bees. Mr.  Benton,  I  think,  may  be  safely 
counted  as  our  best  authority  on  Eastern  races, 
and  what  he  has  to  sav  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. On  page  12  we  find  this  relating  to  the 
East  Indian  honey- l)ee.  the  matter  concerning 
which  I  copy  entire:— Ed.] 

THE  COMMON  BAST  INDIAN  HONBr-BKB. 

{Apis  indiea.  Fab.) 
The  common  bee  of  southern  Asia  is  kept  in 
very  limited  numbers  and  with  a  small  decree  of 
profit  in  earthen  jars  and  sections  of  hollow  trees 
in  portions  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  Bast  Indies.  They  are 
alsofOund  wild,  and  build  when 
in  this  Rtate  in  hollow  trees  and 
in  rock-clefts.  Their  combs, 
composed  of  hexagonal  wax 
cells,  are  ranged  parallel  to 
each  'other  like  those  of  A. 
meUlflca^  but  the  worker  brood- 
cells  are  smaller  thnn  those  of 
our  ordinary  heee,  showing  M 
to  the  square  Inch  of  surface 
instead  of  29.  while  the  comb 
where  worker  brood  is  reared, 
instead  of  having,  like  that  of 
A.  mdUfiea^  a  thickness  of  sev- 
en-eighths loch,  is  but  flve- 
elKbths  inch  thick.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  warken.^Tbe  bodies  of 
these,  three-eighths  inch  long 
when   empty,   measure  about 
one-half    inch    when    dilated 
Pio.  1.  -  Worker  cells  with  honey.  The  thorax  is  cov- 
of  common  KartindiAn  ©red  with  brownish  hair,  and 

The  abdomen  Is  yellow  underneath.  Above  it  nce- 
sents  a  rinnred  appearance,  the  anterior  pait  of 
each  segment  bein^  orange  yellow,  while  the  poste- 
rior part  shows  bands  of  brown  of  greater  or  less 
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width,  and  oovered  with  whitish  -  brown  hairs;  tip 
black.  They  are  nimble  on  foot  and  on  the  win^, 
and  active  iratherera. 

I7kegi4€eiM.— The  Queens  are  large  in  proportion 
to  their  workers,  and  are  quite  prouflc;  color,  leath- 
er or  dark  coppery.  The  dnm«9.— These  are  only 
sligfatiy  larger  than  the  workers;  color,  jet-like 
blueblack,  with  no  yellow,  their  strong  wings  show- 
ing changing  hues  like  those  of  wasps. 

Manipulations  withoolonies  of  these  bees  are  easy 
to  perform  if  smoke  be  used;  and,  though  they  are 
morp  excitable  than  our  common  hive  bees,  this  pe- 
culiarity does  not  lead  them  to  sting  moie,  but 
seems  rather  to  proceed  from  fear.  The  sting  is  also 
less  severe. 

Under  the  rude  methods  thus  far  employed  In  the 
management  of  this  bee  no  great  yields  of  honey 
are  obtained,  some  10  or  12  pounds  having  been  the 
most  reported  from  a  single  hive.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that,  if  imported  into  this  country-,  it  would  do 
more.  These  bees  would  no  doubt  visit  many  snuill 
flowers  not  frequented  by  the  hive  bees  we  now 
have,  and  whose  nectar  is  therefore  wasted:  but 
very  likely  they  might  not  withstand  the  severe 
winters  of  the  North  unless  furnished  with  such  ex- 
tra protection  as  would  be  afforded  by  quite  warm 
o^Jars  or  special  repositories. 

[Od  thf^  next  page  is  something  exceedingly 
interesting  regarding  the  smallest  honey-bees 
in  the  world.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  size  of 
the  cells  as  shown  in  the  figore,  natural  size, 
and  then  compare  them  in  your  roind*s  eye 
with  comb  in  your  own  apiary.  Weil,  here  is 
what  be  has  to  say :— Ed.] 

THB  Tmr  BAST  IITDIAN  HONBT-BSB. 

(AjHs  ^torea.  Fab.) 
Ttds  bee,  also  a  native  of  Ba^st  India,  is  the  smallest 
known  species  of  the  genua.  It  builds  in  the  open 
sir,  attachinga  single  comb  to  a  twig  of  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  This  comb  is  only  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  band,  and  is  ezoeedinglv  delicate,  there  being 
on  each  side  100  worker-cells 
to  the  square  inch  of  surface 
(Kigs.  2andd).  The  workers, 
more  slender  than  house- 
flies,  i;houffh  longer  bodied, 
are  blue-black  in  color,  with 
the  anterior  third  of  the  ab- 
domen bright  orange.  Col- 
onies of  these  bees  accumu- 
late so  little  surplus  honey 
as  to  give  no  hope  that  their 
cultivation  would  be  profltr 
able. 

[A  few  years  ago  a  great 
deal  u»ed  to  be  said  regard- 
ing the  *' giant,"  or  East 
Indian,  hooey  -  bees,  or 
Api8  dorsata,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  having  them 
imported  and  domesticat- 
^  ed  1h  this  country.    Much 

no.  1- Worker  cell,  of  «' ^''"\*{  ^l^  nonsense  has 
ua7KMtiiidUnhonev.bee  evidently  been  circulated 
'A^norea):natumr85ae.  in   regard   to   them.    Mr. 
^    ■  Benton,  having  been  right 

in  their  native  land,  gives  us  something  here 
that  can  be  relied  on.— Ed.J 

THB  OIANT  BAST  INDIAN  HONET-BBE. 

(ApU  dorsata.  Fab.) 
Ihis  large  bee,  which  miffht  not  be  inappropriately 
styled  the  Giant  Bast  Indian  bee,  has  Its  home  also 
in  the  far  Bast— both  on  the  continent  of  Asia  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  There  are  probably  several 
varieties,  more  or  less  marked,  of  this  species,  and 
very  likely  Apis  zonata,  Gu^r.,  of  the  Philippine 
ulands,  reported  to  be  even  larger  than  Apts 
dofMita,  will  prove  on  further  Investigation  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  latter.  All  the  varieties 
of  these  bees  build  huge  combs  of  very  pure 
^c~often  6  to  6  feet  in  length  and  3  to  4  feet  in 
width,  which  they  attach  to  overhanging  ledges  of 
rooks  or  to  large  limbs  of  lofty  trees  In  the  prim- 
itive forests  or  lungleA.  When  attached  to  limbs  of 
tree^  they  are  built  singly,  and  present  much  the 
>^iie  appearance  as  those  of  the  tiny  Bast  Indian 
bee,  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  8). 
The  Giant  bee,  however,  quite  in  contradistinction 


to  the  other  species  of  Apis  mentioned  here,  does 
not  construct  larger  cells  in  which  to  rear  drones, 
these  and  the  woriers  being  produced  in  cells  of  the 
same  sise.  Of  these  bees— long  a  sort  of  myth  to 
the  bee-keepers,  of  America  and  Burope— strange 
stories  have  been  told.  It  has  been  stated  that  they 
build  their  combs  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of 
paper-making  wasps;  that  they  are  so  given  to  wan- 
dering as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
hives,  and  that  their  ferocity  renders  them  ob- 
jects greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  first  real  informa- 
tion regarding  these  points  was  given  by  the 
author.  He  visited  India  In  1880-81  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  colonies  of  Apis  donala.   These  were 

Srocured  in  the  Jungles,  cutting  the  combs  from 
leir  original  attachments,  and  it  was  thus  ascer- 
tained that  (as  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  any  species  of  Apis),  their  combs  are  always 
built  perpendicularly;  also  that  the  colonies  placed 
In  frame  nives  and  permitted  to  fly  freely  did  not  de- 
sert these  habitations,  and  that,  far  from  being 
ferocious,  these  colonies  were  easily  handled  by 

ftroper  precautions,  without  even  the  use  of  smoke, 
t  was  also  proved  by  the  quantity  of  honey  and 
wax  present  that  they  are  good  gatherers.  The 
execution  at  that  time  of  the  plan  of  bringing  these 
bees  to  the  United  States  was  prevented  only  by 
severe  illness  contracted  in  India. 

These  large  bees  would  doubtless  be  able  to  get 
honey  from  flowers  whose  nectaries  are  located  out 
of  reach  of  ordinary  bees,  notably  those  of  the  red 
clover,  now  visited  chiefly  bv  bumble-bees,  and  which 


Pia.  S.— Comb  of  tiny  Eik»t  Indian   honey-bee   (AplH  florea); 
one-third  natnral  itlxe.    (Original). 

it  Is  thought  the  tast  Indian  bees  might  pollinate 
and  cause  to  prodw^e  seed  more  abundantly.  Bven 
if  no  further  utillzable,  they  might  prove  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  in  the  Southern 
States  of  large  auantitles  of  excellent  beeswax,  now 
such  an  expensive  article. 

[There  are  many  other  things  regarding  the 
different  races  of  bees  that  are  instructive,  but 
we  pass  them  by  and  turn  to  some  of  those  en- 

f [ravings  that  are  both  interesting  and  instract- 
ve.  The  first  one  of  this  series  is  Fig.  62  in  the 
book.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  a 
comb  of  sealed  and  unsealed  brood  that  has 
ever  appeared.  The  experienced  bee-keeper 
will  notice  the  large  number  of  queen-cells 
built  here  and  there,  especially  along  the  bot- 
tom edge.  The  author  writes  regarding  it:— E2d.] 

REARING  AND  INTRODUCINO  QtJEBNS. 

When  bees  swarm  they  generally  leave  a  number 
of  sealed  queen-cells  in  the  parent  colony.  With 
blacks  and  Italians  there  are  usually  6  to  10;  rarely 
more  than  a  doxen     Carniolans  generally  construct 
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about  two  dozen,  but  under  favorable  conditions 
can  be  Induced  to  build  75  to  100  g-ood  cells  at  a  time. 
FiR.  62  represents  a  comb  from  a  hive  of  Carniolaus 
which  had  built  at  onetime  70  queen-cells.  Cyprians 
usually  make  90  or  40  queen-cells,  but  may  ffreatly 
exceed   this  number  under  the  best  conditions, 


is  not  the  case,  however;  for  in  general  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  cells  formed  by  these  east- 
ern races  produce  well-developed  queens.  But  in 
all  hives  some  queen-cells  are  undersized.  This 
may  be  because  tney  are  located  near  the  bottom 
or  sides,  where  space  for  full  development  is  lack- 
ing; but  in  many 
instances  it  arises 
from  the  fart  tiiat 
they  are  formed  last, 
and  larvK>  that  are 
really  too  old  to 
make  full-size  per- 
fect queens  have  to 
be  used.  These  small- 
er oells  are  usually 
smooth  on  the  out- 
side, and  show  thin 
walls.  In  selecting 
cells,  only  tlie  large, 
slightly  tapering 
ones,  an  inch  or 
more  In  length,  and 
straight,  should  be 
saved.  Yet  good 
queens  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained 
-:  from  crooked  cells, 
•g  in  case  the  latter  are 
It  large  and  extend 
&  well  into  the  midrib 
3    of  the  comb. 


while  Syrians  nearly  always  exceed  It,  sometimes 
even  building  as  many  as  200;  and  the  writer  has 
seen  850  cells  constructed  at  one  time  l)y  a  single 
colony  of  bees  in  Tunis.  It  might  be  thought  that, 
where  so  many  were  constructed,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them  would  produce  good  queens.    Such 


[I  can  not  pass 
this  by  witnoQt 
calling  the  read- 
er's attention  to 
the  thick  top-bar 
shown.  We  have 
thousands  and 
thousands  of  just 
such  combs  in  oar 
yard,  and  a  fair  av- 
erage so  far  as  burr 
and  brace  combs  is 
about  as  shown 
along  the  bottom 
edge  of  that  top- 
bar  where  you  see 
the  bees  have  built 
along  the  wood. 
The  photograph— 
and  the  same  is 
also  true  of  half- 
tones— can  not  lie. 
and  I  am  glad  I 
have  this  picture 
as  a  partial  vindi- 
cation of  what  I 
have  said  all  aloug 
regarding  the  val- 
ue of  thick  lop- 
bars,  in  doing 
away  with  one  or 
the  great  nuisances 
we  meet  in  bee  cul- 
ture. 

But  let  us  return 
again  to  our  book. 
On  page  ^2  is  a  tine 
Illusitratlon  of  a 
simple  and  practic- 
al method  of  cag- 
ing queens.  The 
person  shown,  I 
take  it.  is  the  au- 
thor himself.  The 
method  of  caginff 
is  one  I  have  used 
myself,  and  is  both 
easy  and  natural, 
illustration  of  ''han- 
as  I  have 


On  page  96  Is  as  fine  an 
dling  bees  for  pleasure  and  pro6t* 
ever  seen.    Our  author  speaks  of  it  as  follows:] 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  swarm  fails  to  clu.«*- 
ter  before   leaving,  but  it  may  do   so   if   it  has 
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swarmed  before  and  returned  to  the  hive  because 
the  queen  failed  to  accompany  it.  dprayinsr  water 
on  the  leaders,  or  advance  portion  of  the  swarm, 
from  a  force-pump,  flring"  a  eruii  amonjf  them,  or 
throwing  the  reflection  from  a  mirror  on  them  will 
disconcert  the  absconding  swarm  and  nearly  always 
cause  the  bees  to  settle,  but  tlie  remedy  must  be  at 
band  and  applied  Insiantly. 

When  a  swarm  has  fairly  settled  it  is  best  to  hive 
It  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  others  coming  out  may 
Join  it,  occasioning  a  loss  of  queens,  and  sometimes 
of  bees,  or  much  trouble  in  separating  them.  The 
operation  of  hiving  may  appear  very  formidable 
to  the  novioe,  and  attended  with  great  risks;  but  a 
little  experience  will  dispel  such  apprehensions.  The 
bees,  before  swarming,  usually  All  their  sacs  with 
honey,  and  are  quite  peaceable,  so  that,  by  the  use 
of  a  little  smoke  In  hiving,  there  is  seldom  any  diffl- 
ealty.  But  to  be  doubly  sure,  the  novice  should 
sprinkle  sweetened  water  over  the  cluster,  and  at 
the  same  time  wear  a  veil  to  protect  his  face.  Of 
course,  the  hive  has  been  reacfy  for  some  time,  and 
has  been  standing  In  the  shade  so  it  will  not  be  heat- 
ed. If  the  cluster  should  be  on  a  small  limb  which 
can  be  readilv  cut  off.  it  can  be  laid  down  in  front 
of  the  new  hive,  which  should  have  a  full-width  en- 
trance or  be  raised  up  in  front.  The  bees  will  go 
trooping  in;  hut,  if  not  fast  enough,  gentle  urging 
of  the  rear  guard  with  a  feather  will  hasten  mat- 
ters.   If  the  bees  have  clustered  on  a  branch  which 


some  other  swarm  would  issue,  which  they  would 
be  likely  U.  Join.  A  few  bees  flying  about  or  crawl- 
ing excitedly  over  the  spot  from  which  the  main 
part  of  the  swarm  has  been  removed  need  not  be 
needed.  They  will  find  their  way  back  to  the  stand 
from  which  they  came.  As  soon  as  the  swarm  is 
fairly  within  the  new  hive  the  latter  should  be  car- 
ried to  its  permanent  stand,  and  well  shaded  and 
ventilated. 

[There  are  other  floe  engravings  scattered  all 
through  the  book,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  every 
one  of  our  readers  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
owning  a  copy  proxjiding  the  powers  at  Wash- 
ington will  permit  a  larger  edition.— Ed.] 


**-' ANSWERS  TO 

SeasombleQuesl  , 


Kio.  tt.— Ca^rinflr  k  queen  fur  iutkiuuK>    (urifpinal— from  photograph. 

It  is  desirable  to  preserve,  yet  wliere  the  hive  can 
conveniently  be  placed  directly  undiT  tl*e  cluster 
and  close  to  it,  the  swarm  iiiay  \)f  shuken  into  the 
hive  at  once  (Fig.  67);  or  the  hive  may  be  located  on 
the  stand  It  is  to  occupy,  and  the  bees  shaken  Into  a 
large  basket  or  into  a  regular  swarm-cutclier,  and 
poured  in  front  of  the  hive.  If  the  cluster  Is  on  the 
body  of  the  tree  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the 
hive  near,  and  smoke  or  brush  the  bees  Into  it. 
They  will  go  up  more  readily  than  down,  and  may 
often  be  dipped  with  a  small  tin  dipper  or  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  poured  in  front  of  the  hive.    Whatever 

Kan  be  pursued,  expedition  is  advisable:  and  it  is 
(St.  before  leaving  them,  to  see  that  nearlv  all  of 


the  bees  are  inside  of  the  hive;  at  least,  no  clnsters. 
however  smnll.  should  he  left  on  the  trtH-.  as  the 
queen  might  be  among  those  left  behind,  in 
which  ease  the  swarm  would  desert  tlie  new  hive 
and  return  to  the  tree,  or  go  wherever  the  cpieen 
had  settled,  or.  failing  to  And  her.  would  return  to 
the  hive  whence  they  bad  issued,  unless  meanwhile 


AGE  or  BROOD- COMBS. 

Question. —How  many  years  can  combs  be 
used  for  brooding- purposes  in  a  hive  before 
they  should  be  renewed?  I 
have  some  which  have  been 
in  use  four  or  five  years,  yet 
the  cells  seem  very  small 

Answer.— I  have  combs  in 
my  hives  which  have  been  in 
constant  use  in  the  brood - 
chamber  for  20  years;  and, 
while  the  cells  do  appear 
small  in  looking  at  them,  yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  bees  hatching  from  these 
cells.  A  neighbor  tells  of 
combs  being  in  use  for  40 
years,  and  yet  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  looks  of  the 
bees  coming  from  these 
combs.  All  bees,  when  first 
emerged  from  the  cells,  look 
small;  but  wait  till  they  are 
36  to  48  hours  old,  and  it  will 
=^^^^  be  seen  that  they  look  alto- 

m^^^^  gether     different,   especially 

^^^  during  a  honey -flow.    Some 

seem  to  think  that  bees  do 
not  grow  any  after  they  cut 
out  of  the  cells,  but  I  think 
a  little  observation  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the 
young  bee*' plumps  out"  considerably  after  it 
emerges  from  the  cell.  Several  times  during 
past  years  I  have  compelled  the  bees  to  rear 
workers  in  drone- cells  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  using  the  closest  scrutiny,  said  bees 
were  not  a  whit  larger  three  days  after  hatch- 
ing than  were  those  of  the  same  age  hatched 
from  combs  from  10  to  20  years  old.  It  Is  true, 
that  each  emerging  bee  leaves  a  slight  cocoon 
or  lining  in  the  cell;  but  as  this  cocoon  is 
much  thicker  at  the  base  of  the  cell  than  at 
the  sides,  and  so  thin  at  any  spot  that  it  is 
hardly  perceptible,  no  bad  results  seem  to  arise 
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therefrom.  It  is  always  safe  to  use  combs  as 
long  as  they  are  Id  good  conditioD.  and  old 
combs  have  the  advantage  of  being  better  for 
thf^  bees  during  winter  than  new;  consequently 
I  have  no  thoughts  of  throwing  away  these  20- 
year-old  combs  at  present. 

OLD  POLLEN  IN  COMBS. 

Question. — I  have  several  combs  which  have 
old,  hard,  dry  pollen  in  them.    Shall    I  give 


Fio.  67.— Hivlngr »  uwarm.    Original— from  photograph. 

these  to  the  bees  to  clean,  or  shall  I  melt  them 
for  wax  ?  I  gave  a  few  such  combs  to  the  bees 
last  year;  but  the  pollen  was  so  hard  that  the 
bees  had  to  tear  the  combs  down  and  build  new, 
which  caused  them  much  trouble  and  labor. 


Answer.— I  have  had  combs  Oiled  with  pol- 
len, or  partially  so«  all  through  the  lower  half 
of  them,  which  was  so  hard  that  the  bees  had 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cell -walls  in  clear- 
ing it  out,  leaving  nothing  but  the  septum;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  the  combs  en- 
tirely cut  away  in  this  process  of  removing  old 
pollen.  As  the  septum  of  the  comb  remains, 
cells  were  built  out  upon  It  later  on,  very  much 
as  foundation  is  often 
used  In  times  of  a 
heavy  honey -flow,  so 
that  the  cells  were 
still  of  worker  size, 
which  is  not  the  case 
when  combs  are  en- 
tirely cut  away.  In 
which  caso  cells  of 
the  drone  size  are  usu- 
ally built.  But  of 
late  years,  where  from 
any  cause  pollen  has 
hardened  in  the  cells, 
I  place  such  combs  Id 
tepid  water,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  thus 
for  a  few  days,  wheD 
,the  pollen  will  all  be 
soaked  soft,  and  the 
extractor  will  gener- 
ally throw  all  out 
If  I  do  not  wish  to 
use  the  extractor  on 
such  combs,  I  shake 
what  water  out  I  can 
conveniently,  after 
the  soaking  process, 
when  the  combs  are 
put  in  sweetened  wa- 
ter for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  given  to  the 
bees,  which  will  clean 
them  up  as  good  as 
new.  I  believe  that 
it  pays  to  let  the  bees 
clean  all  such  combs; 
and  as  to  the  trouble 
to  the  bees,  spoken 
of,  I  should  hardly 
think  this  was  worth 
mentioning,  especial- 
ly where  the  combs 
were  given  them  dur- 
ing some  dull  time, 
or  in  the  absence  of  a 
honey-flow. 

The  questioner 
speaks  about  melting 
these  pollen  -  filled 
combs,  to  obtain  wax  from  them.  I  wonder  if 
he  or  any  one  else  has  ever  tried  getting  wax 
from  such  combs  by  means  of  the  solar  wax- 
extractor.  I  have,  and  I  find  that,  where  there 
is  much  pollen  in  combs  thus  melted,  said  pol- 
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len  will  absorb  all  the  wax  there  is  in  these 
comb9.  and  quite  a  little  more  from  combs 
containing  do  pollon.  Therefore,  of  late  I  am 
careful  how  any  pollen  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  solar  wax-extractor,  as  pollen  is  a  great 
consumer  of  melted  wax.  If  combs  containing 
pollen  are  to  be  rendered  for  wax,  it  should  be 
done  by  means  of  boiling  water,  as  the  water 
dissolves  the  pollen  as  well  as  to  liquefy  the 
wax.  thus  allowing  the  wax  to  escape  without 
being  absorbed  by  the  pollen. 

DRONE  Aia>  WORKER  EGGS. 

Qii€8tion.— Can  bees  rear  drones  from  eggs  in 
worker-cells  ?  or  can  they  make  a  drone  out  of  a 
worker  egg  ? 

Answer.— Bees  can  rear  drones  from  eggs  in 
worker-cells,  but  the  eggs  must  be  what  are 
known  as  *'  drone  eggs.''  Drone  eggs  are  never 
laid  in  worker- eel  Is,  except  by  a  failing  queen,  a 
drone-laying  queen,  or  what  Is  known  as  a  *'  fer- 
tile worker."  A  drone-laying  queen  is  a  queen 
which  has  never  mated  with  a  male  bee,  or  a 
drone.  But,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  an 
anfertile  queen  always  prefers  to  lay  in  drone 
comb  in  preference  to  worker  comb,  she  seem- 
ing to  understand  that  drones  from  worker- 
cells  are  always  dwarfs.  Drone  eggs  are  unfer- 
tilized, hence  it  is  impoMible  to  produce  workers 
from  them,  no  matter  whether  they  are  laid  in 
worker,  drone,  or  qneen  cells.  That  bees  can 
rear  drones  in  worker-cells,  and  workers  bees  in 
drone-cells,  shows  that  the  size  of  the  cell  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  fertilization  of 
the  eggs  of  a  queen,  as  was  formerly  supposed 
by  some.  As  to  bees  making  a  drone  out  of  a 
worker  egg,  I  should  hardly  be  willing  to  say 
that  they  can  not,  although  the  majority  of 
bee-keepers  will  tell  yon  they  can  not.  Some 
claim  that  the  bees  do  not  know  one  egg  from 
another,  except  as  they  find  it  in  a  drone  or 
worker  cell;  but  I  am  not  sure  but  bees  do  re- 
move the  fecundating  matter  from  an  egg  in- 
tended for  a  worker,  for  I  have  many  times  had 
drones  reared  from  eggs  evidently  intended  for 
worker  bees,  until  the  queen  was  removed  for 
sale  or  otherwise.  I  have  often  seen  this  in 
nuclei  where  the  queen  had  been  removed,  when, 
had  she  not  been  removed,  all  the  brood  would 
have  batched  out  workers. 


writings  in  "  Langstroth  Revised,''  the  comple- 
tion of  which  is  embodied  in  a  super  sent  you 
by  express  to  day.    When  you  have  thoroughly 
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A  NEW  STYLE  OP  T  TIN. 


By  A.  B.  Antlumy. 

Chds.Dadant  A  Son:— The  most  influential 
source  of  my  thoughts  on  sections  and  a 
"super"  for  sections  has  come  to  me  from  your 
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ANTHONY'S  T  SUPER  AND  NEW  STYLE  OF  T  TIN. 

examined  it,  I  should  like  to  have  it,  and  your 
opinions  of  it  also,  sent  to  the  A.  1.  Root  Co.  I 
wish  yon  could  also  tell  the  Roots  something 
about  open-sided  sections. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  best  way  to  put  sec- 
tions in  this  super,  not  because  you  will  find  it 
necessary  in  this  particular  one,  but  because 
you  may  some  day  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
such  a  super  improperly  made,  or  with  sections 
of  large  dimensions,  or  sections  daubed  with 
propolis,  and  particularly  because  in  ihe  begin- 
ning it  is  well  to  learn  to  do  the  right  and  bet- 
ter way. 

To  put  sections  in  this  super,  run  them  in 
rows  lengthwise  of  it;  never  crosswise.  Put 
the  first  two  sections  in  the  two  middle  tiers, 
away  from  the  side  of  the  super,  where  the  tins 
will  press  apart,  and  then  slide  them  against 
the  super's  side.  Next  come  the  two  sections 
In  the  end  tiers  of  super.  Re  sure  that  their 
corners  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  crate  are 
below  the  supporting  tin.  and,  with  a  push  on 
the  opposite  and  upper  corner,  the  section  is 
past  the  flaring  and  tightening  strip,  and  will 
go  snugly  down  to  its  place.  Then  come  the 
two  middle  sections  in  the  next  row,  etc. 

The  crate  should  rest  on  a  table  or  other  flat 
surface  while  being  filled;  and,  above  all  things, 
never  try  to  crowd  the  last  four  sections  in  the 
crate  if  they  do  not  go  easy.  A  dry  room  will 
soon  narrow  swollen  sections. 

Coleta,  111.,  Nov.  21. 

[Below  is  the  reply  of  che  Dadants  to  us.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Koot;— The  inclosed  letter  will  explain 
itself.  We  have  received  the  box,  and  reshipped 
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it  to  you.  Tou  are  better  versed  than  we  are 
in  the  section -case  business,  and  better  able  to 
pass  an  opinion,  therefore  we  will  not  say  any 
thing.  We  suggested,  however,  to  Anthony 
that  he  had  better  put  something  behind  the 
outside  sections,  so  the  bees  could  not  get  in. 
We  prefer  sections  open  three  sides  to  all  others, 
because  you  can  have  them  either  open  or  clos- 
ed top,  and  because  in  crates  like  this,  for  in- 
stance, you  could  put  the  closed  side  against 
the  wall  and  effectually  close  the  section. 
Hamilton,  111.  C.  P.  Dadant. 

[The  principal  feature  of  this  T  super,  and 
one  that  does  not  seem  to  be  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Anthony  himself,  is  the  special  form  of  the 
T  tin  itself.  It  is  simply  a  strip  of  tin.  notched 
as  shown,  the  upright  part  of  the  T  being  a 
single  sheet  of  tin.  The  ordinary  T  tin,  as  our 
readers  know,  at  this  point  is  made  up  of  a 
fold:  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  crowds  the 
sections  a  little  way  apart.  Anthony*s  form  of 
T  tin  reduces  this  distance  to  a  minimum,  and 
practically  lets  the  sections  come  in  simple  con- 
tact, avoiding  to  a  great  extent  the  tendency  of 
sections  to  become  diamond-shaped,  as  in  the 
ordinary  T  supers.  But  the  notched  or  new 
form  of  T  tin  is  quite  difiBcult  to  make,  and  is 
not  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  T  tin.  It  holds 
quite  well  when  the  super  is  full  of  sections; 
but  I  imagine  it  will  not  '*  stand  the  grief,'*  sea- 
son after  season,  when  propolis  sticks  or  when 
the  case  is  empty.— Ed.  j 


than  any  thing  in  use  now.  It  is  a  cheap  hive. 
It  is  the  best  hive  for  migratory  bee-keeping.  It 
is  easily  inverted,  and  is  mostly  examined  by 


OABUr  CLOSBD-BHD-FRAn  HIVB. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES,  AND  WHAT  IT  WILL,  ACCOM- 
PLISH. 

By  E.  H.  Oabus. 

In  the  accompanying  picture,  one  section- 
holder  full  of  sections,  and  one  brood -frame,  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  brood-chamber.  The  lat- 
ter is  composed  of  any  desired  number  of  brood- 
frames  and  two  panels  held  together  with  a  H- 
inch  bolt.  The  frame  ends  are  %  inch  thick, 
and  are  pierced  with  a  ^  hole  edgewise,  and 
the  3^-inch  bolt  runs  through  them  all  and  also 
the  panels.  The  bolt  has  a  thumb-nut.  The 
section-case  is  made  up  in  the  same  manner. 
The  entrance  to  the  hive  Is  cut  into  the  bottom- 
board.  The  brood-chamber  rests  directly  on 
the  bottom-board  and  not  on  cleats.  The  brood- 
chamber  is  reversible.  There  is  no  outside  case 
to  this  brood-chamber,*as  there  is  no  need  of 
any.  It  has  a  cover  like  that  to  the  Dovetailed 
hive,  only  it  is  smaller.  It  contains  less  lumber 
than  any  other  hive  except  a  box  hive.  It  is 
practically  a  box  hive  that  can  be  also  a  mova- 
ble-frame hive.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of 
both  the  box  hive  and  the  movable -frame  hive. 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  straw  hive  for 
ventilation  in  wintering. 

This  hive  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed 
for  the  Ileddon  hive,  and  do  it  easier  and  cheap- 
er. As  it  can  be  made  of  any  depth  it  can  be  a 
horizontally  divisible  hive.  It  is  contractible, 
expansible,  and  reversible,  in  a  higher  degree 


inversion,  without  unsealing  the  cover.  It  is 
the  hive  for  farmers  and  those  who  dislike  so 
much  manipulation,  and  who  want  to  handle 
the  hives  more  and  the  l^ames  less.  It  is  han- 
dy for  making  nuclei  or  for  dividing.  Those 
who  do  not  like  tiering  up  can  add  sections  at 
the  sides.  It  can  be  made  of  any  size  desired, 
without  any  cutting  or  waste  space  or  material. 
These  are  some  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  new  hive. 
Brock,  Neb. 

.  [The  principle  of  your  hive  is  much  like  that 
of  several  other  closed-end-frame  hives,  with 
this  one  exception:  The  end -bars  are  pierced 
with  holes  as  shown,  and  a  tishtening-rod  run 
through.  The  other  forms  of  this  kind  of  hive 
usually  have  the  tightening-rods  just  outside 
of  the  end-bars,  the  panels  or  side-bars  project- 
ing over  far  enough  so  that  the  rods  can  be  let 
into  slots  cut  into  the  ends  about  midway  up 
each  side-board.  By  your  plan  every  thing  Is 
made  secure,  it  is  true;  but  I  imagine  that  it 
would  be  some  little  work  to  push  the  tighten- 
ing-rod  through  those  holes,  because  every 
frame  must  be  brought  to  an  exact  alignment 
By  the  other  plan  the  rods  are  simply  slipped 
in  to  the  slots  referred  to,  and  one  or  two  twists  of 
the  thumb-nuts  bring  cverv  thing  up  tight 
Your  plan,  however,  nas  the  slight  advantage 
that  the  sideboards,  or  panels,  do  not  project 
over  and  beyond  the  length  of  the  frames:  but 
for  all  that,  I  think  I  should  prefer  the  project- 
ing panels. 

Mr.  El  wood  and  Mr.  Hetherlngton,  of  York 
Stale,  use  the  Quinby  arrangement^ which  is 
somewhat  similar.  Mr.  Elwood,  at  least,  told 
me  that  tlghtenlng-rods  were  too  expensive, 
and  no  better  than  the  looped  string,  which 
costs  really  nothing,  and  can  be  looped  around 
the  hive  In  a  twinkling  when  the  knack  is  once 
acquired. 

Perhaps  I  might  say  to  our  readers  that  this 
kind  of  hive— that  is,  closed-end  frames  and 
panels— makes  the  cheapest  hive  that  can  be 
constructed,  the  two  panels  taking  the  place  of 
the  hive  proper.  Tne  end-bars  are  also  the 
ends  of  the  hive;  and  all  that  is  required  is 
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side-boards;  and  these  alone,  with  frames,  make 
up  the  hive  proper. 

I  have  seen  handrids  of  hives  with  closed-end 
/rames  of  this  description  (i.e.,  closed-end  frames 
and  panels)  iii  a  number  of  different  apiaries; 
and  1  must  say  there  are  a  good  many  nice 
features  about  it.  The  whole  hive  can  be  split 
into  perpendicular  halves  or  quarters;  and  as 
the  bees  can  propolize  only  one  side  of  the  en<i- 
bars,  a  common  penknife  will  separate  the 
frames.  This  is  no  theory,  for  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  Mr.  El  wood  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  bees  were  hybrids  and  blacks  at  that. 

Well,  there  is  another  advantage  yet:  When 
the  perpendicular  halves  are  pulled  apart,  light 
can  shine  in  from  the  ends,  and  one  can  very 
often  find  the  queen  without  so  much  as  lifting 
the  frames  op. 

For  wiutering.  a  light  thin  shell  or  cap  can  be 
set  right  over  the  whole  thing.  This  makes  a 
dead -air  space;  or  if  one  desires  to  pack, 
CDshlons  can  be  set  in,  and  a  cap  set  over  the 
whole— Ed.J 


18IN«    ONLY  STARTERS  IN  THE  BROOD- NEST. 

A  friend  of  considerable  experience  tells  me 
it  does  not  pay  to  use  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  brood  frames.  He  recommends  starters,  say 
about  hair -^heets;  and  when  a  swarm  is  hived 
on  these  starters,  the  contracting  of  the  brood- 
neetby  means  of  a  division-board  to  about  four 
frames.  After  these  are  drawn  down  and  out, 
the  rest  of  the  frames  are  to  be  added  one  at  a 
time  as  fast  as  finished.  I  tried  full  sheets  last 
season,  and  the  cost  was  more  than  the  profit 
Besides,  the  foundation  sagged,  and  the  combs 
are  by  no  means  perfect. 

If  the  plan  above  given  is  used,  and  the 
frames  supplied  with  wire  the  full  width,  would 
not  the  bees  fill  the  frames  with  nice  straight 
worker  combs,  care  being  taken  to  set  the  hives 
level,  so  that  the  frames  hang  perpendicular  U 

Vine,  O.,  Jan.  23.  H.  M.  Stump. 

[The  plan  you  propose,  of  using  only  start- 
ers, is  practiced  by  some,  and  in  some  cases 
appears  to  be  a  success.  Similar  plans  are  ad- 
vocated, notably  by  Samuel  Slmmins,  England, 
and  W.  Z.  Hutchin«ou.  Yes.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances you  will  get  worker  comb,  and  in 
01  her  you  will  not.  These  are  explained  in  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Advanced  Boe  Culture— Ed.1 


nate  section  all  drone  and  all  regular;  and  last 
season  I  '*  kept  tab  '*  on  5.50  sections,  and  find: 
The  drone  sections  are  finished  13  to  68  hours 
befor#  the  regular,  or  an  average  of  about  32 
hours.  In  the  height  of  the  honey-flow,  hours 
are  worth  money.  I  wish  some  of  the  older 
bi  e-keepers  would  give  us  their  experience  on 
this  point.  I  will  use  drone  foundation  in  all 
my  sections  hereafter.  Harry  Dwi0ht. 

Friendship,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3. 

[At  the  time  your  article  was  published  I 
called  for  reports;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  none 
were  received.  Bees,  it  is  true,  seem  to  prefer, 
for  storage,  drone  comb;  but  the  trouble,  as  I 
then  pointed  out,  was  that  the  queen,  not  hav- 
ing drone  comb  in  the  brood-nest,  was  quite 
sure  to  go  into  the  sections  if  filled  with  drone 
foundation.  But  this  can  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  perforated  zinc— Ed.] 

*' STICK    TO    YOUR  HIVE;"  A  LITTLE   GOOD    AD- 
VICE; THE  HEDDON  HIVE;  THE  HIVE  CON- 
TROVERSY   SETTLED   BY   A   TEXAN. 

I  have  read  the  big-hive  question  through 
and  through,  against  the  little  frame,  and  am 
glad  to  see  big  hives  coming  out  where  they 
should  — always  ahead.  My  little  hives,  the 
Heddon,  my  wife  is  using  for  plant  and  flower- 
boxes.  I  find  them  too  small  for  any  thing  in 
the  apiary  except  ornaments.  I  have  tried,  you 
might  say.  **  ail  kinds"  of  hives,  to  my  finan- 
cial son  ow.  I  have  scattered  about  and  given 
away  over  200  hives  of  various  dimensions  in 
solving  the  hive  question  ;  but  I  have  it  solved, 
and  1  am  proud  of  it  too.  I  will  advise  you  be- 
ginners to  abide  by  some  other  chap*s  decision, 
and  not  try  nor  buy  more  than  one  kind  of 
hive.  Big,  little,  old,  or  young,  stick  to  your 
hive  until  you  can  sell  honey  in  carload  lots, 
and  then  your  choice  will  be  worth  choosing, 
and  then  you  can  throw  away  what  you  have 
for  something  you  know  is  better  instead  of 
worsn. 

The  hive  I  am  using  now,  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  use,  is  nothing  worse  than  the  ten- 
frauie  Dovetailed  hive,  two  to  four  stories  high, 
though  I  prefer  them  three  stories;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  if  you  are  in  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  that  you  will  have  the  honey  if  you  will 
put  in  400  or  50()  such  hives.  They  require  less 
attention,  and  arc  sure  to  pay  for  the  attention 
they  do  get.  W.  W.  Somkrford. 

Navasota,  Tex.,  Dec.  15. 


BEES  BUILDING  OUT  DKONE  FOUNDATION 
(QUICKER  THAN  WORKER. 

I  wrote  you  an  article  about  a  year  ago, 
which  you  pnbli>hed  on  p.  619,  18W,  tolling  the 
re.<nltof  my  experience  in  using  drone  founda- 
tion Id  the  .^^ections.  I  claimed  that,  when  the 
regular  (or  worker)  size  was  used,  the  bees 
would  n(»t  finish  it  and  cap  it  as  soon  as  they 
would  when  drone  size  was  used;  and  when  a 
starter  was  used,  the  bees  would  change  it  to 
drone. 

I  have  experimented  by  having  each  alter- 


FRTTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mister  A,  I.  Pee  Mmi,  Dear  Sir.— Ef  you 
don't  got  to  be  a  great  pee  inau  like  mine  selef 
you  don't  vfts  node  me;  aintdotso?  Ileftder 
vaterland  and  come  dot  ocean  over  more  as  a 
long  time  ago.  1  vas  to  the  garten  in  dem  cassel 
come  clo.se  by  Nye  Yorrlck.  Pooty  soon  sum 
gustom  house  offeetseers  dey  come  on  our  big 
poat.  By  and  by,  pooty  soon  gwickly  dey  vas 
serching  all  der  peeples  and  der  cloze;  den  I 
node  some  potty  had  sumthing  stole.  Ven  dey 
vas  to  me  come  I  told  dem  I  vas  a  goot  poy, 
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and  I  don*t  vas  steals  noddlngd;  and  vat  you 
diDks  dey  wood  not  dake  my  vord  for  noddlngs, 
and  dey  look  at  every  tings  dat  I  had  tied  oop 
in  my  noze-rag,  and  ven  dey  ,don*t  flnd*dem 
goods  stole  I  vas  as  habby  as  a  clam  on  a  pnn- 
kin  vine;  don't  it?  Den  dem  offeetseers  dell 
me  to  go  dat  shore  on.  I  doos  it  and  stay  mit 
Nye  Yorrick  a  few  days,  and  den  I  git  me  a 
steembote  on  and  come  dot  horn  arouod  to 
Frisco,  and  den  here  I  vas  come. 

I  go  me  out  der  country  in  to  see  mine  good 
frent  Philip  Spiegel  who  came  frum  der  vater- 
land  more  as  a  long  time  ago.  Philip  ish  a 
grate  pee- man  yust  like  yoursejlef ;  he  has  zwei 
—vat  you  call  'em?  Oh!  ya,  kolenays,  and  he 
got  dis  year  may  pe  more  as  a  Iqt  of  hunny.  I 
buy  me  some  land  by  Philip's,  and  some  pees 
got,  and  now  I  vas  a  pig  pee-man  tu.  I  bide  2 
kolonays,  and  dig  der  grount  oudt  and  get  10 
more.  Aint  dot  goot?  So  now  I  vas  12  got. 
1894  vas  nix  goot,  and  my  pees  all  go  dide  ex- 
cept 7;  and  ven  I  see  dat  I  vas  all  proke  up, 
and  cride  my  eys  vide  open  shut.  Philip*s  pees 
all  go  dide,  and  he  don't  vas  in  der  pee  pishness 
now  any  more.  He  says  pees  ish  nix  goot.  I 
don't  dink  dat  vay.  I  vas  in  it  tu  mit  bote 
feet,  and  I  dink  I  vill  suckseed  I  vas  alone 
by  mine  selef,  and  I  soon  get  me  a  new  house 
made,  and  den  Catarina  will  der  ocean  come 
over,  den  ve'll  got  married.  Dat  Catarina  is 
such  a  goot  girl,  and  ven  we  vas  got  married 
some  day  on  your  wheel  get  and  come  and  see 
us.    Dat  vas  all.    Goot  by.        Frits  Braun. 

San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.,  Dec.  9. 


best  pieces  of  furniture  that  the  section-honey 
producer  can  have.  It  eoeta  but  a  few  cents  to 
make  one,  and  one  can  save  dollars  In  founda- 
tion by  its  use,  and  it  makes  the  comb  very 
nice  and  clear.  Yes,  and  I  have  been  lending 
my  leveler  all  arouod  the  country  to  bee-keep- 
ers, after  they  saw  how  nice  my  work  had  been 
performed;  and  Bro.  Taylor  ought  to  have  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  presenting  so  valuable  a 
present  to  the  bee-fraternity,  and  I  suggest  the 
same.  J.  A.  Goldbn. 

Reinersville,  O.,  Feb.  7. 


A  PLAN  FOR  TRAN8FBRRIN6. 

I  wish  to  transfer  40  colonies  as  follows:  Dur- 
ing fruit- bloom,  remove  the  hive  containing 
bees  from  its  stand,  and  place  a  new  hive  con- 
taining 5  frames  of  foundation  in  its  place. 
Drive  all  the  bees  into  the  new  hive;  place  a 
queen-excluding  honey-board  upon  the  top  of 
it,  and  then  place  the  old  hives  upon  top  of 
this.  My  theory  is,  that  bees  will  go^up  into 
the  old  hive,  and  care  for  brood  and  eggs;  but 
as  the  queen  can  not  get  above,  a  majority  will 
remain  below  and  draw  out  the  foundation  into 
comb.  In  31  days  remove  the  old  hive,  and  run 
combs  into  wax.  Can  you  recommend  the  plan  ? 
Would  they  be  likely  to  swarm  ? 

Browning,  111.,  Feb.  18.  G.  A.  Dykr. 

[The  plan  you  speak  of  for  transferring  will 
probably  work;  but  a  better  way  would  oe  to 
move  the  old  stand  to  one  side  a  few  inches, 
and,  when  all  the  brood  was  hatched  out  in  the 
old  one,  remove  it  after  shaking  the  bees  all  oft 
in  front  of  the  new  one.— Ed.] 


B.  TAYLOR'S  COHB-LBVELER  A  VALUABLE  TOOL 
FOR  THE  APIABY. 

Well,  that  comb-leveler,  that  B.  Taylor  in- 
vented, I  made  one  the  next  day  after  I  saw  the 
cut  in  GLBANiNes;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  sec- 
tions suitable  I  went  to  work  and  did  the  nicest 
job  of  comb- leveling.    It  is  certainly  one  of  the 


E  E.  G.,  Pa.— No  one  has  ever  advertised  the 
stlngless  bees  of  Mexico  or  Cuba:  in  fact,  they 
can  not  very  well  be  domesticated.  They  are 
too  much  like  ordinary  flies.  We  had  a  little 
colony  of  them  once,  but  could  do  nothing  with 
them;  at  least,  no  more  than  we  could  do  with 
an  ordinary  nest  of  bumble-bees. 

/.  L.  £[.,  Mont.— Snow  drifted  up  against  the 
entrances  of  hives  will  do  no  particular  harm. 
Sometimes,  however,  after  a  rain  or  thaw,  the 
snow  melts,  runs  into  the  eri^rances,  and  freezes. 
Unless  the  Ice  is  removed  the  colony  within 
will  die;  but  ordinary  snow  does  no  harm  what- 
ever. 

You  could  possibly  pour  syrup  from  a  heighf 
into  empty  combs,  and  give  the  bees  the  combs. 
We  have  done  this;  but  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory way  is  to  give  the  bees  lumps  of  sugar  or 
syrup  direct  from  the  feeder  placed  directly 
over  the  brood -frames.  The  pepper-box  feeder 
will  answer  very  nicely  for  this  purpose. 

S,  G.,  Wash.--Yovi  can  have  a  double  en- 
trance, as  you  suggest.  As  to  how  the  bees  will 
fill  the  sections  In  such  a  case,  I  can  not  speak 
from  experience;  but  for  some  reason  the  ma- 
jority of  honey-producers  prefer  only  one  en- 
trance. The  principal  reason,  I  suspect,  is  that 
bees  try  to  get  their  surpltis  as  far  away  from 
the  entrance  as  possible,  away  from  the  cold 
and  away  from  robbers. 

W.  G.  J.,  N.  F.— The  trouble  that  you  speak 
of,  bees  building  comb  between  the  separators, 
that  is,  above  and  below  them,  if  I  understand 
you,  is  a  little  unusual,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  possible  fact  that  you  may  al- 
low the  supers  to  become  too  much  crowded. 
If  you  place  another  super  under.  Just  before 
the  one  is  completed,  you  will  remedy  the 
trouble  to  some  extent.  Theiise  of  wider  sep- 
arators will  also  be  an  advantage,  as  you  sug- 
gest. 

A.  B.,  0.— I  would  not  advise  you  to  set  the 
bees  out,  even  if  they  are   uneasy.     It  ta  too 
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early  yet.  Give  Ihe  cellar  good  yentllatioii  at 
night,  when  it  Is  not  'too  cold,  by  leaving  the 
doon  and  windows  open,  and  dose  op  again  in 
the  morning.  I  would  hardly  advise  yon  to 
take  yonr  bees  ont  before  maples  come  into 
blossom.  Some,  however,  think  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  take  their  bees  out  early;  bnt  better 
tike  them  ont  a  little  too  late  than  too  early. 

A.  C.  A,,  Wis,— It  you  do  not  claim  that  the 
honey  you  are  selling,  bought  of  another,  is  of 
your  own  raising,  I  do  not  see  why  your  cus- 
tomers shonld  object  to  It  providing  you  stand 
guarantee  as  to  its  pnrity.  Snch  objection  as 
yoQ  find  is  very  anosual  indeed.  They  certain- 
ly could  not  arrest  you  for  selling  what  you  do 
not  produce  yourself,  unless,  perhaps,  there 
shoold  be  an  ordinance  against  selling  stuff 
which  you  have  not  yourself  produced,  without 
ft  license. 

E.  T.  C  N.  F.,  desires  us  to  offer  a  reward  to 
chemists  who  will  discover  some  chemical 
which,  used  in  small  quantities,  will  prevent 
the  granulation  of  extracted  honey.  The  best 
method  I  know  of  is  to  bring  the  honey  up  to 
180  degrees,  never  higher,  and  seal  immediately 
while  hot.  Sometimes  it  will  not  granulate  for 
two  years,  and  sometimes  it  will  in  one  yearns 
time  or  less.  I  should  not  like  to  put  any  thing 
into  honey  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  it  Just  as  the  bees  give  it  to  us. 

J,  M,  W.^  Cal.—l  can  give  you  no  particu- 
lars In  regard  to  mixing  glucose  with  honey. 
Snch  a  practice  is  condemned  by  all  reputable 
bee-keepers,  and  I  feel  sure  you  would  not 
knowingly  desire  to  do  injufy  to  the  industry. 
In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  if  you  could  make  it 
pay  on  a  small  scale.  Yes,  there  Is  a  demand 
for  water- white  honey;  but  I  think  you  will 
find  In  every  case  it  is  pure,  genuine  sweet, 
from  the  flowers.  White-sage  honey  from  your 
State  Is  water-white,  and  clear  and  beautiful 
in  color;  but  glucosed  honey  is  abominable  to 
the  taste  and  injurious  to  the  health. 

H.  C.  S.,  Fto.— The  method  of  using  two 
starters  in  one  section,  as  spoken  of  by  B.  Tay- 
lor in  a  recent  number  of  Qlbaninos,  was  the 
one  originally  advocated,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller.  He  puts  In  a  wide  starter  at  the  top  of 
the  section  and  a  narrow  one  at  the  bottom,  the 
two  starters  being  about  >^  or  )^  inch  apart. 
The  bottom  starter  should  not  be  much  wider 
than  K  or  ^  in.,  otherwise  It  will  tumble  over 
and  only  make  the  matter  worse.  The  object 
of  the  bottom  starter  Is  to  induce  the  bees  to 
make  a  continuous  comb  attachment  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  section.  This  fills  the  sec- 
tion out  better,  and  better  fits  them  forshipping. 

J.  Y.  7.,  N,  Y.—Ii  would  be  impossible  to  give 
an  exact  answer  to  yonr  question  as  to  the 
proper  size  of  a  honey -tank  for  two  hundred 
colonies  of  bees.  Mnch  would  depend  upon  the 
honey-flow,  locality,  and  whether  you  desired 


to  store  the  entire  crop;  if  the  latter,  the  tank 
would  need  to  hold  about  one  thousand  gallons. 
This  would  allow  about  50  lbs.  per  colony. 

In  reply  to  your  second  question,  an  eight- 
foot  windmill,  under  a  good  stiff  breeze,  might 
run  a  light  power  mandrel  for  a  7- In.  circular 
saw;  but  a  ten  or  twelve  foot  would  be  mnch 
better. 

B.  N.  B,^  Jfinn.— You  can  practice  uniting  as 
yon  suggest.  If  you  are  not  particular  about 
which  queen,  the  bees  will  destroy  one  and 
keep  the  other.  Otherwise  you  had  better  de- 
stroy or  remove  the  least  valuable  one. 

Japanese  buckwheat  yields  no  more  honey, 
bnt  larger  and*  more  grain.  All  buckwheat 
honey  is  dark,  and  all  about  the  same  quality. 

There  are  ways  of  doing  something  toward 
the  prevention  of  swarming  when  running  for 
honey.  All  these,  and  more,  are  set  forth  in  our 
A  BC  of  Bee  Culture. 

J.  S.  C,  Mich,— I  think  you  misunderstood  Mr. 
Boardman.  By  unfertilized  eggs  he  meant  eggs 
laid  by  queens  that  had  not  been  fertilized;  but, 
as  we  now  know,  queens  have  the  power  to  lay 
both  fertile  and  unfertile  eggs.  You  will  find 
this  matter  quite  fully  explained  in  Cheshire's 
work,  **Bees  and  Bee-keeping,**  Vol.  I.;  also 
In  "  The  Honey  Bee,'*  by  Cowan,  and  in  "Dzier- 
zon  Theory."  which  has  now  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  fact.  In  the  end  of  each  egg  there 
is  a  microplle,  or  minute  hole.  Bach  egg  laid 
for  a  worker  bee  receives  through  this  opening, 
as  It  passes  from  the  ovary  of  the  queen,  the 
spermatic  fluid;  but  the  eggs  for  drones  do  not 
receive  the  fluid. 

L.  C.  J.,  0.  —  In  regard  to  windbreaks,  I 
would  not  advise  going  to  the  expense  of  set- 
ting out  trees  of  any  kind,  because  It  takes  so 
many  years  for  them  to  mature  sufficiently  to 
be  of  any  service.  It  Is  true,  we  have  around 
our  apiary  a  row  of  tall  evergreens;  but  they 
have  been  seventeen  years  In  growing,  and  It  is 
only  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  they 
have  been  of  much  service.  They  make  a  per- 
fect windbreak— the  very  best— but  they  are 
very  expensive;  and  by  the  time  they  would  be 
of  service  many  an  apiarist  would  be  out  of  the 
business.  As  a  general  rule  we  would  advise 
the  selection  of  a  locality  where  natural  wind- 
breaks may  be  found.  The  apiary  can  often  be 
located  iu  the  L  that  is  sometimes  formed  by 
the  barn  and  wagonsheds.  If,  however,  there 
is  only  one  place  where  the  apiary  can  be  locat- 
ed, and  that  has  no  windbreak,  I  would  advise 
putting  up  a  tight  board  fence,  say  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  using  cedar  posts  If  you  can  get  them. 
This  will  last  a  good  many  years,  and  be  ready 
for  Immediate  use. 

No,  windbreaks  do  no  harm  in  shutting  out 
summer- breezes.  If  the  bees  have  sufficient 
entrance  they  can  create  ventilation  enough  to 
keep  the  hive  cool,  providing  they  have  a  little 
assistance  in  the  way  of  shade. 
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Wb  have  received  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Mr.  Thaddeas  Smith,  an  old  contributor  and 
subscriber,  against  the  idea  of  petitioning  (Con- 
gress to  order  an  appropriation  for  printing  100,- 
000  copies  of  Benton's  new  book,  as  proposed  by 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton.  The  protest  is  well  worded, 
and  sound  in  argument;  and  before  bee-keepers 
go  too  far,  perhaps  they  had  better  wait  until 
they  see  his  article.  Unfortonately  it  comes 
too  late  for  this  issue,  but  It  will  appear  March 
15.  

We  have  excellent  pure-food  laws  in  this 
State;  and  a  recent  decision  from  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  sustains  them  on  every  point.  It 
is  a  misdemeanor,  not  only  to  adulterate,  but  to 
sell  foods  in  the  State,  even  though  adulterated 
in  another  State;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  vender  knows  of  the  adulteration 
of  the  product  or  not.  The  State  does  not  have 
to  prove  it,  and  he  Is  liable  just  the  same.  The 
recent  decision  means  at  least  $20,000  to  the 
State  annually.  Our  food-inspectors  are  active 
and  alert,  and  are  making  the  sale  of  adulterat- 
ed food-stuffs  a  dangerous  business. 


We  have  on  hand  several  good  articles  in 
type  which  have  been  crowded  out  of  this  and 
the  previous  number  for  lack  of  room.  I  have 
been  in  hopes  we  could  "  catch  up  "  with  our 
space;  but  as  I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  it 
now,  we  shall  have  to  add  extra  pages  next 
issue  to  take  them  in.  I  also  have  more  good 
articles  in  manuscript  which  I  fear  will  never 
even  get  into  type,  for  the  reason  that  the  rule 
of  the  ''survival  of  the  fittest*'  will  make  some 
of  them  give  room  to  something  perhaps  a  little 
better  or  more  seasonable.  The  editorial  fan- 
ning-mi  II  may  not  aVwaya  do  a  good  Job  of 
sifting;  but  when  it  gets  out  of  gear,  kindly 
call  the  editor's  attention  and  he  will  see  if  it 
can  be  fixed. 


During  the  past  few  days  we  have  received 
several  complaints  against  F.  I.  Sage  &  Sons, 
commission  merchants,  of  New  York.  We  had 
decided  to  drop  their  advertisement  until  these 
matters  were  adjusted,  when  we  received  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  the  firm  had  failed. 
Their  card  is  out  now  of  course.  The  only 
reason  we  speak  of  it  now  is  to  prevent  fur- 
ther consignments  from  going  to  tiieir  address. 
Of  course  any  honey  sent  on  commission  is  the 
property  of  the  shipper,  and  can  be  by  him  re- 
plevined.  F.  I.  Sage  &  Sons,  were  an  old  firm 
in  whom  we  had  always  placed  confidence,  and 
we  regret  matters  have  taken  the  turn  that 
they  have.  

In  our  last  issue,  page  137,  in  a  footnote  just 
following  the  statements  of  the  three  bee-hive 
manufacturers  I  said,  *'  Besides  ourj^elves  I  be- 
lieve the  three  firms  here  represented  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  country  who  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  beehive  material  so  far  as  wood- 
work is  concerned."  In  saying  this  I  did  an 
injustice  to  an  old  well-known  advert i!««'r,  E. 
Kretchmer,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  By  his  card  In 
this  issue  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  well  equip- 
ped for  manufacturing  every  thing  in  the  line 
of  bee-goods.  I  don't  know  how  I  overlooked 
him;  but  by  good  rights  I  should  have  included 
him  in  the  list  of  those ''who  manufacture  a 
full  line  of  bee-hive  material."  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  three,  I  have  asked  him  to  make  a 
similar  statement  of  his  business,  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  publish  later  with  his  photograph. 


FOUNDATION  BY  THE  OLD  PROCESS  OP  DIPPING, 

PtVB  TIMES   MORE    LIABLE  TO  STRETCH 

IN  THE  HTVE  THAN  THE  NEW 

WEED  PROCESS. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  got  the  new  Weed  process 
of  making  foundation  nicely  underway,  we  sent 
Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  of  Stewart,  Fla.,  sample 
sheets  of  the  product,  and  sample  sheets  of  the 
old  foundation,  same  weights  and  size.  These 
he  wa^  to  test  in  the  apiary  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  to  determine  the  relative 
sag  or  stretch  of  the  two  kinds  of  foundation  in 
the  hive.  After  he  had  made  his  first  tests,  he 
wrote  us  that  the  difference  was  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  new  process;  but  the  weather  was 
hardly  suitable  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 
A  month  or  so  later  we  heard  from  him  again, 
under  date  of  Feb.  19,  giving  more  exhaustive 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  showed  that 
the  sag  by  the  old  proeesSy  or  dipped  founda- 
tion, he  had  been  trying,  was  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  by  the  new  process. 

Mr.  Poppleton,  cautious  as  he  is,  desires  to 
test  the  matter  further,  when  the  weather  is 
hotter,  and  will  report  again.  He  adds:  "It 
looks  as  though  your  claim,  that  the  new 
method  gives  extra  toughness  to  the  wax,  is 
correct."  Any  one  who  works  the  two  kinds, 
the  new  and  the  old,  in  his  hands  can  readily 
see  the  difference;  and  it  is  not  surprising  at  all 
that  the  bees  should  discover  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  new  foundation.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked  that  the  bees  can 
work  this  wax  In  a  much  cooler  temperature 
than  the  old  dipped  product. 


8YRUP  BY  the  COLD  PROCESS  VERSUS  THAT  BY 
THE  OLD  WAY. 

Skylark,  in  another  column,  calls  attention 
to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Elwood  regarding  syrup  for  feeding 
made  by  using  heat,  versus  that  made  by  the 
cold  process,  as  was  spoken  of  in  Gleanings 
some  time  last  fall.  Both  of  these  bee-keepers 
are  practical  men;  and  when  two  such  doctors 
disagree,  who  shall  decide  ?     /-^/-^rrfp 

Last  winter,  and  so  far  this  wnnj^f  we  tried, 
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and  are  trying  syrop  by  the  cold  process,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  fully  equal  (If  not  su- 
perior) to  tlie  ordinary  syrup  made  }4  water 
and  H  sugar  where  heat  was  used ;  and  by  the 
coH  process  we  have  used  the  sugar  and  water 
half  and  half,  and  it  was  then  brought  more 
nearly  to  the  consistency  in  which  bees  find  the 
raw  nectar  in  the  flowers.  Such  thin  syrup,  I 
am  sore,  is  ripened  better  whether  heat  is  used 
or  not;  and  when  sealed  in  the  combs,  for  us  at 
least,  it  makes  very  much  better  stores.  None 
of  socb  syrup  has  shown  the  least  tendency  to- 
ward granulation,  and  the  bees  last  winter 
came  out  on  it  in  perfect  condition.  I  do  not 
believe  heat  has  very  much  to  do  with  it  either 
way.  Mechanical  mixtures  can  be  effected 
perfectly  by  vigorous  stirring,  either  hot  or  cold, 
providing  the  sugar  is  in  proportion  of  half  and 
half,  and  this,  in  our  experience,  is  quite  thick 
enough  in  order  to  insure  ripening  on  the  part 
of  the  bees.  They  will  then  reduce  it  down 
themselves  to  the  right  consistency,  if  you  give 
them  a  chance. 

BAD  0OMMIB8ION  MBH;   OB,    SLIPSHOD  BBE- 

KSBPEB8  AND  SLIPSHOD  METHODS  OF 

PUTTINO  UP   HONEY. 

I  HAVE  had  a  good  deal  to  say  lately  In  re- 
gard to  selling  honey  on  commission;  and  I 
have  also  referred  to  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  that  are  practiced  by  some  commission 
houses  not  overly  scrupulous.  But  I  am  com- 
ing to  believe  more  and  more  the  trouble  is  as 
mach  with  the  bee-keepers  as  with  the  com- 
mission houses.  Please  read  the  article  by  Geo. 
F.  Bobbins,  in  another  column.  I  tell  you  it 
is  perfectly  abominable,  the  way  bee-keepers 
put  op  their  honey.  The  majority  of  them  do 
not  stop  to  scrape  their  sections,  do  not  think  it 
pays  to  grade,  or,  if  they  do  think  so,  they  do 
not  take  the  time  to  do  it.  Then,  moreover, 
they  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in  trying 
u>  economize  in  putting  up  their  comb  honey 
in  cheap,  poorly  made  (home-made),  shipping- 
cases;  and  a  good  many  times  these  shipping- 
cases  are  too  large  to  fill  out  the  crates,  and 
sticks  and  boards  are  used  to  fill  out  the  crate. 
I  saw  some  such  cases  when  I  called  at  one  of 
the  commission  stores  in  Chicago;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  honey -merchants  can  not.  and 
do  not,  realize  on  such  honey  full  market 
quotatloos. 

The  great  and  absorbing  question  nowadays 
with  bee-keepers  Is,  how  to  get  the  honey. 
Well,  having  gotten  it,  what  folly  it  Is  to  knock 
off  from  y^  to  >8  of  its  value— yes,  even  more 
than  that— when  a  very  little  time  and  ingenu- 
ity and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper 
would  save  It  all  I  For  instance,  how  much 
timewlii  it  take  to  grade  2000  or  3000  lbs.  of 
comb  honey?  I  venture  to  say  a  ton  can  be 
graded  by  a  smart  boy  or  woman  easily  within 
ft  day.  And  I  am  sure  it  would  add,  easily,  a 
cent  a  pound  to  the  value  of  the  honey.    Or, 


in  other  words,  that  smart  boy  or.  woman 
could  earn  $90  for  the  day's  work.  Pretty  good 
wages,  you  say.  Well,  perhaps  that  person  can 
make  another  cent  by  scraping.  But  some  **  pen- 
ny-wise" be^•kee"per«  imagine  they  are  going 
to  save  two  or  three  cents  on  shipping-cases  by 
making  them  th<>msflves.  Th«'y  figure  the 
lumber  costs  so  much  a  foot,  and  that  they  can 
get  them  made  at  the  planlng-mill.  They  get 
them  made,  but  what  are  they  ?  The  buzz-saws 
they  use  at  these  mills  generally  have  very 
coarse  teeth,  and  the  work  is  rough;  and  then 
they  don't  understand,  as  do  the  t>ee-hi  ve  manu- 
facturers, the  importance  of  absolute  accuracy; 
and,  furthermore,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
at  the  Job  in  the  first  place.  The  bee-keeper 
who  saves  two  or  three  cents  on  a  shipping- 
case  will  probably  lose  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
cents  on  every  case  of  honey  because  the  goods 
look  so ''  ornery  "  and  awkward.  The  average 
commission  men  receive  honey  put  up  in  all 
sorts  of  styles;  but  these  •*  ornery  "  lots  have  to 
wait  until  all  the  best  lots  are  cleaned  out,  and 
then  buyers  will  take  It  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price. 

Commission  men  have  come  in  for  their  fair 
share  of  blame;  but  beekeepers  must  not  for- 
get that  the  trouble  is  not  solely  with  them.  I 
have  referred  to  slipshod ness  In  putting  up 
honey  before,  and  I  shall  keep  on  referring  to  it 
until  bee-keeper",  at  least  our  subscribers,  will 
get  to  the  point  where  they  will  put  up  their 
honey,  and  realize  decent  prices.  Give  the  com- 
mission men  fits  if  you  want  to;  but  do  not  lay 
all  things  at  their  doors. 


PASTKNINe  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION  INTO 
BROOD -FRAMES. 

As  this  is  about  the  season  of  the  year  when 
bee-keepers  will  be  doing  this  work,  a  few  hints 
may  not  come  amiss.  There  are  a  score  or 
more  of  ways  of  doing  It.  Some  of  them  are 
good,  but  more  are  poor.  Putting,  as  we  do, 
hundreds  of  sheets  into  brood-frames,  we  can 
not  afford  to  fuss  with  any  but  the  very  best. 
But  you  say  you  have  already  tried  those  In 
our  catalog;  but  from  the  number  of  inquiries 
that  have  come  in,  it  seems  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  yet  understood.  The  method 
that  we  prefer  is  that  shown  on  the  next  page. 

Thi<  is  a  modification  of  the  Ilambaugb  rol- 
ler used  so  successfully  by  the  Dadants  and 
others.  It  consists  of  a  handle  slotted  out  at  one 
end  to  receive  a  wooden  wheel,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  through,  and  nice- 
ly rounded  on  the  edge.  All  that  is  required  Is 
to  put  the  sheet,  one  edge  of  It,  along  the 
molded  comb-guide,  and  then,  with  the  roller 
previously  dipped  In  water,  roll  the  edge  down 
until  it  adheres  to  the  comb-guido  firmly.  8o 
far  so  good.  But  it  seems  that  some  of  our 
friends  and  patrons  have  done  all  this  and  yet 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  a  good  Job. 
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In  talking  with  our  people  this  morning  who 
put  in  foundation,  I  think  perhaps  I  have 
omitted  one  or  two  essential  points  in  the  di- 
rections. One  is,  that  the  foundation  should  be 
set  in  the  sun,  near  a  stove,  or  a  coil  of  pipe,  if 


FIG.  1. 

the  day  is  not  warm  enough  to  make  it  soft  and 
pliable.  This  is  quite  essential;  otherwise, 
after  the  edge  of  the  sheet  is  rolled  on  to  the 
comb  guide,  it  Is  liable  to  pull  off.  But  our 
people  say  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  the 
foundation  warm,  providing  the  wooden  wheel 
UseJJ  is  kept  immersed,  while  not  In  use,  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water.  Even  If  the  foundation  is 
cold  and  hard,  the  wheel,  steaming  hot,  softens 
the  edge  so  that  a  good  firm  attachment  may 
be  made.    Perhaps  there  may  be  times  when  it 


no,  2. 
will  be  necessary  to  warm  the  foundation  and 
use  the  hot  water  too;  but  ordinarily,  In  sum- 
mer weather,  when  foundation  is  set  near  a 
window  where  the  sun  strikes  it,  the  wooden 
roller  will  make  it  stick,  even  when  lubricated 
with  cold  water. 

But  not  all  people  can  be  got  to  place  the 
same  estimate  on  tne  same  device.    Some  pre- 


FIG.  3. 

fer  the  melted-wax  plan.  There  are  several; 
and  perhaps  the  best  one  is  simply  a  tin  tube 
about  K  Inch  In  diameter,  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  tapering  at  the  end  with  a  small  hole  at 


apex.  On  one  side,  near  the  handle,  is  pricked 
a  small  hole  so  that  when  the  tube  is  stood  np 
in  a  cup  of  hot  wax  (heated  by  a  lamp)  the  air 
will  oificape  and  the  wax  will  flow  in  at  the 
small  hole  in  the  apex  before  referred  to.  In 
use  the  flow  of  wax  may  be  regulated  somewhat 
by  stopping  the  air-hole  with  the  thumb.  (See 
Fig.  3.) 

The  foundation  is  put  Into  the  frame,  and 
laid  against  the  comb-guide.  Then  the  little 
tool  containing  the  hot  wax  is  drawn  out,  and 
the  point  inserted  up  into  the  corner  of  the 
frame,  and  it  is  then  drawn  across  the  whole 
top-bar,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  The  hot  wax  runs 
out  of  the  little  hole  in  the  end,  leaving  a  train 
of  wax  along  the  edge  of  the  foundation  to  fas- 
ten it. 

This  implement  is  specially  serviceable  where 
a  groove  is  made  in  the  top-bar.  The  founda- 
tion is  inserted  In  this  groove,  and  then  this 
tool  with  its  hot  wax  is  drawn  along  the  edge. 
The  wax  runs  out,  thoroughly  cementing  the 
foundation  into  the  groove. 

A  tool  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  is 
shown  in  the  next  engraving.  This  is  simply  t 
piece  of  tin,  as  shown,  and  monnted  in  a  wood- 


no.  4. 
en  handle.  One  end  of  this  wooden  trough,  as 
it  were,  is  drawn  to  a  small  hole  or  opening. 
To  use,  dip  It  full  of  hot  wax,  and  draw  it 
quickly  along  the  edge  of  the  foundation.  Id 
contact  with  the  top- bar. 

Both  of  these  ideas  we  got  from  Mr.  J.  Van- 
Deusen,  of  flat- bottom -foundation  fame.  He 
has  used  these  implements  for  years,  and  pre- 
fers this  method  of  fastening  to  any  other  he 
knows  of. 

In  order  that  I  might  myself  place  a  proper 
e5*timate  on  these  tools  as  compared  with  the 
Hambaugh  pressare  method,  I  tried  the  tube 
first  described,  going  to  the  wax-room,  where 
there  is  melted  wax  and  plenty  of  foundation 
and  brood-frames.  Yes,  indeed,  I  found  I  could 
fasten  foundation,  and  do  it  quickly,  but  not 
any  more  quickly  than  with  a  Hambaugh  rol- 
ler, but  not  nearly  as  nice  a  job,  either  in  looks 
or  in  the  security  of  the  fastening.  The  wax 
bad  a  fashion  of  streaming  over  things,  and 
then  I  found  I  had  to  hold  the  frame  still  for  a 
full  minute  In  order  to  allow  the  streak  of  hot 
wax  to  cool  before  I  could  lay  It  down.  And 
even  after  it  cooled,  the  sheet  would  sometimes 
pull  out.  But  I  could  readily  6ee  that  the  tool 
was  the  best  implement  we  could  possibly  use 
providing  a  groove  were  cut  in  the  top-bar  on 
the  under  side,  far  better  than  the  Hambaugh 
roller  or  any  similar  device.  For  those  who 
prefer  and  will  have  saw-kerfs  in  the  top-bar, 
this,  in  my  Judgment,  iS/the  best  fastener  yet 
brought  out       Digitized  by  VjOOQIC; 
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Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  rlffhteous;  but  the 
Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  alL— PSAUf  34: 19. 

From  the  above  It  would  seem  that  it  Is  God's 
will  that  we  should  bear  afflictious.  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  pain  and  suffering.  That  is,  a 
certain  amount  of  trial  and  affliction  seems  tP 
be  best  for  poor  weak  humanity.  Don't  let  me 
be  misondersiood  here.  God  Is  our  father,  and 
we  are  his  children.  Our  best  well-being  seems 
to  demand  that  we  should  come  to  him  often. 
We  should  make  him— or  his  Son—our  friend 
and  counselor.  If  we  had  good  health  and 
strength,  and  success  In  every  thing  everywhere, 
we  should  become  proud,  overbearing,  and  per- 
haps Indifferent  and  lazy.  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  I 
have  oftentimes  been  conscious  that,  when  I  am 
relieved  of  rettponsi bill ty,  pain,  and  trials,  I /or- 
06t  to  be  thankful.  Yes,  I  forget  the  great  God 
above,  and  what  I  owe  to  him;  therefore,  in 
the  language  of  oar  text,  we  are  to  recognize 
that  **many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  rfght- 
eous;'*  and  these  afflictions  are  not  always 
because  we  have  done  wrong.  The  tornado 
that  blows  down  our  balldtngs  and  does  us 
injury  is  certainly  no  fault  of  ours.  It  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  very  well  help  or  prevent; 
neither  does  It  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  wicked.  A  great  many  of  our 
afflictions  and  sufferings  do  come  because  of 
oor  own  sinfolness,  bat  not  necessarily  all  of 
them. 

Now,  let  OS  not  fofget  the  last  half  of  our 
tBXt:  **Bat  the  LonT  delivereth  him  out  of 
them  all.'*  That  is  a  pretty  broad  promise, 
mv  friends.  No  matter  what  overtakes  as.  nor 
whose  fault  it  is,  the  promise  is  that  the  Lord 
can  and  toiU  deliver  his  people  out  of  aU  of 
these  things. 

Since  my  talks  in  resard  to  doctoring  without 
medicine,  and  especially  since  the  little  illus- 
tration I  gave  yon  a  short  time  ago,  how  Mrs. 
Root  was  given  relief  in  answer  to  prayer  (when 
medicines  and  doctors  seemed  to  be  powerless), 
I  have  not  only  had  great  numbers  of  kind  let- 
ters, but  several  books  have  been  sent  me  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  One  that  attracts  my 
attention  most  of  all  is  a  little  book  of  about 
250  pages,  by  B.  E.  By  rum.  of  Grand  Junction, 
Mich.  I  see  the  price  marked  on  the  cover  is 
35  cts.  The  title  of  this  book  is  "  Divine  Heal- 
ing of  Soul  and  Body.*'  This  title  of  itself 
awakened  my  interest,  as  you  might  feel  sure 
it  would.  Now,  I  have  read  a  large  number  of 
books  already  on  this  matter.  Please  do  not 
feel  hurt,  dear  friends,  when  I  tell  you  I  have 
felt  troubled  about  this  "faith  cure;"  and  es- 
pecially have  I  felt  troubled  when  I  have  known 
these  people  to  carry  these  matters  to  such  ex- 
tremes that  they  neglected  to  send  for  a  physi- 
cian. In  a  critical  case.  Yes,  I  think  there  are 
instances  where,  instead  of  employing  a  sur- 
geon to  set  a  broken  limb,  the  friends  have 
relied  on  their  prayers,  and  expected  God  to 
perform  a  miracle.  Please  pardon  me  for  this 
plain  talk,  for  1  think  this  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say  In  the  way  of  fault-findlnff  In  regard  to 
faith  cure.  Well,  this  little  book  of  friend 
Byrum's  seems  to  be  very  sensible  and  rational, 
even  while  It  tells  of  wonderful  care<«  that  came 
about  by  simply  trusting  God.  and  holding  fast 
to  his  promises.  May  I  digress  a  little  just 
here?  Quite  a  good  many  religions  books  are 
wnt  to  me  to  rea<!.  A  good  many  of  them.  It 
seems  to  me.  are  a  string  of  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  without  point  or  reason— at  least, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  my  good  sense  or  under- 
standing. I  absolutely  can  not  have  the  pa- 
tience to  read  them,  and  it  troubles  me  to  think 


that  other  people  should  commend  a  book  so 
very  highly,  when  to  me  it  has  no  connected 
idea.    1  wonder  if  any  of  the  rest  of  you  have 
had  similar  experiences.    I  have  tried  to  think 
the  fault  was  mine;  but  for  some  reason  God 
has  not  given  me  a  faculty  lo  understand  theo- 
logical doctrines;  or.  In  other  words,  It  seems 
to  nie  the  d*-ar  friends  who  write  these  books 
and  read  them  are  away  off  from  the  track. 
Thev  arc  wasting  their  paper  and  time  and  ink 
on  tniugs  that  are  comparailvnly  unimportant. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  uf  giving  some  of  these 
hooks  to  the  pastor  of  our  church.    Very  likely 
God  cnll<  ii!«  to  investigate  along  different  lines; 
and  what  Interests  one  does  not  I  n  terost  another. 
Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  little  book, ''Divine 
Healing  of  Soul  and  Body."    Friend  Byrum 
quotes  scripture  texts  right  along*  but  he  uses 
them  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  sensible  way. 
He  uses  the  texts  as  I  would  use  a  hammer, 
saw,  or  crowbar.    They  mean  something,  and 
carry  conviction.    The  first  part  of  the  book  Is 
devoted  to  the  healing  of  the  soul;  and  this, 
surely,  is  a  plain,  common-senfe  ideai    A  man 
can  not  expect  God  to  heal  his  body  when  he  is 
in  spiritual  darkness.    It  has  pained  me  exceed- 
ingly to  hear  certain  persons  who  are  not  godly 
men.  and  not  praying  men,  talk  ''Christian 
science."    Yes.  and  I  think  th^re  are  those  of 
this  class  who  advertise  to  pray  for  sick  people 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money— say  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars.   Such  things  seem  to  me  '*  Just  awful."    I 
know  it  has  been  urged   that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that,  where  a  good  man 
devotes  his  time  to  the  laying-on  of  hands,  and 
prayer,  and  people  get  well,  they  should  give 
something   for   nis  support.    In  fact,  I  have 
heard  of  those  who  make  no  charge  whatever 
for  this  sort  of  treatment,  but  tell  their  patients 
after  they  get  well  they  can  give  them  what 
they  choose.    This  may  seem  to  be  very  fair: 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  do  not  feel  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.    Our  Savior 
never  received  any  sort  of  recompense  for  his 
divine  healing;  and  if  it  be  true  that  God  has 
seen  fit  in  these  latter  days  to  commission  any 
human  being  to  heal  in  like  manner,  I  should 
say  let  him  shun  even  the  appearance  of  evil 
by  refusing  to  accept  pay.    He  who  feedeth  the 
ravens  can  supply  the  wants  of  such  a  child  of 
his.    Mueller,  in  his   great  work  in  London, 
went  to  God,  and  to  him  only,  for  help. 

Permit  me  to  say  right  here  that  a  good 
friend  in  California  has  felt  very  much  hurt 
because  of  what  I  said  about  Schlatter  and  his 
alleged  cures.  Schlatter  never  received  any 
equivalent,  if  I  am  correct,  for  what  he  accom- 
plished In  the  way  of  healing;  and  this  one 
thing  gave  him  his  great  celebrity  and  wonder- 
ful power.    Had  he  at  the  same  time  been  an 


rlghteoustnes"  and  godly  living,  and  had  lie 
done  spiritual  healing  along  with  the  other,  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  God  had 
seen  fit  to  give  him  miraculous  power.  As  it 
was.  I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  raised  the 
standard  of  godliness  anywhere.  Those  he 
healed  were  not  even  told  to  '*go  In  peace,  and 
sin  no  more."  From  all  the  evidence  I  could 
get  1  was  led  to  believe  that  people  imagined 
themselves  healed.  Just  as  they  had  imagined 
themselves  benefited  by  that  innocent  and 
senseless  toy,  Electropoise  (it  is  the  macMne, 
mind  you.  that  I  call  innocent,  and  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  thing  nor  the  papers  that  accept- 
ed the  advertisement  of  It) 

Now,  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say  in 
recrard  to  *'  Divine  Healing,"  let  me  notice  an- 
other book  —  a  much  larger  one  —  entitled 
**  Science  of  Living;  the  New  Gospel  of  Health." 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out.  the  great  point  In 
this  last  book  is,  that  people  should  "  go  with- 
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out  their  breakfast.*'  This  comes  on  the 
ground,  as  you  may  know,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
doctrine  of  two  meals  a  day.  When  I  read  the 
testimonials  from  the  people  who  had  been 
cured,  It  brought  to  mind  a  little  newspaper 
squib  of  years  ago,  and  It  ma^es  me  smile  again 
when  I  think  of  It.  The  title  of  the  squib  was, 
*'  How  to  be  Happy."  The  directions  were 
very  plain  and  simple;  viz.,  **0to  without  your 
breakfast,  and  see  If  you  don*t  feel  happy  when 
dinnertime  comes."  And  I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  there  Is  a  grander  truth  embodied  in  the 
above  than  the  writer  of  it  ever  dreamed  of. 
This  new  "gospel  of  health"  says  when  you 
don*t  feel  a  vigorous  appetite  for  your  break- 
fast, skip  It.  After  a  little  time,  when  poor, 
patient,  and  docile  Dame  Nature  gets  used  to 
the  program,  you  will  not  only  feel  Just  as  well, 
but  ever  so  much  better.  No  doubt  of  it.  The 
starvation  cure  Is  probably  as  old  as  the  hills; 
but  after  having  tried  both  ways  pretty  faith- 
fully, I  would  say,  instead  of  eating  nothing  at 
all  for  breakfast,  eat  Just  lean  l)^fsteak,  and 
nothing  else— not  even  a  crumb  of  bread  nor  a 
drop  of  tea  or  coffee.  I  have  not  the  space  to 
review  this  book,  by  Edward  H.  Dewey,  M.  D.,* 
but  I  must  give  you  Just  one  point  made  by  the 
author.  Before  commencing  the  practice  of 
medicine  he  served  an  apprenticeship  In  a  drug- 
store; and  having  a  natural  bent  toward  the 
matter  of  curing  diseases  he  p^ade  it  quite  a 
study;  and  he  savs  that,  boy  as  he  was,  after 
several  years  in  tne  dnig  business  he  noticed 
this:  People  came  for  remedies,  who  were  af- 
flicted with  various  acute  diseases;  and  he  was 
surprised  to  find  out  that,  no  matter  what  rem- 
edy they  purchased,  they,  as  a  rule,  got  weiU; 
and  then,  of  course,  ascribed  their  recovery  to 
the  medicine  they  took.  No  matter  what  the 
medicine,  the  man  using  It  was  almost  always 
cured.  One  whole  side  of  the  drugstore  was 
occupied  with  variou.'*  patent  medicines  piled 
up  on  the  shelves.  They  all  did  good.  Oh. 
dear  me!  Did  It  ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  that  feature  performs  a  cure,  and  the 
dosing  gets  the  credit?  Now,  is  it  not  true 
that  here  lies  the  explanation,  not  onlv  of  Elec- 
tropoise,  Schlatter,  **pink  pills,  "safe  cure." 
and  this  whole  long  catalog,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remedies  to  be  found  In  drugstor«^? 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  an  honest  Christian 
physician,  who  has  had  a  large  life-long  prac- 
tice. He  gives  us  a  history  of  his  experiences, 
through  tills  large  book  of  over  330  pages,  and 
now  comes  out  and  tells  people  to  give  up  drugs, 
and,  when  they  are  sick,  go  without  their  break- 
fast. Of  course,  he  Is  most  emphatic  against 
the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  every  thing 
along  in  that  line. 

Now,  dear  reader,  with  your  permls«lon  I 
want  again  to  get  back  to  "Divine  Ht^allng." 
This  little  book  Is  sensible.  If  It  has  any  fault 
it  Is  that  it  urges  too  strongly,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  that  we  shall  trust  In  God.  and 
go  to  him  direct,  no  matter  what  troubles  beset 
or  assail  us.  If  that  dops  not  do.  follow  the  in- 
junction of  James  .5:13-1.5.  Now,  If  he  drooped 
It  right  there  I  should  be  suspicions  of  his 
teachings.  But  he  does  not.  One  chapter  is 
headed.  "  Hindrances  to  Healing."  In  this 
chapter  he  speaks  of  the  ahsnlute  importance 
of  the  one  who  expects  divine  healing  of  being 
pureinheart  and  clean  in  his  habits.    He  says: 

"  Men  sometimes  apply  for  healing  of  dyspep- 
sia, etc..  caused  bv  the  use  of  tobacco,  expecting 
to  continue  the  filthy  habit." 

And  again: 

"  Women  suffering  from  some  dreadful  trouble 
brought  on  by  lacing  and  wearing  of  corsets 

*If  any  of  yon  should  want  this  book,  send  12.25 
t<)  the  Henry  Bill  Publishlnir  Oc,  Norwich,  Ct. 


too  often  desire  to  be  healed,  but  are  not  will- 
ing to  remove  the  cause." 

And  still  again: 

"  Persons  practicing  filthy  habits,  abusers  of 
themselves,  etc-,  call  on  Gkxf  to  heal  them,  aod 
yet  will  not  turn  from  that  which  makes  them- 
selves self  murderers.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
the  world  says  faith  healing  Is  a  failure?*' 

I  would  add  that,  before  a  man  can  consis- 
tently expect  that  God  shall  heal  him,  he  must 
stop  defrauding  or  trying  to  get  ahead  of  his 
neighbor  in  any  unfair  way.  He  must  be  striv- 
ing earnestlv  day  by  day  to  lead  a  consistent 
Christian  life.  There  Is  one  chapter  entitled 
"The  Use  of  Medicine."  He  says,  "  Medicines 
are  made  for  two  classes  of  people— those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  God,  and  those  of  his 
children  who  are  afraid  to  trust  him."  In  the 
same  chapter  occurs  the  following: 

"  What  about  broken  bones?  " 

**  In  such  cases,  if  no  one  present  were  capable 
of  setting  it  properly,  I  would  call  a  physician 
or  surgeon,  if  necessary,  to  set  It,  and  ask  the 
Lord  to  heal  it." 

The  friend  who  wrote  me  from  California 
(mentioned  above)  criticised  me  severely  for 
my  inconsistency  in  giving  Mrs.  Root  the 
poisonous  drug  chloral  right  after  the  very 
plain  and  unmistakable  answer  to  prayer, 
where  she  was  given  sleep  simply  by  my  kneel- 
ing by  the  t)edslde  when  all  the  doctor's  reme- 
dies failed.  My  answer  to  this  Is,  that  I  had 
also  been  praying  that  God  would  give  the  doc- 
tor wisdom  and  understanding  in  doing  his 
part  in  the  matter.  I  myself  should  have  pre- 
ferred that  she  should  not  have  had  the  chloral. 
The  doctor  was  sure  it  would  be  needed  at 
about  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  I  did  not 
feel  like  taking  the  responsibility  of  counter- 
manding the  doctor's  orders  right  at  that  crisis 
of  her  sickness.  Perhaps  I  erred  in  want  of 
faith.  If  so,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  me. 
By  the  way,  Mrs.  Root  entirely  agre<  s  with  me 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  medicine.  She  thinks 
now  that  possibly  she  might  have  got  along 
lust  as  well  with  less  medicine;  yet  we  do  not 
feel  like  setting  our  opinion  above  that  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  family  physician. 

In  this  little  book  friend  Byrum  gives  us 
experiences  of  large  numbers  of  people  scattered 
all  over  our  land,  who  have  been  healed  by  slm- 

Fly  making  their  trouhlfg  the  subject  of  prayer, 
was  much  Interested  In  seeing  the  large  num- 
ber of  testimonials  from  dyspeptics.*  and  those 
who  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  eat  ordi- 
nary food.  After  reading  the  book  the  first 
evening.  I  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would, 

♦These  people  ate  with  impunity  things  that  had 
been  formerly  hurtful,  by  simply  asklnir  God  to 
remove  the  trouble,  to  give  them  healthy  assimila- 
tion and  digestion.  Now,  a  beautiful  thoujrht  comes 
in  right  here:  These  subjects  of  divine  healing  were 
not  cured  by  praying  once  about  the  matter,  nor 
once  a  nionih.  Diy  by  day  they  asked  God  to  give 
them  healthy  digestion.  Very  likely  it  was  done 
before  partaklnir  of  each  meal.  Now,  where  we  sit 
down  to  the  table,  and  somebody  asks  a  blessing, 
we  often  he?ir  the  phrase.  **0  Lord,  bless  this  food 
to  our  use  *'  or  some  similar  expression.  It  never 
orcurrred  to  me  till  Just  recently  that  this  askings 
blessiriff  upon  our  food,  or '*  saying  grace,"  as  It  Is 
sometimes  calltKl,  miffht  and  should  include  asking 
God  to  help  us  In  our  digestion.  When  we  do  this, 
of  course  we  should  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
help  ourselves;  and  especially  should  we  guard 
against  the  temptation  U>overeat,or  to  eat  unwisely 
of  rich  foods  that  happen  to  please  the  taste.  Tbos€ 
who  are  seeking  hollnesa  certainly  can  not  consis- 
tently be  prluttonous;  and  thus  you  see  it  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  that  spiritual  heatihff,  or  heal- 
ing of  the  soul,  should  come  first,  and  the  healing  of 
the  body  afterward;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  little  book.  '*  Divine  Healing,"  has  put  the  mat- 
ter. Digitizecf 
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If  consistent  with  hfs  will,  permit  me  to  eat 
such  food  as  other  people  do.  The  next  morn- 
ing, and  for  almost  a  week  afterward.  I  ate 
what  I  pleased,  and  enjoyed  better  health  than 
I  have  enjoyed  for  years,  doing  hard  severe 
mental  labor  in  the  omce  right  along  everyday. 
Now,  let  Ds  go  slow  in  this  matter,  and  be  fair 
about  it  I  said  I  ate  *'  what  I  pleased.'*  Well, 
what  I  "pleased"  was  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  lean  meat  as  heretofore.  The  oiher 
was  zwieback  and  breakfast  food  well  cooked, 
with  a  very  little  very  nice  new  white  maple 
sugar.  I  hope  friend  Byrum  will  forgive  me 
for  my  want  of  faith  when  I  say  the  pure  sugar 
from  the  maple  may  not  have  harmed  me  at 
any  other  time.  Ifso,  then,  in  answer  to  my 
prayer,  I  had  made  a  most  pleasant  discovery. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  I  ventured  to  eat  some 
hot  bread,  or  gems,  made  of  whole-wheat  flour 
and  baking-powder.  In  a  few  hours  I  was  back 
again  with  one  of  my  worst  experiences  with 
indigestion  and  headache.  I  can  only  guess  it 
was  the  hot  cakes.  Friend  Bvrum  would 
doubtless  say  it  was  a  lack  of  faith;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  a  little  backward  in  confessing 
to  my  friends  that,  in  answer  to  prayer.  I  was 
even  using  sugar  three  times  a  day,  absolutely 
without  Injury  or  any  bad  symptom  whatever.* 
You  know  one  naturally  feels  a  little  delicate 
about  telling  spiritual  experiences  like  these. 
The  family  wondered  at  my  eating  these  things 
with  impunity,  but  I  had  not  explained  It  to 
any  of  them  as  I  had  to  Mrs.  Root.  I  am  happv 
to«ay  this  morning  that  I  have  ray  full  health 
and  perfect  digestion  once  more;  but  for  the 
last  three  meals  I  hav^  eaten  pure  lean  meat, 
nothing  else.  Now,  has  Gk>d  answered  my 
many  prayers  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  diet 
by  making  known  to  me  that  a  diet  containing 
neither  starch  nor  sugar  will  relieve  the!»e 
troubles?  or  am  I  lacking  in  faith  because  I  do 
not  stand  out  boldly  and  eat  what  other  people 
do,  trusting  God,  and  him  alone^  to  keep  me  in 
health?  You  see,  this  matter  about  using 
tobaoio,  and  asking  God  to  heal,  may  be  carried 
a  little  farther,  and  have  it  include  tea  and 
coffee,  fat  meats,  rank  vegetable**  that  yon 
know  do  not  agree  with  you.  ere.  You  see.  we 
are  but  human  In  all  these  things.  Again  and 
again  I  am  reminded  of  that  oft-recurring  sen- 
tence in  my  prayers  of  late: 

I  am  weak,  but  tbou  art  mif^bty. 


VEGETABLES,  ETC.,  UNDER  (ILASS,  IN  THE 
MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

I  do  not  know  ju«t  why  it  is,  but  thpre  is 
soraethlntr  wonderfully  fascinating  to  mo  In 
raisini?  stuff  during  th*»  latter  part  of  the  win- 
ter, nnder  protection.     Lpt  me  give  the  follow- 

•1  suppose  Dr.  Lewl^j  would  say  su^rar  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief,  or  nearly  all;  that  the 
trouble  had  been  cumulative,  as  when  medlcluos 
are  taken  repeatedly,  without  producing  any  effect ; 
the  mischief  had  been  pllinflr  up  wlthout.my  being 
sensible  of  It,  and  the  result  was  as  given.  T  do  not 
wink,  however,  this  can  be  true.  Until  T  ate  the 
not  cakes,  my  health  had  been  perfect.  Even  dur- 
ing  this  zero  weather  that  we  have  been  bavlni?  for 
aweek,lcnuld  stay  In  the  open  air,  rip-ht  in  the 
^na,  and  work  without  mittens  or  any  thing  els*^ 
on  my  hands;  and  day  after  day  there  seemed 
to  be  a  spiritual  uplifting  so  that  I  could  say  almo«*t 
continually,  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bleesinjrs 


Ing  as  an  illustration  :  Yesterday,  Feb.  12,  the 
Weather  Bureau  predicted  rain  and  warmer 
weather.  1  told  the  boys  to  be  ready  in  the 
morning  to  pull  all  the  sashes  off  from  every 
thing,  especially  if  it  was  a  warm  rain.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  there  were 
the  plants  looking  happy,  and  doubtless  feel- 
ing happy,  under  the  innuence  of  what  might 
be  called  a  summer  shower  in  the  winter  time. 
The  long  bed  of  onion-plants,  that  had  been 
shut  up  under  a  freeze  when  only  five  degrees 
above  zero,  were  Just  hungry  for  fresh  air  and 
fresh  soft  water,  so  they  looked  smiling.  The 
Wakefield  cabbage  were  Just  out  of  the  ground. 
The  radishes,  being  a  little  more  hardy,  were 
somewhat  ahead  of  them.  Cold-frame  cabbage- 
plants  had  brightened  up  and  really  made  quite 
a  little  grQWth  since  the  last  time  they  were 
uncovered.  The  Marshall  strawberry- plants, 
set  just  a  foot  apart  in  the  fall,  were  full  of 
buds  and  blossoms.  lk(any  of  the  blossoms 
were  just  opening.  Our  transplanted  lettuce 
got  through  the  freeze  all  right,  and  every 
plant  was  alive.  Spinach,  onions,  and  other 
things,  were  also  happy.  The  pie-plant  that  I 
wrote  about  in  our  last  issue,  instead  of  vainly 
trying  to  push  up  the  glass  sashes  had  stretch- 
ed out  their  broad  leaves,  and  they  too  looked 
grateful  for  the  rain,  and  for  the  room  to  grow. 

After  the  plants  were  all  uncovered,  a  new 
bed  was  prepared  with  nice  fresh  dirt.  On  top 
of  it  we  put  an  inch  or  so  of  fresh  sifted  horse 
manure:  on  top  of  this,  half  an  inch  of  tobacco 
dust.  Then  the  ground  was  marked  out  with  a 
marker  similar  to  the  one  shown  on  page  76, 
excent  that  the  knobs  were  7  inches  apart,  and 
some  nice  lettuce-plants  were  hastily  taken  out 
of  the  greenhouse  and  put  in.  Bef'ore  the  bed 
was  half-filled,  however,  the  weather  had  be- 
come snowy  and  sleety.  Then  was  when  my 
enjoyment  came  in,  bv  taking  great  care  and 
pains  to  cover  every  thing  lisht  and  snug  for 
another  siege  of  winter.  By  the  way.  how 
strange  it  is  that  so  few  can  be  found  who  will 
do  a  simple  thing  like  covering  plants  with 
sashes,  and  do  It  well  and  thoroughly!  Many 
a  time  valuable  plants  have  been  lost  just  be- 
cause the  boys  did  not  crowd  the  sashes  up 
tight.  A  crack  big  enough  to  let  a  knife-blade 
through  will  let  in  frost. 

Durin?  the  recent  mild  weather  we  have  been 
covering  the  outside  board  of  our  beds  with 
tarred  paper.  To  protect  the  tarred  paper,  we 
nailed  on  some  cheap  shingles.  This  makes 
the  bed  look  tidy,  and  keeps  out  all  the  frost. 
Now  see  that  the  top  edge  of  the  bed  is  planed 
so  flat  and  level  thai  the  sashes.  e?jpecially  the 
end  ones,  shut  down  almost  alr-Ught.  As  a 
precaution  to  see  that  ihe  sashes  are  "tight 
up.'*  as  I  remarked  above,  it  Is  a  good  Idea  to  go 
to  onft  nf  iho  bt'ds.  after  they  are  all  on.  and 
crowd  atfain-^t  the  outride  sash  hard  enough  to 
move  the  whole  14  say  half  an  inch.  Thlsef- 
f(»ctually  shuts  up  any  little  crevice;  and  if  a 
high  wind  comes,  each  sash  Is  pinched  so  tight 
between  It^  fellows  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  evn  a  small  hurricane  getting  a  sash  loose 
unless  it  commences  with  the  end  ones.  Put  a 
board  across  the  end  ones,  with  a  big  stone  on 
top,  and  they  are  all  pretty  secure. 

Now,  perhaps  you  do  not  see  where  the  en- 
joyment comes  in,  of  covering  up  plants  out  in 
the  sleet  and  storm.  Tf  so,  it  is  because  you  do 
not  love  the  pi  ant,s.  The  great  secret  of  success 
in  any  of  these  rural  industries  is  in  having  a 
genuine  love  for  the  things  you  handle  and  are 
trying  to  make  grow.  As  I  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow now,  and  see  the  snowy  sleet  that  Is  accu- 
mulating over  the  sashes,  I  think  of  my  pets 
underneath,  so  warm  and  comfortable:  and  I 
verily  believe  they  are  happy,  after  their  fash- 
ion, and  that  makes  me  happy,  especially  when 
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I  realize  the  promise,  ''  In  due  time  ye  shall 
reap  If  ye  faint  not."  Our  pie-plant  is  bring- 
ing 20  cts.  per  lb.,  and  oar  lettuce  nearly  twice 
that,  and  we  have  not  a  snfficient  supply  of 
either. 

Feb,  22.— Since  the  above  was  written  we 
have  had  a  week  or  ten  days  of  very  cold  weath- 
er; in  fact,  the  thermometer  has,  a  good  deal 
of  the  time,  been  between  5  and  10  degrees  be- 
low zero;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  has  been 
a  little  more  anxiety  than  real  enjoyment  in 

Getting  the  plants  tlirough  the  blizzard.  The 
'horoughbred  potatoes  were,  a  good  many  of 
them,  '*  scorched.'*  My  two  Tonga  beans  were 
killed  dead  because  I  forgot  to  put  something 
over  them;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  extra 
earlv  tomato- plants  were  lost.  As  this  happen- 
ed, however,  as  early  as  the  15th  or  20th  of 
February,  by  getting  In  a  lot  more  seed  prompt- 
ly we  shall  probably  not  suffer  very  much  loss. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  straw- 
berry-plants in  that  sub-Irrigation  bed  described 
on  p.  29,  Jan.  1.  came  through  almost  without 
injury.  They  are  full  of  buds  and  blossoms, 
and  are  doing  Just  splendidly.  The  bed  is 
working  beautifully,  in  fact,  whenever  I  go 
near  it  I  have  one  of  my  **  pleasant  surprises.'* 
Our  other  beds,  even  with  exhaust  steam  under 
them,  suffered  more  or  less;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  damage  was  caused  just  because  the  boys 
who  pot  on  sashes  did  not  shove  them  up  tight 
togetner:  and  I  allowed  this  to  pass  unnoticed, 
even  after  my  emphatic  directions  in  regard  to 
putting  sash  "tignt  up.**  I  wonder  how  old  a 
body  has  to  be  in  order  to  learn  to  look  after 
things,  and  to  do  things  as  well  as  he  knows 
they  ought  to  be  done. 

About  the  5th  of  February  the  gfoond  thawed 
up  enough  so  that  we  went  out  In  the  field  and 
dug  quite  a  lot  of  winter  onions.  The  best  of 
Uiem  were  bunched  up  and  sold.  The  smaller 
ones  were  separated  and  planted  in  one  of  the 
greenhouses,  3  inches  apart.  They  were  put 
close  up  to  one  of  the  sashes  that  come  down  so 
near  the  bed  that  the  onion-tops  now  touch  the 
glass.  I  put  them  in  this  place  because  almost 
everv  thing  else  was  liable  to  be  frozen  in  that 
particular  corner.  But  In  Just  two  weeks  these 
onions  were  just  handsome.  The  light  freezing 
they  had  been  getting  almost  every  night  seem- 
ed to  do  them  good  rather  than  harm,  and  they 
are  now  the  finest  lot  of  bunch  onions  T  think  I 
ever  raised  under  glass.  In  my  former  experi- 
ments I  had  always  kept  them  too  warm.  They 
do  not  seem  to  need  any  bottom  heat,  and  only 
a  little  overhead.  These  were  old  onions  that 
had  borne  a  crop  of  top  sets  for  several  years. 
We  took  the  large  bunches  and  separated  them, 
putting  one  in  a  place. 

MAULE*fl    EARLY    THOROUGHBRED    POTATO    AT 
THE  OHIO  BXPERIICENT  STATION. 

We  copy  the  following  frotti  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Practical  Farmer: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Agrricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  writes:  We  received  last  spring  a 
small  quantity  of  Maule'8  Early  Thoroughbred  po- 
tato, and  we  are  fflad  to  report  that  it  has  done  well 
here:  U  hills  yielded  244  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
367  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  on  new  ground, 
cleared  one  year,  but  the  season  was  unfavorable, 
and  it  mav  be  considered  a  good  yield.  Of  course 
this  is  a  oaioulated  yield  per  acre,  and  1  should  feel 
more  oonfldenoe  in  the  result  if  we  had  at  least  two 
rows  across  the  field,  which  is  our  usual  practice. 
I  believe  ttiis  is  a  good  variety,  however,  and  will 
stand  well  up  to  the  head  of  the  Ust  in  productive- 
ness. The  plants  are  vigorous,  and  the  potatoes 
are  all  that  can  be  desired  as  regards  the  size  and 
appearance. 

I  wish  friend  Green  would  tell  us  something 
about  the  comparative  earllness  of  this  potato. 
I  believe  friend  Terry  said  he  did  not  think  it 


quite  as  earlv  as  the  Earlv  Ohio;  bat  as  he  had 
no  Early  Chios  side  by  side  he  had  no  means  of 
telling  very  accuratelv.  It  is  an  early  potato,  a 
wonderful  vielder,  of  most  excellent  quality. 
On  these  three  points,  with  the  testimony  we 
have  had,  we  feel  at  least  tolerably  certain. 

We  find  the  following  at  the  head  of  Mr. 
Terry's  article  In  the  Practical  Farmer  for  Feb, 
15: 

I  bear  that  Mr.  Bveritt,  tn  his  seed  oataloff,  has 
made  use  of  what  I  wrote  in  P.  F.,  and  what  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root  said  in  Gleanings  about  Mr.  Wm.  Henry 
Maule's  new  potato,  since  named  **  Maulers  Barly 
Thoroughbred,"  applying  it  to  a  potato  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Bveritt  bad  no  authority  whatever  for  using 
my  name  or  Mr.  Boot's  in  his  catalog.  I  have  never 
seen  his  potato,  and  never  before  heard  of  it. 


THE  CRAIO    SBBDIiINO    AT    THB    OHIO   BXPBRQCBRT 
STATION. 

Friend  Boot:— There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in 
opinion  about  the  Craig  in  what  I  wrote  in  Ol.kan- 
INOS  of  Nov.  1,  and  which  the  newspaper  bulletin 
of  the  Experiment  Station  published  later.  Now.  1  f 
I  were  in  the  wrong  I  would  try  to  make  it  right; 
but  when  I  saw  the  ouUetin  I  was  as  much  surpris- 
ed as  any  one,  for  I  had  no  hand  in  making  it.  I 
went  to  not.  Green,  and  told  him  I  thought  he  had 
not  made  a  correct  report  of  the  Oralg.  After  talk- 
ing the  matter  ov^r,  and  telling  him  what  I  thought 
was  the  cause  of  the  small  yield,  he  said  he  thought 
I  was  right,  and  was  sorry  that  it  was  put  as  it  was 
in  the  bulletin. 

It  is  true,  the  Craig  made  a  small  yield  here  at  the 
Station,  but  not  because  of  its  susceptibility  to  the 
blight,  but  because,  being  a  late  potato,  and  not  be- 
ing far  along  In  its  growth,  it  was  hurt  far  worse  1^ 
the  blight.  I  believe  the  blight  to  be  a  contagious 
disease.  We  had  a  good  illustration  of  this  the  past 
season,  on  the  early  potatoes.  The  blight  started 
first,  then  spread  to  the  variety  patch ;  from  there 
to  the  three  late-planted  patches,  first  to  the  one  the 
nearest,  then  the  one  next  nearest,  and,  last,  to  the 
one  farthest  away. 

The  Craig,  being  in  the  variety  patch,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  other  kinds  that  were  blight- 
ing, and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  Mny  variety 
to  escape  the  bliirht  under  such  oircumstanoes,  and 
not  be  kiUed  bybllght. 

When  I  was  at  the  Medina  Co.  Fair,  about  Sept.  h 
I  was  in  your  field  of  Craigs  several  times,  and  could 
not  find  any  blight  on  tnero,  altboufh  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  Banner,  which  I  have  always  con- 
sidered as  free  from  blight  as  any  kinds  I  know  of, 
were  badly  blighted.  On  the  Station  grounds  the 
Craig  stood  up  as  long  as  these  kinds,  which  is  Just 
what  I  said  in  the  Nov.  Ist  Gleanings;  but  its 
small  yield  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very 
late  potato  in  a  field  where  it  could  no^  escape  the 
blight,  and  not  because  of  **  Its  susceptibility  to  the 
blight.*'  1  will  also  say  that  the  seed  potato  from 
your  field,  where  there  is  nOt  blight,  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  from  where xbey  were  blighted. 

Wooster,  O.,  Feb.  16.  Edwin  C.  Green. 

Many  thanks,  friend  G.,  for  giving  the  Craig 
Its  just  dues,  and  also  for  the  facts  you  give  us 
in  regard  to  blight  in  potatoes  generally.  I 
mav  add  that  our  Craigs  were  Just  as  bright 
and  green,  and  free  from  any  symptom  what- 
ever of  blight  or  any  other  disease,  until  the 
time  the  frost  put  an  end  to  their  growth,  so  our 
friends  can  rest  assured  that  the  seed  we  offer 
was  grown  entirely  free  from  this  troublesome 
malady.  

THE  SOJA  BEAN:  FROM  THE  OHIO  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

FrUnd  Root:—0^  all  the  forage  crops  that  have 
been  tried  on  the  Experiment  Farm,  I  know  of  none 
that  seems  more  promising  than  these  beans  from 
Japan.  While  they  may  never  take  the  place  of 
corn,  yet  they  have  one  point  In  their  favor  above 
corn:  and  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  clover  family, 
and  have  the  power  of  collecting  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  by  the  tubercles  that  grow  on  their  roots; 
and  so  when  you  cut  a  crop  and  feed  It,  the  land  is 
better  off  for  nltrogen.tban  It  was  before. 

The  seed  Is  good  size,  and  oomee  up  quickly,  and 
soon  covers  the  ground,  keeping  the  weeds  down  al- 
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most  entirely.  Crimeon  clover  was  sown  with  them 
here  last  April,  and  was.  «U  smothered  oat  except 
srouDdtbe  edges?        t  , 

I  was  BurpclBed  that  cows  would  eat  them  readily 
wben  men,  for,  as  a  rule,  cattle  do  not  care  for 
an/  thiDg  in  the  bean  line;  and  no  doubt  if  they  do, 
sheep  would  be  very  fond  of  them,  and  perhaps  they 
ooalQ  be  fed  to  horses. 

They  are  very  rich  in  muscle-forming  substance, 
and  the  quantity  that  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  Is  very 
large.  The  yield  of  ten  tons  per  acre,  green,  was 
maoo  both  by  the  green  and  yeUow  soja  bean  on  the 
Station  ground  last  summer. 

The  green,  being  the  earliest,  comes  nearer  ripen- 
inf  the  bean  than  does  the  yellow,  which  is  very 
late.  « 

The  value  of  these  beans  for  plowing  under  has 
not  been  determined  yet,  but  no  doubt  is  very  great 

These  are  some  of  the  good  points,  and  now  for 
the  bad  ones: 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  seed  can  be 
ripened  in  this  climate;  so  if  we  have  to  send  south 
for  It.  it  will  make  it  expensive. 

The  crop  being  so  heavy  and  full  of  water,  it  will 
make  it  hard  to  handle,  and  hard  to  cure  and  store 
irhen  dry.  No  doubt  there  are  other  good  points 
and  drawbacks  that  will  be  found  out  where  the 
bean  Is  grown.  Bdwin  C.  Orbbn. 

Woostcr,  O. 


RXRTORIICO  A  WOBN-OUT  FARM. 

Friend  Root:— On  page  119  a  West  Virginia  cor- 
respondent asks  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  a  worn-out  farm.  Having  Just  spent 
twojrears  at  that  kind  of  work  on  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar soil,  1  feel  that  I  could  be  of  service  if  I  had  the 
party  at  hand.  In  the  first  place,  his  farm  having 
been  in  pasture  must  baxo  some  humus— mine  had 
none.  The  presence  or  rediop  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate excess  of  moisture;  but  the  man  wants  to 
realise  something  on  his  fn vestment  this  season.  If 
thecase  were  mine  I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
some  of  the  best  portions  with  early  potatoes  if  his 
market  would  guarantee  40  or  50  cts.  per  bushel. 
He  will  find  a  sul)6oil  plow  an  excellent  tool  on  that 
farm,  as  I  did. 

Begirding  chemicals,  it  seems  to  me  rather  late 
in  the  day  for  a  man,  however  intelligent,  to  say  in 
effect  that  certain  substances  are  plant-food  in  one 
section  and  not  plant-food  in  another.  We  are  us- 
ing about  as  to  40  tons  of  high-grade  fertilizers  year- 
ly, and  I  grew  a  paying  crop  of  potatoes  and  onions 
on  ground  so  poor  that  it  produced  only  12  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  IfiOO  lbs.  per  acre  to  potat  oes.  2000 
for  onions.  It  is  a  fact  that  fertilisers  require  a 
greater  amount  of  moisture  to  dissolve  them,  and 
growiag  crops  do  not  so  readily  assimilate  the  nu- 
triment contained  in  them  as  from  thortmghiy  rotted 
stable  manure. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  pretence  of  humus,  or  de- 
composed vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  is  a  great  as- 
sistance in  making  available  the  plant-food  oontain- 
sd  Id  fertilisers  bv  its  well-known  ability  to  retain 
large  quantities  of  soil  moisture.  Should  your  cor- 
respondent have  a  season  unusually  dry  next  sum- 
mer, he  will  probably  obtain  but  little  benefit  from 
f^rUUieiB,  and  probably  less  still  from  unfermented 
stable  manure.  I  have  found  three  instances  where 
fertUiiers  utterly  failed  to  give  returns:  One  was 
wben  we  bad  no  rain  from  start  to  finish:  another 
was  when  there  was  a  total  lack  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  coupled  with  no  rain;  and  the  third  was 
that  of  a  party  who  claimed  that  stable  manure  al- 
ways helped  his  crops,  but  fertilizers  never.  Five 
cents*  worth  of  litmus  paper  revealed  the  fact  that 
his  soil  contained  an  excess  of  add,  that  to  a  certain 
extent  was  neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  manure. 

But  after  all,  your  West  Virginia  friend  will  find 
that  cow  oeas,  add  phosphate,  and  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, will  oe  the  combination  that  ultimately  re- 
stores the  wasted  fertility  of  his  farm  in  the  most 
eopnomical  manner. 

I  find  I  can  get  as  good  results  from  cow  peas  in 
oney^aras  from  dover  in  two;  besides,  there  are 
no  failures  to  seed,  clover  for  us  frequently  burning 
off;  and  last  yemr,  a  fairly  good  growth  one  year  old 
homed  to  the  earth,  and  died,  while  cow  peas 
<sown  right  thro*jgh  the  center  for  comparison) 
were  growing.  With  oow  peas  at  $1.2S  per  bushel, 
\H  busheU  per  acre,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate,  say 
flfiper  t6n  dellvmd;  nitrate  of  potash,  145.00  per 
ton  delivered:  40Oths.  phosphate,  200  lbs.  of  potash, 
inakes  a  fair  dressing.    It  will  pay  to  use  twice  this 


much,  as  the  peas  will  convert  it  all  into  elaborate 
material  for  next  season's  crop.       M.  Qabrahan. 
Kingston,  Pa.,  Feb.  6. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  corrected  in  what 
I  said  aboat  chemical  fertilizers,  friend  G.;  at 
least,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded with  them.  Oar  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion admits  that  they  do  good;  but  still  they 
claim  that,  at  the  present  prices  ordinary  farm 
products  are  bringing,  chemical  manures  will 
cost  more  than  the  extra  product  will  bring.  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  know  that  you  in  your 
locality  have  been  able  to  make  them  pay;  and 
if  they  help  to  bring  a  farm  up  to  a  productive 
condition  I  should  not  mind  it,  even  if  they  did 
not  always  pay;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
your  good  report  in  regard  to  the  cow  pea  :i<(  a 
soil -fertilizer.  If  I  am  correct,  I  have  8*nn 
them  advertised  in  some  of  the  agricultural 
papers  for  only  $1.00  per  bushel  for  seed. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Qardenlns:,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  fouI.  who  forfrlvf*th  &11  thine  iniquities : 
who  beitletb  ail  thy  dUeases.— Psalm  103:3. 

AL81KJS  AND  OTHER  CLOVER  SEED. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  It  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
of  a  good  stand.  See  directions  cm  page  154  of  our 
last  issue.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  nlco  new  seed,  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  We  are  also  ready  to  give 
you  directions  in  regard  to  sowing  and  care  of  any 
orthe  flovers  now  before  the  bee-keeping  and  farm- 
ing public.  

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  VARIETIES  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

When  this  reaches  you  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
ship  at  our  risk  to  any  locality  that  lies  .south  of 
our  own :  tliat  is.  where  parties,  for  special  reasons, 
want  their  potatoes  right  away  for  extra  early  plant- 
ing, in  tiie  green bou«e  or  outdoors.  Remember,  we 
have  pretty  much  all  the  best  varieties  before  the 
potato-growing  public,  and  our  prices  run  all  the 
way  from  25  cents  a  bushel  up  to  fe5.00  a  barreL  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  latest  revised  price  list 
of  potatoes.  

PLBASAMT  8URPR18B8. 

This  one  came  along  in  line  with  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  human  nature.  A  farmer,  a  few  miles 
away,  wrote  me  he  had  some  Carman  potatoes  No.  1, 
and  I  agreed  to  give  him  80  ctt.  a  bushel  for  them. 
He  said  he  brought  me  ten  bushels:  but  when  we 
came  to  put  them  into  Terry  bushel  boxes,  there 
was  a  good  plump  twelve  bushels.  He  explained  it 
by  sasnTog  he  heaped  up  the  basket  in  the  same  way 
the  hucksters  in  the  Cleveland  market  insisted  on 
his  heaping  it  up.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  put 
them  on  the  scales  and  give  them  an  even  60  tbs. 
He  said  they  refused  to  buy  them  that  way.  He 
gave  me  the  ^ame  bushel  he  had  been  giving  them; 
and  I  really  enjoyed  giving  him  $1.00  more  than  he 
expected,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  he  asked.  This  is 
a  refreshing  experience  on  the  other  side  of  what  I 
said  a  few  months  ago  about  giving  scant  mea- 
sure when  vou  are  selling  potatoes.  By  the  way,  I 
wonder  if  the  hucksters  in  other  nuu-kets  are  guilty 
of  tricks  like  the  above  Our  potato-growers  are 
having  hard  times  enough  this  season  of  low  prices, 
without  being  swindled  by  making  them  give  more 
than  legal  measure. 

A  WBW  KIND  or  POTATO-BUO. 

I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  there  is  any  new 
kind;  bur  a  quotation  from  friend  Swinson's  circu- 
lar on  second-crop  potatoes,  which  appears  on  page 
164  of  our  last  issue,  would  rather  look  ms  if  inefB 
were  a  kind  of  bug  down  south  that  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  potatoes.  I  remember  that,  when  I  read  it. 
It  seemed  rather  strange  to  me,  but  something  call- 
ed my  attention,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  into  print. 
I  presume  friend  Swinson  means  that  his  seed  pota- 
toes were  raised  on  ground  not  infested  at  any  sea- 
son with  potato-bugs.  Of  course,  they  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato-plant— that  is,  the 
regular  Colorado  btig  does;   and  I  think  I  nave 
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heard  that  the  bugs  themselves  crawl  up  out  of  the 
ground  In  the  spring:.  I  feel  ashamed  that  any 
thing  of  this  kind  was  allowed  to  get  into  print. 
Perhaps  friend  8.  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  exact- 
ly what  he  does  mean  by  that  clause  in  his  circular. 

THE  80JA,  OR  JAPAN  BEAN  (THE  AMERICAN  COrFRR- 
BERRY). 

We  can  furnish  this  bean»  described  by  Prof. 
Green  on  page  188,  ai  lOcts.  per  lb.;  81.00  per  peck, 
or  $B.0O  per  bushel.  About  one  bushel  (60  lbs.)  Is 
needed  per  acre.  With  the  length  of  time  that 
this  bean  tor  coffee- bernr)  has  been  before  the  people, 
It  seems  to  me  Homebody  ought  to  produce  it  a  very 
much  less  price  than  the  above.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  supply  us  so  as  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  figure, 
we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  them. 

THE  GOLDS N  TANKARD  MANGEL  WURTZBL. 

We  notice  quite  a  good  many  farmers  are  giving 
the  preference  to  this  beet  mangel,  for  feeding  to 
stock,  and  we  have  accordingly  made  arrangements 
to  furnish  the  seed  in  quantities  at  the  following 
extremely  low  prices:  1  lb.,  15  cts. ;  10  lbs.  or  more, 
12  cts.  per  lb.;  ^  lbs.  or  more,  onlv  10  cts.  per  lb. 
Our  well-known  Mammoth  long  red  mangel,  until 
further  notice,  will  be  at  the  above  low  prices  also. 
If  you  get  the  seed  In  early,  on  tolerably  good  land. 
It  is  not  a  very  big  Job  to  harvest  30  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  40  tons  have  been  raised.  Get  them  started 
early,  and  you  will  thus  get  ahead  of  the  most 
troublesome  weeds.  Please  mention  this  special 
price  when  you  sena  in  your  order. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP:  HOW  TO  MAKE 
IT  GO  A  GOOD  WAY. 

Almost  every  spring  it  to  our  custom  to  send 
samples  of  the  first-run  maple  sugar  to  relative  in 
different  localities  where  maple  suirar  does  not 
'*  grow."  Well,  some  friends  down  In  Missouri  have 
a  fashion  of  making  theirs  hold  out.  It  is  this  way: 
They  make  a  syrup  of  grranulated  sugar,  say  some- 
thing like  the  artificial  honey  found  on  page  76. 
Then  to  give  it  a  flavor  they  add  some  of  the  new 
first-run  sugar— of  course,  the  more  the  better.  But 
they  say  they  like  syrup  4  or  %  granulated  sugar 
just  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  pure  maple,  and  it 
IS  very  much  cheaper.  Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not 
giving  a  hint  to  swindlers  and  adulterators  of  food 
products.  Everybody  who  orders  and  pays  for  pure 
maple  syrup  should  have  it.  If  he  wants  to  dilute 
it  with  something  cheaper  In  his  own  household  it 
is  his  privilege.  We  see  by  a  recent  report  that  the 
maple  sugar  and  syrup  of  Ohio,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  been  pronounced  pure  products  of 
the  maple-tree,  and  nothing  else.  I  believe  the  State 
or  government  chemists  appointed  for  the  purpose 
have  now  ready  means  for  determining  whether 
sugar  or  syrup  is  purely  from  the  maple-tree  or 
from  some  other  source.  Now,  then,  friends,  it  is 
expensive  to  ship  syrup  long  distances.  There  is 
a  risk  of  leakage  besides.  But  maple  sugar  can  be 
shipped  anywhere.  Take  this  maple  sug^ar  and  use 
it  to  flavor  your  sugar  syrup  or  artificial  honey.  If 
you  have  never  tried  it  we  can  send  you  s(»me  little 
cakes  by  mail  to  give  you  a  taste;  and  I  think  that, 
after  trying  It,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
away  ahead  of  any  candies  you  can  buy  at  the 
candy-stores,  and  mucli  more  healthful  for  the 
children.  We  will  mail  you  «t  lb.  of  the  flrstmin 
sugar  for  15  cts.  You  will  notice  the  greater  part 
of  this  expense  is  for  posta/^*'  and  packing.  For 
prices  of  maple  sugar  by  the  quantity,  see  our  last 
issue.  

THK  SEBH  AND  PLANT  CATALOflS   FOR   1896. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  enjoyed  looking  them 
over;  and  I  confess  1  fe<'l  a  little  proud  to  notice 
not  only  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  printers  and  en- 
gravers, but  also  to  see  what  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  way  of  developing  and  working  up  to  its  ut- 
most limit  every  thing  hi  the  line  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. Surely  the  gar^leiiing  Int<'rest8  of  this  na- 
tion of  ours  are  no  small  thitiu- at  the  prt'seul  day. 
And  then  it  coneeriis  so  nui«*h  the  homes  of  our 
land  I  lam  pleased  to  note  that  the  spread-eagle 
exaggeration  is  giving  waj'  to  actual  facts  and  hon- 
est truth.  In  fact.  <iuito  a\  number  of  the  seed  cat- 
alogs oonfliie  themselves  almost  entirely  to  actual 
'phi)t«»jr<tphf<  of  what  their  scefls  have  j)roflueed. 
Foremost  in  thN  line  is  the  eatnloy  of  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  of  Philu(U»lphia.  On  t  he  back  cover  of  their 
new  catjilog  they  have  actually  given  us  a  photo- 


graph done  up  in  colors.  One  can  get  a  grreat 
amount  of  information  from  these  catalogs,  espe- 
cially those  pertaining  to  Knmll-fruit  culture. 

By  the  way,  there  are  so  many  catalogs  of  straw- 
lierries  and  small  fruits,  that  I  have  actually  been 
afraid  the  friends  would  not  all  be  able  to  sell  their 
stuff.  A  few  days  ago  T  was  thinking  I  wished  1  had 
somebody  or  something  to  tell  me  how  to  take  care 
of  my  apple  orchard.  I  hadn't  time  to  read  a  whole 
book,  and  I  thought  I  should  really  like  two  or 
three  pages  of  plain  simple  directions,  and  I  found 
it  exactly  in  a  leaflet  tnat  came  from  tlie  Stark 
Brothers'  nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo,  This  leaf  of  two 
pages  told  how  to  plant  the  trees,  how  to  prune 
them,  and  what  to  do  with  tlie  borers:  how  to  pre- 
veift  the  sun-8i*ald,  and.  In  brief,  about  all  the 
things  1  wanted  to  know ;  and  with  their  large  ex- 
perience they  can  probably  tell  us  what  is  really 
worth  while  to  do  and  what  is  not.  I  hope  every 
good  honest  reliable  person  or  firm  who  sends  out  a 
catalog  of  strawberries,  potatoes,  small  fruits,  or 
garden  seeds,  will  receive  a  Just  and  fair  reward  for 
their  labor.  We  should  like  our  own  proper  share 
of  business:  but  Ood  knows  we  do  not  want  it  all  to 
the  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 


DBAI.ER8'   PRICE  LISTS. 

As  we  go  t<»  press  we  are  completing  our  dealers* 
price  list  for  IKSM),  which  will  be  mailed  to  the  names 
on  our  list  within  at  least  10  days.  If  those  han- 
dling bee-keepers*  supplies,  and  entitled  to  this  list 
do  not  receive  it  during  that  time,  i^ill  drop  us  a 
request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  it.  If  you  have 
not  had  the  list  before,  send  with  request  some  ev- 
idence entitling  you  to  these  prices,  as  they  are  in- 
tended ouly  for  legitimate  agents  and  dealers,  and 
those  who  buy  to  supply  others. 


COMB-FOUKDATION  MACHINES. 

As  we  have  a  large  stock  of  oorab-foundatlon  ma- 
chines on  hand,  of  extra  fine  quality,  which  we  de- 
sire to  reduce,  we  offer  them  for  the  next  60  days  at 
10  per  cent  reduction  from  present  list  price.  We 
have  a  few  that  we  will  sell  at  the  old  list  price, 
which  18,116.00  for  6-inch:  100  for  lO-lnch:  WO  for 
12-inch,  and  the  U  inch  round  cell  we  will  sell  at 
$32.00.  To  those  Interested,  desiring  samples  from 
these  mills,  we  shall  Ih»  pleased  to  send  them  on  re- 
quest.   If  In  need  of  a  mill,  this  is  your  opportunity. 

SECOND-HAKD  FOUNDATION-MILI^. 

Six-inch  hex.,  No  1467.  Just  right  for  thin  fonn- 
dation.    Almost  as  g(X)d  as  new.    Price  $12loO. 

Six-inch  hex..  No.  1&21.  All  right  for  thin  surplus 
foundation,  and  in  good  order,  but  comes  from  the 
rolls  a  little  hard.    Price  $6.00. 

Six-inch  hex.,  P.  P.  Vandervort.  Price  $9.00.  A 
good  mill  for  the  money. 

Slxinch  hex.,  Q.  Q.  Vandervort.  PHce  16.00.  This 
has  several  cells  bruised  which  leaves  a  streak  in 
the  foundation;  otherwise  it  does  good  work. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  M.  M.  Price  W.OO. 
This  mill  whs  made  some  time  ago,  and  Is  not  of 
course  equal  to  mills  wc  are  making  now,  but  It  will 
answer  nicely  for  heavy  foundation. 

Ten-inch  round  cell,  old  style,  N.  N.  Price  $iaO0. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  but  in  better  condition. 

Ten-inch  Pelham  mill.  Price  88.00.  This  is  also 
suitable  for  heavy  foundation.  Deep  walls  with 
thin  base.  

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  shipped  a  large  car- 
load of  goods  to  M«-Clure  Bros ,  LasCruces.  N.  Mex.; 
another  to  (Jeo  K.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mloh.;  one  to 
Barteldes  &  Co..  Denver,  Colo.;  one  to  Walter  S. 
Ponder,  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  one  to  Wjn.  A.  Selser. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  one  to  John  Nebel  &  Son.. 
High  Hill,  Mo.  We  have  also  loaded  a  large  car  for 
export  to  England,  consisting  of  sections,  frames, 
separators,  and  new-process  foundHtion.  We  are 
loadlns:  a  car  for  Fowler.  Colo.,  and  have  orders 
booked  for  several  more  cuth  to  go  within  the  next 
ten  days  to  two  weeks.  We  have  made  a  contract 
with  the  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Co.,  BaUle  Creek, 
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Mich.,  to  supply  them  with  boxes  for  their  health 
foods,  and  have  already  BhipT>ed  them  several  car- 
loads. Tbey  require  a  car  or  more  a  month.  This 
contract  required  the  purchase  of  a  box-prlDtin(f 
pres8.  which  we  have  added  to  our  equipment,  and 
will  iiereafter  u»e  on  much  of  our  beehive  work. 
We  are  prepared  to  print  up  shlpplDMr-cas^H  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  user,  il  taken  in  sufliclent 
(|uantltle8.  This  would  make  a  permanent  adver- 
tisement, of  lastinfT  benefit.  Our  shippingr-cases  are 
already  80  ponular  that  we  sent  3(H)0  in  one  shipment 
to  New  Nexico,  and  are  Bending  over  I'OOO  In  a  car  to 
California. 


DANZBNBAKBR  HIVES  AND  KEGTION8. 

As  there  is  considerable  interest  manifest  in  Dan- 
zen baker's  10-32  coml>-hoDey  hive,  described  in  Jan. 
15tb  OLEANiNns;  and  as  Mr.  Danzenbaker  has  ai^ 
ranged  with  us  as  exclusive  manufacturers  of  his 
bives  and  sections,  and  he  beini?  situated  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  we  have  arrangred  to  receive  and  execute 
orders  from  al  1  who  wish  to  try  this  liive.  We  do  not 
advise  any  one  to  Invest  in  lar^e  numbers  this  sea- 
WQ  till  you  have  given  a  few  a  trial.  After  havinfr 
tried  them.  If  che  claims  for  it  are  sustained  we  will 
DO  doubt  catalog  the  hive  pext  season. 

There  are  those  who  desire  to  try  the  open-corner 
6ection«,  3%  X  6  X  7  to  foot  or  1^,  and  use  them  on 
the  rearular  hives.  We  are  arrangring  to  accommo- 
date these,  and  will  illustrate  in  next  issue  an 
arrangement  to  use  these  sections  In  the  r^uiarS- 
framc  Dove,  super.  It  is  a  section-holder  with  k- 
inch  bottom,  f^-lneh  ends,  to  go  crosswise  the  super. 
aDd  hold  3  sections:  10  of  these,  with  follower  and 
wedge,  fill  a  super;  and  to  provide  for  the  extra 
depth  of  the  section  a  31^  Inch  rim  may  be  placed  on 
toper  bottom  of  super.  If  you  preserve  a  bee-space 
above  the  sections,  or  a  4  inch  rim  if  you  wish  the 
scions  to  come  even  »  i  Ui  the  top  of  super.  Where 
paraiflne  paper  is  used  to  cover  over  .sections,  and 
they  are  used  only  one  tier  hiKh.  we  think  the  H-ln. 
rim  preferable.  Tin  snips  will  hav«  to  be  nailed 
on  tiie  lower  in<tide  edge  of  side  of  super.  Instead  of 
end,  as  at  present,  to  support  the  section-holders. 
The  open-corner  sections,  both  4^x4^  and  8^x5. 
are  quoted  in  our  March  1st  catalog,  which  has  been 
mailed  to  alt  Gleanings  readers.  These  rims,  tins, 
and  section-holders  we  offer  at  following  prices: 

SU-lnch  flat  tins,  lo  each ;  60c  per  100. 

Rims,  ^  or  31^  inch  deep.  3c  each ;  2.5c  for  10. 

Section-holders,  15c  for  10:  $1.20  pet  100. 

Separators.  41^x12.  wood.  'lOc  per  100;  wax-paper, 
40c  per  100;  separators.  5xl«.  blotted.  flOc  per  lOO. 

Waxed-paper  quilts,  12x18, 2c  each;  10  for  15c. 


ODD  LOTS  OF  SECTIONS. 

There  have  l)een  so  many  of  these  lots  disposed  of 
from  the  list  published  Jan.  15th  that  we  give  here 
the  li.st  corrected  to  date. 

75,CD0  4>4x4irxlH.oprn  top  and  bottom,  polished. 
12.00  per  luOO;  3000.  S&.00;  5000, 18.00;  10,000,115.00. 
WMii\ixii(xl%,  open  4  sides,  polished,  same  price. 
7000  4)4x4Hxiil.  open  4  sides,  white,  same  price. 
30,000  4^x4^x1%,  open  4  sides,  cream,  same  price. 
875  4irx4Jl^xlX.  4-plece.  ttovtalled,  $2.00  for  lot 
2000  4Jrx4Hx7  to  ft..  4-plece,  DoVd,  «2.60  per  lOOa 
800  4i<x4JrxlH.  4-plece.  DovU  11.25  for  lot 
600  43ix4Jirxl ji,  open  2  sides,  cream.  75o  for  lot. 
50  4^x4^x1  S,  open  2  sides,  white.  20c  for  lot 
SO  43<x4Hxl^„  open  4  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot 
80  4Sx4Hxll4.  open  2  sides,  white,  20c  for  lot 
375  4HX4HX1X.  open  2  sides,  white,  76c  for  lot 
»  44x4Hx7  to  ft,  open  4  sides,  white,  SOc  for  lot 
500  44X4HXIX-  open  2  sides,  white.  11.25  for  lot 
1000  4Hx4^xlX,  cut  for  glass,  cream.  $1.50  for  lot 


»vw  -r7«A.v7)Ai  ^,  cut   lUr  KIwMS  UrOHUl.  Vl.OU   lor  lUl-. 

•^  ^^AxMUHJ.  no  openings,  1000.  IL50;  lot,  14.00. 
3W0  bkxiKxui  open  2  sides,  12.50  per  lOOa 
W  5i(x6>ixlk,  open  2  sides.  82.50  per  1000. 


159  ftHxflkxlX,  closed-top.  $1.00  for  lot 
^  6^x5)4x2.  open  2  sides.  $2.50  per  1000 
30q  «Hx5»txi  X,  closed-top.  75c  for  lor. 


195«*'*''^^*1H*  open  2  sides,  25c  for  lot 
M.?^,  ^l**lUlf 8,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $1.50  per  1000, 
•oLOO  for  lot 
lOOO  «XxoxlX,  open  2  sides,  cream,  $2.00  for  lot 
500  6x6xlX.  open  2  sides,  white,  $1.25  for  lot 
120  6x6x2.  closed-top,  white,  a5c  for  lot 
?p  S^xS^xlfl.  olosed-top,  white.  $1.00  for  lot 
jS  5x5xUi,  open  2  sides,  white.  26c  for  lot. 
JS*0  5Jix4i4xlX.  open 2  sides,  cream,  *a00  for  lot 
50  4\xi%x\  \,  open  2  sides,  white,  15c  for  lot 
50  4x4«,xl\,  closed-top,  cream,  15c  for  lot 


WANTED. -To  send  T>or  mail  .'.0  White  Plume  cel- 
ery plants  U>r  :?5  cts..  or  loO  for  50  cts.,  as  u  sam- 
ple, to  any  gardener. 

John  Ckavckaft.  Astor  Park.  V\ii. 

WANTED.  Wide  f njmos  wit  h  sepitnilors,  10-framc 
8lmp.  hives,  S4«Miojis,  foundsition.  for  seed  po- 
tatcK's.  Irish  D:iisv,  Orphan.  U.  N.  Y.  No.  '^,  Green 
Mouutaln.  Earlv  Maine.  Knrly  Northers.  Price.  1  lb. 
lor;  bu.4.-.c;  bbl.  fl.25. 

L.  D.  Gale,  Stcdman.  N.  V. 


Alfalfa*  Crimson, 
and  Alsike 


Clover  Seed. 

One  or  more  lbs.,  by  mall,  25  cts.  Bushel,  by 
freight  or  express.  f6.0<).  Peck  or  more  :«i  buslicl 
rates.  DR.  C.  L.  PARKER. 

Onondaga,  N.  Y. 
Pieas<'  mention  this  paper. 

A   GREAT   REDUCTION 

In  prices  on /livos  and  seofiow«— s«e  pairc  155, 
GL.BAN1NG8,  Feb.  15.  Any  chanfre  in  prices  made  by 
the  A.  I.  Koot  Co.  we  make  also.  We  keep  Root's 
ffoods:  can  fljl  your  orders  ft;r  them  on  short  notice. 
Clover  and  Japanese  buckwheat  seed  in  stock.  Send 
for^pag^e  catalog,  free. 

JOHN  NEBEL  St  SON.  Hlflrh  Hill.  Mo. 

Apiary  of  90  Colonies, 

1400  store  combs,  and  every  thing  needed 
for   business.     Write  for  price  and   par- 
ticulars. 
H.  F.  D0L80N,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  ,tid"*UutieV^?f 

good  lolonies  of  bees  this  spring,  in  10- frame  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  14  00  each,  und  8-f rame  at  $3.60  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  stock. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima.  III. 

VL/o.«<|-A/1  aoo  Colonies  of  bees  or  4-frame  nu- 
TT  €111  ecu.  clel,  on  Simplicity  or  Hoffman 
frames,  In  exchanire  for  supplies  to  be  shipped  either 
from  here  or  Medina  O.    Send  for  catalog. 

Geo.  E.  Hilton.  Fremont,  Mich. 

YELLOWZONES. 

Felhw  Be€-heepers.~-Ju8t  for  a  moment  stop 
thinking  of  bees,  and  give  a  thought  to  a  matter  of 
good  health.  Yeilowzones  are  not  a  new  sort  of 
bees,  but  are  yellow  tablets,  a  remedy  that  will  cure 
the  common  and  serious  complaints  of  yourself  and 
family— the  most  generally  useful  and  satisfactory 
medicine  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  use  in  a 
practice  of  11  years.  I  have  often,  even  recently, 
after  using  it  several  years,  been  astonished  at  its 
marvelous  power  to  heal.  Families  who  have  used 
it  call  for  it  repeatedly,  until  I  find  that,  instead  of 

f>rescribing  for  them  as  formerly,  I  am  simply  sell- 
Dir  them  Yeilowzones. 

Having  been  formerly  a  beekeeper  myself,  and  a 
subscriber  to  Glbanings  since  it  was  first  issued  by 
"Novice  "as  a  quarter  y,  23  years  ago,  I  have  de- 
termined to  ofiTer  this  remedy  lo  the  Gleaninoh 
family,  feeling  assured  that  you  will  be  as  pleased 
with  It  as  1  have  been,  in  all  fecem,  headaches^  cold», 
grip,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia ;  or,  more  compre- 
hensively, for  pci<n,  fever,  and  nerfmusuess  In  any 
disease- in  very  fact,  a  general- utility  remedy  for 
the  every-day  ills  of  humanity,  and  the  most  naiis- 
faetory  remedy  you  ever  used;  and  of  especial  val- 
ue just  now  while  la  grippe  is  prevalent. 

It  is  not  a  cheap  remedy,  but  it  curcK,  and  cures 
rapidly.  It  is  pleasant  to  take,  and  every  dose 
counts.  Moreover,  we  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  to  any  one  not  entirely  satisfied. 

We  uill  mail  them  in  Imixpr  of  18at  26cr<«.:  0  boxeH  for  91  00 
mot  le»^  than  Oat  dollar  ratf8(.  or  if  you  sra roe ly  have  oon- 
ttUenee  In  them,  send  5  etc.  for  oample  of  ^lx.  We  ret-omuiend 
the  dollar  purchase  a»  most  Batinfactory.  Let  uh  show  how 
well  we  can  please  yon. 

1  take  real  pleasure  in  referring  to  Ernest  R.  Root 
as  to  my  pt»rsonal  integrity. 

W.  B.  HOUSE.  M.  D..  Detour.  Mich. 
Plea«e  mention  thiM  paper. 
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INFORMATION  WANTED! 


Anyone  having  knowledge  of  a  general  pur- 
pose wire  fence,  "Just  as  good  as  the  Page," 
will  confer  a  favor  bv  sendhigus  fuUparncu- 
lars.  No  hearsay  evidence  wanted,  only  act- 
ual tests  count. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


iSrin  respond ihr  !•• 


f  iul\viii;.<'ini*nt  vnentlon  QuumHOtk 


Berlin  HelghU,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
mnOM    CaKBIKATIOH     SAW 

C)m  <lo  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hund  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
Muif  off,  Mitedng,  Rabbeting, 
G  rou  V  ing,  G  n  Ining,  Dadoing. 
Ed&rlfiK'UpH,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
PoW€?r  Muc^hiDoiy.  Sold  on  7}rial. 
Catiiloii  Frt^.  l-04el 

SENECA  rALL8  MFQ.  CO., 
44  Water  6t..  6«neoa  Fa  I  Is,  N  V. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  sr  ^^»»^ 


WitJt  It*  M01I£L 

Eicelsior  Incutiator. 

Aimpit,    Pw/gct.     S^fStff^ 

fact M a.    T bij au.u ili  la  tiidow^ 

hfcicn  «  itigfr  nf  fei^i bUifT  of 
rcrltl«  fiift  ai  itima  cA«l  i^aa 

madif     (J£0,  El.  ST  A II U 


BASSWOOD  TREES! 

Orders  booked  now  for  spring  delivery  for 

Nursery-grown  Basswood  Seedlings, 

5  to  9  inches  high,  at 
$2.00  per  100;  300  for  i5  00;  n5.00  per  1000. 
Parties  living  east  of  the  Missfs.'-ljipl  River  will  be 
supplied  direct  from  our  nurseries  in  Ohio.    Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

AH     PITCH     '509  Cooper  St., 
.  II.  rilCn,  dcs  MolnS,  Iowa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Fruit  Packages  ^iiii".,  | 

Also 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 

We  allow  a  liberal  dlscoant 
on  early  orders.  Why  not  send 
for  your  Bupplles  now  to  save  the  di>count  and 
avoid  the  rush  of  the  busy  season  ?  Catalog  and 
price  list  free.    Address 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 


Do  You  Want 

An  Incubator?? 

== —     il 

"NHJ-W"  JL^£ g  RIO AIT.*^ 

Want  Our  Catalogue  ?  4  \ 

tt*»  a  pnttg  book  cf  68  pag—.  fitfig  lltu^trmttd;   | 
morth  dollan  to  Mwry  fioultrfman.  Aioutamp^ttBlL,  W 

Qeo.  J.  N188LY,  Saline,  Mich,    w 

In  writing  advertisers  pleaae  mention  tnis  paper. 


Will  pay  88c  per  lb.  cash,  or  30c  In  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  B.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  88c  for  best  eeUeted  wax. 
Ola  camhs  will  not  be  accepted  under  any  eoncfd- 
erttion. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mall  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mm^kea.  It  will  not  pay  aa 
a  general  thing  to  send  wairby  escpress. 

THB  -A.  J.  ROOT  CO.,  M&tUna,  O. 

The  New  Cerneil  Smeker. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  600DSAT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc..  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  "Practical 
Hints"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stumps. 
A  pply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


JUST  TMP  TUIMO  ^oi"  those  who  want  a 
«IU9I  inCiniNG  flrst-claas  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup.  8 )<  inches:  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back;  legs  of  malleable 
Iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Ck>rneil  smoker  li>  a  Dandv  with  a  big  D.  I  have  been  us- 
ing: It  to-day  on  the  ero»»€nt  colony  of  beee  I  erer  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bullclog  with  it.  S.  R.  AmriK. 

Aniityville,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16. 

Price  $1.10.  postpaid,  or  85c  If  sent  by  expreae 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 
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Can't  wait— hardly— to  see  bees  corae  out  of 
cellar. 

ExcHANQB  of  virgin  queen?  among  bee-keep- 
ers Is  recommended  in  B.  B.  J. 

Mt  one  hive  of  bees  outdoors  had  a  nice  fly 
Feb.  26,  the  first  right  good  day  for  a  flight 
since  Hov.  10. 

Phaceua  Is  much  talked  about  by  the  French, 
not  only  as  a  house-plant  but  as  a  forage- plant. 
flaa  their  kind  of  phacelia  been  tried  this  side 
the  water? 

My  cellar  was  swept  out  for  the  first  time 
Feb.  20,  yielding  a  trifle  more  than  a  bushel  of 
dead  bees,  loosely  filled,  and  stroked  measure. 
That  from  157  colonies. 

Seal  honey  at  180**  to  keep  from  granulat- 
ing, says  Ernest,  p.  181.  R.  McKnight,  in  Re- 
view, says  160^  Which  is  right?  [Never  tried 
leo*.    It  may  answer  J ust  as  well.— Ed.] 

If  a.  B.  Anthony  learns  to  put  sections  in  T 
supers  as  given  by  Emma  Wilson,  p.  179, 1895, 
he'll  never  again  use  the  slow  way  given  on 
j>age  177.  [See  footnote  to  Hilton's  T-super 
article  elsewhere.— Ed.] 

C.  Weygandt  advises  that,  where  two  races 
are  kept  in  the  same  apiary,  the  hives  of  one 
race  face  east  and  the  other  west.  The  queens 
and  drones  of  those  facing  east  will  often  fly  as 
early  as  9  o'clock,  the  others  not  till  3. 

Sweet  clover  now  turns  up  in  a  new  role. 
Pfarrer  Weill nger,  in  Leipziqer  Bienenzeitung, 
says  gather  It  when  in  blopm  and  dry  It,  then 
pot  between  the  empty  combs  in  your  comb- 
eloset,  and  the  wax -moth  won't  touch  the 
combs. 

Doctor  Dubini,  In  VApicoltore,  sides  with 
my  assistant  against  me,  and  says  laying  work- 
ers often  have  a  plurality  of  eggs  In  worker- 
cells.  Anyway,  I'll  stick  to  It  that  they  prefer 
drone-cells,  and  I  have  good  backing  In  one  G. 
M.  Doollttle,  p.  177. 


Honey  is  quoted  In  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Herald  thus:  Garden  honey,  6  cents;  bush  hon- 
ey, 4  to  5  cents.  [They  have  long  seasons  and 
at  least  four  times  as  many  months  of  honey- 
gathering.    That  means  low  prices.— Ed.] 

In  transferring  the  way  G.  A.  Dyer  pro- 
poses, p.  180,  he  must  count  on  the  queen  sulking 
Just  about  5  days  before  she  lays  an  egg,  when 
she's  shut  on  the  foundation  under  the  excluder. 
Besides,  he'll  have  the  honey  gathered  In  that 
21  days  mostly  in  the  old  hive. 

February  20  the  thermometer  went  lower 
than  any  previous  date  this  winter— 15*  below 
zero.  Curiously  enough,  on  that  very  day  I  got 
a  paper  from  an  Australian  friend,  reporting 
Jan.  13  as  the  hottest  day  ever  known  at  Syd- 
ney, 108.5  In  the  shade,  and  In  some  places  120! 

A  sting  about  5  Inches  long  Is  sent  me  by  E. 
M.  Kellogg.  I'd  hate  to  have  bees  with  such 
stings;  but,  fortunately,  this  belongs  to  a  fish, 
stingaree.  or  stlnfe'-ray.  It's  barbed,  and  looks 
much  like  the  magnified  picture  of  a  bee's 
sting,  but  makes  a  much  more  dangerous 
wound. 

Geo.  F.  R0BB1N8  says,  p.  172,  that,  with  seo- 
tion- frames  and  brood-frames  in  upper  story, 
the  bees  work  old  stuflf  Into  the  new  comb.  I 
used  to  work  lots  that  way,  and  had  cappings 
darkened,  but  never  had  any  trouble  If  I  put 
down  the  brood -frames  before  they  commenced 
capping  the  sections. 

Fob  fastening  foundation  In  brood  frames, 
try  a  saw-kerf  ^  wide  and  K  deep,  fastening 
slightly  with  a  few  drops  of  wax  from  a  burn- 
ing beeswax  candle,  and  you'll  not  likely  be 
willing  to  fool  with  any  other  way  of  fastening 
afterward.  Then  you  can  have  top-bars  fully 
%  deep,  and  have  whiter  sections. 

Heather  honey  has  always  been  consider- 
ed too  thick  to  extract,  but  Gravenhorst's  Bie- 
nenzeltung  reports  success  by  a  high  speed,  and. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  wire  cloth,  having  strips 
wide  enough  to  support  two  rows  of  cells,  leav- 
ing two  rows  between  unsupported,  then  when 
these  two  rows  of  cells  are  extracted  the  posi- 
tion must  be  shifted  so  as  to  extract  the  other 
two. 
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Slipshod  ways  of  handling  comb  honey  are 
justly  decried  on  pp.  171  and  183;  bat  the  same 
thing  applies  with  double  force  to  extracted 
honey.  Take  the  honey  Itself  that's  sealed  up 
in  the  worst  specimens  of  section  honey  you 
can  find,  and  IVs  away  ahead  of  much  of  the 
miserable,  thin,  soured  extracted  so  often  to  be 
found.    [I  agree  with  you.— Ed.] 

Skylark,  p.  169,  wonders  that  bee-keepers 
differ  so  much  in  their  views  while  there's  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  dairymen  or  poul- 
try-breeders. Didn't  know  before  that  nobody 
kept  cows  or  chickens  around  Skylark's  way. 
[But,  say;  Is  it  actually  a  fact  that  the  dairy 
and  poultry  men  don't  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion?—Ed.] 

DooLiTTLE  tells  in  American  Beekeeper, 
that,  in  a  colony  that  gave  him  566  lbs.  extract- 
ed honey,  the  queen  had  brood  in  33  frames 
fully  equal  to  15  frames  of  brood  coming  out  to 
the  wood  all  round.  He  figures  that,  during 
linden,  there  were  in  the  hive  160,700  bees. 
[That  would  mean  about  30  lbs.  of  bees  alone. 
No  wonder  they  made  a  record.  Too  bad  he 
hasn't  that  queen  to  breed  from  now.— Ed.] 

The  editor,  page  167,  thinks  I  oughtn't  to 
chuckle  over  that  vote  In  favor  of  T  supers,  be- 
cause the  voters  were  nearly  all  "T-super 
men."  What  puzzles  me  Is  to  know  how  many 
of  them  would  have  voted  for  T  supers  if  they 
hadn't  been '*T-su per  men."  [That's  just  It. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  Democrat  will  usually 
favor  free  trade,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only;  and 
a  Republican,  protection.  But,  say  !  If  Mr. 
Taylor  and  I  count  votes  right,  the  T  super 
doesn't  get  the  palm.    See  Editorials.— Ed.] 

A  FISH  DIET  IS  suggested  as  a  change  for  the 
editor  of  Gleanings,  by  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  in 
Review,  (jood  idea.  'Spect,  though,  there  had 
been  a  scarcity  of  fi!»h  In  the  Taylor  mansion 
/or  iiome  time  before  that  Idea  was  ppnned,  to 
the  effect  that  there  couldn't  be  the  same  de- 
liberate thought  given  to  an  editorial  comment 
that  the  printer  put  right  where  it  belonged, 
as  thpre  could  be  If  the  printer  packed  the  com- 
ments all  in  a  pile  somewhere  else,  so  you'd 
have  to  turn  over  the  pages  each  time  to  fish 
'em  out.     [See  editorial,  elsewhere.— Ed.] 

Introducing.  Here's  the  easiest  way  yetr— 
if  It  always  works.  Herr  Korndoerfer  says,  in 
Inikerschule,  without  hunting  out  the  queen  to 
be  removed,  blow  chloroform  into  the  hive- 
not  enough  to  make  many  bees  drop;  then  let 
the  new  queen  run  in,  and  that's  all.  He  says 
tbb  chloroform  mak^s  them  forget  the  past. 
Hardly  looks  possible,  but  It's  easy  to  try. 
[Queens  very  often  will  be  accepted  if  merely 
let  into  the  entrance,  without  chloroform  or 
any  thing  else.  When  we  didn't  care  much  for 
the  queens  we  let  'em  run  in  and  take  their 
chances.  Strangely  enough,  but  a  small  per- 
centage were  lost.    Bees  seem  to  be  more  in- 


clined to  accept  queens  let  Into  the  entrance 
than  when  let  loose  into  the  top  of  the  hive  by 
removing  the  cover.— Ed.] 

Colors  of  hives.  J.  B.  Kellen,  editor  Lvx- 
emburg  Bienenzeitung,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that.  If  the  absorbing  power  of  white  be 
placed  at  100,  that  of  yellow  will  be  140,  light 
green  15.5,  turkish  red  165,  light  blue  198,  and 
black  308.  [A  couple  of  years  ago,  on  a  very 
hot  sunny  day,Iputmy  bare  hand  on  a  yellow 
hive-cover,  then  on  a  white.  The  former  was 
so  hot  I  could  not  bear  my  hand  on  It;  the  lat- 
ter was  quite  comfortable— Just  barely  warm. 
This  I  tripd  on  a  lot  of  other  white  and  yellow 
covers,  with  the  same  result.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  believe  these  figures.— Ed.] 


INSANITY  OP  bee-keepers;   WHAT  MAKES  LOW 
PRICES  ON  HONEY? 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks before  I  say  any 
thing.  This  is  not  my 
usual  style,  for  I  generally 
"pitch  Into"  my  subject 
just  as  I  used  to  pitch  into 
the  river,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  whether  It  were  head 
or  heels  foremost. 
If  a  merchant  Is  making  money  on  his  busi- 
ness, he  does  not  blow  about  it;  neither  does  he 
publish  it  In  the  papers,  and  scatter  it  broad- 
cast over  all  the  land.  If  an  Investor  In  any 
kind  of  stock  sees  a  large  amount  of  money  In 
it  he  quietly  buys  up  all  the  stock  he  can  get, 
and  says  nothing  about  It.  And  so  ihrough  all 
business  circles,  through  all  trades,  professions, 
and  occupations;  the  successful  man  is  as  dumb 
as  an  oyster.  The  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  we 
may  well  pause  to  consider  our  situation,  and 
look  around  for  a  remedy.  The  normal  condi- 
tion of  bee-keepers  at  the  present  time  is  Insan- 
ity—a  state  of  actual,  acute,  and  rampant  in- 
sanity. 

The  successful  bee-keeper  Is  not  like  the 
other  business  men  noted  above.  The  greater  his 
success,  the  wilder  and  longer  he  will  blow  his 
horn.  In  fact,  his  horn  seems  to  be  a  '*  harp  of 
a  thousand  strings."  If  one  Is  at  rest,  a  hun- 
dred more  are  in  sonorous  motion.  He  seems 
to  take  delight  in  teaching  his  neighbors,  ac- 
quaintances, and  even  strangers,  "  how  to  do 
It."  I  know  from  experience  that  this  passion 
for  teaching  bee-keeping  is  not  confined  to 
publishers,  supply -dealers,  or  queen- breeders, 
whose  interest  is  superadded  to  their  love  of 
the  calling  and  this  characteristic  mania  for 
spreading  it  all  over  the  land.  Why  this  insane 
and  suicidal  course  should  be  pursued  I  can 
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DOt  tell.  There  is  something  in  the  pursuit 
itself— somethtog  in  our  passionate  love  for  it— 
that  makes  us  proud  and  happy  to  tell  and 
teach  it  to  others.  We  are  like  the  victims  of 
aolmal  magnetism,  or  hypnotism,  as  It  is  now 
called.  We  are  under  the  will  of  a  master 
whom  we  can  not  resist.  Now,  here  is  just 
where  the  insanity  comes  in.  Every  1000  pounds 
of  honey  that  is  produced— in  excess  of  the  year 
before— brings  down  the  price  of  honey.  Every 
new  bee-keeper  who  is  started  in  business 
brings  down  the  price  of  honey.  Why,  then, 
are  we  insane  enough  to  start  them?  Our 
teacbiogs,  and  our  flgures  showing  large  gains, 
do  the  business,  and  a  rival  is  raised  up  by  our 
own  hands  to  compete  with  us  in  the  same  mar- 
ket, with  a  product  just  as  good  as  ours.  But 
although  I  know  it  is  so,  I  never  could  feel  that 
a  bee-keeper  was  a  rival  of  mine.  But  he  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes;  for  if  I  had  no  rivals 
I  coQld  now  get  a  dollar  a  pound  for  honey.  It 
was  once  two  dollars  on  this  coast;  and  it  is 
witbtn  the  memory  of  living  men  when  it  was 
SOcentsinthe  markets  of  the  Eastern  States. 
What  reduced  it  to  its  present  insignificant 
price,  but  an  influx  of  amateurs  into  the  call- 
ing? An  amateur  soon  becomes  a  proficient, 
when  there  is  money  ahead  of  him.  If  this 
mania  were  only  confined  to  those  whose  inter- 
est it  is  to  make  more  bee-keepers,  there  would 
not  be  such  an  enormous  increase  in  their  num- 
ber. For  one  they  make,  bee-keepers  them- 
selves make  a  hundred.  Even  I —  Skylark- 
when  1  ran  short  of  undeveloped  intellect,  did 
some  preaching  to  an  audience  of  one  on  this 
subject,  thus: 

"Yes,  friend  Rollins"  (he  was  rich,  but  still 
had  au  itching  palm  for  the  almighty  dollar), 
** bee-keeping  is  better  than  a  gold-mine;  for 
after  you  get  the  mine,  and  put  on  it  and  in  It 
thousands  of  dollars,  you  don*t  know  when 
your  load  or  vein  may  run  out,  and  leave  you 
with  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of  expensive 
machinery  on  hand.  You  have  a  large  rough 
lot  of  mountain  land  covered  with  black  sage— 
the  best  pasturage  in  the  world  for  bees.  What 
would  you  th(nk  of  a  man  who  had  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  not  a  single  head  of  stock  on  it ?  " 

"Well,  Skylark,  I  declare  you  have  opened 
my  eyes.  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
before;  but  I  see  clearly  now  that  I  am  losing 
money." 

"Losing  money!  I  should  think  there  were 
thousands  of  dollars  going  to  waste  on  that 
land  every  year." 

"Well,  Skylark,  give  me  an  idea  of  the  prob- 
abilities of  bee-keeping,  so  I  shall  not  go  into 
it  blindly.  I  want  to  see  my  way  clearly  to 
success.  You  know  I  have  money  to  go  into 
the  business  on  a  large  scale.  When  a  man 
wants  to  make  money  there  is  no  use  in  playing 
with  copper  cents.*' 


**  No,  copper  cents  d6n*t  count  up  fast  enough. 
How  many  colonies  would  you  begin?  " 

'*  Well,  Skylark,  I  will  buy  a  thousand  hives, 
as  this  promises  to  be  a  good  year— say,  a  thou- 
sand." 

**  Well,  if  you  never  lose  any  bees,  and  double 
every  year,  the  rate  of  increase  and  amount  of 
honey— 100  pounds  to  the  hive— might  be  as 

follows: 

Colonies.    Increase  to    Honey,  lbs. 

1st  year      1,000  2,000  100,000 

2d      **  2.000  4,000  200.000 

3d      •*         4,000  8,000  400.000 

4th    "  8,000  16,000  800,000 

5th     •'        16.000  32.000  1,600,000 

6ih    *'        32,000  64,000  3.200,000 

**  The  sixth  year,  according  to  this,  you  would 

have  3,200,000  lbs.  of  honey.    At  even  ten  cents 

per  pound  this  would  be  an  Income  of  $320,000  a 

year,  besides  the  $310,000  made  in  the  preceding 

five  years.    Caesar  Augustus  I    What  a  world  of 

bees  and  honey!    Why,  you  could  control  the 

honey  market  of  the  world;  establish  houses 

for  its  sale  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Europe 

and  America;    buy  up  all  the  honey  that  is 

offered  below  your  price,  and  then  corner  the 

market,  and  have  It  all  your  own  way." 

"  Skylark,  you  are  a  brick.  T  nover  thought 
you  had  such  extensive  scliemt»  in  your  brain. 
I  see  now  it  is  only  the  want  of  capital  that 
keeps  you  down,  or  you  would  be  one  of  the 
richest  men  on  the  continent." 

''Yes,  friend  Rollins,  you  say  truly  it  is  the 
want  of  capital  tnat  keeps  me  down.  Just  now 
I  want  a  round  1000  dollars.  Can  you  lend  it  to 
me?  It  would  be  a  great  accommodation,  and 
place  me  under  great  obligations  to  you." 

"  Well,  Skyiark^ahem!—er— Skylark— er— I 
have  invested  all  my  money  except  what  I  shall 
need  in  this  business.  It  would  be  impossible, 
but  I  am  very  sorry." 

Now,  I  knew  his  check  was  as  good  as  gold, 
from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound;  but  just  look 
at  the  meanness  of  the  man.  After  I  had  put 
him  in  the  way,  and  given  him  my  full  permis- 
sion to  make  $320,000  annually,  besides  the 
$310,000  which  he  had  made  in  the  preceding 
five  years— to  refuse  me  the  loan  of  a  paltry 
thousand  dollars!  The  deep  ingratitude  of 
some  men  is  incomprehensible.  Shall  I  give 
him  a  stunner,  now,  that  will  knock  the  stilts 
from  under  him,  or  let  him  go  on  and  buy  the 
1000  hives  and  lose  his  money?  Mr.  Editor, 
my  undeveloped  intellect  pointed  one  way,  and 
my  kind  benevolent  heart  pulled  another. 

''Rollins,"  I  called  out  to  him,  as  he  turned 
to  go  away,  *'  look  here  a  moment." 
"All  right.  Skylark,  what  ts  it?" 
"  Well,  be  careful  about  your  speculation  in 
bees,  for  there  are  many  losses  you  are  not 
aware  of  at  the  present  time." 

"  Why,  Skylark,  I  thought  it  was  all  plain 
sailing.    I  get  the  bees,  and    they  work   for 

nothing  and  board  themselveftf^n^^tMlkf^he 
j^^^y,.  Digitized  b 


r^Od^l^'- 
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**  That  Is  all  true  in  a  good  year-with  a  little 
skilled  labor  thrown  in.  But  in  a  bad  year— 
and  bad  years  will  come— you  will  have  to  feed 
two  dollars*  worth  of  sugar  to  each  and  every 
one  of  your  colonies — amounting  to  164,000.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  build  a  beet- 
sugar  factory.  A  good  factory  could  be  built 
for  $50,000,  and  you  could  make  your  sugar 
cheaper  than  you  can  buy  it.  Oh,  yes!  then 
there  Is  robbing.  You  must  be  wide  awake 
when  that  begins,  and  it  does  begin  with  feed- 
ing. Once  the  robbers  get  a  sniff  of  the  fresh 
feed  they  will  rob  all  the  weak  hives  in  the 
apiary.  When  they  are  finished,  the  strong 
hives  will  rise  up  in  arms  against  one  another. 
It  doesn't  much  matter  which  whips— you  are 
the  loser,  for  millions  of  your  bees  are  slain. 
Oh,  yes!  then  there  are  the  fires  that  occur 
every  year  in  the  dry  season.  They  are  just 
the  thing  to  cause  a  big  loss,  when  they  sweep 
over  miles  of  mountain  and  valley,  as  they  do 
sometimes.  But  why  tell  you  of  losses  by  flood 
and  fire;  by  skunks,  bears,  and  other  wild  apl- 
mals,  when  there  are  greater  enemies  within 
the  hi  Vf^s  ?  Yes.  there  Is  foul  brood  that  sweeps 
away  whole  apiaries  in  a  single  year— as  viru- 
lent and  as  Infectious  as*  the  smallpox— travel- 
ing through  all  the  surrounding  country,  carry- 
ing death  and  utter  annihilation  wherever  It 
goes.  Then  there  are  losses  by  death  of  queens, 
by  fertile  workers,  bee- paralysis,  diarrhea, 
mumps,  measles,  whooping-cough,  etc.  But 
the  worst  of  all  Is  the  toothache  and  earache. 
These  coming  in  collision  will  cause  the  bees 
and  sometimes  the  beekeeper  to  dash  them- 
selves to  death  against  the  first  post,  tree,  or 
rock  they  come  to.  Now  let  me  tell  you  about 
the  ravages  of  the  moth-worm—" 

**  Skylark,  you  may  stop  right  there.  I  have 
enough  of  bee-keeping." 

''Well,  but,  Rollins,  I  am  not  done  yet;  for  I 
haven't  told  you  of  the  thousands  of  stings,  and 
how  to  cure  them." 

"That's  enough;  I  don't  Intend  to  get  them, 
I-f  I  can  help  it.    Goodby.*' 

"Goodby,  friend  Rollins;  but  if  you  wish 
any  other  information  on  bee-keeping,  always 
consider  me  ready  to  give  It  freely." 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  he  yelled  back. 

There  is  one  (would-be)  extensive  bee-keeper 
killed,  anyhow.  Yes,  killed  as  dead  as  a  salted 
mackerel.  If  all  bee-keepers  would  give  the 
same  vigorous  encouragement  to  every  appli- 
cant for  advice,  honey  would  advance  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  within  two  years,  and  more  too. 
But  friend  Eugene  Secor  Is  not  of  my  way 
of  thinking.  In  Review,  page  19,  after  giv- 
ing us  a  very  good  article  on  the  depressed 
state  of  the  market,  the  adulteration  of  our 
product  by  middlemen,  etc.,  he  winds  up  by 
giving  us  two  remedies  as  follows: 

1.  Produce  only  comb  hon^,  and  put  it  up  in  such 
''  taking  "  packages  that  It  will  find  Its  way  on  to  the 


tables  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  luxuritf. 
That's  what  comb  honey  is,  and  always  will  be. 

2.  Encourage  small  bee-keepers  (the  adjective  has 
reference  to  numbers  of  colonK  sK 

Remedy  1  is  a  good  one,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  one  that  will  ever  completely  stop  adulter- 
ation. If  there  is  no  extracted  honey  (or  very 
little— there  always  will  be  a  little  from  broken 
comb,  etc.),  the  temptation  is  gone,  and  the 
extracted  that  gets  into  the  market  will  go  up 
as  high  as  comb. 

Remedy  2  stuns  me.  How  encouraging  small 
bee-keepers  could  tend  to  advance  the  price  of 
honey,  I  can  not  tell.  Has  friend  Secor  got  it 
too— that  insane  mania,  common— yes,  univer- 
sal—among  bee-keepers?  Are  we  all  mad?  Is 
there  not  one  sane  man  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
manufacture  of  new  bee-keepers?  Mr.  Editor, 
is  there  any  proof  now  at  hand — is  there  any 
tangible  probability  that  you  can  point  ontr- 
that  we  shall  not  all  be  in  crowded  asylums  In 
less  than  five  years  ?    Here  are  my  remedies: 

1.  I  will  place  friend  Secor's  first  remedy,  to 
produce  only  comb  honey. 

2.  Stop,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  the 
production  of  disi/racted  honey,  for  that  Is  the 
name  by  which  It  should  be  known  now. 

3.  Discourage,  by  every  means  In  your  pow- 
er, every  would-be  bee-keeper,  even  If  you  have 
to  floor  him  with  a  skillet. 

4.  Let  us  get  from  some  foreign  country,  or 
breed  a  race  of  bees,  with  long  and  fiery  stings 
—a  race  with  colled-op,  hidden  stings,  that  they 
can  dart  out  1^^  inches  Into  the  amateur.  This 
will  settle  Mm. 

These  four  rules  put  Into  effective  operation 
would  advance  the  price  of  comb  honey  to  40 
cents  a  pound  In  less  than  two  years,  and  In 
three  it  would  be  50  cents. 

Here  is  the  bee  we  want.  If  It  is  twice  the 
size  of  our  Italians,  It  must  have  a  long  and 
fiery  sting.  Below  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
by  J.  E.  Crane,  Review,  page  17: 

In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  American 
Bee  Jourvall  came  across  the  following  under  the 
title 

A  CHINESE  BEE.L 

**The  Aplcultural  Section  of  the.Bntomologlcal 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Paris,  August,  1874, 
made  many  interesting  statements.  Mr.  Durand 
Saint  Armand,  a  government  officer  In  Cochin 
China,  states  that  the  couniry  possesses  a  bee  twice 
the  size  of  ours,  which,  consequently,  ouffht  to  have 
a  proboscis  long  enough  to  extract  the  honey  from 
red  clover,  which  is  known  to  be  very  abundant. 
This  bee  is  found  in  ^reat  numbers  all  along  the 
coast,  in  a  wild  state.  In  hollow  trees,  and  the  na- 
tives hunt  them  for  their  wax.  The  extensive  foi^ 
ests  of  this  country  H re  leased  for  the  product  of 
wax  which  is  to  be  sold  to  the  Chinese." 

Here,  then,  would  appear  to  be  our  bee  twice  the 
size  of  Apis  me/li/Soa.  and  living,  like  them.  In  hol- 
low trees.  Can  not  our  bee-keeplnff  friends  In 
France  vlve  us  more  Information  in  regard  to  these 
bees  ?  1  believe  a  largre  portion,  if  not  all,  of  Cochin 
China  is  now  in  the  hands  of  France. 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
8%e  a  specimen  cow  of  Gleanings,  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  wi^  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  uHll,  v)ith  ploa9wre,  send  tTiem. 
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FBSE  BBB-LITERATUBX. 


SHOULD  BKB-KEBPER8   PETITION   CONORESS  TO 
PUBLISH  AND  DISTRIBUTE  BEE- LITER- 
ATURE FREE  AT  THE  EXPENSE 
OF  THE  PUBUC? 


By  Thaddeus  Smith. 

This  whole  matter  seems  to  me  wrong.  It 
proposes  to  tax  the  general  public  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  particular  and  comparatively  small 
class.  It  makes  the  government  a  competitor 
of  the  publishers  of  bee- literature.  It  is  unjust 
to  the  tax-payers.  It  is  unjust  to  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  bee-literature,  and  can  be  of 
DO  great  benefit  to  bee-keepers  in  general.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  the  book  published  by  the 
government  contains  any  thing  of  especial  im- 
portance to  practical  bee-keepers  that  is  not 
found  in  our  excellent  standard  books  on  the 
honey-bee,  or  may  be  learned  through  our 
many  bee  Journalti  and  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  statements  can  not  be  successfully 
controverted,  and  scarcely  need  to  be  enlarged 
upon  to  show  that  the  free  publication  of  this 
book  for  general  distribution  Is  entirely  unne- 
cessary. In  the  manner  of  distribution  by  Con- 
fressmen  It  will  not  reach  those  who  need  it 
most.  The  most  of  them  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  that  large  and  intelligent  class  of  bee- 
keepers who  read,  and  are  already  welljposted 
on  the  subject.  They  would  be  the  first  to 
make  application  for  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  1500  who  have  already  applied  for  the 
book  are  all  of  that  class,  and  are  readers  of 
Gleanings.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting 
reading  to  them  all,  but  we  can  not  say  that  it 
would  give  them  much  practical  information 
that  they  had  not  before.  Congressmen  would 
send  many  of  these  books  to  their  constituents 
who  have  no  interest  In  bee-keeping,  and  never 
will  have,  and  hence  they  would  be  thrown 
away. 

This  matter  is  very  much  on  a  par,  though  in 
a  comparatively  small  way,  with  that  gigantic 
humbug  the  free  distribution  of  common  garden 
and  field  seed  by  Congress,  which  fraud  has 
been  lately  so  faithfully  and  completely  exposed 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton.  Political 
demagogues,  though  they  be  as  talented  as 
Senator  Vest,  may  fume  and  fret  and  use  their 
wit  and  eloquence  in  sarcastic  denunciation  of 
the  Secretary,  but  every  candid  person  can  see 
that  the  Senator  has  failed  to  meet  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  the  Secretary,  and  failed  to 
give  any  good  reason  why  Congress  should 
establish  an  immense  seed -store  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000  to  the  public,  when  the  country  is  now 
so  well  and  cheaply  supplied  by  the  legitimate 
trade  of  reliable  seedsmen.    Neither  is  It  neces- 


sary for  Congress  to  publish  bee-books  for  the 
public  when  the  same  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  trade  at  such  reasonable  prices. 
I  will  quote  a  few  lines  here  from  an  editorial 
that  I  saw  in  a  daily  paper  yesterday: 

After  being  in  session  two  and  a  half  months,  the 
Congress  House  has  suooeeded  lo  passing  a  bill  In- 
oreaslDg  from  1180,000  to  1150,000  the  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  and  free  distribution  of  tobacco- 
seed  that  produces  mullein-plants  and  lettuoe-seed 
that  turns  out  to  be  Russian  thistles.'* 

GThis  is  the  kind  of  sport  that  Is  being  made 
of  this  business.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  arose  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  asked  for  information 
as  to  how  much  had  been  appropriated  to  aid 
the  experiment  to  cross  the  honey-bee  with  the 
lightning-bog,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  kind  of 
bee  that  could  gather  honey  at  night  by  its  own 
light.  This,  I  suppose,  was  intended  as  ridicule 
of  just  such  application  for  appropriations  as  I 
am  considering.  This  is  the  result  of  commu- 
nications like  Mr.  Hilton's  frantic  call  upon  all 
bee-keepers  to  petition  Congress  to  issue  100,000 
copies  of  Mr.  Benton's  book.  Mr.  Hilton  says, 
*'  I  have  told  them  there  are  300,000  bee-keep- 
ers," and  he  insists  that  evprybody  should 
write,  so  as  to  '*make  lUem  think  there  is  a 
million  of  us.*'  But  he  gives  no  reason  why  it 
Is  so  important  to  have  this  book  distributed 
free  that  we  should  try  to  practice  a  deception 
on  Congress  to  have  It  done. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Benton's  book.  I  consider  him  one  of 
the  best- posted  apiarists  In  the  country,  and  I 
read  with  Interest  every  thing  that  I  see  from 
his  pen.  I  have  not  read  his  last  book,  but  am 
anxious  to  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out  where 
to  buy  it.  But  I  can  not  join  Mr.  Hilton's 
clamorous  brigade  in  petitioning  Congress  to  do 
an  injustice. 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  B'eb.  21. 

[Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  re- 
ceived one  other  protest  in  a  similar  vein 
from  a  prominent  bee-keeper  and  ex-president 
of  the  I^ortb  American.    The  letter  is  not  for 

f publication,  so  I  do  not  give  it  here.  Take 
t  all  in  all.  friend  Smith's  article  shoo|d  be 
read  carefully  and  acted  upon  accordingly.  But 
it  seems  that  not  more  than  15,000  will  be  print- 
ed in  any  event.    See  E2ditorials.— Ed.] 


A  CAPITAL  WAT  OF  8BLLIH0  HOVET  ASOTJirB 
HOME. 


a  good  OBJEcrr -lesson. 
By  Geo.  L.  VincU. 


:  I  believe  the  honey -producers  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  educate  the  public  about  honey.  To 
illustrate: 

Early  last  fall  I  extracted  some  honey.  Not 
having  labels  or  jars  I  ran  it  into  an  alcohol - 
barrel.  I  got  a  small  scale,  a  large  bell,  and 
started.    When  I  came  to  the  village  I  com- 
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menced  to  ring  my  bell  like  the  town  crier  of 
old.    I  soon  had  a  call. 

"  Hi,  mister  !  what  you  got  to  sell  ?  " 

"  Honey." 

"How  do  you  sell  it?" 

"Fifteen  cents  a  pound;  eight  pounds  for  a 
dollar." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  some  of  it?  " 

"Yes:  bring  a  dish,  please." 

I  let  some  run  out.  It  was  tasted,  smelled  of, 
etc.  Then  I  was  informed  that  that  stuff  was 
"  molasses,"  and  I  could  not  convince  them  or 
any  one  else  that  it  was  honey. 

Becoming  disgusted  I  drove  home.  Thinking 
it  over  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  people 
wanted  educating,  and  I  proposed  to  give  them 
an  object-lesson.  Getting  some  cards  printed, 
saying  that,  if  it  was  warm  and  pleasant  Sat- 
urday I  would  give  a  free  exhibition  on  the 
public  square  at  3:30.  The  next  Saturday  was 
a  fine  warm  day,  and  at  the  appointed  time  I 
drove  up  with  a  large  farm-wagon,  having  on  it 
an  observatory  hive,  a  three-frame  nucleus,  one 
large  hive  without  bees,  an  extractor,  oll-etove, 
tin  pails  to  heat  water  in,  uncapping-knife  and 
box,  leu  supers  with  uncapped  combs,  water- 
pail,  and  the  same  old  barrel  of  molasses. 

Mounting  the  deck  seat  of  the  wagon,  and 
taking  an  old  fish- horn,  I  gave  them  a  fish- 
horn  and  bell  solo  (it  was  not  so  low  but  that 
the  whole  village  could  hear  it).  Collecting 
my  audience  I  gave  them  a  talk  on  bees  and 
honey  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  informa- 
tion, and  some  nonsense  mixed  in,  showing 
them  the  bees  in  the  observatory  hive,  taking  a 
frame  from  the  nucleus  and  then  from  the  su- 
pers, explaining  the  mode  of  uncapping  and 
throwing  it  from  the  combs.  I  got  a  boy  in  the 
crowd  to  turn  the  crank  of  the  extractor,  let- 
ting it  run  into  the  pail;  and  when  it  was  about 
half  full  I  turned  it  into  the  barrel.  Some  of 
the  combs  I  ran  through  the  extractor  five  or 
six  times,  and  it  worked  Just  as  well. 

The  result  was,  I  sold  my  barrel  of  honey  and 
all  I  had  in  the  combs,  and  could  have  sold 
more  if  I  had  had  it,  and  convinced  the  public 
that  ^extracted  honey  could  be  in  barrels  and 
not  be  molasses. 

When  I  got  home  and  counted  up  my  cash  I 
found  I  had  179.75  cts.  for  about  2>^  hours'  work. 
As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  I  got  about  20  cts. 
per  lb.  for  the  honey. 

A  week  after,  I  went  to  a  town  of  about  7000 
inhabitants,  about  6  miles  from  here.  I  had 
the  same  show,  and  two  barrels  of  honey.  The 
police  saw  that  no  one  disturbed  me.    I  sold  all 

my  honey,  took  $165  in  cash,  and  never  moved 

my  wagon.    Another  community  was  educated. 

I  go  there  now  and  supply  the  grocers,  and 

have  no  trouble. 
I  had  a  heap  of  fun  answering  the  gibes  and 

guys  of  the  crowd,  and  all  the  time  kept  selling 

honey,  and  educating  the  people  to  the  fact 


they  could  get  pure  extracted  honey.  I  will 
state  that  I  carried  a  lot  of  quart  and  pint  jars, 
all  labeled,  and  drew  the  honey  from  the  barrel 
into  them.  I  carry  to  that  town  now  ouly  jars 
filled.  I  think  that,  next  fall,  I  will  give  an 
exhibition  of  the  same  kind  in  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns— that  is,  if  I  have  any  honey. 

P.  S.— A  person  with  kidney  trouble  can  eat 
all  the  honey  he  wants  to,  and  it  will  not  hurt 
him,  as  chemical  test  gives  grape  sugar;  and  it 
will  not  hurt  him  as  will  cane  sugar.  I  know 
it  from  experience. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  Feb.  24. 

[You  have  given  us  some  good  ideas  on  sell- 
ing honey,  esp)ecially  in  the  line  of  breaking 
down  preiudice  and  creating  a  permanent  de- 
mand. I  nave  no  doubt  much  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  educating  the  public,  and  selling 
from  the  wagon.  Yes,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  modus  opera/ndi^  as  well  as  the  "hom- 
blowlng,"  should  draw  a  crowd.  The  general 
public  know  very  little  about  the  method  of 
taking  honey:  and  a  sood  man— i.  e.,  a  good 
talker,  can  sell  honey  like  hot  cakes. 

Patent-medicine  men  have  long  known  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  plan  of  selling 
from  the  wagon;  aud  that  they  introduce  and 
sell  the  goods  we  all  know.— Ed.] 


PEBBLIHO  H05BY. 

HOW  TO  SPOIL  A  GOOD    MARKET  AND    HOW  TO 
BUILD  IT  UP  again:    POLLY  OK  SELLING 
THIN  UNBIPENKD  HONEY;    A   READ- 
ABLE ARTICLE. 

By  Dan  White. 

That  interesting  article  by  Geo.  L.  Vinal,  in 
Feb.  15th  Gleanings,  made  me  feel  like  saying 
something.  I  am  something  of  a  honey- ped- 
dler myself.  George  has  started  out  In  pretty 
good  shape.  There  is  a  possibility  of  his  get- 
ting side-tracked;  and  let  us  encourage  hfm  all 
we  can  to  keep  right  on  and  not  make  the  mis- 
take many  do  after  we  have  worked  up  a  splen- 
did honey-trade. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  a  controversy  in  a 
farm  journal  about  extracted  honey.  Don't 
you  know  I  got  such  a  thumping  that  I  con- 
cluded the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  keep 
still?  Yes,  and  I  have  kept  still  ever  since.  At 
that  time  I  simply  gave  my  individual  experi- 
ence. My  opponent  not  only  gave  his  experi- 
ence, but  referred  to  articles  in  Gleanings,  and 
quoted  A.  I.  Root  and  a  host  of  other  prominent 
bee-keepers.  This  chap  told  us  all  to  extract 
long  before  the  honey  was  ripe— the  thinner  the 
better.  He  explained  how  easily  it  came  out  of 
the  combs;  then  he  told  us  to  put  it  In  jugs, 
pans,  and  cans;  cover  with  gauze  cloth,  and 
how  nicely  it  would  ripen  up!  He  was  loaded 
with  experience;  had  gone  through  the  details. 
I  had  never  tried  all  this,  so  you  can  imagine 
the  thrashing  I  got.  Of  course,  I  was  some- 
what vexed,  and  I  would  not  try  his  plans  any- 
how. Oh,  yes !  some  years  before  this,  come  to 
think,  I  did  extract  and  peddle  rather  thinnlsk 
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honey.  I  was  well  acquainted,  you  see,  and,  as 
I  supposed,  had  worked  up  a  splendid  lot  of 
eostomers.  My  experience  at  '.that  time  would 
compare  favorably  with  what  friend  Vinal  tells 
QS.  I  answered  all  those  questions;  would  al- 
most hold  up  my  hand  that  it  was  pure  bees' 
honey,  etc.  Of  course.  I  told  the  truth  all  the 
time;  but  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  the 
next  time  I  went  over  this  territory  I  got  into  a 
hornet's  nest.  You  know  every  village  has  one 
or  two  loud-talking  women.  I  unfortunately, 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  head  of  the  street,  men- 
tioned honey  to  one  of  those  very  women. 
She  talked  so  very  loud  that  it  aroused  the 
whole  neighlxurhood.  Most  of  them  were  my 
eostomers  too.  It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to 
make  np  my, mind  that  new  territory  would  be 
the  most  profitable.  Before  I  left  the  street  I 
heard  one  lady  say,  "He  waters  his  honey;'* 
and  another  one  said, ''  He  adulterates  it."  I 
tell  you  I  almost  wished  I  had  never  seen  atiy 
honey.  You  see,  my  talk  and  trade  were  mostly 
with  the  ladies,  and  may  be  you  don't  think  it 
was  killing  for  some  of  them  to  talk  as  they  did. 
Oor  friend  Vinal  could  not  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  some  of  these  ladles  by  talking 
about  the  weather,  mockingbirds,  or  any  thing. 

About  this  time  I  had  invested  considerable 
in  bee-supplies,  hives,  etc.  Honey  was  coming 
in  by  the  ton,  and  I  did  want  the  money  for  it; 
but  to  sell  it  was  a  stunner.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  a  change  came  about.  I  was  compelled  to 
carry  over  winter  quite  a  lot  of  honey.  I  felt 
somewhat  discouraged,  and  neglected  to  do  any 
extracting  the  next  season  until  some  time  in 
August.  Well,  now,  didn't  I  sweat,  uncapping 
and  whirling  that  extractor?  Yes,  sir  I  and 
that  honey  weighed  12  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
My  family  tested  it  thoroughly,  and  decided  it 
the  finest  honey  they  had  ever  eaten.  We  ate 
it  every  meal,  and  sometimes  between  meals, 
80  you  see  this  gave  me  confidence,  or  courage, 
to  try  peddling  again.  I  pat  150  pounds  in  my 
can.  I  sold  about  100  pounds,  and  gave  away 
the  remainder.  I  made  apologies  to  those  I 
had  sold  to  before;  explained  my  mistake,  and 
wanted  to  give  them  a  few  pounds  of  honey  to 
settle  with  them.  My  plan  worked  well;  but  I 
noticed  when  I  went  around  again  after  the 
gift,  even  my  thin-honey  friends  took  hold  very 
eautionsly.  A  pound  or  so  was  enough  for  a 
starter.  It  took  me  several  years  to  again 
get  the  full  confidence  of  some  of  them. 

I  tell  you  I  am  real  earnest  o^r  this  matter. 
Just  think  of  the  thousands  of  families  who 
seldom  taste  honev;  look  over  your  own  terri- 
tory, and  you  will  be  surprised  how  many  there 
are  of  this  class.  Don't  you  know  this  is  all 
wrong,  when  some  of  this  good  white-clover 
&nd  basswood  honey,  Just  such  as  I  tell  about, 
will  gradually  fetch  them  into  line  and  hold 
them  in  line  if  you  do  your  part?  I  have  a 
large  number  of  customers  who  annually  order 


from  50  to  100  pounds  of  extracted  for  their  own 
family  use.  Only  last  season,  or  1894, 1  got  a 
rather  limited  supply  of  sweet  honey.  Yes,  it 
tasted  sweet,  all  right,  but  somehow  the  little 
basswood  and  no  white-clover  honey  was  nrixed 
with  something  that  made  it  slightly  off  in 
color;  also  did  not  have  just  the  right  taste; 
t)ut  it  was  up  to  standard  in  weight.  Now,  I 
believe  a  majority  of  us  would  have  called  this 
honey  good  enough  to  offer  to  our  best  custom- 
ers. We  woul4  not  expect  at  least  any  serious 
harm;  but  let  me  tell  you  about  it.  I  wanted 
some  of  those  greenbacks  and  silver  dollars.  I 
had  my  doubts  about  it,  but  I  rather  reluctantly 
loaded  up  and  went  to  town.  I  commenced 
right  on  the  start  to  tell  my  customers  that 
honey  this  season  was  not  quite  as  good  as 
usual.  Those  who  wanted  50  pounds  or  more, 
I  would  persuade  them  to  cut  down  their  usual 
supply.  In  one  instance  a  50- pound  customer 
wanted  their  own  way;  the  whole  family  tast- 
ed while  I  talked.  I  finally  got  them  down  10 
pounds— they  took  40.  Now  for  the  result.  This 
season,  1895,  my  honey  was  never  better.  When 
I  called  at  this  place  with  ihe  usual  good-morn- 
ing, I  told  them  I  was  niround  with  homey 
again.  The  little  children  playing  in  the  front 
yard  didn't  even  look  up. 

"  Well,"  says  the  good  woman,  "somehow  we 
don't  like  honey  as  we  used  to.  We  have  kept 
putting  it  on  the  table  every  day,  but  we  have 
quite  a  bit  left  that  we  got  of  you  last  season." 

I  referred  to  what  I  said  the  season  before. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  '*  you  bring  out  that  old  honey 
and  I  will  trade  you  new  honey  even  up  for  it." 
The  trade  was  made.  ^'Now  I  want  you  to 
take  enough  more  to  make  your  usual  50 
pounds."  She  hardly  thought  it  best,  but  final- 
ly let  me  have  my  way." 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  man  of  this  house 
called  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  street: 

**  Say,  White,  we  are  about  out  of  honey;  can 
we  get  about  20  pounds  more  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,"  said  I,  **  we  are  all  sold  out." 

**  That's  too  bad  We  will  see  we  get  more 
than  50  pounds  next  season." 

Now,  then,  this  was  not  the  only  instance, 
because  I  had  to  do  more  or  less  talking  all  the 
way  round.  I  noticed  the  children  did  not 
scamper  ahead  to  tell  their  ma  the  honey-man 
was  coming.  Don't  you  see  my  customers  were 
getting  tired  of  honey,  and  they  themselves 
did  not  know  why  it  was?  Now,  the  rest  of 
you  can  do  as  you  please;  but  hereafter,  if  my 
honey  is  not  first-class  in  every  respect  my  bees 
will  have  a  chance  to  eat  every  pound  of  it. 

Now,  I  wonder  who  Is  going  to  Jump  up  and 
call  me  a  crank,  and  tell  us  they  can  evaporate 
thin  honey  better  than  to  let  the  bees  put  on 
the  finishing  touches.  Don't  you  do  it;  for  I 
tell  you  right  now  1  won't  try  it.  Don't  do  it, 
even  if  you  are  an  expert,  and  do  a  fairly  good 
Job  at  it,  for  you  may  induce  others  to  try  it, 
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and  they  will  make  such  a  bangle  of  ft  they 
will  complain  of  an  overstocked  honey-market. 

I  believe  it  is  second  nature  for  the  most  of 
us  to  do  as  littre  labor  as  possible,  and  get  good 
returns  for  the  same;  but  in  this  case  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  please  our  customers  whether  we 
are  just  suited  or  not. 

New  London,  O. 

[For  further  suggestions  on  this  subject  see 
Editorials.— Ed.] 


MI8CHIBF  IH  THE  APIABT. 

THIEVK8  AND    0UT-YABD8;    WOULD    IT   BE    AN 
ADYANTAOE  TO  HAVE  AN  OUT  YABD? 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  MOUr. 

On  page  903,  last  year,  is  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  rouses  my  sympathy,  as  a  somewhat 
similar  experience  has  more  than  once  roused 
my  indignation  to  such  a  pitch  that  I*m  afraid 
it  waDn*t  always  "righteous  indignation."  I 
suspect,  Ernest,  that  the  experience  reported  on 
page  903  Is  perhaps  the  first  you  have  had  in 
that  line.  I*ve  had  a  number  of  experiences, 
and  practically  can  give  you  the  experience  of 
four  different  men,  for  I've  had  experience  in 
four  different  neighborhoods,  and  experience 
that  I  suppose  would  have  been  just  the  same 
if  the  four  apiaries  had  belonged  to  four  differ- 
ent men. 

The  first  feeling  on  finding  that  thieves  or 
marauders  have  been  at  work  is  that  the  case 
is  a  very  desperate  one,  and  that  desperate 
measures  must  be  taken;  for,  having  once  com- 
menced work,  the  villains  will  promptly  repeat 
it,  and  perhaps  keep  repeating  till  nothing  is 
left  of  the  apiary.  That's  the  thought;  but  as 
the  years  go  by  you  find  it  doesn't  turn  out  that 
way,  and  you  learn  to  feel  that  only  once  in 
about  so  often  will  there  be  any  trouble,  and 
you  may  as  well  take  it  philosophically  and 
hold  your  temper. 

In  the  Belden  apiary  a  hive  was  taken,  super 
and  all,  and  the  river  near  by  used  as  a  bee- 
escape  to  get  the  bees  out.  The  trouble  was 
not  repeated,  and  that's  the  only  time  in  the 
three  or  four  years  that  bees  were  kept  there 
that  they  were  ever  disturbed. 

During  the  ten  or  more  years  that  bees  have 
been  kept  in  the  Hastings  apiary  there  has  been 
trouble  only  once.  A  super  was  taken  off— I 
think  it  was  in  day  time,  when  the  folks  were 
away.  The  sections  were  taken  out  by  means 
of  breaking  them,  but  they  were  nearly  empty. 
As  that  was  several  years  ago,  with  no  repeti- 
tion since,  making  the  average  loss  per  annum 
in  that  apiary  less  than  ten  cents,  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  wise  lo  think  about  a  house-apiary 
there— at  least,  unless  for  some  other  reason 
than  security  from  thieves. 

The  Wilson  apiary  has  not  got  off  so  clear. 
At  three  different  times  thieves  have  been 
there,  making  a  total  loss  of  two  colonies  and  a 


super  full  of  honey.    That's  the  work  of  fifteen 
years. 

The  home  apiary  counts  the  largest  number 
of  raids,  perhaps  six  or  eight  during  its  35  years' 
history.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  loss 
has  been  two  full  colonies,  and  at  the  other 
times  the  loss  has  been  trifling.  At  two  or  three 
times  a  comb  or  two  has  been  taken  from  the 
brood -nest,  and  at  other  times  the  venture 
seems  to  have  been  a  failure,  the  bees  apparent- 
ly entering  some  earnest  protests.  One  fall  a 
hive  was  covered  with  a  horse-blanket,  and 
apparently  started  on  a  journey;  but  the  Jour- 
ney was  a  short  one,  as  I  found  the  hive,  still 
covered,  about  six  feet  away  from  its  place. 
The  blanket  has  never  been  called  for. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  been  saved  all  this  if 
the  bees  had  been  kept  in  a  house-apiary;  but 
is  it  absolutely  certain  that  a  house-apiary 
would  never  be  broken  into?  Even  if  it  were 
eiAirely  thief- proof,  it's  a  good  deal  cheaper  to 
stand  the  losses  I've  had  than  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  buildings.  Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  I  may  as  well  expect  some  trouble  now 
and  then,  count  it  as  one  of  the  regular  con- 
comitants of  the  business,  and  not  do  any  wor- 
rying over  it,  any  more  than  a  farmer  need 
worry  over  a  drouth  or  a  flood.  My  assistant 
is  not  entirely  of  the  same  mind,  grieving  much 
over  any  loss,  and  often  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  a  hive  has  been  taken,  until  I 
show  her  by  the  record -book  that  there  was  no 
hive  on  that  spot  to  be  taken.  If  I  used  little 
slates  on  hives  instead  of  keeping  a  record- 
book:  she'd  make  life  a  burden  for  me,  as  she'd 
find  a  vacancy  where  a  hive  had  been  taken,  at 
each  visit  to  the  apiary. 
C  Except  in  one  case  I've  never  taken  any  steps 
to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  Justice.  I  think  I 
know  some  uf  them,  and  possibly  the  time  may 
come  when  I  may  have  proof  clear  enough  to 
follow  up;  but  at  present  they're  worrying 
over  it  more  than  I.  The  single  case  in  which 
I  did  act  was  the  case  of  two  boys,  perhaps  12 
or  14  years  old.  About  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  we  were  all  at  home,  they  started  to 
carry  off  a  hive  between  them.  On  being  seen 
they  made  a  very  rapid  flight.  I  went  to  their 
mother,  and  in  presence  of  the  older  — the 
younger  hid  when  he  saw  me  coming— I  tried 
to  make  her  see  that  her  sons  were  not  starting 
on  a  promising  career.  I'm  not  entirely  cer- 
tain how  fully  she  was  convinced,  but  I  think 
the  boys  never  came  back.  The  boy  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  in  spite  of  having 
been  seen  in  the  act,  but  promised  he  would 
never  do  so  again. 

SWEET  CLOVEB. 

gE.  F.  T.  writes:  "How  deep  do  you  plow 
sweet-clover  seed  in  ?  Would  it  grow  on  sandy 
soil  ?JIn;what  month  do  you  generally  sow  it?" 
Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  order 
of  answering,  I  may  say  that  I  don't  generally 
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sow  it  at  all,  but  let  It  sow  Itself.  My  brother- 
in-law,  who  is  a  much  better  farmer  than  I,  in- 
sists that  it  is  best  to  have  nothing  else  sown 
with  it.  The  piece  that  I  spoke  of  being  plowed 
In  was  plowed  in  last  spring  about  six  inches 
deep  in  May,  the  seed  having  fallen  on  the 
gronnd  the  year  before.  I  don*t  think  it  would 
make  much  difference  what  time  the  seed  was 
pot  in  from  November  till  the  first  of  June, 
providing  it  was  put  in  fairly  deep,  or  the 
ground  well  firmed  if  put  in  shallow.  I've  seen 
it  grow  well  on  sandy  soil  and  on  very  stiff  clay. 
I  don't  think  it  would  grow  on  a  bare  rock,  and 
it  would  probably  not  make  a  good  growth  in 
clear  sand. 
Marengo,  III.,  Dec.  11. 

(The  house-apiary  would  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  them  to  get  at  the  honey,  and  then 
lam  not  so  sure  it  is  so  much  more  expensive 
than  hives  in  an  open  yard.  Usually  at  an  out- 
yard  some  sort  of  small  shed  or  shop  is  needed 
to  hold  the  tools  and  honey.  A  little  more  ex- 
pense would  make  this  a  house- apiary  where 
tools  could  be  kept,  honey  stored  off  the  hive, 
and  the  bees  wintered  without  hauling  them 
several  miles  home,  and  then  storing  them  In 
the  cellar.  There  Is  no  mowing  of  grass  and 
weeds,  and  no  leveling  up  of  hives.  In  the 
house-apiary,  too,  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  col- 
onies are  almost  within  arm's  reach.  In  ex- 
tracting, steps  are  saved,  and  robbers  are  shut 
oot  Taking  every  thing  into  consideration  I 
doubt  if  the  house  plan  is  much  more  expen- 
sive.—Ed.] 


OLOBT  AHD  BX50WH, 

OR    DISHONOR  TO  THE    NOBTH  AMERICAN   BEE- 
KKRPBBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

By  BambUr. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  controversy 
over  the  amalgamation  scheme  that  has  been 
sprung  between  the  Bee-keepers'  Union  and 
the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  Tt  Is  well  to  discuss  all  of 
the  bearings  In  the  case.  In  order  to  come  to  a 
wise  decision. 

I  believe,  with  several  others,  that  the  Union 
has  but  little  to  gain  In  amalgamation.  The 
membership  of  the  N.  A.  is  not  large,  and  the 
dollars  and  prestige  It  would  bring  would  not 
materially  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  Union. 
If,  upon  amalgamation,  the  N.  A.  could  put 
Into  the  Union  treasury  $10,000  there  might  be 
some  good  grounds  for  the  change;  but  even 
then  I  think  there  are  more  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  acting  along  Independent  lines.  Let 
me  explain: 

The  Union  was  organized  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose: "The  protection  of  bee-keepers  In  the 
lawful  pursuit  of  their  business."  It  has  had 
remarkable  success  In  that  line  of  work,  and 
still  stands  as  a  menace  against  those  who 
would  drive  out  a  legitimate  rural  industry; 
and  the  Unlpn  is  an  organization  of  which 
every  bee-keeper  In  the  land  may  be  proud. 
The  N.  A.  was  also  organized  for  a  specific  pur- 


pose, of  which  the  social  feature  was  the  most 
prominent;  and,  although  I  can  judge  only 
from  written  reports  of  the  meetings,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  It  has 
been  a  decided  success.  The  topics  that  have 
been  discussed  have  been  ably  handled;  its 
meetings  that  have  been  held  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Canada  have 
imparted  enthusiasm  and  bee-lore  to  many  per- 
sons who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  in- 
terested. 

The  weakness  of  the  organization,  however, 
has  been  its  non-representative  character;  and 
the  same  persons  have  appeared  so  often  In  the 
annual  gatherings  that  the  association  has  been 
facetiously  called  a  mutual-admiration  society. 
And  now,  after  many  years  of  pleasant  exist- 
ence and  hallowed  memories,  its  latest  act  Is  to 
lose  all  dignity,  and  It  tries  to  crawl  under  the 
mantle  of  the  successful  Union. 

It  has  been  urged  many  times,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  the  Union  should  take  up  the 
subject  of  adulteration,  and  fight  the  adulter  - 
ators  of  our  product  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  us  to  outline  a  policy,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  carry  it  out.  The  laws  in 
relation  to  adulteration  In  one  State  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  an  adjoining  State;  and 
when  set  In  motion  the  battle  would  have  to  be 
fought  in  every  large  center  of  trade;  and  the 
1700,  more  or  less,  in  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
would  be  just  about  enough  to  make  a  respec- 
table fizzle. 

THE  BEMEDr. 

If  the  suit  of  the  N.  A.  to  amalgamate  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be,  there  then 
arises  the  one  great  opportunity  for  the  N.  A. 
to^rise  from  Its  humble  position  and  become 
a  new  light  in  the  aplcultural  world,  and  of  so 
much  and  far-reaching  importance  that  the 
Union  will  become  a  dwarf  beside  It. 

Here  In  California  we  have  various  organized 
exchanges.  Among  the  most  successful  is  the 
exchange  for  handling  citrus  fruits.  The  plan 
of  organization  is  a  central  office,  In  Los  An- 
geles. This  central  head  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  auxiliary  exchanges  In  various 
counties;  then,  where  necessary,  there  are  town- 
ship exchanges,  and  even  school-district  ex- 
changes. As  the  season  advances,  the  head 
knows  just  about  how  much  fruit  there  will  be 
to  market;  and,  though  there  are  some  hitches 
In  the  new  machinery,  it  works  satisfactorily 
to  a  large  number  of  producers.  The  bee-keep- 
ers are  now  organizing  along  the  same  lines; 
and,  owing  to  their  product  being  non-perish- 
able, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  success 
will  be  attained. 

Now  allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Association,  at  an  an- 
nual (or,  better,  a  special)  meeting,  soon  change 
their  name  to  the  North  American  Bee-keepers' 
Exchange,  become  duly  incorporated  for  busi- 
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ness  with  an  able  board  of  directors,  and  with 
a  permaneDt  headquarters  ia  some  central 
State.  If  the  N.  A.  would  take  this  advice,  the 
bee- keeping  interests  all  over  the  country 
would  take  heart,  for  it  would  sur^-ly  presage  a 
systematic  management  of  the  honey  markets, 
and  put  a  fighting  force  of  over  100,000  bee- 
keepers in  the  field,  with  a  dollar  or  even  more 
behind  every  man. 

California  and  Arizona  are  already  organized 
to  forward  the  work  here;  and,  being  assured 
of  a  co-operative  central  head,  every  honey- 
producing  State  would  immediately  organize. 
Let  the  Union  alone  in  its  chosen  field  for  the 
present,  leaving  amalgamation  matters  for  the 
future  to  solve;  but  let  the  N.  A.  arise  to  this 
opportunity  that  invites  it,  and  it  will  achieve 
glory  and  renown;  but,  casting  it  aside,  it  will 
merit— 

The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave; 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm. 


B.  KBBTCHMEB  AND  HIS  8UPPLT  BTTBIHBBB. 


Mr,  Root:— In  1804  I  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  bee-hives,  smokers,  etc.,  in  Des 
Moines  Co..  Iowa.  In  1867  I  removed  lo  this 
county,  lorating  at  Ci»burg,  where  a  steam- 
power  factory  was  erected.    Soon  the  necessity 


put  in  a  50-hors6- power  engine.  In  the  fall  of  *90 
another  building,  32x80  ft.,  3  stories  high,  aad 
an  extension  24x40  f  u,  2  stories  high,  were  add- 
ed. In  1892  another  wing,  24x80  ft.,  2  stories 
high,  was  added,  with  additional  steam  power, 
a  full  set  of  new  machinery,  including  section 
machinery.  In  1893  a  new  ofiBce  was  built,  and 
an  exhaust-fan  put  in,  to  remove  shavings 
from  every  working  machine,  and  dust  from 
the  entire  factory.  In  1894,  metal  working 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  honey-ex- 
tractors, etc.,  was  added.  In  1895  a  lumber 
yard,  under  the  management  of  one  of  my  sons, 
became  an  adjunct  to  the  business  (his  interest 
therein  has  quite  recently  been  sold).  A  rail- 
road switch  on  our  premises  facilitates  carload 
shipment.  E.  Kretcumeb. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

[In  our  issue  for  Feb.  1.5,  wherein  I  gave 
brief  statements,  with  portraits,  from  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers'  of  bee-hive  material.  I 
omitted,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  name  of 
a  prominent  supply  manufacturer.  E.  Krptch- 
mer,  who  has,  perhajis.  been  longer  in  the  busi- 
ness than  any  of  us.  The  statement,  together 
with  the  portrait,  is  given  at  this  time.— -Ed.J 


BBB-KBBPIHO  IH  THB  FUTUBB. 

By  Evan  E.  Edwards. 


■.    KKKTCllMEK. 


for  belttT  shlppinif  fariliiif^s  made  itself  man- 
ifest, and  in  181)0  ihe  eniiie  plant  was  removed 
to  Red  Oak.  Iowa,  our  present  location.  I 
erected  a  faciory.  24x100  ft.,  2  siorle.^  high,  and 


An*\  Ood  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was 
light.— Gbn.  1 : 3. 

So  many  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  apiculture  within  the  last 
few  years  that  one  is  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  greatly  extend- 
ed as  a  science,  in  the  near  future. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Huber,  has 
the  prospect  appeared  as  bright  as 
it  does  now— not  for  a  greater  yield 
of  honey,  but  for  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  God's  wisdom  as  seen  in  the 
Apis  mellijlca.  The  Langstrotb 
hive,  the  extractor,  and  comb  foun- 
dation, have  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  science  of  bee  keeping; 
but  there  is  a  new  discovery  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  clear  up  all  mys- 
teries. I  have  reference  to  the  new 
discovery  In  photography— the  use 
of  Prof.  Roentgen's  rays  in  taking 
pictures  of  objects  through  opaque 
substances.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
cathode  ray  will  penetrate  even 
iron  itself;  and  the  very  bones  of 
our  bodies  are  accurately  outlined. 
A  bullet  has  been  photographed  in 
a  man's  foot;  and  a  needle,  by  the 
same  process,  discovered  In  the 
tissue  of  the  hand.  How  wonderfol 
W  light!  and  how  much  more  important  that 
word  is  in  certain  passages  of  the  Rible!  I  tell 
you,  brethren.  If  man  can  discover  a  light  so 
penetrating,  how  searching  must  be  theglori- 
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0118  rays  of  God!  With  more  improvements, 
the  Innermost  doings  of  the  mind  may  be  re- 
corded by  the  camera.  The  probable  outcome 
of  this  discovery  is  so  stupendous  that  nothing 
seems  impossible.  The  world  of  science  will  be 
rearranged,  and  a  vast  amount  of  new  knowl- 
edge appended. 

Now,  in  its  application  to  the  science  of  bee- 
keeping what  will  be  the  condition  of  our 
favorite  pursuit  in  the  years  to  come?  Well, 
in  the  first  place  all  the  mysteries  of  the  bees 
in  their  own  hives  will  be  seen  and  read  as 
plainly  as  a  primer;  then,  by  the  help  of  the 
new  knowledge  gained,  our  implements  will  be 
remodeled  and  improved,  and  a  host  of  new  in- 
ventions added.  When  the  time  comes,  the  full 
biography  of  the  bee  may  be  written,  from  the 
formation  of  the  egg  to  the  music  of  its  vibra- 
tions among  the  clover  blossoms.  No  more 
need  of  tearing  a  hive  to  pieces  to  examine  into 
its  condition.  Just  take  your  Kodak  and  pic- 
ture the  whereabouts  of  the  queen,  or  situation 
of  the  brood,  queen-cells,  honey  in  the  supers, 
etc  Nay,  with  a  little  more  improvement  you 
might  have  a  representation  of  each  colony  at 
your  "  secretary,**  by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent conveying  the  pictures,  and  all  yuu  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  eat  your  beefsteak,  and 
give  directions  as  to  each  colony. 

Well,  all  this  sounds  like  an  Arabian  Nights' 
story;  but  who  knows,  Mr.  Root,  what  things 
are  possible  at  the  present  rate  the  world  Is 
moving  ? 

Alexandria,  Ind. 

[The  world  does  move;  but  I  have  little 
faith  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  see  the  queen 
other  than  the  way  we  are  doing  now.  If  I 
read  the  papers  correctly,  only  the  bones  of  our 
hands  and  feet  and  those  near  the  surface  can 
be  photographed  with  the  cathode  rays.— Ed.] 


SOKSTHIHO  OF  XT  MAHAOBMEHT  IH   THE 
APIABT. 

By  F.  Qreiner. 

The  more  experience  I  gather  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  the  more  I  become  aware  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  rules  to  be  followed 
year  after  year,  with  any  guarantee  of  meeting 
with  highest  success.  In  my  location  a  honey 
season  is  an  unknown  and  uncertain  quantity, 
and  much  depends  still  upon  luck  or  circum- 
stances which  we  have  not  under  our  control, 
and  which  we  can  not  foretell.  So  our  pre- 
con«itructed  and  roost  petted  plans  often  come 
to  naught.  As  not  all  shoes  can  be  made  over 
one  luHU  f'xpeeting  to  fit  all  and  every  foot,  so 
we  are  obligod  to  modify  our  plans  to  suit  the 
seasoni*  as  ihey  are.  Some  years  our  honey 
season  opt»ns  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
Jone  (this  is  rare);  some  years  about  a  month 
later  (more  often),  and  other  years  nearly  two 
months  later,  closing  about  Aug.  2.5  to  28.  Per- 
haps once  it  twenty  years  we  may  expect  honey- 


dew  after  that,  lasting,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, some  two  weeks.  With  these  prospects 
I  may  commence  operations  the  fore  part  of 
May  if  the  month  comes  in  warm  enough.  We 
may  have  at  this  time  some  colonies  exception- 
ally strong;  often  some  begin  to  lay  out  by 
May  1.  Now,  If  the  honey  season  does  not  open 
UU  in  July  these  colonies  are  wasting  their  en- 
ergies unless  some  use  can  be  made  of  them 
during  May  and  June.  If  more  increase  is 
desired,  dividing  these  colonies  would  serve  a 
good  purpose;  but  feeding  may  possibly  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  I  have  always  been  an  op- 
ponent of  this  kind  of  feeding.  I  don't  do  It; 
for  if  the  honey  season  does  fail,  more  sugar 
will  be  needed  in  the  fall;  and  should  it  so  hap- 
pen that  bees  do  not  winter  well,  we  may  lose 
our  investment.  Furthermore,  should  a  fair 
honey-flow  set  in  soon,  our  divided  colonies 
would  not  be  well  fitted  to  store  surplus;  they 
could  not  well  be  depended  on  until  basswood 
opens.  A  better  use  of  these  strong  colonies 
can  be  made  by  drawing  on  them  for  equaliza- 
tion. I  greatly  prefer  to  help  up  the  weaker 
colonies— not  the  weakest,  however.  At  this 
time  the  weather  is  as  yet  uncertain  and 
changeable,  and  we  must  guard  against  chilled 
brood.  In  equalizing  I  take  but  one  brood- 
comb  at  a  time,  replacing  with  an  empty  comb, 
or  even  one  solid  with  honey.  The  latter  I 
scrape  so  as  to  break  cappings;  I  also  select 
such  brood -combs  as  contain  capped  brood  as 
much  as  possible. 

If,  by  the.  time  apple- bloom  commences,  all 
colonies  should  be  in  tolerably  good  shape, 
some  of  these  strongest  colonies  may  be  de- 
queened  and  allowed  to  raise  a  young  queen. 
The  old  queens  may  be  saved  and  set  aside 
with  a  brood-comb  and  adhering  bees,  and  then 
allowed  to  build  up  during  the  season.  If  two 
such  nuclei  are  united  later  on,  a  harvest  may 
be  expected  of  them  from  buckwheat.  But  I 
do  dislike  to  give  up  any  of  these  queens.  Al- 
though old  they  are  probably  good  ones,  and  I 
try  to  save  them  all.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  frequently  happens  during  the  summer 
that  we  have  brood -combs  to  dispose  of.  Such 
I  use  to  build  up  the  nuclei,  and  I  generally 
succeed  In  getting  them  in  shape  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  late  flow,  so  they  will  give  a 
surplus. 

When  the  prospect  of  basswood  bloom  was 
good,  and  no  Increase,  or  little  of  it,  desired,  I 
have  practiced  this  kind  of  dequeening  with 
good  success  about  June  20-25,  or  about  12  to  15 
days  beTore  ihA  basswood  flow  Is  expected;  but 
nearly  matured  cells  were  then  given.  The 
object  Is  to  have  our  young  queens  begin  to  lay 
as  basswdod  begins,  or,  rather,  a  few  days 
before.  Such  colonies  are  practically  in  the 
same  condition  as  colonies  having  cast  a 
swarm,  except  that  they  are  much  stronger; 
they  are  in  good  working  order. 
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Colonies  having  swarmed  but  once,  I  find, 
will  work  nicely  after  they  get  their  qaeens, 
providing  honey  is  coming  in  sofiSclently.  The 
Heddon  method  reduces  the  parent  colony  to  a 
mere  fraction,  which  is  of  little  further  good 
that  season;  for  this  reason  I  abandoned  the 
Heddon  method  of  preventing  after-swarms 
long  ago.  To  reinforce  my  young  swarms  I 
prefer  to  hive  them  on  the  stands  of  some  other 
good  colonies  not  having  cast  swarms,  treating 
these  colonies  sometimes,  if  thought  best,  as 
the  parent  colony  in  the  Heddon  plan.  More 
colonies  can  thus  be  gotten  in  working  order 
for  the  basswood-honey  flow.  I  do  not  suffer 
any  colony  to  cast  more  than  one  swarm.  All 
second  swarms  are  returned  after  cutting  out 
the  queen-cells.  Should  a  second  swarm  unite 
with  a  prime  swarm  while  out  in  the  air,  I 
make  no  attempt  to  separate  them;  but  the 
next  prime  swarm  is  hived  in  the  hive  having 
cast  the  second  swarm.  Quite  a  number  of  col- 
onies are  treated  on  this  plan  in  my  yard  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  swarming  season  every 
year;  only,  in  practicing  it,  I  do  not  wait  for 
the  after-swarm  to  issue,  but  hive  the  prime 
swarms  into  such  hives  as  have  cast  their 
prime  swarms  five  or  six  days  previously. 

Swarms  issuing  during  the  main  honey-flow 
(from  basswood)  I  also  hive  in  empty  hives  on 
the  same  stands  whence  they  came;  shake  all 
bees  from  parent  colonies  off  and  in  with  them; 
give  section-cases  to  swarms,  and  use  brood- 
combs  to  build  up  nuclei  made  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  season.  All  young  swarms  are 
given  a  reduced  ^brood -chamber,  hiving  them 
on  empty  frames  provided  with  foundation 
starters  (strips  5^  inch  wide), !never  using*  full 
sheets.  The  later  the  swarms  issue,  the  more 
the  brood -chambers  are  reduced,  commencing 
with  'Seven  L.  frames  or  their  equivalent,  later 
on  using  six,  then  only  five  or  half-storfes.l'  izz: 

At  lany  time,  should  flowers  yield  honey .^ to 
any  amount,  section-cases  are  applied  to  the 
strong  colonies.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  have 
all  colonies  in  working  order  all  the  time;  but 
since  the  flow  from  linden  is!  the  most  reliable 
(with  buckwheat  to  follow),  I  aim  to  have  all 
colonies  strong  when  it  commences,  but  also 
have  some  colonies  ready  any  time.  In  favor- 
able years  we  may  get  some  houey  from  sugar 
maple,  fruit  bloom,  and  clover;  but  only  clover 
amounts  to  any  thing,  if  any  thing  does  at  all; 
and  I  believe  it  is  better  to  allow  the  bees  to 
store  in  the  brood-chamber  from  the  first- named 
sources  to  bridge  over  the  different  periods  of 
honey  dearth.  To  those  colonies  that  I  expect 
to  work  in  the  sections  during  the  earliest  part 
of  the  season  I  give  only  a  few  sections,  dum- 
mies being  used  in  the  cases,  with  chaff  cush- 
ion on  top.  If  we  can  supply  sections  with  nice 
white  comb  in  them,  we  are  all  the  surer  of  the 
bees  occupying,  filling,  and  finishing  them. 
Comb  foundation  I  do  not  use  in  full  sheets 


in  sections  at  any  time.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like 
a  prominent  German  bee-keeper  who  recently 
said  in  the  BienenzeUung,  **  If  we  should  use 
comb  foundation  in  oar  comb  honey  we  should 
soon  drive  many  of  the  purchasers  of  our  honey 
away  from  the  markets."  I  myself  am  not  only 
a  producer  of  comb  honey,  but  also  very  largely 
a  consumer,  and  I  consider  foundation  an  un- 
desirable adjunct  to  my  comb  honey  when  it 
comes  to  the  eating  part. 

Since  keeping  bees  I  have  experienced  only 
one  season  with  a  continuous  honey-flow  from 
beginning  of  basswood  to  the  end  of  buckwheat; 
but  ordinarily  we  have  a  honey  dearth  between 
the  two,  lasting  from  8  to  16  days,  and  I  find  it 
pays  me  well  to  remove  all  sections  after  bass- 
wood  is  over,  sort  out  all  partly  finished  ones^ 
and  have  them  finished  up  on  a  few  of  the  best 
working  colonies  during  this  time.  I  feed  ex- 
tracted honey  in  somewhat  diluted  form.  When 
open  cases  are  used,  such  course  can  not  be  so- 
well  pursued;  but  I  believe  nearly  all  comb- 
honey  producers  use  separators  now. 

Although  my  aim  is  section  honey,  still  I  also- 
raise  some  extracted  honey,  for  my  home  use 
and  home  trade  principally.  I  find,  however, 
nice  white  extracted  honey,  put  up  in  one-pound 
glass  jars  (screw-top  preferred),  sells  as  well  as 
comb  honey  in  some  large  cities;  but  it  must 
reach  the  consumer  before  it  granulates. 

In  fitting  my  comb  honey  for  market  I  always 
scrape  sections  perfectly  clean,  stamp  each 
with  my  name  and  address,  put  them  up  in  ^• 
pound  crates,  glassed  and  otherwise  neatly 
made,  and  sell  early.  In  shipping  I  combine 
with  the  grape-growers  of  my  town,  and  so  I 
secure  very  low  freight  rates  to  the  principal 
cities,  quick  transit,  and  safety;  also  avoidance 
of  breakage,  etc.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  honey- producers  In  general  If  they  would 
follow  the  example.  Prof.  Cook  is  right  on  this 
subject. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11. 

COHTBOL  OF  BBB8. 


THE  DIVISIBLE  BROOD -CHAMBER  BEST  ADAPT- 
ED TO  IT. 


By  J.  £.  Hand. 

Mr.  Root:— I  notice  on  page  19  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ler seems  to  think  it  a  thing  incredible  that 
any  one  should  have  perfect  control  othts  bees. 
He  says  when  his  bees  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  make  preparation  for  swarming  they  donH 
always  mind  what  he  says;  and  he  doubts 
whether  mine  are  much  more  obedient  It 
is  evident  from  the  above  he  is  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing is  necessary  to  the  perfect  control  of  bees. 
With  this  view  of  the  case,  perhaps  he  may  be 
excused  for  being  rather  skepUcal.  I  did  not 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive  gives  me  perfect  control  oC 
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the  natoral  insiincts  of  ipy  bees,  but  that,  by 
working  in  harmony  with  these  instincts,  and 
allowing  nay  bees  to  swarm.  I  get  far  better  re- 
sults in  work ;  and  the  di visi ble  brood  •  chamber, 
when  contracted  to  the  capacity  of  four  L. 
frames,  as  I  use  It  for  hiving  e warms,  forces  the 
bees  into  the  sections,  and  the  work  goes  right 
on  with  the  added  energy  of  the  new  swarm. 
This  is  what  I  consider  perfect  control  of 
swarming;  and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  this  hive  know  how  well  it  is 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  And  so  on  all  along 
down  the  line  of  the  various  manipulations  of 
this  hive:  always  keeping  in  view  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  bee  as  we  find  them,  we  have 
perfect  control  of  our  bees  UX  all  times. 

By  Interchanging  the  sections  of  the  brood- 
chamber  of  this  hive  as  often  as  any  honey 
appears  along  the  top -bar,  we  accomplish  the 
same  object  that  Mr.  Boardman  and  others  do 
by  feeding  sugar  syrup— that  of  getting  all  the 
whitehoney  In  the  sections,  with  the  advantage 
that  oar  brood-chamber  is  crowded  with  brood 
clear  to  the  top- bar  instead  of  having  to  buy 
sugar.  This  gives  perfect  control  of  the  honey- 
storing  of  our  bees;  and  by  contraction  to  the 
capacity  of  4  L.  frames,  or  expansion  to  any 
desired  limit,  we  have  perfect  control  of  the 
brood-rearing  of  our  bees. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  as  I  have  found 
them  by  actual  experience  in  the  use  of  these 
hives,  as  a  honey-producer,  and  am  not  in  any 
way  Interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
any  kind  of  hives.  It  Is  true,  there  Is  no  hive 
that  will  please  every  one,  and  there  are  many 
good  hives  now  in  use;  and  perhaps  In  the 
hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper  this  hive  would 
give  no  better  results,  if  as  gdod,  as  the  ones 
they  are  using.  It  should  be  understood  that 
this  hive,  without  following  the  system  ofma- 
Dipnlation  for  which  it  is  particularly  con- 
structed, is  no  better,  if  as  good,  thanmostother 
hives  in  use.  But  to  the  practical  honey-pro- 
ducer who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  a  short 
honey-flow  to  get  the  white  honey  in  the  sec- 
tions. It  is  of  real  value,  and  I  believe  most  of 
those  who  have  condemned  these  hives  have 
been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Improper  con- 
struction of  the  hives  as  they  used  them. 

Host  people  make  a  mistake  In  making  their 
hives  too  large.  They  shonld  not  contain  more 
than  8  frames,  and  the  frames  should  not  be 
larger  than  4^x17  inches  inside,  and  by  all 
means  they  should  be  used  in  a  side  opening 
hive.  This  removes  the  greatest  objection  I 
have  ever  found  In  the  use  of  these  hives,  and 
takes  away  all  that  uncomfortable  feeling  B. 
Taylor  experienced  whenever  he  had  to  manip- 
ulate those  frames.  Again,  Dr.  Miller  says  the 
man  who  has  perhaps  used  it  longer  than  any 
other  denounces  it  at  last.  Why  didn*t  he  go  a 
little  farther,  and  tell  us  that  it  took  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  30  years  to  find  out  the  weak 


points  of  this  hive?  and  as  I  have  used  It  only 
five  or  six  years,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for 
not  having  found  them  out  yet. 

In  conclusion,  my  advice  to  beginners  Is,  go 
slow;  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good. 

Wakeman,  O.,  Feb.  17. 


PUBHITTTBllTAIL  8PA0EB8. 
A   FEW  8UG6B8TION8  TO  DR.  MILLRB. 


By  N.  T.  Phatm. 

What  Dr.  Miller  says  on  p.  57  makes  me  feel 
like  giving  him  a  suggestion  or  two,  whether  he 
will  profit  by  them  or  not.  He  does  not  seem  to 
like  the  "  best  things  **  always  (my  Judgment). 
In  the  production  of  comb  honey  I  don't  see 
bow  he  can  want  a  better  frame-spacer  than 
the  furniture-nails,  using  them  so  that  the  tops 
of  two  nail-heads  will  come  together,  using  Just 
twice  as  many  as  he  proposes  to  use.  I  feel 
sure  that  a  thorough  trial  of  them  will  satisfy 
any  one.  They  will  not  catch  on  to  **  things" 
or  each  other.  They  make  a  little  knob  to  hold 
by  that  makes  It  easier  to  handle  the  frames,  or 
carry  about  the  apiary,  either  with  one  hand  or 
both,  if  they  are  placed  out  on  the  ends  of  the 
top -bar,  where  they  ought  to  be. 

After  trying  many  kinds  of  spacers,  and  using 
some  for  fifteen  years  continuously— long  before 
the  Qlbaninos  people  would  tolerate  the  Idea 
of  a  spacer— I  suggest  to  Dr.  Miller  that  he 
confine  himself  to  furniture-nails.  If  those  do 
not  suit  him  I  suggest  that  he  use  staples,  such 
as  are  used  to  fasten  the  rods  to  the  edges  of  the 
slats  to  window-blinds,  or  carpet-staples,  put- 
ting them  in  so  that  the  tops  will  cross  each 
other  at  right  anglee  when  the  frames  are  in 
proper  place  in  the  hives.  Use  a  punch  or  set 
to  drive  them  with  that  has  a  rather  broad  end 
with  a  hole  or  slot  to  place  over  the  staples,  to 
drive  them  exactly  the  right  depth. 


As  Dr.  Miller  wishes  to  cut  off  the  end  of  his 
top-bar  3^  of  an  inch  on  each  end,  and  put  in  a 
spacing-nail.  I  suggest  that  he  dooH  do  It. 
They  will  "  catch  on  to  things."    In  its  stead  I 
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suggest  that  he  use  half  of  a  piece  of  Ud  or 
sheet  Iron,  %  Inch  square,  cut  in  two  corner- 
wise,  and  driven  Into  the  middle  of  the  top  end 
of  the  end-bar  of  his  frame  close  up  under^the 
projecting  end  of  his  top-bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Use  a  set  made  of  a  piece  of  Iron  Ht^%  inch, 
and  3  or  4  inches  long,  with  a  saw-cut  made  in 
the  end  to  set  in  the  pieces  just  right,  holding 
the  end  of  the  top-bar  and  the  set  tightly  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers  while  it  is  being 
driven  in. 

If  that  doesn^t  suit  him,  and  he  is  expert  at 
driving  nails,  let  him  take  a  wire  finishing-nail, 
\H  inches  long,  and  drive  it  in  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Either  of  these  will  guide  the  frame  into  the 
right  place,  and  not ''  catch  on  to  things.**  A 
wire  staple,  something  like  Fig.  3,  might  be 
made  and  driven  in  close  up  under  the  top-bar. 
A  tool  with  which  each  might  make  his  own 
staples  can  be  made  very  cheaply.  If  the  ends 
of  the  frames  are  cut  off  H  inch,  with  the  pres- 
ent construction  of  hives  and  frames  something 
will  be  needed  to  guide  the  frame  just  as  it  is 
set  down  into  position.  Those  little  wire  sta- 
ples used  on  blind-slats,  driven  into  the  frame 
horizontally,  close  up  under  the  top- bar,  with 
one  leg  above  the  other,  make  quite  good 
guides.  One  must  be  a  little  careful  just  as  the 
frame  is  set  down.  These,  as  well  as  the  spa- 
cers, must  be  put  in  just  exactly  right  to  be 
satisfactory. C  Many  good  things  for  bee-keep- 
ers have  been  condemned  because  they  were 
not  made  exact  enough. 

KIngsville,  O. 

[Friend  Phelps  was,  I  believe,  the  first  one  to 
suggest  furniture-nails  as  spacers;  but  when 
two  of  them  are  used  in  such  a  way  that  their 
heads  or  faces  abut  together  they  are  not "  exact 
enough."  The  heads  are  rounding,  and  sliding 
by  each  other  a  small  trifle  destroys  exact  spac- 
ing. If  I  were  to  use  furniture-nails  at  all  I 
should  want  the  head  deep  enough  to  reach 
from  one  frame  to  the  other  as  shown  on  page 
776,  last  year. 

The  idea  of  having  a  beespace  between  the 
end  of  the  frame  and  the  upright  of  the  rabbet 
is  good.  Your  devices  for  preventing  end  shuck 
of  the  frames  when  such  bee-space  is  allowed 
may  answer,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  something 
betterjet  should  be  devised.  With  self-spacing 
frames  there  Is  more  propolis  sticking  at  the 
endn  of  the  top-bars  than  elsewhere;  and  It 
amounts  to  more,  because.  In  loosening  one 
frame,  the  propolis  joints  of  all  the  frames  next 
to  it  must  be  broken.  The  propolis  sticking 
between  the  frames  amounts  to  nothing.— Ed.] 


CHEAP  HOFET  IH  CALIFOBNIA. 


GLUCOSE  THE  CAUSE. 


By  E.  H,  SchcBH^ 


FURNITURE-NAIL  SPACERS  A   SUCCESS. 

I  use  the  furniture-nail  frame-spacers.  I 
have  about  2000  frames  with  four  No.  9  furni- 
ture-nails on  each  top-bar;  bars  strong  1  inch 
wide.  I  moved  60  colonies  three  miles  without 
other  fastenings.  I  prefer  them  to  any  thing 
else  I  know  of;  but  mine  get  stuck  together, 
and  pull  out  of  the  bars;  if  of  pine,  the  nail 
should  be  made  longer  or  cement-coated. 

Fx)yersford,  Pa.,  Jan.  18.    W.  E.  Peterman. 


Prof.  Cook*8  argument,  that  **  in  union  there 
Is  strength,"  and  citing  the  Fruit-growers'  Un- 
ion as  proof,  reads  well,  but  is  misleading. 
Now,  in  the  same  number  ki  which  the  profess- 
or complains  that  extracted  honey  in  California 
is  bringing  but  3  cts.  a  pound,  the  market  re- 
ports of  New  York  show  ft  to  be  6X  to  7K; 
Boston,  5  to  6;  Cincinnati,  4  to  7;  Chicago,  4K 
to  7.  If  you  will  add  freight  and  cartage  to  the 
California  price  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
big  margin  in  the*  handling.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  increased  consumption.  The  silver-min- 
ers tried  in  vain  to  get  silver  on  the  same  plane 
with  gold,  but  the  people  wanted  gold  and  not 
silver;  and  as  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand 
at  profitable  production,  the  majority  of  the 
silver-mines  were  compelled  to  shut  down.  Just 
so  with  honey.  If  we  produce  an  amoum  great- 
er than  the  demand,  we  must  accept  the  poor 
prices  paid  for  an  article  that  is  in  over-supply, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  drug  and  drag.  There 
are  to-day  more  consumers  of  honey  than  ever 
before,  with  the  number  constantly  increasing 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  honey. 
Then  why  is  honey  a  drug?  Simply  because  its 
place  has  been  filled  by  glucose.  This  fraud 
has  not  only  crowded  honey  out,  but  It  has 
turned  the  consumer  against  honey. 

I  worked  up  a  fine  trade  with  retail  grocers 
for  hooey.  The  salesman  of  a  packing-bonse 
fitted  them  up  with  his  sham  of  a  piece  of  comb 
honey  in  a  jar  of  glucose;  and  the  merchants,  a 
month  later,  remarked  to  me,  ** Somehow  we're 
not  selling  any  honey  now.  The  people  seem  to 
have  grown  tired  of  it" 

The  apiarist  sells  pure  honey.  That  sold  in 
original  cases  by  the  commission  houses  is,  as  a 
rule,  pure;  but  the  stuff  sold  by  the  grocers,  by 
the  packing- houses,  and  by  the  grocers  to  the 
consumers,  is  a  miserable  cheat  that  cures  the 
consumer  of  his  love  for  honey,  and  robs  the 
producer,  both  of  a  market  and  of  a  paying 
price  for  his  product.  The  only  remedy  Is  a 
pure-food  law  that  carries  with  it  a  provision 
and  appropriation  for  its  enforcement.  All  the 
laws  passed  or  that  may  be  passed  will  benefit 
no  one  if  they  are*  not  enforced.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  sell  adulterated  honey  in  this  State, 
and  there  is  a  good  fine  for  the  offense;  but  as. 
it  Is  nobody's  business  to  see  that  the  law  is  ca^ 
ried  out,  the  packer  continues  to  disgust  the 
people  with  his  glucose  mixture,  and  honey 
grows  less  and  less  in  demand  — first,  because 
the  people  are  disgusted  with  its  substitute; 
second,  because  the  bulk  of  the  honey  (?)  sold 
at  retail  Is  glucose  flavored  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  honey. 

Murphys,  Cal^.  J^an^f^^oogle 
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PRACTICAL  HIYBB. 


THK  HILTON  CHAFF  HIVE. 


By  Hon.  Qeorge  E.  Htttoti. 

Perhaps  there  is  do  one  item  In  bee-keeping 
of  more  practical  Importance  than  the  hive 
and  brood-frame  we  nse.  In  regard  to  the 
frame,  the  Langstroth  (or  Simplicity)  size  has 
become  almost  as  standard  as  the  widths  of  our 
wagOD-tracks;  in  fact,  I  am  safe  in  saying 
ihere  are  more  hives  of  this  size  in  use  to-day 
tlian  all  other  sizes  combined.  The  frame 
proper  is  17^  inches  long  and  9>^  deep,  the  top- 
bar  being  19^  inches  long. 

There  are  several  styles  made,  but  I  very 
much  prefer  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Hoffman.*' 
This  is  a  heavy  top -bar  in  depth  as  well  as 
widUi.  The  end-bars  are  made  1%  inches  wide 
for  about  three  inches  down,  and  one  side  is 
worked  off  to  a  knife-edge,  which  comes  against 
the  square  edge  of  the  next  frame,  making 
them  a  self-spacing  but  not  a  closed-end  frame, 
and  allowing  the  proper  bee- space  between  the 
top-bars.  This  is  a  great  help  to  the  beginner 
in  bee  culture,  and  does  away  with  the  honey- 
board. 

The  hive  to  adapt  itself  to  this  frame,  and  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  comb  hon- 
ey, should  have  a  brood- nest  UK  Inches  wide, 
10  inches  deep,  and  18^  inches  long,  which  will 
accommodate  8  frames  without  a  follower,  and 
I  believe  a  follower  in  a  brood  nest  is  worse 
than  worthless.  This  arrangement  leaves  ^ 
inch  between  the  top  of  the  frames  and  the  top 
of  the  brood-nest,  so  that,  when  the  surplus- 
cases  are  put  on,  the  proper  bee-space  is  pre- 
served. 

There  are  those  who  still  prefer  a  slngle- 
walled  hive;  but  I  find  in  Michigan,  and  other 
States  as  far  north  as  we  are,  some  kind  of 
chaff  or  double-walled  hive  is  preferred  by  the 
large  majority  of  bee-keepers.  For  those  who 
still  prefer  the  single-walled  hive,  I  know  of 
no  cheaper,  better  made,  or  more  practical 
hive  than  the  one  illustrated  below. 


less  In  the  spring,  are  in  better  condition  for 
the  honey-flow  when  it  comes,  and  do  better 
work  in  the  surplus -apartment,  with  a  hive 
that  protects  the  bees  against  the  sudden 
changes  that  are  sure  to  come  in  this  latitude. 
To  do  this  we  m«8t  have  some  kind  of  double- 
walled  hive  that  will  protect  the  bees  against 
the  extreme  changes  of  heat,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  changes  of  cold,  and  is  always  in  readi- 
ness for  these  emergencies,  night  or  day,  sum- 
mer or  winter. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  this  State  has  experiment- 
ed more  along  these  lines  than  the  writer,  and 
I  believe  there  are  more  of  the  hives  illustrated 
below  used  between  here  and  the  Straits  than 
all  others  combined.  In  the  past  15  years  of 
their  use  I  have  reoeived  nothing  but  favorable 
comment  along  the  Unes  mentioned  above. 


THB   DO  VST  AILED   HIVE. 

Bot  years  of  practical  experience  prove  that 
bees  winter  better,  and  consequently  dwindle 


HILTON'S  IMPROVED   DOUBLE  WALLED    HIVE 
AND  T  SUPER. 

This  hive  is  made  of  ^  lumber,  ship- lapped 
together  in  a  manner  to  make  a  perfect  joint; 
is  20  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long,  and  about 
20  inches  high  to  the  eave  of  roof,  and  weighs 
(empty)  about  50  pounds.  The  brood-nest  is  of 
the  dimensions  given,  but  can  be  made  to  hold 
ton  frames  instead  of  eight. 

The  brood-nest  Is  raised  sijfficlently  to  admit 
of  packing  between  the  bottom  of  brood-nest 
and  bottom  of  hive  proper,  also  room  for  pack- 
ing at  sides  and  ends.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  lower  portion  of  the  hive,  being 
well  protected  against  the  cold,  the  warmth 
from  the  bees  arising  will  care  for  the  upper 
portion.  To  avoid  condensation  In  this  case  I 
cover  the  brood -nest  between  the  times  of  re- 
moving the  surplus-cases  in  the  fall  and  put- 
ting them  in  again  the  following  season  with  a 
porous  substance  or  chaff  cushion.  This  I 
arrange  by  making  a  wooden  rim  about  four 
inches  deep,  covered  top  and  bottom  with  bur- 
lap, and  filled  with  chaff  or  cut  straw  (which  I 
prefer  for  all  the  packing).  This  rim  should  be 
made  a  little  smaller  than  the  insldeof  the  hive. 

When  I  remove  the  surplus-cases  in  the  fall  I 
make  sure  they  have  plenty  of  stores  for  winter. 
Lay  on  a  piece  of  woolen  blanket  if  you  have 
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it,  or  some  porous  substance,  to  prevent  their 
gnawing  the  cashion  and  letting  the  chaff  down 
among  them.  Then  put  on  your  cushion  and 
let  them  alone  until  spring. 

The  cut  will  illustrate  where  the  cushion 
goes,  also  the  surplus-apartment.  As  will  be 
seen,  there  is  room  in  the  upper  story  for  two 
stfpers  for  comb  honey,  or  a  large  super  for 
extracted,  and  the  cover  shuts  over  all.  In 
extremely  warm  weather  the  cover  can  be 
raised  a  few  inches  in  front,  giving  a  circula- 
tion of  air  all  around  the  surplus-apartment, 
and  shading  it  at  the  same  time.  The  cover  is 
hinged  at  the  back  end;  and,  when  raised  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  it  makes  two  shelves  for  the 
use  of  the  operator,  which  is  highly  appreciat- 
ed; besides,  there  is  no  lifting  on  or  off  of  covers 
as  is  the  case  in  all  other  hives.  The  alighting- 
board,  too,  is  hinged,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  touch  the  ground.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  bees  during  a  heavy  honey- flow. 

THE    HILTON   T    SUPER;    WHY    I    PREFER    IT   TO 
THE    IX)OS£  TINS  OR    SECTION-HOLDERS. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  prejudiced  against 
any  thing  that  is  more  likely  to  be  out  of  its 
place  than  in  when  wanted;  and  I  can  see  no 
advantages  in  the  loose  tins  that  the  stationary 
tins  do  not  possess.  With  me  a  super  is  more 
easily  filled  or  emptied  with  stationary  tins 
than  loose  ones,  especially  when  the  thumb- 
screw device  is  attached;  and  the  improvement 
I  claim  is  in  the  stationary  tins  and  the  thumb- 
screws. I  believe  that,  for  the  best  results  in 
comb  honey,  the  sections  should  be  as  near  the 
brood-nest  as  possible;  and  with  the  Hoffman 
frames  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  honey- 
board  of  any  kind,  which  brings  the  sections 
only  ^  of  an  inch  from  the  top  bars.  I  believe 
that,  the  sooner  honey  is  taken  from  the  crate 
after  ft  is  capped,  the  better.  I  go  over  my 
yards  often,  and  remove  all  finished  sections, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  loosening  the 
thumb-screws.  Any  section  In  the  super  can 
be  drawn  without  disturbing  the  others;  and 
should  the  entire  super  be  finished,  it  can  be 
emptied  entire  by  turning  it  bottom  up  upon 
the  table  or  bench.  Loosen  tho  thumb-screws, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  will  drop  down  %  of  an 
inch,  and  the  super  can  be  lifted  off,  and  leave 
the  sections  in  a  lump.  You  need  no  follower, 
as  a  slight  Jar  will  always  bring  them  down. 

THE  HILTON  T  SUPER  FOR  CHAFF  HIVE. 

The  reason  I  prefer  the  same  arrangement 
for  the  Dovetailed  hive,  or  in  any  super  that 
uste  section-holders,  is,  first,  the  holder  removes 
the  sections  farther  from  the  brood- d est,  and 
places  another  network  of  wood  between  them 
and  the  sections;  and  because  of  this  the  bees 
do  not  enter  them  as  readily ;  and  with  proper 
spacing  I  believe  sections  are  cleaned  quicker 
without  a  bottom -bar  than  witli  one;  for  I 
never  saw  a  bottom -bar  that  the  bees  would 
not  blow  propolis  in  between  the  sections  and 


bottom -bar  This  sticks  them  so  fast  that  you 
can  not  take  out  a  section  without  first  taking 
out  the  section-holder  and  the  four  sections  it 
contains,  and  then  you  will  frequently  break 
the  bottom  of  the  section  in  getting  it  out.    In 


HILTON'S  T  SUPER  FOR  THE  DOVETAILED  HFVE. 

emptying  the  entire  super  I  know  of  no  way  it 
can  be  done  satisfactorily;  and  in  tiering  up  it 
makes  too  much  wood  between  the  supers. 
They  are  adapted  to  any  width  of  section,  with 
or  without  separators;  and  the  separators  can 
be  made  to  cover  the  entire  edge  of  the  section, 
and  the  screws  keep  them  so  tight  that  no  pro- 
polis is  put  on  the  edges. 

The  cuts  will  show  that  it  is  no  trouble  to 
get  out  the  first  row  of  sections,  as  is  experienc- 
ed with  the  Moore  crate  and  others  that  have 
no  tensions  to  apply  to  the  sections. 

There  are  other  things  I  could  say  in  its 
favor,  but  will  only  say  this:  In  the  ten  years  I 
have  been  sending  it  out,  I  have  never  known 
is  to  be  laid  aside  for  any  thing  else.  I  send  out 
at  least  a  thousand  of  them  to  ten  of  any  other 
kind. 

Fremont,  Mien. 

[Dr.  Miller  and  the  members  of  his  family 
have  always  been  strong  advocates  of  remov- 
able T  tins;  and  when  we  made  T  supers  in 
the  first  place,  they  were  according  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's ideas;  that  is,  the  T  tins  were  removable. 
But  ever  since  we  have  made  them  we  have 
bad  calls  for  supers  with  stationary  tins,  and 
the  demand  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
A  few  among  those  who  prefer  such  I  would  men- 
tion Mr.  Harry  Lathrop,  of  Browntown,  Wis.; 
Mr.  A.  B.  Anthony,  whose  T  super  we  illlus- 
trated  In  our  last  issue,  and  George  E.  Hilton. 
I  requested  the  latter  to  give  his  reasons  in  full 
for  preferring  his  style  of  super,  and  the  article 
above  Is  the  result. 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Miller  a  couple  of 
months  ago  I  told  him  that  the  tide  was  chang- 
ing In  favor  of  the  stationary  tins,  and  that,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  those  who  were  using  the  loose 
tins  used  that  style  because  they  followed  In 
his  tracks  in  purchasing  Root  T  supers.  I  tried 
to  argue  the  doctor  down  In  his  position  for 
loose  tins;  but  he  would  not,  under  any  consld- 
atlon,  use  them,  he  said.  Why!  they  could  fill 
the  supers  so  much  quicker. 

"  You  talk  with  Emma,"  said  he  (as  if  he 
thought  she'd  vanquish  me  anyhow).  ''She 
fills  all  the  supers." 

I  did  so;  and  she  proposed  that  we  three  go 
out  into  the  shop.  There  I  noticed  that  she 
put  in  one  T  tin,  and  fills  one  row;  another  tin 
and  another  row,  and  so^on  until  the  super  Is 
filled.  Digitized  by  V3 
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''  Why,"  said  she,  'Mf  I  had  statiODary  Uds  I 
should  have  lo  fuss  and  fuss  to  get  the  sections 
in,  because  I  have  to  get  them  in  their  exact 
position  l>efore  they  will  drop  on  to  the  tins." 

"Yes," said  1,  ''but others  say  they  can  fill 
supers  with  stationary  tins  faster." 

"Well,"  said  she,  with  an  Invincible  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  picked  up  a  bundle  of  loose  tins, 
'*  I  should  like  to  know  how  those  people  are 
going  to  clean  the  propolis  ofiP  from  them  when 
they  are  fastened  firmly  to  the  super.  All  toe 
have  to  do  is  to  throw  a  bundle  of  tnem  into  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  and  they  are  clean." 

I  meekly  said  nothing. 

*'Then,"  interposed  the  doctor,  *'the  loose 
tins  give  us  a  great  advantage  in  pushing  out 
the  sections  en  masse.'' 

J  All  this  I  explained  to  Mr.  Harry  Lathrop, 
when  I  saw  him  later. 

*'  Why,"  said  he.  *'  I  have  no  trouble  in  clean- 
lug  the  T  tins.  With  a  putty-knife  I  scrape 
them  off  easily." 

Later  on,  in  talking  with  some  one  in  Chica- 
go, I  do  not  remember  now  who  It  was,  that 
person  remarked  that,  "  with  loose  T  tins,  and 
the  super  prettv  nearly  full,  the  whole  business 
is  liable  to  tumble  out  in  handling." 

If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Lathrop  urged 
the  same  point. 

There,  now,  I  believe  I  haVe  given  you  both 
sides  so  far  as  I  know  tbem.  I  presume  the 
doctor  will  continue  to  use  loose  T  tins  because 
he  has  become  accustomed  to  them ;  and  1  pre- 
sume likely,  also,  the  other  fellows  will  continue 
to  use  their  ways.— Ed.] 
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POU.EN  IN  SECTIONS. 

Question.— Why  do  bees  store  pollen  In  sec- 
tions? I  had  one  colony  the  past  season  store 
large  quantities  of  pollen  in  the  honey -boxes, 
while  the  other  colonies  stored  very  little,  If 
any. 

^Twioer.— The  storing  of  pollen  in  the  sur- 
plus-apartment is  largely  brought  about  by  the 
queen  HUing  the  brood -chambers  so  full  of 
brood  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  all  of 
the  needed  pollen  below.  This  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  very  often  happen  when  a  large  hive 
is  used;  but  with  our  small  brood -chambers  of 
the  pre^sent  day  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  this 
state  of  affairs  to  exist  where  no  honey-board 
or  queen -excluder  is  used.  The  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board,  made  of  perforated  zinc  and 
wood.  Is  a  great  help  along  this  line,  and  I 
think  it  would  well  pay  for  using,  on  this  ac- 
count alone,  where  the  bro^d-chamber  used 
was  not  larger  than  one  division  of  the  Heddon 
hive.  Then  there  is  the  break -joint  honey- 
board,  which  Is  almost  entire  proof  against  the 
storing  of  pollen  in  the  sections.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  younger  readers  of  Gleanings  do  not 
know  what  a  break-joint  honey  board  is.  It  is 
a  honey- board  so  made  that  the  openings  from 
the  brood-chamber  to  the  surplus-apartment 
come  directly  over  the  center  of  the  top-bar  to 


each  frame,  instead  of  being  over  the  passage- 
ways between  the  combs,  as  bur  honey-boards 
of  the  past  were  made.  This  causes  the  bees 
to  come  up  over  the  top -bars  to  the  frames  to 
get  into  the  sections,  or  gives  a  crooked  pas- 
sageway, instead  of  the  continuous  passageway 
of  our  fathers.  Such  a  circuitous  route  causes 
the  bees  to  think  that  the  room  above  is  not  a 
part  of  the  brood -chamber,  so  they  do  not 
store  pollen  in  it,  for  pollen  is,  as  a  role,  stored 
close  to  the  brood.  For  the  same  reason,  large 
hives  give  the  same  results,  as  in  this  case  there 
is  usually  quite  an  amount  of  sealed  honey  be- 
tween the  brood  in  the  hive  below  and  the  sur- 
plus-arrangement above.  However,  it  is  claim- 
ed that  bees  will  not  work  as  well  in  boxes 
where  they  can  store  large  quantities  of  honey 
below  before  they  commence  in  the  sections,  so 
it  is  thought  that  a  small  brood-chamber  is 
much  more  preferable,  even  if  we  do  have  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  a  special  honey- 
board  to  keep  the  queen  and  pollen  out  of  the 
sections. 

WHY  BEES  STORE  POLLEN. 

Question.— V/hy  is  it  that  some  colonies  store 
more  pollen  than  others?  I  found  one  or  two 
colonies  in  mid  summer  that  had  their  combe 
half  full  of  pollen,  while  the  others  did  not 
seem  to  have  such  an  abundance. 

^nsu;er.— Pollen  accumulates  in  the  combe 
only  as  brood -rearing  is  not  carried  on  rapidly 
enough  to  consume  it  as  fast  as  it  is  brought  in. 
For  this  reason  a  queenless  colony  will  often 
have  its  combs  half  filled  with  pollen,  while 
one  by  \U  side  having  a  prolific  queen  will  have 
hardly  any  in  its  combs.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  more  or  less  pollen  is  gener- 
ally stored;  Tor  at  this  time  the  rearing  of 
brood  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  nature  has  so 
ordained  that  the  bees  should  have  some  pollen 
In  early  spring  before  they  can  get  any  from 
the  fields;  but  the  prolificness  of  the  queen  has 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  thing  else. 

POLLEN  A  BEB-FOOD. 

Question.— Is  not  pollen  a  bee-food?  Why  1 
ask  this  is,  I  have  a  neighbor  keeping  bees  who 
says  that  the  bees  never  eat  pollen;  but  I  think 
he  Is  mistaken. 

^n»toer.— Pollen,  or  bee-bread,  is  not  a  food 
for  the  mature  bee  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  is 
used  largely  in  compounding  the  chyme,  which 
is  fed  to  the  larva,  or  young  bee,  while  in  the 
larval  state;  hence  when  the  bees  are  breeding 
largely,  as  In  June,  large  quantities  of  pollen 
are  consumed.  Pollen,  honey,  and  water  are 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  nurse-bee,  and,  by 
a  process  of  partial  digestion  or  secretion,  form- 
ed into  milk  or  chyme,  which  is  the  only  food  of 
the  Immature  bee;  and  if  from  any  reason  the 
supply  of  honey  entirely  gives  out  at  such  times 
of  prolific  br<Dd- rearing,  the  larvsB  are  sucked 
dry  by  the  mature  bees  so  they  (the  bees)  need 
not  perish;  and  if  the  famine  still  continues, 
the  nurse-bees  feed  this  chyme  to  the  mature 
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bees  instead  of  the  larve,  till  all  the  pollen  in 
the  hive  is  usod  up.  At  least,  this  Is  as  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  after  very  careful  watching  along 
these  lines.  At  no  other  time  have  I  ever 
known  of  mature  bees  eating  pollen.  I  have 
starved  several  colonies  in  the  fall  when  there 
was  little  or  no  brood,  by  various  experiments, 
in  trying  to  make  old  bees  subsist  on  pollen, 
and  never  could  see  that  they  touched  a  parti- 
cle of  it. 

POLLKN  AND  PROPOLIS  NOT  THE  SAME. 

Queation.—A  man  of  some  experience  with 
bees  told  me  that  pollen  and  propolis  were  the 
same.    Is  this  so? 

Answer,— Nol  Their  offices  are  very  differ- 
ent; and  the*  man  who  has  any  idea  that  the 
two  are  at  all  alike  has  had  no  experience 
along  this  line  of  bee-keeping,  else  he  would 
know  better.  Propolis  is  a  resinous  substance 
gathered  by  the  bees  very  largely  from  the 
buds  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  other  trees 
which  secrete  any  substance  of  a  salvy  nature 
which  can  be  worked  in  warm  weather,  but 
which  is  hard  and  brittle  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  Is  used  to  stop  all  cracks  In  the  hive 
not  large  enough  to  admit  a  bee,  and  to  smooth 
over  all  uneven  surfaces  about  that  part  of  the 
hive  they  come  in  contact  with.  It  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  farinaceous  substance  of  pollen  as 
glue  is  from  flour,  and  could  in  no  way  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  pollen  in  preparing  the  food 
for  the  larval  bees;  neither  could  pollen  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  propolis  in  stopping 
cracks  or  glazing  the  walls  of  the  hive,  for  it 
would  crumble  and  fall  off  as  fast  as  the  bees 
could  put' it  on. 

HAS  POLLEN  OR  PROPOLIS  ANY  DOMESTIC  USE? 

Question.— Can  either  pollen  or  propolis  be 
put  to  any  domestic  use? 

Answer.— I  think  not,  although  there  has 
been  some  attempt  made  at  using  propolis  for 
oneof  the  ingredients  In  making  salve.  From 
last  accounts  the  attempts  resulted  In  partial 
failure,  so  that  this  has  no  market  value;  and 
no  idea  has  ever  been  entertained,  that  I  know 
of,  by  any  one,  of  making  use  of  pollen  in  any 
form  or  under  any  circumstances.  In  queen- 
less  colonies  It  often  collects  In  the  combs  so  as 
to  become  almost  a  nuisance,  and  we  have 
heard  of  calls  for  some  plan  to  remove  It  with- 
out harming  the  combs.  If  either  of  these  sub- 
stances could  be  used  In  domestic  life  It  would 
prove  a  bonanza,  of  a  partial  nature  at  least,  to 
the  apiarist;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  any  thing 
of  the  kind  will  ever  come  to  pass. 

I  wonder  how  many  Gleanings  readers  are 
aware  that  one  of  the  secrets  in  selling  extract- 
ed honey  In  tumblers  is  to  have  it  properly 
labeled.  ^  G.  Quirin. 

Bellevue,  O.,  Dec  14. 

[Yes,  indeed;  this  is  a  very  Important  point. 
—Ed.] 


COAL- OIL-CAN    FRAUDS. 

After  reading  the  following  letter  received  by 
a  Chicago  honey-dealing  firm,  from  one  of  their 
customers,  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying  that  It  Is  a  fraud  to  use  second-hand 
coal-oil  cans  for  holding  honey: 

Dear  Sirs:— J  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  Just  returned  all  of  your  last  sblpmeot  of  ex- 
tracted boney.  I  thought  that  the  ChllforDia  eage 
was  all  right,  but  I  found,  on  heating  a  couple  of 
cans  (as  we  always  do  to  melt  the  grain),  that  the 
honey  had  been  packed  In  coal-oil  cans,  and  I  did 
not  detect  the  fraud  until  the  heat  developed  the  oil 
You  will  find  that  the  honey  Is  worthless,  and  should 
be  returned  to  the  producer  at  his  expense.  One 
can  seemed  to  be  worse  than  any  of  the  others,  so 
I  emptied  it  into  a  clean  can  and  cut  the  top  out  to 
see  Just  what  condUion  it  was  really  in.  On  the  in- 
side I  found  that  the  oil  had  not  been  washed  outst 
all— the  sides  of  the  can  are  covered  with  oil  so 
much  that  the  boney  doesn't  stick  to  the  tin.  I  sent 
the  empty  can  alongr  so  that  you  can  see  for  your- 
selves. 

Just  examine  that  empty  can— It  shows  premedi- 
tated fraud— the  cap  has  been  changed  from  the 
original  top  to  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of  cove^ 
ing  up  the  stamp  of  the  oil  company.  Now,  1  claim 
that  the  commission  mercbantsare  largely  to  blame 
for  such  vandalism.  Ail  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  notify  California  producers  that  oil 
packages  would  not  under  any  olrcumstances  be 
accepted.  Tours  very  truly, 

HOlfBY-MAll. 

We  can  not  understand  how  any  bee-keepers 
can  have  the  "  gall,**  or  the  poor  business  sense, 
to  use  cans  that  have  had  coal  oil  In  them,  for 
holding  honey,  when  they  ought  to  know  that 
the  flavor  of  honey  Is  very  easily  aifected  and 
totally  injured.  What  poor  policy  it  is  to  try 
to  save  a  few  cents  on  cans,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  honey  ruined  and  made  wholly  un- 
fit for  U8e!  Surely,  no  readers  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act: 
but  If  they  know  any  bee-keeper  using  old  coal- 
oil  cans  for  honey,  they  should  try  to  stop  it  If 
at  all  possible;  for  by  the  wrong-doing  of  one, 
or  a  few,  the  whole  fraternity  must  sometimes 
suffer.— ^Tn€7^(ocwi  Bee  Journal. 

[I  say  am«n,  and  hope  our  brother-publishers 
will  pass  It  (this  item)  around.— Eh).] 

BBB-PARALY8I8. 

On  page  63.  Jan.  15th  Glbaninos,  Mr.  Ford 
gives  two  or  three  points  about  this  disease. 
Your  senior  editor  may  be  right  In  his  account 
of  what  was  said  in  Atlanta  on  this  subject: 
but  my  recollection  differs  a  little  from  his.  I 
understood  that  what  was  said  about  queeos 
and  bees  not  carrying  the  disease  referred  to 
foul  brood  only.  If  I  had  understood  that  it 
referred  to  bee- paralysis  I  should  have  kicked 
vigorously;  In  fact,  I  did  say  there,  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  diseased  bees  was  the  princi- 
pal way  of  transmitting  the  disease.  My  own 
experience  points  in  the  direction  of  the  fact 
that  sending  queens  from  a  distance  has  been  a 

serious  cause  of  the  disease  In  my  apiary. 
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My  experience  differs  from  Mr.  Ford's  in 
that  my  Italians  have  been  mnch  more  prone 
to  the  disease  than  blacks.  The  disease  is  so 
erratic,  however,  that  we  can  learn  the  real 
facts  about  it  only  by  comparing  experiences 
of  many  men  with  it.  No  one  of  us  has  experi- 
ence enough  with  it  to  be  sure  we  know  any 
thing  about  it,  fixcept  that  we  want  as  little  of 
ft  as  possible.  I  somewhat  doubt  your  being 
light  in  your  footnote.  My  own  experience 
has  covered  at  least  150  cases  of  the  disease,  if 
not  more,  during  the  past  15  years,  both  in 
Iowa  and  in  Florida.  If  Mr.  Ford  or  any  one 
else  has  had  more  experience  than  that,  they 
have  my  hearty  sympathy. 

Stuart,  Fla.  O.  O.  Poppleton. 

[When  I  appended  the  footnote  in  question  I 
wasuDderthe  impression  that  Mr.  Ford  had 
had  more  experience  with  bee-paralysis  than 
any  other  bee-keeper.  You  probably  have  had 
more  cases  of  the  disease  than  Mr.  Ford,  and 
we  award  the  palm  to  you— adistiuction  that 
you  perhaps  would  just  as  soon  not  have.— Ed.] 


GRAFTING  QUKEN- CELLS:    WHEN  WAS  IT  FIRST 
PRACTICED? 

Dr.  Miller  asks,  ^'Who  first  invented  inocula- 
tion, or  the  plan  of  transferring  a  worker- larva 
to  a  queen -cell?'*  and  was  it  known  so  long 
ago  in  this  country  as  1879?"  To  the  first 
question  I  answer,  I  don*t  know ;  to  the  latter, 
yes.  I  raised  about  80  queens  by  this  process 
in  1876,  and  about  the  same  number  in  1877, 
and  have  practiced  the  plan  more  or  less  every 
year  since.  We  call  it "  grafting/*  and  think  It 
a  more  appropriate  name.  My  plan  has  been 
to  remove  the  queen  from  a  strong  colony,  and 
let  them  raise  cells.  At  the  end  of  4  days  re- 
move the  larvsD  from  all  cells  started,  and  re- 
place with  larvaB  from  a  choice  queen.  By  this 
plan  I  have  raised  some  very  choice  queens. 
Occasionally  they  will  tear  down  a  few  of  the 
cells,  and  sometimes  raise  others.  To  guard 
against  the  latter,  cut  the  cells  out  as  soon  as 
grafted;  fit  them  Into  empty  comb,  or  comb 
containing  no  brood;  then  all  the  cells  perfect- 
ed In  this  comb  will  be  "grafted"  cells.  I 
think  the  natural  cells,  filled  naturally  with 
royal  jelly,  preferable  to  artificial  cell -cups. 
In  the  former  you  find  the  cells  well  filled  with 
royal  jelly;  and  by  selecting  larvae  as  young  as 
will "  lift  *'  from  the  cell,  you  have  them  abun- 
dantly fed  from  the  start,  but  not  so  In  the  lat- 
ter; and  the  Irvaae  are  liable  to  be  neglected 
too  long  before  being  properly  fed,  unless  you 
are  careful  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  royal 
jelly  when  you  graft.  R.  Touchton. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

A  coat  of  oil  versus  paint  for  hives. 

Mr.  Boot;— Solomon  says,  **  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.**  When  I  read  E.  B. 
Thomas*  article  In  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
I  said  to  myself,  **  practical  men  know  better.** 
They  know  that  oil  is  but  the  medium  to  mix 


with  a  substance  to  spread  it  on  the  surface  of 
wood  or  other  material,  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  elements.  Oil,  while  it  may  pene- 
trate the  wood,  and  for  a  time  protect  its  sur- 
face, soon  washes  off  and  out,  leaving  the  ma- 
terial unprotected.  He  says  the  coloring  mat- 
ter fades  and  becomes  chalky.  Granted;  but 
this  only  proves  the  oil  has  gone  out  The 
mineral  remains  some  time  after.  A  coat  of 
oil  on  this  renews  its  vitality  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  not  equal  to  a  new  coat  of  pigment 
applied.  The  application  of  a  coat  of  oil  may 
seem  cheaper;  but  when  we  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  this  will  endure  but  a  short 
time,  while  a  coat  of  paint  will  endure  three 
times  longer,  the  difference  is  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Excuse  my  troubling  you;  but  I  consider  it  a 
duty  to  prevent  the  general  public  being  misled. 
Finally,  avoid  all  ready-mixed  paints  except  of 
guaranteed  purity.  Use  only  pure  white  lead 
andjinseed  oil,  mixing  and  tinting  it  yourself.^ 
B.  F.  Onderdonk. 

Mounuin  View,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7. 

[This  is  right  according  to  our  experience.— 
Ed.]  

alfalfa  in  OHIO. 

Mr,  Rnot:—l  bought  of  you  last  spring  10  lbs. 
of.alfalfa  clover  seed,  and  sowed  it  on  with  oats. 
I  also  sowed  red  clover  alongside  of  it.  I  find 
at  this  writing  the  alfalfa  is  thick  and  green  all 
over  ihe  ground,  while  the  red  clover  is  nearly 
all  gone.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  If  alfalfa 
will  do  well  to  sow  this  spring  on  ground  that 
was  sown  in  wheat  last  fall.  If  not,  when  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  It,  and  how  sow  it?  We 
sow  our  red  clover  here  on  our  wheat  in  March; 
and  If  alfalfa  ^would  do  to  sow  the  same,  I 
should  like  to  try  It  further  this  spring.; 

Quarry,  O.,  Feb.  16.  .W.  J.  Miracle. 

[Why,  friend  M.,  you  seem  to  be  better  able 
to  advise  In  regard  to  sowing  alfalfa  than  we 
are.  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  It  has  been  so 
much  of  a  success  right  here  in  our  own  State. 
My  impression  Is,  that  It  will  not  answer  to  sow 
it  as  early  as  we  sow  red  clover.  The  oats  you 
put  In  were  probably  sown  late.  The  best  suc- 
cess I  have  known  around  here  is  where  the 
ground  was  very  rich,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially, well  underdrained,  and  where  the  seed 
was  put  In  prptty  thick,  say  15  or  20  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  Some  writers  have  suggested  even  25.  It 
does  not  pay  to  be  saving  of  tbe  seed  when  the 
crop  Is  to  stand  almost  a  lifetime.  Get  a  good 
stand  on  good  rich  ground  carefully  prepared, 
and  you  have  It  year  after  year  as  long  as  you 
live— I.  e.,  If  It  Is  done  right.  There  roust  not  be 
standing  water  at  any  season.  Alfalfa  will  not 
bear  It.  I  think  it  may  be  put  In  the  ground 
any  time  from  April  until  June  1,  or  perhaps 
later.-A.  I.  R.] 

MALTED  AND  COWS'  MILK   FOR  BEE-FEED. 

I  see  in  Gleanings  that  father  Langstroth 
suggested  the  use  of  milk  and  honey  for  feed 
for  brood -rearing.  In  the  spring  of  1883  I  and 
Dr.  N.  P.  Allen,  Ex.  Pros,  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can   Bee-keepers'  ^^^^^jI^ji  ifKjt^C?^**'^   ** 
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Smith  Grove,  Ky.,  made  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  nse  of  milk  and  honey,  and  of  milk,  hon- 
ey, and  eggs.  All  the  tests  gave  help  to  the 
bees  when  too  cool  for  pollen -gathering;  but 
the  trouble  with  milk  in  all  the  tests  we  made 
was  that  it  would  sour  in  a  shori  time  in  the 
feeder;  and,  also,  if  bees  stored  a  very  little  in 
excess  of  consumption,  it  would  sour  in  the 
combs  and  become  an  injurious  compound; 
but  If  It  could  be  so  fed  that  only  a  daily  con- 
sumption was  mixed  and  taken  up  by  the  bees, 
we  thought  that,  during  cold  and  backward 
springs,  it  would  be  a  help.  But  we  would  not 
advise  its  use  at  other  times,  and  then  only 
sparingly.  I  have  never  jiven  it  any  further 
trial.  We  found  that  the  milk,  eggs,  and  honey 
made  the  best  food,  being  rlcher::ln  the  albu- 
mens, but  it  would  sour  sooner.  The  mixture 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  custard-pie 
mixture,  except  it  was  made  thinner.  All  was 
boiled  together.  I  have  found  by  trial  that, 
for  pollen,  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  outside  in  a 
covered  box  is  good  for  feed  when  pollen  is 
scarce.  John  Craycraft. 

Astor  Park,  Fla.,  Jan.  8. 


MALTED  MILK. 

In  Gleanings,  p.  142,  the  question  is  asked 
by  F.  Greiner,  "What  is  malted  milk?"  The 
editor  replies  on  the  following  page,  **I  can  not 
tell  you  what  is  malted  milk.  Very  likely  It  is 
a  secret  preparation  known  only  to  the  manu- 
facturers." 

Now,  as  I  happen  to  know  something  about 
that  preparation,  having  used  it  myself,  and 
prescribed  it  for  Invalids,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  preparation 
of  milk  ever  put  upon  the  market,  for  invalids, 
as  a  recuperative  diet  for  debility,  or  a  weak 
stomach.  It  is  also  very  palatable.  Being  of 
recent  introduction.  It  appears  many  are  not 
acquainted  with  It  or  its  qualities,  but  it  Is 
pretty  generally  known  and  used  by  physicians, 
and  kept  In  stock  by  many  druggists. 

1  presume  It  never  entered  Into  the  heads  of 
the  manufacturers  that  apiarists  would  want 
to  use  it  to  feed  to  t^ees.  Having  no  personal 
interests  in  its  sale  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
manufacturers  for  further  lAformatlon,  and 
samples,  which  they  have  been  very  liberal  to 
supply.  Malted  milk  is  manufactured  by  the 
Horlick  Food  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Pleasant  Hill,  111.  A.  Mosher,  M.  D. 


QUESTION  OF  GRADING  NOT  DOWNED. 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  grading 
will  not  down.  In  a  late  issue  of  Gleanings 
you  spoke  of  bringing  up  the  subject  again.  I 
think  the  matter  was  discussed  all  that  was 
necessary.  What  is  wanted  now  is  action.  All 
hands  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  how  to  grade. 
Dr.  Miller's  grade  suits  me  well  enough,  with 
the  exception  of  one  thing:  A  few  cells  uncap- 
ped next  the  wood  should  be  allowed;  other- 


wise, where  honey  Is  made  very  fast,  the  very 
choicest  of  the  honey  will  have  to  grade  No.  2. 

My  plan  now  Is  to  print  small  cheap  slips, 
reading  something  like  this:  **The  honey  in 
this  crate  Is  graded  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Miller  grade,  which  is  as  follows: 
Parties  buying  or  selling  honey  will  please  quote 
this  grade." 

Fancy.—CombB  straiflrbt.  white,  well  filled,  flrmlr 
fastened  to  wood  on  all.  four  sides;  all  cells  aealea; 
no  pol  len,  propolis,  nor  travel-stain. 

No,  1.— ^ood  well  scraped,  or  entirely  free  from 
propolis:  one  side  of  the  section  sealed  with  white 
cappings,  free  from  pollen,  and  having  all  cells 
sealed  except  the  line  of  cells  next  the  wood;  the 
other  side  white,  or  but  slightly  discolored,  with 
DOt  more  than  two  cells  of  pollen,  and  not  more 
than  ten  cells  unsealed  tx^side  the  line  of  ceUs 
touching  the  wood;  comb  fastened  to  the  wood  oo 
four  sides. 

No.  2.— Three-fourthsof  the  total  surface  must  be 
filled  and  sealed;  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  J.— Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full- 
weight  section. 

Fur  the  classes  of  honey  I  would  suggest  the  four 
already  in  use,  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
names  alone;  namely,  Hghty  amber,  darh,  miaxdi 

GThe  Tgrade  marked  on  the  crate  would  deslg- 
nater  the  ucontents.  Larger  copies  could  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  commission  men  and  deal- 
ers. 3  A'sllp  could  be  put  into  every  crate  sold, 
and*placed  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 
Having  once  gained  a  foothold  It  would  surely 
spread.  Thos.  Elliott. 

Harvard,  111. 

The  Miller  grading  referred  to  I  take  from 
our  Issue  for  June  15, 1892,  page  454. 

This  was  a  compromIj«e  of  the  grading  sug- 
gested by  J.  A.  Green  and  W.  C.  Frazler— the 
grading  proprosed  at  Albany,  and  the  one  at 
Chicago,  combining,  as  I  understand  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Judgment  of  the  doctor,  the  best 
points  in  all.  Some  of  the  former  gradinss 
were  too  exact,  and  too  difficult  to  comply  with. 
Others  were  too  wordy.  If  I  remember  correct- 
ly, no  other  grade  since  that  time  was  suggest- 
ed, and  I  am  going  to  assume,  at  least,  that  oar 
readers  at  the  time  had  no  particular  objection 
to  It 

But,  say,  friend  Elliott,  If  I  have  selected  the 
right  grading,  and  Dr.  Miller  proposed  no  other, 
his  No.  1  does  permit  of  a  line  of  uncapped  cells 
next  to  the  wood. 

I  was  sorry  that  the  subject  of  grading  was 
dropped  some  years  ago,  without  coming  to  any 
decision.  I  have  always  felt  that  a  poor  grad- 
ing was  better  than  none  at  all,  providing  that 
all  could  adopt  the  same  system  in  referrinff  to 
their  qualities  of  honev.  Now.  lest  we  get  into 
the  same  snarl  we  dia  before  in  criticising  and 
suggesting  until  no  grading  was  left.  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  this  Miller  grading  is  not  so 
*'  awfully  '*  bad,  we  adopt  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  bee- journals  can  do 
as  much  as  or  more  in  this  line  than  any  associ- 
ation or  convention  of  bee-keepers.  If  they  (the 
Journals)  were  to  agree  on  some  system  of  grad- 
ing, and  then  request  all  their  commission  men 
to  quote  prices  on  honey  according  to  that 
grading.  It  would  not  take  very  long  before  it 
would  be  universally  applied.  GLSAinKes 
stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  of  its  co- 
tem  poraries.— Eh).] 

WINTER  feeding;   HOW  TO  DO  IT  IN  THE  CEL- 
LAR. 

oThe  question  has  been  asked  of  late,  how  to 
feed- a  swarm;;in  the^ winter,  that  is  short  of 
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honey.  I  examined  my  bees  Jan.  8,  and  found 
several  colonies  that  would  require  feeding.  I 
took  the  lightest  one  and  placed  it  about  five 
feet  from  a  hot  stove  In  my  cellar,  and  put  a 
shallow  feeder,  holding  nearly  5  lbs.  of  syrup, 
on  top  of  the  frames,  and  tilled  it  with  warm 
syrup;  laid  two  cobs  across  the  feeder  so  the 
bees  could  readily  entpr  It,  and  then  covered  all 
with  a  warm  cloth.  I  then  put  on  the  cap, 
and  filled  it  with  warm  bran-sacks;  closed  the 
cover,  and  the  job  was  done.  In  the  evening 
the  feeder  was  empty,  and  I  refilled  it;  and  this 
morning  it  was  empty  again,  and  the  bees  were 
quiet.  I  shall  feed  each  of  them  in  the  same 
manner.  Ten  pounds  is  all  I  deem  it  advisable 
to  feed  at  one  time,  as  more  than  that  of  un- 
sealed stores  might  sour,  and  cause  dysentery. 
I  set  the  hive  back  of  the  stove,  and  covered 
the  front  with  a  bran -sack,  and  the  bees  were 
not  at  all  troublesome  in  coming  out  and  flying 
to  the  windows.  They  might  be  later  in  the 
season.  I  then  would  confine  my  feeding  to  the 
night  time.  If  I  had  a  swarm  in  a  box  hive 
that  required  feeding  I  would  place  the  feeder 
filled  with  warm  feed  underneath  it,  and  close 
the  entrance  and  ventilate  it  from  the  top  if 
necessary.  Geoboe  W.  Bassbtt. 

Barre,  Vt.,  Jan.  9. 


DOUBLE  OB  SINGLE  WALLBD  HIVES. 

Dr,  MUler:—I  am  about  building  me  a  lot  of 
new  hives.  I  winter  on  summer  stands.  Which 
are  best?— double  or  single  wall  hives?  Ther- 
mometer drops  to  20  below  zero  at  times. 

Which  are  best  for  the  bees  to  build  up  in  in 
spring?,  for  fruit- bloom  ?  Hives  are  the  L.  pat- 
tern and  frame.  Geo.  L.  Vinal. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  Jan.  14. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

1.  All  thinflTS  considered,  I  think  you  will 
like  the  single-walled  hives  best.  Careful  ex- 
periments at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Apiary 
failed  to  show  any  real  advantage  in  double 
walls;  and  even  If  at  times  there  should  be  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  overbalanced  by  some  dis- 
advantage at  other  times,  together  with  in- 
creased weight  and  bulk.  But  a  comparative 
trial  of  the  two  kinds  might  settle  the  thing 
more  satisfactorily  to  you. 

3.  Hard  to  tell.  Perhaps  there's  no  real  dif- 
ference. In  a  cold  time  the  double  walls  would 
be  an  advantage  in  keeping  the  hive  warmer; 
on  a  sunshiny  day,  a  disadvantage  in  keeping 
the  heat  of  the  sun  out  of  the  hive. 

Marengo,  III.  C.  C.  Miller. 

DEATH  OF  AN  OLD    BEEKEEPER  AND  MISSION - 
ABT  IN  PALESTINE. 

Mr.  Root:— My  dear  father  departed  this  life 
after  having  passed  forty-six  years  in  the  mis- 
sion station  on  Mount  Zion.  Only  recently  dis- 
missed from  his  post,  he  died  near  Bethlehem, 
at  Crtas,  a  small  Mohammedan  village  where 


he  had  begun  his  Palestine  career  almost  half 
a  century  ago.  His  last  will  was  to  be  carried 
to  his  last  resting-place  in  Bethlehem,  by  the 
Arabs,  which  happened  on  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
uary. The  Mohammedan  women  of  all  the 
environs  followed  the  body. singing  their  death- 
songs  in  praise  of  the  departed,  and  wishing 
long  life  to  those  left  behind.  Even  the  Mo- 
hammedan friends  were  unanimous  in  repeat- 
ing, *'  His  works  shall  follow  him.'*  My  moth- 
er writes, ''I  prayed  to  God  to  spare  him  yet 
this  once;  but  now  he  is  gone  home  In  peace. 
God's  will  be  done." 

He  was  the  cause  of  our  all  following  bee- 
keeping. His  apiary  near  Solomon's  Pools,  and 
when  friends  Jones  and  F.  Benton  visited  him 
on  Mt.  Zion,  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  Holy 
Lands,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties.  For 
further  description,  see  Glbaninos,  page  672, 
Sept.  1,  18d3.  Father  died  at  the  age  of  73, 
deeply  bewailed  by  his  widow,  daughter,  and 
five  sons.  Ph.  J.  Baldbnspbb6br. 

Nice,  France,  Feb.  7. 

[It  seems  remarkable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
very  country  where  Christianity  first  took  its 
start  must  now  receive  missionaries  of  that 
same  gospel.  The  soil  that  received  the  seed 
was  not  tne  soil  that  would  grow  the  great  Tree 
of  Life.  It  is  apleasufH  to  know  of  the  great 
work  of  your  father.— En.] 


broken  comb  honey  candied;  what  to  do 
with  it. 

Last  week  I  wrote  you  to  know  if  there  is  any 
thing  you  know  of  to  put  in  hooey  to  prevent  it 
from  candying,  as  I  have  some  comb  in  Jars, 
and  filled  with  extracted,  and  can  not  heat  it  or 
It  will  ruin  the  comb.  W.  L.  Ri«^hmond. 

Lexington.  Ky.,  Dec.  24. 

[There  is  no  way  to  prevent  granulation  of 
honey  without  beating.  If  you  have  broken 
comb  honey  candied,  we  would  recommend  you 
to  put  it  Into  a  solar  wax-extractor.  The  wax 
will  rise  to  the  top;  and  the  honey  rendered 
liquid  by  the  sun's  heat,  while  not  of  first  qual- 
ity, will  be  very  fair  extracted  honey.— Ed.) 


adulterated   honey;    how  it   cuts    down 

THE  price  of  pure    HONEY;    FIVE- 
BANDERS  POOR. 

In  ^Jleanings  for  Jan.  1,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell 
says  their  market  is  flooded  with  a  sweet  that 
is  called  California  honey,  put  up  in  glass  tum- 
blers. This  Is  exactly  the  condition  in  all  the 
towns  around,  and  especially  in  the  city  of 
Galva.  The  tumbler  has  a  small  piece  of  comb 
honey  in  It.  Some  of  it  is  light,  and  some 
amber.  I  (han  not  believe  it  is  pure  honey,  as  it 
tastes  more  Hke  a  poor  grade  of  corn  syrup.  I 
was  in  one  store,  and  tried  to  sell  them  some 
comb  honey,  but  they  said  they  could  sell  dou- 
ble as  much  of  this  California  honey  as  of  my 
comb  honey,  as  it  was  so  cheap— only  10  cts. 
per  lb.,  while  Colorado  comb  sells  at  20  cts.,  and 
I  sell  mine  for  12^  to  15.  If  all  the  towns  in 
the  State  are  flooded  as  they  are  here,  some 
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Chicago  firm  Is  surely  making  a  big  thing  of  It 
The  Bee-keepers*  Union  ought  to  have  a  man 
in  Chicago  to  look  after  these  swindlers,  and 
give  them  a  warming-up.  I  think  the  Union 
should  be  so  arranged  that  It  would  take  this 
adulteration  in  hand. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  five-banded  bees.  I 
got  queens  of  this  much-praised  strain, , like 
many  others,  and  kept  breeding  from  them,  but 
only  to  find  out  that  they  were  the  worst  sting- 
ers and  the  poorest  to  winter  of  any  bees  that  I 
have  tried,  and  thev  certainly  were  not  In  it  as 
honey-gatherers.  No  more  such  bees  for  me. 
Three-banded  leather-colored  bees  are  much 
more  docile  to  handle;  or  even  a  cross  between 
them  and  blacks  is  not  so  bad,  especially  as 
honey -gatherers.  G.  E.  Nelson. 

BishopHill,  111.,  Jan.  29. 

FIVE-BAKDBRS  AHEAD  THIS  TIME. 

Last  summer  I  Introduced  a  tested  tbree- 
banded  Italian  queen  from  Hutchinson,  and  a 
tested  five-banded  queen  from  Laws,  to  two 
colonies  of  black  bees.  They  began  laying 
within  24  hours  of  each  other.  The  two  col- 
onies were  so  near  of  equal  strength,  and  so 
even  In  their  stores  of  honey  and  in  amount  of 
brood,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  Introducing,  that  I 
could  not  see  any  difference.  Each  colony  was 
in  good  temporary  shape,  but  was  in  need  of 
some  fall  honey  flow  for  winter.  The  bulk  of 
their  subsequently  gathered  stores  came  in 
after  the  two.  colonies  had  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  yellow  bees  (vervain,  willow-herb,  and 
erigonum  in  late  August  and  September);  and 
I  could  not  see  any  difference  in  the  activity  of 
the  two  colonies.  But  now,  after  the  middle 
of  January,  the  five-banded  colony  is  nearly 
twice  as  populous,  and,  of  course,  the  bees  fly 
much  more  freely  in  sunny  weather.  In  fact, 
the  five-banders  are  all  right,  while  the  three- 
banders  are  going  to  need  careful  treatment  to 
make  them  pull  through  till  the  permanent 
honey-flow  in  the  spring.  I  recognize  that  this 
comparison  of  two  individual  colonies  under 
such  like  conditions  does  not  furnish  any  con- 
clusive testimony;  but  I  know  It  Is  just  as  good 
as  lots  of  the  adverse  testimony  that  Is  sent 
you. 

The  winter  has  been  cold  and  dry.  Rain 
came  unusually  early  in  the  fall.  December 
and  first  half  of  January  were  cold  and  frosty 
and  dry.  Farming  was  much  delayed.  But  a 
glorious  storm  has  Just  prevailed,  and  the  pros- 
pect has  wonderfully  brightened.*  We  may 
have  a  good  season  after  ail.  Farmers  lost 
faith  too  soon.  A.  Nobtox. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Jan.  20. 


same,  I  would  suggest  that  article  5  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  *' Any  person  may  become 
a  member  by  paying  to  the  secretary  an  en- 
trance fee  of  $1.06,  and  each  year  thereafter  an 
annual  due  of  25  cents.  The  annual  dues  shall 
be  paid  on  or  before  Jan.  1st  of  each  year;  and 
if  not  paid  within  three  months  thereafter, such 
members  shall  be  suspended,  and  shall  receive 
no  benefit  from  the  society  thereafter  unless 
reinstated;  but  any  delinquent  member  may  be 
reinstated  at  any  time  by  paying  all  back  dues 
and  one  year's  dues  in  advance.'* 

I  believe  that,  by  reducing  the  dues  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  membership  would  be  increas- 
ed so  that,  in  five  years,  the  treasury  will  be  In 
better  shape  than  it  will  be  to  keep  the  present 
high  rate.  But  the  paltry  dollar  is  not  what  is 
needed  at  present  so  much  as  increase  of  mem- 
bership; and  if  the  dues  were  reduced  to  25 
cents,  nearly  every  bee-keeper  could  keep  up 
his  membership  dues,  after  paying  the  admis- 
sion fee,  without  feeling  it  as  a  burden  as  he 
does  now.  I  am  not  a  member,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  unless  it  is  made  less  expensive  than 
at  present.  Two  seasons  without  a  pound  of 
honey  to  ship  make  one  feel  too  poor  to  indulge 
in  expensive  luxuries.  S.  H.  Mallobt. 

Decatur,  Mich. 

bepobt  on  bape  as  a  honey-plant. 

You  ask  about  rape.  I  got  a  few  pounds  of 
you  last  spring,  and  it  grew  well  here.  The 
bees  worked  on  it  lively,  but  it  don't  pay  to  sow 
it  for  honey  alone.  I  would  ask  you  where  to 
find  a  market  to  sell  it. 

Clarkson,  S.  D.  Daniel  Danielson. 

[The  rape  that  Is  used  as  a  honey-plant  is 
worth  wholesale  about  $5.00  per  100  lbs.  It  is 
used  for  feeding  canaries,  for  making  oil,  and 
the  plant  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  forage- 
plant.  But  the  new  Dwarf  Essex  rape  has  tak- 
en the  place  of  it  for  the  latter  purpose.  I  pre- 
sume it  can  be  sold  wholesale  to  seed-dealers. 
I  will  make  an  effort  to  find  a  market  for  It.— 
A.  L  R.]  ^_ 

FAVORS  THE  FIVE-BANDED  BEES. 

Mr.  A.  Norton,  In  Gleanings,  calls  for  fair 
play  In  regard  to  Ave -banded  bees,  and  wants 
all  to  give  public  testimony.  With  me  they 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  bees  I  ever  owned, 
all  things  considered,  and  I  have  given  them 
quite  an  extensive  trial.  J.  F  Ginn. 

Ellsworth,  Me.— American  BeeJox^mal. 


the   pb0p08bd  constitution   of  the   bee- 

kbepebs'  union. 

I  have  been  reading  the  constitution  of  the 

North  American  Bee-keepers'  Union:  and  as 

you  invite  suggestions  from  bee-keepers  on  the 


The  penalty  for  selling  adulterated  honey  in 
this  Slate  is  flOO,  or  three  months  In  Jail,  or 

both.  R.  E.  ZiMMEBMAN. 

Selma,  Cal.,  Jan.  9. 

[Good  for  California!  Now  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  States  would  follow  suit,  and  fine  and  im- 
prison a  few,  right  and  left,  to  let  the  great 
wide  world  know  that  we  mean  business,  then 
we  might  be  making  some  headway.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  our  own  State  of  Ohio  is  just 
now  doing  some  vigorous  work  in  the  way  of 
enacting  laws  imposing  severe  penalties  for 
adulterating  any  thing  in  the  way  of  food  or 
food  products.— A.  I.  R.] 
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Since  our  editorial  notice,  stating  that  F.  I. 
Sage  &  Son  had  failed,  we  have  received  cor* 
rectfoDS  from  several  sources,  stating  that  they 
had  not  failed,  but  had  ''skipped  out  for  parts 
unknown.**  Only  a  little  stock  was  left  In  their 
store,  and  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  sent  them  a  consignment  will  probably 
lose  it  Up  to  within  a  month  or  two  they  ap- 
peared to  have  done  a  perfectly  straight  and 
honorable  business.  The  store  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff. 


F.  H.  Jewhitrst,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  sends  us 
a  sample  of  crimson-clover  honey  that  I  should 
call  folly  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  clover 
honey  I  ever  saw.  It  Is  very  thick;  in  fact, 
it  coald  hardly  be  made  to  run  out  of  the  bottle 
in  a  warm  room.  There  Is  no  trace  of  candy- 
ing, and  the  flavor  is  Just  exquisite.  The  color, 
of  coarse,  is  a  light  straw— the  regular  ortho- 
dox honey  color.  I  wish  friend  J.  would  tell  us 
a  little  more  about  it.  If  all  honey  from  crim- 
son clover  is  to  be  like  this,  then  bee-keepers 
may  rejoice. 

The  California  Honey -producers'  Exchange 
gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  success.  It 
has,  or  soon  will  have,  good  financial  backing; 
is  well  officered,  and  Is  organized  on  thorough 
business  principles.  The  California  bee-keep- 
ers who  are  members  of  it  will  get  supplies 
cheaper,  and  better  prices  for  their  honey.  If 
this  Exchange  shall  prove  to  be  a  success,  no 
donbt  similar  exchanges  will  be  organized  In 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Gleanings 
will  help  in  every  way  possible.  In  the  mean 
time,  bee-keepers  of  the  land  of  gold  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Exchange. 


us,  if,  having  attempted  to  raise  funds  for  a  suit- 
able monument,  we  should  fail. 

BBMTON*8  bee-book;   SHALL  THE  OOVBRNHENT 
ISSUE  A  FREE  EDITION    FOR  CIRCU- 
LATION AMONG  BEE-KEEPERS? 

The  following,  in  relation  to  Benton's  bee- 
book,  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Geo.  E. 
Hilton: 

Dear  Emrst:—!  shall  read  with  interest  Bro. 
Smith's  objections  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Benton's 
Bulletin  No.  1.  I  tian  not  imagine  what  his  objec- 
tions are,  unless  it  Is  the  number,  and  we  must  not 
expect  all  we  ask  for  In  this  world.  The  book  is  all 
electrotyped,  and  the  cost  of  prioting  Is  very  small. 
My  Senator,  Mr.  J.  C.  Burrows,  informs  me  his 
Joint  resolution  for  the  printing  of  15,000  has  pass- 
ed the  Senate,  and  it  will  pass  the  House.  I  have 
sent  in  a  list  of  all  my  customers  of  1805,  and  some 
others;  and  I  learn  they  have  all  been  notified  of 
my  action,  and  that  they  will  receive  a  copy  as  soon 
as  published.  So  you  see  Michigan  will  get  her 
share.  In  addition  to  this  I  shall  get  allotments 
from  from  my  Senators  and  Congressmen,  that  I 
shall  distribute  to  my  new  customers  the  coming 
season.  Yes,  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  believe  in 
looking  out  for  my  friends.  It  is  "bread  cast  upon 
the  water,"  and  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  nation 
like  this  to  publish  only  1000  copies  of  such  a  work. 
You  know  it  would  not  supply  either  Ohio  or  Mich- 
igan alone. 
Fremont,  Mich.,  March  6.  Gbo.  E.  Hilton. 

The  principal  objection  seems  to  be  against 
the  printing  of  such  a  large  edition,  at  the  ex- 
isense  of  the  general  public.  Surely  an  edition 
of  15,000  copies,  now  that  the  plates  are  gotten 
out,  would  cost  little  or  nothing,  comparatively; 
and  I  myself  believe  that  the  edition  will  do 
good  In  educating  a  certain  class  who  feel  that 
they  can  not  afford  to  buy  any  bee-book  or  bee- 
Journal,  lam  selQsh  enough  to  believe  that, 
having  received  this  copy,  a  thirst  for  more 
information  will  be  seen  In  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  bee-literature  sold  at  a  price,  rather 
than  to  discourage  it.  Personally  I  am  in  hopes 
that  the  15,000  will  be  printed. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  Issues  ago, 
a  movement  was  started  to  build  a  suitable 
monument  over  the  grave  of  father  Langstroth, 
said  monument  to  be  purchased  with  subscrip* 
tlons  received  from  bee-keepers.  I  regret  to 
say  that  so  far  only  a  few  subscriptions  have 
been  received.  I  can  not  believe  It  is  because 
of  a  lack  of  appreciation  nor  because  times  are 
so  very  hard,  but  because  it  has  been  put  off. 
I  wish  to  say  that  even  small  subscriptions  are 
very  acceptable— amounts  of  50  cts.  and  $1.00. 
These,  as  fast  as  received,  will  be  credited  and 
acknowledged;  but  If  sent  with  other  remit- 
tances, be  sure  to  designate  which  is  for  the 
Langstroth  monument  fund.  I  believe  that  all 
the  supply  manufacturers,  if  not  a  good  many 
of  the  dealers,  should  be  willing  to  give  more 
largely  than  bee-keepers  who  buy  of  them;  but 
in  the  mean  time  let  the  small  subscriptions 
come  In.    It  would  Indeed  be  a  reproach  upon 


OPBN  LBTTBB  TO  THB   BBB-KBBPBRB  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

TuE  following,  just  recently  come  to  hand, 
will  explain  Itself: 

Fellow  Bee-Kef  pcvHi—Vfi^  have  prepared  for  circula- 
tion a  petition  asking  the  Sec^retary  of  Agrriculture 
of  tlie  United  States  to  take  steps  to  secure  and  in- 
troduce Ajpis  domaia,  the  griant  bee  of  India,  Into 
this  country.  It  is  a  duty  that  the  government 
owes  and  is  willing  to  render  our  industry  (see  Re- 
port of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1893,  pa^e  26). 
Owing  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  bumble- 
bee, the  introduction  of  these  bees  will  soon  be  a 
necessity  in  the  successful  growing  of  red  clover 
for  seed,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  That  these  are 
a  distinct  and  lar^e  race  of  bees,  there  is  no  doubt: 
but  of  their  practical  value  we  know  nothing,  and 
never  shall  until  we  have  thoroughly  tested  them. 
As  progressive  bee-keepers  and  honey-producers, 
we  should  not  rest  until  every  spot  on  earth  has 
been  searched,  and  tvery  race  of  honey-bees  has 
been  tested.    We  should  do  it  for  the  advancement 
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of  scientiflc  and  proirreasiye  apiculture,  for  our- 
selTes,  and  for  posterity.  Prof.  Cook,  says:  **It  Is 
not  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  our  time  that  the 
Orient  is  not  made  to  show  Its  hand,  and  any  Bupe> 
rlor  bees  that  may  be  in  existence  in  Africa,  India, 
Ceylon,  Philippine  Islands,  brought  here  for  our 
use  and  test"  Our  association  has  taken  hold  of 
this  with  sincerity,  and  expects  the  united  support 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  this  country;  and  with  their 
support  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  wit- 
ness a  new  era  in  apiculture  in  which  the  bee- keep- 
ers of  the  United  States  will  take  a  leading  part. 
Life  is  too  short  for  further  delay.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  and  want  your  active  assistance. 
ExECUTiVB  Committee, 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

Copies  of  these  petitions  may  be  obtained  by  any 
one  who  will  circulate  them,  by  addressing  W.  F. 
Harks,  ChapinvlUe,  N.  Y. 

I  have  little  faith  that  the  ApU  dorsata  can 
ever  be  domesticated  so  as  to  prove  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  in  the  prodactlon  of  honey;  but 
It  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  for  the  fertili- 
zation of  such  flora  as  red  clover. 


CONTINUOUS  WAX  SHEETS  FOB  MAKING   FOUN- 
DATION,  NOT  NEW. 

Quite  a  number  seem  to  have  the  Impression 
that  we  claim  for  the  Weed  Invention,  among 
other  things,  the  idea  of  making  a  contiwuous 
wax  sheet,  so  that  it  can  be  wound  op  on  a  bob- 
bin, and  from  that  unwound  to  a  foundation- 
machine.  Neither  we  nor  Mr.  Weed  ever  made 
such  claims.  While  the  making  of  a  wax  sheet 
100  yards  or  more  Isa/catitre  of  the  new  pro- 
cess. It  is  in  no  way  mentioned  in  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Weed*s  patents  now  pending.  His  inven- 
tion relates  to  a  specific  method  of  producing 
wax  in  the  shape  of  a  long  belt,  as  it  were,  bnt 
by  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  differing  wholly 
from  the  modus  operandi  of  dipping  (that  is, 
by  immersing  a  strip  of  board  Into  melted  wax); 
and  the  new  process  also  gives  a  different  prod- 
uct, superior  in  point  of  transparency  and  tough- 
ness—tougher because  it  will  resist  heat  and 
cold  better  and  the  tendency  to  stretch  In  the 
hive  while  being  drawn  out  by  the  bees. 

The  Idea  of  making  foundation  in  a  continu- 
ous sheet  or  length,  so  that  it  can  be  reeled  up 
on  a  bobbin,  Is  quite  old.  It  has  been  used  a 
good  many  years  In  Germany.  Indeed,  a  Ger- 
man work  In  our  possession  shows  a  continuous 
wax  sheet  reeled  from  one  bobbin  to  another. 
Such  sheets  were  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  Canada,  and  by 
M.  H.  Hunt.  The  two  latter  simply  lapped  or 
welded  the  sheets  together  before  they  went 
through  the  rolls.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  sample 
of  foundation,  taken  from  a  continuous  roll, 
made  on  a  machine  at  least  three  years  old. 
This  sample  came  from  Thomas  Evans,  of  Lan- 
sing, la.  In  looking  back  over  our  old  volumes 
I  ran  across  an  article  giving  the  modus  oper- 
midi  In  full  for  making  foundation  from  one 


continuous  sheet.  This  article  Is  found  on  page 
514,  for  1884.  The  writer,  J.  R.  Park,  of  U- 
yerne,  Tenn.,  not  only  tells  how  to  make  con- 
tin  Qous  sheets,  but  how  the  same  may  be  reeled 
up  on  a  bobbin,  and  taken  off  from  the  fonnda- 
tion- machine,  and  reeled  on  to  another  bobbin. 
There  are  others  who  made  such  contlnuoos 
sheets;  bnt  the  Instances  I  have  already  given 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Idea  Is  old.  Bat 
all  the  continuous  sheets  that  have  been  made 
heretofore  differ  materially,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
in  the  method  of  making,  and  In  the  product, 
from  the  Weed  continuous  sheets. 


AMALGAMATION   PROTESTED. 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  v&ri- 
ous.bee-joumals,  and  more  will  appear  In  our 
columns,  strongly  protesting  against  amalga- 
mating the  Bee-keepers'  Uunlon  with  the  N.  A. 
B.  K.  A.  While  I  have  advocated  this  step,  I 
shall  do  so  no  more  i/,  In  the  judgment  of  our 
wisest  bee-keepers,  it  is  not  best.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  don't  care  what  is  done,  only 
so  the  Uulon  or  something  shall  take  hold  of 
this  adulteration  business  and  fight  it  to  the 
end.    We  need  more  fighting  and  legislation. 


T  SUPERS  vs.  WIDE  FRAlfSS,  ETC. 

The  letter  below,  received  from  R.  L.  Taylor, 
will  explain  itself: 

Ed,  Gleoninos:— One  of  Dr.  Miller's  Straws  in 
OiiEANiNOS  for  Mar.  1  reads:  '*The  best  surplus-a^ 
rangement  is  asked  for  in  the  question- box  of  the 
A.  B,  J.  T  supers  have  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
wide  frames  oome  in  second.  Section-holders  have 
one  vote.** 

On  consulting  the  ^.  B.  XI  find  that  question  in 
the  question-box  In  the  issue  for  Feb.  18, 1806,  and  I 
take  it  the  answers  there  given  are  the  ones  to 
whioh  reference  Is  made  in  the  above-quoted  Straw. 
Novr,  be  It  known  that  Dr.  Miller  is  the  mathemati- 
cian as  well  as  the  lexicographer  of  the  bee-keeping 
fraternity,  and  I  would  not  venture  to  dispute  his 
"count;"  but  I  am  a  strong  partisan  of  the  wide 
frames;  and  to  show  how  one's  feelings  may  affeet 
his  figures,  I  wish  to  give  my  count.  Instead  of  a 
majority  in  favor  of  T  supers,  my  prejudice  will  not 
allow  me  to  count  more  than  six  out  of  22  that  pre- 
fer them ;  and  one  of  the  six  thinks  he  would  use 
them  only  if  he  produced  comb  honey;  and  the  six 
are  just  half  of  what  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
majority,  as  my  eyes  persist  in  seeing  It.  Then  in- 
stead of  wide  frames  standing  second  they  look  to 
me  to  stand  square  up  with  T  supers  with  six  votes; 
and  for  section-holders,  I  can  not,  do  the  best  I  can, 
make  less  than  six  votes,  while  we  aie  bound  to  be* 
lieve  they  have  but  one.  Four  others  were  non- 
committal. And  you,  Mr.  Editor,  though  so  young, 
are  you  thus  early  in  life  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  power  of  prejudice  that  you  did  not  dare  to 
count,  through  fear  of  being  thrown,  and  benoe 
cheerfully  exhibited  the  white  feather  as  you  do  in 
your  note?  1  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  doctor  should  make  a  recount. 

HEATING  HONEY  WITH  WAX. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  posi- 
tion, that  honey  heated  with  its  pure  virgin  wax, 
as  it  comes  from  the  sections,  will  receive  color  or 
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flaror  from  such  wax  at  a  temperature  below  IW. 
Of  course,  ** chunk  honey"  and  **old  discarded 
oombs,*'  as  you  say,  when  melted  would  yield  honey 
'*off"  in  both  color  and  flavor;  but  that  comes 
from  stains,  coooons,  and  bee-bread. 

I  wlU  repeat  the  experiment  when  I  can  get  some 
good  white  extracted  honey;  or,  if  you  oould  send 
me  8  or  4  lbs.  each  of,  say,  two  varieties,  and  charge 
to  me,  I  would  do  it  forthwith.  B.  L.  Taylor. 

Lapeer.  Mich.,  March  5. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the  first  few  lines 
of  the  above  letter,  and  before  I  could  Isnow 
what  his  count  was,  I  laid  his  maDuscriptdown 
and  picked  up  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and 
forthwith  began  checking  the  votes.  When 
through  I  found  the  results  to  tally  exactly 
with  Mr.  Taylor's.  Well,  this  is  a  good  one  on 
the  doctor.  I  did  not  suppose  he  ever  looked 
throQgh  the  eyes  of  prejudice. 

Ton  seem  a  little  surprised  to  think  that  I 
did  not  look  up  the  question -box  referred  to, 
and  verify  the  result  myself.  Why,  I  simply 
assumed  that  the  doctor  was  rights  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  catch  him  on  figures 
or  statistics. 

In  regard  to  heating  honey,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  send  yon  samples  for  you  to 
try.  Very  possibly  the  results  will  tally  with 
yonr  former  experiments.  If  so,  no  one  will  be 
more  pleased  to  acknowledge  It  than  I. 

But  I  was  a  little  taken  back  at  what  you 
said  in  the  Bee-keepers'  Review,  after  referring 
to  the  experiment,  regarding  my  footnotes  in 
general,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  written  "on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,''  **  without  thought," 
etc.  Inasmuch  as  you  imply  that  your  feelings 
were  '*  harrowed,"  I  take  it  you  would  not  have 
expressed  yourself  thus  unless  you  were  smart- 
ing under  what  you  considered  an  unfair  fling 
from  me.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  thin-skinned, 
and  am  quite  willing  to  receive  criticism,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  even  though,  in  this 
case,  I  feel  that  your  strictures  were  overdrawn 
In  view  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  taking  the 
contrary  view. 

If  you  could  have  had  before  you  what  I 
wrote  later  in  regard  to  honey -heating,  and  too 
which  you  reply  above,  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  your  statements  would  have  been 
considerably  modified.  Of  course,  you  do  not 
forget  that  I  have  spokeii  highly  of  your  ex- 
periments and  the  results  secured,  even  if  I 
have  at  times  criticised.  I  shall  continue  to 
watch  your  experiments  with  interest. 


COMMISSION  MSBCHANTS;    SELLING  AROUND 
HOME,    ETC. 

When  you  ship  honey  to  commission  mer- 
chants, be  sure  to  preserve  all  correspondence 
relating  to  the  shipment— both  the  letters  sent 
to  you,  including  freight-bills,  and  copies  of 
your  letters  sent  to  them.  In  case  any  difficul- 
ty arises  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  adjustment 


Although  I  called  for  reports  of  unsatisfacto- 
ry deals  with  commission  houses,  only  a  very 
few  have  come  in.  Some  of  those  that  were 
submitted  showed  that  there  was  as  much 
blame  to  be  attached  to  the  bee -beeper  as  to 
the  commission  house ;  and  when  the  latter 
have  been  clearly  at  fault,  they  have  so  fa/r 
shown  an  inclination  to  make  a  fair  adjust- 
ment Some  commission  men  are  rascals;  but 
those  who  are  quoting  prices  for  us  are,  so  far 
as  we  know,  reliable  and  responsible.  Even 
with  the  best  of  them,  complaints  will  some- 
times arise— not  because  they  are  disposed  to  be 
dishonest,  but  because  the  bee-keeper  some- 
times does  not  understand  all  the  facts,  or, 
what  is  more  often  the  case,  puts  his  honey  up 
in  such  a  slipshod  manner  that  it  can  not  bring 
market  prices,  as  I  explained  In  our  last  issue. 

On  account  of  the  severe  competition  In  the 
great  centers  of  trade,  I  would  always  advise 
bee-kee];>ers  to  sell  their  honey  around  home 
first,  all  they  can.  In  most  cases  they  will  real- 
ize better  prices.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
subject  of 

PEDDLING    HONEY. 

I  know  that  peddling,  in  a  certain  sense, 
seems  to  be  disreputable,  and  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  good  many.  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  call  from  house  to  house  trying  to 
sell  honey.  It  is  discouraging,  too,  to  be  told 
that  your  choice  pure  honey  is  '*  adulterated 
stuff,"  and  insulting  to  have  the  door  slammed 
in  your  face.  Well,  it  is  not  strictly  necessary 
that  you  i^eddle  from  house  to  house.  Place 
honey  on  sale  at  the  local  groceries,  and  then 
create  a  demand  by  going  around  giving  away 
small  samples,  and  telling  them  that  your  hon- 
ey can  be  had  at  So  and  So's.  Why!  I  know  of 
one  paint  firm  who,  in  order  to  introduce  their 
goods,  make  a  pro];)Osition  to  the  local  dealer 
that,  if  he  wiU  handle  their  goods,  they  will  go 
around  and  drum  up  trade  for  him.  This  they 
do;  and  the  dealer,  without  any  drumming  on 
his  part,  simply  supplies  the  trade  that  comes 
to  him  for  that  paint  This  paint  concern  han- 
dle pure  goods  only,  and  they  are  willing  to 
stake  their  reputation  upon  it  They  know 
that,  when  the  people  once  know  the  character 
of  their  goods,  they  will  keep  right  on  buying 
them.  Well,  you  handle  nothing  but  the  very 
best  pure  honey.  If  you  can  manage  to  go 
around  town  and  create  a  favorable  impression, 
and  get  folks  to  sample  it  they  will  buy  quick 
enough,  providing  they  can  believe  they  are 
buying  your  honey;  and  If  they  can  trust  their 
grocer  they  will  buy  it,  and  you  in  the  mean- 
time will  realize  several  cents  more  a  pound 
than  if  you  ship  it  to  the  city,  where  It  will  be 
in  close  competition.  Oh,  yes!  you  say  you  do 
keep  your  honey  on  sale  at  the  groceries,  but  it 
doesn't  sell.  But  have  you  yet  drummed  up 
the  trade  by  going  around  withrsample8,Tor  as 
the  paint  firm  referred  to  do?y  VjOOglC 
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We  shall  be  having,  from  now  on,  several  ar- 
ticles OD  peddling.  I  believe  this  Is  a  most  im- 
portant subject  for  bee-keepers  to  discuss;  and 
I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  article  in 
this  Issue,  showing  how  honey  may  be  sold  on 
the  wagon,  patent- medicine  s^yle.  Even  if  we 
stick  up  our  noses  at  the  patent  medicine,  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  for  us  to  follow 
the  methods  the  agent  adopts  for  selling  such 
goods,  providing  ihey  are  fair  and  honorable. 

I  should  like  to  hear  of  other  plans,  and  hope 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  disposing  of  their  honey  around  home 
will  give  us  their  experience. 

A  CHAT  WITH  AN  OLD  HONET-PEDDLER;  HOW 

TO  MAKE  OFF  GRADES  OF  HONET  MOVE  OFF 

RAPIDLY. 

Later.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a 
pleasant  call  from  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Ober- 
11n,  who  makes  quite  a  business  of  selling  honey 
around  home.  He  has  built  up  quite  a  trade  in 
Oberlln,  Elyria,  and  Lorain.  The  two  latter 
are  towns  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Oberlln. 
He  sells  nothing  but  choice  honey,  puts  it  up  in 
packages  himself,  and  delivers  it  with  his  horse 
and  wagon  to  the  groceries.  They  all  know 
him  as  the  honey-man,  and  the  one  who  sells 
only  pure  goods.  Knowing  that  he  had  had  a 
large  experience,  I  rea<j[  over  to  him  what  I 
have  written  above,  and  asked  bim  for  sugges- 
tions and  corrections. 

**  How  about  selling  honey  on  commission?*' 

'* I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  that 
line,"  he  replied.  ''I  can  sell  all  1  can  produce, 
and  more  too.  direct.  I  notice,"  he  continued, 
''  that  you  have  not  touched  much  on  the  mat- 
ter of  educating  consumers  on  the  uses  of  hon- 
ey. I  explain  how  it  may  be  used  for  cooking. 
We  use  honey  largely  in  our  house  in  place  of 
other  sweets  for  making  cookies  and  the  like; 
and  dark  honeys  are  Just  as  good  as  the  best. 
Honey  that  I  take  in  the  solar  wax-extractor, 
and  that  which  Is  a  little  off  and  dark,  will 
make  Just  as  nice  cookies  as  the  very  nicest 
and  best  extracted  honey.  When  out  peddling 
I  take  with  me,  written  in  duplicate  with  the 
typewriter,  one  or  more  recipes  for  cooking 
with  honey— such  recipes  as  our  family  have 
tested  and  know  to  be  good.  Sometimes  I  take 
with  me  a  honey-cake  made  with  some  dark 
off-grade  honey  I  am  offering.  I  give  a  small 
sample  of  this  cake  to  the  lady  of  the  house;  and 
if  she  likes  it  (as  mo;^t  of  them  do)  she  will  buy 
the  dark  honey  for  cooking,  and  the  Hr^l  qual- 
ity for  table  use." 

**Say,"  said  I,  "why  not  send  us  copies  of 
these  choice  recipes?  We  will  get  out  a  lot  of 
them  on  the  press,  and  then  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  put  with  them  something  in  the 
line  of  Why  Eat  Honey?  One  of  the  best 
things  I  have  seen  in  this  line  is  something 
that  appeared  in  the  last  Review. 

**I  notice  also,"  said  Mr.  Fowls,  "that  you 


have  said  nothing  about  the  fact,  now  recog- 
nized by  nearly  all  physicians,  that  honey  is  tht 
most  easily  digested  of  any  of  the  sweets.  I  havt 
had  PHveral  calls  for  honey  by  invalids  wht 
said  their  doctors  had  recommended  them  t« 
eat  honey  in  place  of  any  other  sweets." 

"  Do  those  people  come  again  ?" 

"  They  do,  and  say  it  agrees  with  them." 

**  Prof.  Cook,  you  know,  has  long  maintained 
that  honey  is  digested  nectar." 

"  Do  you,"  I  said,  changing  the  subject,  "sell 
to  groceries  as  well  as  peddle  out  the  honey  ?" 

*' I  do,"  he  said;  "but  some  of  them  do  not 
like  it,  and  wonH  buy  of  me." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  object, 
for  they  know  you  to  be  the  honey-man  of  the 
town,  and  you  have  a  right  to  sell  your  owd 
product." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Fowls,  "  and  I  am  very  care- 
ful not  to  sell  under  the  grocers*  prices,  and  tell 
them  so  at  the  time  of  making  my  deliveries. 
Then  when  I  peddle  to  the  consumers  it  is  un- 
derstood they  can  get  it  of  me  or  at  the  gro- 
ceries." 

"  Do  you  ever  run  across  adulterated  honey?" 

"  In  Elyria  I  saw  tumblers  put  up  containing 
glucose  and  honey.  It  was  actually  labeled  50 
per  cent  glucose,  50  per  cent  honey." 

"  That  shows,"  I  said,  "  that  stringent  pure- 
food  laws  in  this  State  are  having  some  effect. 
But  how  In  the  world  can  they  sell  such  stuff  if 
the  consumers  know  what  it  is?" 

"Oh!"  said  he,  ** foreigners  buy  it  because  it 
is  cheap." 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  I.  *'I( 
an  analysis  were  made,  I  believe  that  about  99 
per  cent  of  that  so-called  honey  and  glucose 
would  be  pure  glucose,  and  the  other  one  per 
cent  would  be  a  little  piece  of  dried  comb  stuck 
in,  to  give  It  the  appearance  of  honesty.  The 
concern  that  puts  it  up  is  probably  afraid  to 
put  it  out  without  labeling  it  as  adulterated.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  believe  they  would  take 
advantage  of  the  statement  on  the  label,  and 
make  a  larger  per  cent  of  adulteration  than 
was  called  for." 

"  Say,"  said  Mr.  Fowls,  changing  the  subject. 
'*!  wish  you  would  solve  for  me  this  hive  ques- 
tion. I  want  some  more  hives,  and  I  donH 
know  whether  I  want  8  or  10  frames." 

I  drew  a  sigh,  and  asked  him  to  draw  up  to 
me  a  little  closer. 

'*  Let's  s«^e.  You  produce  extracted  honey 
mostly,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

*' Well,  then  I  would  recommend  the  eight- 
frame  size,  using  two  stories,  one  above  the 
other." 

''  I  am  afraid  1  can't  get  brood  enough  in  one 
eight." 

'*But"— 

Oh !  I  forgot  that  we  had  closed  down  on  the 
large-and-small-hive  questlonOOQ  Ic 
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Te  are  bouffbt  with  a  price.— L  OOR.  6:20. 

I  do  not  know  Just  where  It  happened,  and  I 
do  not  know  just  when  it  happened;  but  some- 
thing like  the  following  occurred,  so  I  am  told, 
not  a  great  many  years  ago.  There  was  to  be 
an  auction;  and  among  other  things  a  lot  of 
slaves  were  to  be  sold.  They  were  standing 
about  waiting  for  the  time  when  the  auctioneer 
should  commence.  There  were  men,  women, 
and  children  who  were  to  exchauffe  owners. 
Some  of  them  were  careless  and  indifferent.  I 
suppose  most  of  them  had  been  sold  before,  and 
therefore  took  it  in  a  sort  of  philosophical  way 
as  the  African  people,  the  greater  part  or  them, 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  such  things.  A  color- 
ed preacher  spoke  from  our  pulpit  not  many 
days  ago.  He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  an 
orator  of  no  small  talent.  At  the  close  of  his 
remarks  he  spoke  of  the  good  qualities  espe- 
cially pf^rtaining  to  the  colored  people.  The 
last  among  the  things  enumerated  was  hopeful- 
ness. He  said  there  was  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  were  so  bright  and  hopeful 
onder  all  circumstances  as  the  colored  race. 
They  would  sing  their  Jubilee  songs,  and  re- 
joice, even  under  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances. They  are  always  looking  for  some- 
thing better  and  brighter,  and  are  never  dis- 
eooraged.  Bv  the  way,  did  any  of  you  ever 
hear  of  a  full-blooded  negro  committing  sui- 
cide? Perhaps  this  very  characteristic  spe- 
cially fits  them  to  endure  service  better  than 
any  other  race.  In  any  case,  we  ought  to  honor 
them  for  this  very  trait. 

Well,  among  the  crowd  that  were  awaiting 
(they  knew  not  what)  was  a  young  colored 
woman— in  fact,  a  girl;  and,  to  tell  tne  t>*uth, 
she  was  remarkable  for  her  look  of  refinement, 
gentility,  and  attractive  appearance.  8he  stood 
alone;  and  the  sadness  and  terrible  sorrow  that 
seemed  to  weigh  her  down  showed  itself  in  her 
otherwise  bright  and  beautiful  face  in  a  way 
that  attracted  attention  generally.  A  Christian 
man  of  culture  and  refinement  was  looking  up- 
on Uie  scene.  He  was  probably  a  stranger,  not 
only  to  that  locality,  but  evidently  to  such 
scenes,  and  was  touched  by  the  sad  countenance 
ofthe  young  girl.  He  ventured  to  make  some 
inquiry.    One  of  the  colored  people  explained: 

''  Oh  !  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  been  sold. 
She  is  not  used  to  i  t.  She  was  brought  up  on  a 
plantation  where  they  were  very  kind  and  good 
to  her.  She  can  read  and  write.  She  never  ex- 
pected to  be  sold:  but  her  master  died,  and  they 
got  in  debt,  and  finally  the  property  had  to  be 
all  closed  out." 

The  humanitarian,  for  such  indeed  he  was, 
looked  again  and  again  at  the  young  girl,  and 
finally  inquired  the  price.  It  was  very  high. 
Others  had  their  eye  on  her  already.  I  need 
not  go  back  and  call  up  these  sad  memories  in 
the  past  history  of  our  country:  I  may  only 
hint  at  what  her  feelings  must  have  been  when 
she  contemplated  that,  before  the  sun  went 
down,  she  would  have  to  be  sold  to  somebody. 
It  did  not  matter  who  the  man  was,  or  what 
his  morals,  or  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  her. 
If  he  conld  raise  the  money  she  would  be  his, 
body  and  soul—or,  at  least,  he  would  so  regard 
it 

The  good  gentleman  debated  quite  a  time, 
but  finally  went  up  and  paid  the  price,  unusual 
and  excessive  though  it  was.  Then  he  went 
straight  to  ^he  proper  authorities  and  procured 
the  necessary  emancipation  papers.  When  they 
were  finished  in  due  form  he  simply  presented 
them  to  her,  made  his  bow,  and  started  to  walk 
away.    The  thing  was  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 


ed she  could  not  comprehend  it  at  all.  She 
started  to  follow  him  for  an  explanation.  One 
of  her  fellow-slaves,  who  could  also  read,  ex- 
plained to  her  what  it  was.    Said  he: 

"  Why,  you  are  /ree,  don't  you  see  ?  Here 
are  the  papers.  You  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
that  man,  even  if  he  did  *  pay  the  price.'  You 
are  emancipated.  Here  are  the  papers.  Yon 
are  not  obliged  to  follow  him  or  anybody.  From 
this  time  forward  you  are  a/ree  woman.  You 
can  go  where  you  please  and  do  as  you  please.*' 

*'But  did  this  man  pay  the  price?  Didh^ 
make  me  free  ?  Then  1  will  follow  him  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life.  1  will  serve  him  with  the 
last  drop  of  blood  that  courses  in  my  veins. 
My  whole  We  henceforth  shall  be  to  minister 
unto  him  and  his,  if  he  will  accept  such  service 
in  token  of  mv  gratitude  for  this  great  and  vn- 
spedkabU  gift  of  freedom  and  emandpatUm 
from  that  which  might  have  been  toorse  than 
death." 

Some  time  afterward  somebody  visited  this 
man's  home.  A  bright  presence  pervaded  it 
all.-  There  was  a  cheerful  and  willing  step,  a 
joyous  service  that  was  so  unusual,  that  the 
visitor  asked  her  how  she  could  always  be  so 
bright  and  good-natured  and  light-hearted,  even 
though  things  were  discouraging  at  times. 

'*  How  is  it,  my  young  friend,  that  you,  a  ser- 
vant, can  be  the  brightest,  happiest,  and  most 
joyous  one  of  the  whole  household  ? 

She  replied: 

**0  my  dear  sir!  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  a 
servant,  but  I  am  not  a  slave.  He  whom  I 
serve,  once  bought  me  '  with  a  price.'  He  paid 
the  price,  and  then  he  made  me  free.  '  AU  to 
him  1  owe.'  Do  you  think  I  can  ever  forget 
that  kind  act  from  this  good  man?  What  a 
poor  recompense  it  would  be  if  I  should  ever 
even  once  in  my  life  forget  this  deliverance — 
this  enuinclpatUm—w  far  forget  as  to  show 
either  by  look,  word,  or  action,  the  least  trace 
of  ingratitude!  What  would  you  think  of  me 
if  I  should  forget  this,  or  if  I  should  forget  to 
be  bright,  happy,  and  joyous  and  grateful, 
while  4t  is  my  privilege  lo  serve  him,  and  to 
feel  that  I  am  of  some  use  in  his  household 
and  in  ministering  to  those  I  love?  I  love  them, 
and  it  is  a  Joy  and  privilege  to  serve  them  be- 
cause he  loves  them." 

Dear  reader,  I  think  you  see  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make,  even  before  I  make  the  applica- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you,  but  I 
am  sure  a  great  number  of  my  readers  can  say 
in  their  hearts  as  did  the  poor  slave- girl.  **  He 
paid  the  price,  and  made  me  free.  I  was  in  the 
bondage  of  sin.  I  was  a  slave  to  evil  appetites 
or  evil  passions.  I  was  helpless,  and  was  un- 
done and  ruined.  I  bad  nothing  with  which  to 
redeem  myself.  No  friend  was  willing,  even  if 
he  could  have  done  so,  to  pay  the  price  and  set 
me  free." 

Jesus  paid  it  aU; 
AU  to  him  I  owe. 

Now,  then,  dear  friends,  this  being  true,  can 
we  not,  as  consistently  as  did  the  poor  slave- 
girl,  say,  '*  I  will  spend  roy  life  In  serving  him"? 
God  have  mercy  on  me  if  I  ever  forget  this 
great  act  of  his.  He  not  only  paid  the  price, 
but  he  died;  he  shed  his  precious  blood  that  I 
might  gu  free. 

The  above  little  incident  that  I  have  told  in 
my  own  language,  with  perhaps  some  addition- 
al thoughts  of  my  own,  was  given  last  evening 
in  an  address  by  Dr.  Schauffler,  whose  name  has 
become  prominent  as  the  leader  of  the  Bohemi- 
an church  work  in  Cleveland.  As  I  listened  it 
brought  back  to  me,  oh  so  vividly!  the  time 
when  /  stood  a  slave— yes,  a  slave  to  ^tn— when 
I  stood  awaiting  the  next  act  of  my  cruel  mas- 
ters. The  older  readers  of  Gleanings  have 
heard  the  story:  and  some  of  the  newer  ones 
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have  wondered  why  I  have  kept  on  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year^  with  thai  same  old, 
old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  It  occurred  to 
me  this  morning  that  I  could  answer  all  such 
by  the  little  plaintive  illustration  I  have  Just 
given  you.  The  deliverance  came  in  one  day- 
yes,  almost  in  a  moment  of  time.  I  havr  not 
been  a  cheerful,  joyoxLS  servant  of  his  all  the 
while  during  liie  >ears  that  have  passed;  but 
Gk>d  knows  1  have  n«ver  been  dltiloyal  to  him 
for  even  one  moment  since  that  time.  Those 
who  have  known  me  long  enough  will  remem- 
ber the  sudden  change  and  the  sudden  turning- 
about.  My  whole  heart  and  soul  were  turned 
about.  I  commenced  to  work  for  somebody  else 
on  that  very  day.  And  let  me  say  again,  that 
not  for  one  instant  in  the  twenty  years  and 
more  that  have  passed  since  then  have  I  ever 
regretted  the  new  service.  I  have  never  yet, 
sleeping  or  waking,  once  wanted  to  go  back 
and  serve  my  old  masters.  Again  and  again  in 
my  dreams  have  I  found  myself  groaning  under 
the  old  burden,  and  fettered  with  the  old  har- 
ness. But,  oh  what  was  the  rejoicing  when  I 
awoke  and  found  it  only  a  dream !  Sometimes 
in  these  dreams  I  have  said,  *'  Lord,  save  me  or 
I  perish."  And  again  and  again  of  late  has 
the  answer  come,  even  while  I  slept.  On  awak- 
ing it  has  been  a  most  pleasant  thought  to  re- 
view, that  Jesus  answers  prayers— prayers  ut- 
tered in  our  sleep,  and  he  sends  deliverance, 
even  in  our  sleep. 

Once  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  one  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  evil  one  persuaded  me  that  I 
had  been  ''  cursing  God  "  on  account  of  the  pain 
and  distress.  But  even  in  the  delirium  I  rose 
up  with  such  an  emphatic  contradiction  that 
an  angel  of  peace  spread  his  protecting  wings 
about  me,  and  whispered  in  gentle  and  loving 
accents, ''No,  no,  child.  Not  once  since  thou 
didst  start  to  serve  the  Lord  has  there  ever 
been  a  disloyal  or  complaining  word." 
u  You  may  say  the  above  was  only  the  result 
of  a  fevered  Imagination.  But,  dear  friend, 
feverish  or  not.  It  has  been  a  comfort  to  me,  for 
I  know  it  is  true.  Satan  has  tried  hard.  He 
has  at  different  times  sifted  me  as  wheat;  but  I 
have  never  once— no,  not  even  for  the  briefest 
instant— been  persuaded  to  let  go  my  hold  on 
that  strong  arm— that  arm  that  ''paid  the 
price"  and  set  me  free.  And,  oh  what  a  Joyous 
and  loving  service  has  been  running  all  through 
these  years  since  then!  Again  and  again  has 
come  the  comforting  thought  that  I  am  not 
working  for  self,  but  for  him  who  made  me 
free— wno  not  only  delivered  me  then,  but  end- 
ed all  controversy  In  regard  to  whose  I  am  or  to 
whom  I  belong,  by  paying  the  price  in  full. 
And  then  my  emancipation  papers  are  8o  made 
out  that  nobody  can  dispute  them— not  even 
my  worst  enemies— not  even  Satan  himself, 
thank  God.  The  prince  of  darkness  himself 
has  never  once  suggested  there  was  a  fault  or 
fraud  in  the  papers.  He  has  tried  several 
times  to  tell  me  that  I  am  hampered,  and  a 
prisoner  still.  Yes,  I  am  hampered  a  little 
sometimes,  but  I  am  not  a  prisoner.  I  belong 
to  him  who  paid  the  price.  But  I  want  to  be- 
long to  him,  soul  and  body,  for  evermore. 
There  Is  no  Joy  I  have  ever  found  like  that  I 
have  experienced  In  his  service*  and  in  serving 
those  wliom  he  loves.  Once  in  a  while  I  get, 
oh  such  precious  words  of  commendation  and 
approval!  I  get  such  wonderful  rewards. 
Why,  sometimes  when  I  think  I  have  been  hav- 
ing a  hard  time,  after  it  is  over— yes,  may  be 
after  weeks  or  months  have  passed,  come  the 
cheering  words,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  vou,  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  orethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

In  the  little  incident  I  have  told  you,  two 


things  stand  out  prominently.  First,  there  was 
a  good  man— a  Uhristian  man;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  good  and  grateful  ser- 
vant. It  is  not  every  one  who  would  have 
realized  and  recognized  the  great  deed  that  had 
been  performed.  I  fear  we  who  are  advanced 
Christians  are  sometimes  gulUy  of  the  sin  of 
Ingratitude.  We  forget  the  rruignitude  of  the 
gift;  we  forget  that  we  have  be^n  redeemed, 
and  transformed  from  death  unto  life.  We  slip 
back,  and  become  ungrateful.  May  God  help 
us. 

May  I  venture  Just  one  more  thought  before 
closing?  In  the  old  life  of  bondage  and  slavery 
we  are  powerless  to  do  good.  We  are  of  no  use 
In  the  world.  In  fact,  as  long  as  we  are  slaves 
of  self,  and  live  only  for  selfisn  purposes,  we  are 
very  likely  to  be  a  curse  to  humanity  instead  of 
a  blessing.  In  the  new  life,  if  we  are  honest 
and  grateful  servants,  we  are  helping  the 
whole  wide  world  to  be  better.  We  are  striving 
every  day  to  bring  In  new  recruits,  away  from 
the  bondage  of  Satan  and  selfishness  out  into 
the  light  of  freedom  and  a  sincere  love  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Oh  what  a  need  there  Is  that 
this  emancipation  work  should  go  on!— that 
men  should  be  emancipated  from  greed  and 
self,  and  taught  to  love  other  people  instead  of 
self,  and  to  love  Jesus  our  captain,  our  friend, 
and  our  emancipator!  For  some  days  back  the 
fragments  of  a  hymn  have  been  floating  through 
my  mind.  I  have  not  yet  found  the  book  that 
contains  it;  but  four  lines  of  the  chorus,  if  I  re- 
member right,  run  something  like  this: 

And  then  we'll  sioff  around  our  King, 
And  crown  him  blessed  Jesus; 

For  there's  no  word  ear  ever  heard 
So  dear,  so  sweet  as  Jesus. 


A  CROP  EVERY  SIX  WEEKS,  WINTER  AND 
SUMMER. 

What  kind  of  a  crop?  Why,  a  crop  of  lettuce; 
and  a  valuable  one  too,  I  assure  you.  When  I 
was  in  Columbus,  in  January,  I  got  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  went  over  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Of  course,  I  gravitated  at  once  toward  a 
large  greenhouse,  100  feet  long  or  more.  The 
center  b>^d,  perhaps  8  feet  wide,  contained  a 
crop  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  almost  ready  to 
cut,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
I  think  I  ever  saw.  Prof.  Hunt  seconded  my 
exclamation,  that  there  was  hardly  a  plant  in 
the  hands  of  the  florist  that  made  a  more  strik- 
ing and  bftautiful  display  than  a  full  crop  of 
Grand    Rapids  lettuce  when  it  is  Just  In  its 

frime.  They  are  working  exactly  on  the  plan 
have  given  you  In  some  of  our  back  numbers. 
The  seed  Is  sown  In  the  flats  shown  on  page  76, 
and  they  are  transplanted  once  into  the  flats 
before  going  into  large  beds,  a  suflficlent  num- 
ber of  plants  being  kept  constantly  on  hand  to 
fill  up  the  large  bed  Just  as  soon  as  a  cutting  is 
made.  In  this  way  they  average  a  crop  m)m 
the  bed  once  every  six  weeks.  I  can  not  give 
you  the  figures  Just  now;  but  at  this  date, 
March  10,  we  are  sold  out  on  lettuce,  and  are 
paying  a  neighboring  gardener  15  cts.  per  lb. 
for  what  we  sell.  It  would  be  a  poor  crop  in- 
deed that  did  not  average  half  a  pound  to  the 
plant,  and  the  plants  stand  7  inches  apart  all 
over  the  bed.  Of  course,  you  have  got  to  at- 
tend to  things,  and  know  your  business,  to  har- 
vest a  crop  every  six  weeks;  but  any  one  who 
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is  really  anxloas,  and  has  average  skill,  can 
learn  the  trade  if  he  sticks  to  it. 

After  I  was  made  happy  by  seeing  how  sac- 
cessfally  ihey  managed  the  lettuce-greenhouse. 
Prof.  Hunt  took  us  over  to  the  creamery— 1 
gaeas  that  is  what  they  call  it— and  showed  us 
tiow  they  teach  Ohio  boys  to  make  butter  by 
the  use  of  all  modern  Inventions  and  appliances. 
Every  thing  was  as  neat  and  tidy,  and  bright 
and  clean,  as  the  appliances  in  the  office  of  a 
city  merchant;  and  the  students  were  using  ail 
the  modern  inventions  in  the  line  of  electricity, 
chemistry,  etc.,  taking  the  subject  in  a  scien- 
tific way,  from  the  proper  caring  for  and  feed- 
ing the  cow,  until  the  gilt  edged  butter,  cream, 
or  cheese,  is  readv  for  a  class  of  consumers  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  finest  food 

Erodoct  that  skill  and  science  can  bring  out.  I 
ope  our  experiment  colleges  will  teach  the 
boys,  above  all  things,  to  be  honesU  and  to 
stand  out  against  fraud,  trickery,  and  deceit 
wherever  found. 

THK  EARLIEST  POTATO  KNOWN. 

On  page  153,  Feb.  15,  A.  G.  Aldridge  says  the 
Bliss  Triumph  matures  with  the  Early  Ohio. 
From  the  number  of  protests  we  have  received 
Id  regard  to  this  statement,  we  feel  sure  that 
friend  A.'s  experience  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  others;  for  everywhere  else  the  Bliss  Tri- 
umph is  placed  at  the  head  of  extra-early  pota- 
toes. You  will  remember  our  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  says,  on  page  151,  Feb.  15,  that  the 
Bliss  Triumph  is  identical  with  Salser's  Earli- 
est. It  seems  to  me  a  little  unfortunate  that 
this  same  potato  should  be  sold  under  so  many 
different  names.  It  is  the  potato  used  largely 
In  the  South  for  second  crop  seed.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  Georgia  Experiment  Sution  Bulletin 
No.  29  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  bulletins  ever 
pot  out,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Irish  potatoes.  Illustrated  all  the  way 
through  with  half-tones  of  all  the  prominent 
new  potatoes.  It  is  quite  a  large-sized  bulletin, 
and  the  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  they 
have  been  obliged  to  make  a  reprint,  and  charge 
6  cts.  in  stamps  to  applicants  outside  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Address  B.  J.  Bedding,  Ex- 
periment, Ga. 

Now,  the  bliss  Triumph  has  two  or  more 
names.  The  new  White  Bliss,  which  Arthur 
L.  Swinson  brings  to  our  notice  on  page  122, 
Feb.  1,  is  a  sport  of  ihe  Bliss  Triumph,  and  Is 
the  same  thing,  only  being  white  Instead  of  red. 
It  is  known  and  advertised  under  three  differ- 
ent names  — White  Bliss  Triumph,  Wood's 
Early,  and  Pride  of  the  South.  We  have  decid- 
ed, you  will  notice,  on  calling  it  White  Bliss 
Triumph;  and  the  seed  we  furnish  is  second - 
crop.  If  you  don't  know  about  this  second-crop 
business,  the  bulletin  mentioned  above  will  post 
yon.  It  is  certainlv  an  important  item  in  pota- 
to-growing. The  Georgia  Potato  Bulletin  says 
of  this  White  Bliss  Triumph,  '^Comparativelv 
new,  but  unquestionably  tne  earliest  of  all.^* 
Now,  please  bear  in  mind,  dear  friends,  that 
this  experiment  station  made  a  test  of  240  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  potatoes  now  known 
throughout  the  world.*  Their  testimony  being 
entirely  unbiassed.  Is,  without  question,  almost 
beyond  price  in  value.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed, however,  that  potatoes  exactly  suited  for 
the  climate  of  Georgia  are  not  always  the  best 
ones  here  in  the  North. 


*  Not  only  is  this  potato  pronounced  the  earliest 
of  all,  but  it  gave  a  yield  of  220  bushels  per  arre. 
The  largest  yield  per  acre  was  Early  Pride,  307  bush- 
els. This  stands  No.  1.  In  order  of  yield  the  Pride 
of  the  South  Is  91,  and  Barly  Ohio  stands  No.  218  In 
the  order  of  yield,  at  187  bushels  per  acre. 


THE  BREED  WBBDEB8. 

So  many  inquiries  have  come  in  in  regard  to 
these  tools,  1  have  thought  best  to  tell  our 
readers  what  I  know  about  them.  We  have  in 
our  possession  one  of  the  first  got  out.  Of 
course,  it  Is  an  imperfect  tool  compared  with 
the  one  we  tigure  below.  The  first  season  I 
received  it  we  grew  a  heavy  crop  of  potatoes 
without  bringing  a  hoe  into  the  field  at  all.  We 
first  worked  them  with  the  Thomas  smoothing- 
harrow,  and  afterward  with  the  Breed  weeder, 
keeping  it  going  among  them  until  the  plants 
were  nearly  a  foot  high.  After  going  through 
them,  a  good  many  people  said  the  potatoes 
were  ruined— they  would  never  do  any  thing  in 
the  world  where  they  were  disturbed  and 
knocked  down  after  that  fashion.  But  the 
next  morning,  however,  the  patch  would  look 
pretty  fair,  and  in  three  or  four  days  they 
would  get  up  so  that  one  would  hardly  know 
any  thing  had  *'  happened.*'  The  next  season 
'..ae  ground  was  so  wet  we  absolutely  could  not 
ffet  into  it  with  the  weeder  on  our  early  crops. 
By  the  time  It  was  dry  enough,  the  weeds  were 
so  large  the  machine  slipped  around  them,  and 
treated  them  like  plants.  We  had  to  use  the 
hoe.  The  cut  below  will  make  the  machine 
plain. 


ONE- HORSE  WALKING  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVAT- 
OR; 8  FEET  long;  price  $14.00. 

The  secret  of  success  with  all  these  machines 
is  in  doing  every  thing  at  Just  the  right  time. 
As  soon  as  vDur  potatoes  are  planted,  commence 
running  the  smoothing  -  harrow  or  weeder. 
Whenever  it  rains,  as  soon  as  the  ground  Is  Just 
right  for  pulverizing,  go  over  It  with  the 
weeder,  stir  the  soil,  fine  up  the  lumps.  If  you 
have  had  experience  in  the  business,  you  know 
that  most  soils,  especially  clay  soils,  must  be 
Just  dry  enough,  and  not  too  dry,  to  pulverlz« 
to  advantage.  There  comes  a  time  after  every 
summer  shower  when  the  ground  Isjustright; 
in  fact,  the  soil  fairly  seems  to  invite  being 
stirred  and  pulverized.  Sometimes  there  are 
only  a  very  few  hours  in  the  day  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  Just  exactly  right.  When  this 
time  comes,  the  gardener  should  be  able  to  put 
every  thing  aside  and  thoroughly  stir  not  only 
every  acre  but  every  Inch  of  his  ground.  Let 
us  now  go  back  to  the  picture. 

There  is  a  little  crust  between  the  plants- 
may  be  some  little  weeds  Just  visible  if  you  get 
down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  use  your 
spectacles  to  find  them.  The  weeder  will  stir 
tnese  weeds  up  so  that,  if  they  are  not  killed 
outright,  they  have  got  a  terrible  setback;  but 
the  corn  or  potatoes  that  have  got  depth  of 
root  will  spring  over  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  let  the  vibrating  steel  teeth  get  through. 
The  next  cut  shows  how  it  works.  The  weeds 
ought  to  be  killed  before  they  get  to  be  visible 
at  all.  But  perhaps  we  can  not  work  with  such 
thoroughness  as  to  do  this.  Never  mind.  If 
you  get  them  out  with  their  roots  loose  from 
the  dirt  they  will  die  unless  there  is  another 
rain.    In  fact,  if  another  rain  '.omes  you  roust 
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give  them  another  stirring  at  Just  the  right 
point.  If  another  rain  does  not  come,  you 
should  stir  the  ground  anyway  by  the  time  the 
weeds  begin  to  recover  enougln  to  start  to  grow 
again.    I  have  sometimes  thought   that   the 


son.  Ir.  is  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  benefit  arlBlng* 
from  a  dust  mulch,  when  we  consider  how  very  dry 
it  was  there  last  year. 

Below  is  the  clipping^eferred  to: 

The  Zephanffih  Breed  weeder  I»  the  gremte^t  tool  for  con- 
•ervlngr  moisture  I  ever  Mkw.  On  ezAtninlnfc  the  soil  In  a  Tei7 
dry  time  in  the  late  Furamer  I  found  that  soil  grathered  two 
inchen  below  the  Hurface  was  moist  enoujrh  to  ball  in  tbe 
handH,  while  the  top  %  of  an  Inch  wa8  a«i  dry  a«f  could  be.    Tbe 

S round  two  rodn  away,  that  had  been  well  cultivated,  waa  still 
ry.  I  Icept  one  acre  of  Htra«^berriei*  in  hills,  and  began  usfn^ 
the  weeder  the  day  1  set  them.  Tbe  plan  In  made  a  remarluU>l« 
— iwth,  althouflrh  we  bad  very  little  rain  after  nettlnff.    I  used 
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Cross  section  cut  showinf?  the  way  In  which  the  vlbratlnfr 
teeth  tear  to  pieces  the  small  weeds  while  they  slip  around 
the  lar^r  well-rooted  plants. 


man  who  worko  with  a  Breed  weeder  ought  to 
have  only  so  much  land  to  go  over,  and  he 
should  have  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  hinder 
the  work  being  done,  not  only  on  the  very  day 
but  almost  the  very  hour  it  should  be  done; 
then  he  has  the  upper  hand  of  things,  and  suc- 
cess is  sure. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
a  hand-weeder:  and  our  friend  Boardman, 
whom  you  all  know  so  well,  has  a  home-made 
one  that  he  constructed  hin«*elf,  that  give.<i 
excellent  satisfaction.  The  mauuiacturers  also 
make  a  hand  machine  and  hoe  combined;  price 
60  cts.  I  believe,  however,  they  do  not  give  it 
a  very  high  recommend.  A  hand-weeder,  with 
wheels,  to  work  like  a  hand  cultivator,  is  made 
to  work  among  onions  This.  I  believe,  is  a  de- 
cided 8ucce.s8;  price  $10.  It  is  operated  by  one 
man.  I  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  that  my 
impression  was  that  the  Breed  weeder  was  not 
very  practical  unless  the  ground  was  very 
clean,  free  from  stones,  stumps,  sticks,  rubbish, 
etc.    Here  is  what  they  say  about  it: 

Tou  Deed  not  put  too  much  stress  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  freeing  the  jrround  from  all  trash  and  rub- 
bish, because  tliey  are  so  easily  raised  that.  If  some 
of  the  trash  collects  on  the  fingers,  it  is  easily  drop- 
ped; and  yet  It  would  be  well  to  have  tlie  around 
perfcM!tly  free.  We  would  not  recommend  its  use 
on  ground  where  cornstalks  had  been  fed  down  and 
the  butts  plowed  under  in  a  shiftless  manner.  If 
the  plowing  has  been  well  done,  and  the  weeder 
used  once  over  the  srround  to  rake  this  up,  there 
would  be  but  very  little  trouble. 

They  also  write  in  regard  to  uslng^it'on  clay 
soils: 

While  you  are  writing  up  the  weeders,  we  wish 
you  would  call  especial  attention  to  their  great 
value  in  a  clayey  soil,  as  with  them  the  formation 
of  a  crust  Is  entirely  prevented.  You  c^n  start 
them  sooner  after  a  rain  tlian  you  can  any  other 
kind  of  cultivator:  and  their  work  Is  so  rapid  that 
the  field  is  flrone  over  before  the  crust  has  a  chance 
to  form.  Then,  again,  in  times  of  drouth  the  dust 
blanket,  or  mulch,  which  they  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  flrround,  almost  entirely  prevents  the  evap- 
oration of  the  water  in  the  ground  below.  It  is 
really  held  there  to  be  appropriated  by  the  plants 
roots. 

Below  is  something  in  regard  to  using  the 
machine  among  currant  and  gooseberry  cut- 
tings: 

We  inclose  a  slip  sbowinf?  what  Mr.  Cotta.  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  Illinois,  says  of  It.  He  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  glvinflr  a  full  account  of 
his  work  with  the  weeder.  We  knew  nothing-  of 
this  until  we  saw  in  another  paper  a  long  extract 
from  this  article.  Mr.  Cotta  also  sent  us  a  local 
paper  which  published  his  essay  on  surface  cultiva- 
tion delivered  at  a  recent  Illinois  State  Institute. 
This  had  a  half-tone  cutof  a  gooseberry-bush— roots 
and  all— which  was  grown  from  a  cutting  last  sea- 
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on  one  acre  of  currant  and  Rooseberry  cnttlnfr^  set  the 
▼louM  fall,  be^nnlnfr  ^'^en  the  ground  wTW^diyenpur 


8  ppe- 

^  „    „  iflrta  to 

work,  and  continued  it  on  the  currantv  until  fall,  and  on  the 
grooseberrleH  till  the  topn  spread  aiz  or  elgbt  inches  without 
reinovingr  any  teeth.  It  has  been  very  dry  here,  but  the  aroo?^- 
berrie)«  have  made  a  marvelous  growth,  and  now  avera^  larg- 
er than  two;year-old  bushes. 
Freeport,  111.  H.  R.  OoTTA- 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  I  visited 
Matthew  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  last 
season,  just  after,  his  boys  had  been  running  a 
weeder  through  a  new  plantation  of  straw- 
berries recently  set.  The  ground  was  fined  up, 
and  fixed  as  nice  as  or  nicer  than  a  gang  of  men 
could  do  it  with  hand-rakes;  and  yet  they  did 
an  acre  or  two  In  a  part  of  one  forenoon,  and 
not  a  strawberry -pi  ant,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
was  thrown  out. 

To  sum  up.  If  you  get  your  ground  In  the  right 
sort  of  trim,  and  you  are  one  of  that  sort  of  men 
who  drive  their  work  without  letting  the 
work  drive  them,  you  will  probably  make  a 
success  of  the  Breed  weeder— that  is,  if  you  pot 
your  skill  and  brains  right  into  the  work.  If 
you  are  trusting  to  the  average  **  hired  man." 
and  you  are  away  somewhere  else.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  want  a  weeder.  In  fact,  I  don*t  be- 
lieve you  want  a  garden  either. 

For  pamphlet  illu^«trating  the  weeders,  ad- 
dress the  Z.  Breed  Weeder  Co..  26  Merchants* 
Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  WHITE  grub;  HOW  TO  DESTnOY  THEK. 

In  December,  while  plowing  I  put  a  dozen 
white  grubs  into  a  can  partly  filled  with  dirt, 
and  set  them  in  the  fence-corner  to  see  what 
effect  freezing  and  thawing  would  have.  About 
the  middle  of  January  I  took  them  out  and 
found  that  they  were  entirely  destroyed,  legs 
and  heads  being  about  all  there  was  left. 
Therefore,  if  you  want  to  clear  a  field  of  them 

Slow  it  when  it  Is  so  cold  they  can't  burrow 
own  again.  W.  R.  Grannis. 

LodI,  O.,  Feb.  5. 


Special  Notices  In  tke  Line  of  Gardeaia^^,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


AL.SIKE  CLOVER— HEDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  SEED. 

Until  further  notice  we  will  furnish  alsike.  medi- 
um clover,  mammoth  or  peavine,  and  alfalfa,  each 
and  ail  at  the  uniform  price  of  f5.50  per  bushel:  H 
bushel,  13.00;  peck.  II. BO.  The  above  prices  include 
sack  to  ship  m.  Prices  by  mail,  postpaid,  1  lb..  25 
cts. :  1  lb.,  by  express  or  freight,  with  other  goods, 
16  cts.  

SEEDS  BT  mail;  REMEMBERING  THE  POSTAGE. 

When  orderinpr  seeds  by  mall,  be  sure  to  remem- 
ber to  include  10c  per  lb.  or  Ic  per  oz.  additional  for 
postjijre.  Some  of  you  may  ask  why  we  do  not  make 
our  prices  high  enough  to  include  postage.  I  an- 
SA'er,  because  so  many  of  the  friends  have  their 
seeds  sent  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  take  postage  in  this  case 
where  no  posta^re  was  needed .  You  may  say  one 
cent  on  an  ounce  Is  but  a  very -small  matter;  but  If 
you  will  compare  our  prices  with  those  of  other 
seedsmen,  especially  our  ounce  prices,  you  t»I11  see 
we  are  away  down  below  most  of  them.  We  have 
plenty  of  help  here  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees, 
and  our  boys  and  girls  are  very  glad  to  work  cheap 
rather  than  not  work  at  all ;  Itbere'ore  we  can  at- 
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tend  to  small  orders  with  perhaps  less  expense  than 
if  we  had  to  hire  a  biff  Btron^  man  to  do  the  work 
himself.  But  where  we  ffive  these  very  low  prices- 
prices,  indeed,  so  close  there  is  no  marflrln  left  to 
throw  in  a  few  cents  for  postaKe,  in  order  that  we 
■  may  continue  to  give  you  these  close  prices  will  you 
not  he  careful  to  include  the  few  cents  needed  to 
pay  for  postage  and  packing:  ? 

SWBBT  CLOVER. 

Onoe  mbre  there  is  being  so  much  sweet  clover 
ordered  that  it  not  only  surprises  me  but  it  arouses 
curiosity.  Another  thing,  the  orders  are  coming 
from  those  who  ordered  lurg^e  qu»ntitles  last  year. 
Now,  friends,  will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  do 
with  it— how  you  sow  It,  how  you  prepare  the 
ground,  how  much  seed  per  acre,  and  anything  else 
of  Interest?  Do  you  sow  it  for  honey  alone,  or  do 
you  find  it  valuable  for  stock  ?  Please  answer,  a 
great  lot  of  you,  that  we  may  have  your  replies 
published.  

SEED  8WKBT  POTATOES. 

As  there  seems  to  be  much  inquiry  in  regard  to 
seed  sweet  potatoes  for  bedding,  and  as  it  will  soon 
be  time  to  put  them  out,  we  offer  them  as  follows: 
By  mail,  1  lb..  Yellow  Jersey,  20  cts. ;  8  lbs  ,  50  cts. ; 
by  express  or  freight,  %  peck,  50  cts. ;  peck,  90  cts. : 
}i  busneL  $L25.  The  vinelcae  yam  or  ounch  sweet 
potato.  1  lb.,  by  mail.  25  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  60  cts. ;  H  peck, 
by  freight  or  express,  6)  cts.:  peck,  tlOO:  H  bushel, 
$1.50.  For  bushel  and  barrel  lots,  see  advertisement 
of  L.  H.  Mahan,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  this  issue. 


aOVBBNMBNT  BULLETINS  Or  VALUE  TO  THE  7ARM- 
ER  AND  GARDENER. 

First  we  have  Bulletin  No.  35.  enUtled  ''Potato 
Culture,"  from  W^ashington,  D.  C.  This  covers  the 
ground  com pletelv— thai  is,  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible in  a  pamphlet  of  about  twenty  pages.  The 
concluding  summary  is  exceedingly  valuable  Of 
course,  its  teachings  are  not  directly  all  in  line  with 
those  of  our  potato  book  by  T.  B.  Terry.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  average  farmer  will  not  follow  T.  B. 
Terry:  but  this  bulletin  gives  sound  sensible  advice 
in  regard  to  the  plan  he  is  already  working  on,  and 
probably  will  work  on.  In  fact,  it  makes  it  an  easy 
step  before  taking  Terry's  system. 

The  other  bulletin  that  pleases  me  Is  from  the 
Univerrilty  of  MInnesoca,  and  is  entitled  "Insects 
Injurious  in  1805."  It  mentions  all  the  troublesome 
insects,  cutr worms,  etc.,  that  have  bothered  us  the 
past  season:  and  its  suggestions  for  combatting 
these  pests  are  about  as  sensible  and  plain  as  any 
thing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  prim,  and  I  have 
reviewed  almost  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  on 
this  suMect.  Address  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Ramsey  Co..  Minn.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  residents  of  Minnesota,  and  they 
will  probably  tell  you  under  what  conditions  people 
from  other  States  can  get  it.  It  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  wood-cuts,  and  in  the  back  part  are  some 
most  beautiful  half-tone  pictures  of  the  plants,  in- 
sects, and  machinery. 

J.  8.  SMITH,  OF  PADBLrORD'S,  N.  Y. 

This  man,  whose  advertisement  has  already  ap- 
peared in  Gleanings,  offers  an  '*  early  thorougn- 
bred"  potato,  which  is  all  right— that  is,  there  is 
nothing  so  t>erv  wrong  in  naming  his  potato  after 
Wm.  Henry  Haulers  Barly  Thoroughbred.  (In  his 
circular  he  spells  Mr.  Maule*B  name  Mawle,)  But 
when  he  uses  T.  B.  Terrv's  name  snd  mine  to  puff 
ft,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  either  of 
us,  it  Is  a  rather  seriouK  matter.  Mr.  Smith  says  he 
raised  these  potatoes  last  year,  and  that  they  gave 
•*  a  yield  rating  over  800  bushels  per  acra"  The  po- 
tato that  he  calls ''thoroughbred."  and  offers  for  a 
third  the  price  of  the  genuine  article,  may  be  a  good 
potato.  1  hope  it  is;  out  neither  Terry  nor  1  ever 
Knew  or  heara  of  it  I  have  written  to  him  repeat- 
edly, and  have  protested  in  regard  to  the  course  he 
has  taken:  but  as  I  can  get  from  him  only  evasive 
and  ambiguous  answers,  I  finally  told  him  I  should 
publish  him  unless  he  stopped  using  my  name. 
But  he  still  keeps  sending  out  these  circulars. 
Whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  let  these  parties  reap 
the  ooniequences  of  this  manner  of  doing  business. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  the  recent  vigorous  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  punish  frauds  in  the  food  we  eat. 
flhall  not  similar  steps  be  taken  to  punish  frauds  in 
the  seeds  we  buy  to  plant  f 


BLUE  VITRIOL  AND  PARIS  GREEN. 

As  it  Is  now  time  to  begin  to  think  about  spraying 
our  trees,  it  occurred  to  me  our  friends  might  like 
to  know  what  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  above  arti- 
cles, good  quality.  Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper) 
is  worth  by  the  barrel  about  4  cts.  per  lb.,  wholesale. 
With  the  steady  demand  there  Is  for  it,  your  drug- 
gist should  not  charge  you  more  than  7  or  8  cts.  for 
itby  the  single  pound;  and  you  ought  to  get  4  lbs. 
for  about  an  even  25  cts.  A  good  quality  of  Paris 
green  is  worth  15X  cts.  at  wholesale.  It  should 
retail  at  from  20  to  25  cts.  for  a  single  pound,  or  6 
lbs.  for  $100.  If  your  druggist  will  not  put  it  up 
for  you  at  the  above  figures  we  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.  For  larger  lots  than  4  or  5  lbs.  we  will  make  a 
special  low  rate. 


cow    PEAB    (SOUTHERN  STOCK    PEA    OF  THE    SOITII. 
ALSO  CALLED  HONEY  PEA). 

These  have  been  in  our  list  of  honey-plants  for 
many  years  past.  With  us  they  make  a  tremendous 
amount  of  .foliage  and  blossoms,  but  seldom  ripen 
th  ^  peas  fit  for  seed.  There  has  been  so  much  inter- 
est manifested  in  them  of  late  for  fodder,  and  for 
{>1owing  under,  that  we  have  Just  obtained  a  special 
owrwte.  Postpaid  by  mail,  15c  per  lb.;  by  freight 
or  express,  peck,  40c;  H  bushel,  75c;  bushel,  $L26. 
The  above  is  for  the  varieties  called  Wonderful  and 
Whinpoorwill.  We  can  furnish  the  clay  and  mixed 
peas  in  bushel  lots  at  11.00  per  tvusheL  In  quantities 
of  one  bushel  or  more,  they  will  be  shipped  from 
Goldsboro,  N.  C  (>r  if  you  prefer  you  can  order 
direct  from  T.  B.  Parker,  same  address,  whose  ad- 
vertisement will  be  found  in  this  issue. 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL  FRAUDS. 

I  have  not  kept  still  of  late  in  regard  to  this  mat^ 
ter  because  Blectropoise  and  kindred  swindles  were 
killed  out,  but  because  I  thought  it  unwise  to  cum- 
ber our  Journal  with  more  In  regard  to  the  matter 
Just  now.  We  may  feel  encouraged,  however,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  religious  papers  have 
already  dropped  Blectropoise.  In  fact,  I  see  It  now 
only  in  the  Uolden  Rule;  and  the  advertising  man- 
ager excuses  himself  on  the  ground  thst  the  thing 
is  as  respectable  as  of ?jfr  "  patent  medicines."  It 
seems  to  me  the  above  is  rather  "heavy "on  the 
patent-medicine  people.  In  the  last  number  of 
mt4'lri4'Uy  there  is  something  so  directly  to  the  point 
that  we  copy  it  below : 

We  all  remember  what  f^hame  the  mana4)renioiit  of  the  Elee* 
trlcal  Df'partment  of  the  World's  Fair  brought  upon  all  true 
American  eleotrlHenb  In  permittingr  the  exhibitton  of  electro- 
medlral  fraudH  side  by  nlde  with  l^f^timate  apparatn*;  how 
the  blutih  waH  brougrht  to  our  cheek  when,  on  invitation  bj 
the  head  of  the  department,  we  attended  a  collation  and 
found  amonff  the  (niesto.  equally  honored  with  ouraeWee.  the 
promotern  of  thene  Hame  fraudn.  We  remember  how  pleaaed 
we  were  that  flilvanus  Thompson  had  couraire  enoufrh  to 
openly  reaent  thin  in«ult  to  profe»Htonal  difrnity.  and  how  the 
flui«h  *of  xhame  upon  the  faccH  of  American  electricians 
heightened  when  the  assistant  to  the  chief  arose  in  defense  of 
the  •*  electric  »elt" 

Later,  after  the  Exposition  waji  over.  Prof.  Ellhn  Thompson, 
one  of  the  mo«it  honored  of  AmerlcaV  electricians,  and  thrice 
honored  l>ecanae  of  theee  words.  Mild  in  the  BNODiBBRnfO 
Magazinb: 

*•  The  one  discordant  note  in  all  this  freat  display  of  genu- 
ine wientirtc  and  enfrineerinir  work  was  found  In  the  fart  that 
In  thiii  same  temple  of  Kclence— In  Electricity  BuildinR  itself— 
naked  Imposture,  quackery  In  the  form  of  so  called  electrical 
belts.  hair-bru«hr8,  inxoles,  and  what  not,  had  obtained  a  foot- 
ing, and  stalked  forth  unabashed.  No  words  of  condemnation 
can  be  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the  parasites  who  In  the 
guls«e  of  healing  and  benefaction,  succeed  in  extracting  per- 
haps the  laft  money  from  the  sick  and  suffering  for  their 
worthless  trumpery  " 

The  Elkctrioal  Rnoikkkr.  In  August.  1894.  printed  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  electrteal  halr-brufh.  and  gave  It  peml-e<litoiial  in- 
dorsement: and  the  Elkctrical  World,  which  hn«  done  noth- 
ing to  cr«>aie  publir  sentiment  against  ImpohltlonH  of  this 
kind,  upon  learning  that  an  English  Judge  had  sentenced  on 
electric  belt  mnnurncturer  to  riVK  years'  prnal  sKRViri'DR. 
said :  "  What  a  blenolng  it  would  be  If  we  had  auch  courts  and 
liwH  in  this  country!" 

Will  our  contemporaries  arise  and  lend  a  hand  in  extermi- 
nating t  hit*  vermin  )  Come,  gentlemen.  !«how  that  you  have  a 
little  manhood  left.  Come  Into  the  fltrht.  and  redeem  your- 
selves -you  can  not  luse  advertising  by  it;  you  may  do  good. 

I  remember  feeling  so  Indignant  while  In  Bleo- 
tricity  Building  that  for  a  time  I  wanted  to  turn 
round  and  go  home  In  disgust  with  the  World's  Fair 
and  every  thing  else.  Well,  you  will  notice  by  the 
above  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  felt  like 
"blushing  for  shame"  at  the  sight  of  these  hvpo- 
crltical  devices,  standing  side  by  side^wj^h^al  hon" 
est  inventions.  UUS^  IV^ 
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SB^D  POTATOES  RBADY  TO  BB  8KNT  OUT. 

On  and  after  this  date,  March  15,  we  will  ship  seed 
potatoes  anywhere  at  our  risk  from  frost.  Of 
course,  if  the  Weather  Bureau  notifies  us  that  a 
cold  wave  is  comlngr,  we  shall  wait  till  the  cold  wave 
is  over.  If  you  have  not  already  our  latest  list  of 
seed  potatoes,  we  will  send  you  circulars  with  flrreat 
pleasure.  

roBcnro  pie-plant  without  thb  use  of  olass. 
The  flrKl  time  yon  And  the  K^ound  thawed  out  and  warm,  fret 
a  lot  of  loose  coarHe  strawy  triable  manure.  Cover  the  whole 
surface  0  inches  or  a  foot  thick.  Make  little  openings  rlsrht 
over  the  (O'eat  buds,  and  this  will  keep  the  gr^ound  from  freee- 
Iner,  and,  to  a  grea,t  extent,  keep  the  frost  from  the  early  shoots. 


HON«Y. 

We  have  little  comb  honey  left  in  stock,  havinflr 
sold  oiT  recently  all  but  a  few  cases.  This  we  offer 
to  any  in  need,  at  14c  per  lb.  lor  fancy  white;  9case 
lot  at  13c.  We  still  have  a  good  supply  of  extracted 
California  and  alfalfa  at  7o  per  lb.  in  60-lb.  c^ns,  2  in 
a  case;  and  willow  herb,  very  white  and  nice,  in  60- 
lb.  oans  at  74c.  We  have  a  aOO-lb.  keg  of  the  latter 
whioh  we  will  sell  at  7c,  also  some  in  lard-cans  and 
palls  at  same  price.    Orders  and  inquiries  solicited. 

8PBCIAL  FOUNDATION  AT  A  BPEOIAL   PRICE. 

Three  years  ago  we  furnisheda  wealthy  party  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  several  hundred  pounds 
of  medium  brood  foundation.  L.  size.  His  plans 
changed,  and  most  of  thA  foundation  still  remains 
in  the  boxes  as  originally  shipped.  We  have  just 
bought  it  back ;  and  before  maklngit  over  into  new- 
process  foundation,  we  give  any  one  an  opportuni- 
ty to  buy  it  as  it  is  at  a  special  price.  There  is  from 
800  to  400  lbs.,  put  up  25  lbs.  in  a  box.  We  offer  It, 
while  it  lasts,  at  19.00  a  box;  836  for  100  lbs.  Those 
who  are  looking  for  something  below  regular  prices 
will  find  in  this  a  bargain. 

MAPLB  STKUP  AND  8UUAR. 

We  now  have  a  good  supply  of  new  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  ready  to  supply  on  short  notice  at  much 
lower  prices  than  those  named  a  month  ugo.  What 
we  have  bought  so  far  Is  of  the  very  finest  quality, 
being  produced  early.  We  offer  ihe  syrup  In  gullun 
cans  at  90  cents  each;  10  gallons  at  8.>cts.  arallon. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  c»n 
use  larger  quantities.  Maple  sugur  has  not  been 
offered  very  freely  yet,  and  on  this  we  can  not  make 
any  better  prices  than  10  cts.  per  lb.  for  best  grade; 
9  cts.  for  second  grade;  8  cts.  for  third  grade;  M  ct. 
less  in  .W-lb.  lots;  1  ct.  less  in  barrel  lots. 


those  on  the  end  to  support  the  short  section-hold- 
ers. These  have  ends  A  thick,  &X  long,  dovetailed 
into  the  straight  bottom,  k  thick,  and  same  width 
as  narrow  part  of  section.  Short  separators,  slotted 
full  length,  top  and  bottom,  are  used;  or,  if  fasten- 
ed, straight  separators  4^  could  be  used  with  equal 
or  better  advantage.  To  give  sufficient  depth  to  the 
super,  a  rim  must  be  added.  This  rim  should  be  % 
inch  deep,  if  you  preserve  a  bee-space  above  the 
sections:  or  if  a  sheet  of  wax  paper  is  placed  over 
the  sections  under  the  cover,  a  half-Inch  rim  will 
suffice.  When  supers  are  ordered  especially  for 
this  •section  they  will  be  made  5%  inches  deep. 
Some  may  want  to  trv  this  section  in  supers  which 
they  already  have;  nence  we  provide  for  a  rim. 
Some  have  written  to  know  wnether  they  would 
have  to  pay  a  royalty  for  using  any  of  the  hives 
and  fixtures  covered  by  Danzenbaker's  patenL 
After  buying  tho  hives  or  fixtures  at  the  prices 
quoted,  you  are  free  to  use  them,  but  not  to  make 
more  like  them,  any  more  than  you  are  free  to  make 
any  article  that  is  patented.  You  will  observe  that, 
by  an  extra  depth  of  X  inch  in  the  super,  30  of  these 
tall  sections  can  be  placed  in  any  8  frame  super 
instead  of  24  of  the  regular  iH  size— an  increase  of 
26  per  cent. 

We  will  furnish  the  No.  1  Dov.  8- frame  hive  with 
5V4-lnch  super,  and  the  above  rig,  at  10c  per  hive 
extra;  or  we  will  furnish  the  6>4-lnch  super,  com- 
plete, in  flat,  with  fittings  as  shown  above,  at  50c 
each  in  lots  of  10  or  more;  without  starters,  30c  each. 

It  is  quite  a  little  extra  trouble  and  expense  to 
make  the  open-cornered  sections,  as  we  have  not 
automatic  machinery  adapted  to  that  style  as  we 
have  the  regular  style.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
charge  26c  per  1000  more  for  sections  of  any  size 
made  open-cornered,  over  the  price  of  the  regular 
style.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  4k'  in  vari- 
ous widths  in  this  open-cornered  style. 


OPEN-CORNERED   PR|ZB    SECTIONS  A1»APTED  TO  THE 
8  FRAME   DOVETAILED  SUPER. 

As  promised  in  last  issue,  we  now  show  you  In  the 
above  cut  a  method  of  using  on  the  regular  8  frame 
hive  the  tall  open-cornered  sections  described  in  a 
recent  issue  under  Trade  Not  es.  All  that  is  needed 
is  tin  strips  for  the  side  of  the  super,  in  place  of 


REMOVAL  OF  CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

In  order  to  get  more  convenient  and  ctimmodious 
quarters  in  which  to  transact  busint>ss  at  our  Chi- 
cago branch  and  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  our 
manager  there,  by  having  his*  own  business  on  the 
same  floor,  we  have  found  it  necessary  lo  move 
from  56  Fifth  Ave.  to  118  Michigan  Street,  third 
flot)r,  which  is  withlit  three  blocks  of  the  North- 
western passenger  depot.  We  now  have  a  room  38x 
70  feet  in  which  will  be  found  very  soon  a  fairly 
complete  stock  of  our  goods. 


A  KIND  WORD.  AND  SOMETHING  MORE  SUBSTANTIAL 
THAN   "  WORDS  •' ALONG  WITH    IT. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:—l  saw  yesterday,  for  the  first  time, 
your  too  kindly  notice  of  me  in  January  Olban- 
INGS,  which  was  showed  me  by  a  friend  and  sub- 
scriber In  the  adjoining  township  of  Ca^lebar.  If 
I  was  given  the  opportunity  and  privllegre  of  being 
in  any  small  degree  helpful  to  you  In  furthering  the 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  were  by  no  means  nil  yours,  for  your 
wonderful  success  has  been  a  constant  pleasure  to 
me,  and  the  rich  return  of  kindly  feeling  which  you 
have  ever  shown  me  since  our  first  meeting  has 
been  so  extravagant  as  to  cause  rae  shame  that  I  do 
not  more  truly  deserve  so  many  of  your  very  kindly 
words.  It  will  be  my  aim,  however,  to  more  fully 
merit  in  the  future  those  of  them  that  I  can  reach. 
A  part  of  them  are  unattainable,  for  I  am.  oh  so  far 
renwved  from  being  an  **  able  teacher"  I  I  ever  de- 
sire t^  keep  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  "learners," 
for  that  is  the  only  place  for  which  1  am  fitted. 

Since  writing  you,  encouraging  signs  of  the  ful- 
fillment in  this  case  of  that  promise,  *' Surely  tJie 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee;  the  remainder  of 
wrath  shal  t  thou  restrain,"  have  appeared.  I  refer 
particularly  to  thecall  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
for  a  representative  meeting  to  be  most  appropri- 
ately held  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  (Philadelr 
pbia)  on  Washington's  birthday,  and  which,  in  the 
terms  of  the  notice,  "  is  in  furtherance  of  the  plan 
to  preserve  lasting  peace  between  the  great  Bngiisb- 
speaking  peoples."    May  Ood  bless  the  movement  I 

Your  kind  words,  ard  the  remembrance  of  the 
kindly  acts  of  yourself  and  readers  toward  dear 
Helen  Keller's  proteg^.  Tommy  Stringer,  have 
to-day  put  it  in  my  mind  to  make  another  and  f^ 
more  urgent  appeal  for  help  to  you  and  our  brother 
bee-keepers  and  their  friends  of  America.  It  is  for 
Digitized  ' 
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our  poor,  persecuted,  sufferingr«  and  starving  Ar- 
menian brethren.  How  little  we  In  our  oomfort- 
sble  homes,  safely  sheltered  from  winter's  cold, 
with  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  to  wear,  and  enjoying 
all  the  numberless  blessings  of  peace  in  a  Christian 
land,  can  realize  the  awful  outrages  inflicted  upon 
their  hapless  victims  by  the  *'  unspeakable  Turk  "  ! 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Rev.  R.  Chambers,  one 
of  our  missionaries  stationed  at  Bardezag,  Ismidt, 
which  is  very  near  the  scene  of  these  terrible  out- 
rages, writes:  "Fifty  thousand  unresisting  men, 
women,  and  children  nave  been  butchered  amid  the 
most  frightful  barbarities;  whole  districts  have 
been  laid  waste  by  Are  and  sword ;  the  trade  and 
Industry  of  ix  provinces  have  been  destroyed: 
mission  buildings,  colleges,  schools,  chapel,  and 
missionary  residences  have  been  burned,  with  all 
their  content*^:  thousands  and  thousands  of  people, 
largely  widowed  women  and  fatherless  children, 
are  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof :  600,000  Christians 
are  in  danger  of  death  from  hunger  and  cold,  hun- 
dreds of  them  dying  every  day.  Ood  only  knows 
the  tears  and  heartaches  of  this  long,  long  strain, 

for  this  has  been  going  on  for  months 

Bverywhere  the  religion  of  Islam  is  offered  as  the 
alternative  of  the  sword.  Many  poor  people  have 
accepted  Islam,  but  Ood's  noble  army  of  martyrs 
has  received  accessions  by  thousands  during  these 
months.  The  people  here,  with  all  trade  stopped, 
and  most  of  the  working  people  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, with  the  stress  of  poverty  and  the  added 
stress  of  winter  upon  them,  are  responding  with 
marvelous  liberality  to  the  appeal  of  their  suffering 
brethren.  Some  iiave  sold  flour  from  their  scanty 
stores,  others  have  taken  clothing  from  their  backs 
(and  the  very  best  they  had):  others  have  put  them- 
selves on  very  short  allowance  of  food,  while  still 
others,  themselves  objects  of  charity,  have,  with 
flowing  tears,  begged  the  privilege  of  some  task  to 
perform  by  which  they  might  gain  a  little  sum  to 
send.  1  commenced  a  movement  here,  and  have 
Just  sent  off  twenty  bales  of  clothing  and  1600  in 
cash." 

Surely  such  a  terrible  spectacle  will  have  our 
deepest  pity,  and  enlist  our  warmest  sympathy.  It 
is  stated  ny  competent  authority,  that "  ten  cents  a 
week  will  keep  a  human  being  in  Armenia  from 
starving."  It  is  not  often  that  a  chance  comes  to 
any  of  us  to  do  so  much  for  so  little. 

what  do  you  say,  brother  bee-keepers  and  friends 
of  Olkaninos  ?  Shall  we  not  claim  our  privilege 
to  have  a  share  in  this  noble  work  ?  and  c^n  we  not 
send  it  as  a  •*  Glkanings  Armenian  Fund  from  the 
Bee-keepers  of  America  "  ?  I  have  alwaj's  delighted 
in  the  name  as  well  as  in  the  sentiments  of  Glkan- 
nvGS,  especially  in  Its  plain,  practical  gleanings  of 
truth  in  its  Home  Papers.  Shall  we  not  give  an 
added  luster  to  its  bright  name  by  sending  to  It  our 
sheaves,  be  they  big  or  little,  to  aid  in  feeding, 
clothing,  and  keeping  from  freezing  our  persecuted, 
starving  brethren  ?  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  "Armenian  Relief  Funds*'  now  in 
existence:  may  God  bless  and  abundantly  prosper 
them  all!  but  the  want  and  misery  and  suffering  are 
so  awful  that  there  is  more  than  room  for  every 
cent  that  can  be  raised  by  all  of  our  organizations. 

Did  some  friend  ask,  **  How  will  the  money  reach 
the  Armenians  ?  and  are  we  sure  It  will  be  wisely 
spent"  ?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  very  best  facu- 
lties possible  are  In  this  case  available.  The  faith- 
ful, devoted  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  are 
scattered  all  over  this  terrible  region  of  desolation, 
and  are  now  acting  as  angels  of  mercy:  and  our 
"gleanings**  can  be  sent  to  them  flrst  by  Mr.  Root's 
check  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Boston  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  then  be  Included  in  their  remlftHncts 
of  relief  money  which  are  sent  by  them  twice  a 
week,  and  sometimes  oftener.  by  cable  to  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Constantinople  for  distribution  where 
most  needed,  so  you  see  that  the  cost  of  forwarding 
and  distributing  the  money  is  but  a  trifle,  and  the 
facilities  for  properly  distributing  the  food,  etc., 
«'ould  not  possibly  be  better,  as  the  mis«ilonarles  on 
the  ground  will  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  near- 
ly every  case,  and  know  whether  the  applicant  is 
really  needy  or  not. 

The  Montreal  WUnees,  always  ready  to  help  in 
eveiT  good  work,  opened  a  ^'  Wihiats  Armenian 
Fund"  about  a  month  ago,  and  on  Saturday  last  it 
iffliounted  to  over  $4000,  all  of  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed this  way  through  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  and  as 
me  fuller  knowledge  of  the  terrible  suffering  of  the 
Armenians  is  each  day  more  and  more  apparent, 
this  fund  is  rapidly  growing.    Let  us  each  do  what 


we  can,  remembering,  especially  in  this  case,  that 
**  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickof/* 
Danville,  P.  Q.,  Feb.  17.  Gbo.  O.  Goodhur. 

[I  will  explain  to  our  readers,  that,  with  the  above 
kindly  appeal,  comes  a  check  for  SIO.  Although  I 
have  given  ftS5  to  be  sent  with  the  contribution  from 
our  church.  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  another  926  to 
go  with  the  $10  friend  Goodhue  sends.  Now,  If  any 
other  reader  of  Qleaninos  would  consider  it  a 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  Gleanings  Armenian 
Fund,  1  am  sure  both  friend  Goodhue  and  myself 
win  be  glad  to  send  theirs  along  with  ours,  be  it 
much  or  little.  Before  the  kind  letter  was  received 
1  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  O  leanings  family 
ought  to  have  a  representation  in  this  work.  But  I 
put  it  off,  feeling  that  many  of  them  had  been  viv- 
ing  heavily;  but  when  the  $10  came,  you  see  the 
thing  had  started  itself.  Now,  please  do  nor.  h  '^i- 
tate,  anyof  you,  because  your  contributions  ..lay 
be  small.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  as  it  is  the 
spirit:  for  you  know  "the  Lord  loveih  a  cheerful 
giver." 

Ltiter^  March  12.— We  are  Just  informed  that  the 
Montreal  WUtiesa  fund  has  now  reached  nearl  $7000, 
and  that  of  the  New  York  Christian  Herald,  which 
wild  started  somewhat  earlier.  Is  now  five  times  as 
much.  Over  $200,000  has  been  sent  from  this  conti- 
nent, and  probably  a  similar  sum  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. What  Is  true  of  the  American  contributions 
(und  we  presume  the  same  holds  good  with  the  Can* 
adians)  is,  that  this  fund  Is  mostly  raised  outside  of 
the  cities.  The  Red  Cross  committee  are  using  their 
funds  largely  in  setting  the  people  at  work.  Every- 
body agrees  that  such  a  course  is  far  l>etter  than 
giving  the  money  outright.  As  far  as  possible  they 
purchase  raw  material,  then  set  these  poor,  discour- 
aged, outraged  people  at  work;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  change  brought  about  in  these  plundered 
and  almost  desolate  villages  by  this  sort  of  effort, 
brought  about  by  the  missionaries  and  the  Red 
Cross  people  working  conjointly,  is  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  sight  that  is  sufBcient  to  touch  the  heart  of 
a  hardened  criminal.  Where  before  was  suffering, 
starvation,  discouragement,  and  misery,  is  now  a 
scene  of  activity.  Joy,  and  hope.  Send  In  your  con- 
tributions, friends,  no  matter  how  humble,  and  we 
will  see  how  much  of  a  fund  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
whole  world  can  raise.] 


High  Grade  Bicycles 


M*B 


I  - 


For  $60.00  and  $75:001 

Weight,  a4  lbs.>  r^ 

These  wheels,  the  celebrated  Deflanee  line  (made 
by  the  Monarch  Cycle  Company),  which  we  handled 
last  year  with  much  sntisf action,  are  the  equal  of 
any  lldO  whrels  on  the  market  in  material  and  work- 
man.sliip.  They  are  fully  guaranteed;  are  flrst-class 
and  all  right.  Will  take  wax  or  first-quality  white 
honey  In  trade.  Tell  u.s  what  you  have,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  handsomely  illustnited  catalog.  Liberal 
reiluction  made  for  cash. 

THE  A.  /.  ROOT  CO.,  MED/N  A.  O. 

Cold-Frame  O  0  O  O  O  O  Oj 
OOOO  Cabbage  -  Plants. 

Long  Island  Second  Early,  best  early  flat  head  in 
exlHtence.  ralhcd  from  Brill's  best  seed.  Jersey 
Wakefield  from  H.  A.  March's  very  best  selected 
stock  seed,  100,  65c;  500.  $8.75;  lOuO,  15;  25c  per  100 
extra  by  mail;  26  by  mail,  80c.  Wintered  over, 
tough,  strong  roots,  will  stand  freezing  after  being 
set.    Also  coM-frame  lettuce-plants. 

EDWARD  B.  BEEBEE.  Oneida.^N.  Y.  : 


HATCH  CHICKEH$  8r>yiS8ki 
Eicilsior  licabator. 
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ULKANINMiS  IN  BEK  CULTURE. 


Mar.  15. 


-FOR- 


Adell  Queens  and  Bees, 

Address 
HENRY  ALLEY.     -     .     -     -     Wenham.  Mass. 


1000  Bbls.  Suieet--potato  Seed. 

Best  VARreriKS.  Vellow  Jersey,  Yellow  Vlne- 
lefss.  Red  Itermuda,  Baliatna,  Red  Spunisb.  Stock  is 
flue.    Write  for  prii'e  lists.    Address 

L.  H.  Hahan,  Boz  113.  Terre  Hante,  Xnd. 


I 
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^ORiGINAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


Every  one  interested  lii= 


Strawberries 

should   have    n»y   destrrlptlve   etitalotr  for  I89»». 
Fi-ee  to  all. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. 

GRAPEVINES,  'Ti^xr 

Old  and  new  varieties.    Warranted  extra  strong. 
None  ab&apor.    Send  for  catalog. 

Eugene  Wlllett  &  Son.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Fay's  Prolific  Red  Currants 

Are  a  paying  crop  to  grow  for  market.  1  have 
a  large  quantity  of  extru-strong  heavy  rooted 
1  and  2  year  Fay  currant-bushes  for  sale  cheap : 
also  a  few  thousand  2-year  Cherry  currant- 
bushes.  Write  for  pr^ceb,  stating  quantity 
wanted 

FRED  H.  BURDETT,  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Fleane  m«ncion  thin  paper. 

Potatoes.  ^ 

Craig's  Seedling.   Everett's    Early,   and 
Freeman,  at  prices  given  by  A.  I.  Root. 

W.  B.  Collins,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 

Champion  of  England  Strawberry 

and  Columbian  Raspberry. 

Two  largest  and  be«»t  berrt«*H  in  cuUiv:iiton. 

Catalog  free. 

ett  r  Ezra  0.  Smith.  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


The  greatest-yielding 
white  potato  on  earth. 

604  BTT8HEL8 
per  acre.    Ho  manure 
or  extra  care.     Price  j 
low.    Circulars  free. 

A.  E.  MAHTTM, 
Bristol,  Vt. 

Ple&se  mention  thlo  naner 


<r 


i 


Wonderful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
I      Best  on  Earth. 

■^  A I  ways  gl  ve  perfect  sa  tisf ac- 
''{  tioii.  My  rool  wire  handle  and 
l^eiit  no»e  were  patented  \u 
1892;  and  are  .)riginal.  My  best  invention 
since  my  open  or  direct-draft  patent  in  1H78. 
That  revolutionized  oee-smokers.   Mv  handle 

Eatent  bent  all  other  smoker-nozzles, 
[one  but  Bingham  smokers  have  all 
the  best  improvements.  If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  M  inch  larger  thnn  any 
on  the  market,  aVs-ineh  stove,  per  mail, 
$1.60. 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove,  by  mal'.  11.10. 
Large,  2>t-in(  h  stove,  by  mail,  11.00. 
Plain,  2-irich  stove,  by  mail.  70c. 
Little  Wonder,  2-in.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mall,  HOc. 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  noney-knirc,  80c. 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


!;:??fusTRTT?D  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  oontHins  in.structions,  and  descriptions  of  a  fuU 
line  «>f  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  1. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  <»f  goods  wanted  and  get  prices 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  In  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  nicli. 


QUEENS 

SmokerBjSection^ . 

Comb  Foundntion. 
And  All  ApkUraa  SupfllM 


K.T.  FLANAbAN,  IMIeville,  III. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  6USS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc..  ew 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  **  Practical 
Hints'*  will  be  mailed  for  10c  In  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  ft  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

BEE  SUPPLIES 


Address 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day :  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  in  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  Illustrated  catalog,  80 
pages,  free. 

E.  KRETCHMER,  RED  OAK,  lOW^A. 
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GL.CA  KINGS  tW  BEIE  CtftTUHr 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honcy^  4ind  Home  InUresU. 


Clubbing 


Wv  vsjl]  sii.< 


PubUshed  ikma-muiiihl)  liy 
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The  A.  1.  Root  Co«»    •      -     Medina.  Ohio. 
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Hou  to  Send  nonc>,    Vou  can  sutnl  ttjinifj  at  our 
rl-'k    by  P.O.  Mptji"t\  i'Ttirt"^f<    rTtonoyttrrlfT*,  t»r  t»mik 


.a  tiiiw  to  bv  -'-in   biiv'k 


The  A  BC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  OuL 

L    ''yc'laj»etlia  of  wviy  lliUii?  pt'r 

»  taiuitigio  thoc*n^  of  tijcj  hoin»y- 

biii.    B>  A.  I.  Hoot*  wUb  laryt*  ati 

rjinortsljy  E,  R.  Koot-   TIiJb  «dliloik 

Ima  lioiJji  grvtttly  r**viwd  aiitl   i^fi- 

IlirglHi^  M>  Hl*|t.  It  MOW  cofitultia  tuqii*- 
\y  475  diml>l<^y»Jumii  |i:^jrt'-s  fwtavn 
%lxi',  U'5ihltt*Irt1tjg  btnutlfTiH)  illu!»' 

tuir»,  many  of  ihvm  full  pag-i" 

PHcef:     '■  *     '          *     hfiufid  In  cloth,  by 

|niAlJ,$1.2  >t  u  jtK  uthcr  ifiH^s, 

■fl.lD:  or  i   Olcttfilnifs    iit    Bee 

*  Culture  inr  i^^.im  po^tpuui. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  Ohio. 
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Honey=Labels 

Our  facilities  fordu- 
ingall  kiudti  of  honay- 
label  work  in  ouaj  or 
moro  colors  are  ihe^ 
host,  and  we  cun  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  otir 
special  label  catalog 
of  sample^,  fn^e  on 
;ipplication. 


Circulars  and 

Catalogs  for 

Bee= keepers 

li^uuctllicroiuior  our  tfieeifll- 
tt^B.     tlMviug,  A«  w«'  lii*    If' 

boHt  or 

PrioHng  Facilities 
Skilled  Workmen, 

Itw'liimof  cuti  *«f   ^  ' ' 
C?rs'  fni|»i»t^'*i,  wr  -  ' 

mil)  ftHVip, 

JJfii'C"**  [UHl    >'• 


2^i2^^gj[^ 
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"Ip  a.  I.  Root  would  only  get  the  bee-fever 
oyer  again  It  would  be  the  biggest  kind  of  an 
item."— E.  E.  Hasty,  In  Review,    Ck)rrect. 

C.  W.  Post  says  that  In  18d2,  daring  buck- 
wheat flow,  535  colonies  in  his  apiary  were  not 
overstocked.  So  reported  at  Ontario  conven- 
tion. 

I  KNOW  all  about  some  things,  but  it  isn't 
sbont  bees.  [Now  look  here;  you  know  a  lot 
more  about  bees  than  you  profess  to  know.  You 
are  too  modest.— Ed.] 

March  16  I  looked  into  the  new  and  commo- 
dious quarters  of  thf)  Chicago  branch  of  the  A. 
L  Root  Co.,  at  118  Michigan  St.,  and  found  it 
didn'i  look  so  much  like  a  branch  as  a  whole 
tree. 

'*  Wr  consideb  the  drones  as  important,  in 
the  making  of  a  good  apiary,  as  the  queens.''— 
Dadant  &  Son,  in  A.  B. /.  Yes,  no  doubt  about 
it;  but  in  actual  practice  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  it. 

In  beplying  to  the  questions  on  p.  233,  re- 
member the  important  thing  is  to  tell  what  use 
can  be  made  of  sweet  clover  as  a  forage -pi  ant. 
The  time  for  discussing  its  value  as  a  honey- 
plant  is  past. 

I'm  much  oblioed  to  J.  E.  Hand  for  his  ex- 
planation on  page  214.  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter perfectly  now.  He  has  **  perfect  control  "  of 
his  bees  by  watching  their  instincts  and  letting 
them  do  as  they  please. 

Habper'8  Magazine  has  an  article  by  Ninet- 
ta  Eames,  in  which  she  says,  **  Instances  are 
not  uncommon  where  a  single  Italian  swarm 
has  produced  one  thousand  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  in  one  year."    O  Ninetta!    Ninetta! 

In  Canada,  by  the  new  law,  says  C.  B.  J., 
"Sugar  honey  fed  to  bees,  or  any  other  substance 
such  as  glucose,  is  simply  not  recognized  as  any 
thing  more  than  it  is,  and  only  that  gathered 
from  flowers  has  a  legal  standing  as  honey." 


"Ten  teabs  ago  I  invested  in  alfalfa  seed; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never  seen  a 
bee  upon  it."  So  says  J.  Mc Arthur,  of  Canada, 
in  ^.  B.  J.  [His  locality  is  not  adapted  for  se- 
creting honey.  It  requires' a  hot  dry  climate  to 
do  its  best.— Ed.] 

Hastt,  in.  Review,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Baldensperger's  figures  make  the  queen 
average  1748  eggs  per  day  between  March  3  and 
August  3.  But  remember  that  was  in  a  colony 
probably  less  than  40,000.  What  would  it  be  in 
a  colony  of  75,000, 100,000,  or  150,000? 

Wintbb  stobes.  W.  C.  Copeland  reports,  in 
A.  B.  J.,  that  for  the  forty- five  days  ending  Jan. 
11,  average  consumption  of  his  bees  in  Tennes- 
see was  If  oz.  daily;  largest  average  by  any  one 
colony,  2  oz. ;  smallest,  1  oz.  That  makes  a  gen- 
eral average  of  only  about  2^  lbs.  per  month. 

Thos.  Evans  sends  me  a  10-foot  strip  of  foun- 
dation made  on  a  machine  he  invented  three 
years  ago.  Don*t  know  how  much  it's  like  the 
Weed  process;  but  what  made  you  keep  so  quiet 
about  it,  friend  Evans  ?  [Because  he  knew  long 
sheets  were  not  a  new  Idea,  probably.— Ed.] 

''Aftbb-cslls,"  the  name  proposed  by  Chas. 
Norman  for  worker-cells  turned  into  queen- 
cells,  is  seconded  by  Hasty.  He  thinks  other 
queen-cells  can  be  called  simply  *' cells"  or 
**  queen-cells;"  or  if  emphasis  is  needed,  **  nor- 
mal cells."  Guess  we  can  settle  on  *'after-cells," 
any  way. 

Whole- WHEAT  floub.  T.  F.  Bingham  says 
in  Review,  **  I  go  to  a  roller-mill  and  ask  for 
*  brake-stock '  just  before  it  goes  to  the  *  grat- 
er.'"  Then  he  gets  all  but  the  coarsest  bran, 
and  they  have  nice  gems  and  raised  griddle- 
cake.  I/Oter.— Works  well  at  our  house  too. 
[And  here  too.— Ed.] 

Some  say  packing  does  good  in  winter  by 
keeping  the  bees  warmer.  Others  say  it  does 
harm  by  keeping  out  the  heat  of  the  sun.  J.  L. 
Gandy  {A.  B.  J.)  compromises  the  matter  by 
packing  the  north  and  west,  leaving  east  and 
south  unprotected.  Thus  he  protects  the  two 
coldest  sides  and  lets  the  sun  do  its  work  too. 
Why  isn't  that  a  sensible  idea  ? 
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The  Ontario  B.  K.  Ass'n  received  In  1895, 
for  membership  fees,  $175;  affiliation  fees  of  13 
societies,  $65;  government  graot,  $650;  total, 
$890.  Those  Kanucks  know  jast  how  to  do  It. 
[I  wish  we  had  for  oor  national  association  some 
of  the  money  that  is  wasted  In  the  government 
seed  business.— Ed.] 

Refebrino  to  p.  215,  friend  Phelps,  I  have 
the  f^rnlture-nalls  In  use,  and  also  common 
nails,  which  I  like  better.  We  can't  all  agree 
abont  '*  best  things.'*  But  I'm  Inclined  to  think 
that's  a  good  idea  of  yours  to  have  a  space  at 
end  of  top- bar,  and  have  the  spacing  done  lower 
down.    [The  point  is  a  good  one.— -EJd.] 

MouNTAiN-LAUBEL  houey  has  the  reputation 
of  being  poisonous;  but  **  Novice,"  in  A.  B.  J., 
doubts  whether  it  is  ever  poisonous.  Forty 
acres  of  laurel  were  within  a  mile  of  his  bees; 
he  extracted  twice  while  it  was  in  bioom;  the 
honey  was  all  eaten  bear  home,  and  no  one  was 
sick  from  it.  [A  writer  in  our  own  columns 
gave  expression  to  the  same  thought.  It  must 
be  that  it  is  not  always  poisonous.— Ed.J 

*'  Bes  paralysis,  dysentery,  and  spring  dwin- 
dling are  exactly  the  same  family  of  diseases, 
only  in  a  little  different  form.  .  .  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  these  diseases  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  really  have  no  name."— £[out/i- 
landcQueen.  I  don't  know  about  their  being 
the  same;  but  surely  it  sounds  queer  to  call  a 
disease  by  a  name,  and  then  say  it  has  no  name. 
[I  should  say  that  the  three  diseases  were  very 
different  in  character.— Ed.] 

What  dobs  ail  the  British  Bee  Journal  f 
It  recommends  fastening  foundation  in  sections 
with  melted  wax  or  a  warm  flatlron,  and  says, 
"  Sections  are  now  made  with  a  split  top-bar  for 
reception  of  the  foundation."  That  was  true  15 
years  ago;  but  I  didn't  know  spilt  top-bars  were 
still  in  existence,  or  that  any  one  would  now 
putter  with  melted  wax  or  warm  flatlrons. 
[Split  top-bars  and  grooves  In  sections— yes, 
we  make  lots  of  them.  Bee-keepers  won't  use 
all  the>ame  appliances.— Ed.] 

Doo LITTLE,  In  A.  B.  /.,  thinks  overproduction 
Is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that,  considering  differ- 
ence in  labor  and  product  at  the  present  day, 
honey  brings  little  more  than  one-third  what  It 
did  years  ago.  J.  H.  Martin  thinks  there's  no 
use  talklng^about  competition  so  long  as  people 
eat  less  than  one  pound  per  capita.  He  thinks 
glucoselmakes  the  low  price.  [  Knowing  what 
I  do,  I  jlncllne  more  toward  Martin's  Idea.  We 
must  meet  this  glucose  competition  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Unless  bee-keepers  or- 
ganlze.and  make  a  good  flght,  honey  will  sell 
lower  yet,  I  fear.— Ed.] 

Secretary  Morton,  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, is  forced  by  Congress  to  send  out  10,125,000 
packets  of  garden  seeds  and  1,000,000  packets 
of  flower  seeds.  They'll  probably  go  largely  to 
people  who  don't  care  for  them,  and  will  throw 


them  into  the  waste- basket,  and  to  those  who 
can  buy  what  they  want,  the  poorer  class  who 
need  them  getting  little  chance.  Wonder  if  it 
will  be  the  same  way  if  the  governmeni  prints 
bee-books.  [There  is  hardly  an  agricultoral 
paper  that  has  not  warmly  supported  Secretary 
Morton;  and  it  is  a  shame  that  he  should  have 
been  sat  down  on,  for  he  surely  was  in  the  right 
The  government  seed  business  has  been  an  out- 
rage, and  a  senseless  drain  on  Uncle  Sam's 
pocket;  and  every  right-thinking  CongressmaD 
should  have  supported  the  Secretary.  Bnt  I 
presume  considerable  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  because  certain  friends  and  patrons  were 
after  the  salaries  and  clerk  hire  that  the  seed 
business  has  been  giving.  I  for  one  wish  the 
patronage  business  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  every  law -maker  in  the  country;  and 
that  every  one  desiring  a  government  position 
should  get  it  only  under  civil-service  roles. 
However,  the  Secretary's  protest  was  not  en- 
tirely in  vain.  If  the  government  must  famish 
seeds  free,  it  is  better  to  buy  them  under  the 
laws  of  competition  than  to  go  into  the  business 
of  putting  them  up.  Government  bulletins  on 
the  other  hand  are  designed  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple at  once  of  the  progress  of  the  work  done, 
and  have  their  legitimate  and  proper  use.  They 
could  hardly,  I  think,  be  classed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  government  seed  business.— Ed.] 


There  is  a  rumor  floating  around  California 
that  bee-keepers  somewhere  in  the  world— per- 
haps Patagonia— are  making  a  very  good  yield 
of  comb  honey  right  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
drouth.  They  do  it  by  feeding  sugar.  Now,  I 
really  do  not  believe  it;  and  I  hope  our  Patago- 
nian  friends  can  contradict  such  statements. 

I  am  not  sure  but  our  exchange  will  need  the 
services  of  an  expert  taster  when  we  get  to 
grading  honey.  Few  men  are  able  to  distin- 
guish the  different  flavors  of  honey  after  sam- 
pling a  score  of  cans.  It  might  be  well  to  edu- 
cate a  class  of  tasters  just  as  they  do  In  the  tea- 
trade.  Come  to  think  of  It,  it  being  merely  a 
matter  of  tongue,  our  ladles— but,  there;  I  won't 
say  another  word. 

On  page  77,  March  ProgreBSivCy  "  Little  Bee" 
puts  California  down  as  one  of  the  States  thai 
is  afflicted  now  and  then  with  a  bad  failure  in 
the  honey  yield.  While  that  is  true  In  relation 
to  this  southern  end  of  the  State,  it  is  not  true 
about  the  central  and  eastern  portion.  In  those 
localities  the  yield  is  from  alfalfa,  and  every 
year  is  a  honey -producer.   And,  by  the  way,  the 
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Mftreh  number  of  the  Frogre$8ifve  Is  a  readable 
Domber,  keeping  in  line  with  Its  heading,  '*  Pro- 
gressive." 

The  first  week  In  March  witnessed  copious 
rains  throughout  the  State  of  GaHfomla.  The 
▼aloe  of  such  a  wetting  can  be  estimated  only 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  aside  from 
the  honey  interests.  All  kinds  of  grain  crops 
are  saved  from  failure.  With  the  rain  came 
snow.  80  rare  is  this  in  our  valley  that  people 
went  wild  over  it.  The  hour  or  so  that  It  cov- 
ered the  ground  was  spent  mostly  in  hurling 
snowballs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  bee-keepers  in  Perris, 
Cal.,  commission  men  were  given  their  share  of 
criticism,  and  a  lady  bee-keeper  was  particular- 
ly severe  upon  a  well-known  firm  in  Chicago. 
This  lady  bad  consigned  honey  to  the  above 
firm,  and  the  returns  were  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  she  was  angry.  Said  she,  ^'Fd  like 
to  give  them  a  dose  of  bees.  If  that  wouldn't 
make  them  disgorge,  it  would  at  least  make 
them  mighty  uncomfortable.*'  As  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  transaction,  I  know  nothing. 

[That  Chicago  firms*  quotations  do  not  ap- 
pear, if  I  am  correct,  in  any  of  the  bee  journals. 
A  commission  firm  must  not  only  be  honest,  but 
must  be  reasonably  fair  to  get  and  hold  space 
in  our  honey  columns.— Ed.] 


THB  HONET  BXCHANOE. 

Is  there  any  law,  Mr.  Ed- 
dltor,  against  one  man*s 
stealing  the  Ideas  of  an- 
other, before  the  other 
man  gets  them  formulated 
and  spread  before  the  pub- 
^^"'■■P^^^  He  ?  If  there  Is  not,  there 
^t  CFH*^ ''  1  certainly  should  be,  and  a 
very  severe  one  at  that. 
"The  man  that  steals  my  purse  steals  trash," 
generally;  **buthe  that  filches  from  me  "my 
intellectual  triumphs  ''  makes  me  poor  Indeed.*' 
Now,  there  Is  that  Somnambulist,  In  Progre»' 
«ioe,  who  pretends  to  be  always  asleep;  but  I 
don*i  believe  he  is  asleep  at  all.  He  just  puts 
that  on,  so  that  he  will  be  considered  Irrespon- 
sible for  his  actions.  But  I  hold  him  responsible 
all  the  same,  for  the  mad  energy  with  which  he 
supplanted  me  as  follows: 

California  certainly  possesses  a  climate  ebarmlnff- 
ly  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  conceit,  and  it 
takes  lots  of  that  to  f aoe  fraud.  It  seems  almost 
too  bad  that  future  history  will  have  to  credit  her 
bee-keepeis  with  the  honor  of  liavlnflr  taken  the 
initiatoiy  steps  in  this  movement.  And  shall  it  be 
cjffpnfeled  that  other  sections  of  the  country  stood 
idly  by  during  this  conteft,  and,  when  victory  had 
t)eea  won, were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  share 
ttiaaeondngbeoefltsf  For,  truly,  whatever  is  ben- 


eficial to  them  is  proportionately  so  to  us.  If  co- 
operation be  good  for  them,  why  not  for  us  ?  Let 
us  at  least  co-operate  with  them  to  the  extent  ef 
keeping  out  of  the  large  cities  with  our  small  crops, 
thereby  building  up  our  home  marlMts,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving*  them  full  sweep  of  the 
commission  bouses,  and  the  grand  opportunity  of 
educating  the  masses  as  regards  the  real  value  of 
pure  hooey.  'Tis  said,  **  It's  a  poor  rule  that  will 
not  work  both  ways.*'  We,  in  protecting  our  home 
markets,  will  in  so  far  protect  our  Calif oro  la  friends. 
They,  in  protecting  themselves,  will  protect  us. 


Yes,  Somnambulist,  of  course  these  ideas  are 
all  mine.  You  took  them  in  your  sleep,  and 
were  not  respondible.  Yes,  California  sets  the 
ball  rolling.  But  this  movement  will  not  and 
can  not  be  confined  to  this  coast.  Of  co\^e,  we 
are  the  prime  movers  in  projecting  and  perfect- 
ing the  scheme,  and  deserve  all  the  honors  that 
future  historians  will  pile  around  our  Illustrious 
names.  But  why  should  the  rest  of  the  country 
stand  *'  idly  by  '*  till  victory  is  won  ?  Why  not 
join  us  and  help  to  win  the  victory?  It  Is  as 
sure  as  fate  or  the  tax-gatherer,  that  this  will 
become  a  national  movement.  It  may  go  on 
for  a  time  as  the  **  California  Honey  Exchange,** 
but  changes  will  creep  in.  The  bee-keepers  of 
the  East  will  see  the  folly  of  shipping  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  who  may  sell  comb  honey  at 
16  cents,  and  make  returns  at  12  or  even  less, 
when,  by  paying  a  dollar,  he  can  have  his 
honey  honestly  handled  at  the  actual  cost  of 
selling  It.  The  bee-keepers  of  the  East  will 
come  in  and  join  us  on  the  way  to  victory.  It 
is  our  interest  that  you  should  do  so,  as  well  as 
yours.  While  you  keep  shipping  your  honey  to 
commission  men,  our  exchange  can*t  get  or 
hold  control  of  the  market;  but  once  let  the 
Exchange  include  in  its  membership  a  vast 
majority  of  the  bee-keepers  In  the  Union,  and 
it  would  control  the  price  of  honey.  The  little 
that  would  be  produced  by  outsiders  and  non- 
professionals would  count  for  nothing.  The 
Exchange  would. practically  have  control  of  all 
the  honey  in  the  United  States.  A  very  small 
per  cent  would  pay  all  its  expenses,  because  it 
would  do  a  very  heavy  business.  For  instance, 
the  Chicago  house  would  do  all  the  honey  busi- 
ness that  10  or  15  great  houses  do  now.  Where 
one  of  these  houses  would  sell  from  one  to  two 
thousand  dollars*  worth  of  honey  per  month, 
the  Exchange,  having  practlcirily  all  the  honey 
in  the  market,  would  sell  from  ten  to  twenty 
and  even  thirty  thousand  dollars*  worth  per 
month.  I  am  talking  of  such  cities  as  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  general  manager  must  be 
an  **  honest,  pushing,  wide-awake,  capable 
man.**  He  must  be  like  the  train-dispatcher  of 
a  great  railroad,  who  knows  the  exact  position 
of  every  train  on  the  road,  both  day  and  night. 
So  our  manager  would  have  to  know  the  exact 
supply  of  honey  on  hand  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
different  markets— not  from  a  central  office 
but  by  the  honey  that  lies  nearest  that  market 
ready  to  ship,  and  only  awaiting  his  word  of 
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command.  Of  course,  all  the  large  cities  would 
have  subordinate  managers,  or  salesmen,  under 
and  responsible  to  the  general  manager  and i to 
the  board  of  control.  Many  of  these  subordi- 
nate  salesmen  might  be,  to  save  the  establish- 
ment of  a  warehouse,  etc.,  some  well-known, 
responsible,  and  undoubtedly  honest  commis- 
sion house  They  can  be  bound  by  an  iron -clad 
contract  to  sell  no  honey  below  the  price  set  by 
the  general  manager,  for  the  different  grades; 
or,  otherwise,  pay  the  difference.  Also,  in  case 
honey  is  broken  down  and  leaking  badly,  so 
that  the  shipper  is  likely  to  lose  in  weight,  etc., 
the  commission  man  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
a  coronv^s  inquest  over  that  lot,  and,  by  the 
testimony  of  three  disinterested  men,  the  ship- 
per shonld  abide,  and  be  satisfied.  Other  neces- 
sary restrictions  might  be  added  as  occasion 
required.  These  houses—one  in  each  city- 
would  be  glad  to  get  this  business  at  5  per  cent 
commission.  Why?  Because  they  would  do 
five  times  the  business  in  honey  that  they  did 
before,  when  they  could  sell  only  what  came  to 
them.  Now  they  would  have  control  of  the 
market,  and,  practically,  sell  all  that  came  to 
that  city.  Any  one  knows  that,  if  one  house 
should  have  the  handling  of  all  the  honey  that 
goes  to  any  city  in  the  country,  they  would 
have  a  larger  business  in  that  line.  Such  a 
house,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  general 
manager  and  a  board  of  control,  would  be  very 
careful  not  to  wantonly  offend  or  defraud  a 
bee-keeper.  Under  this  system  the  commission 
house  should  collect  7)^  per  cent  commission — 
6  per  cent  for  themselves,  and  2}4  for  the  head 
office,  to  pay  expenses,  etc.  Who  would  not  be 
willing  to  pay  7}4  per  cent  to  have  his  honey 
honestly  handled?  Why,  more  than  half  the 
honey  shippers  would  make  money  If  they  had 
to  pay  20  per  cent  and  get  the  full  returns  for 
their  honey.  This  system  would  likewise  kill 
out  all  the  fraudulent  commission  men,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  adulterators  too.  It  will 
stop  adulteration,  because  honest  retailers  will 
know  where  to  get  pure  honey.  Honey  will 
advance,  because  one  great  organization  will 
control  the  bulk  of  all  the  honey  in  the  United 
States.  When  people  can't  get  comb  honey  for 
less  than  25  cents  per  pound  they  will  pay  that 
price— In  fact,  are  paying  it  now  to  sharpers. 
What  we  want,  and  must  have,  is  to  get  25  per 
pound  for  comb— first  quality— less  freight, 
commission,  drayage,  etc.  Unless  the  honey  Is 
shipped  a  long  distance  these  charges  should 
not  aggregate  more  than  1  cent  per  pound;  but 
under  the  present  slipshod  system  the  et  ca^tera 
is  the  largest  item  in  the  bill  of  charges  against 
the  bee-keeper.  "Broken  down,"  '* leaking," 
**very  dark,"  and  "dark,"  are  the  bugbears 
they  set  up  to  confront  him.  What  can  the 
poor  wretch  do?  They  are  away  off,  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  have  sold  his  property.  He  may 
ave  men  near  home  who  saw  his  honey,  and 


know  its  quality;  but  the  commission  merchant 
has  hU  men  to  swear  it  was  black,  broken  down, 
or  leaking,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  bee-keeper 
has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  to  win  in  the 
contest. 

Bee-keepers  of  the  East,  will  you  join  us,  and 
make  it  a  national  exchange?  Join  our  Ex- 
change, irrespective  of  State.  Bead  the  rules 
and  by-laws  in  the  bee-papers.  Of  course,  as 
occasion  requires  yon  will  have  a  voice  in 
amending  or  altering  these  rules,  and  in  the 
selection  of  the  officers.  Ck)me  in  from  every 
town  and  county  in  the  Union.  Force  it  into  a 
national  exchange;  join  in,  all  ye  gathering 
hosts,  from  the  far  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore. 
Boll  in  by  the  hundreds;  rush  in  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  teach  the  blood-suckers  that  have 
drained  the  life-blood  from  your  business  that 
you  intend  hereafter  to  set  the  price  of  your 
own  products.  **  United,  we  stand;  divided,  we 
fall."  The  laws  of  trade  are  inexorable.  Where 
there  is  great  opposition,  and  anxiety  to  sell, 
prices  must  and  will  come  down;  whereas.  If 
the  business  were  all  in  the  hands  of  one  great 
corporation,  as  Prof.  Cook  suggests,  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  there  would  be  no  such 
result.  The  object  of  the  Exchange,  however, 
would  be,  not  to  wring  out  millions  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  to  create  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  but  to  demand  and  obtain  a  fair  and 
living  price  for  our  products.  Come,  one  and 
all,  and  we  will  travel  together.  Come  from 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Skylark,  and 
the  other  great  men  who  have  organized  this 
magnificent  triumph  over  fraud  and  dishonesty, 
welcome  you  with  open  arms.  We  will  march 
on  to  victory  together.  We  of  California  can 
only  cut  off  the  middlemen  here,  and  have  an 
honest  sale  througn  our  own  agents  in  the  East. 
But  we  can  get  no  control  of  the  market  while 
you  Eastern  men  are  working  against  us  by 
shipping  honey  to  commisston  men. l." In  union 
there  is  strength;"  and;  if  the  East  comes  in 
and  makes  this  exchange  a  national  affair,  we 
could  not  only  command  and  set  the  price  of 
honey  in  the  United  States,  but,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  Europe  also. 

CANADIAN  PURE-HONEY  LAW. 

Mr.  McEvoy  sends  oto^Kthe  American  Bee 
Journal  the  following  pure-noney  bill,  now 
before  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  which  has 
passed  its  second  reading. u  Mr.  McEvoy  says 
it  will  surely  pass. 

BIIiL  NO.  10. 
Ad  Act  further  to  amend  the  Act  respecrinff  tbe- 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Drugs,  and  Agrlcul-'k^ 
tural  Fertillxers. 
Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonsent 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada, 
enacts  as  follows: 

1.  No  imitation  of  honey,  or  **  sugar-honey,*'  8<^ 
called,  or  other  8ut>stltute  for  honey  manufactured 
or  produced  from  cane  sugar,  or  from  any  other 
substances  other  than  those  which  bees  gather  froDi 
natural  sources,  shall  be  manufactured  or  producao 
or  offered  for  sale  In  Canada,  or  sold  therein;  and 
every  person  who  contravenes  the  provisions  of  thifr 
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Act  in  any  manner  shall,  on  summary  conviction, 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding'  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  in  de- 
fault of  payment  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceedln^r  twelve  months,  and  not 
less  than  three  months:  Provided  that  this  Act  shall 
not  be  interpreted  or  construed  to  prevent  the  giv- 
ing of  su^ar  in  any  form  to  the  bees,  to  be  consum- 
ed by  them  as  food. 

&  Section  six  to  thirty,  both  inclusive,  of  The 
AduUeratitm  Act  shall,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
be  held  to  apply  to  this  Act  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  adulteration  of  honey  were  especially  mention- 
ed therein. 

Mr.  Editor,  this  is  decidedly  the  best,  most 
direct,  and  sweeping  law,  or  proposed  law,  on 
this  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen.  You  notice 
there  is  no  possibility  of  creeping  around  the 
bush  by  labeling  an  article  "sugar  honey,'' or 
any  other  kind  of  honey,  except  the  pure  article 
produced  by  the  bees.^No  imitation  of  honey 
can  Sbe  made,  manufactured,  brought  into,  or 
sold  in  Canada.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in 
001*  Union  that  has  a  law  that  can  not  be  evad- 
ed by  labeling  It  "sugar  honey,"  or  "honey 
syrup,"  so  that  the  adulterators  can  carry  on 
their  rascality  in  open  day,  and  In  defiance  of 
law.  But  this  Canadian  bill  cuts  short  such 
a  possibility  as  that.  You  can  sell  sugar  syrup, 
or  syrup  of  other  kinds;  but  you  must  not  at- 
tach the  name  of  honey  to  either  of  them,  or 
you  will  come  to  grief.  I  don't  suppose,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  you  are  going  to  Canada  to  engage 
in  the  adulteration  business;  but  I  merely  put 
you  up  as  a  kind  of  target  to  shoot  at,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience.  This  bill  should  be  scatter- 
ed broadcast  over  the  Union,  and  beekeepers 
should  exert  all  their  influence  to  get  it  adopted 
In  their  respective  States.  Hurrah  for  bill  No. 
10!    Hurrah  for  Canada! 


A  VATIOVAL  BBl-KSEPBBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  HAVING  ONB. 


By  Oeorge  W.  Broadbech. 

Friend  Boot:— We  have  always  thought  well 
•of  the  North  American  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  National  Bee-keepers*  Union. 
The  mere  thought  of  the  possible  obliteration 
of  either  by  the  proposed  plan  of  amalgamation 
brings  with  it  feelings  of  sadness.  The  pro- 
tective influence  that  has  been  exerted  by  the 
one,  and  the  social  privileges  afforded  by  the 
other,  have  done  much  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  bee  culture  in  this  country;  yet  neither 
•of  these  has  supplied  the  real  and  necessary  de- 
mands of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States. 
This  very  proposition  of  amalgamation  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  something  that  does  not 
exist  We  talk  of  the  advanced  state  of  our  in- 
dustry in  this  counti7  in  comparison  with  that 
existing  in  others;  but  when  we  consider  our 
lack  of  organization,  aside  from  our  State  asso- 
ciations, is  this  really  true?  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  during  the  years  that  have  passed,  we 
have  not  recognized  the  need  of  a  representa- 
tive organization?    Why  Is  it  that  we  have 


been  disposed  to  be  so  generous  in  the  support 
of  affiliated  associations  at  the  expense  of  home 
interests? 

We  believe  that  the  most  im];x>rtant  interest 
to  provide  for  toHiay  is  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization that  will  voice  and  further  the  bee- 
keeping industry  of  every  section  of  the  Union. 
We  have  always  admired  the  indomitable  and 
persevering  skill  of  the  German,  and  have  tak- 
en just  pride  in  the  indomitable  will  and  self- 
assurance  of  our  enterprising  Canadians;  and, 
while  there  are  many  good  qualities  in  both, 
worthy  of  emulation,  is  it  not  about  time  for  us 
to  develop  some  characteristics  of  our  own? 
Why  should  not  others  emulate  us? 

There  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  has  more  intelligent  and  capable  bee- 
keei>ers  than  we  have  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  some  of  us  have  been  chasing  after  every 
phantom  organization  that  came  along;  and 
the  present  seems  but  the  re-echo  of  the  past. 

Now,  brother  bee-keepers,  let  us  bury  the 
past,  and  try  to  live  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
present.  There  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  a  more  propitious  time  for  the  organization 
of  a  national  bee-keepers'  association  than  now. 
Yon  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  on  page  147,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hon.  Geo.  E  Hilton,  voice  the 
need  of  Just  such  an  organization.  We  wonder 
how  many  times  in  the  past  we  have,  under  like 
circumstances,  been  forced  to  put  our  hands  in 
our  pockets,  and  whistle, "  Oh !  there's  a  good 
time  coming,"  etc.,  when  a  repmentative  bee- 
keepers' association  would  have  brought  about 
some  good  results.  What  other  organization 
could  do  such  work  more  effectively  for  the  bee- 
keeiiers  than  one  that  would  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  every  bee  keeping  State  in  the  Union? 
Our  only  ho|;>e  of  raising  the  standard  of  our  in- 
dustry, and  to  secure  the  much- needed  legisla- 
tion, is  by  organizing  along  the  lines  advocated. 
We  may  harp  on  State  laws  from  now  until  the 
end  of  time;  but  unless  we  bee-keepers  combine 
and  thus  secure  national  legislation*  in  opposi- 
tion to  adulteration  it  will  avail  us  nothing. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  the  possible  good  that 
might  result  from  such  a  combination.  The 
known  quantity,  though,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  inspire  the  most  phlegmatic  person  within 
our  ranks  to  a  willingness  to  do  something  to- 
ward the  protection  of  his  own  industry.  Think 
of  the  good  resulting  by  the  pro];>er  dessemina- 
tion  of  knowledge,  the  more  even  distribution 
of  our  product,  resulting  in  increased  consump- 
tion. This  is  an  age  of  progression;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  keep  step  with  the  proces- 
sion, otherwise  we  shali  be  relegated  to  the 
rear.  Our  necessities  say,  **  Begin  and  build 
to-day;  build  wisely,  and  build  well; "and  when 
we  have  once  erected  a  flrm  foundation,  to  ac- 
cord with  our  form  of  government,  we  can  en- 
large its  capacity  as  our  needs  demand. 

As  a  closing  suggestion  we  urge  immediate 
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consideration  and  action  ;  and  to  farther  this 
project  we  would  oatllne  the  following: 

First,  the  selection  of  two  delegates  by  each 
State  association  or  assembly  of  bee-keepers 
where  no  State  organization  exists.  After  doe 
time  for  selection  of  delegates,  the  persons  se- 
lected organize,  and  proceed  to  formulate  plans 
for  a  national  bee-keepers'  association.  The 
work  of  this  preliminary  organization  can  all  be 
conducted  by  correspondence,  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  State  associations  for  rat- 
ification and  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
first  assembly,  the  place  of  meeting  being  cen- 
tral and  permanent. 

We  trust  now  that  every  bee-keeper  who  re- 
sides in  the  United  States  will  in  some  way 
give  expression  to  his  views  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented. We  feel  assured  that,  if  we  thus  show 
a  willingness  to  present  our  cause,  it  will  result 
in  a  double  assurance  to  our  usually  wide- 
awake bee-editors  that  they  are  working  for 
'*  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

[If  I  understand  you  correctly,  vou  and  the 
other  California  bee-keepers  would  not  object 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies  pro- 
viding that  the  North  American  were  distinct- 
Iv  national:  that  vou  think  the  present  Na- 
tional Bee-keepers^  Union  should  not  be  en- 
larged in  its  scope  so  as  to  cover  Canada.  There 
may  be  something  in  this.  When  the  North 
American  was  incorporated,  you  may  remember 
that  some  of  our  Canadian  brethren  raised  a 
vigorous  protest  If  the  North  American  Bee- 
keepers* Union,  as  is  proposed,  should  become  i^ 
fact,  it  of  course  would  have  to  be  incorporat- 
ed, either  in  the  Uoited  States  or  in  Canada,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  defense,  to  prose- 
cute and  be  prosecuted  —  in  fact,  to  act  as  a  re- 
sponsible person  or  firm.  Obviously  the  Union, 
when  amalgamated  with  the  other  association, 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  that  this*  point  has  ever  been 
raised  before;  but  possibly  our  Canadian  bee- 
friends  who  objected  the  first  time  would  ob- 
ject again.  But  whatever  is  done,  I  am  most 
emphatically  In  favor  of  having  the  Union  so 
modified  that  it  shall  have  annual  meetings  or 
conventions,  to  discuss  the  all-absorbing  prob- 
lems that  come  before  us,  no  matter  whether 
they  relate  to  defense  against  nnjust  legisla- 
tion, prosecution  of  glucose-mixers,  or  whether 
they  concern  some  of  the  problems  as  to  how  to 
manage  bees.  In  other  words,  I  am  most  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  having  the  social  annual-meet- 
ing feature  hitched  on  to  the  Union  in  some 
way;  and  If  It  Is  not  wise  to  have  it  interna- 
tional, let  it  be  distinctly  national. 

In  the  event  that  the  Bee  keepers'  Union 
should  be  changed  as  I  have  suggested,  those 
Canadians  who  have  welcomed  the  proposed 
change  in  the  North  Amercan  could  hitch  on  a 
union  to  their  Ontario  Bee-keepers*  Associa- 
tion. In  that  case  the  old  North  American 
could  be  disbanded,  and  the  two  national  asso- 
ciations could  have  Joint  meetings  at  stated  or 
occasional  Intervals  to  discuss  common  inter- 
ests, as  was  done  so  well  in  the  old  North  Amer- 
ican, and  thus  Canadian  and  American  bee- 
keepers would  be  united  in  one  common  broth- 
erhood as  before.  Then  the  work  of  defense, 
and  prosecuting  adulterators,  could  be  carried 
on  by  each  distinct  national  association  in  its 
own  country.    Now,  please  understand   that 


what  I  have  said  is  meant  in  the  way  of  tuo- 

f}€stUm  and  not  as  a  reoommendcOUm,   I  bhouTd 
ike  to  hear  from  others.— Ed.] 


THE  LOW  PBIOBI  OF  HOHBT. 

CAUSB  AND  cube;  thb  caufornia  bx- 
chanob:  a  cabbpttllt  conbidbred 

ABTICLB. 


By  C.  fl.  Clavton. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties are  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production.  If  this 
be  correct,  the  cost  of  producing  honey  has  been 
reduced  fully  40  per  cent  within  the  last  few 
years.  But  is  this  assertion  true?  I  think  not 
The  cost  of  production  is  but  one  of  the  factors 
governing  prices,  and  certainly  not  the  sole 
governing  power.  Cost  enters  into  the  value  of 
all  products,  and  must  not  be  Ignored;  yet,  at 
times,  some  other  element  may  absolutely  con- 
trol for  a  time  the  price  at  which  an  article 
may  be  sold.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
often  works  an  increase  or  decrease  In  prices 
without  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
article  at  the  exact  period.  A  shortage  in  any 
crop  brings  increase  of  prices  if  the  demand 
remains  the  same.  A  large  increase  in  the  crop, 
if  the  demand  be  the  same,  will  cause  the  prices 
to  fall.  If  the  price  of  honey  gets  below  the 
actual  cost  of  its  production,  and  remains  so  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  production  will  of  neces- 
sity be  decreased. 

Bee-keepers  will  not  long  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  honey  when  compelled  to  pay  out 
more  money  than  they  get  in  return  for  their 
product.  The  fact  will  curtail  the  production 
until  the  price  obtained  covers  the  cost.  In 
like  manner  any  substance  that  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  large  profit  will  naturally  be  produc- 
ed in  larger  amounts. 

The  question  then  arises,  To  what  shall  we 
attribute  the  low  price  of' honey?  Is  It  over- 
production brought  about  by  large  profits? 
Let  us  see  what  those  profits  ar»— if  any. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  production  of 
honey  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  even  in 
the  same  apiary,  on  account  of  losses  from 
various  causes.  The  cost  price  of  the  empty 
hives,  drawn  combs,  and  tools  used,  are  about 
the  only  items  that  can  be  declared  to  have  a 
fixed  value  from  year  to  year. 

Suppose  we  rate  the  two-story  hive  (empty) 
at  75  cents;  the  drawn  combs  are.  for  purposes 
of  income,  well  worth  75  cents  each;  10  combs 
to  hive  is  $11.25:  bees,  say  4  pounds,  which 
would  be  a  fair  colony  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  at  50  cents  per  poond~93.00.  Total  val- 
ue of  hive  ready  for  business,  $14.0a 

We  will  figure  nothing  for  cost  of  range, 
honey-house,  and  tools.  We  have  as  yet  no 
reliable  statistics  to  show  the  average  yield 
which  may  be  expected  from  each  colooy. 
Some  yields  have  been  published,  but  they 
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have  iDvariably  been  of  the  boom  order,  repre-  question  Is,  How  are  we  to  obtain  what  justly 

sentlng  special  yields  In  special  years  from  belongs  to  us?   It  Is  possible  that.  In  order  to 

special  localities,  and  are  of  little  value  for  help  ourselves,  we  may  have  to  first  help  the 

average  estimates.    Years  of  records  kept  by  consumer.    I  contend  that  the  real  remedy  for 

iDdiTldoals  In  average  locations  tend  to  show  low  prices  with  us  Is  an  enlarged  demand.    It 

that  the  average  annual  production  does  not  goes  without  saying,  that  a  demand  far  Inex- 

exeeed  70  pounds  per  colony  of  honey,  and  >^  cess  of  the  present  supply  can  be  created  by 

pound  of  wax.    I  will  make  no  account  for  the  plaplng  honey  before  the  consumer  at  a  price 

year  of  the  new  swarm  yon  may  get,  as  Its  that  he  can  afford  to  pay.    The  consumer  Is 

valoe  Is  offset  by  the  cost  of  hive  and  combs  for  the  poor  man;  the  masses  are  poor,  and  the 

its  use.    It  may  be  considered  to  be  a  forced  masses  must  have  cheap  food.    It  Is  said,  that 

iniTestmeiU  which  may  return  you  a   profit  for  every  111  there  is  a  remedy.    I  believe  we 

aootber  year.    Tour  cash  outlay  for  your  colo-  ^ave  our  remedy  within  our  grasp.    Let  us 

Dy  will  be,  for  case  and  can  for  your  70  pounds  establish,  through  ^onr  Exchange,  selllng-agen- 

of  honey,  say  45  cents;  labor  60  cents;  freight  cles  for  our  honey  In  every  town  and  city  we 

(to  our  average  market)  70  cents,  and  commis-  can  reach.    Let  the  honey  be  packed  by  the 

iiion  18  cents.    Now  let  us  see  what  we  have—  Exchange  to  suit  any  market;  let  It  be  covered 

eetlmating  honey  at  5  cents  In  the  market:  by  the  Exchange  guaranty,  and  he  «old  at  Ex- 
change prices.    Make  those  prices  such  as  will 

70  pounds  of  honey. $8  60  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  pj.,^5^  ^  ^j^^  producer,  a  fair  com- 

M  pound  wax,  at  22 ^JLl  pensatlon  to  the  agent,  and  It  surely  will  be  a 

Total  Income,       S3  61  much  lower  price  than  he  now  pays  to  the  con- 

Our  expenses  are:  sumer.  When  an  agent  tampers  with  Exchange 

Interest  on  $14.00  at  8  per  cent.tl  12  goods  or  Exchange  prices,  bounce  him.    Sell  no 

Cost  of  case  and  can 45  honey  under  any  circumstances  to  wholesalers 

Labor 60  to  be  repacked— glucosed.    If  they  want  honey 

Freight. 70  j^  small  packages  we  will  pack  it  for  them,  and 

Commission _^  pnt  our  seal  upon  every  package. 

Total,      $3  05  Whenever  any  adulterated  honey  is  found, 

_.    ,  .  ^       «**««'**  enforce  the  law  relentlessly  against  the  offend - 

ThaUhows  a  net  profit  of  66  cento  from  our    ^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^        ^^     ^^ 

colony    Your  honey  has  cost  you  a  fraction    j^^  of  health  demand  pure  food.    It  is  within 

7/1^'^r^n^".'''*K^L^r^T'f  ""T    our  power,  by  united  action,  to  cheapen  our 
of  California  will  not  subscribe  l^gely  for  the      ^      •   ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

'^popalar"  bonds  now  In  vogue.    At  5  cento  per  I  ^^,^,^  ^/^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  J^al- 

pound,the  producer  who  gets  his  range  free,  ,fornla  Bee-keepers' Exchange  has  been  formed, 
andsuccessfully  dodges  the  ta^collector,  will,  ^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^^^^  elsewhere 

If  he  produces  and  markets  20.(X»p  ^„  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^^  ^^^  endeavor  to  accom- 

the  munificent  sum  o  $130  with  which  to  buy  p„gh  what  will  so  evidently  benefit  both  pro- 

himself  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  year's  grub  for  K  ^^^  ^.  ^^^^„^^^ 

the  wife  and  babies.  They  can  all  go  barefooted  "^""l^  and  consumer. 
—whaVs  the  good  of  shoes,  any  way?  °*^* 

Last   year,    8outhem    California    produced       CYojir  polnto  are  well  made;  but  it  strikes 

^xJ\\:^J    ^puMi^iu    v/».  V     «    F  me  that  your  valuation  of  a  colony  and  hive 

about  3500  tons  of  honey,  and  the  rest  of  the  ($14  qq)  ig  too  large.  I  had  understood  ihat  bees 

Uni tod  States  probably  six  times  as  much  more,  could  be  bought  In  your  State  for  about  $5.00 

making  In  all  24,500  tons,  equal  to  49  million  on  an  average.    The  highest  estimate  that  I 

«w.n»^r   rvu^  w.^«„i«»i^«  le  a<.«rA^»»  ».iiiir..>..  remembor  of  was  $10.00,  aud  ovcu  tfals  was  sub" 

pounds.   The  population  Is  seventy  millions,  gequently  said  to  be  too  high.    Your  average 

If  every  ounce  of  honey  were  used  as  food,  yield,  70 lbs.,  may  be  about  right,  but  during 

which  it  is  not,  there  would  be  but  ^  of  a  pound  the  last  few  years  It  Is  possible  that  It  may  be 

of  honey  for  each  of  us.    Surely  over- prod uc-    ^"^V®  *»[««•   ,^°^^'  "^i  J^u*' *^  right,  then  the 
1  uyucy  iw  c»cu  ui  ui*.    ouiciyuym  ^  ^uu     profit  ou  the  colony  would  bo  somewhere  about 

tlon  Is  not  the  cause  of  the  low  prices.  ^  dollar,  providing  the  valuation  of  the  colony 

I  happen  to  know  that,  within  less  than  one  Istoohlgn.    The  Exchange  offers  a  hopeful  so* 

hundred  miles  of  San  Francisco,  amber  extract-  jutlon  of  the  prpbl»*m  of  low  prices  to  the  bee- 

ed  sold  last  summer  at  15  cento  per  pound,  or  ^^^P^"^  *^«^  *^'«»^  P''<^^«  ^  ^»^^  consumer.-ED.] 

two  pounds  for  a  quarter,  and  comb  honey  Is  ^    '    ^ 

unknown  save  at  the  holidays,  when  It  brings         SXPBRISNOB  WITH  0O1I1II8II0N  MBV. 

from  20  to 25  cento.    The  ffrocers  In  Los  Angeles  ,«,-.„.««-.  JTi:^  ^«  ««»  ^,..«»»  «,»>«.. 

,^  J         „^  ^.^^      .  ,.     ,  ^  SOME  PLEASANT  FEATURES  ON  THE  OTHER  side; 

today.  February,  1896^  charge  their  customers  tricks  or  the  trade,  etc. 

from  8  to  10  cento  per  pound  for  honey  that  the 

producer  receives  only  from  4  to  4K  cento  for.  ^ 

Is  the  consumer  benefited  by  the  low  prices  My  first  experience  with  commission   men 

the  producer  has  to  take?    Certainly  not.    I  dates  back  to  1871,  since  which  time  I  have  sent 

believe  a  part  of  those  profito  belongs  to  the  ,honey  to  nearly  all  the  large  northern  cities  to 

producer  and  a  part  to  the  consumer.    The  be  sold  on  commission,  and  my  experience  has 
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been  somewhat  varied.  With  a  few  of  those 
dealt  with,  my  deal  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  After 
learning  their  standing,  rates  for  selling,  prob- 
able prices  for.  honey,  etc.,  the  shipments  were 
duly  made;  and  on  arrival  of  the  honey  at  its 
destination  I  was  informed  of  the  fact,  and  in  a 
reasonable  time  got  my  returns,  and  at  the  fig- 
ures I  had  expected,  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
cents  more  per  pound,  with  full  weights  given. 
In  dealing  with  others  I  sometimes  never  got 
all  that  was  due  me. 

One  season  I  shipped  to  a  commission  firm  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
all  of  which  was  well  handled  for  me.  With 
other  firms  I  have  had  rates  for  selling  given 
me  as  being  5  per  cent,  prices  also  given.  The 
shipment  w«s  made,  and,  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  would  write  them  in  regard  to  arrival, 
how  it  was  moving  off,  etc.  In  reply  I  would 
get  something  in  substance  like  this:  ''Yea,  the 
honey  has  arrived,  but  it  is  leaking  badly;  kegs 
poor;*'  or,  ''Combs  broken  in  several  cases; 
honey  slow  sale  ;  pric^  down  ;  "  yet  their  very 
quotations  were  stapding  the  same  as  before 
giveD,  in  the  bee- Journals.  Finally^  after  seve- 
ral months  I  would  get  some  returns  with  shdrt 
weights;  rates  for  selling  figured  at  10  per  cent, 
after  they  had  given  them  to  me  as  5.  Upon 
writing  them  in  regard  to  the  rate  they  had 
previously  given  me,  or,  rather,  quoted  me,  I 
was  informed  that  on  shipments  of  $100  or  more 
their  rate  was  5  per  cent,  but  on  a  Less  amount 
it  was  10.  NoWt  I  consider  this  pothing  but  de- 
ception. Every  firm  selling  honey  should  give 
its  rates  for  selling,  in  a  clear  honest  way.  so 
that  none  ma^  be  deceived  or  wronged.  The 
honey -producer  who  sends  his  honey  to  be  sold 
on  commission  is  at  a  disadvantage  from  first 
to  last  unless  the  one  to  whom  the  shipment  is 
made  is  strictly  honest  and  reliable,  also  expe- 
rienced in  his  business,  so  that  the  honey  may 
be  placed  to  good  advantage,  and  returns  made 
promptly  to  the  shipper. 

I  once  made  a  small  shipment  of  extracted 
honey  to  a  dealer  located  in  Columbus,  O.,  who 
quoted  higher  prices  than  were  quoted  at  other 
markets;  and  when  I  had  waited  for  quite  a 
long  time  I  wrote  him,  and  In  reply  I  was  in- 
formed that  prices  were  lower,  etc.  To  sum  up 
this  deal,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  took  a  lower 
figure  for  a  part,  and  the  rest  is  yet  unpaid  for, 
and  will  so  remain.  I  tried  in  vain  for  about 
two  years  to  have  the  matter  settled,  but  fail- 
ed.   Any  legal  action  would  have  been  folly. 

Last  fall  I  shipped  ten  crates  to  a  Chicago 
commission  firm  from  whom  I  had  previously 
received  several  letters  giving  high  quotations, 
and  also  their  great  facilities  for  selling,  etc. 
When  the  returns  finally  came,  the  fine  comb 
honey  sent  netted  me  10  cts.  per  lb.  I  had  seen 
his  card  in  the  bee-journals. 

I  could  give  much  more  of  my  experience  with 


honey-dealers,  but  the  above  will  suffice.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  than  GLBANiNes  is  sifting  out  the 
unreliable  honey-dealers ;  and  as  one  of  the 
bee-keeping  fraternity  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  efforts  in  this  direction.  Our  bee- 
Journals  should  exercise  greater  care  in  the  fu- 
ture than  has  at  times  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  as  to  who  shall  be  placed  in  the  List  of 
honey  commission  men  in  their  lists.  A  good 
deal  of  loss  has  been  sustained  by  bee-keepers 
in  the  past  by  sending  their  honey  to  those  who 
were  not  reliable.  Honest  reliable  commission 
men  are  a  great  help  to  producers  in  helping 
them  to  dispose  of  their  products;  and  I  hope 
such  dealers  may  In  the  future  abide  more  by 
the  golden  rule  than  many  have  done  in  the 
past. 
Milledgeville,  111. 

[Yes,  indeed;  the  bee- Journals,  while  they  al- 
ways have  been  careful  to  admit  into  *heir  col- 
umns only  reliable  commission  houses,  are  more 
strict  now  than  ever.— Ed.] 


THE  NOBTH  AlCEBICAH. 


HAS    IT    '*BBBN    A    MERE    SCHOOL  FOR    BEGDf- 
NER8"?     A  REPLY  TO  W.  F.  CLARKE. 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  MiOer, 


It  doesn't  matter  such  a  great  deal  whether 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  and  I  agree  as  to  the 
past  history  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned; 
but  it  may  matter  to  discuss  the  past  so  far  as  it 
has  any  bearing  on  the  fiUure.  And  if  Mr. 
Clarke  is  correct  in  what  he  says  on  page  52 
there  should  be  a  radical  change.  It  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  attend  one  of  these  international 
conventions;  and  so  important  is  it  to  have  the 
time  wisely  and  profitably  occupied  that  it 
might  be  well  to  give  the  matter  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  even  to  using  it  as  a  topic  for  a 
symposium. 

Certainly  it  looks  as  though  Mr.  Clarke  were 
**  away  off,"  for  his  views  seem  to  me  about  the 
reverse  of  correct;  but  it  is  possible  I*m  some- 
what **  off  "  in  some  points  myself.  So,  *'  let  us 
reason  together." 

In  the  first  place,  you  think  I  did  not  quote 
you  correctly,  Mr.  Clarke,  when  I  gave  in  quo- 
tation-marks, ''  a  primary  class  of  bee-keepers." 
I  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
given  by  Secretary  Hutchinson.  On  page  648 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  he  reports  you, 
when  speaking  of  the  North  American,  as  say- 
ing, ''  It  has  always  been  a  local,  primary  class 
of  bee-keepers."  , 

Leaving  that,  let  us  take  your  revised  thought 
as  given  in  GLEAXiNes,  page  52.  You  say, 
''The  association  has  been /or  t?ie  moat  part  a 
mere  school  for  beginners,"  and  *'  we  have  held 
a  sort  of  deestric  ^school  for  those  who  would 
show  plainly  that  they  had  never  read  a  book 
on  bee-keeping  in  their  lives;*.*  and,  further. 
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"Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  local  bee- 
keepers, many  of  whom  are  not  very  well  ap  in 
the  basiness,  our  time  has  been  occupied  in  ex- 
plaining to  tyros  what  even  beginners  in  bee- 
keeping may  be  very  properly  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with." 

gNow,  these  are  pretty  severe  assertions;  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  merely  asser- 
tions on  your  part,  without  a  shadow  of  proof 
given— no  attempt  at  giving  a  single  instance 
to  Drove  your  position.  If  the  association  has, 
for  the  most  pa/rt^  been  a  mere  school  for  begin- 
ners, then  the  programs  will  contain,  'for  the 
most  part,  such  topics  as  are  interesting  only  to 
beginners:  the  discussions  reported  will  be,  for 
tlie  most  part,  thDse  that  would  be  instructive 
only  to  beginners.  Such  being  the  case  it  will 
be  easy  to  cite  Instances,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
refer  as  to  a  North  American  convention  of  any 
one  year,  and  quote  the  topics  foi;  the  most 
part,  all  the  topics  quoted  being  such  as  are  of 
interest  to  beginners  only.  As  the  list  of  topics 
is  never  long,  that  ought  not  to  be  a  hard  thing 
to  do.  To  comport  with  your  statement,  the 
"most  part*'  of  the  discussions  reported  will 
agree  with  the  topics,  and  it  would  be  asking 
too  much  to  a$k  you  to  quote  a  majority  of  the 
discussions;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  consider 
me  unreasonable  when  I  ask  you  to  quote  five 
sentences  in  the  discussions,  that  would  be  in- 
teresting only  to  beginners.  Then  when  you 
have  done  that,  will  you  kindly  quote  from  five 
places  in  the  report,  showing  that  the  informa- 
tion given  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  *'who 
would  show  plainly  that  they  had  never  read  a 
book  on  bee-keeping  in  their  lives"?  And  If  I 
may  tax  your  patience  in  Just  one  more  thing, 
please  give  us,  fromcthe  report  of  that  same 
year,  five  instances  where  the  time  was  occupi- 
ed explaining  to  tyros ,what  beginners  are^fa- 
miliar  with. 

If  it  be  too  much  of  a  tax  to  do  what  I  have 
asked,  then  give  us  part  of  the  desired  proofs; 
in  fact,  give  us  any  sort  of  proof  that  you  have 
been  speaking  the  words  of  truth  andft.8ober- 
ness. 

You  speak  of  dislikolto  thoughtful  papers  in 
such  connection  as  to  make  the  impressionjthat 
weak  papers  without  much  thought '.might  be 
welcomed.  What  proof  for  this?  If  there  be 
any  guilt  in  that  direction,  I  come  nearer  being 
the  guilty  person  than  any  one  else  I  know  of. 
I  have  thought  for  years  that  essays  were  of  no 
benefit  to  a  properly  condticted  convention  of 
bee-keepers;  but  my  objection  was  not  special- 
ly against  Uumghtful  papers,  for  the  less  of 
thought  the  more  the  objection. 

You  say, "  There  has  always  been  a  strongly 
marked  dislike  for  .  .  .  really  able  discus- 
sions.'' Will  you  give  us,  not  five,  but  Just  one 
tiny  item  of  proof  for  this?  Name  Just  one 
man  or  woman,  who  has  ever  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  controlling  a  North  American  conven- 


tion, who  has  always  shown,  or  ever  shown,  a 
marked  dislike  for  really  able  discussions. 

You  say,  "  My  idea  was  and  is,  that  at  a  rep- 
resentative bee-keepers'  meeting  we  have  a  right 
to  look  for  what  we  don't  get  in  manuals  of  bee 
culture;  namely,  a  face-to -face  discussion  of  live 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  practical  part 
of  oor  pursuit."  Just  my  idea  exactly.  Now  it 
will  be  in  order  for  you  to  explain  to  us  why  in 
all  these  years  you  never  before  said  any  thing 
about  the  things  that  you  have  so  plainly  seen 
were  all  wrong.  What  topic  did  you  ever  pro- 
pose that  would  lift  us  from  the  elementary 
plane,  that  topic  being  rejected  ? 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  now  a  few  specimen 
topics  upon  which  we  could  have  **  really  able 
discussions  "  ?  for  I  suppose  that  your  objec- 
tion was  mainly  to  the  topics.  At  the  different 
conventions  there  were  always  some  of  our  very 
ablest  men  You  were  at  some  of  them.  Those 
able  men  gave  us,  I  think,  the  best  they  had 
upon  the  topics  discussed.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  program,  there  was  always  room,  I 
think,  for  them  to  in  trod  nceother  topics  through 
the  question-box. 

Or,  if  the  topics  were  not  at  fault,  please  tell 
us  where  the  trouble  was,  and  show  us  the  rem- 
edy. There  will  be  many  more  conventions, 
larger  or  smaller,  all  over  the  land  —  State,  dis- 
trict, and  county  conventions.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  been  taking  the  North  American  con- 
ventions, more  or  less,  as  models.  Give  them 
something  better  to  model  after. 

Marengo,  III. 

wm    I    ^ 

8.  I.  FBEXBOBN. 

IN  THE  RBMINIBCENT  VEIN. 


By  Knott  A.  B.  Keeper. 

When  I  first  knew  the  late  Mr.  Freeborn,  of 
Ithaca,  Wis.,  in  1868,  he  had  about  80  colonies 
of  black  bees  in  Gallup -frame  hives.  The 
frames  were  about  a  foot  square,  placed  cross- 
wise of  the  hive,  about  a  dozen  in  each.  The 
hive  had  movable  top  and  bottom  boards,  and 
was  very  handy.  His  bees  were  allowed  to 
swarm  naturally,  and  required  a  good  deal  of 
watching  during  swarming  time.  One  day  he 
had  eighteen  natural  swarms.  I  was  greatly 
interested  to  see  him  handle  them  in  swarm- 
ing. At  that  time  smokers  had  not  been  much 
used,  if  invented,  and,  as  a  substitute, 
rags  wound  on  sticks  and  set  slowly  burning, 
to  produce  smoke  to  control  the  bees  where  de- 
sired. 

He  had  a  honey-box  abo  in  f  v  ua  e 

and  a  foot  long,  open  at  one  end.  There  was  a 
hole  in  the  other  end,  through  which  he  In- 
serted his  thumb  to  grasp  it  by.  When  he  dis- 
covered a  colony  start  to  cast  a  swarm  he  got 
the  box,  went  to  a  cluster  of  bees,  put  a  few, 
into  the  box.  and  held  it  up  above  his  head 
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near  the  swarm  coming  oat.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  bees  poor  into  this  box,  and  then  see 
them  damped  oat  at  the  hive  where  he  wanted 
them. 

One  day  he  had  five  swarms  clustered  at 
once  in  a  bunch.  I  helped  him  loolc  them  over 
and  find  three  of  the  queens,  which  were  each 
placed  in  a  separate  hive,  and  the  bees  induced 
to  go  evenly  into  them  to  form  three  new  colo- 
nies. Then  there  was  a  final  changing  of  the 
hives  next  morning  to  even  up  the  bees,  just  as 
many  bee-keepers  still  practice. 


Wt- 


8.  I.  FBBBBORN. 

Mr.  Freeborn,  in  a  year  or  so  after,  obtained 
a  Murphy  honey-extractor,  the  first  one  used  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  He  afterward  obtain- 
ed one  of  Novice's  extractors,  and  these  two 
were  used  by  him  for  several  years,  and  ex- 
tracted many  tons  of  honey.  About  this  time 
he  obtained  some  Italian  queens,  and  began 
rearing  that  breed  of  bees,  and  soon  had  his 
apiary  fully  Italianized.  He  had  some  fine 
queens  from  H.  Alley,  and  among  others  one 
from  G.  M.  Doolittle.  This  was  a  tested  queen, 
and  cost  $5.00.  After  sending  it,  Mr.  Doolittle 
found  her  progeny  so  good-natured  and  hand- 
some that  he  bought  her  back  toward  the  fall 
of  the  same  season.  Mr.  Freeborn  had  some 
splendid  bees  from  this  queen.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  read  the  history  of  her  offspring  at 
Mr.  Doolittle*s,  and  perhaps  he  remembers  the 
transaction  yet.  This  was  bringing  bee-keep- 
ing down  to  a  fine  point,  when  apiarists  noted 
the  disposition  of  their  bees.  And  why  not? 
for  what  terribly  cross  fellows  some  hybrids 
were !  How  savagely  they  would  sting,  and 
how  prolific  too!  Then  we  noted  how  they 
were  out  first  in  the  morning,  and  worked  later 
at  night  than  the  blacks.  I  wonder  if  they  be- 
have so  now. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  or  *70  Mr.  Freeborn  and  I 
bought  of  a  farmer  his  entire  stock  of  bees  in 
old  box  hives— 22  colonies.    These  we  hauled 


home  on  a  bobsled.  To  prevent  smothering  we 
turned  the  hives  bottom  up,  and  had  a  merry 
load  indeed.  The  hives  were  very  heavy,  and 
we  thought  we  had  a  fine  lot  of  stores:  bat, 
alas !  it  was  largely  bee  -  bread  instead  of 
honey.  On  account  of  cold  weather  the  bees 
could  not  fly  before  spring  after  removal,  and 
they  wintered  rather  poorly;  but  next  spring 
we  transferred  to  frame  hives,  and,  having  plen- 
ty of  comb,  and  a  good  season,  soon  had  them 
in  fine  condition.  When  basswoods  began  to 
bloom  I  concluded  to  remove  the  queens  to  stop 
breeding  for  a  time,  and  let  them  give  their  at- 
tention to  storing  honey,  which  they  did  In 
royal  style.  The  removal  of  the  queens,  how- 
ever, gave  me  quite  an  adventure.  When  I 
was  preparing  to  do  the  work  a  young  son  of 
Mr.  Freeborn,  who  was  full  of  mischief,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  mine,  heard  my  plans,  and, 
unknown  to  me,  went  to  the  hives  to  stir  the 
bees  up;  and  they  did  it  brown.  I  found  it  oat 
after  I  got  well  to  work;  but,  des^pite  angry 
stings,  1  held  to  the  work,  smoked  them  lively, 
and  finished  the  job  in  a  reeking  sweat.  Hur- 
rying to  the  house  I  combed  out  about  a  dozen 
stings  from  my  hair,  and  then  tumbled  on  to 
the  bed  In  a  dead  faint.  My  folks  dashed  some 
cold  water  on  my  head.  That  roused  me  as 
quickly  and  painfully  as  if  I  had  been  struck 
with  half  a  dozen  clubs.  Oh  how  it  hurt !  By 
this  time  I  began  to  turn  purple  and  red  in 
spots  ail  over,  and  felt  terribly,  and  for  once  in 
my  life  I  was  Induced  to  swallow  some  whisky, 
which  soon  brought  me  out  all  right,  but  al- 
ways with  a  regret  that  I  had  to  even  taste  the 
foul  stuff.  Strange  to  say,  that,  ever  after  this, 
I  have  been  unable  to  bear  a  single  sting  with- 
out a  recurrence  of  the  same  symptoms  in  such 
a  severe  form  as  to  forbid  further  bee-keeping 
by  me. 

m    I    ^ 

NUBSBBT  FOB  HATCHIirG  CHICKBN8  AVD 
QUBBN8. 


HOW    TO    BSeULATB    TElfPBRATUBK  OF  LAlfP- 
MUB8BBIB8. 


H.  O.  Quirin. 

Can  more  queens  be  taken  from  a  nucleus  bj 
the  use  of  a  lamp- nursery?  G.  M.  Doolittle  has 
an  article  in  Gleakikqs  for  Jan.  15  wherein  he 
intimates  that  more  queens  can  be  taken  from 
a  nucleus  by  the  use  of  a  nursery,  but  says  that 
introducing  queens  two  or  three  days  old  has 
proven  an  unsafe  method  with  him.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  why  he  would  want  to 
keep  those  queens  in  the  incubator  until  two  or 
three  days  old.  I  do  not  think  I  should  want  to 
do  so,  even  if  I  could  make  a  success  of  inti>a- 
ducing  them  to  nuclei.  I  deem  it  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  longevity  (or  good  health,  if  you 
please)  of  the  queen,  that  she  be  Introduced 
within  five  or  six  hours  after  emerging  from 
the  cell,  as  she  does  not  get  the  exercise  in  a 
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Donery  wheo  confined  long  that  they  ought  to 
have  and  do  get  In  a  nnclens.  Nine-tenths  of 
my  qeeent  have  been  hatched  In  a  nnnery  for 
the  past  three  yean;  hot  they  do  not  remain 
long  In  the  norsery,  hot  are  fntrodaced  to 
Doclel  as  fast  as  they  emerge  from  the  cells. 
Many  object  to  the  ose  of  the  nursery  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  able  to  control  the  tempera- 
ture or  the  amount  of  fire  required  to  maintain 
the  proper  heat.  The  nursery  which  I  use 
does  not  require  more  than  five  minutes  of  time 
a  week.  The  nursery  is  simply  a  live  Incuba- 
tor I  had  built  to  order  for  hatching  chickens; 
but  it  was  built  with  the  view  of  hatching 
queens  also.  The  inside  dimensions  are  48x36x 
12  inches.  It  has  an  automatic  heat-regulator 
attached  by  which  the  temperature  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  desired  degree;  and,  when  once 
adjusted,  it  needs  no  further  attention  whatever 
for  the  entire  season.  Of  course,  the  nursery 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  but  Is  such  a  con- 
venience and  saving  of  queens  that,  when  you 
have  once  availed  yourself  of  Its  use,  and  have 
learned  to  operate  it  thoroughly,  you  will  never 
do  without  it. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  are  queen-breeders 
who  once  used  the  queen -nursery,  but  who  do 
not  now  use  It.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  of 
these  parties  complain  about  controlling  the 
temperature,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  them 
have  given  up  its  use  on  this  account;  but  this 
is  very  easily  overcome  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
thermostatic  bars  to  control  the  beat,  which 
can  be  purchased  of  almost  any  Incubator  man- 
ufacturer. The  pair  I  use,  and  which  are  very 
simple,  are  sold  by  J.  L.  Campbell,  of  West 
Elizabeth,  Pa.,  ano  cost  $5.00. 

The  advantages  of  a  nursery  are  many.  As 
fast  as  queen -eel  Is  are  sealed  they  can  be  plac- 
ed therein,  and  be  perfectly  safe— no^d anger  of 
the  bees  tearing  them  down,  as  they  will  some- 
times do  when  jou  have  flfl^  or  more  cells  in  a 
colony;  or  if  a  virgin  queen  gets  into  the  hive 
you  will  lose  all  your  cells.  Just  imagine 
losing  all  of  your  sealed  cells,  with  dozens  of 
orders  coming  in  daily!  Then,  too,  you  are 
obliged  at  times  to  take  care  of  cells  when  the 
weather  is  too  cool  or  otherwise  unpleasant  to 
disturb  the  bees  taking  care  of  the  eel  s. 

POULTRY  AND  BBB8. 

I  see  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Ashley  that  he  com- 
bines poultry  with  bees.  That  is  Just  what  I 
ba?e  been  doing.  In  fact,  I  think  that,  with- 
out the  poultry,  I  should  give  up  bees.  That 
large  nursery  I  have  told  you  about,  with  it  I 
hatch  chickens  in  the  winter  and  queens  In  the 
summer;  so  yon  see  it  Is  no  dead  property.  The 
chickens  (or  chicks,  rather),  when  taken  from 
the  incubator,  are  transferred  to  a  brooder- 
house  20x60,  which  is  heated  by  hot- water  pipes 
under  the  brooder,  where  the  little  chicks  go  to 
set  warm.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  from  "96 
to  100  degrees;  and,  in  fact,  these  chicks  do  not 


get  outside  of  the  building  until  ready  for  mar- 
ket, which  is  when  they  weigh  about  IH  to  2 
lbs.  each,  when  they  are  shipped  to  Chicago, 
where  they  command  a  ready  sale  until  the 
middle  of  June,  when  they  are  shipped  east  in- 
stead of  west. 
Bellevue,  O.,  Jan.  27. 


PBOOF  OF  A  QVBiri  PBB8BV0S. 


TIMES  WHBN  WB  MITST  8BB  HBB. 


By  Emma  WUton. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  article  on  page  801,  asks  why 
I  wish  to  see  the  queen,  and  adds,  **  Proof  of  her 
presence  is  all  that  I  want ; "  and  the  editor,  in 
a  footnote,  says,  **  I  never  think  of  looking  for  a 
queen  (and  I  don*t  suppose  Miss  Wilson  or  the 
doctor  does  either)  when  I  have  seen  one  good 
comb  with  brood  and  eggs  properly  distributed." 

I  beg  pardon,  but  T  still  plead  guilty  that  I 
very  often  wish  to  see  the  queen,  even  when  I 
have  positive  proof  that  there  is  a  good  one  in 
the  hive.  In  the  spring,  before  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  swarming,  we  want  to  see  every  queen 
weliave  In  our  apiaries,  for  the  reason  that  we 
want  them  all  clipped;  and  although  our  rec- 
ord-book may  give  the  record  "q.  cl.*'  (queen 
clipped)  we  often  find  an  undipped  queen  in  a 
colony  the  first  time  It  is  overhauled  in  the 
spring,  showing  quite  conclusively  that  Uie 
bees  do  very  often  supersede  their  queens  after 
the  honey-harvest. 

Another  reason  that  I  wish  to  see  the  qtfeen 
is,  that  it  very  often  happens  that  we  wish  to 
take  a  frame  of  brood  and  the  adhering  bees 
from  one  colony  and  give  to  another.  In  that 
case  the  first  thing  that  I  would  do  would  be  to 
find  their  queen  and  set  her  to  one  side  until  I 
could  select  the  brood  and  bees  that  I  wish  to 
take.  After  removing  what  I  wish  to  take  from 
the  colony  I  would  return  their  queen.  I  never 
want  to  run  any  risk  of  taking  her  away,  and  In 
no  way  can  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  I  am  not 
taking  her  away  unless  I  see  her. 

Another  reason  for  seeing  queens  is,  that  you 
may  wish  to  requeeo  a  colony,  even  when  the 
queen  is  doing  excellent  work.  I  have  in  mind 
a  case  of  that  kind  Just  now.  In  the  Hastings 
apiary  we  had  a  colony  of  very  strong  and  good 
workers;  butthey  were  very  black,  and, ob!  but 
they  were  cross  —  the  very  crossest  bees  I  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with.  We  decided  that 
that  queen  would  have  to  die.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  say  she  must  die,  and  quite  another  to 
find  her.  Every  time  I  opened  the  hive  to  look 
for  tho  queen  those  miserable  bees  just  fairly 
boiled  over  the  sides  of  the  hive,  skedaddled  off 
the  frames  like  a  flock  of  sheep  Jumping  over  a 
fence,  hung  in  great  clusters  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frames,  or  dropped  off.  I*d  close  up  the 
hive,  and  after  they  had  quieted  down  I  would 
try  again.    No  matter  if  I  dldn*t  use  a  particle 
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of  smoke,  nor  how  carefully  I  handled  them, 
not  ffivlng  them  the  least  jar,  the  same  per- 
formance was  gone  through  with.  But  I  perse- 
vered, and  one  day  I  actually  did  see  her  racing 
over  a  frame,  and  promptly  beheaded  her.  Now, 
this  was  one  of  the  times  when  seeing  brood 
and  eggs  would  not  satisfy  me. 

Sometimes  we  want  to  use  an  excluder  be- 
tween two  stories  where  the  queen  has  had  free 
access  to  both,  or  at  the  time  of  putting  on  su- 
pers we  may  want  to  take  away  a  lower  story, 
in  which  cases  the  queen  must  be  seen. 

These  may  not  be  all,  but  I  think  I  have  giv- 
en enough  instances  to  show  that  there  are 
times  when  the  sight  of  brood  and  eggs  is  not 
suflScient.  In  the  instances  that  I  have  given, 
proof  of  the  presence  of  a  queen  is  not  sufficient 
—the  queen  herself  must  be  seen. 

Marengo,  111.,  Jan.  25. 

[Yes,  I  grant  there  are  times  when  we  must 
see  the  queen  herself ;  but  in  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases  the  seeing  of  a  frame  of  her  eggs 
and  brood  is  all  that  you  and  the  rest  of  us 
really  require.— Ed.1 


nrFALUBLB    METHODS   OF   nrTBODUOIHG 
QUEBNI. 


HOFFMAN     FBAMES;    THB    PROPEB    WAT    OF 
NAILIHO  THBM. 

By  C.  Davenport. 


That  ^Mnfallible"  method  of  introducing 
queenti,  described  on  page  13,  would,  I  think, 
prove  a  pretty  pafe  way;  'but  I  have  some 
doubts  whether  it  would  work  in  all  cases  with 
colonies  that  contained  laying  workers.  Of 
late,  when  I  have  such  colonies,  instead  of  in- 
troducing a  queen  to  them  I  introduce  them  to 
a  queen  by  uniting  them  with  another  colony 
or  colonies  that  have  a  queen. 

A  method  which  has  so  far  proved  infallible 
with  me,  and  which  I  usually  follow  when  I 
have  a  valuable  queen  to  introduce,  is  to  select 
some  colony  to  receive  her  that  is  in  pretty 
good  condition,  and  has  a  laying  queen,  and 
then  remove  all  the  brood  as  well  as  the  queen; 
but  I  leave  or  give  them  a  number  of  combs 
containing  some  honey.  I  then  introduce  the 
queen  by  the  usual  candy  plan;  and  after  she 
has  commenced  to  lay  I  return  some  or  all  the 
combs  that  were  removed,  which  at  the  time 
of  removal  I  give  to  8ome  colony  that  Is  able  to 
care  for  them  a  short  time.  I  always  remove 
all  bees  from  the  cage  except  the  queen;  for, 
like  Mr.  Doollttle,  I  think  when  strong  bees  are 
left  in  the  cage,  especially  if  they  have  come 
from  a  distance,  they  are  sometimes  the  cause 
of  the  queen's  being  killed.  But  I  practice  the 
plan  just  described  only  when  I  wish  to  use 
more  than  ordinary  care  In  introducing. 

Last  season,  although  I  bought  and  introduc- 
ed quite  a  number  of  queens,  I  lost  only  one, 
and  she  was  introduced  all  right.  I  got  two 
from  you  last  spring;  and  while  they  were  in- 


troduced all  right,  the  yellow,  or  five-banded 
one,  after  she  had  been  laying  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  suddenly  disappeared.  There  were 
no  queen-cells  nor  any  being  started  at  the 
time.  The  bther  one  from  you,  which  was  a 
three-banded  tested  Italian,  proved  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  She  Is  prolific,  and  her  bees  are  great 
workers.  With  two  exceptions  they  outstripped 
every  thing  I  had  last  summer;  but  they  are 
not  as  gentle  as  some  others  I  have,  though 
they  are  not  bad  bees  to  handle.  But  for  me,  I 
do  not  want  bees  too  gentle. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  or  fault  in  the 
Hoffman  self-spacing  frame  that  I  do  not  re- 
member of  seeing  mentioned.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  serious  one,  though  I  do  not  know  that 
it  could  really  be  called  the  fault  of  the  frame 
itself.  This  consists  in  the  way  in  whichcthey 
are  nailed  together.  There  are  two  ways  these 
frames  can  be  nailed,  and  either  way  is  right; 
or  that  is,  they  will  work  either  way  equally 
well.  If  one  never  gets  any  that  are  nailed  the 
other  way.  All  the  Hoffman  frames  I  have 
were  purchased  in  the  flat,  and  I  think  I  have 
nailed  them  together  wrongly;  for  when  that 
extractor  I  ordered  of  you  last  summer  came, 
there  was  a  Hoffman  frame  all  nailed  together, 
standing  in  one  of  the  baskets,  and  this  frame 
was  nailed  together  the  opposite  way  from 
what  mine  are.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose 
we  take  a  hive  and  place  it  so  it  will  face  the 
south.  Now,  if  we  take  that  frame  that  you 
sent,  and  hang  it  In  this  hive,  the  V*d  edge  on 
the  south  end  of  the  frame  will  be  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hive,  and  the  V*d  edge  on  the 
north  end  of  the  frame  will  be  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hive,  and  this,  of  course,  will  be  the 
same  if  the  frame  is  changed  end  for  end. 
Now,  if  one  of  my  frames  were  hung  in  that 
hive,  the  V*d  edge  at  the  south  would  be  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  V'd  edge  at  the  north  on  the 
east  side  just  the  opposite  from  yours,  though 
mine  will,  of  course,  work  just  as  well  as  yours; 
but  if  I  were  to  buy  25  colonies  of  yon,  or  yon 
bought  that  number  of  me,  if  It  were  ever  de- 
sired to  exchange  these  frames,  or  mix  them  up 
with  others  in  the  apiary,  and  one  should  wish 
to  do  this  sooner  or  later,  they  would  not  work 
together;  for  when  two  of  these  frames  that  are 
nailed  opposite  ways  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
two  V'd  edges  would  be  together  and  the  two 
square  edges  together.  While  the  two  square 
edges  being  together  would  not  make  so  much 
difference,  the  two  V'd  edges  would,  If  they 
were  crowded  much,  slip  or  crowd  past  each 
other  some,  and  thus  space  too  close,  of  course. 
These  frames  are  Illustrated,  and  we  are  told 
how  to  nail  them  together,  in  the  catalogs;  but 
many  who  have  never  used  or  seen  any  of  these 
frames  nailed  up  would  not  think  any  thing 
about  starting  to  nail  them  a  certain  way  as 
long  as  they  kept  the  V*d  edges  on  the  diagonal- 
ly opposite  sides,  and  nailed  them  all  the  same 
way  they  started.    It  Is  all  in   the  way  one 
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starts.  Every  one  should  start  them  the  same 
way.  But  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  venture 
the  assertion  that  there  are  about  as  many 
started  one  way  as  the  other. 

Lasi  summer— or,  rather,  fall— I  called  on 
quite  a  number  of  bee-keepers,  a  few  of  whom 
were  using  these  frames.  Some  had  started 
them  one  way  and  some  the  other,  and  only 
two  of  them  had  thought  any  thing  about  there 
being  two  ways  to  start  them  that  would  give 
the  same  results  until  I  called  their  attention 
to  the  matter.. 

Southern,  Minn. 

[When  we  put  out  HofTman  frames  several 
years  ago  with  those  V  edges  we  anticipated 
jastthe  point  vou  raise.  And  to  forestall  any 
trouble  we  had  an  engraving  made  that  shows 
just  how  the  V*s  should  be  placed.  For  con- 
veolence  I  reproduce  the  cat  and  the  paragraph 
following  it  from  our  catalog: 


In  putting  these  frames  together,  be  sure  to  have 
the  \  'd  edges  on  the  end- bars  come  on  the  diagonal- 
ly opposite  Bidee,  and  always  put  tnem  together  the 
same  way.  The  cut  above  shows  a  section  (4  size) 
of  each  end  of  the  frames  with  end -bars  as  they 
should  be  always. 

If  one  reads  this  carefully,  especially  the  'last 
sentence,  he  will  have  his  V  edges  nailed  like 
ours,  or  so  that,  when  the  frame  Is  held  in  the 
hands,  the  V  eage  will  touch  the  left  thumb 
aod  the  square  edge  the  right  thumb.— Ed.] 


CHEAP  HOHET  IK  CALIPORHIA,  AOADI. 

By  Wm.  O.  Hewes. 


I  was  pleased  to  see,  by  Gleanings  for  Feb. 
15,  that  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  had  Investigated,  and 
found  untrue,  the  report  that  our  best  Califor- 
nia honey  was  selling  here  at  3  cents  per  lb. 
There  has  been  no  honey  sold  at  Newhall  for 
less  than  3>^  cts.  per  lb.,  and  that  was  a  small 
lot  of  dark  honey  which  had  candied  solid.  The 
rest  of  the  honey  which  has  been  sold  here  has 
brought  from  4  to  5  cts.  in  carload  lots.  Some 
buyers  have  had  the  impudence  to  offer  3  cts.; 
but  as  their  offers  were  always  refused,  It  could 
never  be  truthf  ally  said  that  3  cts.  was  the  price 
of  our  honey. 

I  see  that  our  enthusiastic  brother.  Rambler, 
haa,  by  a  peculiar  method  of  figuring,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  honey  crop  of  Central 
and  Southern  California  amounted  In  1895  to 


the  enormous  sum  of  ten  and  a  half  million 
pounds.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  getting 
at  the  exact  figures  in  this  matter.  Rambler*8, 
I  am  sure,  are  much  too  big,  not  only  for  this 
year,  but  for  any  year  In  our  history.  In  look- 
ing over  back  numbers  of  Gleaninob,  trying 
to  find  something  that  would  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject as  regards  past  years,  I  found  that  the 
number  of  bee-keepers  in  Ventura  Co.  was  58, 
and  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  num- 
ber to-day.  If  Ventura  Co.,  one  of  the  leading 
bee-sections  of  the  State,  has  but  58  bee-keep- 
ers, I  think  Rambler  will  find  it  hard  to  fill  out 
his  list  to  1000  in  the  remainder  of  the  district- 
especially  1000  owning  an  average  of  90  hives 
each. 

I  also  found  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Ram- 
bler, giving  the  crop  of  1893  as  seven  million 
pounds  throughout  the  State.  Assuming  these 
figures  to  be  correct,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  for  1895  can't 
be  right,  as  1893  was  in  most  sections  the  better 
season. 

In  this  locality  there  was  about  a  third  more 
honey  produced  in  1893  than  in  1895.  Not  only 
was  the  honey-flow  better,  but  there  were  more 
bees  in  the  country;  as,  during  the  dry  season 
of  1894,  many  colonies  perished  of  starvation. 

I  do  not  think  bee-keepers  should  assist  in 
any  way  in  exaggerating  the  size  of  our  honey 
crop.  The  buyers  work  industriously  enough  at 
that.  Whenever  we  have  a  crop  here,  in  order 
to  beat  down  our  prices  greatly  exaggerated  re- 
ports are  circulated  as  to  the  yield  in  San  Die- 
go, San  Bernardino,  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  sup- 
pose exaggerated  stories  of  our  yield  is  the  club 
with  which  they  try  to  beat  down  prices  in 
those  places. 

Another  club  which  the  bee-keeper  cuts  for 
buyers  to  pound  his  h^d  with  is  this  talk  of 
"  water-white*'  honey;  for  of  water- white  hon- 
ey there  is  none.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  he 
has  such  honey  half  fill  a  one-quart  Mason 
fruit-Jar  with  honey,  then  pour  water  on  top  of 
that,  and  he  will  see  that  his  honey  Is  red  in 
comparison.  Skylark  is  the  latest  to  be  guilty 
of  this  boast.  When  next  he  gets  a  honey  crop 
(too  dry  to  expect  one  this  year)  he  must  not  get 
mad  and  want  to  blow  up  people  if  the  buyer, 
not  finding  his  best  honey  as  ''clear  and  beauti- 
ful as  any  water  from  a  living  spring,*'  pro- 
nounces It  second  grade  and  wants  to  pay  for  It 
accordingly. 

A  common  trick  for  bee-keepers  who  exhibit 
at  fairs  is  to  fill  their  bottles  with  honey  taken 
entirely  from  new  comb,  thus  making  an  ex- 
hibit of  honey  which  they  can  not  duplicate  In 
commercial  •quantities,  as  we  all  know  that 
black  combs  darken  the  honey,  and  In  large 
apiaries  there  must  necessarily  be  many  such. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  fill  with  water 
the  cells  of  an  old  black  brood-comb;  and  when 
he  shakes  it  out  a  day  or  two  later  he  will  have 
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Ink.  I  have  seen  the  best  of  honey  made  as 
black  as  molasses. 

It  seems  certain  now  that  we  shall  have  no 
honey  this  year.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
going  to  be  a  duplicate  of  1894,  when  many  bees 
were  lost  by  starvation.  We  have  had  only  four 
inches  of  rain  up  to  date,  March  1. 

Newhall,  Cal. 


CL08ED-EHD   PBAMS8  WITH  A  SPACE  BACK 
OF  THEM. 


By  J.  E.  Hand. 


Mr.  Editor:— I  was  pleased  to  notice  the  new 
Danzenbaker  hive  illustrated  on  p.  6i— more  so, 
perhaps,  because  I  find  incorporated  into  it  one 
of  the  principles  which  I  used  and  abandoned 
several  years  ago.  This  is  the  cleat  which 
forms  the  space  at  the  ends  of  the  frames.  I 
soon  found,  as  all  will  in  time  who  use  this 
hive,  that  the  trouble  was  not  at  the  ends  at 
all,  but  at  the  side  of  the  hive.  It  was  always 
more  or  less  trouble  to  get  out  the  first  frame; 
and,  sometimes  after  a  rain,  utterly  impossible, 
and,  as  highly  as  I  valued  the  closed- end 
standing  frame,  I  resolved  that,  unless  there 
could  be  some  better  way  to  get  out  the  first 
frame,  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole 
business. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  thought  of  using  a 
hive  with  a  movable  side  expept  IK  inches  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  nailed  so  as  to  hold  the 
hive  together.  The  movable  side  is  clamped 
on  by  means  of  two  VanDeuzen  clamps  which 
hold  the  hive  practically  as  solid  as  if  nailed. 
I  have  used  it  ever  since  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. This  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  hive,  but  I 
think  no  better  than  the  Dovetailed  eight- 
frame,  as  it  is  too  large  to  be  used  successfully 
as  a  dlvisible-brood-chamber  hive. 

On  page  56  we  find  these  words  by  Dr.  Miller: 
"  And  for  extracted  honey,  Fm  not  sure  that  I 
ever  saw  objt'ction  made  by  American  bee- 
keepers to  allowing  unlimited  breeding-room." 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  producers  of 
extracted  honey  who  do  not  limit  the  queen; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  all  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers  are  in  favor  of  any  such  whole- 
sale production  of  brood  during  the  harvest, 
only  to  become  consumers  in  many  locations 
where  there  is  no  fall  honey  to  gather. 

I  know  of  one  bee-keeper  who  hives  his 
swarms  in  half- depth  L.  hives,  and,  after  the 
harvest  is  over,  drives  these  swarms  into  Dove- 
tailed chaff  hives  for  winter,  and,  by  using 
queen  excluders  over  these  small  hives,  gets  all 
the  honey  in  the  extracting -combs,  ^nd  I  never 
saw  a  finer  article  than  he  produced  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
that  can  be  governed  only  by  location.  My 
own  experience  has  been  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  queen  to  8  frames  during  the  harvest.    I 


found,  as  a  rule,  where  the  queen  was  allowed 
access  to  the  second  story,  there  would  be  sev- 
eral combs  only  partly  filled  with  brood,  and  it 
was  always  more  work  to  extract  such  combs 
than  those  that  were  full  of  honey;  and  very 
often  such  combs  were  not  extracted  at  all,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  for  the  past  ten  years 
used  queen-excluders  on  all  my  hives  run  for 
extracted  honey,  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
Wakeman,  Ohio.,  Feb.  18. 

[Mr.  Danzenbaker  uses  in  his  hive  a  follower 
and  wedge;  and  If  you  had  used  a  similar  ar- 
rangement in  the  hive  you  speak  of,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  any  trouble  aboat 

?:etting  out  the  first  frame,  nor  any  frame,  io 
act.  The  loosening  of  the  wedge  releases  the 
follower,  and  then  all  that  Is  necessary  is  simply 
to  pry  over  the  frame  or  frames.— Ed.] 


PBBVSNTnrO  OBAiniLATIOlf. 

THE  ORBAT   IMPORTANCE   OF   KEBPINO  HONKT 

FROM  oranulating;  heating  to  prevent, 

NOT   AS   FEASIBLE  AS  CHEMICALS. 


By  C.  F.  Hochstein. 

In  Gleanings  for  March  1 1  see  that  '*  E.  F. 
C,  of  N.  Y.,"  asks  you  for  the  same  thing  that 
I  did  some  time  ago,  and  there's  no  doubt  but 
thousands  of  bee-keepers  want  the  same  thing. 
You  say  you  would  not  like  to  put  any  thing  in 
honey  for  any  purpose  whatever,  meaning  by 
this,  of  course,  you  do  not  want  to  adulterate  it 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  definition  of  adultera- 
tion, as  I  have  no  dictionary  here  in  the  woods; 
but  most  people  consider  adulteration  as  the 
mixing  of  an  inferior  article  with  a  genuine 
one  in  order  to  cheapen  the  latter.  Now,  in 
putting  a  chemical  in  honey  we  put  it  in  to  pre- 
serve the  honey  In  its  natural  state,  and  not  to 
cheapen  it;  so  it  can  not  come  under  the  head 
of  adulteration  any  more  than  any  fruit  or  pre- 
serve you  put  up  with  sugar  to  keep  it  from 
getting  sour,  or  working.  We  might  Just  as 
well  accuse  you  of  selling  us  foundation  made 
of  adulterated  wax,  if  you  use  sulphuric  acid  to 
take  the  wax  out  of  old  combs. 

Now.  Gleanings  always  advocates  selliog 
honey  in  the  home  market;  and  right  here  it 
refuses  its  help  to  a  plan  that  will  increase  the 
consumption  of  honey,  raise  the  price,  and 
make  selling  in  the  home  market  easy. 

You  probably  ask.  **  How  will  it  do  this  ?"  I 
will  try  to  explain.  Since  I  came  down  here  I 
met  a  bee-keeper  with  over  150  colonies,  and  he 
used  this  thin  Florida  sugar-cane  syrup  on  his 
table.  I  teased  him  about  it.  *'  Oh! "  said  he, 
*'  I  have  several  barrels  of  honey  yet,  but  I  can 
not  bother  to  useit  — it*s  all  candied.**  This 
also  applies  to  the  retailers  and  consumers  of 
honey.  They  will  not  bother  with  it  if  it  gran- 
ulates, no  matter  how  pure  it  is.  They  will 
rather  use  sugar-cane  syrup.  So  granulation 
lessens  consumption.    Now,  if  we  can  get  some- 
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thing  to  keep  It  from  granulating  we  can  sell 
all  our  honey  the  year  round  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, at  a  good  price;  if  not,  we  have  to  ship  it 
to  one  of  the  large  markets  to  get  rid  of  it  at 
ooce.  This  gluts  the  market,  and,  of  course, 
lowers  the  price  for  all.  You  say,  **  Heat  it  to 
180°  and  it  will  keep  liquid  for  a  year  or  two;** 
bat  you  don't  tell  how  to  do  this,  nor  what  the 
expense  of  doing  it  is.  You  probably  have  big 
vais  and  steam  to  do  It,  and  it  comes  easy  and 
cheap  to  you;  but  I  can't  ruin  a  two-dollar 
wash-boiler  in  doing  a  fifty-cent  wash.  I  don't 
know  what  I  could  do  in  heating  honey  op  to 
180  degrees. 

Just  give  us  a  chemical,  and  we  will  ufe  it 
and  let  you  do  the  heating  up.  We  don't  ask 
yoQ  to  use  it. 

Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  March  13. 

[Yes,  I  grant  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we 
could  prevent  honey  from  granulating,  by  a 
process  cheaper  than  resorting  to  heat;  but  so 
far,  I  believe,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
chemical,  or  something  to  put  in  honev,  known 
to  bee-keepers  or  chemists,  that  will  accom- 
plish it.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  glucose 
would  do  it;  but  I  know  from  some  tests  I  have 
made  that  it  will  not.  As  I  have  before  re- 
ported in  these  columns,  I  have  used  com  syr- 
np  in  quantities  varying  all  the  way  from  10  to 
75  per  cent.  The  samples  of  honey  containing 
these  various  amounts  all  granulated  within  a 
year.  But  even  if  glucose  would  answer  the 
burpoee,  it  could  never  be  used  by  honest  bee- 
keepers. 

I  grant  your  point  that,  if  we  could  find  some 
chemical  which,  used  in  very  small  quantities, 
would  prevent  granulation,  and  which  in  the 
first  place  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
honey,  its  use  for  this  purpose  would  not  be 
adulteration.  If  there  is  any  chemist  or  any 
bee-keeper  who  knows  of  some  chemical,  let 
him  be  free  to  stand  up  and  tell  us.  In  the 
mean  time  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  raising 
honey  to  a  temperature  of  180  degrees  may  not 
be  so  very  expensive.  One  bee-keeper  whom  I 
know  kept  his  honey  two  years  in  a  clear  liquid 
state,  when  extracted  it  was  first  poured  into 
pails,  these  paiU  being  afterward  put  Into  a 
wash-boiler  containing  water  nearly  holling.  A 
thermometer  was  osea;  and  when  the  honey  in 
the  pails  reached  180,  by  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  one  of  the  pails,  it  was  taken  out  and 
bottled  while  hot.  In  the  mean  time,  other 
pails  of  honey  were  put  into  the  boiler  of  hot 
water,  and  so  on  the  operation  continued.  I  do 
not  remember  how  much  he  could  heat  in  this 
way  in  a  day,  but  I  should  say  not  far  short  of 
1000  lbs.  But  you  people  In  Florida  probably 
would  not  want  to  fuss  with  wash-boilers.  If 
you  have  from  10  to  15  tons  of  honey  It  would 
pay  you  well  to  have  a  boiler  made  of  tin,  large 
pnouffh  to  cover  the  whole  top  of  the  stove. 
This  boiler  could  be  about  as  deep  as  a  common 
tin  pail.  To  economize  room  I  would  suggest 
using  60-lb.  square  cans,  the  tops  cut  off,  and 
nails  fastened  to  them.  If  these  bails  were  fas- 
tened to  the  corners  the  honey  could  be  poured 
right  from  these  cans  Into  Muth  Jars,  because 
the  tipped-over  corner  would  be  a  •*  lip,"  allow- 
inir  only  a  small  stream  to  run  at  a  time. 

Until  we  can  find  some  chemical,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
preventing  granulation  is  in  the  employment 
of  heat;  and  even  If  a  chemical  is  discovered,  it 
may  not  be  any  cheaper  nor  as  cheap.— Ed.] 


MOHAT'8  DfPBOVSKSNT  ON  THE  DBONE- 
OVABD. 


By  Frank  MeNay. 

There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  do  not  like 
to  force  their  bees  to  work  through  a  perforated 
entrance-guard  all  of  the  time,  yet  would  find 
it  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  do  so  a  part 
of  the  time;  for  instance,  while  they  are  visit- 
ing an  out-apiary  or  attending  church. 

I  have  used  the  common  entrance-guards  for 
this  purpose,  but  find  that  It  is  no  small  task  to 
put  them  in  place  on  a  large  apiary,  and  be  sure 
that  all  fit  so  that  a  queen  can  not  escape,  and 
then  remove  them  so  often.  This  dIflBculty  has 
led  me  to  invent  an  adjustable  entrance- guard 
that  I  leave  over  the  entrance  all  summer;  and 
by  means  of  a  convenient  slide  under  the  per- 
forated zinc  I  can,  in  ten  minutes,  either  open 
or  close  an  apiary  of  100  colonies  or  more,  so 
that  they  either  pass  under  the  zinc  or  through 
It  as  I  desire. 

When  the  slide  is  open,  the  guard  in  no  way 
Interferes  with  the  passage  of  the  bees;  but 
being  directly  over  the  entrance  it  acts  at  all 
times  as  a  guard  against  robbers.  I  will  send 
you  a  sample  to-day. 


This  was  made  to  fit  a  hive  similar  to  your 
Dovetailed  hive,  with  a  projecting  bottom- 
board.  To  use  it  on  an  even -front  hive  like 
your  chaff  hive,  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
perfect  fit  is  a  short  piece  of  common  lath 
nailed  on  to  pieces  A  A,  back  of  slide  B.  One 
can  soon  rid  the  hives  of  surplus  drones  by 
opening  these  slides  a  few  minutes  until  drones 
are  out,  then  close  them  before  they  return. 

Our  honey  crop  of  1895  was  greatly  reduced 
by  drouth  and  the  severe  frosts  of  May  12, 
which  ruined  the  basswood  bloom  in  this  vicin- 
ity. However,  as  my  apiaries  extend  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  from  home  in  opposite  di- 
rections, lightning  does  not  strike  them  all  at 
once.  Although  my  apiaries  near  home  were 
afflicted  by  both  severe  drouth  and  frosts,  still  I 
secured  several  tons  of  excellent  fall  honey,  all 
dark;  while  from  those  about  100  miles  south- 
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east  from  home  I  obtained  a  fair  crop  of  bass- 
wood  honey,  as  frosts  were  not  so  severe  there. 
From  those  farthest  northwest  we  extracted 
about  five  tons  of  very  white  honey  during  the 
autumn  months. 

I  will  send  you  a  sample  of  this  lot.  It  was 
all  obtained  from  the  remnant  of  the  noted 
Grimm  apiaries,  which  I  purchased  after 
the  death  of  Christopher  Grimm,  and  shipped  a 
carload  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the 
care  of  Herbert  Clute. 

As  some  may  infer  that  I  have  honey  to  sell, 
I  will  say  that  I  have  sold  all  of  my  crop,  and 
also  bought  and  sold  about  25  tons  from  other 
bee-keepers. 

Mauston,  Wis.,  Feb.  19. 

[Mr.  McNay  Is  one  of  the  extensive  bee-keep- 
ers of  Wisconsin;  therefore  when  his  improved 
drone- trap  came  to  hand  I  examined  it  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  knowing  that  he 
would  not  put  anv  thing  forth  that  would  not 
have  real  practical  merit.  Not  having  tried  it, 
but  having  tried  the  ordinary  drone-traps,  I 
am  pretty  well  assured  that  he  has  made  a  de- 
cided improvement.  To  attach  the  ordinary 
drone- guard  to  an  entrance  Just  about  the  time 
when  swarms  may  be  expected,  and  the  bees  are 
well  a-work  in  the  field,  disconcerts  them  con- 
siderably for  about  a  day  at  least.  The  incom- 
ing workers  will  hover  about  the  entrance  for 
some  time  before  they  essay  to  go  through.  Of 
course,  the  drone-guards  can  be  left  on  the  year 
through,  and  avoid  all  this  strangeness:  but 
that  compels  the  workers  to  pass  through  holes 
constantly  when  there  Is  no  need  of  it,  just  big 
enough  for  them  to  cro  through.  Mr.  McNay 
obviates  this  by  drawing  the  slide  B,  allowing 
the  bees  to  pass  into  the  entrance  at  C  freely. 
As  swarming  comes  on,  all  that  Is  necessary  is 
to  push  In  the  slide,  and  the  appearance  of 
things  is  changed  so  little  that  the  workers  will 
pass  Into  the  hive  as  usual,  without  appearing 
to  be  disconcerted.— Ed.] 


THE  MAOIC  8ECTI0N-FBE88. 


By  Jama  Cnrmac. 


GThe  magic  section-press  and  foundation- 
fastener,  as  represented  In  the  cut,  is  improved 
by  having  a  handle  attached  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  door,  similar  to  a  hand-stamp, 
that  the  palm  of  the  hand  Is  placed  on  when 
closing  the  door.  It  Is  the  simplest  and  most 
effective,  fastest,  strongest,  and  easiest  operat- 
ed, of  any  combined  device  on  the  market.  It 
can*t  get  out  of  order  unless  broken,  as  all  of 
the  parts  are  formed  of  malleable  Iron  and 
steel;  lamp-chimney  of  tin.  with  isinglass  In 
opening  to  regulate  the  blaze.  The  lamp  Is 
brass;  size  of  press,  7Xx8%  inches. 

To  operate  you  lay  the  section  on  the  door, 
as  shown  in  the  etching,  with  your  left-hand 
palm  on  the  handle  (not  shown);  close  the 
door,  which  swings  from  the  top;  allow  the 
starter,  which  you  pick  up  with  the  right  hand 
and  place  on  the  tablet  on  the  door,  to  slide 
down  and  touch  the  metal  tongue  which  passes 

hrough  a  slot  in  the  door,  and  is  warmed  by 


the  lamp.  This  contact  melts  the  wax  instant- 
ly. Allow  the  door  to  swing  back  a  trifle.  The 
starter  Is  brought  in  contact  with  the  section; 
the  swing  of  the  door  wipes  the  melted  wax 
from  the  metal  plate  and  fastens  the  starter  or 
full  sheets  secure.  The  machine  is  fastened  to 
a  table-leaf  or  board  by  two  metal  clamps  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  box.  It  is  quite  an 
easy  task  to  close  and  fasten  foundation  in  from 
three  to  four  thousand  sections  per  day. 


The  lever  that  closes  the  section  Is  hinged 
with  a  ball  socket  provided  with  rod  and  lever 
on  the  lower  end  beneath  the  bottom,  by  which 
you  regulate  the  opening  of  the  door.  As 
soon  as  the  work  on  the  section  Is  complete,  the 
doorof  its  own  accord  returns  to  the  position 
as  shown  in  cut,  ready. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

[We  have  tried  one  of  these  devices,  and  find 
that  they  will  fold  sections  and  put  In  founda- 
tion; but  our  people  can  not  make  it  work  as 
well  and  nicely  as  the  two  separate  machines 
we  are  using  and  advertising.— EId.] 


r--w*  ANSWERS  TO 

SeasohableCPesi 

Br  G.M.DOOLITTLK.dOROOl 


QUKKN8  MATING. 

Question.  —  Do  queens  of  second  swarms 
"  mate  "  before  or  after  they  lead  out  a  swarm? 
I  see  one  of  our  '*  bee-lights  "  says  that  "  per- 
haps they  may  mate  before  going  out  with  the 
swarm." 

Answer.— It  any  bee-keeper  of  any  promi- 
nence puts  forth  the  claim  that  any  queen 
leading  out  any  after-swarm  may  mate  the 
drone,  or  become  fertile,  before  she  so  leads  the 
swarms,  it  is  something  I  should  not  expect. 
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ftnd  shows  that  he  or  she  can  not  have  looked 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly.  I  have  made 
swarming  and  qneen-rearing  a  study  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  spending  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  upon  It;  and  if  any  queen  was  ever  fer- 
tilized, or  even  flew  out  to  meet  the  drone  while 
there  were  other  young  queens  in  the  cells,  it  is 
something  I  have  never  noticed,  and  something 
that  all  of  my  experiments  go  to  prove  never 
happens.  All  know  that  after-swarming  comes 
only  from  a  plurality  of  queens  in  the  hive,  and 
these  queens  are  always  those  which  have  nev- 
er been  out  of  the  hive  at  all,  except  as  they 
may  have  gone  out  with  an  after-swarm,  and 
been  returned  hy  the  apiarist.  As  a  rule,  dur- 
ing after- swarming,  all  young  queens  which 
would  naturally  emerge  from  the  cells,  except 
the  first  hatched,  are  kept  in  the  cells  by  a 
guard  of  bees  which  feed  them  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  cell,  made  by  the  young  queen 
trying  to  bite  the  cover  off;  and  these  queens 
are  constantly  quawking  because  they  are  kept 
prisoners;  and  the  one  which  has  her  liberty 
Is  piping  ba6k  in  her  enraged  condition— enrag- 
ed because  the  bees  keep  ^her  from  destroying 
these  quawking  inmates  of  the  cells.} 

While  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  is  kept  up 
in  the  hive,  no  queen  has  any  desire  to  mate, 
and  no  after-swarming  is  ever  conducted  ex- 
cept under  Just  such  a  state  of  affairs.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  where  after-swarms  had  been 
kept  back  for  several  days  by  unfavorable 
weather,  and  where  only  one  queen  went  with 
the  after-swarm,  I  have  had  every  evidence  to 
believe  that  said  queens  were  fertilized  while 
out  with  the  swarm,  as  I  saw  them  entering 
the  hive  with  the  drone  organs  attached  to 
them,  and  they  were  laying  two  days  after- 
ward. But  the  rule  is,  that  all  queens  accom- 
pauying  after-swarms  wait  about  their  wed- 
ding-trip until  they  are  established  in  their 
new  home,  when,  in  two  to  four  days  after 
hiviug,  on  some  pleasant  afternoon,  the  bees 
will  come  out  for  a  playspell,  and  the  queen  be 
seen  to  leave  the  hive  to  mate. 

6ETTING  BKK8  TO  WORK  IN  UPPEB  STORIES. 

Question.— 1  use  the  Simplicity  hive,  and 
wish  to  know  if  the  hanging  of  a  frame  of 
brood  and  honey  *' upstairs,'*  taken  from  the 
lower  story,  would  get  the  bees  up  and  to  work 
more  quickly.  I  use  full  wired  frames  of  foun- 
dation. 

Answer.— YeSj  it  would  in  many  cases;  but 
would  it  not  be  too  much  manipulation  for  the 
advantage  gained  ?  The  bees  will  follow  their 
brood  ** upstairs"  every  time;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  always  get  them  to  work  more  quick- 
ly, as  to  starting  comb-building,  than  by  other 
methods.  The  theory,  that,  as  bees  will  in- 
stinctively adhere  to  their  brood  wherever  it  is 
placed,  so  said  brood  will  set  the  bees  at  work 
wherever  there  is  brood,  needs  to  be  taken  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence;  for,  no  matter  whether 


the  brood  is  kept  together  or  separated,  the 
bees  will  not  go  to  work  storing  honey  or  draw- 
ing out  comb  foundation,  in  any  part  of  the 
hive,  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey;  and 
very  many  do  not  seem  to  think  otherwise 
than  that  the  bees  should  be  at  work  storing 
honey  on  every  pleasant  day  during  the  time 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  If  there  were  any  difficul- 
ty in  getting  bees  to  work  in  a  properly  arrang- 
ed surplus-apartment,  when  there  is  any  thing 
for  them  to  do,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  talk 
about  a  remedy;  but  my  experience  has  been 
that,  if  there  is  honey  in  the  flowers,  and  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  the  brood-nest  is  full  of 
brood,  or  brood  and  honey,  we  shall  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  the  bees  out  of  the 
surplus  -  apartment,  even  should  we  wish  it 
otherwise,  short  of  taking  said  apartment  from 
the  hive,  or  excluding  the  bees  therefrom.  I 
think  all  of  our  best  practical  apiarists  agree 
that,  with  good  average  queens,  a  good  strain 
of  bees,  proper  size  and  shape  of  brood-chamber, 
right  communications  to  the  surplus -recepta- 
cles, bees  will,  without  any  artificial  induce- 
ment, begin  in  the  surplus-apartment  Just  as 
soon  as  the  secretion  of  nectar  will  yield  any 
surplus. 

nxme- HrvB§  fob  wintbb. 

Question.— Wou\d  it  be  advisable,  when  pre- 
paring bees  for  winter,  to  place  the  combs  that 
the]  bees  are  going  to  winter  on,  in  the  upper 
story,  and  then  place  the  upper  story  on  an 
empty  lower  story?  If  prepa^  thus  would 
not  the  dead  bees  and  foul  air  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  warm  pure  air  stay  at  the  top?  o 

^Tuii^er.— Here  is  a  question  which  should 
have  been  answered  last  November,  but  was 
overlooked;  and  as  the  writer  has  prompted 
me,  from  being  anxious  to  have  a  reply,  I  ven- 
ture to  thus  put  it  in.  although  somewhat  out 
of  season. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  some  advantage  in 
having  the  hives  elevated  a  little  above  the 
usual  position  during  winter;  and  if  it  could  be 
done  without  too  much  work,  undoubtedly  it 
would  pay.  But  I  should  not  want  that  eleva- 
tion, when  the  hives  are  on  their  summer 
stands,  to  be  as  much  as  the  whole  depth  of  a 
hive.  I  think  that  Dr.  Miller  has  about  the 
right  idea  in  his  reversible  bottom -board— the 
elevation,  when  on  the  reversed  or  winter  side, 
being  about  two  inches.  I  think  this  depth 
better  than  any  greater  depth.  I  am  using 
some  of  these  bottom-boards  this  winter;  and, 
while  they  are  a  success  with  Dr.  Miller,  I  am 
using  the  precaution  which  I  think  should 
always  be  given  when  trying  any  thlnp  new- 
go  slow  till  I  have  proven  the  thing  success 
In  my  locality. 


//  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings^  make  knoum 
the  reijuest  on  a  postaU  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses^ and  we  uHll,  ujith  pleasure^  send  them. 
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FRUIT  BLOOM  IN  FLORIDA. 

There  are  many  Le  Gonte  and  Kieffer  pear- 
trees  In  this  locality,  and  they  are  now  white 
with  bloom,  with  bees  humming  over  them. 
Peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  lovely  in  their 
pink  garb,  and  all  nature  rejoices.  Honey 
peaches  are  as  large  as  hazelnuts,  which  taper 
to  a  point;  but  peentoes  are  flat,  like  a  small 
tomato.  These  early  varieties  of  peaches  have 
so  far  escaped  injury  from  frosL 

The  ti-ti  is  now  blooming,  and  many  other 
flowers,  so  that  bees  have  no  lack  of  pasture, 
even  if  the  orange  bloom  has  disappeared  for 
the  present.  Mrs.  L.  Hajirison. 

St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla.,  Mar.  14. 


those  that  are,  are  small  and  clean.  The  drop- 
pings that  have  fallen  through  the  wire  on 
those  below  are  dry  and  of  a  brown  color. 
Hadn't  you  noticed  that  bees  that  are  winter- 
ing nicely  nearly  always  show  this  brown  dost? 
I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  plan  that  I  will 
leave  all  wire  cloths  under  next  winter.  It  Is 
the  same  as  practically  taking  away  the  bot- 
tom-boards for  cellar  wintering,  except  my 
bees  will  be  left  in  the  house-apiary. 

P.  A.  Salisbury. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  29. 


ANOTHER  mSTANCB  OF  8LIP8HODNB88  IN  PUT- 
TING UP  HONEY. 

The  article  by  G.  F.  Bobbins,  page  171,  and 
your  editorial,  page  183,  on  slipshod  methods  of 
putting  up  honey,  induce  me  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  the  fall  of  18M I  was  obliged  to  provide  my 
bees  with  winter  stores.  I  ordered  a  barrel  of 
honey  from  St.  Louis,  at  3K  cts.  When  it  came 
to  hand  I  found  that  it  had  been  an  extra-fine 
article  of  fall  honey,  put  into  an  old  dirty 
whisky-barrel  which,  at  the  time,  must  have 
contained  several  pints  of  whisky  mixed  with 
charred  scales  from  the  barrel.  The  same 
honey,  put  up  with  proper  care,  might  have 
easily  sold  in  St.  Louis  for  6  or  7  cts.  Note  the 
difrerence--465  lbs.  at  8)^c— $15.92.  The  same 
quantity  at  6c— C27.3D— a  difference  of  111.38. 

Centerville,  Iowa.  G.  B.  Replogle. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  WAX  FROM  HONEY. 

The  flavor  of  honey  here  is  strong  and  rank. 
Could  you  tell  me  of  a  plan  to  turn  surplus 
frames  of  honey  into  wax  by  feeding  back  in 
the  late  fall?  That  is  the  only  time  I  could 
give  the  bees  close  attention.  I  have  25  colonies 
In  10-frame  hives.  E.  M. 

[We  have  had  no  experience  along  the  line 
you  call  for,  and  8haII,  therefore,  be  obliged  If 
some  of  our  subscribers  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries where  wax  is  the  principal  commercial 
product  from  the  hive  will  enlighten  us.— Ed.] 


BOTTOM  VENTILATION  FOR  HOUSE  APIARIES. 

Last  fall,  when  I  packed  the  bees  for  winter 
I  thought  I  would  leave  on  all  the  wire-cloth 
screens  under  the  hives  in  the  house-apiary, 
thinking  that  the  bees  would  winter  better; 
but  after  more  walking  around  the  stairway  I 
concluded  to  try  only  one.  That  one  has  win- 
tered so  nicely  that  now  I  wish  I  had  left  all  of 
them  on.  This  one  colony  is  nice  and  dry,  and 
hardly  any  bees  are  to  be  found  on  the  bottom; 


REE8  A8  FERTIUZBR8. 

I  have  a  nursery  and  market- garden  and 
small -fruit  farm.  I  keep  bees  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilization.  Of  course,  I  could  not  give  any 
positive  facts  with  regard  to  this  matter;  but 
it  is  my  impression  that  they  are  a  benefit  to 
the  production  of  small  fruit.  But  I  am  posi- 
tive that  they  do  not  injure  fruit,  as  I  have 
watched  them  for  years.  We  are  troubled  with 
sparrows,  which  will  destroy  grapes  and  other 
small  fruit;  and  I  have  found  tbat,  after  they 
have  been  picked  by  birds,  the  bees  will  suck 
the  Juice;  and  I  have  found  sections  partly 
filled  with  berry-Juice,  but  only  at  times  when 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  honey.  As  to  the 
effect  on  seeds,  I  have  found  frequently  a  cross- 
fertilization,  and  of  late  years  have  always 
bought  my  own  seeds  for  fear  of  this  cross-fer- 
tilization. Daniel  Noblb. 

Clintonville,  Wis.,  Feb.  20. 


BEADS  FOR  SPACERS. 

I  see  in  Gleanings,  page  57,  that  you  and  Dr. 
Miller  have  been  discussing  nails  as  spacers  for 
brood-frames.  Tell  Dr.  M.  to  get  some  beads 
and  put  one  on  the  nail  before  he  drives  it  in. 
He  can  get  beads  the  right  size.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  thing.  If  you  and  Dr.  M.  wish, 
you  can  laugh  at  the  old  Scotchman  who  still 
remains  your  well-wisher.        David  Dickie. 

Sparta,  111.,  Jan.  24. 


A  NEW  HIVE  SUGGESTED. 

Dr.  Miller:— Vfhdkt  possible  objection  oould 
be  raised  against  a  hive  14x17^x11^  inside,  and 
frame  Inside  10x15)^,  5^  top- bar?  T-tin  supras 
of  lKx43^x43<  will  fit  exactly.  This  will  give 
the  much-lauded  compactness  of  brood-cham- 
ber for  breeding  and  wintering,  to  my  notion; 
capacity,  3000  square  inches. 

Carthage,  O.,  Jan.  22.  Joseph  Meysb. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

A  possible  (and  I  think  real)  objection  is  that 
it  would  be  adding  a  hive  of  new  dimensions, 
thus  working  against  the  idea  of  trying  to  hold 
to  as  few  kinds  as  possible.  Being  of  an  odd 
pattern  would  make  it  a  little  more  expensive. 
Other  objections  would  vary  according  to  the 
views  of  the  objector.  Those  who  like  an  eight- 
frame  hive  or  smaller  would  call  it  too  large, 
for  it  is  nearly  equivalent  in  size  to  an  ll-frame 
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Langstroth.  Dadant  would  think  it  rather 
small.  Advocates  of  the  ten-frame  Langstroth 
might  ohject  that  it  did  not  give  enough  super 
SQfface.  Some  would  say  the  frames  are  too 
deep  for  comb  honey.  Perhaps  those  are  enough 
'* possible  objections;**  but  if  you  try  it  you  will 
probably  find  it  a  pretty  good  hive,  although  not 
many  others  will  be  likely  to  adopt  it.  I  don*t 
figure  the  capacity  3000.  C.  G.  Millbs. 

Marengo,  111. 

THE  CLDiATK  OF  WABHINOTON  STATE;  A 
"  WHACK  '*  AT  RAMBLER. 

I  notice  an  article  by  Rambler  in  which  he 
says,  in  part,  **  An  enterprising  bee-keeper  of 
Latona.  Washington,  has  adopted  the  sensible 
plan  of  leaving  that  wet  country  during  the 
raioy  season,  and  sojourning  in  the  salubrious 
climate  of  Southern  California,"  etc.  Now,  I 
live  In  Washington,  and  have  been  in  Califor- 
nia and  a  good  many  other  States,  and  I  wish  to 
enter  a  protest  against  his  libel  of  our  State.  If 
Rambler  would  have  this  **  enterprising  bee- 
keeper** leave  California  when  it  gets  too  hot, 
and  Maine  when  too  cold,  or  some  other  State 
when  he  gets  dried  up,  he  would  be  "  on  the 
jamp'*  all  the  time.  The  rainy  season  here  is 
not  so  bad  as  some  people  would  have  you 
believe;  and  for  my  part  I  like  it.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union.  I  have  30 
colonies  of  bees.  I  examined  them  on  the  16th 
of  February,  and  there  were  young  bees  in  the 
hives  then.  W.  E.  Daniell. 

Sumner,  Wash.,  Feb.  24. 


H0BUCK*9  HALTED  MILK;  ITS  COMPOSITION,  ETC. 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  malted  milk, 
would  say  that  it  consists  of  50  per  cent  of  pure 
fresh  cow*s  milk,  sterilized;  26.25  per  cent  of 
wheat,  rich  In  gluten;  23. per  cent  of  barley 
Aalt,  and  .75  per  cent  of  ash  and  alkaline  mate- 
rial. It  is  a  fully  cooked  and  partially  predi- 
gested  food,  having  a  very  pleasaat  taste,  per- 
fect solubility,  freedom  from  any  Injurious  or 
harmful  ingredients,  and  which  will  supply  the 
most  concentrated  nutrition  in  the  most  easily 
digested  and  convenient  form.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, for  delicate  children,  invalids,  and  In 
other  cases  where  the  matter  of  diet  is  of  vital 
Importance,  with  the  very  best  of  satisfaction. 

^Ve  are  pleased  to  note  that  you  have  used 
the  preparation  personally  with  good  satisfac- 
tion, so  you  are  doubtless  conversant  with  many 
of  its  uses  and  advantages.  As  regards  Its  use 
for  the  grubs  of  young  bees,  we  regret  that  we 
are  unable  to  advance  any  opinion  or  advice, 
never  having  had  any  opportunity  of  testing  its 
value  for  this  purpose,  and  not  knowing  exactly 
what  the  composition  of  a  proper  food  for  such 
a  case  would  be. 

We  have  noticed  one  thing  in  connection  with 
malted  grain,  and  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  "  grains  **  that  are  left  after  the  extrac- 


tion of  the  valuable  nutritive  properties  from 
the  malted  grain;  and  that  is,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  they  seem  to  have  a  great  attraction  for 
honey-bees.  We  think  that  this  would  show 
there  is  something  in  malted  milk  which  honey- 
bees would  have  an  affinity  for.  We  hope  that 
some  of  the  bee-keepers  will  try  the  product, 
and  should  like  to  hear  from  them  as  to  the 
success  they  have  with  it. 

HoRLicK*8  Pood  Co. 
Racine,  Wis.,  March  12. 


SECTIONS  CROSSWISE  OR   LENGTHWISE   OF   THE 
FRA1CE8. 

Dr,  C.C,  MUler:— In  running  for  comb  honey 
would  it  be  a  disadvantage  or  advantage  to 
place  the  sections  croaswUe  in  the  super  to  the 
brood-frames?  I  have  noticed  the  practice  of 
some  bee-keepers,  of  putting  the  frames  in  lAe 
upper  story  crosswise  for  extracted  honey.  Is 
not  such  practice  wrong  in  practice  and  in  the- 
ory? This  refers  to  the  square  hives,  Gallup 
frames,  and  similar  hives.  Novice. 

Beaumont,  Cal.,  March  2. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

If  a  hive  is  set  perfectly  level,  I  suppose  it 
can  not  make  any  very  great  difference  how  the 
super  is  put  on.  But  It  lsn*t  the  easiest  thing 
to  have  it  exactly  level,  and  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage in  having  it  incline  forward.  That 
helps  the  bees  about  cleaning  out.  With  the 
hive  inclining  in  that  way,  I  certainly  shouldn't 
want  either  sections  or  extractlng-frames  to 
run  crosswise,  for  they  wouldn't  hang  level,  and 
sections  would  be  built  to  one  side.  In  any  case  " 
it  seems  better  to  have  frames  or  sections  In 
super  running  the  same  way  as  In  the  lower 
story.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  III. 

NUMBERINd  HIVES. 

ReQuisites.— A  set  of  brass  stencil  numbers, 
1}4  inch,  40  cents;  brush  and  ink,  25  cents. 

Stencil  the  numbers  on  your  hives.  If  you  * 
want  to  change  the  number,  and  your  hives  are 
painted,  a  wet  cloth  will  rub  the  numbers  off 
In  a  few  seconds;  but  it  will  stand  the  weather 
more  than  a  year.  If  your  hives  are  not  paint- 
ed, a  few  strokes  with  A.  I.  R.*s  10-cent  iron 
plane  will  remove  the  old  number.  Try  this. 
It  is  better  than  tags  tacked  on. 

Rumford,  Va.  R.  F.  Ritchie. 

Dr.  Miller's  second  question,  on  page  168,  re- 
minds me  that,  in  Germany,  according  to 
Rauchfuss  Bros.,  alfalfa  yields  no  honey,  even 
wnen  cultivated  In  large  areas. 

Arvada,  Col.  P.  L.  Thompson. 


O  busy  bee!  exalted  so! 

We'd  work  like  you,  we  vow, 
If  we  could  loaf  six  mont 

As  you  are  loafing  now. 

—Washiiigton  Star. 
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Apr.  1. 


Eight  extra  pages  again  this  issue. 


In  our  last  issue  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  bee- 
keepers to  subscribe  toward  the  Langstroth 
monument  fund;  and  Bro.  York,  of  the  Amerir 
can  Bee  Joiimaly  in  commenting  on  this,  finds 
the  same  thing  to  be  true  among  his  readers.  I 
can  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  giving  it  up  yet, 
more  especially  as  some  of  our  friends  across  the 
water  have  given  generously  for  this  purpose. 
Surely  we  American  bee-keepers  can  not  afford 
to  be  outdone  by  friends  in  England  and  Rus- 
sia. As  I  said  before,  fifty -cent  and  dollar  sub- 
scriptions are  all  we  ask  from  the  mass  of  bee- 
keepers. Every  dollar  will  be  accounted  for: 
and  when  the  proper  time  comes  it  will  be  turn- 
ed over  to  Mr.  Langstroth*s  daughter.  Some  of 
the  friends,  perhaps,  would  not  like  to  have 
their  names  published  opposite  their  small  sub- 
scriptions, and  so  we  thought  we  would  publish 
none.  

FREIGHT  RATES  ON  HONEY. 

Freight  rates  on  extracted  honey  and  syrup 
oughtlto  be  the  same;  but  here  in  the  East  and 
in  the  South,  honey  is  classed  higher.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  one  should  not  go  as  cheap- 
ly as  the  other.  We  have  been  working  to  get 
honey  in  the  class  of  syrup  for  the  East,  but  so 
far  have  not  succeeded.  Bee-keepers  of  the 
South  have  been  putting  forth  similar  efforts. 
At  the  bee-keeping  congress  at  Atlanta  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  get  a  concession  from 
the  Southern  llnes.L  Mr.  W.  S.  Hart,  a  member 
of  that  committee,  writes: 

I  wish  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
I  have  received  very  courteous  treatment  from  the 
traffic  managers,  and  now  feel  very  sure  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  rate  on  extracted  honey  to  that  on 
syrup  will  at  least  be  secured  over  lines  in  this 
State.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  all  parties  interested,  will  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  secure  this  reduction  for 
the  whole  South  and  West  through  the  meeting  in 
Washington  to  be  held  next  month.     W.  S.  Hart.  ^ 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  Mar.  17. 


success  of  this  year's  meeting  shall  not  be  preventr 
ed  by  holding  the  North  American  so  strictly  to  Its 
pledges  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Doubtless  some 
other  year,  and  that  very  soon,  the  G.  A.  B,  will 
meet  in  Lincoln  or  Omaha;  and  then,  if  we  find  it  a 
good  thing  to  follow  It  around,  there  will  be  such  a 
Dig  meeting  of  bee-keepers  as  will  simply  astound 
our  Nebraska  friends,  although  accustomed  to  big 
things.— American  Bee  Journal. 

The  President  of  the  North  American  says  he 
is  agreed,  provided  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers 
are.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  grand 
opportunity  of  one  cent  a  mile,  they  surely  will 
be  agreed  also.  One  reason,  yes,  the  main 
reason,  why  the  North  American  has  been  so 
poorly  attended  at  its  various  meetings  is  be- 
cause of  the  railroad  fares.  Here  is  the  only 
chance  to  get  low  rates. 


where:  SHALL.  THE  NEXT  NORTH  AMEHICAN^ 

BE  HELD? 
Affain  we  want  to  suggest  the  experiment  of  fol- 
lowing the  G.  A.  R.  encampment  this  year.    As  the 
Grand  Army  meets  in  St.  Paul  In  September,  and 
hat  city  will  be  pretty  well  crowded  then,  we  think 
that  Minneapolis  would  be  the  proper  place.    All 
could  get  round- trip  tickets  to  St.  Paul,  and  then  a 
small  street-car  fare  would  take  them  to  Minne- 
apolis In  a  few  minutes  more.    It  seems  to  us  this 
plan  Is  worth  trying,  as  the  railroad  fare  will  be 
onlv  one  cent  a  mile  at  tliat  time. 
Whlfe  we  know  that  it  was  practically  decided  at 
he  St.  Joseph  convention  that  the  North  American 
n  1H96  should  go  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  still  we  also  know 
hat  those  good  western  people  are  willing  that  the 


THE  TOUGHNESS  OF  THE  NEW-PROCESS  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

When  we  made  foundation  by  the  old  process, 
dipping  in  short  lengths  and  running  through 
the  mills,  we  trimmed  the  sheets  by  hand  with 
a  sharp  butcher-knife  around  a  form  to  regu- 
late the  size  of  the  sheet.  In  making  founda- 
tion by  the  new  process,  the  sheeting  is  not  only 
turned  out  automatically,  but  the  trimming  and 
piling  up  is  done  automatically  also.  Very  re- 
cently, having  an  odd-sized  order  for  the  new 
wax,  we  had  occasion  to  do  considerable  trim- 
ming by  hand.  It  was  then  we  discovered  that 
this  kind  of  sheeted  wax  was  very  much  harder 
to  trim.  Women  used  to  do  the  trimming  by 
hand  of  the  old  dipped  wax;  but  if  we  did  not 
have  the  automatic  machinery  for  trimming 
our  new-process  foundation,  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  have  a  good  strong  man,  with 
good  big  arms  and  a  large  butcher -knife. 
'*  Why,"  said  one  of  the  women,  as  she  trimmed 
by  hand  a  lot  of  the  new  foundation,  '*  this  wax 
trims  ever  so  much  harder." 

Recent  tests  in  Florida  having  shown  that 
the  old  dipped  foundation  was  live  times  more 
liable  to  sag,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  new 
wax  should  trim  so  much  harder. 


GRADING  honey;  CO-OPERATION  OF  BEK- 
JOURNAL8. 

On  page  82,  in  the  Review^  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  commenting  on  what  I  said  on  page  232,  says: 

In  1892  the  North  American,  in  its  meeting  at 
Washington,  still  further  "revised"  this  grading 
and  adopted  it.  Since  then  the  Review  has  kept  this 
grading  at  the  head  of  its  market  column,  and  it  is 
printed  on  the  blanks  sent  out  to  dealers  for  thrtsir 
use  In  Kivlng  quotations,  and  quotations  are  given 
in  conformity  with  that  grading.  The  editor  of 
Gleanings  suggests  that  we  take  up  the  Miller 
{H'adlng  and  use  it,  and  says  that  Gleanikgs  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  with  any  of  Its  ootemporaries. 
Good!  But  why  adopt  the  grading  of  a  private  in- 
dividual (unless  it  Is  better)  when  that  adopted  by 
the  leading  bee-keepers*  society  of  this  country  has 
been  in  use  three  years  by  one  Journal,  and  during 
that  time  not  one  criticism  has  been  made  by  dea^ 
ers  or  shippers?  if  that  adopted  by  the  North 
American  has  any  faults,  let  them  be  pointed  oat 
and  have  them  corrected  at  its  next  meetino-:  but 
don't  encourage  the  use  of  different  sets  of  rules 
for  grading,  and  thereby  bring  In  **  confusion  worse 
con  founded." 
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Since  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  called  my  attention 
to  It,  I  have  carefally  compared  the  two  grad- 
Ings  side  by  side;  and  I  must  confess  that  the 
one  he  uses,  adopted  by  the  Washington  North 
American,  has  the  advantage  In  point  of  brief- 
ness. It  also  has  another  important  advantage 
—that  it  has  been  tried,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  says, 
three  years,  and  "during  that  time,  not  one 
criticism  has  been  made  by  dealers  or  shippers." 
This  is  a  big  point  in  its  favor.  In  order  that 
onr  readers  may  more  easily  compare  the  two, 
I  reproduce  the  Miller  grading  and  the  Wash- 
ington North  American  grading  side  by  side. 


Washington. 

Faxct.— All  sections  to  be  well' 
filled:  comb«  stralgrht.  of  even 
thiclrae«i8,  and  firmly  attached 
to  all  f  oar  sides :  both  wood  and 
comb  annoUed  by  travel-Htain, 
orotberwliie;  all  the  celltt  seal 
ed  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
the  wood. 


No.  L-All  Motions  well  filled, 
bat  oombs  uneven  or  crooked, 
detached  at  the  bottom.or  with 
bat  few  cells  onsoiled  ;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsealed  by 
invel-fftain  or  otherwise. 


MlLLEB. 

Fanct.  — All  combs  straight, 
white,  well  filled,  firmly  faMten- 
ed  to  wood  on  all  four  Ade*; 
all  cells  ivealed;  no  pollen,  pro- 
polis, nor  travel  stain. 


No.  1.— Wood  well  Kraped.or 
entirelv  free  from  propolis  ; 
one  side  of  the  section  sealed 
with  white  cappinffs.  free  from 
pollen, and  having  all  cells  seal 
ed  except  the  line  of  cells  next 
the  wood ;  the  other  side  white, 
or  but  slifirhtly  discolored,  with 
not  more  than  two  cells  of  pol- 
len,  and  not  more  than  ten 
cells  unsealed  bettide  the  line 
of  cells  touching  the  wood:  the 
comb  fastened  to  the  wood  on 
four  sides. 

No.  1.— Three-fourths  of  the 
total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed  :  wood  well  scraped  of 
propolis. 

No.  S.-Must  wei«h  at  least 
half  as  much  as  a  fuU-weiff ht 
section. 

For  the  classes  of  honey  I 
would  sugvest  the  four  already 
in  use,  suiBciently  understood 
from  the  names  alone;  namely, 

UOHT,  AMBSB,  DARK,  KEXSOt. 


In  addition  to  this  the  honey 
is  to  be  classtfled  aooordtng  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white, 
smber.anddark.  That  Is,  there 
»111  be  "  fancy  white," ''  No.  1 
<isrk,"etc. 

The  reader  will  readily  see  that  the  Washing- 
ton is  briefer,  and  really  covers  all  the  Miller 
grading  does,  with  the  exception  that  It  allows 
for  no  No.  2.  The  editors  of  the  b^ -journals 
conld  easily  hitch  on  such  a  number  if  such 
should  be  necessary.! 

Now,  then,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
need  very  much  discussion.  What  we  need 
now  is  action  on  the  part  of  bee-Journals.  If  a 
majority  of  the  others  agree,  I  am  willing  to 
commence  with  the  Washington  North  Ameri- 
can grading,  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  our 
Honey  Column,  the  same  as  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  been  doing.  Why  do  I  select  the  Washing- 
ton? Because  it  has  been  tested  three  years, 
and  the  other  has  not  been  tested  at  all ;  and 
because  it  really  covers  all  that  is  set  forth  in 
the  Miller  grading.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
commission  men  who  have  furnished  us  quota- 
tions have  also  furnished  them  for  the  Review. 
That  being  the  case,  they  could  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  grading  used  in  the  Review, 
in  GuBAifiNOs. 

If  all  the  editors  fall  into  line,  the  system  will 
be  practically  universal ;  and  thereafter  shipper 
and  buyer  can  designate  their  honey  by  this 
grading.  No  doubt  it  will  save  a  good  many 
jangles,  and  a  good  deal  of  descriptive  matter 
regarding  honey  that  now  is  necessary.  What 
aay  you,  brother-editors  ? 


SPBINe    FBBDINO   A   LA    BOABDMAN;     HOW    TO 

GET  ALL  THE  HONEY  OF  THE  FIELDS 

INTO  SURPLUS. 

Althouoh  this  subject  was  quite  fully  cov- 
ered by  our  friend  Mr.  Board  man  in  our  col- 
ums  a  few  months  ago,  it  seems,  from  the 
number  of  inquiries  that  are  pouring  in,  that 
the  matter  is  not  perfectly  understood  yet,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  few  addi- 
tional hints,  with  a  little  repetition,  perhaps, 
along  at  this  time,  especially  since  this  kind  of 
feeding  will  need  to  be  begun  now  in  two  or 
three  weeks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  syrup  should  be  made 
by  mixing  sugar  and  water  In  equal  propor- 
tions. You  can  use  heat  to  dissolve  the  sugar 
if  you  prefer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
Pour  the  sugar  and  wat«r,  equal  parts,  into  an 
extractor-can,  and  turn  vigorously  for  a  few 
minutes.*  In  half  an  hour  or  so  you  will  find  a 
clear  limpid  syrup  ready  to  draw  off  from  the 
honey-gate  of  the  extractor  into  those  glass  Jars 
of  the  Boardman  feeders. 

I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  this  feeder,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  best  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  feeding.  It  per- 
mits of  the  syrup  being  fed  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  when  the 
feeders  are  empty  they  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  without  open  • 
ing  the  hive  or  disturbing  the 
bees.  In  almost  a  mlnute*s  time  it  is  possible 
to  tell  what  feeders  are  empty  in  an  apiary  of 
75  or  100  colonies.  Just  by  glancing  down  the 
rows,  and  walking  rapidly  across  one  end  of 
the  yard.  For  spring  feeding,  at  least,  an  en- 
trance feeder,  especially  Boardman's,  is  alto- 
gether the  best. 

A  great  many  write,  asking  if  it  is  necessary 
to  feed,  providing  the  hive  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  stores.  Not  so  necessary;  but  if  you 
wish  to  carry  out  the  Boardman  idea  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  would  be  advisable  to  feed  all 
the  colonies.  Those  that  have  a  good  supply 
already  will  be  stimulated  by  the  feeding,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  commence  raising  a  lot  of 
brood;  and  that  means  a  host  of  young  bees 
and  a  lot  of  honey  later  on  in  the  season,  if 
there  is  any  to  be  had.  Even  if  the  bees  are 
fairly  well  supplied  with  stores,  they  won*t 
rear  brood  any  thing  as  they  do  when  a  fresh 
supply  is  coming  in  every  day.  Of  course,  the 
colonies  that  are  well  supplied  do  not  require 
as  much  syrup  as  the  others  that  are  running 
short.  But  suppose  the  combs  are  stored 
and  the  brood -nest  will  permit  no  more.  Such 
combs  of  sealed  stores  taken  out  and  set  aside 
will  come  In  play  for  winter. 

Perhaps  you  may  argue, ''  What  is  the  use  of 
buying  syrup  to  feed  bees  in  the  spring,  when 

♦If  you  haven't  an  extractor,  use  a  tub  and  a 
stick. 
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they  have  already  enough  to  carry  them 
throQgh  till  the  honey-flow?'* 

"  Enough  "—there's  the  point !  If  they  have 
Just  barely  enough,  the  bees  will  scrimp  and 
economize  in  someway,  to  make  their  stores 
last;  and  the  only  way  for  them  to  economize 
is  to  cut  down  brood -rearing— very  poor  econ- 
omy for  you,  certainly. 

"But,"  you  say,  "if  I  feed  the  bees  a  little 
every  day,  the  hives  will  be  crammed  full  of 
syrup,  and  I  shall  be  out  of  pocket  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  barrels  of  sugar." 

What  of  it?  You  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  end 
by  having  a  IJEirge  force  of  bees  to  gather  the 
honey  if  it  does  come;  and  then  when  that  time 
arrives,  it  will  be  shoved  right  into  the  supers, 
because  there  will  be  no  room  for  it  in  the 
brood -nest.  The  honey  from  the  fields  will 
bring  a  higher  price,  and  you  have  made  a  first- 
class  trade— sugar  for  honey.  More  than  all, 
your  brood -combs  will  be  filled  with  the  very 
best  of  winter  stores— much  better  than  honey 
stores,  and  much  cheaper.  And  suppose  you 
are  out  of  pocket  several  barrels  of  sugar. 
Suppose  you  have  fed  1000  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup, 
costing  you,  say,  4  cts.  per  lb.  (when  ripened), 
and  suppose  you  get  in  exchange  1000  lbs.  of 
honey.  The  latter  ought  to  bring,  if  clover  or 
basswood,  from  8  to  9  cts.  Clearly,  then,  you 
have  made  a  profit  of  at  least  4  cts.  per  lb.  on 
the  syrup,  or  an  aggregate  of  $40.00  on  the 
trade,  because  the  honey  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  sugar  syrup  in  the  brood- nest. 

As  Mr.  Boardman  well  says,  the  farmer 
thinks  nothing  of  feeding  his  stock,  expecting 
to  get  returns.  He  who  would  say  he  could  not 
afford  to  feed  his  hogs  well  because  the  grain 
that  he  would  feed  them  would  cost  money, 
would  be  considered  a  fool  indeed. 

In  view  of  the  poor  honey  years  that  bee- 
keepers have  been  having  of  late,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  what  little  honey  has 
come  in  has  Just  about  filled  the  brood-nest, 
and  no  more,  leaving  little  if  any  surplus,  it 
would  look  as  if  Mr.  Boardman's  idpa  of  sub- 
stituting syrup  for  honey,  and  pocketing  the  big 
difference  in  price  between  the  syrup  and 
honey,  was  simply  utilizing  good  business  sense. 

One  year  when  I  called  on  Mr.  Boardman,  he 
had  quite  a  crop  of  honey.  He  had  been  feed- 
ing, as  I  have  above  explained.  His  neighbors 
round  about  him  did  not  feed,  and  did  not  get 
any  surplus  honey.  I  firmly  believe  that  many 
of  our  bee-keeping  friends  can  Just  as  well  be 
getting  a  little  surplus,  and  a  little  money  for 
it,  as  to  be  going  ahead  on  the  old  plan  of  get- 
ting no  surplus,  and  nothing  but  bees  in  fair 
condition  for  winter.  But  suppose  a  big  honey- 
flow  does  come,  and  you  have  followed  Mr. 
Boardman's  method  of  feeding;  your  hives  are 
filled  full  of  sugar  stores,  and  capped  over,  and 
Just  fairly  boiling  over  with  bees.  It  is  perfect- 
ly evident  yon  are  going  to  get  a  big  crop  of 


honey  that  year,  and  aU  of  thcU  honey  wQl  be 
surplus. 

One  of  my  warm  friends  in  Canada  has  writ- 
ten me,  earnestly  protesting  against  feeding 
the  bees  as  Mr.  Boardman  does,  clear  up  to  the 
time  when  honey  is  coming  in.  He  insists  that, 
as  soon  as  bees  begin  to  gather  from  natural 
sources,  they  will  crowd  some  of  the  sugar 
syrup  from  the  brood-nest  up  into  the  sections 
or  surplus  combs.  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Boardman  on  this  very  point,  and  he  is  very 
certain  that,  as  he  practices  feeding,  it  is  not 
done.  I  have  also  talked  with  other  prominent 
bee-keepers,  and  written  for  the  private  opinion 
of  others.  All  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  hot 
little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
source.  But  we  will  suppose  that  my  Canadian 
friend's  point  is  well  taken.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  then,  stop  feeding  within  a  week  or  two  of 
the  expected  honey-flow.  If  the  stores  in  the 
brood -nest  are  capped  over,  there  certainly  can 
be  no  possible  danger  of  the  syrup*s  being  car- 
ried above. 

Takfng  the  matter  all  in  all,  Mr.  Boardman's 
idea  of  feeding  offers  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
short  honey  seasons— in  short,  what  will  enable 
us  to  get  all  the  honey  tnere  is  in  the  field  into 
surplus  without  wasting  any  of  it  in  brood- 
rearing. 

BBNTON'8    BEK-BOOK— A   30,000   EDITION;     HOW 
TO  GET  A  COPY. 

The  following  letter  is  Just  as  hand,  and  will 
contain,  I  am  sure,  very  welcome  news  to  those 
who  have  been  desirous  of  securing  a  copy  of 
that  unique  bee-book  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Dear  Ernest:— ViWi  you  kindly  Inform  your  readers 
that  Senator  Burrows'  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  has  passed  both  branches  of  Congress,  and 
Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  ?  This  provides 
for  the  publication  of  20,000  copies  of  *'  Bulletin  No. 
1,  on  the  Honey-bee:"  16,000  of  these  will  be  distrib- 
uted by  Members  of  Congress,  and  tSOOO  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  Department  In- 
forms me  they  nave  over  2000  applications  on  file 
now;  and  as  soon  as  It  is  known  that  another  edition 
Is  to  be  published  they  will  be  deluged  with  appli- 
cations. Bee-keepers  should  apply  to  their  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress:  and  should  their  allot- 
ment be  exhausted  their  letters  will  be  sent  to  the 
Department.  This  Is  essential  for  two  reasons— It 
win  relieve  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
time,  and  will  impress  upon  Congress  the  magni- 
tude of  our  Industry,  the  appreciation  of  the  bulle- 
tin, and  the  appreciation  or  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  constttueccy.  Gbo.  B.  Hilton. 

Fremont,  Mloh.,  Mar.  Id. 

Congress  has  felt  as  it  never  did  before  the 
influence  of  bee  keepers  all  over  our  land;  aud 
even  if  we  get  nothing  more  than  this  one 
edition  of  the  book,  the  effect  will  be  such  that 
In  the  future  our  representatives  in  Congress 
will  know  that  we  are  not  a  mere  handful; 
and,  as  Mr.  Hilton  well  says,  it  will  impress 
upon  Congress  the  magnitude  of  our  industry. 
Personally  I  feel  like  throwing  up  my  hat  and 
** hollering"  "Hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States!" 
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Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.— Matt. 
20:28. 

Some  time  last  fall,  when  the  nights  were 
cool,  a  farmer  was  retaming  home  after  hav- 
ing disposed  of  a  load  of  prodace  In  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  some  25  miles  away.  His  home  was 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Medina, 
among  the  hills  of  Hinckley.  Down  in  a  hol- 
low between  two  great  hills  there  is  a  spring 
aud  a  watering- troQffh.  It  was  after  night; 
for  In  order  to  make  the  trip,  one  has  to  start 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  return  late  in 
the  evening.  Our  friend  got  off  his  wagon  to 
ancheck  his  horses  to  let  them  drink;  and  as 
he  was  chilly  he  was  striking  his  arms  across 
his  chest  to  get  warm.  The  watering-place  is 
oat  of  sight  between  the  hills,  and  1  believe 
there  is  no  dwelling  near.  Now,  while  he  was 
occapied  as  I  have  described,  somebody  came 
up  from  behindt  knocked  him  down,  or  threw 
him' down,  rifled  his  pockets,  and  escaped  in 
the  darkness.  1  believe  thev  got  between 
twenty  and  thirty  dollars.  The  man  was  a 
farmer.  Without  question,  he  had  been  having 
the  same  difficulties  that  all  the  rest  of  us  have 
had  to  contend  with  during  the  past  year- 
severe  drouth,  and  then  small  prices  for  the 
small  crop  tliat  was  secured  by  unusual  pains 
and  labor.  I  do  not  know  what  his  product 
was  that  he  took  into  the  city,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  potatoes,  for  be  would  not 
have  received  so  much  money  from  even  a  very 
large  load  of  potatoes.  This  money  may  have 
been  needed  to  pay  his  taxes.  Perhaps  he  rents 
a  farm.  If  so,  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
meager  result  of  his  hard  labors  during  the  past 
season,  and  needed  to  pay  the  rent.  Perhaps 
his  wife  and  children  were  depending  on  the 
money  for  necessary  food  and  clothing.  Who 
could  have  the  heart  to  take  a /armer'a  hard 
earnings,  without  rendering  an  eoulvalent?  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  how  business  men  can 
have  the  heart  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  wit h  a 
farmer;  and  I  confess  that  I  have  more  than 
once  paid  rtKyre  fur  their  produce  than  I  could 
really  afford,  because  I  felt  sorry  for  them.  It 
is  enough  to  sadden  one's  heart  to  witness 
occurrences  that  are  going  on  in  almost  every 
neighborhood,  to  say  nothing  of  reading  the 
reports  of  crime  that  fill  our  newspapers,  indi- 
cating there  is  a  large  class  of  humanity  who 
have  so  little  heed  or  care  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Now.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
ground  that  the  world  is  all  biaul.  for  it  is  not 
true.  A  great  majority  of  our  people  mean  to 
be  fair  and  upright  in  deal— that  is,  they  mean 
to  after  a  fashion.  Sometimes  they  are  biased 
by  preludice:  sometimes  they  get  contrary  and 
wicked  because  others  have  wronged  them; 
but  to  one  who  Is  looking  for  glimpses  of  the 
noble  and  Godlike  and  true,  they  will  always 
be  found.  A  great  many  times  they  will  be 
coming  up  unexpectedly.  Yes,  every  little 
while  we  see  glimpses  of  that  Christlike  spirit 
that  Is  embodied  In  our  text— **  Not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister.'*  That  is,  there 
Is  a  great  amount  of  that  trait  In  humanity 
whose  foremost  thought  and  anxiety  Is  not 
«el/.  but  the  general  good  of  humanltv  at  large. 
Oh  how  I  do  love  to  see  that  spirit!  Something 
turns  up,  and  one  neighbor  savs  to  another, 
"There  Is  your  chance.  John.  Why  don't  you 
go  ahead  and  make  all  you  can  out  of  It?" 
John  replies,  '*Yes,  there  Is  a  chance,  and  I 


should  be  very  glad  Indeed  to  avail  mvself  of  It 
were  It  not  that  It  Is  going  to  cut  off  tne  bread 
and  butter,  or  Inconvenience  some  other  poor 
fellow."    but  let  us  go  back  to  our  story. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  person  was  who  knock- 
ed that  farmer  down  and  robbed  him  of  his 
hard  earnings.  They  did  not  get  him  to  put 
him  In  the  county  Jail;  or,  at  least,  If  they  did 
It  was  for  some  other  offense.  He  Is  probably 
at  large;  and  as  he  succeeded  without  detec- 
tion, he  Is  readv  for  another  Job  of  the  same 
kind,  for  this  Is  the  sad  result,  dear  friends,  of 
letting  the  criminal  go  unpunished.  To  tell 
the  truth,  there  Tuis  been  a  second  attempt  at  a 
similar  thing  in  that  very  neighborhood. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  state  of  the 
man*s  heart  who  did  this  deed.  Although  I 
have  talked  with  great  numbers  of  criminals, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  found  a  man  so  base 
and  low  and  Inhuman  as  to  undertake  to  defend 
himself  In  doing  an  act  like  this.  I  have  seen 
quite  a  good  many  who  claimed  it  Is  all  right 
to  rob  a  rich  man.  They  would  say,  *'  He  has 
more  than  he  needs,  anyway;  he  could  not 
have  come  by  It  honestly,  or  why  should  he  be 
so  rich  and  I  so  poor?"  and  similar  excuses; 
but  I  have  never  talked  with  anybody  who 
even  tried  to  excuse  himself  for  knocking  down 
and  robbing  a  poor  hard-working  man.  Quite 
a  few  have  admitted  they  did  it,  but  that  it 
was  done  (at  least  so  they  said)  while  they  were 
intoxicated.  Whlskv  obliterates  every  spark  of 
humanity.  Very  likely,  highwaymen  fortify 
themselves  with  liquor  before  committing 
crimes  of  this  kind;  but  if  this  is  true,  they 
must  admit  a  heart  so  depraved  that  It  could 
coolly  and  deliberately  plan  such  robbery. 
There  are  those  among  our  readers— a  very 
few— who  call  my  religious  enthusiasm  a  sort 
of  craze  or  hobby  of  mine;  but  I  think  that 
even  these  people  acknowledge  It  Is  a  grand  and 

Sratseworthy  hobby,  where  it  leads  one  to 
evote  his  life  to  the  thought  embodied  In  our 
text—"  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister." 

Every  little  ^hUe  nowadays,  some  one  says 
there  are  too  many  people  In  the  world:  there 
is  not  room  for  them  all.  Mv  friend,  there  is 
wide  room— room  for  the  untold  thousands  who 
feel  that  their  mission  Is  "not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister."  Perhaps  you  wonder 
why  I  am  taking  up  things  so  directly  opposite. 
I  am  doing  it  to  show  you  the  contrast.  The 
highwayman  deliberately  tramples  upon  every 
thing  Cfhrlstllke.  He  puts  under  foot  every 
humane  thought.  He  says  by  his  acts,  "I  do 
not  care  If  this  man  did  earn  the  money  honest- 
ly by  the  sweat  of  his  face;  I  do  not  care  if  he 
is  poor  and  needy;  I  do  not  care  how  hard  he 
has  worked,  nor  now  patiently  he  has  deprived 
himself  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
He  has  got  some  money  in  his  pocket,  and  I  am 
going  to  Tiave  It,  right  or  wrong.  If  he  Is  stub- 
bom  and  unmanageable,  I  expect  to  Mil  him  if 
I  can  not  get  his  money  otherwise.  I  do  not 
care  for  retribution.  If  they  catch  me  and  pun- 
ish me,  I  shall  have  to  take  it,  for  I  am  going 
to  have  his  money  anyway." 

The  thought  has  often  occurred  tome, "  What 
do  these  men  do  with  this  money  after  they 
get  It— the  money  they  are  willing  to  barter 
soul  and  body  for?  Is  there  any  comfort  or 
satisfaction  possible  to  such  a  one?  Does  he 
enjov  his  food,  or  is  there  any  enjoyment  In 
drinK.  and  in  the  indulgence  of  tne  lower 
sensual  appetites?"  Then,  again,  I  wonder,  is 
a  man  ever  converted  to  Christ  Jegus  after  he 
has  gone  down  to  such  depths?  Does  he  ever 
turn  round  and  devote  his  life  toward  our  text 
— "  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  "  ? 
Bad  men  of  almost  all  kinds  have  been  reform- 
ed and  converted.    I  should  be  glad  to  know  If 
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there  has  ever  been  such  a  thing  as  a  converted 
highwayman.  What  shall  we  do  with  people 
of  this  class  when;  they  are  brought  to  justice  ? 
When  a  man  deliberately  murders  an  innocent, 
unoffending  person,  Just  to  get  his  money,  is 
there<any  other  or  better  way  than  to  put  nim 
out  of  the  world  by  legal  process? 

What  wonderful  capabilities  there  are  in 
human'  progress,  both  upward  and  downward! 
We  stand  appalled  when  we  witness  such 
depths  of  wickedness  as  the  human  heart  is 
capable  of  planning.  Again,  we  stand  appalled 
when  we  see  how  wlllinglv  and  cheerfully  some 
unselfish  soul  gives  his  life  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  his  fellow-  men.  We  are  led  to  rejoice 
and  feel  proud  of  humanity  when  we  see  with 
what  alacrity  great  numbers  of  people,  scatter- 
ed far  and  wide,  spring  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  Armenians.  Then  we  are  appalled  at 
the  crimes  and  iniquity  exhibited  by  some  other 
child  of  humanity  that  lives  right  next-door 
neighbor,  perhaps.  How  shall  we  lessen  crime, 
and  increase  tue  Godlike  spirit?  The  work  in 
both  directions  is  a  slow  process.  The  high- 
wayman gets  bad  by  degrees,  little  by  little. 
The  missionary  who  risKs  his  life  to  save 
others,  probably  got  to  be  a  missionary  by  slow 
degrees.  It  may  not  be  profitable  to  spend  very 
much  time  in  asking  now  sin  comes  Into  the 
human  heart.  We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  there  is  only  one  great  remedy.  It  comes 
from  Him  who  spake  the  words  of  our  text. 
There  may  be  other  agencies  that  are  helping; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see— so  far  as  God  has  seen 
fit  to  giveime  a  glimpse  of  this  vast  universe 
as  it  is— I  can  see  but  one  cure  for  sin.  It  {« 
Christ  Jesus— it  is  the  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping of  the  spirit  that  he  brought  into  the 
world.  The  children  who  are  taught  in  their 
infancy  to  love  that  beautiful  thought, '' Not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  how 
useful  and  valuable  they  become!  and  herein  is 
the  only  real  happiness— that  of  being  self- 
sacrificing.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes 
about  every  day  taking  delight  in  looking  after 
the  comforts  and  wants  of  oth^^  is  happy  all 
day  long.  They  are  the  ministering  angels 
here  on  earth. 

Dear  reader,  you  are  standing  in  this  great 
throng.  Perhaps  you  stand  midway  between 
the  two  extremes.  What  is  the  great  inspiring 
thought  of  your  life?  Is  it  self  or  other  people? 
What  kind  of  example  are  you  setting  ?    While 


line  of  the  text— "Not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  I  am  afraid  some  of  the 
mothers  are  not  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  text 
either.  By  the  way,  when  somebody  tells  you 
there  are  too  many  people  in  the  world,  just 
remind  them  that  there  is  a  great  vacancy 
right  here.  There  is  an  unceasing  and  con- 
stantly unfilled  demand  for  women  helpers— 
for  skillful,  neat,  cheerful,  careful  girls  to  do 
work.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  girls, 
either.  I  have  known  women  of  fifty  who  were 
real  treasures  in  a  household— household  angels 
you  might  almost  call  them,  and  there  is  room 
for  thousands  upon  thousands.  Our  little  text 
sums  up  the  great  unfilled  want— ministering 
angels.  Well,  we  will  not  demand  angels  just 
now,  for  probably  we  can  not  get  them  (wouldn't 
appreciate  them-^wouldn^t  know  U  if  we  had 
them);  so  we  will  say  ministering  women  or 
girls— those  who  come  Into  the  home  to  minis- 
ter—that is,  to  wait  on  the  people,  and  do  what- 
ever is  to  be  done,  and  not  to  be** waited  on" 
themselves.  The  true  Christ  spirit  will  fix  it 
all  with  both  mistress  and  maid.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  each  and  all,  study  more  earnestly  that 
pure  and  unselfish  life  In  the  lx>ok  that  God  has 
given— the  spirit  that  will  help  us  to  live  with 
the  inspiring  ambl  tion,"^ot— to-^be— mintetercd 
unto,—but—to^minister.'* 


Health  Notes. 


HEALTH    TOOD8  AT  A  TSRY  LOW  PRICE,  ALL  READY 
I  Uf  TOUB  HOMES.  0 

Friend  Boot:— Wheat  grits,  Pettljohn*s  food,  etc., 
unless  cooked  for  a  longi  time,  say  three  or  four 
hours,  are  hard  to  digest,  as  any  one  can  tell. 

The  Franklin  Mills  entire-wheat  flour,  made  Into 
a  gruel  or  thick  mush,  and  cooked  half  a  dar.  will 
digest  much  easier  than  any  of  the  so-called  break- 
fast ffrains.  Where  the  stomach  will  stand  It,  a 
handful  of  dates  will  make  It  very  palatable,  or  a 
little  cream  over  It.  This  Is  much  better  than  milk 
for  weak  stomachs,  as  a  general  thioff. 

I  find  that  apple  sauoe  is  easier  to  digest  than  any 
other  fruit;  but  it  must  be  run  through  a  colander 
to  make  it  fine.  Bach  one  will  have  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  fruit  agrees  best.  I  can  digest  prunes 
easier,  also,  if  made  very  flue. 

Zwieback,  if  ffround  in  a  hand-mill,  is  lust  as  good 
as  granola,  and  imuch  cheaper.  It  can  be  usea  In  a 
multitude  of  ways.  Cooked  with  milk  it  is  floe.  A 
puddiDg  can  be  made  with  it  and 


TT  uat  Kiiiu  ui  oAttuiuit:  are  juu  otsbbiuK  ^     Tvuiie  puodiDg  can  De  maoe  with  It  and  apples,  which  is 

I  utter  these  words  I  ask  myself  the  question,  nearly  as  good  as '*  apple  pie,"  by  paring  and  quar- 

"A.  I.  Root,  what  kind  of  example  are  you  set-  terlng  the  apples,  placing  m  an  earthen  dish,  and 

ting?"    And  my  conscience  troubles  me  as  I  coverlnjr  with  soaked  zwieback,  as  above,  and  then 


baked  till  the  apples  are  tender, 
can  be  added  as  desired. 
Claremont,  Va. 


Dates  or  raisins 
A.  F.  Ames. 


g?"  And  my 
review  the  life  I  am  living.  I  dol enjoy  minis 
terlng  to  others,  and  I  do  enjoy  being  a  servant. 
I  am  proud  of  the  name  servant.  It  is  my 
name.  I  tire  myself  out  every  day  in  service—  After  reading  the  above  I  sent  to  our  feed- 
mostly  in  service  for  others;  but  yet  in  many  store  for  two  quarts  of  their  very  best  wheat, 
things  I  am  selfish  still.  I  reel  ashamed  to  be  The  cost  was  yit;e  cents.  We  ground  it  rather 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  terribly  hard    fine  through  a  large-sized  coffee  or  spice  mill 


work  for  me  to  put  off  my  daily  meals  or  my 
daily  Bleep,  in  order  that  I  may  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  somebody  else.  When  it  is  some- 
body I  love,  it  is  not  so  very"  hard,  of  course; 
but  the  Master  says, ''  Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you."  Sometimes  I  do  this,  and  I  always 
feel  happy  after  doing  it,  but  it  is  hard  work. 
These  glorious  texts  seem  awav  up  above  my 
head.  I  have  to  reach  up  and  climb  up  out  of 
selfishne.sB  into  that  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

I  wonder  If,  among  our  readers,  there  are 
many  whom  the  world  classes  as  "hired  girls" 
—girls  or  women  who  are  employed  to  help  the 
mother  do  the  housework.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  your  neighborhood,  but  almost  every- 
where I  go  there  is  much  complaint  because 
they  can  not  get  girls  to  "  work  out."    Such  as 


one  that  we  use  In  the  store.  This  was  cooked 
several  hours,  as  directed  above ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that,  after  using  it  a  week,  I  can 
not  see  but  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  of  the 
health  foods.  The  cost  is  only  a  little  over  a 
cent  a  pound  for  the  raw  meal.  The  wheat 
was  first  carefully  picked  over,  then  washed 
until  the  water  could  be  poured  off  perfectly 
clear.  It  was  then  dried  and  ground.  I  feel 
sure  the  coarse  particles  of  bran  are,  in  my 
case,  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment.  It 
was  first  cooked  to  a  sort  of  mush,  sliced  up 
when  cold,  and  warmed  up  in  the  oven  before 
being  put  on  the  table.  Of  course,  I  used  it 
with' my  beefsteak,  taking  at  each  meal  twice 
as  much  lean  meat,  perhaps,  as  of  the  vegeta- 
ble food.    Now.  here  is  one  of  the  very  best 


they  do  get  do  not  seem  to  fill  the  want  exactly.  Jiealth  foods.    Perhaps  it  stands  at  the  head,  or 
Their  spirit  does  not  seem  to  be  along  in  the    close  to  the  head,  in  the  way  of  a  vegetable 
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diet,  and  the  cost  Is  almost  Insignificant.  The 
suggestions  in  regard  to  making  home-made 
granola,  especially  where  the  housewife  has 
unoccupied  time  on  her  hands,  are  also  quite  an 
item.  Of  course,  these  readily  cooked  food- 
preparatlons  are  a  great  advantage  where  the 
mother  of  the  home  has  her  time  all  occupied, 
or  where  saving  monev  is  not  so  much  of  an  ob- 
ject. In  one  of  my  former  articles  somebody 
understood  me  as  saying  that  I  would  place 
zwieback  next  to  lean  beef,  and  ahead  of  other 
lean  meats.    Not  so.    80  far  as  my  experience 

?:oes,  and  with  the  majority  of  people  suffering 
rom  indigestion,  I  would  place  lean  meat  of  all 
kinds  far  ahead  of  any  vegetable  food.  Then 
comes  the  zwieback,  the  mush  made  of  ground 
wheat,  or  whole-wheat  flour,  etc. 

how  to  get  up  a  delicious  supper  inopive 
:minute8,  and  at  a  very  insig- 
nificant COST. 
Have  bread   and  milk  for  supper.    Do  you 
say  that  is  old?    Well,  hold  on  a  bit.    Substi- 
tute, for  the  bread,  zwieback  made  of  whole- 
wheat flour,  and  scald  the  milk;  then  break 
the  zwieback  Into  it  while  it  is  smoking  hot. 
You  see  I  am  getting  so  I  can  use  milk  once 
more;   but  Nature  seems  to  say,  *' Take  these 
good  things  a  little  at  a  time  to  commence  with. 
Go  slow,  and  don't  clog  the  machinery.*' 


HBAI^TO  THBOUOH   BRBATHIlfQ. 

Mr.  Root:— Let  me  oontrlbute  a  mite  for  the  bene- 
fit of  your  readers,  espedallr  for  those  of  weak 
lungs.  It  is,  to  uige  the  cultivation  of  our  breath- 
ing powers.  This  seems  necessary  when  we  oonsid- 
er  that  not  one  person  in  ten  is  In  the  habit  of  usinf 
an  eighth  of  the  breathing  capacity  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us.  I  will  rerommend  a  plan,  free  of 
all  oott,  and  at  no  expenditure  of  time,  for  it  can 
be  practioed  when  not  otherwise  occupied,  either 
sitting  or  standing,  better  when  out  of  doors.  Fill 
the  lungs  full  of  air  through  the  nose  (Just  here  let 
me  say  that  it  is  not  healthy  to  breathe  through  the 
mouth;  the  nose  was  made  for  respiration,  the 
mouth  for  eating  and  for  speech).  Draw  in  a  full 
inspiration,  and  let  It  pass  out  slowly  through  the 
almost  closed  lips.  Repeat  this  several  times 
through  the  day,  and  follow  it  up  every  day  as 
often  as  Is  convenient,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  the  air  goes  down  into  all  parts  of  the  lungs: 
and  if  you  are  not  dressed  loosely  about  the  waist, 
you  will  find  that  your  clothes  are  preventing  a  full 
respiration,  and  consequently  your  blood  will  not 
be  fully  oxygenized  and  purified  as  it  should  be, 
and  your  health  will  suffer  ultimately.  Practice 
this,  dear  readers,  nnd  recommend  It  to  others. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  A.  H.  Van  Dorbn. 


^^H^^ 


CHBMICAI.    fertilizers;    can    we    afford   TO 

USE  THEM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STABLE 

MANURE  IN  OUR  HIGH-PRESSURE 

GARDENING  ? 

A  few  days  ago  I  .propounded*the  following  to 
our  Ohio  Experiment  Station: 

Friend  Oreen:—l  want  to  plant  about  an  acre  of 
Thopoufirhbred  potatoes  this  season,  and  I  want  to 
make  the  biggest  yield  possible,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. Now,  you  know  somethliifr  about  our  rich 
ffTound.  Will  It  pay  us  to  use  commercial  fertilizers 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  ?  As  I  expert 
my  crop  to  be  worth  from  $5.00  to  110.00  per  bushel, 


potash  enough.  Guano  and  stable  manure,  espe- 
cially when  lime  is  also  used,  produces  a  prompt 
and  unmistakable  result  every  time.  I  don't  be- 
lieve 1  should  want  to  try  mizinff  my  own  fertilizer. 
I  have  been  thinkinjr  of  getting  Mapes'  special 
potato-manure.  Could  you  or  some  of  your  people 
advise  me  briefly  ? 

You  see,  our  rich  creek- bottom  land  has 
already  been  filled  so  full  of  stable  manure  that 
it  will  grow  300  or  400  bushels  per  acre  of  pota- 
toes; and  from  the  experiments  1  have  made  I 
felt  doubtful  as  to  whether  even  the  potato- 
fertilizers  would  produce  any  result  worth 
mentioning,  although  I  remember  to  have  seen 
big  results  from  the  use  of  these  same  fertilizers 
during  my  visit  at  the  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster.    Below  I  submit  their  reply: 

Mr.  Root:— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  121  h,  asking 
my  opinion  as  to  the  probable  profit  in  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  on  potatoes  on  your  rich  soil, 
I  must  say  that  I  think  under  the  circumstances 
you  will  And  profit  in  using  them  freely— at  the  rate 
of  1000  pounds  per  acre,  or  more.  We  have  often 
said  that  here  at  the  station  we  did  not  get  the 
money  back  which  was  expended  for  fertilizers; 
but  for  all  that,  the  fertilizers  have  always  increas- 
ed the  potato  crop,  when  the  right  kind  was  used. 
This  has  been  true,  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil. 
Now,  I  am  confident  that  you  can,  by  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, increase  the  crop  20  to  90  per  cent,  even  on 
your  rich  soil,  and  this  will  pay  with  the  variety 
which  you  intend  to  plant;  but  it  might  not  with 
any  kind  which  you  had  to  sell  at  ordinary  market 
prices. 

In  order  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutehell  I  submit 
the  following  propositions,  deduced  from  the  results 
of  our  experiments  on  four  distinct  classes  of  soil, 
some  of  the  work  having  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  five  years: 

1.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  has  never  increased  the 
potato  crop. 

2.  Potash,  in  different  forms,  has  sometimes  given 
an  increase,  but  not  always,  and  has  never  paid  for 
Itself  when  used  alone. 

8.  Superphosphate,  in  the  form  of  dissolved  bone 
black,  acid  phosphate,  and  odorless  phosphate  (basic 
slag)  have  always  increased  the  potato  crop,  even 
on  the  richest  soil. 

4.  When  a  mixture  of  the  three  ingredients  above 
named  has  been  used,  the  increase  has  been  greater 
than  with  superphosphate  alone. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  increase  with  superphosphate 
alone  has  usuallv  been  6  to  7  cents  per  bushel;  but 
the  greatest  profit  per  acre  has  usually  been  when 
a  combination  of  the  three  elements  was  used. 

6.  Thus  it  appears  that,  although  superphosphate 
is  the  ruling  ingredient,  the  other  elements  are 
needcMd  in  connection  with  it:  and  this  seems  to  be 
more  especially  true  as  the  quantity  of  superphos- 
phate Is  Increased. 

I  believe  that  you  would  find  profit  in  using  1000 
pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes*  potato-manure;  but  that 
a  mixture  of  your  own  would  be  cheaper  and  per- 
haps better.  Five  hundred  pounds  superphosphate, 
300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  200  pounds  of  muri- 
ate of  potash,  would  cost  about  f33.00  per  ton;  and 
for  your  soil  it  Is  as  good  as  any  thing  that  I  can 
suggest.  1  f  you  were  to  add  to  this  200  or  300  pou  nds 
per  acre  of  tankage  it  would  be  still  better,  because 
the  latt4*r  fs  slower  in  acting  than  the  nitrate  of 
soda.  Why  not  mix  your  own  fertilizers?  It  will 
pay,  and  you  are  more  sure  of  getting  what  you 
want.  If  you  investigate  the  matter  you  will  surely 
be  an  advocate  of  home-mixed  fertilizers. 

We  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  business  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  fertilizers,  but  we  should  not  do  our 
duty  to  the  farmers  If  we  did  not  tell  them  what  we 
know  to  be  facts;  and  It  is  a  fact  that  it  will  pay 
them  to  do  their  own  mixing,  unless  they  use  very 
small  quantities.  W.  J.  Green. 

Wooster,  O.,  Mar.  14. 

a  The  above  gives  me  an  idea  that  I  never  got 
before;  namely,  that,  while  nitrate  of  soda  and 
potash  used  alone  on  a  crop  may  give  no  benefit 
that  can  be  perceived,  the  two  (singly  or  to- 


I  can  afford  to  ferUlii»  heavily,  even  if  it  does  cost  j.pthAH  when  n«?Pd  in  or  nn«ction  with  «»ome 
me  money.    I  have  already  tried  nitrate  of  soda,  ^  ^f^^^^^J' ^!^n^'^^"^2  J°   ^^"^^^  ^^,7, 

butcannotseethatltdoesanygoodonourgrounds,  other  fertilizers,  may  be  iniportant  and  valu- 
neither  do  strong  ashes  have  much  if  any  effeot.  t.  able.  Some  veara  ago  I  made  a  heavy  appllca- 
Prof.  niorn  once  said  that  our  clay  soil  had  already  Atlon  of  Mapes'  special  potato- fertilizer,  and  bar- 
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vested  a  great  crop  of  potatoes;  but  as  I  found 
out  they  used,  in  preparing  this  article,  chemi- 
cals that  my  soil  did  not  need,  I  was  prejudiced 
against  using  it.  With  the  many  cares  I  have 
already  on  my  hands,  I  presume  I  shall  use  the 
Mapes  fertilizer  again  this  season;  and  I  shall 
be  sure  to  have  some  test  rows,  without  any 
application  whatever,  that  I  may  see  what  ben- 
efit I  can  get  from  it. 

MAULK'S  THOROU6BBBBD  POTATO  AT  THE  OHIO 

BXPBBIMBNT  STATION;    TRSTINd  NEW 

POTATOES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Boot:— Oa  page  152 of  Glsaninqs,  in  speaking 
of  Mauie's  Barly  Thoroughbred  potato  at  tne  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  you  make  the  following  state- 
ment: 

'*The  Thoroughbred  is  857  bushels,  besides  being 
almost  as  early  as  the  Barly  Ohio;  and  it  seems  a 
little  singular  that  they  do  not  make  more  of  a  stir 
about  it  in  their  comments." 

In  my  remarks  regarding  this  variety,  which  you 
quote  on  a  preceding  page,  you  will  see  that  I  state 
tnat  we  tested  it  one  season  only,  and  in  a  small 
way.  The  fact  is,  we  had  fourteen  hills  only— not  a 
very  larffe  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  make  much 
of  a**  stir.*'  If  the  variety  should  turn  out  to  be  as 
good  as  It  promises  to  be,  I  shall  be  glad  to  praise  it 
more  highly;  but  with  the  meager  facta  which  I 
now  have  concerning  it  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
saying  more  than  has  been  said.  It  often  happens 
that  a  variety  does  well  one  season  and  poorly  the 
next,  even  on  the  same  soil;  and  small  plots  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy.  Suppose  that  the  soil 
where  we  had  this  kind  planted  was  Just  a  little 
richer  than  the  average  of  the  field,  or  that  we  made 
a  slight  mistake  in  weighing.  Since  we  had  to  mul- 
tiply the  vield  of  our  small  plot  by  874  to  get  the 
rate  of  yield  per  acre,  il  will  be  seen  that  a  very 
small  variation  or  error  becomes  exceedingly  large 
after  the  calculation  is  made.  A  variation  of  a  sin- 
gle ounce  to  the  hill  makes  a  difference  in  the  result 
of  nearly  18  bushels  per  acre;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  variation  from  the  normal  might  have  been 
greater  than  that,  and  we  not  able  to  detect  the 
dilferenoe  in  the  soiL  Ordinarily  we  make  our  plots 
the  ^  of  an  acre  in  size,  and  duplicate  them  besides, 
thus  reducing  the  possible  error  to  a  very  low  limit. 
The  limit  of  error  In  small  plots  is  so  larire,  and  one 
season's  trial  so  untrustworthy,  that  I  have  often 
thought  it  might  be  better  if  our  reports  were  with- 
held until  we  get  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  sea- 
sons' trials  and  the  average  of  several  large  plots. 

It  seems  best,  however,  after  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  to  give  out  the  restuts  at  first; 
for  the  results  of  our  trials  are  simply  to  be  taken 
as  evidence,  which  isto  t>e  put  alongside  of  evidence 
secured  by  others,  before  a  correct  verdict  can  be 
rendered.  The  final  verdict  Is  to  be  rendered  by  the 
public  after  sufliclent  evidence  comes  in.  We  can 
not  settle  the  status  of  a  variety;  we  simply  help  to 
do  it;  and  the  difference  between  our  work  and 
that  of  outsiders  is  that  we  are  unbiased,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  careful  than  the  average  potato- 
grower. 

Now,  Mr.  Root,  please  remember  that  we  are 
working  for  the  public,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  constituency  consists  of  growers  or  buy- 
ers, while  the  originators  and  dealers  are  compara- 
tively few. 

It  migrht  help  to  Increase  sales  somewhat  if  we 
were  to  make  more  of  a  stir  about  promlalnp  new 
varieties;  but  in  my  opinion  the  public  Rains  more 
than  it  loses  by  not  buying  very  heavily  of  new 
varieties  until  they  are  proved,  and  the  price  is 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  rate;  hence  it  is  our  dutv 
to  be  conservative,  and  not  to  bestow  praise  until 
we  know  It  is  deserved.  It  is  better  to  err  on  this 
side  than  on  the  other.  W.  J.  Orbbn. 

Wooster,  O.,  Mar.  16. 

Friend  Oreen,  in  my  remarks  I  did  not  think 
of  criticising  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  On 
the  coutrary,  what  I  had  in  mind  was  right 
along  in  line  with  your  remarks.  I  rejoice  that 
we  have  men  in  such  important  positions  as 
this,  who  are  careful  and  conservative.  Of 
course,  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  only  14 
hills.  I  am  verv  glad  indeed  ihat  you  have 
given  us  this  little  insight  In  regard  to  your 
work  and  reports. 


SCABBY  POTATOES- 

Ihave  a  small  quantit/  of  choice  seed  potatoes 
that  were  grown  in  an  old  pasture,  and  in  one  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  field  the  potatoes  were  somewhat 
scabby.  I  should  like  to  know  if  It  is  safe  to  plant 
such  seed  without  treating  It.  What  is  the  beet  way 
to  treat  such  potatoes  to  prevent  scab  in  the  expeo^ 
ed  crop  ?  Tubers  are  nice  and  smootb,  excepting 
some  from  this  particular  portion  of  the  patch. 
This  strip  ran  crosswise  of  the  rows,  and  eveir 
variety  was  diseased  on  this  part  of  the  ground. 
The  varieties  are  Mills'  Prize,  Stanley,  Monroe  Seed- 
ling, and  Freeman.   The  last  I  got  of  you. 

Arlington,  Neb.,  Feb.  81.  Q.  M.  Whitford. 

Most  surely  you  should  treat  your  scabby 
potatoes  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Dissolve  4 
ounces  in  30  gallons  of  water.  Wash  your  scab- 
by potatoes  thoroughly,  then  put  them  in  a 
coarse  loose  sack  and  immerse  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  solution.  Take  them  out  and  dry 
them,  and  they  are  ready  to  plant.  But  even 
this  treatment  will  not  secure  clean  potatoes  on 
the  same  strip  of  ground  you  mention.  You 
probably  will  have  scabby  potatoes  there  again 
unless  you  devote  the  ground  to  some  other 
crop  for  two  or  three  years.  The  only  way  to 
kill  the  scab  fungus  in  the  ground,  that  I  know 
of,  is  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  say  150  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  or  about  1  lb.  to  every  square  rod.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Rural  New-Forher, 
and  the  results  of  careful  experiments  have 
been  recently  given  in  one  of  the  experiment- 
station  bulletins.  Sulphur  costs  about  2  cts.  a 
pound  by  the  barrel.  While  some  varieUes  of 
potatoes  are  much  more  liable  to  scab  than 
others,  it  appears  from  your  experiment  that 
almost  any  variety  will  be  scabby  if  planted  on 
scabby  ground.  Potatoes  that  contain  no  scab, 
or  that  have  been  treated  as  above,  nlan  ted  on 
ground  that  has  always  been  free  from  scab, 
are  apt  to  be  smooth.  But  you  are  liable  to 
start  the  scab  fungus  by  the  manure  used.  If 
you  feed  your  scabby  potatoes  to  the  cow,  and 
then  spread  your  cow  manure  over  your  ground, 
you  are  apt  to  have  scab  of  the  worst  kind  all 
over  where  the  manure  was  spread. 

MAULB*8  BABLT  THOBOUGHBBED  IN  TBK  GRBKN- 
HOU8B. 

We  now  have  potatoes  as  large  as  goose-eggs, 
but  a  good  many  of  them  are  injured  a  good 
deal  by  being  nipped  by  the  frost;  and  then,  to 
add  to  the  damages  of  the  frost,  I  made  a  blan- 
der by  letting  them  get  too  dr7.  The  tops  be- 
gan to  turn  yellow,  and  they  snowed  signs  of 
ripening  up.  I  thought  it  might  be  want  of 
moisture,  so  they  were  watered  several  Umes; 
but  it  seems  I  did  not  water  them  enough. 
They  are  in  one  of  the  middle  beds  6  feet  wide 
and  about  30  feet  long.  This  bed  is  boarded  up 
from  the  paths  about  two  feet  all  around;  so 
you  will  notice  this  gives  it  a  big  chance  to  dry 
out.  Well,  during  these  March  days  it  has 
dried  off  faster  than  I  thought  for.  When  I 
tried  aoaklng  the  bed  with  water,  running  it  on 
until  the  wat^r  ran  through  into  the  paths, 
then  I  found  out  what  the  matter  was;  and  we 
have  now  the  handsomest  potatoes  in  Uie 
greenhouse,  both  tops  and  tubers,  that  I  think 
anybody  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  tops  are  fully 
two  feet  high,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  green 
(untouched  by  insects  of  any  kind),  that  Is 
enough  to  delight  the  eye  of  any  potato-grower.  * 
Many  are  now  budded,  all  reaoy  to  blossom. 
We  expect  them  to  be  ripe  in  time  for  outdoor 
planting.  We  propose  to  make  every  potato 
commence  to  sprout  before  we  plant  them  out 
in  the  field. 

SETTING    THE   GLASS  IN   OUB   CHEAP   HOT-BBD 
SASH. 

In  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  I  saw  the  t 
idea  of  using  clay  to  bed  the  glass,  instead  of 
putty.    This,  of  course,  is  for  the  kind  of  sash 
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where  the  glasb  slides  In  grooves.  Make  up 
your  sash,  give  them  one  or  more  good  coats  of 
paint,  but  be  sure  that  the  grooves  are  clear 
oefore  the  paint  dries.  RunnlBg  a  soft  stick 
aroQDd  the  grooves  the  last  thing  will  insure 
this.  Now  slip  in  the  glass;  but  instead  of 
usiog  putty  to  make  them  tight  so  they  will 
not  rattle  or  leak,  use  fine  vellow  clay  mixed 
np  with  water.  The  clay  had  better  be  dried, 
palverizpd,  and  sifted  well  to  get  out  all  the 
coarse  sand  and  foreign  matter.  Now  make  it 
into  a  smooth  putty  with  water,  and  bed  your 
glass.  The  advantage  is  this:  If  a  glass  should 
be  broken,  you  can  slide  all  of  the  lights  below 
it  up  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  broken  one, 
and  put  your  new  light  in  at  the  bottom.  The 
repairs  can  be  made,  you  sep,  in  less  than  a 
mfnate.  Where  you  have  glass  broken  as  much 
as  we  do,  I  tell  you  the  above  is  quite  an  item. 
Of  course,  the  glasses  are  to  be  butted  together, 
not  lapped:  and  after  using  several  hundred 
sashes  made  both  ways,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
I  am  ready  to  say  I  never  want  any  more  lap- 
ped gla^s  on  mv  premises,  either  for  green- 
nouse,  cold-frame,  or  hot-bed.  For  a  green- 
hoose  whfre  the  glass  is  set  in  the  rafters,  I 
would  use  liquid  putty  where  the  glasses  abut 
tORether. 

^  BPINA.CH  UNBBB  GLASS. 

We  are  inst  now  gettlog  20  ct<».  ppr  pound  for 
Bloomsdale  Extra  Curled  spinach  grown  nnder 
sashes.  Now.  this  is  one  oi  the  easiest  plants. 
If  not  the  very  easier,  to  grow  under  glass. 
In  fact,  it  almost  winters  over  in  the  open  air. 
if  it  gets  well  rooted,  and  almost  ready  to  send 
Qpai*eed9talk  the  fall  before.  Under  glass  it 
will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  cold,  and  more 
heat,  even,  than  lettuce.  It  is  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  insect-enemlps  and  blight.  It  can 
be  irrown  under  the  sa«>hes  when  they  are  not 
used  for  any  thing  else;  and  a  nice  crop  can  be 
grown  without  any  bottom  heat  from  manure 
or  steam,  if  it  is  started  early  enough  in  the 
fall  80  as  to  be  Just  right  to  go  under  glass  when 
severe  freezing  weather  occurs.  I  think  it  will 
winter  safelv  at  20  degrees,  without  anv  cover- 
ing at  all.  That  grown  under  glass  is  much 
more  tender,  and  brings  a  better  price,  than 
that  wintered  in  the  open  air. 

SACALINE,  THB  GREAT  FORAGB-PLANT. 

Last  year,  if  you  remember,  it  did  not  amount 
to  very  much.  This  spring,  along  in  February, 
one  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  waked  up 
and  »eni  up  two  great  lusty  buds.  It  made  me 
think  of  that  bamboo  poem  on  page  814  of  last 
year.  The  plant  stands  now  a  couple  of  feet 
nigh.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  nearly  as  large 
as  your  hat.  If  it  keeps  on  pushing  up,  we 
shall  have  to  take  some  of  the  sashes  off  the 
greenhouse  Just  above  it  in  the  course  of  t^o 
or  three  weeks. 

KAFFIR  OORN. 

So  much  interest  has  been  lately  expressed  in 
regard  to  this  plant  that  I  have  taken  pains  to 
read  up  reports  in  regard  to  it.  I:;  is  one  of  the 
non  saccharine  sorghums,  and  has  been  before 
the  people  for  quite  a  number  of  years;  but  of 
late  we  seem  to  oe  getting  at  Just  the  places 
where  It  is  valuable.  In  a  good  corn-arowing 
locality  there  may  be  but  little  use  for  it;  but 
in  the  dry  regions  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  it 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
Below  we  give  a  report  from  one  who  has  grown 
it  quite  extensively. 

Tile  plant  has  given  great  satisfaction  here.  It  is 
a  grand  fofag»-plfint,  and  will  produce  a  crop  in  soil 
toopoor  for  Indian  com.  It  should  not  be  planted 
nntn  the  ground  la  tixirm^about  the  season  for 
watennelon  seed  tojso  in.  Its  growth  Is  rather  slow 
at  flrtt^  and,  if  dhnied.  It  is  apt  to  be  seriously  set 


back.  The  red  KafBr  is  commonly  considered  to 
yield  heavier  than  the  white.  With  us  the  yield  was 
about  even  of  the  two  varieties.  We  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  crop  of  each. 

For  poultry  It  la  the  finest  kind  of  feed.  It  has  a 
good  effect  on  the  plumage,  rendering  It  glossy  and 
abundant.  It  Is  likewise  excellent  for  aU  kinds  of 
stock,  especially  when  ground,  as  it  then  digests 
more  thoroughly.  B.  W.  Holdsn. 

Emporia,  Kan.,  March  6. 


THE   BEST  VARIETIES  OF  TOMATOES    FOR   CAN- 
NING-FACTORIES. 

D.  Cummins,  proprietor  of  the  Lakeshore 
Canning  Factory,  Conneaut,  O.,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  writes  as  follows; 

Mr.  Boot:— We  have  tried  some  of  the  new  varie- 
ties of  tomato  seed,  but  consider  our  Trophy  better. 
We  have  endeavored  to  Improve  the  latter  Dy  select- 
ing each  year  tne  finest  specimens  only,  and  from 
this  selection  we  grow  annually  about  half  a  million 
plants  which  are  distributed  amonff  the  farmers 
growing  tomatoes  for  us.  Also  the  farmers  grow- 
ing their  own  plants  get  seed  from  us.  Under  these 
conditions  Jt  would  not  be  possible  to  guarantee 
every  seed  absolutely  pure,  as  a  few  farmers  8«>me- 
tlmes  experimeut  wltn  other  varieties,  and  without 
taking  extra  precaution  to  prevent  mixture;  be- 
sides, we  have  an  idea  that  bet* »  will  help  to  mix 
varieties,  even  If  grown  half  a  mile  npart.  We  are 
well  satisfied  with  tomatoes  grown  from  our  seed, 
and  are  quite  sure  the  variety  will  please  the  grower 
anywhere.  D.  Cummins. 

Conneaut,  O.,  Mar.  20. 

SUB-IRRIGATION  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

The  following  will  enable  you  to  test  sub- 
irrigation  on  a  few  plants,  and  see  whether  you 
can  make  it  work,  if  It  does,  you  can  have 
tiles  laid  under  ground  so  as  to  water  a  larger 
tract  by  letting  in  the  water  at  one  place  or 
several  places  as  vou  may  think  best.  If  I  am 
correct,  plenty  of  water  will  control  pretty 
much  if  not  entirely  this  whole  trouble  with 
rot  among  tomatoes. 


SUB-IBRIGATION  ON  A  SMALL    SCALE. 

The  above  cut  shows  how  I  watered  our  tomato- 
plants  during  drouth  last  summer.  A  represents  a 
plant;  B,  common  draln-tlle,  9H  inches,  inserted  as 
shown,  on  north  side  of  a  plant,  at  the  angle  shown. 
We  don't  want  the  sun  to  shine  In  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tile.  Now  pour  In  water,  and  see  If  they  don*t 
grow.  Our  experience  Is,  that  tomatoes  require  a 
great  amount  of  water.  I  water  plants  each  al- 
ternate day,  giving  about  two  quarts  to  each  plant. 
This  plan  is  not  practicable  for  a  large  plat;  but 
for  a  small  garden  i  t  is  a  success.  I  used  it  on  both 
tomatoes  and  cabbage;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
worst  drouth  I  ever  saw,  I  raised  a  fine  crop  of  to- 
matoea    I  raise  Fordbook  Barly  and  Matchless. 

Carrollton,  O.  Frank  J.  Ferrall. 

P0INTBB8  ON  RAISING  HUBBARD  SQUASH. 

Do  notplant  too  early— from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
June.  The  more  you  plant,  the  less  the  big  black 
bugs  will  trouble  you:  that  is,  have  enough  for  you 
and  the  bugs  too.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  plant  a  five 
or  ten  acre  field,  as  they  pay  as  well  to  feed  as  any 
crop,  and  what  you  sell  usuaJly  bring  a  good  price. 

Newly  cleared  land  is  the  best  for  them,  as  It  does 
not  take  so  much  manure,  and  the  fresh  land  seems 
tojust  suit  them.  F.  8.  Clarke. 

Hastings,  Mich.,  Mar.  11. 
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SHIPPING    APPLES  AMD    POTATOES    IN    THB   MIDDI<B 

OF  winter;  how  to  OUABO  AQAIMBT 

FB08T  AND  DROUTH. 

Mr.  Boot;— The  barrel  of  potatoes  arrived  this 
mornlnflr  after  belngr  out  26  days,  and  through  a  cold 
storm.  In  the  best  condition  i  have  received  pota^ 
toes  from  any  seedsman;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  best  and  safest  wav  to  slilp  either  apples  or 
potatoes  from  the  North  to  the  South,  in  cool 
weather,  IS  to  pack  them  In  a  tight  barrel,  well  lined 
with  paper.  The  reason  Is  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  nature;  and  that  is  this:  The  potatoes  or  apples 
coming  from  a  colder  climate,  hence  being  cooler, 
will,  on  coming  to  the  warmer  region,  sweat  (so 
called):  but  It  Is  the  warm  air  entering  the  package; 
and,  the  contents  being  cooler.  It  will  condense, 
making  the  contents  wet,  hence  rapid  decay.  But 
when  the  package  Is  nearly  air-tight  It  enters  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  barrel  become  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  atmoe- 
phero,  so  there  Is  very  little  moisture  condensed, 
and  the  apples  or  potatoes  arrive  In  almost  the  same 
condition  as  when  put  up. 

I  often  receive  a  few  barrels  of  apples  from  my 
Indiana  friends;  and  when  the  barrels  are  tight, 
and  well  lined  with  heavy  dose  paper,  they  arrive 
In  fine  condition.  I  am  fully  convinced  that.  If 
those  shipping  apples  and  potatoes  south  whenever 
It  Is  cooler  north  than  south,  their  shipments  would 
arrive  In  far  l>etter  condition  If  In  air-tight  barrels; 
and  I  hope  you  may  give  this  a  thorough  test;  and 
If  you  so  desire,  let  the  readers  know  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  and  the  natural  re€tsons  for  It.  I  do 
not  think  such  packing  during  warm  weather  would 
be  advisable,  although  nature^s  destroying  element 
Is  the  oxygen  of  toe  atmosphere:  so  we  can  the 
fruit  to  preserve  It  from  contact  with  this  destroy- 
ing element. 

In  the  fall  of  1870.  In  Indiana,  I  had  my  apples  put 
In  as  tight  barrels  as  I  could  get,  headed  up  tight  in 
the  orcnard,  and  removed  to  the  cellar  when  danger 
of  freezing  came,  and  I  never  had  apples  keep  so 
late  in  the  spring,  so  sound.       John  Craycrapt. 

Astor  Park,  Fla.,  Mar.  5. 


tv.  I  do  not  know  but  I  lay  awake  that  night 
thinklDg  about  It;  but  when  we  bad  some  for 
breakfast  next, momlDg.  and  found  they  were 
watery,  and  not  very  rich,  I  changed  my  mind. 
I  suppose  they  were  dug  before  they  were  ripe. 
But  we  have  varieties  of  early  potatoes  that 
are  mealy  and  luscious,  even  If  they  are  only 
half  grown.  A  few  days  afterward  another 
man  brought  In  some  much  larger  white  po- 
tatoes  that  he  called  Burpee's  Extra  Early. 
These  were  so  much  nicer  for  a  table  potato 
that  the  red  ones  soon  got  Into  the  background, 
and  would  not  sell  at  all.  When  the  same  man 
brought  another  load  of  Stray  Beauty  1  did  not 
make  him  any  offer  for  them  at  all.  Now,  the 
question  Is.  Did  these  folks  at  the  Experiment 
Station  try  the  Stray  Beauty  and  Bllas  Tri- 
umph for  table  use  when  only  half  grown? 
Two  potatoes  may  look  exactly  alike;  but 
when  you  put  them  on  the  table  there  may  be 
a  biff  difference  In  quality.  Notwithstanding, 
the  idea  of  grouping  our  potatoes  so  we  need 
not  necessarily  have  so  many  kinds  (a  good 
many  of  them  almost  exactly  alike),  is  a  most 
praiseworthy  undertaking.  We  have  now  Ove 
or  six  kinds  almost  exactly  like  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.    Are  they  really  much  better? 


so  MANY  KINDS  OF  POTATOES. 

Our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  given  us 
another  very  valuable  bulletin,  No.  65.  on  pota- 
toes, comparison  of  varieties,  fertilizers,  etc. 
At  present  I  shall  mention  only  one  of  the  many 
good  points  they  make.  Among  the  many  new 
and  valuable  kinds  there  are  quite  a  good  many 
strikingly  alike.  For  Illustration,  the  Rural 
New  -Yorker  is  so  much  like  the  Banner.  I  am 
afraid  I  should  never  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  And  both  Carman  No.  1  and 
No.  3  are  also  a  type  of  the  specimens  mention- 
ed. The  New  Craig  is  still  another  very  much 
like  the  four  just  mentioned,  in  size,  shape,  and 
manner  of  growth,  except  that  the  Craig  l9  a 
little  on  the  red  order  while  the  other  four  are 
white.  Mind  you,  we  do  not  claim  that  tbey 
are  all  exactly  alike,  but  a  good  deal  so.  Now, 
our  Experiment  Station  has  made  groups  of 
potatoes  that  are  much  alike.  For  Instance, 
group  A  comprises  the  Banner.  Carman  No.  3, 
Harvest  King,  Peerless  Jr.,  and  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2. 

Group  C  Includes  Earlv  Ohio,  Everltt's  Six 
Weeks,  Ohio  Jr.,  and  King  of  the  Eariiest. 

Group  E  Is  Salzer's  Earliest,  Stray  Beauty, 
and  Bliss  Triumph. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  Just  here  about  the 
Stray  Beauty.  Last  summer,  when  our  farmers 
just  began  to  bring  In  a  few  early  potatoes,  a 
man  showed  me  a  small  lot  of  Stray  Beauty. 
1  had  never  seen  them  before;  but  they  were  so 
handsome  I  bought  htm  out  in  just  no  time.  I 
think  they  were  the  very  first  potatoes  of  the 
season  I  had  seen,  grown  In  our  conncy:  and  as 
I  looked  at  the  lot  standing  on  the  sidewalk  I 
said  to  myself.  ''If  I  had  originated  that  potato, 
so  earlv.  so  nice-looking,  with  that  dark  rich 
ruddy  skin,  I  should  be  just  happy;**  and  I  was 
thinking  about  planting  the  whol^  creek  bot- 
tom with  the  new  early  potato,  the  Stray  Beau- 


CBIMSON  CLOVER  DUKING  THE  WINTER  OF 

1895-*96. 
At  this  date,  March  27.  our  crimson  clover 
has  stood  the  winter,  and  especially  the  intense 
hard  freezing  and  alternate  thawing  of  March, 
almost  without  injury.  The  piece  that  was  put 
in  with  buckwheat  in  July  Is  almost  a  perfect 
stand.  It  Is  the  greenest  and  prettiest  piece  of 
clover  I  ever  saw  In  my  life  at  this  time  of  the 

frear.  That  sown  among  the  early  com  at  the 
ast  time  of  cultivating,  about  the  first  of  Aug- 
ust, looks  almost  as  well,  but  the  stand  Is  not  as 
good,  and  so  on  clear  up  to  that  which  was  sown 
up  Into  September.  The  earlier  It  was  put  Into 
the  ground,  the  better  Is  the  stand.  All  that 
we  sowed  during  the  month  of  August  will  prob- 
ably make  a  fair  crop;  but  where  It  was  sown 
as  late  as  September  It  will  hardly  be  worth 
bothering  witn.  Of  course,  our  extremely  dry 
weather  In  the  fall  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  We  may  rejoice  In  this:  Crimson 
clover  will  stand  the  average  winter  of  North- 
ern Ohlp  when  the  seed  is  sown  In  July  or  early 
In  August.  When  our  patch  gets  J»  Its  beet  we 
propose  to  plow  It  under  so  as  to  get  a  place  for 
our  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  With  the  present 
high  price  of  hay,  It  seems  almost  wicked  to 
plow  under  such  a  crop  of  green  feed.  Of 
course,  the  great  point  Is  that  you  have  a  heavy 
stand  of  clover  on  your  ground  In  nine  or  ten 
mopths  after  the  seed  was  put  in. 


Special  Notices  io  the  Lloe  of  Gardenias,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

THB  WHITTAKER  POTATO  ONIONS. 

See  page  753.  Oct.  1  Issue.  These  have  wintered 
splendidly  In  the  open  air,  no  protection,  and  no 
mulch  of  any  kind.  We  can  furnish  the  same  vari- 
ety for  spring  planting^  postpaid  by  mall,  at  80c  per 
quart.  

KAFFIR  CORN,  OR  NON-BAOOHARINS  SOROHUM. 

We  have  Just  received  a  shipment  of  seed  direct 
of  this  new  fodder-plant,  from  aectJons  In  Kansan 
where  the  seed  is  grown  by  the  carload.  Prioe,  1  lb. 
by  mall,  postpaid,  15  cts.:  peek,  by  freight  or  ex- 
press, 40  Ota. ;  H  bushel,  60  cts. ;  bushel  (681b8.),  U.OO. 

BLUB  VITRIOL  AND  PARIS  GRBBN. 

So  many  have  wished  us  to  purchase  these  chem- 
icals for  them.  In  reply  to  our  suggestion  in  our  last 
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iwue.  we  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  them 
as  followe:  Blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper).  4  lbs., 
25  cte.;  60  lbs.  or  more,  6  ct**.  per  lb. ;  barrel,  450  lbs., 
6  ots.  per  lb.  Paris  green  is  suoh  unpleasant  stufT  to 
handle  that  we  prefer  to  sell  It  only  In  original  pack- 
ages. These  are  put  up  securely,  and  may  be  ship- 
ped without  Injury,  as  follows:  4-oz.  packages,  7  cte. 
each;  H-lb.  packages,  12  cts.  each;  Mb.  tin  cans,  28 
ctB. ;  cans  holding  either  2  or  5  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb. ;  14 
lbs.  at  19  cts. ;  28  lbs.,  18H  cts.;  56  lbs.,  17X ;  and  100 
lbs.  at  17  cts.  per  lb.        

TROPHY  TOMATO  SEED:  A  CHOIGB  STRAIN  AT  VERY 
liOW  PRICES. 

Those  who  have  read  our  tomato-book  will  notice 
that  friend  Cummins,  of  the  Lakeshore  Canning 
Factory,  still  usee  a  special  strain  of  the  well-known 
Trophy.  He  obtained  his  seed  from  Col.  George  E. 
Waring,  about  25  years  ago,  and  each  season  he  has 
been  selecting  seed  from  the  very  best  specimens. 
The  oonsequence  is,  that  their  own  strain  of  Trophy 
suits  them,  for  their  canning  work,  as  well  as  or 
better  than  any  of  the  new  varieties.  Well,  Just 
DOW  they  have  finished  planting  seed  for  the  season, 
and  liave  some  of  the  seed  left  of  their  selected 
strain.  We  have  purchased  5  lbs.  of  this;  and  as  we 
got  it  low  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  little  late, 
we  offer  It,  to  any  who  may  want  it,  at  the  very  low 
price  of  10  cts.  per  ounce,  or  75  cts.  per  lb.  If  you 
wantonly  a  flve-cent  package  to  try  It,  we  willjgive 
a  big  lot  of  seed  for  5  cts.,  under  the  circumstances. 

8WEBT  CORK  AND  PARSNIP  SEED  GROWN  IN  1894. 

The  Stowell's  EverRreen  and  Mammoth  sweet 
com  that  I  offered  at  $1.00  on  page  1&4  is  all  sold  out. 
We  have  a  splendid  lot,  however,  of  both  kinds  of 
the  /89S  crop,  at  11.75  per  bushel:  live  or  more  bush- 
els will  be  sold  at  $1.50  while  the  stock  lasts.  We 
have,  however,  a  nice  lot  still  left,  of  the  1894  par- 
snip seed  at  10  cts.  per  lb.  By  tests  made  in  our 
greenhouse  it  germinates  Just  about  as  well  as  the 
new  seed.  We  think  one  re»son  is.  it  was  grown  on 
very  rich  soil;  the  seeds  were  unusually  large, 
plump,  and  heavy.  If  you  sow  it  middling  thick, 
with  the  Intention  of  thinning  out  to  get  an  even 
stand,  we  think  It  will  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
1895  crop;  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  It  would 

E reduce  better  resulu  than  a  good  deal  of  the  seed 
1  the  market,  harvested  In  1895. 

PERUVIAN    GUANO. 

Tou  may  remember  that  1  have  often  said  the 
only  commercioi  fertilizer  that  gave  us  prompt  and 
mn  returns  w«s  the  real  Peruvian  guano— tiie  raw 
material  before  it  had  been  tinkered  up  or  improv- 
ed (?).  For  two  years  past  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  just  the  article  we  wanted.  We  have  now,  how- 
ever, found  some  that  suits  us  very  well.  The 
analysis  f  urniiihed  with  It  is  as  follows: 

Ammonia,  4.14%;  phosphoric  aoid,  23.76%  ;  potash, 
3.00%. 

Tou  will  notice  in  the  above  that  the  principal 
ingredient  Is  phosphoric  acid;  ammonia  and  potash 
are  small.  Well,  our  Medina  olay  soil  does  not  need 
potash;  In  fact,  ashes  produce  little  or  no  effect  on 
most  crops;  neither  does  nitrate  of  soda  seem  to  do 
any  gooa;  but  the  guano  makes  a  quick  and  prompt 
showing  every  time.  By  the  way,  if  you  do  not  do 
some  experimenting  with  it  until  you  learn  how, 
yon  will  be  very  apt  to  kill  your  stuff  by  overkind- 
ness— that  is,  getting  In  too  much  or  not  having  it 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  your  plant-beds. 
We  always  put  it  on  with  a  fine  sieve  (a  Hunter 
sifter,  for  instance),  and  then  rake  the  ground  thor- 
oughly after  sifting  It  on  the  surface.  Peter  Hen- 
derson's rule  used  to  be  to  sift  it  over  a  smooth 
level  bed  until  it  made  the  surface  snuff-colored; 
then  rake  it  in  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  you  are  all 

We  can  furnish  this  guano  to  any  one  who  wish 
to  try  it,  as  follows:  1  lb.,  5c:  5  lbs.  or  more,  4o  per 
lb.;  26  lbs.  or  more,  3Hc  per  lb.;  100  lbs.,  $8.00;  ^OO- 
b.  bag,  $5.00.  

SEED  POTATOES  APRIL  1. 

As  we  have  made  some  additions  and  some 
changes,  we  submit  our  list  of  seed  potatoes  'once 
moreu  As  our  first  ten  barrels  of  Maule's  Early 
'Rioroufhbred  are  practically  sold  out,  we  have^suc- 
oeeded  in  getting  five  barrels  more;  but  if  you 
want  them  you  will  have  to  order  quick.  Maule 
tells  us  the.  stock  will  last  only  two  or  three  weeks 
longer,  and  our  five  barrels  will  probably  be  gone 


before  planting-time— at  least,  after  we  have  re- 
served enough  for  planting  one  acre  for  our  own 
use. 

Season  of  maturing  in  order  of  table,  the  first 
named  being  the  earliest. 
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Second  size  of  Lee's  Favorite,  New  Craig,  and  B  ree- 
mans  (other  kinds  mid  out)  will  be  half  above  prtoes. 
Above  prices  include  packages  for  shipping.  Pota- 
toes will  be  shipped  at  once  soon  as  order  is  received, 
so  long  as  our  stock  holds  out. 

A  full  description  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
varieties  will  Se  mailed  free  of  charge  on  appuca- 
tion. 

SEED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

As  there  seems  to  be  much  inquiry  In  regard  to 
seed  sweet  potatoes  for  bedding,  and  as  It  will  soon 
be  time  to  put  them  out,  we  offer  them  as  follows: 
By  mail,  1  lb..  Yellow  Jersey,  20  cts. ;  3  lbs.,  oO  cts. ; 
by  express  or  freight,  hi  peck,  50  cts. ;  peck,  90  cts. : 
X  bushel.  $L25.  The  vineless  yam  or  bunch  sweet 
potato,  1  lb.,  by  mail.  25  cts. ;  8  lbs.,  «0  cts. ;  4  peck, 
by  freight  or  express,  60  cts. ;  pk.,  $1.00;  %  bu.,  $1.50. 

THE  BUNCH  YAM,  OR  VINELESS  SWEET  POTATO. 

This  new  plant  is  being-boomed  to  such  an  extent 
through  many  of  the  catalogs  and  advertisements 
in  the  agricultural  papers  that  I  feel  quite  a  little 
uneasy  about  it.  It  certainly  will  not  succeed  in 
all  soils  and  in  ail  localities  to  the  extent  the  adver- 
tisements claim  for  it.  We  have  tried  it  on  our 
S round  for  the  last  two  seasons;  and  while  we  have 
ad  some  very  nice  potatoes  or  yams,  it  has  not 
proved  a  great  yielder— perhaps  because  my  eoll 
was  too  deep  and  rtch,  and  they  went  too  much  to 
tops  Instead  of  tubers.  One  of  the  ©a^ljest  to  intrp- 
du(M  it  in  the  8i»uth,  Mr.  C.  O.  L.  Dill,  of  DiUburgh, 
Ala.,  chiims  there  are  two  distinct  varieUes.  The 
first  he  calls  the  bunch  yam :  the  next,  the  Spanish 
bunch  sweet  potato.  From  his  circular  we  extract 
the  following  in  regard  to 

TI»  BUMCH  TAM. 

Thev  are  early  and  prollflcover  400  bushels  havlnff  been 
made'per  acre,  and  JOG  fa  often  made  on  thJn  land.    The  bunch 

Jam  will  make  on  land  too  poor  for  almost  any  other  crop, 
till,  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  on  icood  land  and 
with  Rood  cultivation.  For  the  table,  our  people  (or,  at  le««t. 
a  majority  of  them)  think  them  superior  to  any  other  variety. 
They  are  ifweet  and  Juicy,  and  every  hundred  pounds  of  these 
potatoes  contain  over  fourteen  pounds  of  pure  cane  sugar. 
Then  he  has  the  following  in  regard  to 

THK  SPAKIBH  BUNCH  8WKKT  POTATO. 

This  -potato  oriarinated  in  South  Florida;  and  while  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Southern  people  will  say  the  bunch  yam 
is  much  the  best  eating  potato,  the  one  who  does  like  it  is  en- 
thusiastic over  it*  prood  qualities.  Northern  people  prefer  Wt 
to  all  other  kinds :  and.  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  have  nam^ 
if'Oen  Grant."  It  is  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
bunch  yam,  a  lighter  color,  and  the  vines  with  me  were  more 
inclined  to  run.  In  slie  and  shape  it  resembles  the  bunch  yam 
very  much. 

From  the  same  circular  we  take  the  following 
directions  In  regard  to  raising  the  plants: 

Dig  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep; 
lay  old  rails  or  poles  in  the  bottom,  and  then  All  up  with 

•  The  entire  crop  is  at  present  controlled  by  Wm  H  Maule. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  sell  them  for  less  than  the  prices  he 
has  put  on  them  as  above :  but  we  will  present  a  pound,  post- 
age prepaid,  free  of  charge,  to  any  present  subscriber  of 
QLKAXiNoa.  for  each  wkw  subscription  he  sends;  we  will  also 
send  GLKANiitOfl  one  year  to  every  person  who  buys  one-half 
peck  of  the  potatoes.  If  you  purchase  a  bushel  you  get 
OLBAMUfas  for  eight  years,  either  sent  to  yourself  or  to  eight 
different  persons,  as  yon  may  choose. 
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leaves  or  pine  straw,  which  must  be  wet.  and  then  covered 
two  feet  deep  with  dirt.  On  this  put  raw  cotton  seed  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  put  as  much  more  stable  manure  on 
the  cotton  seed.  On  this  put  six  or  eight  inches  of  leaf  mold, 
sahdv  loam,  top  soil  from  the  woods  or  fenoe-oomers.  and.  if 
nothin«r  better  can  be  obtained,  dry  sand  will  do.  On  this,  bed 
your  potatoes.  Do  not  let  them  touch  each  other,  and  eovcr 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  the  same  light  soil.  Never  put 
clay  or  any  stiff  soil  over  or  under  your  potatoes,  unices  you 
want  them  to  rot.  They  must  have  a  porous  soil  to  give  them 
air.  Make  your  bed  two  or  three  weeks  before  you  bed  out 
your  potatoes,  to  give  it  time  to  go  through  a  sweat,  and 
settle. 

Now,  I  can  not  say  which  of  the  two  Is  the  better. 
We  can  furnish  potatoes  for  bedding  of  either  of 
the  above  at  the  prices  ffiven  in  our  last  issue;  and 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  have  plants  to  s'^nd  out  by 
the  first  of  May.  This  is  as  early  as  will  do  to  put 
them  outdoors  in  our  locality;  and  the  middle  of 
May  would  probably  be  safer.  Better  try  all  these 
new  thiols  on  a  small  scale  first;  and  as  you  make 
a  suooesB  of  them,  then  enlarge  your  field  of  opera- 
tions. 

Plants  and  potatoes  can  be  ordered  of  us  or  friend 
Dill.  

THE  bictolb:  its  care  and  repair. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  dur- 
ing this  present  vear.  1896,  by  C.  Yon  Culen,  Dela- 
ware City,  Del.  It  gives  the  most  sensible  and 
rational  directions  for  riding,  and  for  the  care  of  a 
bicycle,  of  any  thing  I  have  ever  yet  got  hold  of.  It 
is  illustrated  by  any  number  of  pictures;  and  I 
think  that  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  is  able 
to  own  a  bicycle  should  have  the  book  and  read  it 
thoroughly.  The  prioe  is  86ots.:  but  we  will  send 
it  postpaid  by  mail  to  any  of  our  subscribers,  whose 
time  has  not  yet  run  out  on  GiiEAMiNOS,  for  an  even 
16  cts. ;  to  other  people,  postpaid  by  mail,  26  cts. 


PRXPATIVO    FREIGHT    AND    EXPRESS     CHARGES    IN 

ORDER  TO  SAVE  OtJR  CUSTOMERS  DELAY 

AND    LOSS. 

Every  little  while  something  comes  up  making  It 
necessary  to  prepay  chetrges  on  goods  in  order  to  get 
them  tbrougn  to  destination,  sometimes  connect- 
ing lines  refuse  to  receive  them  until  they  have 
their  pay  in  advance.  I  presume  this  is  occasioned 
because  stuff  of  little  value  is  every  llule  while  left 
at  the  express  or  freight  offlca  The  consignee 
refuses  to  pav  this.  A  few  days  ago  a  good  brother 
somewhere  down  south  wrote  that  he  sent  •  dollar 
to  the  Battle  Creek  folks  for  their  health  foods  He 
ordered  the  goods  by  express.  When  they  got  away 
down  to  his  place  the  express  charges  were  more 
than  the  value  of  the  stuff.  He  wrote  me  he  had 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  out  of  the  way. 
A  good  many  people  seem  thoughtless  In  re^nurd  to 
such  matters.  Suppose  you  set  a  man  to  doing 
some  work  for  you.  without  saying  any  thing  in 
regard  to  what  it  will  cost.  Suppose  that,  after  it 
is  done,  because  it  costs  more  than  you  expected, 
you  refuse  to  pay  the  bill,  and  go  off  and  leave  work 
on  his  hands  that  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  anybody 
but  you.  Why,  any  one  who  has  any  degree  of 
respect  for  right  ana  justice  would  say  you  must 
pay  the  bill,  and  be  more  careful  next  time,  and4nd 
out  the  probable  cost  before  setting  somebody  at 
work.  Now,  ordering  goods  by  express,  without 
asking  your  agent  what  the  probable  expense  will 
be,  is  exactly  like  the  above.  Your  only  way  Is  to 
pay  the  bill  and  take  your  goods.  If  you  think  the 
prioe  exorbitant,  ask  the  express  company  to  look 
the  matter  over  and  make  it  right  if  it  is  not  right 
Let  us  now  go  back  to  where  I  started. 

In  order  to  get  goods  through  to  the  friends  who 
are  waiting  for  them  we  often  band  over  the  cash 
to  the  railroad  or  express  companies.  It  may  l>e  60 
cents,  or  it  may  be  1(6.00.  Of  course,  the  owner  of 
the  goods  did  not  authorize  us  to  do  so;  but  perish- 
able stuff  would  forbid  waiting  long  enough  to  ask 
him  about  it;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  accommoda- 
tion we  advance  the  money.  As  a  rule  we  get 
thanks  for  so  doing,  and  the  money  comes  back 
promptly.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  we  find  some- 
body who  will  not  even  make  any  replv  to  us  after 
we  nave  in  this  way  advanced  **  gooa  money "  to 
save  him  trouble.  Such  a  person  probably  reasons 
thus:  "  I  have  got  my  goods  all  right  The  express 
companies  had  all  they  ouffht  to  have,  before  he 
made  the  advance,  and  he  did  it  without  my  author- 
izing him  ta'*  Now,  where  the  book-keepers  bring 
me  accounts  of  this  kind  I  am  sometimes,  tempted 
to  say,  "  I  think  that,  hereafter,  w«  will  not  pay  any 


more  bills  for  anybody  until  we  are  authorlked  to 
do  BO.  If  their  goods  are  held  by  the  express  com- 
panies until  they  are  spoiled,  they  must  bear  it  as 
best  they  can."  AtU^r  I  cool  down  a  little,  how- 
ever, a  better  spirit  comes  up  and  says.  **  No,  no, 
that  won't  do.  you  are  following  Him  who  said, 
*Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister:'  and 
you  know  that,  a  great  many  times,  he  never  got 
even  a  word  of  thanks.  And,  again,  he  said,* Do 
good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again.'  " 

Dear  friends,  I  have  written  this  because  I  thought 
may  be  if  I  gave  you  this  view  of  it  some  of  you 
would  be  a  little  more  ready  to  help  me  bear  my 
share  of  these  burdens  and  lossea 


ELECTRICAL  QUACKS  AND  FRAUDS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  an  article  In  the 
Evening  FYjst,  of  New  York: 

Ko  fruiiil  iin  ilii'.  [ii]bl  l«- I'nn  l>f  more  CQAf^mpttble  thiU  iJlr 
ol*t<il,iilt'i(r  I  if  miiCiMif  for  ijnifk  nojitruniii  frtmi  tbriick  poor.  ftiT 
J[  !-  frutt]  thni  i'ln.i^H  thrtt  thi*  iiiYjffMPorof  imponribtv  pa.r(E*^lf*i 
ihi'  Iniiji'i.t  n!]]iih<'i' i.f  ^  U'tjinf.  The  appLlcAtton  ur«tectFk!li| 
iftvt'M  iiiHinrtiintl-T  fnra  lArsv  tunoiLDt  or  nncJi  qufcckery,  Un- 
ijijulirfilly  Hlfi^tTK'ltyplAyik  |iftrt  In  tbv  1«p4Uniiite  prmpli«'  of 
f  Jib  hfullriir  arti  but  ewmsi  IJif>r«  It  It  by  qo  tqtuiDJi  jet  nallj  <l7" 
ti^rTi^^nPiTl  iincl«^r  wtijit  i?Lr£an}irt&neM  luid  c^ndltlDru  It  (.^  beft 
appytHl,  People  iiftT?  bt<«i  IM  bj  the  mftrveiouj  ulTaaewbi 
tb?  eoinmerrli,!  n^^  of  e]#ctr1cltjto  b«l1»v«i  uiy  tUfi^irf  Ut 
Hffvncnr,  In  lucdlclne  u  bi  buKlnfUL  E!f?riric«.1i  btnntie*.  bi|l% 
».ni1  fnr  Hkp  nre  f'ffprfri  ifi  a  i^rf^hili'iK*   ruibric  i*tlb  m  hmti 

That     the      rr-W      '-mif^      *'!'       ^vH      |-rT--*T:^,--.      ^,:-,  -.1|.-,T-      ^t    ^^f 

merit. 

The  tame  llstleatneM  on  the  part  of  the  public  whteh  per- 
mitted raeh  A  diagracefnl  exhibition  of  qoackery  at  Chicngo 
allows  the  aales  of  sueh  worthleiw  so-oalled  electrical  appl^ 
aaoe*  to  continue.  It  Ib  not  oompllmentary  to  oar  Amenean 
electrical  preae  that,  so  far  aa  it  baa  oome  under  oar  notlee. 
BLBCTKicrrr  is  the  only  Joamal  which  has  deaoanced  theM 
electrical  ewindlet  with  any  warmth  or  in  any  detail. 

To  all  Of  the  above  we  breathe  a  mest  emphatic 
amen.  Pass  it  along,  brethren  of  the  press,  until 
this  shameful  work  is  put  down. 


A  LITTLE  STORY  WITH  A  BIO  MORAL. 

We  dip  the  following  bit  of  wisdom  from  the 
Rural  New  -  Yorker : 

In  a  popular  restaurant  of  this  oltv,  hundreds  of  people  eat 
dinner  or  lunch  during  the  noon  hour.  The  food  is  alwajs 
clean  and  well  cooked,  and  the  waiters  are  polite  and  atten- 
tive. Apparently  the  business  would  run  itself  without  any 
hltoh ;  yet  all  through  the  hour  tbe  proprietor  stands  where 
be  can  see  every  table,  and  notice  any  mistake  or  evidence  of 
dissaUsfaction.  The  people  who  work  for  him  are  the  best  of 
their  kind,  ret  they  can  not  help  dolny  better  work  when 
they  know  that  the  master's  eye  is  constantly  on  them.  The 
mere  fact  that  tbe  proprietor  stands  there  without  sayinf  * 
word,  but  eyelnflr  every  detail,  gtiye  confldence  to  patrons. and 
made  the  waiters  more  careful  than  they  would  othenriM 
have  been.  Eany  a  farmer  loses  money  bv  leaving  bnportaat 
details  to  others.  No  matter  how  painstakimr  or  careful  ther 
may  be.  thej  do  not  feel  tbe  renwnsibUiUes  of  ownership,  sad 
they  need  the  restralnincr  Influence  of  the  master^s  eye,  whleh. 
as  the  old  saw  has  it,  **  makes  the  Cat  ox." 

There,  friends,  if  that  does  not  hit  you  it  does  me. 
I  have  never  found  any  business  in  my  life  that 
would  prosper  unless  I  kept  my  eye  on  it:  and  this 
applies  most  particularly  to  market-gardening. 
The  presence  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  fact  that 
his  eye  is  constantly  looking  over  every  detail 
makes  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
This  applies  not  only  to  growing  the  crops  but  to 
selling  the  product.  Of  course,  I  can  not  follow  our 
wagon  in  it3  daily  rounds;  but  unless  1  know  what 
is  put  on  the  wagon  In  the  morning,  and  what  is 
brought  back  at  night,  day  after  day,  the  business 
is  sure  to  suffer.  When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  our  boys  and  men:  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  owner,  the  boss  and  proprietor,  must 
have  all  the  different  lines  in  his  fingers.  If  a 
wagon-load  of  something  is  to  be  delivered  some- 
where, he  alone  can  tell  better  than  anybody  else 
whether  there  U  not  a  load  of  something  or  other  to 
be  brought  back,  thus  saving  steps.  This  momlDg 
some  Freeman  potatoes  were  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  house,  for  table  use.  K  ght  where  the  mitn  un- 
loaded his  potatoes  were  two  huge  baskets  of  agri- 
cultural papers  to  be  carried  away.  He  saw  them; 
but.  without  orders,  of  course  he  went  back  with  bis 
empty  wheelbarrow.  Later  in  the  day  a  man  had  to 
be  sent  with  the  wheelbarrow  on  purpose  for  the 
naners 

Now,  this  thing,  otr  something  like  it,  is  occurrtng 
continually.  If  the  owner  is  where  he  can  have  his 
eye  on  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  sometimes  he  can 
In  a  few  minutes,  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, save  time,  money,  and  heavy  lifting.  T«ro 
men  may  be  passing  each  other.    By  stoppiag  both. 
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and  speakinff  half  a  dozen  words,  a  dollar  may  be 
sayed.  When  I  was  a  Juvenile  I  was  crea tly  pleased 
wltli  a  process  In  mathematics  called  cancellation-- 
swapping  off,  as  It  were;  and  this  the  boss  should  be 
doing  continually  In  his  business.  If  he  has  not 
brains  enough  to  avoid  sending  a  team  or  even  a 
boy  on  a  long  trip  with  an  empty  wagon,  and  then 
makinfr  the  same  trip  again  lo  carry  something  in 
the  same  direction,  because  nobody  thought  of  it, 
he  had  better  stop  being  •*  boas  "  and  •*  hire  out  to 
somebody. 

THE  BBB-KBBPEB8*  ARMBNIAN  FUND. 

Contributions  up  to  dale  are  as  follows: 

Geo.  O  Goodhue,        Danville,  Que.,  Can 911  00 

Harry  Latbrop,  Browntown,  Wis 1  00 

SS^FaviQe,^'            Si' 7u»»*«' S*  J fS 

O.R.Coe,                     Windham,  N.V 100 

Wm.  Garry,                 Sylvan,  Pa. 1  00 

CV.Kintner,              Carrollton.  0 100 

I,.  R.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  ^  ^  _  ^ 

Helman,                 Canora,8.D 100 

A.  I.  Root,                    Medina.  O.. 26  00 

Ii.A.W.,                       Farwell,  Mich 6  00 


SEED  POTATOES.  l^^S2!*"5t„rS 
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0RI6INAL  BINGHAM  SMOKERS 


Wondefful  Record. 
Have  Lasted  17  Years. 
^      Best  00  Earth. 

1 1  Always  give  perfect  satlsf ac- 
^  I  tlon.  My  cool  wire  handle  and 
bent  noee  were  patented  In 
1892;  and  are  original.  My  best  Invention 
slnoe  my  open  or  direct-draft  patent  in  i?*T?*. 
That  revolutionized  oee-smokers.  My  b n ra cH t? 
patent  bent  all  other  smoker^noazlea  ^ 
None  but  Bingham  smokers  have  all 
the  best  improvemenU.  If  you  buy  a 
genuine  Bingham  Smoker  or  Honey- 
knife  you  wiO  never  regret  it. 

The  Doctor,  H  inch  larger  than  any 
on  the  market,  3^-inch  stove,  per  mail, 

Oonquerov.  8-inch  stove,  by  mail.  $1.10 
Large,  2Vi-lnch  stove,  by  mail.  $1.00. 
Plain,  2-lnch  stove,  by  mall.  70c. 
Little  Wonder,  2-ln.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces, 

by  mail.  00c. 
Bingham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  F. 


I 

Bio^haiii,  Farwell,  Mich. 


''The  Southland  Queen." 

You  ought  to  know  what  you  are  missing  by  not 
reading  the  Southland  Queen.  The  only  bee-Journal 
published  in  the  South,  and  the  only  bee-keeping 
school  known  is  taught  by  that  world-rbnownm) 
teacher,  Mrs.  Jennie  A tohley,  through  its  columns. 
How  to  raise  queens,  bees,  and  honev,  and.  in  fact, 
bow  to  make  oee-keeplng  a  success,  is  taught  in 
the  school.  A  single  copy  is  worth  more  to  beginners 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a  whole  year  ($1.00). 
A  steam  bee-hive  factory.  Boot's  goods,  Dadant's 
foundation,  and  all  bee-supplies.  You  all  know 
where  to  arrange  for  your  que«ns  and  bees  for  '96. 
If  you  do  not,  send  for  a  free  catalog  that  ^Us  aU 
about  queen-rearing,  and  a  sample  Journal.  Address 
The  Jennie  Atchiey  Co., 

Beevllle,  Bee  Co.,  Tema. 
la  wrtttag  ftdTwrtfMrtplMM  mention  taia  paper. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  journal,  who 
is  inrerflet<Ml  in  poultry,  to  have  a  copy  of 
Nt88LT*s  Poultry  Annual  and  CataK»  of 
"EvERYTHiKO  For  The  Poultry  YARD*'^for 
1890  (18th  year.)  It's  absolutely  the  mo|^ 
complete  book  of  the  kind  published:  80 
6x9 Paiges,  finely illu<«trated,  tocludingeight 
halftone  cuts  of  Michiean  Poultry  Farm. 
T^la  all  about  the  srrangement  of  our 
bulMlngs;  our  24  Grand  Breeding  Pens  for 
*96.  It  describes  and  11  lufctrates  the  BiooRST 
and  Chbapbst  stock  of  PouUrv  Supplies  in 
America;  tells  all  about  our  New  American 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  It's  full  of  infor- 

Jnuktion  and  worth  dollars 'to  evervpoultnr- 
m<in:  dont  miss  it  The  book  IsFrrr  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2o  stamp  for  postage. 

Qeo.  J.  NissLYv  Saline,  Mich. 

Pleeee  mentioa  tlus  paper. 


I  have  one  of  the  choicest  flocks  of 

Brown  Leghorns  in  the  State. 

Keep  no  other  Und.    BggB,  TEo  per  16;  tl.K  per  80. 

B.  a.  SCOTHAN,  Otisville.  Mich. 

Pure  »•  •••  «'*jLS'fo?'i5!'  "'"""*  Eggs. 

Also  cockerels  for  sale. 

RIni.  !«•  O.  Axtell«  RoaeTllle«  HI* 

Do  You  Need  Queens 

for  your  own  use  or  to  sell?   I  can  supply  you,  and 
will  use  you  right. 

J.  S.  CASE,  FORT  ORANOe,  FLA. 


Promptness  Is  What  Counts. 

Root's  Qoodm  at  Root's  Prloea* 
Dovetailed  hives,  sections,  foundation,  Pou- 1 

der's  honey-jars.    Send  for  new  catalogue  of  I 

every  thing  used  by  bee-keepers. 

WALTER  3.  POUDER, 
i6a  MasMctaosetts  Ave.,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Advantages  of  Bee- Escapes.. 


No  sweat  steals  down  the  heated  cheeks  and  ach- 
ing back  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  result  of  standing 
In  the  hot  sun  pufllng,  blowing,  smoking,  and  brush- 
ing bees;  no  time  is  wasted  in  these  disagreeable 
operations;  and  no  sUngs  reoeived  in  resentment  of 
such  treatment;  the  honey  is  secured  free  from 
black  or  even  the  taint  of  smoke;  the  cappings  are 
not  injured  by  the  gnavrinm  of  bees;  and  robbers 
stand  no  show  whatever.  If  there  are  any  broken 
burr-combs  they  are  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  inMde 
the  hive,  before  the  honey  is  removed.  Leading 
Bee-keepers  use  the  Porter  Escape,  and  say  that 
without  a  trial  it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  amount 
of  vexatious,  annoying,  disagreeable  work  that  It 
saves.  The  cost  is  only  20  cts.  each,  or  12.26  per  doz. 
As  in  the  past,  this  escape  is  manufactured  by  the 
Porters,  but  Thb  A.  I,  Root  Co.  are  now  the  ex- 
clusive selling  agents  for  this  country.  Order  of 
your  dealer  or  of 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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GRAPEVINES,  'Tkl^^^" 

Old  and  new  varieties.    Warranted  extra  strong. 
None  clkGQper;    Send  for  catalog. 

Bugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


LUe  are  t^eady 

To  pill  Youp  OPdePs 

for  phoioe  Tested  Italian  Queens  at  $1.00  each.  The 
queens  were  reared  in  the  fall  of  '96;  are  vigorous 
and  healthy.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Send  for  price  list 

J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co., 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 

TEXAS  QUEEN5. 

If  you  are  In  need  of  queens,  let  me  have  your 
order.    Price  list  free. 
J.  D.  OIVBNS,  Lisbon,  Tex. 

BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
76  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak,  la. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Goods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata- 
log free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka,  Ala. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  600DSAT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  In  general,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  oatalog.  **  Practical 
Hints  ••  will  be  mailed  for  10c  In  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  «  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Pleaae  mention  thla  paper. 


•^  r\  g\  y^  To  my  oustomersand  friends:  Please 
I  w  I  l#v  remember  that  W.  H.  Laws  la  again 
I  f^^#  I  ■  headquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
M.KJ  y^  \F  leather  colored  or  golden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts.  lam  trying  to  merit /our 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  §4.60. 
Tested,  li.OO;  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  IS.00  each.  Bef- 
erenoe,  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAW5,  Lavaca,  :^b.Co.f  Ark. 

Hives  of  Bees  for  Sale.  ,tid"J}umb^r"" 

good  rolonles  of  bees  this  spring.  In  10- frame  Sim- 
plicity hives  for  M  00  each,  and  8-f rame at  83.50  each. 
Queens  bred  from  best  imported  stuck. 

JNO.  A.  THORNTON,  Lima,  III. 


pOR  SALE.— Six  acres  land,  two  story  bouse  (near- 
"     ly  new;  barn  and  outhouses,  70  colonies  bees,  and 
fine  orchard.    Located  ^  mile  from  East  Otto  P.  O., 
N.  Y.    Good  situation  for  honey  and  outraplarles. 
Address       A.  GAMPP,  K&ne,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Bicycles     -:>= 

-:-         -:-         For  $60.00  and  $75.00. 


Weight.  34  lbs. 

These  wheels,  the  celebrated  Defiance  line  (made 
by  the  Monarch  Cycle  Company),  which  we  handled 
last  vear  with  much  .satisf action,  are  the  equal  of 
any  lluO  whoels  on  the  market  in  material  and  work- 
mansliip.  They  are  fully  guaranteed;  ure  flrst-class 
and  all  right.  Will  Uke  wax  or  first-quality  white 
honey  In  trade.  Tell  us  what  you  have,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  handsomely  illustrated  catalog.  Lllieral 
reduction  made  for  cash. 

THE  A.  /.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 


HATCIL  CHICKENS  ..^^ . 

Eicelslor  Incubator. 


With  U»  MUili£L 


UBfikf .   Tbouf&tikcli  La  muvov^ 


£¥«.«-.  .J*Mi^ 


li4toi_ft* ^  ti^iTk, 


Eclipse  Corn^planter 


will  plant  Corn, 
Beans,  Peas,  and 
Beet  Seeds  in  Hills, 
Drills,  and  Checks,  In 
Distances  desired. 
It  is  the  only  planter 
that  will  distribute 
all  fertilizers,  wet  or 
dry  hen  manure,  ash- 
es, etc.,  with  a  cer- 
tainty. In  different 
amounts,  each  side  of 
seed.   Send  for  circu- 

lars.  Mention  6 LEAi?- 

'  '%^''.>i-i  ~  :-- :    .^^^  "f^:,*  -^fT^-]  J3Ji6ittz5d  '     *N08  IN  Bee  Cultcwb 
^  ^^'— «:-^-  -•"    '"-  When  you  write. 

BCXIPSB  CORN-PI^NTBR  COl,  infield,  GraJton  Co.,  New  HampsHlre. 
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I  Horlick's  I 

I  Malted  Milk  | 

I         For  Invalids.  I 

E      It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of  S 

E  malted  grain  combined  and  evaporated  to  s 

E  dryness.    It  malces  one  of  the  most  pleas-  s 

E  aot,  inyigroratinflTt  and  nutritious  foods  im-  s 

E  aginable.  s 

S      Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for  s 

s  invalids,  acred  people,  and  for  those  suffer-  s 

E  Id?  from  nervous  prostration,  dyspepsia,  = 

E  ordlgestlve  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact,  s 

E  wherever  a  hiiphiy  nutritious  and  at  the  s 

E  same  time  easily  digested  food  is  required,  s 

E     It  makes  an  excellent   table  drink  in  E 

E  place  of  tea,  coffee,  or  oocoa,  being  far  s 

E  inore  healthful  and  nutritious.  s 

E     Prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot  or  E 

E  oold  water,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry.  E 

E     Oorreepondence    solicited,  and  samples  E 

I  free.  E 

I  Horlick's  Pood  Co.,  | 
I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

ImiimiiimiiiiiMiiniuiiiiiiiiiiMiimiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiii 

FlMW«  in«ntlon  this  paper. 

NARCOTICS. 

The  soothing,  beneficent,  pain-destroying  quali- 
ties of  Yellowzones  have  led  some  of  our  customers 
U>  write  asking  if  they  do  not  oontaln  opium  or 
morphine.  This  Is  a  proper  question,  and  we  should 
like  to  say  disUnotly  that  Tellowzones  contain  no 
opiam,  morphine,  bromine,  or  other  narcotic,  nor 
uiy  thing  tnat  will  in  any  way  create  a  habit  or 
prove  In  lurious. 

Morphine  overcomes  pain  by  benumbiDg  the  sen- 
sibilities, and  is  unsaife.  Yellowzones  overcome 
P&in  by  curing  the  disease.  They  subdue  fever  by 
curing  inflammation.  They  strengthen  the  heart's 
action,  and  take  first  rank  among  antiseptics,  thus 
deetroying  disease-germs;  and  this  largely  explains 
their  wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  They  are  more 
Md  more  in  favor  with  those  who  use  them.  Are 
you  our  customer  ? 

Boxes  of  18,  by  mail,  25  cts. ;  6  boxes,  11.00  (not  less 
than  6 at  these  rates):  or  will  send  you  sample  of  6 
forScte. 

We  are  receiving  large  numbers  of  orders  by 
every  mail.  Most  of  our  customers  order  In  dollar 
lots,  which  is  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  wav. 
Your  money  promptly  refunded  if  they  do  not  help 
you. 

1  refer  to  B.  R.  Root  as  to  my  personal  integrity. 

W.B.  HOUSE.  M.  D.,  Detour,  Chippewa  Co.,  Mich. 

fleaae  mention  this  paper 


«<  Gold-band  Apiaries. >» 

Choice  Italian  Bees,  Queens,  and  Honev  for  Sale. 

Also  Fox  Hounds  and  Light  Brahma  Cnlcliens. 

Eggs  in  season,  ILOO  per  15. 

ffU48  FOX,        ...        HILLSBORO,  WIS. 


New  England  Supply  Depot. 

Tou  oan  get  the  most  complete  BEE^HIVE, 
also  other  supplies  at 

5.  K.  PISHBR'S,  82  Water  St..  Boston,  IVIass. 


FOR  SALE!    A  BARGAIN! 

119  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  chaff  hives;  good 
house  and  3  acres  of  land,  with  excellent  well  of 
water.  Also  tested  queens  for  sale  at  11.60;  untest- 
ed, 75c.       B.  L.  Carrington,  Pettus,  Bee  Co.,  Tex. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


Notices  will  be  Inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  our  uaual 
rate.  Adrertl^emente  intended  fur  this  department  must  not 
exceed  Are  lines,  and  tou  must  sat  jou  want  your  adrH  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  oan 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  five 
lines  will  cost  yon  accordid^  to  onr  refirular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  lK>na-flde  exchanffes.  ExchaoK^  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  oan 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Kor  such  our  regular  rates  of 
<0  o.  a  line  will  be  ohi^sed  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  remi- 
lar  advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 

AOUICULTURISTS.— Young  man,  inexperienced, 
wants  situation  with  some  reliable  farmer.  Write 
Wm.  Pbicb,  118  W.  (}on9ress  St,  Ohioacro,  III. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  800  three-frame  breeding- 
hives  put  together  and  painted,  worth  60o,  for 
honey  or  beeswax.  Wm.  A.  Sblsbr. 
10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTBD.— To   exchange    eggs,  L.  Brahmas,  B. 
Rooks,  W.   Blk.  Buff    Leghorns,  for    wax  or 
Fay*s  currant.     J.  Hau^bnbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— 100  Simplicity  Dovetailed  10-frame 
flat-bottom  hive-bodies,  and  1000  good  brood 
oombs  in  exchange  for  honev,  hiffh-grade  wheel 
from  factory  (weight  28  lbs.)  Send  description  with 
price.  W.  L.  Coogshall,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Orbbn,  Ottawa,  111. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


W 


WANTED.— To  exchange  26-ln.  planer  and  matcher 
and  scroll-saw  (for  power >  for  wood-working 
machinery  or  cash.       Geo.  Rall,  Galeeville,  Wis. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  raspberry  and  blackber- 
ry plants,  valued  at  $4.U0  per  1000,  and  Japa- 
nsee  buckwheat,  for  beeswax. 
5-8  A.  P.  Lawrencb,  Hickory  CJomers,  Mich. 

WANTED.— Lowest  prices  for  cash  on  20  queens 
(untested)  and  35  lbs.  of  bees  in  April  and  May. 
Jab.  M.  Alexander,  Jonesboro,  Grant  Co.,  Ind. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Italian  bees  for  honey, 
gold  watch,  thoroughbred  poultry,  bee  supplies, 
J.  CT.  PROV1N8,  Old  Frame,  Pa. 


or  offers. 


W 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  healthy  full  colonies  in 
Slmpiioity  hives,  for  bicycle. 

Jami^b  a.  Lyon,  ClarksviUe,  Tenn. 

WANTED.— Erie  and  Minewaska  blackberry.  Tur- 
ner, Hansel,  Palmer,  and  Souhegan  raspberry- 
Blants,  or  hne  extracted  honey,  for  Japan  plum, 
utchess  and  Bartlett  pear,  and  apple-trees,  or  War- 
field,  Haverland,  and  Lovet  strawberries. 

8.  A.  Ja('kson.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  Monarch  feed-mill,  good 
as  new,  valued  at  $15.00,  for  offers. 

Jamer  p.  Hall.  Wyanet,  Bureau  Co.,  III. 

ANTED.— An  experienced  man  (single)  to  work 
in  apiary;  mu^t  be  u  hustler. 

J.  A.  Ahbucklb,  Greeley,  Colo. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  hives,  hives 
in  the  tiat,  for  any  thing  useful.    Send  for  list. 
J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  O. 

WANTED.— To    exchange   St.  Bernard    puppies* 
extra  fine  ones,  for   something    useful.    For 
prompt  replv,  address,  with  stump, 

Scott  Bkillhakt,  Millwood,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 


W 
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CATALOG  OF  TOOLS  AND  HOU8KHOLD    8PSCL4LTIBS. 

A  oopy  of  this  oatalo^  should  reach  the  hands  of 
our  readers.  Just  In  advance  of  this  number  of 
Glbaninqs,  or  soon  after,  and  we  trust  It  may  be 
helpful  to  many  in  supply  Iner  their  needs  about  the 
home.  

SBOTIONS  SXXSXIS,  OPEN  0ORNBK8. 

The  sections  used  in  the  10-32  hive  are  7  to  foot  Id 
width.  We  have  some  19,000  sections  of  same  size, 
1  %  wide,  made  last  season  for  Danzenbaker's  Safety 
hive,  which  we  offer  at  $2.60  per  1000;  6000  for  $12.00. 
There  are  some  of  the  same  at  San  Mateo.  Fla., 
which  may  be  had  there  at  26c  per  1000  extra,  and 
also  some  In  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  which  can  be  had  at 
11.00  per  1000  extra. 

ORBEN  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Owing  to  lack  of  harmony  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  wire  cloth,  the  present  price  is  very  low. 
We  are  able  to  offer  (Irst quality  window-screen 
cloth,  any  width,  24  to  36  inches,  from  stock,  at  11.86 
per  hundred  square  feet,  for  full  rolls,  100  feet  long; 
cut  rolls  at  l^c  a  foot.  Orders  for  three  rolls  or 
more  may  be  shipped  direct  from  Chicago  or  New 
York.   Orders  to  be  sent  here  in  every  case. 

VAN  DEUSEN  FLAT-BOTTOM  FOUNDATION 

There  are  those  who  use  the  Van  Deusen  flat-bot- 
tom foundation,  and  prefer  it.  We  have  a  supply 
of  this  in  No.  8  for  sections.  In  large  sheets  or  17x80, 26 
lbs.  to  the  box,  which  we  offer  at  Van  Deusen's  reg- 
ular price— $12.60  per  box.  We  have  It  in  stock  here 
and  at  our  Chicago  branch,  and  it  may  be  ordered 
from  either  place,  or  we  will  take  orders  to  ship  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturers  if  preferred. 

EXTRACTED  HONET. 

We  are  having  a  fair  demand  for  extracted  honey, 
andean  supply  either  California  sagcalfalf  a,  willow- 
herb,  or  clover  and  basswood  mixed.  The  willow- 
herb  is  unusually  white  and  nice.  Price  for  single 
60-lb.  can,  8c  per  lb. ;  2  cans  In  a  case,  7V4c;  2  cases  or 
more,  7c.  Alfalfa,  in  1  gallon  or  12-lb.  cans,  6  in  a 
case,  at  $1.00  per  can;  16.40  per  case.  Correspon- 
dence solicited  with  those  desiring  large  lots.  Sam- 
ples mailed  free  to  intending  purchasers. 

COMB-HONBY  MARKET. 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  of  comb  honey.  Several 
commission  houses  In  Cleveland  have  been  oEilllng 
on  us  for  honey,  the  market  there  being  rather  bare. 
A  large  dealer  in  Chicago  writes  that  they  are  sold 
out  of  honey.  We  also  filled  a  good-sized  order 
from  St.  Louis  for  honey.  If  there  is  any  honey 
being  held  by  bee-keepers,  our  Judgment  is  that 
now  is  a  good  opportunity  to  dispose  of  It  before 
the  new  crop  is  ready  for  market.  If  choice  grades 
are  well  sold  off,  the  market  for  lower  grades  should 
improve  from  now  on  till  '9«  honey  is  ready. 

BEESWAX  MARKET. 

Quotations  and  offerings  Just  received  from  large 
dealers  in  beeswax  indicate  a  more  liberal  supply  at 
somewhat  eahier  prices.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
higher  prices  this  season,  and  we  look  for  lower 
prices  by  June  if  not  before.  Those  who  may  have 
a  supply  of  wax  on  wliich  they  desire  to  secure  the 
top  price  will  do  well  not  to  hold  it  too  long.  While 
we  are  not  likely  to  make  lower  prices  yet  for  60 
days,  we  can  not  guarantee  to  pay  present  prices 
any  lontrer  than  the  condiiion  of  the  market  war- 
rants. Present  price  Is  28(j  cash,  30  in  trade  for 
average  wax  dellvertni  liere. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  800AR. 

The  supply  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  more 

SlentlfuL,  and  prices  have  de^'llned  somewhat.  Or- 
ers  have  not  come  In  as  freely  as  in  former  years, 
so  that  we  now  have  a  surplus  which  we  offer  at  the 
following  prices: 

Choice  flrst-run  syrup,  in  one-gallon  square  cans, 
at  85c  per  gallon;  lO  gallons  at  80c;  20  gallons  or 
over,  76c  per  gallon.    Good  quality,  not  first  run,  6c 


per  gallon  less.  Choice  nuiple  sugar,  best  grade,  9c 
per  lb.;  second  grade,  8c;  third  grade,  7c;  60-lb.  lots. 
He  less;  200-lb.  lots,  Ic  per  lb.  less. 

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  shipped,  with  one 
we  are  now  loading,  three  carloads  of  hives  to  Tex- 
as; one  carload  to  Inyo  Co.,  C*al.:  a  car  to  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.;  one  to  Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  one  to  our  Chicago  branch,  and  are  loading 
one  for  Keno,  Nev.,  as  we  go  to  press.  We  are  pre- 
paring a  second  car  for  St.  Paul,  and  a  carload  for 
the  northeastern  branch  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Maine, 
where  J.  B.  Mason,  an  old  veteran  supply-dealer, 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  bee-keepers  in  want 
of  our  goods.  Just  as  we  go  to  press  an  order  comes 
by  wire  for  a  carload  of  sections  to  Central  Califor- 
nia.   

DANZENBAKEB  HIVES. 

We  have  a  quantity  of  Danzenbaker's  10-82  oomb- 
honey  hives,  shown  in  the  advertising  oolumna, 
ready  to  send  out  promptly  on  orders  to  those  desir- 
ing to  test  this  hive.  The  arrangement  shown  in 
this  department  in  last  issue  was  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  desiring  to  try  the  tail  section  on 
regular  hives.  In  quoting  a  price  on  the  6H-inch 
eigh^frame  super,  with  these  3%x5  sections  we 
made  an  error  wnich  we  here  correct.  The  6^*inch 
super  complete  with  crosswise  section-holders,  sep- 
arators, sections,  and  starters,  In  fiat,  60o  each,  in 
lota  of  10;  without  starters,  46c  each;  without  sec- 
tions or  starters,  86o  each;  separators  also  omitted, 
aOceaoh.  

CALIFORNLA  BBE-KBBPBB8'  BZCHANOB. 

W^  have  made  arrangements  with  the  California 
Bee-keepers'  Exchange  to  supply  them  with  our 
goods  in  car  lots  at  wholesale  prices.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  into  the  objects  and  proposed  work- 
ings of  this  organization  we  believe  It  may  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  bee-keepers  of  that  State 
and  the  country  generally,  proviaed  the  bee-keepen 
practically  all  Join  the  association.  The  advantages 
promise  so  well,  and  the  cost  of  membership  is  so 
nominal,  that  we  should  be  much  surprised  if  they 
do  not  all  heartily  unite  in  thin  effort  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Bee-keepers*  Exchange,  P.  O.  box  162,  Los 
Angeles,  t:al.  Our  stock  in  the  hands  of  G.  O. 
WicksoD  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  is 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Exchange. 

SECOND-HAND  TOUNDATION-MILLB. 

At  this  writing  we  have  in  stock  ttae  following 
second-hand  comb-foundation  machines,  all  of 
which  are  desirable  mills  for  the  prices. 

One  6  inch  hex..  No.  1467.  Price  $12  00.  This  will 
make  extra  thin  foundation,  11  to  12  feet  per  lb., 
and  is  in  good  order. 

One  (Unch  Vandervort.  No.  P.  P.  Price  $9.00. 
This  mill  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  will  make 
foundation  about  11  feet  to  the  pound. 

One  10-inch  round  cell.  No.  imS,  Price  SiaOO.  This 
mill  is  in  fairly  good  order,  and  a  bargain  at  the 
price.  Will  make  medium  to  light  brood  foundation. 

One  10-inch  round-cell.  N.  N.,  old-style  frame. 
Price  110  00.  This  mill,  although  old  style,  is  in  good 
order,  having  been  used  but  very  little,  and  will 
answer  nicely  for  medium  brood  foundation. 

NEW  MILLS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES. 

Besides  the  above  second-hand  mills  we  have  a 
few  new  ones,  not  quite  up  to  our  present  high 
standard  of  excellence,  which  we  will  close  out  at 
special  low  prices.  Except  for  dealers  who  are  very 
particular  tor  a  superior-looking  foundation,  these 
will  answer  as  well  as  any. 

One  tf  Inch  hex..  No.  1186.  Price  $12.00.  This  has  a 
rather  deep  cell  wall,  and  will  make  surplus  foun- 
dation 9  to  10  feet  to  the  pound;  would  answer  nice- 
ly for  light  brood  startersor  half  L.  sheets;  a  bar- 
gain at  this  special  price. 

One  6  Inch  hex..  No.  1299.  Price  $12.00.  Same  de- 
scription will  fit  this  mill. 

One  6  Inch  hex.,  No.  1507.  Price  $12.0a  This  has 
a  little  finer  cell  wall,  and  will  make  foundation  10 
to  11  feet  to  the  pound.    A  bargain. 

We  have  little  or  no  demand  for  mills  larger  than 
10-inch;  except  in  Europe,  where  we  sell  many  12  and 
14  inch  machines;  but  they  all  require  the  hex.  cell, 
so  we  offer  the  few  round-cell  mills  of  these  sizes  at 
special  cut  prices  to  close  them  out. 
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We  have  one  12-lnch  round  deep  cell.  No.  1252. 
Price  925.00;  Just  T\ght  for  medium  and  heavy  brood 
foundation. 

Alflo  three  14-lnoh  round-cell  machlneSjNoa.  1387, 
1661.  and  1600;  flrst-olaas  machines.  Price  980.00 each. 

Remember,  the  regrular  prices  for  these  sizes  are 
886.00  and  142.00.  They  have  the  large  'ZH-inch  rolls, 
geared  at  both  ends,  and  are  a  bargain  to  any  one 
who  can  use  this  size  and  style  of  cell. 

Jt*^  a»  we  go  to  press  wt  ott  the  followlTig,  dated 
March  Z5, 1896: 

BPRAYINO  WITH  ABSBNITBS,  VS.  BBSS. 

The  Ohio  Bxperinient  Station  has  made  a  series  of 
very  careful  experiments  to  ascertain  the  probable 
effect  on  bees  of  spiaying  fruit-trees  when  in  bloom 
with  solutions  of  arsenical  poisons.  The  results, 
which  will  be  published  in  full  in  Bulletin  68,  now 
in  the  printer's  hands,  show  coooluslvely  that  bees 
may  be  killed  in  large  numbers  by  such  sprayinor; 
and  as  spraying  at  that  time  is  never  necessary  for 
the  destruction  of  Injurious  insects  it  should  be 
altogether  avoided.  The  trees  should  be  sprayed 
before  blooming,  and  ba  soon  as  the  blossoms  have 
all  fallen,  but  never  while  in  bloom. 

Not  only  are  bees  useful  as  honey-gatherers,  but 
they  are  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers. 
Without  bees  we  should  probably  have  llUle  or  no 
fruit.  

VE0KTABLS-PLANT8   RBAD7  TO   SKND  OUT  APRIL  1. 

Asparagus-roots,  both  one  and  two  years  old; 
cabbage- plants,  cold-framt  sold  out;  but  we  have  a 
fln^  stock  of  twice-transplanted,  at  the  same  price 
as  cold-frame  plants-  -10  cts.  for  10,  80  cts.  per  100. 
These  were  put  In  cold-frames  outside,  a  good  dis- 
tance apart,  because  they  were  too  crowded  in  the 
greenhouses.    Cauliflower-plants,  nice  ones,  same 

? trice  as  above.  Oplery-plants,  White  Plume,  5  cts. 
or  10, 40  eta.  per  100.  The  above  are  the  only  vege- 
table-plants we  have  at  present  in  good  shape,  ready 
to  send  out.  We  have  a  good  stock  of  nice  straw- 
berry-plants at  15  cts.  for  10.  or  75  ois.  per  100.  All 
the  above  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  an  addition  of  5 
cts.  for  10,  or  26  cts.  per  100,  for  post  aire.  We  ran 
not  sell  good  strawberry-plants— that  is.  what  I  call 
good— at  the  prices  adverti«»ed  this  present  soring 
by  many  growers.  We  have  a  ttne  srook  of  Prize- 
taker  onlonplanU  which  wMl  be  ready,  probably, 
by  the  middle  of  April.  For  further  particulars  in 
regard  to  both  seeds  and  plants,  see  our  spring 
catalog,  just  issued,  mailed  free  anywhere- on  ap- 
plication. 


DID  WORDS  FROI  OUR  CUSTOMERS. 


I  have  used  the  B.  Taylor  com»>  leveler,  and  it  is  a 
success.  .         D.  H.  Whitmorb. 

Etna,  Minn.,  Feb.  28. 


Having  used  one  of  B.  Taylor's  levelers  for  the 
past  two  years.  1  wish  to  say  to  the  many  readers  of 
your  Journal  that  it  ought  to  be  had  in  every  apiary. 
It  levels  the  comb  very  nioely  and  quickly,  leaving 
the  comb  in  fine  shape  for  the  bees  to  fill,  making 
Just  as  nice  a  card  of  honey  as  can  be  made  by  full 
sections  of  foundation.  Wm.  Urib. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  15. 

ADVBRTIHINO  IN  OLBANINOS. 

I  do  not  wish  my  ad.  continued  longer  in  Glban- 
IKOB.  I  have  sold  part  of  my  bees,  and  fully  expect 
orders  for  the  remainder.  The  ad.  has  brought  me 
letters  from  Connecticut  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  Texas.  Jambs  Mach  r. 

Linwood,  Kan.,  March  11. 

We  are  still  unpacking  your  goods.  So  far  all  Is 
satisfactory.  The  foundation  is  simplv  superb— the 
finest  we  ever  had.  Those  Clark  smokers  can't  be 
beat  for  material  and  workmanship.  If  it  eontln- 
neeasithas  begun  we  shall  have  to  duplicate  lots 
of  our  first  order.  J.  Nbbel  A  Son. 

High  Hill,  Mo..  Feb.  29. 

I  do  not  want  Glbanings  stopped.  It  is  a  help  to 
me  in  many  ways— as  a  bee-keeper,  a  gardener,  a 
fanner,  and  a  Christian.  C.  B.  v  arnum. 

Atoo.  N.  J.,  March  10. 


Certainly  your  seeds  are  very  much  below  others, 
except  in  quality,  which  is  A  No.  1.  _ 

Loohiei.  Ind..  March  7.  A.  C.  Buobbb. 

We  have  received  17  inquiries  mentioning  your 

Kaper.  up  to  Feb.  22.    We  think  that,  if  you  could 
ave  used  one  of  our  reading- notices,  it  would  have 
made  a  still  better  showing.  Iowa  Sbbd  Co. 

Des  Moines,  la..  Mar.  2. 

You  will  find  $1.00  inclosed  for  Glbanings.  as  I 
can't  afford  to  stop  it  on  account  of  two  failures 
that  we  have  had  here  these  last  two  years. 
j     Poneta,  Ind.         J.W.Cook. 

'     I  think  lots  of  Glbanings.    I  have  not  smoked 
any  since  the  first  year  that  Glbanings  came  to  my 
'  house.    So  much  good  for  me.  E.  B.  Pibr. 

Factory ville,  Mich..  Dec.  2a 

I  finish  NOT  BXCELLBD. 

I     Accept  my  thanks  for  the  fine  lot  of  goods  you 
I  have  sent  me.    1  am  highly  pleased  with  it.    1  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  excelled  in  fineness  of  finish, 
and  I  hope  another  order  will  follow  this. 
(     Lund,  Tex.,  March  26.  Nels  Ankarstolpb. 

'     Yours  inclosing  check  for  balance  on  wax  is  re- 

I  celved.    1  see  you  are  still  In  the  habii  of  "doing  a 

'  little  better  than  agreed"  by  i hose  who  deal  with 

you.  for  which  please  accept  thanks. 

Fort  Howard.  Wis.,  Jan.  10.         C  Van  Hburck. 

I  inclose  11.09  to  pay  my  subscription  on  Glean- 
ings, to  the  end  of  1896.  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
or  journal  of  its  kind  printed;  and  as  long  as  it  oon- 
tinues  to  be  as  good  as  It  now  Is,  I  will  continue  to 
take  it,  if  I  can  scare  up  the  11.00  lo  pay  for  it. 

Marion,  Mich.,  Jan.  28. R.  8.  Chapih. 

I  could  not  git  along  without  Glbanings,  and  my 
wife  savs  the  same.  Blay  God  give  you  strength  of 
soul  and  body  to  go  on  for  many  years  with  your 
grand  work.  Gbo.  M.  DeIbbft. 

Florence,  Colo.,  Jan.  24. 

I  start  next  month  for  the  Rambler's  country. 
If  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  dealing  with  your 
agent  in  California  as  I  have  had  with  the  home 
firm,  I  shall  probably  continue  to  use/^^r  goods,  as 
1  think  them  the  very  best  made.       8.  E.  MCKbe. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Jan.  10. 

Gleanings  Is  tl  e  only  bee-paper  that  I  am  now 
taking.  1  have  taken  It  ever  since  Its  advent,  and 
don't  expect  t<i  cut  it  off  very  soon.  It  Is  away 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  the  cheapest  bee-literature 
published.  W.D.WRIGHT. 

Altamont,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6. 

The  two  tested  queens  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  they  were  alive  and  in  good  order; 
but  had  they  been  two  or  three  days  longer  they 
would  most  likely  have  been  all  dead,  for  the  food 
was  all  consumed.  1  like  your  new  shipping-cage 
very  much,  but  would  suggest  that,  for  long  jour- 
neys, a  lltiie  more  food  might  be  «^;*®f  cl.nnett. 
j     Port  Bsperance,  Tasmania,  Australia,  Nov.  24. 

SOMETHING    IN     REGARD     TO     GLBANINGS'     ADVBR- 
TISBR8. 

ri  hardly  need  tell  our  readers  that  wo  expect  our 
advertisers  to  be  good.  s(iuare.  honest  men.  In 
fact,  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  such  before  they  are  permitted  to  u»e  our 
columns;  and  when  any  one  of  them  is  found  to  be 
not  straight  in  deal  we  wish  to  be  Informed  of  it  at 
once.  But  do  not  write  to  us  until  vou  have  written 
to  them,  so  that  the  matter  is  fully  understood  on 
both  sides.  The  following  is  the  closing  part  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  good  veterans  who  had  a  lit- 
tle difficulty  with  one  of  our  advertisers:  1 

In  this  connection  I  will  say  I  have  had  dealings 
with  many  other  advertisers  in  Gleanings  during 
the  last  20  years,  more  or  less,  and,  with  this  solitary 
exception,  always  satisfactorily.  When  I  say  M 
years  you  will  know  that  1  am  one  of  the  oldest 
Gleanings  subscribers.  I  commenced  with  No.  i 
Vol.  1.  when  it  was  printed,  I  believe,  bv  wind 
power.    Of  course,  Gleanings  was  (and  is)  always  a 
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Apb.1. 


a  welcome  truest— bo  much  so  that  It  seems  as 
though  we  were  well  acquainted  with  A.  I.  K.  and 
his  (amilv.  My  dear  wife,  who  recently  was  taken 
from  me  by  the  relentless  hand  of  death,  always  read 
with  great  Interest  what  she  called  Mr.  Root's  ser- 
monSj  which  she  enjoyed  very  much. 
Hobart,  Ind.,  March  13.       John  G.  Blackhall. 

THE  SALISBURY  TBBATMKNT. 

I  read  Gleanings  with  very  great  pleasure,  and 
am  glad  that  place  Is  found  for  exalting  man's  best 
helper,  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  received  a  copv  of  Mrs. 
BIma  Stuart's  book,  and,  having  read  it,  I  decided 
to  adopt  the  hot-water  treatment  In  part.  Every 
morning  since  Dec.  23d  I  have  taken  the  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  every  evening  the  same  before  retiring. 
The  result  is,  an  absence  of  that  tired,  heavy  feel- 
ing that  I  bad  daily;  a  better  digestion ;  jrood  sleep 
at  night;  a  suppleness  of  limb,  an  enjovment  of  life. 

I  have  seven  hives  of  bees.  In  which  my  growing 
boys  are  greatly  interested.  They  are  situated  in 
the  center  of  a  good  vegetable  garden,  and  quite  set 
it  off.  Gko.  a.  Uebve. 

Gladstone.  N.  8.  W.,  Jan.  22. 
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GOLDEN 


QUEENS. 


Warranted 

Purely  Mated 
Bred  for  business  and  gentleness.  Queens,  ma- 
jority of  them,  solid  >  ellow.  Equal  to  all  and  supe- 
rior to  many.  April  and  May,  80c  each:  6  for  M.fiO. 
Tested,  *1.00  each.  Brt- eders,  $2.00  to  M  00  each.  To 
a  new  customer,  one  warranted  quet»n,  rtOc.  Safe 
arrival  guarran teed.  E.  A.  SBELEY, 

^  Bloomer.  Ark. 

C  Money-ordor  OflBce— Lavaca,  Ark. 


!5^L%^RltT^  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  contains  instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies  made  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices 
Beeswax  made  up.  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  nicli. 


BEES 


QUEENS 

SmokerSjSections . 

Comb  Foundntion, 
lad  all  AplalniB   Snpplkw 
ehraiw      Send     for 
JC  T.  rLANAtJAN,  Bell«Tllie,  Ul. 


500 


rs 

DS. 


Prices  reduced  on 
Dovetailed  hives  and 
sections.  A  full  line 
of  apiarian  supplies  in 
stock  to  fill  orders 
promptly,  at  lowest 
prlres  for  best  goods. 

Japanese  buckwheat  seed  on  hand,    ae-page  catalog 

free. 

JOHN  NBBBL  A  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 


Cheaper  than  Ever! 

Hilton's         White  T  Supers, 

Chaff  Polished  Foundation, 

Hives,  Sections,  Smokers, 

and  every  thing  needed  In  the  apiary. 

1806  catalog  of  86  pages  free. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Premoot,  Mich. 


Beeswax   Extractors. 

The  only  extractor  in  the  world  that  will  extract 
all  the  wax  from  uld  combs  rapidly  by  steam.  Bend 
for  descriptive  illusi rated  catalogue  to 

eltf  C.  O.  PERRI5,  South  Columbia.  N.  Y. 


^1  Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 
^3.  yI  No.  1  Italian  queens-?  We've  got  'em  at 
*^^^J  •  the  Evergreen  Apiary.  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Queens,  75c.  $1.00,  and  $1.60;  nuclei,  $1.75,  $2.26.  and 
$2.76.    Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPER  &  GILLETT. 


11/ANTED.— Your  readers  to  send  for  my  poultry 
'^  circular.  Have  eggs  from  four  varieties.  I  send 
circular  free— no  stamp  required.    Address 

J.  Fkank  Baik,  Phlilpsburg,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

Up  in  the  Garret, 

Or  in  the  old  trunk,  arc  a  lot  of  old  letters.  I  want 
the  stamps  from  them,  and  will  pay  their  face  val%iA 
for  every  one  in  good  condition,  from  letters  dated 
1867  or  earlier.  Cut  out  with  wide  margin  of  paper, 
or  send  front  half  of  envelope.  Get  all  you  can 
from  the  neighbors:  call  upon  all  the  old  people. 
Good  cash  work  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Cash  goes 
on  receipt  of  stamps.  Let's  see  how  many  we  can  get! 
W.  B.  BOnSI,  V.  D.,  DITOUl.  CEXPPSWA  00.,  ICIOB. 

The  New  Cerneil  Smeker. 


iiio^p  vue  vuiM/^  fo'  those  who  want  a 
JU9T  I  nt  I  niPIU  first-lass  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  3M  Inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  20 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Cornell  smoker  is  a  Dandy  with  a  biff  D.  I  have  been  «•• 
tns  It  to-day  on  the  Grossest  eofony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  could  drive  a  bulldog  M-ith  It.  S.  R.  Ausrw. 

Amityvllle.  N.  Y..  Oct.  1*. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  86c  If  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 
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62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

A  cyeJoiKsdiii  ol  i»very  ihliig^  iJi^r- 
^  talnintf  to  ihroju'e  of  liie  hooey- 
Im'is  B>  a,  L  lk>OT.  with  U^rgTi  iid- 
aitioijB  by  E.  R.  KooT-  Tbla  ciilUon 
hH8  ^elMJ  trreittly  rf\isctl  uud  en- 
hirgvd,  M>  vlijii  il  now CfHiUtinfi  ncsar* 
ly  47.1  doublc-i'olumn  pusrrs,  c>ctiivo 
tnlxL^  bittjldeg  bdng-  tn^attti  fully  tlUin- 
gpupii  it  uted  by  over  ^lUO  oi  luririut  etjgmr- 
^^^^^n*  iri^s,  tntiny  of  them  full  iwige. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  stronicly  bound  In  clolti.by 
mall.  $1^25;  by  express  ur  treitrHt  with  other  g^oiMls, 
SI,  10;  iir  wcV'H  club  It  with  OlcunLnffs  in  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  pustpuld. 

The  A.  1.  Rant  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Honey-Labels 


Our  facililies  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
hib^l  work  iu  one  or 
moi^e  coloi'B  are  the 
tM?si,  and  we  cuii  do  it 
clK^iip.  Send  for  our 
8]ix?cial  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
ajiplication. 


Circulars  and 

Catalogs  for 

Bee-keepers 

Is  HUolbeir<m».'of  oor  apeclnJ* 
tioB.  HnviuR.  ae  wo  da,  ttifi 
bn«t  td" 

Printing  Facitittes, 
Skilled  Workmeii* 

lind  mn  laormoUiJj  hiriif*'  C<A' 
U*rth>n  of  outB  if  ^  '  T' 
ci*^'  soppLlo^,  Wi 

siilontijdo  you  -s  -^-.  :^ 
nud  cliwip,  Si'nd  for  full 
prii'en  nud  jiamplc^  fnv  tm 
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Mt  BEB8  were  taken  out  of  cellar  in  fine 
-shape  March  30.  Only  2  dead  out  of  157;  but  a 
lot  more  may  die  before  June. 

Thb  Biutish  B.  K.  a.  has  done  the  nice 
thing  by  electing  Prof.  Cook  an  honorary  mem- 
ber in  place  of  the  late  Kev.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Total  sueAs  consumed  In  U.  S.  in  *95, 3,899,- 
488,000  lbs.— Just  about  60  lbs.  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Wouldn't  the  nation  be 
stronger  if  one  pound  out  of  ten  had  been 
honey? 

Not  long  ago  the  AmerUxm  Bee  Journal 
had  an  adv*t  of  a  man  seeking  a  wife.  Central' 
iilatt  beats  that  with  the  adv*t  of  a  dowerless 
maiden  of  20  desiring  a  husband.  York's  man 
might  open  negotiations  with  the  dowerless 
maiden. 

Brood  FRAMES  filled  with  foundation  usual- 
ly have  a  space  of  3^-inch  left  at  the  sides.  Is 
that  desirable  when  the  frames  are  wired  ?  I 
have  a  lot  of  combs  built  on  foundation  that 
tOQched  the  end- bars,  and  ft  seems  to  work  per- 
fectly. 

The  metric  system  stands  a  chance,  just 
now,  of  becoming  compulsory  in  1897.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  to  have  our  complicated 
system  of  weights  and  measures  replaced  by 
the  simple  decimal  system  that  we  use  in  count- 
ing money !    I*d  like  to  live  in  1807. 

Metal  beads  on  nails  for  spacers,  a?  talked 
about  by  **the  old  Scotchman,"  p.  264.  are 
among  the  things  I've  thought  about,  but  I 
don*t  know  where  to  get  the  right  kind  of  beads. 
But  rd  like  best  a  nail  with  the  right  kind  of  a 
head. 

The  Wells  system  of  working  two  queens 
in  one  hive  is  not  suited  to  novices  in  bee-keep- 
ing, 9ay8  the  British  Bee  Journal.  Richard 
BrowD,  in  that  Journal,  says  the  system  is  not 
,  intended  for  strong  colonies,  but  two  weak  col- 
onies must  be  worked  together. 


Very  likely  Wm.  O.  Hewes  is  right  in 
thinking  '*  black  combs  darken  the  honey;*'  but 
I  think  he*s  too  sweeping  in  saying*' we  all 
know"  it.  I  think  many  insist  that  black 
combs  don't  affect  the  color  of  the  honey,  and 
there's  been  a  good  bit  of  discussion  about  it 
lately  in  British  Bee  Journal. 

There's  a  cog  slipped  somewhere  on  page 
252,  in  C.  H.  Clayton's  $11.25  for  19  combs  at  75 
cts.  each.  Guess  he  or  the  printer  got  It  19  in- 
stead of  15.  But,  say  !  isn't  75  cts.  apiece  rather 
steep  for  drawn  combs,  especially  with  bees 
only  50  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  ?  If  I  could  trade  2  combs  for  3  pounds 
of  bees,  I'd  skin  every  last  comb  out  of  my 
hives.    [That's  the  way  it  was  written.— Ed.J 

A  REVERSIBLE  FRAME  is  givcu  in  Revue  In- 
terruUionale.  The  top- bar  is  no  longer  than 
the  frame.  Into  each  of  the  four  comers  is 
screwed  a  common  right-angled  hook.  For  the 
part  intended  to  be  uppermost,  the  hooks  at 
each  end  are  turned  outward  to  support  the 
frame,  while  the  lower  hooks  are  turned  in- 
ward so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way.  [This 
idea  is  illustrated  in  the  back  volumes  of 
Gleanings.— Ed.] 

Low  RAILROAD  RATES  are  of  first  importance 
for  a  good  attendance  at  the  North  American, 
and  I've  always  said  the  only  way  was  to  have 
it  where  and  when  low  rates  were  already  se- 
cured for  some  other  purpose.  By  all  means  try 
following  the  Grand  Army,  and  some  time  it 
will  go  to  Nebraska.  [Yes,  I'd  like  to  have  it 
follow  the  Grand  Army  this  year;  but  the  Ne- 
braska bee-keepers  '*kick."  Too  bad  they 
won't  give  in.  Perhaps  they  will,  though,  yet. 
-Ed.] 

No  HONEY  IN  R08E8.— Roses  do  uot  sccrcto 
honey  in  their  flowers.  Insects  are  simply  at- 
tracted by  the  perfume  and  rich  colors,  and  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  pollen,  which  serves  as 
food.— Los  Angeles  Express.  Wonder  if  there 
isn't  some  mistake  about  that.  I  do  know  that 
in  times  of  severe  scarcity  I've  had  many  a  rose 
ruined  by  the  bees  tearing  the  buds  open,  and 
that  would  hardly  be  for  pollen.  But  most 
years  the  bees  never  touch  the  cultivated  roses. 
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[Dr.  Miller  is  a  great  lover  of  roses.  He  grows 
lots  of  them  around  his  place,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Express, 
-Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  on  p.  261  you  grant  the  addition 
of  a  chemical  to  prevent  granulation  would  not 
be  adulteration  if  the  chemical  were  expensive 
and  not  much  of  it  used.  Don*t  you  grant  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  addition  of  a  pound  of 
chemical  at  SIOO  a  pound  to  a  ton  of  honey  would 
be  adulteration,  providing  that  addition  injv/res 
the  qaaWy  of  the  honey.  But  then,  there  isn't 
much  danger  of  that  sort  of  adulteration. 
[Yes,  if  it  injures  the  honey;  but,  as  you  inti- 
mate, the  chemical  probably  will  never  be 
found.— Ed.) 

Canada  is  crowing  over  California  anent 
adulteration  laws.  The  California  law  prohib- 
its any  thing  but  **  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee,"  and  Canadian  Bee  Journal  says  that  le- 
galizes glucose  honey  or  any  thing  the  bees  will 
store.  The  Canadian  law  (in  prospect)  prohib- 
its any  thing  produced  from  **  substances  other 
than  those  which  bees  gather  from  natural 
sources."  Skylark  hurrahs  for  Canada.  I  con- 
fess I  don't  see  such  an  immense  chasm  be- 
tween *'  the  natural  product  of  the  bee "  and 
what  they  "  gather  from  natural  sources." 

Wholewheat  FLOUR  is  a  grand  thing,  but 
altogether  too  expensive.  Costs  4  cts.  a  pound 
in  Marengo.  Chance  for  some  philanthropic 
work  "along  this  line,"  Bro.  Root.  [Why, 
blpss  your  heart,  doctor,  the  philanthropic  work 
is  already  done— see  page  270  of  our  last  issue. 
You  can  surely  buy  wheat  in  Marengo  at  not 
much  more  than  a  cent  a  pound;  then  with  a 
hand-mill  of  almost  any  kind  you  can  make 
big  wages  by  grinding  your  own  whole- wheat 
flour.  A  large-sized  hand  coffee-mill,  such  as 
you  see  at  almost  any  grocery,  makes  this  flour: 
and  some  of  the  friends  tell  us  that  the  Wilson 
bone-mills  do  tiptop.  I  suppose  you  have  that 
wind-mill  by  this  time  that  I  so  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  on  the  summit  of  that  hill,  and 
that  should  do  the  grinding.  If  you  do  not 
like  that  way,  use  the  brake-stock  you  men- 
tioned in  our  last  issue.— A.  I.  R.] 

I  CALL  THE  EDITOR  to  Order.  On  p.  208  he 
says  clover  or  linden  extracted  ought  to  bring  8 
to  9  cts.  The  highest  quotations,  page  245, 
leaving  out  California,  make  an  average  of  only 
7  cts.;  and  when  commission,  etc.,  are  counted 
out,  5  will  be  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark  than 
8,  to  compare  with  his  4-cpnt  syrup.  [You  seem 
to  assume  that  I  had  reference  to  extracted 
honey;  but  If  you  will  refer  to  page  69  again 
you  will  see  that  I  said  only  **  honey."  How- 
ever, that  matters  little,  for  I  meant  extracted; 
but  the  argument  I  used  would  have  been  more 
forcible  had  I  used  the  word  comb;  and  then 
the  margin  of  profit  between  syrup  at  4  cts.  and 
comb  honey  at  12  and  10  cts.  would  be  consider- 


ably greater.  While  my  price— 8  to  9  cents— is 
perhaps  a  cent  too  high,  yours  is  too  low.  You 
figure  the  current  price  as  quoted  in  our  last 
issue.  I  was  figuring  on  the  usual  current 
price  that  holds  Just  as  the  first  clover  and 
basswood  honey  is  put  on  the  market;  because, 
by  the  Boardman  plan,  one  can  get  honey  on  to 
the  market  a  week  sooner  than  by  the  old  plan; 
and  the  first  honey  on  the  old  market  always 
brings  a -considerably  higher  price  than  that 
which  comes  a  week  or  two  later.  And  another 
thing,  you  know  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
selling  honey  around  home,  and  thus  doing 
away  with  the  great  loss  in  commission,  freight, 
leakage,  etc.  While  it  costs  something  to  sell 
at  home,  higher  prices  may  usually  be  obtained 
for  all  that.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think 
I  was  so  very  far  out.  In  fact,  I  did  not  make 
my  point  nearly  as  strong  as  I  might  have  done 
if  I  had  referred  to  the  bee-keeper*s  profit  be- 
tween syrup  at  4  cts.  and  corrib  honey  at  12.— 
Ed.] 

Water -WHITE  honey  is  talked  abont,  even 
in  the  columns  of  market  quotations;  bnt, 
really,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  water-white 
honey?  Better  be  honest  and  call  things  by 
their  right  names.  ['*  Water  white  "  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  exaggeration,  so  common  in  the 
English  language.  For  instance,  when  a  horse 
dashes  by,  it  is  "going  like  lightning."  When 
it  is  raining  pretty  hard,  "it pours;"  when  a 
room  is  a  little  colder  than  70**  F.,  **  It  Is  freez- 
ing," and  when  honey  is  lighter  in  color  than 
the  average  basswood  or  clover  of  the  East,  the 
Californians,  naturally  enough,  say  it  is  "  water 
white."  They  have  used  this  term  to  us  a  good 
many  times,  but  we  have  never  considered  it 
literal.  Whenever  they  have  thus  designated 
their  sage  we  knew  they  meant  oesi  quality 
light  honey,  and  no  confusion  ever  resulted,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned.  But  nevertheless 
the  term  is  slightly  misleading,  and  might 
sometimes  cause  dissatisfaction  with  certain 
buyers.QGranting  t'thatt  it  is  defective,  what 
other  term  would  you'use?  If  you  sitnplysay 
"white,"  on" light,"  it  would  mean  that  the 
honey  was  no  lighter  than  clover  or  basswood, 
which  is  not  true.  Here  in  the  East,  in  speak- 
ing of  clover  and  basswood  honeys,  we  define 
them  as  white  honeys,  when,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
strictly  mean  that.  We  speak  of  the  white 
man,  the  yellow  man,  the  red  man.  The  ad- 
jectives are  not  strictly  accurate,  and  yet  they 
are  accepted  and  properly  understood.*  Com- 
mission merchants  and  honey-buyers  all  over 
the  country  define  clover  and  basswood  as 
"white."  No  one,  however,  thinks  this  is  an 
exaggeration;  and  the  term  "  water  white"  for 
sage  honey,  which  is  still  whiter  than  clover,  is 
not  more  of  an  exaggeration,  surely.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  terms  "water  white" and 
"  white  "  are  accepted,  and  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  change,  even  if  they  are  wrong.— Ed.]' 
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ON  THE  WAB  PATH,  IN  eRIBF  AND  TEARS. 

O  Hasty,  Hasty!  when  I 
first  took  you  in  charge  I 
thought  you  would  turn 
out  a  better  boy;  but  you 
have  altogether  disap- 
pointed my  expectations 
and  wrecked  all  my  hopes. 
'^  /zw^*"  1  I  see  by  Review,  ptkge  57, 
that  you  still  talk  about 
the  adulteration  business  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

First,  it  was  *Mnside  views  and  exact  facts." 
But  now,  taking  your  own  account  of  friend 
Dayton*s  explanation,  he  admits  that  *'  his  lan- 
guage was  rather  loose— the  printer  did  not 
pQDCiuate  right;  his  mind  was  rather  dwelling 
CD  bad  years  when  there  was  no  honey  in  the 
mountains— flying  rumors  that  he  was  willing 
to  indorse  to  the  extent  of  publishing  them.** 
This  is  as  fair  and  complete  a  backdown  as  we 
want.  Bujt  friend  Hasty  is  still  not  satisfied. 
He  must  have  adulteration  in  Los  Angeles. 
Glucose  is  only  3K  cents  per  pound  there,  so  it 
is  only  13^  cents  in  Richards,  Ohio.  Does  that 
prove  that  friend  Hasty,  or  anybody  else,  is 
turning  out  thousands  of  cases  of  adulterated 
honey  in  that  place? 

APIS  DOR8ATA. 

On  page  84  of  Progresslfve  Bee-keeper  is  an 
open  letter  from  the  Ontario  (bounty  Bee-keep- 
ers* Association,  to  the  fraternity  in  the  United 
States,  the  pith  of  which  is  as  follows: 

FeUow  Bee-keepers:— We  have  prepared  for  circula- 
tion a  petition  asking  the  Beoretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  secure  and  In- 
troduce ApU  dorwUa,  the  giant  bee  of  India,  into 
this  country.  It  is  a  duty  that  the  government 
owes  and  is  wlllinir  to  render  our  industry.  (See 
Report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1893,  page  26.) 

Owing  to  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  bumble- 
bee, the  introduction  of  these  bees  will  soon  be  a 
necessity  in  the  suocessf  ul  growing  of  red  clover 
for  seed,  if  for  no  other  purpose. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  always  kick;  in  fact, 
I  don't  kick  at  all  unless  I  am  mad.  •  I  hate  to 
see  people  who  are  always  picking  flaws  in  the 
conduct  and  the  writings  of  others.  We  are  all 
poor  weak  mortals,  and  liable  to  commit  mis- 
takes—that is,  the  most  of  us— particularly  you 
fellows  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  1  don't  kick  now,  because  this  move 
pleabes  me.  This  very  thing  should  have  been 
done  years  ago.  The  government  has  been 
standing  ready  to  help  us  while  we  have  been 
wailing  and  watching  for  ApU  dorsaxa  to  fly 
over  here  of  her  own  accord.  It  only  needs  that 
the  petitions  be  poured  in  by  the  hundreds  to 
get  all  the  assistance  we  want.  It  is  likely 
that  the  bee-keepers  will  be  consulted  as  to  the 
proper  person  to  send  on  this  important  mission. 
Ue  ehould  be  a  man  of  great  scientific  attain- 


ments, of  unlimited  knowledge,  of  splendid 
administrative  and  executive  abilities— quick 
to  see  and  prompt  to  act,  with  a  perseverance 
that  never  tires,  and  is  satisfied  only  with  com- 
plete success.  He  should  have  also  a  munifi- 
cent salary.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
best  and  ablest  talent.  I  could  be  ready  to 
start  by  the  first  of  July  next. 

We  have  here  in  California,  at  the  present 
writing,  a  first-class  chance  for  a  poor  honey 
season.  That  is  the  prospect  now.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  rain,  but  It  is  almost  too  late  for 
the  downpour  that  we  need  to  make  a  good 
£oney  crop.  Now,  don*t  you  fellows  jump  up 
and  clap  your  hands.  It  is  not  too  late,  and  it 
is  not  impossible,  for  several  good  rains  to  fall 
which  would  amount  to  an  awful  big  one. 
Don't  get  out  your  (Mtnners  and  go  on  a  torch- 
light procession  for  six  weeks  yet  We  have 
the  climate  here— have  it  in  such  quantities 
that  we  can  retail  it  by  the  single  yard  or  sell 
it  by  the  thousand  pounds;  and  don't  you  sup- 
pose we  can  have  a  little  rain? 

The  American  Beekeeper^  page  64,  has  this 
editorial: 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  have  been  no 
new  bee- papers  started  this  year.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened twfore  In  several  years,  and  is  an  indicatioD 
of  **hard  times"  among  bee-keepers. 

Not  so  fast,  Mr.  EMitor.  How  do  you  like  the 
following? 

Born,  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  1, 
1806,  the  PaciMc  Bee  Journal.  The  child  is  bright, 
strong,  healthy,  wide-awake,  and  full  of  fun.  He 
can  knock  the  stuflin'outof  any  thing  of  his  size 
and  age  in  the  United  States. 

I  see  that  Thos.  G.  Newman  and  wife  are 
coming  to  San  Diego  to  reside,  as  I  understand 
it,  permanently.  Mr.  Newman  will  be  very 
cordially  recefved  and  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  bee-keepers  of  California. 

How  is  it  that,  as  soon  as  any  of  you  teWowfi 
get  smart,  and  become  a  blessing  and  a  Joy  to 
society,  you  at  once  emigrate  and  strike  for  the 
Pacific  shore?  Here  are  Skylark,  Prof.  Cook, 
Rambler,  and  Newman— four  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude— visible  only  on  the  Pacific  slope. 


HEAT  AND  HONET. 


By  Hon.  R  L.  Taylor. 


HONKY    OF    DIFFERENT    SOURCES  ;    HONEY    AND 
WAX  together;   effect  of  the  RECEPTA- 
CLE;   INTERESTING   AND  VALUABLE 
EXPEKIMENTS. 

Editor  Oieaninga:— The  two  samples  of  can- 
died extracted  honey,  viz.,  one  from  alfalfa  and 
one  from  great  willow-herb,  were  duly  received. 
Last  week  I  made  as  careful  a  trial  as  I  could 
to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  them, 
using  also  a  sample  of  my  own  in  connection 
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with  them.  Thfs  sample  of  my  own  was,  I 
judge,  mostly  all  basswood  honey,  and  was  in 
comb  cut  from  partly  filled  sections  of  1894. 
The  comb  was,  of  coarse,  clean,  and  as  white  as 
comb  made  from  foundation  usually  is.  If 
there  was  any  admixture  of  other  honey  with 
that  in  the  comb  it  was,  in  all  probability,  that 
from  white  and  alsike  clovers.  This  trial  was 
made  with  the  honey  in  tin  vessels,  while  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  former  test,  an 
earthen  vessel  was  used  for  holding  the  honey. 

The  results  of  the  present  experiment  seem  to 
Indicate  the  three  facts;  viz.,  that  honeys  from 
different  sources  are  differently  affected  by 
heat,  owljg,  probably,  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  acids  they  contain; 
that  honey  heated  with  the  wax  of  virgin  comb 
containing  it  is  not  affected  thereby,  and  that 
the  composition  of  the  vessel  holding  the  honey 
may  have  something  to  do  with  hastening  or 
retarding  injury;  for  instance,  in  an  earthen 
vessel  the  heated  particles  of  honey  in  contact 
with  the  side  of  the  vessel  may  not  move  so 
readily  to  change  places  with  those  of  a  lower 
temperature  as  in  a  burnished  metal  vessel,  or 
It  may  be  that  the  heat  is  conveyed  more  in- 
tensely byearthenware.  The  evidence  on  these 
points  will  appear  from  the  results  of  the  exper- 
iment, which  I  now  give. 

Alfalfa  honey  is  peculiar,  If  the  sample  you 
sent  is  a  fair  one,  in  that  it  does  not  readily 
become  limpid  on  being  melted.  On  that  ac- 
count I  thought  when  It  reached  a  temperature 
of  liS""  that  it  had  not  dissolved,  in  which 
notion  I  was  probably  mistaken,  for  it  was  still 
cloudy  at  180^  At  194*'  it  had  become  tolerably 
clear,  but  very  much  discolored,  so  that  it  was 
of  an  amber  color,  almost  brown.  I  could  not 
judge  from  the  present  sample,  but  I  suppose 
its  natural  color  is  about  11  ice  that  of  honey 
from  the  great  willow-herb,  almost  water-white. 
At  145"*  the  color  of  the  honey  from  the  latter 
plant  was  but  slightly  removed  from  that  of 
water,  while  that  of  the  honey  from  the  comb 
had  a  golden  tinge.  Of  both  these,  samples 
were  taken  at  168, 180.  and  194**.  From  145  to 
168%  and  from  168  to  180%  the  change  In  both 
cases  was  equal  and  slight,  being  barely  dis- 
cernible; but  from  180  to  194**  the  change  was 
very  marked  In  the  willow-herb  sample,  while 
it  was  comparatively  slight  in  the  other,  so  at 
this  highest  temperature  the  color  of  the  for- 
mer was  very  nllghtly  darker  than  that  of  the 
latter,  though  it  lacked  much  of  being  as  dark 
as  that  of  the  alfalfa  honey,  being  golden  rath- 
er than  brown. 

In  the  case  of  the  comb  sample,  the  wax  was 
retained  in  the  melting- vessel  throughout  the 
experiment;  nevertheless,  the  change  in  color 
was  decidedly  less  rapid  than  in  that  used  in 
my  former  experiment;  and  It  is  upon  this  fact 
th^t  I  base  my  opinion  that  the  character  of 
the  vessel  used  has  something  to  do  with  the 


change  in  color  and  flavor.  In  these  two  sam- 
ples at  180*",  the  change  in  taste  was  slight- 
hardly  distinguishable;  but  at  194**  it  was  quite 
evident. 

The  time  used  In  the  process  was  about  six 
hours.  I  suspect  a  more  rapid  heating  after 
145°  Is  reached  might  give  a  more  favorable 
result.    Comments  are  in  order. 

I  used  the  word  **  harrowed  "  (see  your  re- 
mark, page  237)  altogether  impersonally,  and 
with  reference  to  mistakes,  not  **  flings."  DodH 
mistake  me:  I  have  a  lively  appreciation  of 
your  comments  and  criticisms,  favorable  or 
otherwise— only  let  not  the  fact  that  1  criticlM 
in  return  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  I  am  sore  or 
harbor  hard  feelings. 

In  his  Straw,  page  204,  Dr.  Miller  intimates 
that  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  fish  at  oar 
house;  but  since  be  therein  fails  to  dlstlngalsh 
between  ** almost*'  and  "altogether,**  and  be- 
tween *'couldn*t  be'*  and  iBn*t,  and  since  be 
differs  so  widely  from  you  and  me  in  his  connt 
of  surplus-preferences,  will  you  please  convey 
to  him  my  commiseration  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  live  up  here  near  the  lake, 
where  we  always  have  fish  In  plenty?  Fight 
fair,  brethren.  R.  L.  Taylor. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  March  26. 

[At  Mr.  Taylor*s  request  I  sent  him  a  couple 
of  samples  of  honey.  The  willow-herb  Is  tbe 
whitest  bonev  we  know  of,  and  it  comes  as  near 
being  literally  **  water  white"  as  any  honey  In 
the  world.  This  honey  I  thought  would  be  es- 
pecially favorable  for  testing  the  effect  of  heat 
on  the  color. 

The  other  sample— tbe  alfalfa— Is  a  very  deli- 
cately fUwored  honey,  and  the  least  change,  I 
think,  would  be  detected  by  the  taste. 

The  results  secured  are  very  gratifying.  As  I 
understand  it.  they  neither  disprove  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's former  honey  heating  experiments  nor  the 
statement  I  made,  to  the  effect  that  clover  hoo- 
ey raised  to  a  temperature  of  180  degrees,  and 
sealed  while  hot  to  prevent  candying.  Is  injured 
in  flavor :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  180  mark  is 
about  the  limit.  If  Mr.  Taylor  is  right  (and 
I  presume  he  Is),  the  natural  inference  Is 
that  a  thermometer  should  always  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  heating  of  honey  (to  pre- 
vent candying),  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  Sbbovp  180  degrees;  for  beyond  that 
point  the  value  of  the  honey  may  b<»  affected 
adversely  oy  a  cent  or  two  a  pound.— Ed.] 


CULTIYATISO  8WBBT  CLOVEB. 

WHKBB  IT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT  GBOW;  A  SEA- 
SONABLE   ABTICLB. 

By  H.  R.  Boardmcm, 

Yes,  I  am  sure  I  can  give  a  few  hints  In  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  sweet  clover,  that 
will  be  valuable  to  those  who  propose  to  sow  it. 
I  have  studied  its  habits  for  a  good  many  years. 
Almost  every  one  falls  Into  the  fatal  mlsukeof 
supposing  it  will  catch  and  grow  anywhere, 
with  no  further  trouble  than  scattering  a  few 
seeds.  The  requirements  for  success  are,  a 
thoroughly    underdrained   or  deeply  drained 
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soil.  It  will  no6  grow  with  its  feet  Id  the  water. 
Oke  the  alfalfa,  to  which  It  Is  nearly  related, 
lt_wll]  not  succeed  In  a  soil  that  Is  water-soak- 
ed during  the  winter,  and  this  Is  about  the  only 
condition  under  which  it  will  not  thrive.    , — . 

It  will  grow  and  thrive  on  any  and  every 
kind  of  soil,  and  it  is  not  much  matter  Show 
poor  it  is;  but  It  must  be  perfectly  drained  to  a 
considerable  depth.  It  is  abundant  in  my  local- 
fiy,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  it  grows— along 
^e  roadsides,  and  especially  where  the  road 
has  been  piked  up,  leaving  deep  ditches  at  the 
side;  on  the  banks  of  large  ditches  along  rail- 
road embankments,  and  along  the  streams. 
The  Huron  and  Vermillion  Rivers  have  great 
quantities  growing  along  their  banks,  and  on 
the  bottom  lands.  You  will  observe  these  locali- 
ties all  furnish  a  good  depth  of  well-drained 
soil.  It  is  the  important  requirement,  in  my 
estimation,  for  Its  success.  Do  not  try  to  raise 
it  on  soil  that  has  not  this  condition,  or  yon  will 
certainly  meet  with  disappointment.  Humor 
its  preference  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
success. 

Darlog  last  summer  I  made  several  trips 
along  the  Vermillion  River,  in  pursuit  of  my 
favorite  amusement— trolling  for  black  bass. 
I  kept  one  eye  on  the  white  patches  of  sweet 
clover  swarming  with  bees,  that  I  found  in 
great  abundance  for  a  distance  of  more  than  30 
miles.  *'0h!"  I  said,  **ft'l  could  raise  such 
crops  of  sweet  clover  it  would  be  worth  money 
for  the  honey  alone.'*  But  I  have  no  land  that 
is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  it  as  that  along  the 
river.  But  I  remembered  this  crop  when  the 
seed  was  ripe,  and  availed  myself  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  harvesting  some  of  it,  which  the  owners 
of  the  land  granted  freely.  Hundreds  of  bush- 
els of  this  seed  each  year  falls  off.  and  is  washed 
down  the  river,  to  seed  and  reseed  the  banks 
and  bottom  lands  clear  to  the  lake,  and  un- 
doubtedly along  the  lake  shore  for  no  one  can 
tell  how  far. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  big  crop  had 
come  to  stay.  I  have  sown  sweet  clover  several 
times  on  this  kind  of  land,  upon  which  it  will 
not  grow,  and  I  shall  not  waste  any  more  time 
in  that  way.  I  think  I  give  good  advice  to 
others  when  I  say, '*  Don*t  sow  it  unless  your 
soil  U  adapted  to  it.'* 

For  field  culture  I  would  sow  sufficient  seed 
to  get  a  good  liberal  catch,  and  not  sow  more 
land  than  I  could  and  do  this.  Half  a  bushel 
to  the  acre  of  the  unhulled  seed  is  not  too  much. 
The  spring  of  the  year  I  think  the  best  time  to 
sow  it.  It  will  make  a  good  catch  on  winter 
wheat  or  rye  ground,  but  I  think  I  should  pre- 
fer to  harrow  or  cultivate  It  In  deep  with  a  light 
crop  of  oats. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  try  to  show  the  value 
of  this  plant.  I  am  sure  it  is  being  rapidly 
recognized. 

East  Townsend,  O. 


00-ORBATIOH  IK  THE  HOKB  KABKBT,  VS. 
PEDDLIirO. 

PBDDLINO  NOT  DISREPUTABLE  BUT  DISAGREE- 
ABLE ;   FIGHTING  COMBINES  WITH  COM- 
BINES. 

By  F,  L.  Thomjmon. 

On  reading  the  peddling  articles  in  March 
15th  Gleanings,  with  the  one  on  page  137,  also 
some  replies  to  Query  7,  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal, 

A  feeling  of  sadness  came  o'er  me 

That  my  soul  could  not  resist. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  or  collection  of 
men  really  believes  that,  to  agitate  peddling, 
will  make  the  skies  grow  bright  again?  Of 
course,  it*s  a  good  thing.  But  think  of  the  tons 
of  energy  scattered  If  we  lean  very  hard  on  in- 
dividual peddling;  and  then  think  of  what 
might  be  done  by  merely  applying  the  same 
dead  weight  to  the  home  market  in  a  co-oper- 
ative way.  The  most  emphatic  advocate  of 
correct  peddling  knows  very  well  that.  If  the 
subject  were  agitated  <u2  nauseam  in  the  bee- 
papers,  with  bushels  of  articles  as  full  of  hard 
sense  as  a  brickbat  is  of  grit,  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  bee-keepers  would  follow  their 
instruction,  or  have  any  inclination  to.  Let's 
think  of  what  may  be  done.  Instead  of  what 
ought  to  be  but  won't  be.  The  competition  of 
cheap  honey  from  those  bee-keepers  who  won't 
peddle  will  remain,  and  flourish  with  unabated 
vigor,  unless  we  look  elsewhere  for  a  remedy. 

Peddling  is  not  **  disreputable."  That  isn't 
it.  But  it  is  intensely  disagreeable  to  perhaps 
nine- tenths  of  ordinary  mortals  who  have  not  a 
barrel  of  tact  on  tap. '  Most  men  like  to  have 
some  sort  of  pride  In  their  work.  If  they  can 
not,  they  prefer  to  forego  the  additional  profit, 
or  do  something  else— ond  they  have  a  right  to 
do  80,  That  horn-blowing,  chewing  the  rag, 
etc.,  is  all  right.  I  have  nothing  against  it; 
only  if  I  am  to  be  called  a  fool  for  not  selling 
my  honey  that  way,  I  vigorously  protest.  I 
believe  that,  when  a  bee-keeper  has  worked 
faithfully  to  secure  all  the  honey  the  bees  can 
give,  and  put  It  up  in  good  shape,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  best  market  price  for  it,  and  that  for  a 
few  smart  fellows  with  the  gift  of  gab  to  haul 
him  over  the  coals  for  not  being  as  flip  as  they 
are  is  not  right. 

I  have  tried  peddling.  It  was  not  a  failure. 
I  sold  over  500  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  that  way, 
mostly  in  pint  packages.  Notwithstanding 
such  unbusinesslike  methods  as  believing  a 
woman  when  she  said  she  didn't  want  any 
honey,  making  no  remarks  about  pet  birds,  etc., 
I  made  fair  wages,  considering  the  time  I  put 
on  It,  and  could  do  so  again.  But  I  t^on't— you 
hear  me?  I  might  give  reasons,  and  good  ones, 
for  my  determination;  but  that  Is  not  the  point. 
I  simply  made  up  my  mind  that  life  was  too 
short  to  employ  It  In  any  other  way  than  In  do- 
ing my  best,  and  that  I  clearly  was  not  doing 
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my  best.  Why  should  a  man's  hands  be  all 
thumbs  when  his  other  fingers  are  in  healthy 
condition?  I  now  employ  my  winters  In  other 
ways;  and,  while  a  loser  financially,  perhaps,  I 
am  so  much  a  gainer  in  other  ways  that  there 
is  no  comparison.    No  peddling  for  me. 

Incidentally  I  might  mention  that  I  found 
selling  in  ten-pound  or  gallon  buckets  was 
more  profitable  than  fussing  with  small  pack- 
ages, and  that  the  vessel  should  always  go  with 
the  honey. 

Real  peddlers  are  few  in  number.  Is  it  not 
possible,  not  in  theory,  but  really,  to  utilize 
peddling  abilities  for  the  good  of  us  all?  In 
Denver  there  are  about  five  salesmen  of  honey. 
One  is  enough.  Mrs.  Heater,  in  the  American 
Bee  Jcrwmaly  says  producers  should  counsel  to- 
irether  instead  of  underselling  each  other. 
That  is  the  way  to  talk.  But  only  four  out  of 
the  twenty- four  counselors  talk  that  way. 
What  Is  the  matter?  I  think  I  know.  It  is 
vagueness.  People  haven't  thought  enough,  or, 
rather,  have  thought  too  vastly  to  start  with. 
First  of  all,  somebody  suggests  a  National 
Honey  Exchange  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  the 
wiseacres  will  shake  their  heads.  Still,  it  Is  all 
right,  and  it  may  come  soon,  for  all  I  know; 
but  co-operation,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Here  we  have  been  talking  all  these  years 
about  developing  a  home  market;  and  when 
co-operation  Is  suggested,  the  first  thing  we  do 
is  to  apply  It  somewhere  else.  If  only  three  or 
lour  honey-producers  in  each  State  get  together, 
employing  one  salesman  for  their  own  State, 
the  objects  to  be  achieved  are  those  which 
every  one  sees  can  be  achieved;  and  don't  you 
suppose  It  will  spread?  There  Is  no  need  of 
doing  any  thing  wonderful  to  begin  with. 

In  this  connection  a  suggestion  lb  one  of  Mr. 
Alkln's  articles  ought  to  be  seriously  consider- 
ed. The  salesman  of  such  a  company  would 
stand  some  show  oT  introducing  the  original 
cheap  tin  package  of  which  Mr.  Aikin  speaks; 
especially  If  such  a  package  bore  the  regis^red 
label  of  a  bee-keepers'  company,  guaranteeing 
Its  purity;  and  if  the  salesman  would  also  be 
competent  to  receive  the  honey  in  bulk,  and 
himself  put  It  up.  It  would  rbe  a  uniform, 
standard  article.  If  the  package  were  a  solder- 
ed round  can,  just  like  a  tomato-can,  with  di- 
rections for  liquefying,  like  those  for  treating 
canned  peas,  etc,  the  consumer  would  never 
see  the  honey  candied.  Moreover,  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  one  of  the  very 
best  methods  of  combating  adulteration.  These 
suggestions  were  made  by  Mr.  H.  Rauchfuss. 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Denver  Bee-lceepers' 
Association. 

One  of  our  bee-keepers  (Mr.  V.  Devinny) 
said  lately,  '*  You  can't  convince  the  people,  but 
you  can  convince  the  merchant."  This  is  an 
important  point.  I  am  not  so  sure  thatindivid- 
ual  peddling,  even  if  greatly  increased,  would 


come  anywhere  near  the  weighty  Influence  of 
the  accredited  salesman  of  a  standard  article 
with  grocers  only.  The  consumption  of  honey 
in  Denver  has  increased  wonderfully  in  the 
last  six  years,  simply  by  the  effort  of  salesmen 
to  supply  the  grocers;  and  nothing  would  pre- 
vent such  a  salesman  from  also  giving  away 
samples  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Dooiittle  says  that  legislation  should  be 
in  favor  of  the  producers  of  wealth,  instead  of 
trusts,  combines,  and  monopolies— which  at 
once  suggests  that  the  quickest  way  out  is  for 
the  producers  themselves  to  form  combines. 
Mr.  Demaree,  over  a  year  ago,  spoke  of  unions, 
trusts,  combines,  and  societies  as  If  they  were 
going  to  be  responsible  for  a  cataclysm,  and 
now  has  nothing  further  to  suggef t  than  indi- 
vidual effort  in  the  home  market.  Combines 
and  trusts  against  single-handed  honesty  are 
certainly— oh!  not  to  to  be  borne;  but  just  con- 
sider what  Prof.  Cook  says  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
change: "  The  exchange  Is  a  powerful  organi- 
zation, and  Is  Interested  In  low  freight  rates,  as 
the  commission  men  never  could  be,  and  Is  able 
to  secure,  not  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  bat 
what  is  just."  I'm  waiting  for  some  one  to 
prove  It  Is  wrong  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  In  this 
line.  Are  the  '*  plutocrats"  ever  going  to  stop 
forming  combines?  No.  Then  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Legislate?  But  the 
combines  have  complete  control  of  law-making 
—the  most  Imporunt  part  of  that  is  lobbying 
and  Influence. 

Mr.  Abbott  advises  "pluck,  energy,  push, 
keenness  of  perception,  and!  a  feeling  thatyoo 
are  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  without  any 
help  from  the  law  or  your  neighbors,  provided 
you  are  let  aUm€*^—2i.  weak  body  with  a 
mighty  voice.  In  my  opinion.  With  a  synonym 
book  and  a  little  reflection,  I  believe  I  coold 
beat  that.  Keenness  of  preception,  hey? 
Humph i  Here  am  I,  after  working  hard  all 
season,  with  my  honey  in  attractive  packages, 
ringing  the  door- bell  of  a  city  house.  The  door 
opens,  and  I  go  through  my  formula.  **l8the 
honey  fresh?"  (!)  **Bee8  make  honey  only  In 
the  ^summer,  and—"  I  start  In  to  say  stammer 
Ingly,  and  bang  goes  the  door.  Not  until  the 
next  day  do  I  happen  to  think  of  a  form  of 
words  that  might  have  arrested  that  woman's 
attention,  and,  ten  to  one,  in  the  next  contin- 
gency, forgot  to  apply  It.  Yes,  keenness  of  per 
ception  is  necessary;  but  for  mercy's  sake  let 
us  use  the  material  at  hand  In  our  ranks,  not 
buttonhole  each  Individual,  and  sing,  '*  Re  keen 
and  you  will  be  successful."  Now,  will  Mr. 
Abbott  say  that  I  do  not  deserve  a  good  price 
as  well  as  the  fellow  who  works  no  harder,  and 
no  more  intelligently,  come  right  down  to  it 
(I  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  I  could  only 
think  of  it  soon  enough)  than  I  do? 

How  would  it  do  to  furnish  each  soldier  of  an 
army  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Abbott's  Insirnciions, 
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then  say,  **  There,  you  don't  need  any  oflQcere— 
go  ttheadryou'll  win*  the  battle  "? D  And,  for 
tbat  matter,  of  what  use  are  Incorporated  com- 
panies or  firms  of  any  klnd?G'' A  feeling  that 
yon  are  able  to  take  care  ofTyourself  without 
b6lp."QMr.  Doollttle,  take  courage.  IPlutocra- 
ey  will  vanish  like  morning  mist  if  you  only  be- 
come inspired  with  a  certain  '*  feeling.*' 
Arvada,  Col.,  March  21. 


SVPFLTIKO  THB  HOICE  MABKST. 


HOW  TO  6BLL  TO  eROOBBS. 


By  F.  A.  8neU. 

I  have  found  it  of  greater  value  to  sell  in  my 
own  and  adjoining  towns  than  to  ship  to  the 
large  cities.  A  certain  amount  of  tact  must  be 
possessed  by  the  honey- producer  to  make  a 
good  salesman.  If  one  is  a  good  bee-keeper 
and  also  a  good  salesman  he  is  fortunate  in 
that  respect.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  grocers 
of  my  own  town  supplied  with  honey  so  long  as 
I  have  had  any  to  sell.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  sell 
where  one  is  not  known  In  other  towns.  In 
going  to  such  places  I  always  take  along  a 
buggy  load.  I  drive  up  In  front  of  the  grocer- 
ies and  hitch  my  horse  and  then  call  on  the 
grocers,  always  trying  to  be  as  pleasant  as  I 
am  capable  of  being.  I  greet  one  with  a  *'good- 
moming,"  which  Is  pleasantly  returned,  as  a 
rule.  If  he  is  at  leisure  I  make  myself  and 
business  known,  telling  him  that  I  have  some 
boney  with  me  which  I  should  be  glad  to  show 
him.  He  Is  generally  willing  to  look  at  it.  I 
take  a  crate  or  case  from  the  buggy  and  show 
it  to  him.  The  case  is  neat,  glassed  on  both 
sides,  tight  cover,  sections  clean.  The  combs 
are  looked  over.  I  show  him  how  nicely  it  may 
be  handled  and  wrapped  up.  The  honey  pleases 
him,  and  he  thinks  It  will  his  customers,  so  I 
am  able  to  sell  him  two  or  three  cases.  Settle- 
ment is  made.  I  thank  him  for  his  patronage, 
and  ask  that.  If  more  is  wanted,  that  I  have 
the  chance  to  supply  him. 

I  then  pass  to  the  next  dealer.  I  bid  him  a 
good- morning.  Perhaps  he  Is  busy.  I  wait  un- 
til he  is  at  liberty.  I  then  make  my  errand 
known,  giving  my  name  and  residence,  and 
state  that  I  have  some  honey  with  me  that  I 
should  like  to  have  him  look  at.  The  case  of 
honey  Is  placed  In  as  good  a  position  as  is  at 
hand  for  inspection.  He  is  pleased  with  its 
appearance  through  the  clean  bright  glass.  I 
remove  the  cover  and  take  out  and  show  him  a 
few  of  the  boxes.  He  remarks,  **  The  honey  is 
fine;  but  as  you  see"— he  shows  me  a  lot  of 
honey  In  dirty  boxes—"  I  have  a  good  deal  on 
hand."  I  reason  that,  while  he  is  waiting  to 
sell  this,  he  might  be  able  to  sell  quite  a  lot  of 
the  nice  honey  at  a  better  price,  and  perhaps 
lose  the  sale  to  those  of  finer  tastes.  He  de- 
cides by  not  taking  my  honey,  however;  that 


the  other  had  better  go,  and  that  he  will  not 
invest  in  any  more  Just  now.  I  want  his  trade, 
and  have  faith  in  my  honey,  so  I  offer  to  leave 
him  two  cases  to  sell  on  commission,  as  I  know 
he  is  reliable.  He  consents.  The  honey  to  be 
paid  for  when  sold. 

The  third  grocer  Is  visited,  where  I  proceed 
about  as  before  stated.  The  honey  suits  him, 
and  he  takes  only  one  case,  as  he  Is  a  little 
afraid  he  can  not  sell  It  so  as  to  niake  a  profit 
to  suit  him.  I  am  well  suited,  as  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  have  no  trouble,  and  I  have  made 
a  start  that  I  hope  may  prove  of  value  In  the 
future,  for  I  try  to  please,  give  good  weight, 
and  put  the  honey  in  the  cases  so  Its  outside 
appearance  will  not  be  deceptive,  or,  In  other 
words,  the  finest  I  do  not  place  next  to  the 
glass,  with  that  not  quite  so  nice  in  the  middle, 
or  where  it  will  not  be  so  readily  seen.  If  one 
Is  so  unjust  as  to  try  to  deceive,  he  will  find 
later  on  that  he  Is  the  one  most  deceived;  and. 
If  a  honey -producer,  he  will  find  his  trade  or 
sales  much  injured  or  his  customers  few. 

Mllledgevllle,  111. 


8ELLIH0  AOVET  AT  LOCAL  FAIB8. 

THB  VALUB  OP  THB  $LOOO]RBWABD  CARD. 


By  F.  W.  Humphrey. 

r  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  ped- 
dling comb  honey  and  In  selling  at  our  local 
fair.  Four  years  ago  i  made  an  exhibit  of 
hives  and  tools,  bees  and  honey,  at  our  county 
fair.  There  was  a  go^d  deal  of  talk  about 
"manufactured  comb  honey,"  especially  when 
the  comb  foundation  was  examined.  I  tacked 
up  some  of  A.  I.  Root's  reward  cards,  and  found 
them  a  great  help  In  convincing  people  that 
my  honey  was  '"bees'"  honey;  but  It  was 
weary  work  to  stand  there  all  day  and  assure 
people,  who  thought  they  knew  more  about  my 
business  than  I  did,  that  artificial  comb  honey 
was  a  myth.  A  motherly  old  lady  stopped  at 
my  stand  one  day  and  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion, "Is  this  manufactured  honey  or  bees' 
honey?"  I  replied  that  It  was  bees' honey,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  artificial  comb 
honey.  **  Oh !  but  there  is,  you  know,  lots  of  It; 
they  make  it  by  machinery."  I  saw  that  she 
was  a  hopeless  case,  and  said  no  more,  only 
asking  her  to  read  the  "  $1000  reward  "  card  I 
handed  her. 

I  have  sold  honey  at  every  fair  held  on  those 
grounds  since,  and  find  that  the  belief  In  arti- 
ficial comb  has  died  out  to  a  great  extent— 
partly.  I  think,  owing  to  the  persistent  preach- 
ing by  myself,  and  other  exhibitors,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  pure  comb  honey. 

My  sales  have  Increased  from  a  few  pounds 
the  first  year  to  several  cases  at  the  last  fair. 
Those  who  buy  once  come  again.  I  have  sold 
1000  pounds  in  this  vicinity  since  the  honey-flow 
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stopped  last  fall,  the  largest  sale  being  six  12- 
Ib.  cases.  The  rest  has  been  peddled  or  sold  to 
tbt-  local  grocery  trade  in  12- lb  cases. 

The  most  profitable  trade  has  been  in  unfin- 
ished sections,  two  for  25  cts.  These  have  gone, 
like  hot  cakes  on  a  cold  morning. 

Peddling  honey,  like  other  business,  has  Its 
unpleasant  side;  but  when  people  find  that 
you  are  selling  good  honey  at  a  fair  price  they 
will  buy  of  you  much  sooner  than  from  a  gro- 
cery. 

Some  of  my  best  customers  are  from  the  city 
(Bridgeport).  They  drive  out  to  the  apiary 
and  buy  several  pounds  at  a  time. 

The  fraud -killer  of  Gleanings  should  get 
after  the  Youth^s  Compa/nUm,  They  are  ad- 
vertising Electropoise. 

OronoQue,  Ct.,  Mar.  24. 


VBXATIOHS  OF  THE  MISDLBMAK. 


TROUBLES   OF   THE    COMMISHION    MEN,  FROM  A 
COMMISSION  man's  STANDPOINT. 


By  a  F.  Muth. 

There  Is  nothing  more  natural  for  farmers, 
bee-keepers,  and  producers  In  general,  than  to 
endeavor  to  get  the  top  of  the  market  for  their 
products.  As  a  rule,  producers  work  hard; 
and  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  during 
the  late  years  have  caused  sore  disappointments 
to  all,  but  not  to  producers  only.  Good  prices, 
a  good  demand,  and  satisfactory  margins,  go 
generally  together,  and  the  reverse  Is  the  case 
in  adverse  times.  We  are  always  ready  to  takd 
the  producer's  part,  for  the  very  reason  that 
most  of  us  are,  more  or  l^ss,  In  the  same  boat. 
But  self-Interest  often  makes  us  Judge  others 
harshly  and  unjustly.  To  prove  this  I  will  cite 
two  cases  In  my  experience  of  last  winter,  even 
Ifsomeof  o'T  friends  will  take  sides  against 
the  mfd  lleuian. 

CuiiiU  honey  was  In  very  good  demand  with  us 
la»t  fall.  We  sold  considerable.  The  honey 
crop  having  been  an  entire  failure  In  Southern 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  we  received  our 
supplies  from  Northern  Ohio.  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  Quality  was  rather 
Indifferent;  but  supplies  were  Insufficient.  We 
bid  on  a  number  of  carloads  of  western  honey, 
and  received  two  carloads  from  California.  We 
bought  *'  choice  white '"  only,  but  did  not  object 
to  a  small  portion  of  each  car  being  '*  No.  2." 
Our  prices  for  the  first  car  were  12  cts.  per  lb. 
for  **  choice  white,"  and  10  cts.  for  **  No.  2,"  f.  o. 
b.  Cincinnati.  We  advanced  1850,  and  freight 
was  about  ^50,  and  we  agreed  to  remit  the  bal- 
ance In  30  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  car. 

A  rough  day  on  the  farm  keeps  me  In  the 
house,  and  gives  me  a  chance  to  write  this  ar- 
ticle. If  I  don*t  give  the  exact  figure  In  every 
Instance  you  will  have  to  make  due  allowance 
for  my  quoting  from  memory. 


The  car  had  been  loaded  poorly;  vacant 
spaces  had  been  left,  which  had  given  the 
cases  a  chance  to  slide  and  bump  together 
during  their  journey.  It  required  steady  work 
for  our  own  folks,  and  two  extra  men,  for  a 
week  or  more,  to  overhaul  and  repack  the  hon- 
ey. All  broken  combs  were  assigned  to  the 
stralnlng-bucket,  as  we  could  do  nothing  else 
than  make  strained  honey  out  of  It.  Our  friend 
was  credited  5  cts.  per  lb.  for  his  broken  comhs, 
which  was  2  cts.  more  than  we  should  offer 
were  we' to  buy  any.  There  were  300  to  450 
cases  of  pretty  nice  honey  In  the  car,  not  choice 
white,  but  a  good  salable  article,  while  all  the 
rest  were  of  Indifferent  quality.  We  found.  In 
the  same  cases,  fair  white  and  dark  combs  as 
well  as  very  unsightly  combs  of  different  col- 
ors; old  combs  refilled,  and  many  combs  with 
granulated  honey.  I  told  my  friend  that  aboot 
half  of  his  honey  should  never  have  been  ship- 
ped from  California  to  Cincinnati.  He  Is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  man,  as  his  near  relatives,  who 
live  near  our  city,  are  good  people;  but  he  had 
not  personally  superintended  the  packing  of 
his  cases,  and  he  had  not  been  careful  in  load- 
ing his  car.  I  paid  him  5, 7,  8  (or  10),  and  12 
cts.  per  lb.  respectively,  for  his  honey.  My 
California  friend  cotlld  not  believe  my  story  to 
be  true  until  his  brothers  called  on  us  and  were 
convinced  of  the  facts. 

The  second  car  contained  about  34,000  lbs. 
net  of  comb  honey.  We  had  agreed  to  pay  10 
cts.  for ''  choice  white,**  and  8  cts.  for  No.  2, 
f.  o.  b.  California  (San  Francisco,  I  believe). 
We  advanced  $2600,  and  paid  freight,  $175.  All 
arrived  In  the  best  of  order— not  a  comb  brok- 
en; but,  oh  my  !  the  quality— all  yellow!  His 
"  choice  white  '*  was  not  even  No.  3.  The  front 
rows,  behind  the  glass  fronts,  looked  pretty 
nice.  They  look  nice  yet,  for  only  about  a 
third  of  It  is  sold:  but  behind  the  front  rows 
there  Is  any  kind  of  honey.  We  had  shipped, 
before  we  were  posted,  a  number  of  small  lots, 
say  25  cases  each,  more  or  less,  to  Louisville, 
Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  To- 
ledo, and  other  places.  All  were  returned  to 
us  excepting  the  lot  from  Louisville.  A  reduc- 
tion of  1}4  cts.  per  lb.  Induced  the  latter  party 
to  keep  It.  It  seems  that  this  honey  had  been 
put  up  to  cheat.  Since  we  are  posted,  we  over- 
haul It  all,  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  It, 
throwing  the  bad  combs  Into  the  straining- 
buckets.  According  to  the  original  statement, 
we  owe  this  party  about  1800  yet,  which  we  re- 
fuse to  pay.  We  so  stated  to  htm,  adding  that 
we  are  sorry  that  it  was  not  $1500  instead  of 
$800,  as  we  should  certainly  refuse  to  pay  the 
larger  sum,  knowing  that  it  would  not  cover 
our  loss.  I  told  him,  furthermore,  to  send  a 
friend  to  satisfy  him  of  our  statement*s  being 
correct,  and  that  we  would  pay  his  fare  both 
ways  from  any  station  this  side  of  the  Rockies 
if  he  should  find  my  statement  not  true.   That 
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was  several  months  ago,  bat  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  so  far.  The  only  excuse  I  have 
for  this  shipper  Is  that  he,  perhaps,  had  bought 
the  honey  without  having  seen  the  contents  of 
the  cases. 

You  see,  Bro.  Boot,  this  material  loss  is  not 
the  only  one  sustained  by  the  dealer.  We  were 
deprived  also  of  our  usual  trade  of  the  season. 
We  might  have  disposed  of  four  or  five  carloads 
of  honey  since  October  had  we  not  been  deceiv- 
ed by  shipments  the  like  of  which  we  had  never 
boaght;  while  now  we  must  worry  along,  and 
shall  consign  to  the  rendering-tank  about  half 
a  carload  of  comb  honey,  by  the  time  that  fly- 
time  arrives,  and  then  dispose  of  it  at  about 
half  the  price  per  pound  we  had  paid  for  it.  So, 
let  ns  do  justice,  even  to  a  dealer. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  4. 

'OILCAir  FBAUDS"  DT  OALIPOSVIA. 

HOW  TO  BBNDEB  SBOONDHAUD  SQUARE  CANS, 

IN   WHICH    OIL   HAS   BEEN   SHIPPED,    FfT 

FOR  HONET. 

By  Oil  Can. 

Mr.  Editor :-Oa  page  230  of  Gleanivos  for 
March  15  I  find  an  item  entitled  *'Coaloil  Can 
Frauds,"  copied  from  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
luU^  which  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  and  so  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  for  Informa- 
tion. 1.  What  do  nejir  cans  cost  in  the  East? 
3.  Is  the  American  Bee  Journal  interested  in  a 
can-factory?  3.  Is  not  a  good  bright  coal-oil 
can  as  good  as  any  if  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
deodorized?  I  think  we  must  use  coal-oil  cans 
Id  this  part  of  California,  as  long  as  we  can  get 
them,  while  new  cans  cost  29^  cts.  apiece.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  new  cans  is  that 
they  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned.  Some  men  are 
slovenly  about  any  thing  they  do,  while  others 
don^tcare  so  long  as  they  can  get  their  goods 
off  their  hands.  This  class  shoald  suffer,  and 
DOt  those  who  do  their  work  thoroughly.  In 
this  warm  climate  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
a  coal -oil  can  as  sweet  as  a  rose.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  believe  this  unless  I  give  the  recipe  for 
cleaning  the  can  and  removing  the  odor.  It  is 
this:  Keep  the  cans  prepared  some  two  or  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  time  they  will  be  needed. 
To  clean,  first  take  off  the  oil- faucet;  punch  a 
small  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  can;  drain  out 
all  the  oil  that  will  run;  expose  in  the  sun  for 
a  few  days  the  cans  thus  drained,  then  use  hot 
water  and  gold-dust  washing-powder  thorough- 
ly. Follow  this  by  rinsing  till  clean,  and  again 
place  in  the  hot  sun.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
impossible  to  perceive  the  scent  of  oil  In  them. 
Cans  must  tie  left  open  while  taking  their  sun- 
bath,  and  the  open  end  up,  to  give  the  evapo- 
rating water  a  chance  to  escape. 

We  need  some  cheaper  method  than  we  now 
have  for  putting  up  our  extracted  honey;  but 


what  shall  it  be?  We  have  no  honey-barrels  on 
this  coast— not  to  my  knowledge,  at  least;  and 
even  if  we  had,  they  would  not  hold  honey  in 
this  climate.  Will  some  brother  bee-keeper 
please  arise  and  give  us  a  few  remarks  **  for  the 
good  of  the  order  "  ? 
Tulare,  Cal. 

[Mr.  York  Is  in  no  wav  interested  in  the  sale 
of  square  cans:  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  he  even 
knows  what  the  cans  can  be  bought  for.  It  Is 
true,  we  sell  square  cans  ;  but  the  Callfomlans 

generally  buy  direct  of  the  factory.  I  presume 
is  experience  is  a  good  deal  like  ours— that  we 
have  run  across  a  good  many  instances  in  our 
correspondence  where  otherwise  flrst- class  Cali- 
fornia honey  has  been  ruined,  simply  because 
the  Coast  bee-keepers  put  it  into  cans  that  had 
been  used  for  oil.  In  some  instances  they  made 
an  effort  to  clean  the  oil  out :  but  nevertheless 
the  honey  was  tainted.  California  honey  has 
been  getting  a  bad  reputation  in  some  quarters. 
Just  because  of  this  carelessness  (or  pernaps  we 
might  call  it  slipshodness)  on  the  part  of  a  fe# 
who  either  ought  to  quit  the  business  or  else  use 
new  cans,  if  they  can  not  or  will  not  succeed  In 
making  tnelr  old  coal -oil  cans  clean  and  sweet. 

It  is  true,  that  second-hand  oil  cans  may  be 
bought  cheaply;  but  when  we  come  to  figure 
the  fuss  of  cleaning  them  up,  and  the  risk  of 
not  getting  them  clean,  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  not  be  found  any  cheap- 
er than  new  cans,  especially  when  bought  in 
car  lots  by  bee-keepers  clubbing  together.  But 
now  since  the  Exchange  has  come  Into  exist- 
ence, every  mem  ber  of  i  t  can  buy  at  carload  rates. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  you  evidently  do 
not  count  on;  and  that  is,  that  dealers  here  are 
prejudiced  against  any  California  honeypnt  up 
in  old  oil'Cana,  or  old  cans  of  any  sort.  We  will 
suppose  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  clean- 
ed, as  you  explain  :  but  no  amount  of  talk  will 
convince  these  dealers,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
that  the  honey  is  not  affected.  They  regard 
the  old  cans  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  bee-keeper  will  pay  just  a  little  more  for 
new  cans,  the  dealer  will  be  willing  to  give  him 
a  good  deal  more  for  the  honey  there  is  in  them. 

But  I  am  glad  to  get  your  ideas  as  to  how  to 
clean  old  cans ;  and  If  bee-keepers  must  use 
them  — that  Is,  can't  get  the  new  cans  at  the 
right  figures— let  them  use  the  old  ones,  but  fol- 
low implicitly  your  directions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  can  make  the  cans  clean  and  sweet; 
but  I  am  a  llttlfi  afraid  that  some  bee-keepers 
will  make  a  bungle  of  It.  Let  a  few  cans  of  this 
oily  honey  get  in  with  a  lot  of  good  honey,  and 
the  whole  will  be  condemned.  Dealers  will,  on 
the  slightest  pretext,  knock  the  price  down,  and 
California  bee-keepers  can  not  afford  to  take 
any  chances.— En.l 

J.  W.  E.,  S.  C— It  doesn't  pay  to  keep  bees  in 
a  greenhouse,  so  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned. 
Years  ago  we  tried  the  experiment  most  thor- 
oughly. The  bees  learned  after  a  fashion  to  go 
back  and  forth  to  the  hive,  but  many  were  lost 
in  bnmping  their  heads  against  the  glass,  for 
the  conditions  In  a  greenhouse  are  so  unnatu- 
ral. Bees  are  often  kept  In  greenhouses  for  the 
sake  of  fertilizing  blossoms,  and  In  this  case 
they  prove  of  great  val ue.  The  loss  of  bees  la  of 
small  Importance  compared  with  the  proper 
fertilization  of  blossoms,  especially  where  valu- 
able flowering  pot-plants  are  grown.  Where  the 
bees  have  all  died  off,  another  colony  is  put  In. 
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A  LITTLB  CALIFOBNIA  BEB  BOTAITY. 

AN  INTERESTING  DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  IMPOR- 
TANT HONEY -PRODUCING  FLOWERS. 


By  A.  Norton. 

Several  California  hoDey- producing  plants  of 
considerable  Importance  are  either  entirely 
omitted  or  but  merely  mentioned  In  Prof.  Cook's 
Guide,  which  has,  however,  given  quite  a  com- 


a.cta 
b.b.b.  = 

W  : 


Sepals  of  strontflv  incurved  Calyx.      ,.     ^  ^       c      . 
Slender  Pemls.deep  ladle  .shaped,  spread  wig  betwfen  Sepab. 
..  stamens.  ol5ft  comine  out  from  between  Sepals. 

Three  lobFd style,  c-*  y^  Liflle  5lem let, sepals  .Mdmeni. 

in  fact  whole  flower  a.  dPlicate  blue .  excepting  only  me  yellow 

ontt\crs , or  pollen-  sacks . 


prehensive  and  very  accurate  account  of  the 
honey-flora  of  this  State.  Manyof  these  plants 
are  already  in  full  bloom  (Feb.  25),  and  have 
been  blooming  for  three  weeks;  and  they  are 
furnishing  plenty  of  business  for  the  bees.  The 
many  species  of  California  lilac  {Ceanothus) 


are  among  the  early  bloomers.  The  typical 
species  of  this  genus,  Ceanothus  Viyrsiflorus, 
or  true  California  lilac,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  is  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree 
from  6  to  15  feet  high,  with  a  graceful  habit  of 
branching,  thick,  oblong  leaves  about  1  to  l)i 
Inches  long,  which  are  very  glossy  and  shining 
above,  and,  in  February  and  March,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  clusters  of  beautiful  bright-bine 
flowers.  The  shape  and 
habit  of  the  clusters 
are  much  that  of  the 
common  lilac  of  East- 
ern dooryards;  but  the 
small  flowers  are  en- 
tirely unlike  those  of 
the  cultivated  shrub,  as 
is  every  other  aspect 
and  relationship  of  the 
ceanothus.  It  belongs 
to  the  buckthorn  fam- 
ily. The  flowers  are 
very  fragrant,  varying 
in  this  respect  with  the 
species,  and  bees  work 
on  It  very  freely.  The 
anthers,  bearing  much 
pollen,  are  borne  on  long 
slender  filaments  that 
protrude  from  between 
the  curved  back  petals 
of  the  little  florets;  and 
the  bees  gather  light- 
yellow  pollen  there- 
from. Between  20  and 
30  species  are  found  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  The 
species  just  described 
ranges  from  Monterey 
to  Humboldt  County. 
It  is  replaced  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tain region  by  two  sim- 
ilar species,  one  with 
white  and  one  with 
blue  flowers.  Other  spe- 
cies are  much  more 
scrubby  In  growth,  with 
smaller  leaves;  and 
they  help  largely  to 
make  up  those  peculiar 
impenetrable  chaparral 
thickets  (mixed  with 
chamlso  brush  and  cha- 
parral oak)  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the 
California  Coast  Range. 
Ceanothus  Ainerica' 
nu8  is  the  ** Jersey  Tea''  of  Revolutionary 
fame  found  in  New  Jersey,  etc.;  and  C.  ovalU, 
found  among  dry  rocky  places  from  Vermont  to 
Wisconsin,  are  the  only  eastern  representatives. 
The  California  species  are  mostly  found  from 
the  central  portion  of  the  State   to  Oregon 
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Washington,  and  Nevada.  But  a  few  species 
range  southward,  and  I  have  found  them 
among  the  Chaparral  Mountains  of  Ventura 
County  and  elsewhere. 

C.  8pi7i08ii8,  the  next  to  the  most  prominent 
species,  occurs  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  is  known  by  the  local  name  of  '* red- 
wood "—not  the  timber  tree  redwood— on  ac- 
count of  its  reaching  the  height  of  a  small  tree 
and  producing  a  passably  serviceable  red-col- 
ored wood,  which,  however,  is  not  much  used. 
Like  all  the  other  species  it  has  clusters  of 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  blue,  as 
in  all  but  a  few  with  white  flowers. 

Two  genera  of  the  fleath  family.  Arbutus,  or 
madrono  (pronounced  *  mathrone  'yo),  and  Arc- 
t08taphyVf}8,  or  manzanita  (manzanee'ta),  af- 


ford valuable  bee  pasturage  in  early  spring. 
The  former,  in  California,  contains  only  Arbu- 
tU8  Menziesii,  a  relative  of  the  strawberry  tree 
of  other  countries,  and  the  manzaniias  are 
found  in  about  a  dozt'n  species  in  mountain  re- 
gions. The  madrono  is  a  beautiful  tree  80  to 
100 feet  high  among  the  Coast  Range  Moun- 
tains of  Northern  California;  but  it  dwindles  to 
a  shrub  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  range. 
It  presents  a  fine  appearance  at  all  seasons, 
with  its  long  glossy  leaves  and  smooth,  red- 
dish-brown trunk   and  branches.    One  writer 

*The  word  "madroHo"  might  be  represented  by 
the  spelling  mod/inm-i/o,  soundiDg  the  a  us  in  ah, 
and  the  o  as  in  the  word  old.  SpaniHh  d  is  pro- 
noanoed  by  pushing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  slightly 
against' the  upper  teeth  Instead  of  the  roof  of  the 
DQouih  jusi  above  the  upper  teeth,  as 


BngU>h:   it  is  also  accompanied 
when  r  follows  it.— Ed. 


by 


we   do   in 
a  slight  trill 


truly  remarks  that  the  madrofio  should  be  the 
Irishman's  favorite  tree,  upholding  as  it  does 
the  green  above  the  red.  But  when  it  has  hoog 
out  its  fragrant  delicate  white  blossoms,  in 
March  and  April,  its  beauty  can  not  be  excelled. 
The  madrofio  and  the  manzanitas  bear  their 
51ossoms  in  clusters,  each  individual  blossom 
being  partly  or  wholly  pendent,  or  drooping, 
from  a  slender  pedicel;  and,  while  the  shape 
varies  with  the,  species,  the  flowers  of  all,  in 
form  and  texture,  are  much  like  tiny  porcelain 
lamp-shades,  the  opening  of  the  flower  corres- 
ponding to  the  narrow  part  of  the  shade. 

These  two  genera  are  closely  related  to  the 
huckleberry    and     cranberry.     The    madrofio 
bears  very  sweet  berries  about  the  size  of  cher- 
ries; and,  while  some  botanies  describe  them 
as  "scarcely  eatable,'*  I  have 
found  quite    delicious   ones. 
'^i/J'   The  wood  is  very  hard  and  of 
^^ff     a  pretty  color,  susceptible  of 
^  high  polish,  and  fine  for  fan- 

cy work.  Madrono  is  found 
as  a  tree  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  to  British  Colum- 
bia, and  as  a  shrub  along  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Coast 
Range,  where  the  rainfall  Is 
.-f"^  more  plentiful,  clear  down  to 

\.)  Mexico. 

Manzanita,  in  Spanish, 
means  "little  apple;"  but 
the  berries  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  bony  and  tasteless. 
The  wood  is  similar  to  that 
of  madrofio,  as  are  the  flow- 
ers. Most  of  the  species 
mnge  from  Monterey  north- 
ward; but  A,  tomento8a  is 
found  as  far  south  as  Santa 
Barbara;  and  A.  pungetis, 
with  slightly  acid  fruit,  eat- 
en by  bears  and  Indians, 
abounds  in  all  mountain  re- 
gions throughout  the  State. 
Bees  work  busily  on  all  species.  But  as  the 
various  manzanita  shrubs  blossom  in  February 
and  March,  and  the  madrono  in  March  and 
April,  when  bees  are  using  most  of  what  they 
gather  in  the  rapid  production  of  young  bees, 
and  when.  In  the  regions  where  these  plants 
thrive,  rainy  weather  is  very  frequent,  surplus 
honey  is  too  rare  from  them  to  have  acquired 
any  market  reputation.  I  have  just  sampled 
some  (Feb.  27)  that  the  bees  have  lately  capped 
over  in  the  brood-nest,  recognizable  by  the 
frei^h  whiteness  of  the  cappings  on  recently 
lengthened  cells;  and  It  Is  of  a  darker  shade 
than  sage  honey,  but  without  redness  of  tint, 
and  has  a  mellow,  pleasant  flavor  that  many 
would  like;  but  that  would  be  less  universally 
liked  than  sage,  clover,  or  basswood  honey. 
The  trailing  Arct.  uva  \ir8i,  or  bearberry,  of 
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Nevada  and  the  Eastern  States,  and  A.  alpina, 
found  high  up  on  the  White  Mountains;  and 
from  Katahdin  northward,  are  the  only  eastern 
representatiyes. 

Bnckeye,  or  horse-chestnut,  is  represented 
here  by  one  species,  AescuVus  CaUfomica^ 
found  from  San  Lnis  Obispo  Co.,  of  Central 
California,  to  Mt  Shasta  and  the  Oregon  line. 
When  black  sage  has  gone  out  of  bloom  in 
May,  buckeye  is  just  ready  to  take  its  place; 
and  an  excellent  extension  of  the  honey  har- 
vest is  thus  afforded.  The  honey  is  inferior  to 
that  of  sage,  having  an  amber  color  and  a  fla- 
vor that,  after  reminding  one  of  something 
familiar,  seems  finally  to  be  suggestive  slightly 
of  cherry  bark;  yet  it  makes  a  palatable  and 
very  acceptable  sweet  where  one  can  not  get 
sage  honey,  and  I  have  seen  many  kinds  of 
honey  not  so  good  as  this.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons considerable  harvests  of  it  are  obtained  in 
the  central  coast  region.  It  grows  in  sheltered 
localities  on  northern  slopes  of  hills,  mountains, 
and  along  the  valleys,  wherever  it  can  find 
shaded  and  moist  locations.  Generally  it  is  a 
dome-shaped  shrub,  10  to  15  feet  high;  but  in 
fertile  stations  it  becomes  a  tree  30  to  40  feet 
high,  branching  very  low,  and  often  several 
feet  in  diameter  near  the  ground.  With  its 
handsome  leaves  and  large  white  flowers  it  has 
a  cool  refreshing  look  in  summer;  but  it  drops 
its  leaves  very  early,  and  becomes  a  coarse- 
branched  ungainly  object  till  the  following 
spring.  Considering  this  species,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  why  I  never  hear  of  honey  from  Aescu- 
lU8  glabra,  or  fetid  buckeye,  of  Ohio;  Ae.  flanxi, 
or  sweet  buckeye,  of  Virginia  to  Indiana,  or 
Ae.  pavia,  or  red  buckeye,  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, etc. 

Poison  oak,  Rhus  diverHloba,  is  much  like 
poison*  ivy,  R.  toxicodendron  of  the  East,  ex- 
cept in  size.  In  wooded  places  it  climbs  the 
tallest  trees  In  much  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  appearance  at  a  distance  as  ihe  Vir- 
ginia creeper;  and  on  open  hillsides,  etc.,  It  is  a 
bush  growing  In  thickets  from  2  to  6  feet  high. 
Bees  work  very  freely  on  It  In  early  summer. 
The  species  abounds  everywhere  In  the  State, 
and  causes  much  inconvenience  to  those  who 
are  poisoned  by  it,  causing  an  Itching  rash  and 
swellings.  Others  can  handle  It  without  the 
slightest  harm.  I  have  never  seen  what  I  knew 
to  be  poison-oak  honey;  but  I  have  seen  bees 
upon  It  freely  season  after  season. 

Among  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  and  northern  Monterey  Co.,  where  the 
rainfall  Is  plentiful,  tarweeds  and  "tuccolo'te" 
are  so  abundant  as  to  contaminate  the  honey 
with  their  strong  flavors.  I  have  seen  tarweed 
honey  that  was  fairly  eatable.  But  I  once  cut 
a  bee-tree  at  the  base  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains, araong  fields  rank  with  the  later  plant, 
which  Is  a  CenUmr€4i,  related  to  the  dooryard 
"bachelor's  button,'*  but  with  yellow  flowers. 


and  with  the  whole  plant  covered  with  spines, 
and  presenting  more  the  appearance  of  a  this- 
tle, which  sometimes  makes  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  bind  grain  by  hand.  The  bee- tree  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  honey;  but  only  a 
little  of  it  was  eatable,  which,  of  course,  was 
from  other  flowers.  The  most  of  it  was  of  a 
greenish  color,  as  if  the  green  Juice  of  leaves 
were  mixed  with  it;  and  I  would  readily  have 
believed  that  it  would  stop  a  chill  and  fever; 
for  it  had  the  taste  of  quinine.  This  bitterness 
of  taste  was  so  strong  that  all  flavor  of  sweet- 
ness was  completely  disguised,  and  the  taste 
clung  in  the  mouth  after  eating— not  long,  like 
quinine,  but  still  disagreeably. 
Monterey,  Cal.,  Feb.  28. 

[These  drawings  were  first  submitted  to 
friend  Norton  before  being  engraved,  and  were 
by  him  pronounced  correct.— Ed.] 


«^— » ANOWmS  TO 

Seasomble 


UNITING  BEES  IN  SPRING  NOT  PROFITABLE. 

Queation.^l  have  fifty  colonies  of  bees  which 
are  hardly  half  what  they  should  be  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  the 
most  comb  honey  and  also  a  little  increase? 

Answer.— Some  years  ago  I  should  have  said, 
**  Unite  these  weak  colonies  at  once,"  the  same 
as  nearly  all  the  books  will  tell  you;  but  after 
an  experience  of  over  twenty  years  I  say,  leave 
each  colony  in  its  own  hive  till  June;  for  where 
two  or  more  colonies  are  so  weak  that  they  will 
not  live  till  summer,  if  left  In  their  own  hive 
without  reinforcing,  they  will  not  live  through 
till  summer  if  united,  no  matter  If  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  such  colonies  are  put  together;  at 
least,  such  has  been  my  experience  and  that  of 
all  those  who  have  tried  the  same  thing  and  re- 
ported In  the  matter.  Deciding  that  it  is  not 
best  to  unite  weak  colonies  in  early  spring,  what 
shall  be  done  with  them  so  we  can  secure  comb 
honey  from  them?  After  trying  every  thing 
recommended  In  our  different  books  and  papers, 
and  not  being  pleased  with  any,  I  finally  work- 
ed out  the  following  after  much  study  and  prac- 
tice: All  colonies  which  are  considered  too  weak 
to  do  good  business  alone  are  looked  over,  when 
pollen  comes  in  freely  from  elm  and  soft  maple, 
and  each  shut  on  as  many  combs  as  they  have 
brood  in,  by  means  of  a  nicely  adjusted  divi- 
sion-board, seeing  that  each  has  the  necessary 
amount  of  honey  in  these  combs,  or  within  easy 
reach,  to  last  them  at  least  two  weeks;  for  If  we 
would  have  brood -rearing  go  on  rapidly  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  bees  must  not  feel  poor  In 
honey.  Such  weak  colonies  can  send  only  a  few 
bees  to  the  field  for  stores,  even  when  thQ  flowers 
yield  nectar,  should  there  be  early  flowers  in 

our  locality  which  do  so^'lieiLee^I^e  would 

igi  ize     y  g 
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make  the  most  of  our  reduced  colonies  we  must 
supply  them  with  plenty  of  food.  These  colo- 
nies are  to  be  kept  shut  up  to  these  combs  until 
they  have  filled  them  with  brood  clear  down  to 
the  corners,  before  more  combs  are  added;  and 
in  no  case  do  we  allow  any  more  than  one- half 
the  number  of  combs  used  in  our  hives.  As 
soon  as  the  stronger  of  these  have  all  the  combs 
they  can  be  allowed  filled  with  brood,  a  frame 
havindr  the  most  mature  brood  in  is  taken  from 
them,  and  a  comb  quite  well  filled  with  honey 
set  in  its  place,  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  ac- 
tivity and  cause  the  queen  to  fill  this  comb  im- 
mediately with  eggs.  If  the  honey  is  sealed, 
break  the  cappings  of  the  cells  by  passing  a 
knife  flatwise  over  it,  or  by  uncapping  it  with 
the  honey- knife.  The  frame  of  mature  brood 
is  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  next  weaker  of  the 
weak  colonies, or  say  one  which  lacks  one  frame 
of  having  the  allowed  number.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  which  many  do,  of  giving  this  frame  of 
brood  to  one  of  the  very  weakest,  hoping  to  get 
them  ahead  faster,  for  the  weather  has  not  yet 
become  steadily  warm  enough  so  but  that  there 
is  danger  of  losing  the  brood  by  chilling,  as  well 
as  what  brood  these  very  weak  colonies  already 
have.  By  giving  it  to  a  colony  nearly  as  strong 
as  was  the  one  from  which  it  was  taken,  both 
are  benefited,  and  both  can  furnish  brood  to  an- 
other colony  which  was  only  a  little  weaker 
than  the  second,  in  a  week  or  so.  Thus  we  keep 
on  working  the  brood  from  the  very  strongest 
down,  step  by  step,  as  the  bees  advance  and  the 
season  advances  also,  till  by  the  time  the  weak- 
est colony  (one  having,  say,  only  two  combs 
filled  with  brood  by  this  time),  can  take  brood 
enough,  without  danger  of  chilling,  to  make  it 
of  equal  strength  with  all. 

Having  ail  with  the  allowed  number  of  combs, 
we  are  now  ready  to  unite,  which  should  be 
done  about  two  weeks  before  the  honey  harvest 
comes,  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 
To  unite,  go  to  No.  1  and  look  over  the  combs 
till  you  find  the  one  the  queen  is  on,  when  you 
will  set  it— queen,  bees,  and  all— out  of  the  hive, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  you  do  not  get  the  queen 
where  you  do  not  wish  her,  when  you  are  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  combs,  bees  and  all,  to  hive 
No.  2,  and,  after  spreading  out  the  combs  in  this 
hive,  set  those  brought  from  No.  1  in  each  al- 
ternate space  made  by  spreading  the  combs  in 
No.  2,  and  close  the  hive.  In  a  week  or  so  this 
colony  will  be  ready  for  the  sections;  and  if 
your  experience  is  any  thing  like  mine  it  will 
make  a  colony  which  will  give  as  much  comb 
honey  as  would  the  colony  which  you  called 
your  very  best  some  years  when  your  bees  had 
wintered  perfectly.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
half  as  many  colonies  in  excellent  condition  to 
work  in  sections  as  you  had  weak  colonies  in  the 
spring,  and  will  secure  a  good  yield  of  section 
hooey;  while,  had  you  united  them  in  early 
spring,  or  tried  to  work  each  one  separately, 


little  If  any  surplus  would  be  the  result,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience.  You  will  probably  have 
all  the  swarms  from  these  colonies  which  you 
will  desire,  for  increase;  but  should  you  not,  the 
comb  with  brood,  bees,  and  queen,  which  are  to 
be  put  back  into  hive  No.  1,  together  with  an 
empty  comb  and  one  partly  filled  with  honey, 
can  be  built  up  to  a  fair-sized  colony  for  win- 
tering, or  two  such  colonies  can  be  united  in  the 
fall. 

WHICH  QUEEN  GOES  WITH  THE  FIRST,  OR  PRIME, 
SWARM  ? 

Qu€»tion.— Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  in 
Gleanings  which  queen  leaves  the  hive  with 
the  first  swarm  —  the  old  or  the  young  one  ?  I 
have  been  asked  several  times,  but  I  am  unable 
to  answer. 

^n«ic;er.— Unless,  for  some  reason,  the  old 
queen,  or  the  one  which  has  laid  the  eggs  which 
produce  the  boes  that  accompany  the  swarm, 
has  become  lostor  killed,  this  old  queen  is  the 
one  which  always  accompanies  the  first  swarm. 
In  ca^e  the  old  queen  gets  killed  just  before  the 
swarming  season,  then  the  bees  will  raise  other 
queens  from  the  larvsB  hatching  from  her  eggs, 
in  which  case  a  young  queen  may  go  with  the 
first  swarm;  but,  as  I  once  said,  such  a  swarm 
can  not  be  considered  a  prime  swarm.  After 
reading  this.  Dr.  Miller  asked  in  Stray  Straws 
why  such  a  swarm  was  not  a  prime  swarm,  but 
I  think  I  have  never  answered.  A  "prime" 
any  thing  is  something  obtained  from  its  kind 
when  it  is  In  its  best  or  normal  condition;  and 
as  a  first  swarm  with  a  virgin  or  young  queen  is 
not  sent  out  under  normal  or  the  best  condi- 
tions, it  can  not  be  called  a  prime  swarm.  Is 
this  correct,  doctor?  If  not,  why  not?  As  a 
rule,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  first 
swarms  are  accompanied  by  the  old,  or  laying 
queen. 

[The  late  editions  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 


do  not  recommend  uniting  in  the  spring  — see 
**  Wintering," on  page  336.    The  earlier  edi 
did  so,  and  some  of  the  bee-books  do  recommend 


the  practice  as  you  state ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  uniting  In  the  spring 
one  or  more  weak  colonies  does  little  or  no  good. 
-Ed.] 


CL08BD-BND  FRAMES. 

PIGG'8  METHOD  OF  FASTENING. 


By  J.  M.  Pigg, 

I  notice  In  Gleanings  for  March  1st  a  plan 
of  hive  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Gabus.  Prior  to  seeing 
this  I  had  gotten  up  one  to  modify  the  Aspin- 
wall  hive,  and  I  think  It  also  modifies  the 
Gabus  hive,  because  the  frames  are  the  same 
size  as  the  L.,  Inside.    The  cover  is  the  same 
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except  being  a  little  shorter.  The  bottom- 
board  is  the  same  as  the  old  one,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  small  blocks,  E,  put  about  IK  or  2 
inches  back  from  the  end  of  the  frame  for  it  to 
rest  on.  The  staples,  G,  are  made  of  ^-in.  z  13i- 
Inch  hoop  iron,  and  can  be  made  very  cheap 
where  one  is  prepared  for  it. 


Well,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  all 
the  working  parts  and  advantages  of  this  hive, 
because  the  sketch  I  send  you  will  explain  it- 
self. 

Shelbyville,  Tex.,  March  10. 

[I  believe  I  should  prefer  Elwood's  string  (see 
page  178),  because  It  would  be  cheaper  and  less 
work  to  handle.— Ed.] 


SAWYER'S  COMPBSSSIOH  SECnON-SVPEB. 


By  T.  R.  Satvyer. 


nl  thought  I  would  venture  to  send  you  a 
rough  drawing  of  my  section-case.  This  case  I 
got  up  seveni  ye^rs  ago,  and  I  have  some  200  of 
them  in  use.  You  will  notice  one  end  of  the 
easels  adjustable,  and  by  those  thumb-screws 
you  can  move  up  the  end  to  compress  the  hold- 
ers, sections,  etc.,  solid.    The  end  can  be  moved 


off  from  the  inside,  and  also  from  the  outside. 
I  usually  move  the  end  off  about  ^  or  ^  of  an 
inch  when  I  wish  to  examine  the  case  to  take 
out  a  bait  section-holder  or  to  see  how  far 
advanced  the  case  is;  but  in  warm  weather, 
when  the  bee-glue  is  soft  I  separate  the  holders 
at  any  point  with  a  screwdriver  between  two 
holders,  giving  a  quarter  turn  that  moves  out 
the  end  of  the  case  by  a  simple  turn  of  the 


arator  at  the  opposite  end.  My  section -frames 
and  separators  were  made  by  Dr.  Tinker,  but 
the  cases  I  made  myself  (as  I  am  a  mechanic). 
I  have  no  machinery,  but  I  got  up  an  outfit  to 
make  them  rapidly  and  correctly,  so  there  was 
no  fitting  to  be  done  when  put  together;  and  it 
is  the  best-working  case  that  I  have  ever  han- 
dled, in  more  ways  than  one;  and  the  sections 
are  as  clean  when  taken  out  of  the  holders  as 
though  just  out  of  the  box;  but,  of  course,  it 
wants  a  form  to  take  the  sections  out  of  the 
holders  rapidly.  ^ 

I  have  used  for  the  last  seven  years  almost 
altogether  the  white-poplar  dovetailed  open- 
side  sections;  and  to  work  the  open-side  section 
satisfactorily  they  should  be  worked  in  a  holder. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  bee-escapes  are  too 
slow,  or  too  much  work  to  put  the  escape-board 
on;  and  with  open-side  sections  in  holders  we 
can  brush  the  bees  off  a  case  in  about  no  time 
We  use  a  nine-frame  L.  hive. 

Muscatine,  la.,  March  10. 

[Our  artist  failed  to  get  the  drawing  just 
right.  The  sections  should  be  shown  running 
the  other  way  of  the  case.  Compression,  if  ap- 
plied at  all,  should  be  on  the  edges  or  sides  of 
the  sections,  the  object  being  to  close  up  the 
spaces  or  interstices  where  the  bees  have  a  ten- 
dency to  propolize;  and  then,  too,  the  tighten - 
ing-rods  should  run  along  grooves  in  the  end- 
boards,  and  not  holes.  The  latter  would 
be  all  right,  but  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
bore  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  case 
will  compress,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive 
than  a  solid  super  with  a  follower  and  wedge, 
such  as  are  ordinarily  used.— Ed.] 


FLORIDA  8INCE  THE   GREAT  FREEZE  OF  1896. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  to  our  northern  api- 
culturists  through  your  columns.  Florida, 
though  disfigured,  is  still  in  the  ring,  and  will 
f^tay  there  too.  Here  on  the  Indian  River,  in  a 
few  favored  localities,  are  orange- trees  that 
have  borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  since  the  freeze 
of  1895;  and  those  that  were  killed  to  the 
ground  have  since  grown  a  small  top,  and  are 
now  putting  on  bloom,  while  our  bees  are  now 
storing  surplus,  where  colonies  are  strong,  from 
pennyroyal;  and  weaker  ones  are  building  op 
to  reap  the  rich  harvest.  The  saw-palmetto 
promises  to  yield  in  May  and  June.  All  nature 
is  alive  and  astir,  for  February,  March,  and 
April  make  our  spring--the  prettiest  time  of  all 
the  year  in  this  latitude. 

Grant,  Fla.,  March  13.  L.  K.  Smtth. 


HONEY  IN  ERYSIPELAS. 

[We  copy  the  following  from  the  American 
Horaeopathi8t:—Ejy.] 

Dr.  Hayward,  of  Coopsey,  111.,  calls  attention  to 
honey  as  a  remedy  for  erysipelas.    It  is  used  locally 
;  on  u,  suitable  cloth  and  applyincr  to 
ho  application  is  renewed  every  three 
'bur  hours.  "'  '       •  •  •      ■  ^- 


the  parts, 
foi 


wrist.    In  filling  the  case  with  new  sectlon8jf|j'-^-°^^^C,^V'„"i'^„^^^ 

the  end  strikes  the  joint,  put  in  an  extra  sep- ■about  in  three  or  four  day  a.    (^  r^r^n\r> 
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The  condition  of  our  bees,  so  far  as  wintering 
up  to  the  present  date,  is  about  as  good  as 
it  can  be.  Only  two  have  been  lost.  We  have 
in  the  yard  at  present  185  colonies. 


Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  who  are  using 
the  Boardman  feeder  with  Mason  Jars  have 
found  that  the  jars  themselves  vary  somewhat 
in  size  — not  enough,  however,  to  make  any 
practical  difference.  As  the  tops  of  the  jars 
are  tapering,  some  jars  will  go  a  little  deeper 
Into  the  holes  than  others.  But  that  will  make 
DO  practical  difficulty. 


would  scent  the  whole  house  up;  and,  more- 
over, it  would  be  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
and  filthy  job.  But,  fortunately,  the  solar  wax- 
extractor  comes  to  our  relief.  Htkch  combs  can 
be  put  into  this  machine  outdoors;  and  if  there 
is  any  odor  at  all  it  is  not  noticed.  The  black 
and  dirty  wax  is  not  only  melted,  but  bleached 
to  a  certain  extent.  A  bee-keeper  nowadays 
who  can  not  afford  to  have  a  solar  wax-extractor 
can  hardly  afford  to  have  a  smoker,  I  was  going 
to  say.  Why!  with  the  help  of  old  Sol  it  will 
save  enough  the  first  year,  practically,  to  pay 
for  itself,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  what  it  will 
earn  in  subsequent  years,  and  of  its  great  con- 
venience, the  avoidance  of  foul  odors  in  the 
house,  and  the  annoyance  to  the  good  wife. 


IiT  this  issue  we  have  started  the  symposium 
feature  again— the  subject  of  disposing  of  our 
honey.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  are  in  favor 
of  peddling,  and  some  are  not,  while  Mr.  C.  F. 
Muth  sets  forth  some  of  the  troubles  of  the 
commission  men.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
more  articles  on  the  general  subject  of  selling 
honey,  to  commission  men  and  around  home, 
or  peddling  or  selling  at  the  grocery. 


A  COUPLE  of  mistakes  appear  in  the  setting 
of  No.  1  of  the  Washington  grading,  page  267. 
The  first  word, '*unsoi led, 'Mn  the  fourth  line 
read  originally  **  unsealed."  This  was  correct. 
The  next  word  just  below  it, ''  unsealed,"  was 
wrong.  I  knew  it  ought  to  be  '*  unsolled."  But 
what  should  I  do  but  go  and  correct  the  wrong 
word,  and  therefore  made  both  wrong!  The 
grading  of  No.  1  should  be  as  follows: 

No.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven 
or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but  few 
cells  tinseaied;  both  wood  and  comb  unsolled  by 
truvel-stain  or  otherwise. 


We  are  running  extra  hours  In  nearly  all  of 
our  departments.  Even  though  our  prices  are 
a  trifle  higher  than  those  of  some  of  our  com- 
petitor:*, the  quality  of  our  goods  seoms  to  count 
as  an  important  factor  with  this  year's  busi- 
ness. The  new  foundation  is  taking  like  hot 
cakes.  Had  we  not  made  jrreat  enlargements 
last  fall  and  summer,  nearly  doubling  our  horse- 
power, and  in  other  ways  adding  to  our  capaci- 
ty, we  should  not  this  season  have  been  able  to 
take  care  of  the  trade;  but  as  it  is,  we  are  just 
able  to  keep  up  nicely  and  take  care  of  all  or- 
ders promptly. 

THE   SOLAR  WAXEXTRACTOK    INDISPENSABLE. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  to  render  up 
dirty  bad  smelling  combs —  those  that  often 
contain  dead  larv^;  and  as  the  question  is  ask- 
ed so  often,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  an 
answer  right  here. 

To  melt  them  in  a  wax-boiler  on  the  stove 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AT  LINCX>LN  OR  inNNE- 
APOLI8. 

In  our  last  issue,  commenting  on  the  change 
of  location  proposed  by  Bro.  York  we  expressed 
ourselves  as  In  favor  of  it,  providing  the  Ne- 
braska bee-keepers  would  not  object;  but  it 
seems  some  of  them  do  object.  Here  is  a  sam- 
ple: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— I  notice  from  a  late  issue  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  that  friend  York  advocates 
the  removal  of  the  next  meetinflr  from  Lincoln,  Neb., 
to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  believe  that  as  flrood 
rates  can  be  irot  to  Lincoln  as  to  any  pl«ce  on  earth, 
and  that  the  difference  in  hotel  rates  at  Minneapolis 
during  the  6.  A.  R.  reunion  will  more  than  over- 
balance any  advantages  that  may  be  flrotten  at 
Minneapolis.  We  believe  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  North  American  was  located  at  Lincoln  In  good 
faitn,  and  that  its  removal  from  Lincoln  at  this 
time  should  not  for  a  moment  b€  thought  of,  much 
lees  advocated.  We  believe  that  Lincoln  can  and 
will  show  the  visitors  to  this  meeting  such  a  sample 
of  true  Nebraska  hospitality  as  has  not  been  wit- 
nessed, not  even  in  Kentucky,  and  they  will  return 
feeling  that,  at  least  for  the  time,  Lincoln  (and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  State  of  Nebraska)  whs  theirs.  I 
trust  that  your  influence  will  be  extended  toward 
keeping  good  faith  with  Lincoln;  and  then  If  they 
or  we  fail  we  shall  be  the  renponsible  parties. 

Friend,  Neb.,  March  30.  E.  Whitcomb, 

Pre«.  Nebraska  Bee-keepers'  Ass'n. 

While  we  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  meet 
with  the  G.  A.  R.,  yet  If  the  Nebraska  bee- 
keepers are  not  willing  we  can  not  advocate 
the  change.  In  the  future  it  seems  to  me  (I.e., 
E.  R.  R.)  it  would  be  better  to  leave  time  and 
place  of  meeting  to  the  officers.  If  no  promises 
are  made  the  conventions  can  oe  held  whenever 
and  wherever  special  favoring  conditions  may 
suggest.  Mr.  Emerson  T.  Abbott  also  sent  in 
a  protest.  In  writing  him  I  said  we  had  in- 
dorsed the  change  of  place  conditionally  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers. 
Mr.  Abbott  replies: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root:— I  am  with  you  for  any  point 
that  will  give  us  low  rates  all  around,  if  the  Nebras- 
ka friends  are  agreed.  Loyally  Ui^hem  is  tf^^  only 
thing  I  a^.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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There  Is  one  point,  however,  which  we  should  not 
neglect,  and  that  is  to  know  about  a  hall,  and  also 
what  rates  we  would  have  to  pay  for  hotel  accom- 
modations. If  we  should  be  forced  on  account  of 
the  crowd  to  put  up  with  such  an  outfit  as  we  had 
at  Chica«ro,  I  for  one  would  prefer  to  pay  a  little 
more,  and  be  royally  entertained,  as  we  are  sure  to 
be  at  Lincoln.  A  man  can  afford  to  pay  out  a  few 
dollars  just  to  see  how  these  good  people  up  in 
Nebraska  do  things.  I  thought  I  did  very  well  at 
St.  Joseph,  but  I  will  miss  my  guess  if  they  do  not 
lay  our  meeting  In  the  shade.  You  see,!  know  them 
—I  have  partaken  of  their  hospitality  a  time  or  two. 

St.  Joseph,  Ma,  April  6.       Bmerson  T.  Abbo1*t. 

Since  the  foregoiDg  was  written  the  following 
has  appeared  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  in 
answer  to  a  similar  letter  in  its  columns  from 
Mr.  Whitcomb: 

If  Mr.  W.  will  gtiarantee  a  one-and-one- third  rail- 
road rate  to  Lincoln  for  those  attending  the  bee- 
keepers' convention,  we  will  pitch  right  in  and 
*' whoop  her  up"  for  the  Nebraska  city.  But  we 
can  not,  as  in  former  years,  urge  bee-keepers  to  at- 
tend, expecting  to  get  the  lower  rate  on  the  return 
trip,  and  then  be  disappointed.  Some  $900  was  lost 
to  bee-keepers  at  Toronto  last  September,  where  we 
fully  expected  there  would  be  over  the  necessary 
number  to  secure  the  reduced  rate. 

If  the  Bxeoutive  Committee  (who  were  given  the 
deciding  power  at  Toronto)  say  that  the  convention 
shall  be  held  in  Lincoln,  all  well  and  good.  The  Bee 
Journal  will  help  to  have  a  good  meeting,  no  matter 
where  it  shall  be.  But  it  does  seem  to  us  that  our 
Nebraska  friends  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
little  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  country  may  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  aasured  low  rate  of 
one  cent  a  mile  (which  the  G.  A.  R.  has  already  been 
granted  for  their  meeting  the  first  neek  in  Septem- 
ber, at  St.  Paul,  Minn.),  unless  they  can  guarantee 
at  least  the  oue-and-one-third  rate. 

In  regard  to  a  hall,  H.  G.  Acklin  writes  as 
follows: 

The  G.  A.  R.  encampment  meets  here  Sept.  1st  to 
6th,  and  the  Minn.  State  Agricultural  Society  Aug. 
Slst  to  Sept.  5th.  We  called  upon  B.  W.  Randell, 
Secretary  of  the  M.  S.  A.  S.,  to  see  if  the  Institute 
Hall,  on  the  Fairgrounds,  could  be  secured  for  the 
N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  if  they  should  decide  to  meet  here  or 
at  Minneapolis,  with  the  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Randell  says 
the  hall  can  be  had  for  a  two-days*  session  (evenings 
lighted  free  if  desired),  free  of  charge,  but  will  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  President,  Bd.  Weaver,  before 
an  invitation  Is  given.  General  admission  to  the 
grounds  is  60  cts.,  and  season  tickets  $2.00.  It  can  be 
reached  either  from  here  or  Minneapolis  by  electric 
car,  for  6  cts.  The  admission  is  less  than  a  hall  of 
the  same  class  can  be  rented  for  In  either  of  the  two 
cities,  besides  seeing  the  fair  in  the  bargain,  which 
I  am  sure  most  of  the  bee-keepers  will  be  more  or 
less  interested  in,  especially  those  from  this  and  ad- 
joining States.  If  more  than  a  two-days'  session  is 
wanted,  a  hall  under  the  grand  stand  can  be  had.  It 
is  not  so  nice  as  the  Institute  HalU  but  will  do. 
Chairs  will  be  provided  by  the  M.  S.  A.  Society. 

St.  PauU  Minn.,  April  9.  H.  G.  Aoklin. 

A.  I.  ROOT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  ABOVE  MATTER. 

When  this  matter  of  a  change  of  place  of 
meeting  was  first  presented  to  me,  I  replied 
that,  after  the  assurances  given  at  St.  Joseph, 
to  the  Nebraska  people,  I  did  not  see  how  we 
could  well  make  the  change.  I  now  notice  that 
the  Omaha  and  other  papers  of  Nebraska  are 


making  a  vigorous  protest    Here  is  an  extract 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  April  11: 

When  the  convention  was  held  at  St,  Joseph,  Mo., 
in  October,  1804,  there  was  quite  a  little  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  meeting-place  for  the  year  1886.  I 
made  the  oflQcial  stenoKraphic  report  for  that  body, 
and  hand  you  herewith  an  extract  from  the  pro- 
ceedings copied  from  my  shorthand  notes: 

The  elaiiuH  of  Toronto  were  presented  by  Mr.  Holtemuum,  of 
Brantford.  Ont. ;  the  claims  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  were  presented  by 
Mr.  L.  D.  StllHon,  of  York,  Neb.;  the  eJairas  of  Ottawa.  Canada, 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Dadant,  of  Hamilton,  IIL, 
and  Dr.  C.  C  Miller,  of  Marentpo.  111.,  also  ur^ed  that  the  next 
raeetlngr  be  held  in  Toronto,  in  view  of  the  ^reat  electrical  ex- 
position to  be  held  there  at  the  same  time.  If  r.  Frank  Benton, 
Unitefl  States  Department  of  A|?rlculture,  presented,  for  Mr. 
Hershl^ter,  the  claims  of  BufEa)p»  The  claim'*  of  Denver  were 
also  presented  bv  the  commercial  reprenentatires  and  bv  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  as  also  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Porter,  of  Denver.  It 
was  a  hot  race  between  Lincoln  and  Toronto ;  but  the  ^ood- 
nature<l  bee-keepers  of  Nebraska,  not  wishingr  to  appear  hog^ 
trish,  withdrew  her  claims  in  favor  of  Toronto,  after  exactinf 
the  promise  that  the  annual  convention  for  1896  should  be  held 
at  Lincoln.  The  city  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  was  declared  the  meel- 
in(?-place  for  the  year  189«. 

The  board  of  directors  at  the  meeting  held  at  To- 
ronto in  1895  declared  the  city  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  as 
being  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  I  think  it 
no  more  than  right  that  the  citizens  of  this  city 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  conventioQ 
of  18Q6  held  there.  Louis  R.  Lighton. 

I  think  the  above  is  correct;  and  It  seems  to 
me  It  settles  the  question  unless  the  Nebraska 
people  freely  and  cordially  consent  to  a  change 
—at  least,  that  Is  the  way  it  looks  to  your  hum- 
ble servant  A.  I.  R. 


BUYING    BEKS   AND    PAriNG    HEAVY    EXPRESS 
CCHABOE8.  • 

LI  In  the  American  Bee  Journal,  page  199,  the 
question  is  asked  whether  It  is  best  to  buy  bees 
In  the  poand,  nucleus,  or  colony  form.  Dr. 
Miller,  in  his  reply,  rather  advises  the  first 
mentioned.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
breeders  now  who  are  selling  bees  by  the  pound 
without  comb  or  brood.  While  for  a  time  we 
seemed  to  have  fair  success,  we  found.  In  look- 
ing up  the  matter,  we  were  losing  too  large  a 
percehtage,  and  we  finally  resorted  to  selling 
nuclei  and  colonies,  and  discontinued  the  pound 
business  entirely.  The  nuclei  invariably  went 
through  In  good  shape. 

My  way  of  answering  would  be  this:  Instead 
of  sending  a  long  way  for  bees  by  express,  and 
paying  a  rate  and  a  half,  I  would  advise  bee- 
keepers to  buy  near  home.  This  can  usually  be 
done,  and  then  Introduce  an  Italian  queen  or 
queens  later  on,  after  transferring.  Common 
bees  can  usually  be  bought  of  farmers  very 
cheaply;  and  the  start,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  experience  In  transferring  and 
Introducing,  costs  far  less  than  sending  clear 
across  the  country,  and  paying  heavy  express 
charges  for  just  a  few, bees.  If  bees  could  be 
sent  by  mall  It  would  be  a  different  matter. 

A.  X.,  0??io.—The  bees  will  not  build  combs 
back  of  the  plain  division-board,  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  catalog,  unless  honey  is  coming 
in  pretty  freely.  In  that  case  it  should  be 
shoved  over,  and  more  combs  put  in.  Bees 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  crowded 
as  to  build  combs  back  of  the  division-board. 
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Be  kindly  affecUoned  one  to  another  with  brother- 
ly love;  in  honor  preterrlng  one  another.— Romans 

Among  the  Kind  Words  Id  our  last  issue,  page 
283,  there  is  one  kind  letter  that  lies  heavily  on 
my  conscience— not  because  there  is  any  thing 
unkind  about  it,  or  anv  thing  out  of  the  way  at 
all  with  what  the  good  brother  said  who  wrote 
it,  only  it  was  a  prlyate  letter,  and  was  sent  us 
for  our  encouragement.  It  was  all  right  and 
appropriate  at  such:  but  we  here— 1  guess  I  had 
better  not  say  we  after  all,  for  I  think  it  must 
haye  been  I  myself— A.  I.  Root,  who  decided  to 
give  it  a  place  in  print.    Here  is  the  kind  word: 

Olbaiomos  Is  the  only  bee-paper  that  I  am  now 
taking.  I  have  taken  it  ever  since  its  advent,  and 
don't  expect  to  cut  it  ofiT  very  soon.  It  Is  away 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  the  cheapest  bee-literature 
published.  W.  D.  Wbioht. 

AHamont,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  0. 

The  first  sentence  would  be  all  very  well  for 
publication,  and  the  same  with  the  next  one. 
The  words,  however,  where  It  says,  **  Glean- 
mos  is  away  ahead  of  all  others,**  was  certainly 
out  of  place  in  print,  especially  in  our  own  Jour- 
nal. I  know  such  things  are  customary,  per- 
haps even  in  religious  papers:  but  since  I  have 
professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  Jesus,  things 
of  this  kind  have  always  pained  me  like  dis- 
cordant music.  It  is  hardly  within  the  line  of 
Christianity.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of 
my  good  friends  who  are  editors  of  the  other 

Journals  saw  it'or  felt  pained  by  it^-I  hope  they 
lidn't.  But  it  has  pained  ms,  not  only  every 
time  I  saw  it,  but  sometimes  when  I  lay  awake 
nights  thinking  of  different  things.  Just  at 
this  point  mv  stenographer  informs  me  that 
not  all  of  the  kind  words  in  that  letter  were  al- 
lowed to  go  into  print.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  if 
that  is  true;  but  I  am  sorry  that  the  one  who 
did  the  crossing-out  did  not  cross  out  the  last 
sentence.  I  am  sure  that  both  Ernest  and  John 
will  heartily  agree  with  me  in  this,  although  I 
have  not  talked  with  them  about  it.  I  know 
how  customary  it  is  in  business  for  a  business 
man  to  proclaim  loudly  that  he  is  selling  goods 
cheaper  and  of  better  quality  than  anybody  else 
in  the  toorld.  I  have  noticed  seed  catalogs,  and 
advertisements  of  seedsmen,  where  they  say, 
''Our  seeds  grow.  Our  seeds  produce  better 
crops  and  finer  stuff  than  those  sold  by  anybody 
else.**  Some  of  you  may  suggest  that  perhaps 
these  statements  are  true,  and  it  is  always  right 
to  tell  the  truth..  My  friend.  It  is  not  always 
right  to  tell  things  everybody  should  be  ashamed 
of,  even  if  It  is  'Hhe  truth.**  The  Bible  says  It 
is  not.  If  you  always  tell  all  the  truth,  you  will 
not  be  in  line  with  the  closing  words  of  the 
beautiful  text  I  have  chosen—**  In  honor  prefer- 
ring one  another.**  Suppose  the  editors  of  our 
several  bee- journals  were  to  ra«et  together  at 
some  convention  (God  grant  that  they  may  thus 
meet  again  and  again),  and  suppose  they  were 
to  sit  down  side  by  side,  like  a  lot  of  brothers. 
Why!  the  very  thought  of  It  fills  me  with  en- 
thusiasm. Now,  while  they  ar*»  thus  sitting  to- 
gether, and  chatting,  in  a  brotherly  way.  sup- 
S)se  somebody  should  say  that  he  thinks 
LEANINGS  ahead  of  all  others.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  say  that— that  is.  If  he  knew  he 
was  In  the  presence  of  the  editors  of  the  differ- 
ent journals.  If  he  did  not  know  to  whom  he 
was  speaking,  we  might  excuse  him;  but  even 
then  I  believe  I  should  blush  for  shame.  I  do 
notwjant  Gleanings  to  be  "ahead  of  all  others." 


May  be  when  I  forget  myself,  some  such  fool- 
ish ambition  crops  out.  If  so,  it  is  surely  the 
Prompting  of  the  evil  one.  We  want  to  make 
Cleanings  as  valuable  as  we  possibly  can,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  crowding  others  down 
or  out.  May  God  help  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment true  so  long  as  he  shall  permit  me  to  live; 
and  may  he  help  me  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the 
others  grow  and  prosper— yes,  to  feel  even  more 
Joy  ana  pleasure  in  seeing  them  prosper  than 
our  own,  for  that  would  be  In  the  line  of  our  text 
—  **In  honor  preferring  one  another.*'  Dear 
friends,  do  you  think  that  sort  of  spirit  would 
spoil  our  own  journal  or  our  own  business, 
whatever  it  may  be?  Why,  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  would  be  just  the  contrary.  It  is  the  broad, 
whole-souled,  generous  man  who  prospers  and 
builds  up  a  great  business;  and,  better  still  than 
a  great  ouslness,  is  the  esteem  and  brotherly 
feeling  that  he  builds  up  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  When  I  get  glimpses  of  the  way  these 
things  come  out  when  we  nave  a  Christlike  spirit 
in  our  hearts,  it  brings  back  again  and  again 
that  old  text  of  mine,  **0  thou  of  little  faith! 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?**  These  were  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  poor  Peter  when  he  began  to 
sink  in  the  water;  and  they  fit  the  case  exactly 
that  is  right  before  us.  When  a  man  begins  to 
be  afraid  that  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  be  fair 
and  generous,  and  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self, then  he  straightway  begins  to  sink  down 
into  the  waters  of  selfishness  and  self-interests. 
May  the  dear  Savior  be  always  near  at  hand  to 
reach  down  as  he  did  to  Peter  and  lift  him  up. 

A  great  many  times  we  get  an  idea  that  there 
is  no  room  for  all  of  us  in  the  world.  Dear 
brother,  when  you  get  to  feeling  that  way,  take 
the  little  text  1  haveeiven  you,  commencing, 
**  O  ye  of  little  faith  !**  If  we  all  undertake  to  do 
one  and  the  same  thing,  or  if  we  try  to  copy  af- 
ter a  neighbor  who  has  been  successful,  tnere 
may  not  be  room  for  all  of  us:  but  God  did  not 
intend  us  to  all  follow  in  one  channel.  Don*t. 
you  see  how  different  we  are  ?  Every  one  of  our 
bee- journals  has  some  characteristic  of  its  own. 
If  its  editor  Is  a  good  man  he  very  soon  strikes  a 
field  that  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
God  did  not  intend  that  we  should  all  be  alike. 
There  should  not  be  any  better  or  b^st  about  it. 
Mind  you.  I  am  not  criticising  the  friends  who 
write  me  such  kind  words,  for  I  happen  to  know 
that  other  editors  get  many  similar  kind  words. 
Kind  woids  are  all  right.  However,  It  Is  not 
always  In  good  taste  to  print  all  of  them.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  allowed  others  to  go  Into  print 
that  were  not  Intended  for  It.  and  should  not 
have  been  printed.  May  God  help  me  to  be 
careful  in  this  respect;  and  may  I  be  enabled  to 
hold  that  beautiful  thought  nearer  to  me— **  In 
honor  preferring  one  another.** 

Years  ago  there  used  to  be  clashing  among 
the  bee-Journals.  May  God  be  praised  for  the 
fact  that  there  Is  but  very  little  of  It  now.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  brethren  have  found  fault 
with  us.  and  called  us  a  **mutual-admlratlon 
society.**  Yes.  there  have  been  several  criti- 
cisms, to  the  effect  that  we  as  editors  of  bee- peri- 
odicals were  too  careful  about  any  reflections 
on  each  other,  and  that  our  leading  contributors 
are  afraid  to  speak  out  the  plain  truth.  I  hope 
It  Is  true  that  most  of  us  are  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  that  we  have  a  Christian  spirit  toward 
each  other,  and.  in  fact,  toward  all  men,  wheth- 
er we  are  really  church-members  or  not.  If 
you  want  to  see  exhibitions  of  acts  and  words 
that  are  unchristlanlike,  look  over  the  class 
journals  published  now  over  almost  all  the 
world.  Occasionally  I  hastily  scan  some  of 
them.  Som(»times  I  se«  page  aftpr  pajre  tilled 
with  quarrels  and  harsh  words.  Valuable  space 
is  taken  np  with  somglhjng  jh^gj^^ygl^ach 
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the  industry  at  all  which  the  class  loarnal  rep- 
resents—yes, even  teaching  something  that  Is 
evil  instead  of  good.  Our  bee- journals  have 
been  kept  remarkably  free  from  things  of  this 
sort.  Our  leading  Journals  especially,  contain 
something  good  and  valuable  on  every  page 
and  column.  It  is  not  always  exactly  in  line 
with  bee  culture;  but  it  is  probably  helpful  to 
the  people  who  subscribe  for  the  journals. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  State  fair.  In  shaking 
hands  with  different  bee-keepers  I  got  Into  a 
crowd  that  was  discussing  bee- journals.  Some 
of  them  were  acquainted  with  Gleanings,  and 
some  were  not.  One  man  made  a  remark  some- 
thing like  this:  ' 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  when  you  get  right  down 
to  it  the  old  American  Bee  Journal  contains 
about  all  there  is  that  is  really  valuable  in  re- 
gard to  bee-keeping.  The  others  do  not  amount 
to  much." 

When  he  said  it  he  gave  me  a  glance  that  I 
understood.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  and  I 
had  had  some  little  differences  in  some  former 
deal.  Now,  that  was  an  unkind  speech,  even  if 
it  were  true;  and  I  think  it  must  have  troubled 
him  some  afterward,  especiallv  as  I  made  no 
replv.  A  long  time  afterward,  he  asked  me  if  I 
remembered  It.  I  told  him  I  did.  He  said  he 
had  often  been  sorry  that  he  spoke  as  he  did.  I 
know  how  natural  it  is.  in  the  rush  of  business, 
to  try  to  get  all  the  trade  you  can,  especially  in 
these  times  of  sharp  competition.  A  good  many 
times  we  pay  out  money  for  advertising  that 
does  not  seem  to  amount  to  much.  It  Is  getting 
to  be  now  one  of  the  fine  arts  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  an  advertisement;  but,  dear  friends,  let 
us  not  forget  that  selfishness  and  greed  do  not 
pay  in  the  end.  The  selfish,  greedy  forms  of 
advertisements  have  been  pretty  well  worked 
up.  The  ground  has  been  gone  over  again  and 
again.  Once  In  a  while  we  see  an  advertiser  who 
has  Christian  spirit  enough  to  say,  even  in  his 
advertisements. ''  We  do  not  want  all  the  trade 
nor  all  the  business:  but  we  should  like  our 
share,  and  we  should  like  to  show  you  what  we 
can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  things  to  help 
you  along  in  your  business.''  How  I  do  like  to 
see  this  spirit!  Another  thing,  once  in  a  while 
we  find  a  man  who  does  not  promise  very  much 
in  his  advertisements  and  circulars:  but  when 
you  send  him  an  order  he  takes  pains  to  show 
that  he  not  only  lives  up  to  the  very  letter  of 
his  agreements,  but  that  he  does  a  little  more. 
By  the  way,  let  me  give  you  a  little  hint  In  the 
way  of  securing  and  holding  trade.  A  good 
many  commodities  are  constantly  changing  In 
value.  You  have  got  out  your  printed  price 
list.  Something  happens  that  enables  you  to 
either  buy  or  produce  at  a  cheaper  figure  the 
article  you  sell.  But  the  money  comes  accord- 
ing to  the  advertisement.  It  Is  perfectly  fair 
and  square  for  you  to  keep  It;  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  good  it  does  your  customer  to 
tell  him  that  the  goods  have  come  down,  and 
that  you  are  enabled  to  place  a  few  cents  or  dol- 
lars to  his  credit;  or  Inclose  some  postage- 
stamps  in  your  letter.  See  what  thanks  vou 
get  by  such  a  method  of  doing  business.  Whv, 
even  our  street-fakirs  have  arot  hold  of  this 
thing,  and  make  capital  out  of  It.  A  man  stood 
on  the  street  selling  lead-pencils  from  a  wagon. 
He  said  they  were  worth  10  cents  apiece.  He 
made  drawings  with  one  of  them  on  some  heavy 
cardboard,  to  show  what  a  beautiful  black 
mark  the  pencil  would  make.  Then  ho  pushed 
the  slender  point  right  throuarh  the  cardboard, 
again  and  again,  to  show  how  strong  the  lead 
was.  Then  he  played  auctioneer,  and  asked 
what  he  could  get  for  a  whole  dozen.  After  he 
had  sold  quite  a  lot  of  them  at  40  cents  a  dozen 
he  just  won  that  whole  crowd  of  people  by  giv- 


ing back  to  each  purchaser  just  half  of  his 
money.  The  idea  that  an  auctioneer,  after  he 
had  sold  goods  on  honest  bids,  and  got  his 
money  in  his  pocket,  should  then  turn  around 
and  give  back  half  of  It!  I  suppose  the  fellow 
made  a  small  profit  at  even  20  cents  a  dozen: 
but  he  broke  the  Ice,  as  It  were,  got  acquainted 
with  his  audience,  and  sold  a  great  wagonload 
of  goods  before  he  left  the  spot.  Now,  this  was 
a  trick.  We  need  not  stoop  to  tricks;  bntwe 
may  make  It  a  study  to  see  If  we  can  not  make 
friends,  and  please  our  customers,  every  dav  of 
our  lives,  by  unselfish  acts.  Fight  down  that 
greedy,  selfish  spirit  that  would  prompt  us  to 
take  every  penny  we  can  get  hold  of.  Watch 
for  chances  where  you  can  safely— that  Is,  with- 
out loss— give  a  customer  a  little  more  than  he 
expects  or  bargained  for.  Let  us  make  his  in- 
terest our  Interest.  Let  us  *'  do  good,  and  lend." 
If  the  man  we  lend  to  does  not  always  return 
the  things,  or  pay  us  back  In  other  generous 
acts,  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  re- 
member us,  even  If  our  neighbor  does  not;  for 
he  has  said  In  his  message  to  us  that  he  will  see 
to  it  that  we  shall  receive  m  due  time  **good 
measure,  presssd  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over." 


MULCHIN&  FALL-SET  STRAWBERRY-PLANTS;    A 
NEW  USE  FOR  THE  NEW  CRAIG  POTATO. 

I  have  several  times  spoken  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  potato-tops  produced  by  the  Craig 
Seedling.  No  other  potato  that  I  have  ever 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  comes  anywhere  near 
It.  Last  fall,  when  showing  visitors  through 
our  grounds  I  would  frequently  take  hold  or  a 
Craig  top  and  raise  it  up  to  show  them  that, 
when  stretched  up,  they  are  higher  than  my 
head;  and  then  I  would  reach  down  under  the 
vines  where  the  ground  was  burst  open,  and 
pick  out  a  potato  weighing  a  couple  of^ pounds, 
and  hold  it  up.  Well,  after  the  frost  killed  the 
vines  we  let  them  lie  until  they  were  perfectly 
dry.  for  I  am  sure  It  pays  the  potato- grower  to 
leave  hU  late  potatoes  until  every  bit  of  green 
life  has  gone  out  of  the  stalk.  The  potatoes 
certainly  increase  in  size  and  maturity  so  long 
as  there  Is  the  least  bit  of  life  In  the  vines;  but 
after  the  vines  were  all  dead  there  was  such  a 
mass  of  the  dry  brush  that  it  was  a  Question 
what  to  do  with  it.  There  were  simply  wagon- 
loads  of  the  tops.  As  a  patch  of  fall  set  straw- 
berries was  near  by,  I  directed  the  boys  to  place 
the  dry  tops  nicely  over  the  rows  of  plants. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  I  thought 
th«*y  had  got  the  strawberries  covered  pretty 
thick,  but  I  concluded  to  let  them  go.  Well,  at 
the  present  writing,  April  3,  the  strawberries 
have  done  so  nicely  under  the  potato- tops,  com- 
pared with  those  that  were  uncovered,  that  I 
am  ready  to  declare  I  never  want  to  winter  an- 
other row  of  fall -set  strawberries  without  pro- 
tection of  some  kind;  and  I  would  use  potato- 
tops  every  time  If  it  Is  possible  to  get  them. 
They  are  absolutely  free  from  either  seeds  of 
weeds  or  grain;  they  He  up  loose,  so  as  not  to 
smother  the  plants,  and  yet  they  catch  and  hold 
the  snow,  and  prevent  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  This  has  been  a  more  serious  matter 
during  the  winter  just  past  than  I  ev««r  saw  it 
in  my  life  in  any  former  season.  Why  !  not 
only  were  my  fall -set  gooseberries,  currants, 
etc.,  clear  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  &  good 
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maoT  gooseberries  that  have  borne  crops  for  a 
couple  of  years  were  now  clear  out,  with  their 
roots  in  the  air.  Of  course,  we  can  dig  a  hole 
and  plant  them  where  they  used  to  stand;  but 
they  have  been  greatly  Injured  if  not  killed 
OQti'ight.  Some  kind  of  mulching  would  have 
saved  all  this;  and  I  am  more  firmly  deter- 
mined than  ever  before  that  1  will  adopt  Terry*s 
plan  with  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseber- 
ries, and  currants,  not  only  mulching  the  ground 
with  straw  or  something  else  so  as  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  but  to  protect  from  frost,  and  Just 
DOW  I  am  better  pleased  with  potato-tops  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  world;  and  as  the  Craig 
Seedling  produces  a  greater  amount  of  tops  than 
any  otber  potato,  this  will  be  one  reason  for 
planting  them.  I  have  never  tried  potato-vines 
as  a  mulch  in  fruiting  time  to  keep  the  berries 
out  of  the  dirt,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  answer, 
and  they  will  soon  rot  down,  after  picking,  and 
make  a  valuable  humus  for  the  soil. 

Now,  lesi  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
decision  may  be  Influenced  hv  the  fact  that  the 
Craig  potato  is  of  my  introducing,  to  oflfset  the 
above  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  Its  faults. 
First,  it  is  a  red  potato,  or  on  the  reddish  order. 
Second,  It  has  very  deep  eyes.  Third,  It  Is  not 
of  the  very  best  qualltv— that  is,  it  Is  not  eoual 
to  the  Freeman  and  New  Queen  In  the  fall  of 
the  year;  but  for  a  winter  and  spring  potato, 
especially  the  latter,  It  Is  almost  equal  to  any 
for  table  use;  and  on  our  grounds  It  Is  certainly 
away  ahead  of  every  thing  In  that  class  of  pota- 
toes represented  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 


month  of  time  in  coming  out  of  the  ground  and  to 
maturity;  and  he  adds  that  the  preparation  of  the 
seed  must  be  viewed  as  of  primary  Importance;  that 
is,  together  with  the  selection  of  a  suitable  and 
well-manured  piece  of  ground,  forms  ibe  only  se- 
cret of  success  in  the  culture  of  the  early  potato. 


PRIPARIKG    8BED    POTATOES    FOR    PLANTING:    THB 
WAT  THBT  DO  FT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  JERSEY. 

A^ngle  chapter  from  tlte^pamphlet  now  in  press,  en- 
titled, *' Potato  Culture  im  the  Island  of  Jersey.** 


From  the  lastto potatoes  harvested,  the  seed  is 
saved.  From  an  eiirhth  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole  crop 
is  thus  reserved.  Middle-sized  tubers  are  selected, 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  These  are  set 
OD  end  in  shallow  boxes,  or  trays— the  eye.  or  seed 
end,  up.  The  trays  are  made  according  to  individ- 
ual taste,  usually  of  about  the  follow!  ng  dl  mensions : 
Of  light  4  or  S  inch  stuff;  are  2  feet  (or  a  little 
more)  long,  1  foot  wide.  2%  inches  deep,  with  a  han- 
dle across  the  long  way.  about  8  inches  above  the 
bottom.  They  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  stacked 
in  piles,  and  meanwhile  their  contents  he  wholly 
exposed  to  li«rht  and  air  The  uprights  and  handles, 
etc.,  are  necessarily  stout.  When  the  potatoes  are 
on  end  In  these  trays  they  are  wholly  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air.  snd  do  not  press  upon  or  scarcely 
touch  each  other,  and  touch  the  trHvs  only  at  the 
stem  end.  The  trays,  when  filled  (with  about  twenty 
pounds),  are  set  in  a  llflrbt  place,  often  in  the  sun. 
for  a  few  days,  but  usually  In  an  open  shed,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  thus  exposed  till  they  l>ecome 
hardened  by  the  light  and  air— often  till  they  are 
tough  and  rreen;  as  the  rule  seems  to  be.  the 
toufrher  the  better.  Later  on  they  are  set  in  stacks 
on  the  floor  of  the  loft  over  the  cow  stable,  or  In  tlie 
bam,  where  large  windows  admit  plenty  of  llprht. 
The  temperature  Is  kept  cool,  and  thus  they  remain 
till  the  day  of  planting.  The  trays  are  moved  from 
time  to  time  so  that  those  beneath  may  be  brouirht 
to  the  top;  but  the  potatoes  are  not  moved.  The 
purpose  of  this  curing  process  is  to  check  the  weak 
sprouts  and  to  concentrate  all  the  energy  of  the 
tuber  into  two  or  three  strong*  shoots  at  the  seed 
end.  The  result  is,  that  each  tuber  at  plantinflr  time 
has  two  or  three  sprouts  of  sreat  strenf^h  at  the 
tip  of  the  seed  end,  instead  of  a  dozen  weak  ones  all 
over  the  surface.  So  deeply  and  strongly  are  these 
sprouts  attached,  that  we  nave  seen  potatoes  picked 
up  and  whirled  about  by  them,  as  though  they  were 
the  elastic  of  a  toy  ball  If  there  were  a  dozen 
sprouts  from  as  many  eyes,  each  would  l>e  weak  and 
easily  broken  off,  as  Is  the  case  when  potatm^s  are 
stored  in  hesps  or  In  dark  places.  The  toughening 
of  the  tuber  by  sun  and  air  prevents  the  breaking- 
out  of  sprouts  except  at  the  right  time  and  In  the 
right  number,  and  makes  those  that  do  break  out 
intensely  vigorous.  Mr.  Le  Cornu,  before  quoted, 
said  that  seed  thus  prepared  gains  at  least  one 


STORING -TRAY   FOR  SEED  POTATOES. 

We  Mball  have  to  explain  to  our  readers,  that,  by  mistake,  the 
above  enflrraving  Ih  made  much  too  tall;  for  vou  will  see  by 
the  de!«cription  above  that  the  tray  \»  only  i}^  inches  deep; 
the  handle  of  the  tray  should  come  Just  high  enonfcli  up  to 
clear  the  potatoes.  TheM  trayn  mav  then  be  Mtacked  one 
above  another.  at«  hi(rh  as  need  be.  Of  course,  the  idea  is  to 
have  them  light  and  strong. .^rfiil  , ::  :    j 

I  \This  placing  of  the  seed  in  trays,  and  never  touch- 
ing wltn  hand  or  shovel  till  the  time  of  planting,  is 
a  great  economy  in  labor.  In  handling  and  in  sort- 
ing, and  also  iu  keeping  the  tut)ers  unbruised  and 
in  perfect  condition.  There  is  now  no  diversity  of 
opinion  in  Jersey  as  to  the  manner  of  curing  the 
seed. 

Potatoes  for  seed  are  now  universally  set  on  end, 
eyes  up  in  shallow  tra:(s;  are  exposed  to  strong  light 
and  free  air  tlU  touguln  flesh,  and  are  then  stored 
in  well-lighted  lofts  till  the  day  of  planting,  when 
they  are  carried  directly  to  the  field  and  set  in  the 
drilla  Out  of  this  tough  flesh,  and  through  this 
leathery  rind,  burst  a  few  strong  shoots,  and  into 
them  goes  the  energv  of  the  whole  tuber.  This 
gives  great  gain  in  the  time  of  growth,  in  the  size 
and  uniformity  of  the  fruit,  and  In  the  immunity  of 
the  whole  plant  from  disease,  because  or  its  vigor. 

The  Impression,  as  one  watches  the  planting  of 
the  potato-sets,  is  that  of  planting  young  trees— the 
sprouts  are  8o  vigorous,  so  well  bunched  at  the  tip 
of  the  tuber,  nnd  so  carefully  set  in  the  drill.  This 
process  neces-sitates  whole  tubers  for  seed;  and  af- 
ter every  kind  of  experlmont,  the  universal  practice 
for  many  vears  ha.s  l>een  to  plant  only  whole  seed. 
Now  and  then,  where  a  farmer  is  compelled  by  lack 
of  the  middle  sizes,  he  cuts  very  large  tubers  care- 
fully inU)  halves  through  the  seed  end,  giving  two 
sprouts  to  each  half,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice.  Soed  potatoes  are  now  and  then  brought  in 
from  England  and  France  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  plant 

From  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are 
planted— as  muuh  often  put  into  the  ground  In  seed 
as  is  taken  out  by  the  American  farmer  In  crop. 
The  Jersey  farmer  considers  the  Jersey  mode  of 
curing  and  keeping  the  seed-sets,  as  above  described, 
the  main  secret  of  his  succeiis— but  there  Is  no  pat- 
ent on  the  process. 

This  arrangement  will  come  In  most  beauti- 
fully this  spring,  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
on  almost  all  sorts  of  potatoes.  Don* t  worry 
any  more  about  keeping  your  potatoes  In  a 
cold  cellar  until  time  to  plant.  Put  them  In 
shallow  trays,  according  to  the  directions  giv- 
en above,  and  store  them  where  It  Is  both  light 
and  warm,  and  let  them  sprout  all  they  have  a 
mind  to.  I  may  say  this  thing  Is  not  entirely 
new.  I  have  raised  potatoes  more  or  less  for 
many  years,  something  this  way.  setting  them 
out  as  1  would  cabbage- plants,  after  all  danger 
of  frost  Is  over.  The  trouble  was,  I  got  them 
Just  right,  only  where  they  were  picked  off  from 
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Apb.  15. 


the  tops  of  the  potato-boxes:  but  these  shallow 
trays  do  the  business  to  perfection;  and  If  you 
are  engaged  in  the  small-plant  business,  they 
are  Just  the  thing  for  plant*  boxes.  You  can 
take  them  by  the  handles,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  carry  them  out  to  the  fields  where  you 
want  your  celery,  cabbage -plants,  or  any  other 
kind  of  plants.  The  idea  of  this  tray  for  seed 
potatoes,  plant- boxes,  and  other  uses,  is  of  it- 
self wortn  a  big  lot.  By  the  way,  the  berry- 
stands,  composed  of  four  shallow  trays,  may  be 
used,  I  think,  very  well  for  sprouting  seed  po- 
tatoes, especially  if  you  have  some  old  trays  too 
much  soiled  to  be  used  longer  for  berries. 


NSW  POTATOES  THAT  ARC  BIMIIiAR  IN  CHARACTER, 

ETC. ;  SOMETHING  FROM  THE  OHIO 

EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

Mr.  Root:—!  see  that,  in  your  price  list  of  pota- 
toes, you  state  that  the  Bxperiment  Station  calls 
Wbite  Bliss  Triumph  the  same  as  Salzer's  Earliest. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  we  had  referenoe  to  the  Red 
Bliss  Triumph.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Salzer's  is  not  a  seedling,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  It  from  the  other;  and,  80«far  as 
we  can  see.  Stray  Beauty  is  another  name  for  the 
same  thing.  It  of  ton  happens  that  potatoes  are  re- 
produced from  seed,  and  the  Ohio  Is  a  good  example. 
Ko  one  can  distinguish  between  Barly  Ohio,  Ohio 
Jr..Everitt's  Six  weeks,  and  Salzer's  Six  Weeks; 
and  we  have  a  seedling  of  exactly  the  same  type. 
How  many  times  the  Early  Rose  has  been  reproduc- 
ed, no  one  can  toll.  I  suppose  that,  when  the  fact 
can  be  established  that  a  variety  is  a  seedling,  it 
should  be  recognized  as  new,  although  It  may  have 
no  distinctive  merits  w.  J.  Green. 

Woostor,  O.,  Apr.  4. 

Friend  Green,  I  really  beg  your  pardon.  It 
was  my  stupidity  in  saying  that  you  pronounc- 
ed the  Whito  Bliss  Triumph  the  same  as  Salzer*s 
Earliest.  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  white 
Bliss  has  been  recently  produced  from  the  red 
one.  Your  communication  reveals  a  wonderful 
fact— at  least  it  Is  new  and  wonderful  to  me;  and 
that  is,  in  the  pursuit  of  new  varieties  of  plants 
and  vegetables  the  same  thing  may  be  brought 
out  by  different  parties  wldply  separated  from 
each  other.  I  know  that  you  have  pronounced 
the  Early  Ohio  and  the  different  Six  Weeks 
potatoes  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  sev- 
eral have  written  me  that  it  does  not  prove  so 
in  their  experience.  Now,  both  the  Early  Ohio 
and  the  Early  Rose  are  old  and  worn  out.  if  I 
may  use  the  expression.  Is  It  not  imsslble  that 
the  same  thing  brought  out  later  (say  by  rais- 
ing potatoes  from  the  seed -balls)  will  have 
more  vitality  and  be  a  better  yielder?  T.  B. 
Terry  says  the  new  Thoroughbred  reminds  him 
very  much  of  the  Early  Rose  when  it  first  made 
its  appearance.  If  one  of  these  new  seedlings 
has  no  merit  at  all  over  the  old  one  which  it  re- 
sembles, it  does  not  seem  as  though  it  should  be 
pushed  upon  the  public,  just  to  confuse  people; 
and  herein  is  where  you  people  at  our  experi- 
ment stations  are  going  to  help  us. 


WHOLE  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

I  have  never  failed  to  obtain  the  lar^rest  yields 
from  the  use  of  whole  tubers  for  seed,  and  1  have 
made  comparative  testa  every  year  ifor  a  lonjr 
period.  This  Is  why  I  have  never  looked  with  even 
the  least  favor  upon  the  Idea  of  usin^  slnsrle-eye 

Eleces  In  planting:.  There  are  some  srrowers  who 
nvlng  the  right  (hut  unusual)  conditions  for  it, 
claim  great  success  from  slnprle-eye  planting-.  I  am 
sure,  hewever,  that  the  average  grower,  like  myself, 
can  do  better  by  using  larger  seed^pieces.  It  Is 
chiefly  a  question  of  cost  of  seed.  The  only  valid 
objection  that  I  have  ever  found  to  the  use  of 
whole  potatoi'8  (when  these  are  in  good  condition 
for  seed)  is  their  cost.  In  many  cases  this  objection 
will  amount  to  very  little  this  year.  Potatoes  are 
so  cheap  that  all  people  can  have  a  chance  to  try 
the  virtues  of  heavy  seeding. 

The  above  which  I  clip  from  the  Farm  and 


Fireside,  I  can  heartily  indorse.  Some  yean 
ago,  when  potatoes  were  a  drug  in  the  market, 
I  had  some  very  nice  ones  that  I  could  neither 
sell  nor  give  away.  In  a  fit  of  desperation  I 
planted  them,  making  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  putting  a  large  whole  potato  every  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  in  the  row.  I  think  I  most 
have  planted  toward  40  bushels  on  an  acre;  but 
I  was  rewarded  by  getting  toward  300  or  400 
bushels.  The  only  difBculty  was  that  the  enor 
mous  lot  of  tubers  burst  the  ground  open  so  as  io 
to  let  in  the  sun,  makiuff  a  good  many  of  them 
green.  This  hurt  them  for  table  use,  but  it  did 
not  injure  them  for  seed.  The  next  year  there 
was  a  scarcity,  and  I  got  about  $1  a  bushel  for 
every  one  of  them,  ^ow,  do  not  throw  your 
potatoes  away  because  you  can  not  sell  them. 
Plant  them  on  some  good  ground,  as  above, 
and  they  may  bring  a  better  price  in  the  fall. 
By  the  way,  when  I  want  to  raise  potatoes  verv 
early  I  have  always  had  better  success  with 
whole  potatoes  put  in  something  as  above. 


TflS  RURAL  NEW- YORKER  NO.  2;  ITS  ADAPTABUJTT 
TO  AVBRAGB  FARIORG. 

Friend  Root:— Knowing  the  active  interest  yon 
have  always  taken  in  gardenlnjr-topics,  I  must  tell 
you  how  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has,  during  the  past 
dry  season,  proven  to  my  satisfaction  iu  iron-clad 
nature,  and  ability  to  withstand  drouth. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  rainfall  was  suffi- 
cient to  mature  a  full  crop  of  early-phmted  pota- 
toes. Following  my  usual  custom,  my  main  crop 
planting  was  done  very  late  in  the  seai^on  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fall  rains,  which  last  fall  failed  to 
matoriaUze.  Ohlos,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  Ru- 
ral, were  all  pUnted  during  the  first  week  in  June 
(a  good  two  weeks  later  than  the  Rural  should  ever 
be  planted  in  this  latitude)  Through  June  the  sur- 
face soil  remained  moist;  but  in  J^ulyand  August 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  almost  nothing  at  all. 
Considering  that  three  years  of  continued  drouth 
had  left  the  subsoil  as  dry  as  powder,  this  was  a 
critical  period  for  the  development  of  a  crop;  but 
It  afforded  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  testing 
the  hardiness  of  varieties. 

Ck>ntlnuous  shallow  cultivation  was  practiced, 
using  the  smootbinir-harrow  until  potatoes  were  up 
sufficiently  to  show  the  rows,  when  Ite  plaoe  was 
taken  hy  the  one-horse  cultivator,  using  five  narrow 
shovels,  with  a  piece  of  board  attached  back  of  the 
shovels  to  act  as  depth-re^rulator  and  leveler.  The 
cultivation  was  kept  up  Just  as  long  as  the  tops 
would  permit;  after  this  the  only  attention  giren 
was  to  pull  seed  weeds  wherever  they  appeared. 

The  Ohlos  suffered  most  from  the  start,  and  by 
the  last  of  July  there  were  spots  on  the  lightest 
soil  where  they  were  all  dead.  August  15th  they 
were  ready  to  dig-,  having  matured  a  crop  of  65 
bushels  per  acre  of  small  potatoes. 

Up  to  this  time  the  luxuriant  tops  of  the  Queens 
and  Rural  New-Yorkers  showed  out  little  sign  of 
the  dearth  of  water.  From  now  on,  however.  Its 
effects  became  more  and  more  apparent  At  the 
close  of  each  scorching  day  their  drooplnflr  foliage 
told  the  storv  of  consuming  thirst.  At  this  stage 
the  extraordinarily  heavy  top  and  root  growth  of 
the  Rural  proved  invaluable.  The  rank  growth  of 
tops  covers  the  ground  completely  before  much  is 
done  toward  developing  tiibers,  so  shading  the 
Rround  as  to  materially  check  evaporation,  while 
the  Innumerable  searching  roots  are  wringing  eveir 
drop  of  available  moisture  from  the  cool  well-shad- 
ed soil.  By  early  September  the  Queens  were  out 
of  the  race,  giving"  a  crop  of  a  trifle  over  100  bushels 
per  acre  of  fairly  large,  though  very  rough,  mis- 
shapen tubers. 

8ept.  16  the  Rurals,  still  thrifty  and  growing  vig- 
orously, were  cut  down  by  the  frost.  They  were 
left  In  the  ground  until  late  in  October,  to  allow  of 
their  ripening  thoroughly. 

From  the  ten  acres,  we  dug  1700  bushels  of  perfect 
potatoes,  remarkably  free  from  blemishes  of  any 
kind,  and  practically  all  of  marketable  size.  In  an 
ordinary  st^ason  1  should  consider  170  bushels  per 
acre  a  light  crop,  considering  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  it  was  grown.  I  look  on  the  compar- 
itlve  yields  as  a  strong  testimonial  for  the  hiudi- 
ness  of  the  Rural.    Not  long  since  I  asked  a  gardm- 
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er  of  loQff  experience  his  opinion  of  the  Rural.  He 
said  that,  thouflrh  he  had  irrown  manv  varieties 
which,  in  a  favorable  season,  would  yield  as  heav- 
ilj.  he  bad  found  none  that  would  stand  **  flrrlef  " 
as  well  as  they.  This  quality  makes  them  pre- 
eminently a  potato  for  the  farmer's  grarden,  as  the 
majority  of  farm  gardens  can  offer  the  potato  little 
but  "^ef  "  in  the  way  of  culture;  and  the  ordinary 
varieties,  when  so  treated,  too  often  reward  the 
farmer  with  disappointment  only. 

Through  the  Missouri  River  counties  of  Potta- 
watamie,  Harrison,  and  Monona,  the  acreage  of  po- 
tatoes will  be  much  increased  this  year. 

Frkdbrick  M.  Cranb. 

Kiver  Sioux,  la.,  March  26. 

My  experience  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
what  you  leil  us,  friend  Crane.  Farmers  who 
have  always  thought  they  could  not  make  it 
pay  to  raise  potatoes,  succeed  almon  invariably 
with  the  Rural;  but  on  our  ground  the  new 
Craig  outstrips  the  Rural  in  almost  every  one 
of  its  iron -clad  Qualities.  1  am  watching  anx- 
iously to  see  if  It  s  going  to  succeed  everywhere 
as  the  Rural  does. 


WHITE  BLISS  POTATO,  AND  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

The  White  Bliss  grows  to  a  good  size  for  an  extra 
early  potato.  I  have  often  seen  them  weigh  from  1 
to  l>t  lbs.,  possibly  more.  It  is  not  unusual  for  our 
more  eastern  truckers  to  ship  80  to  100  bbls.  per 
acre,  spring  crop,  of  them.  It  is  the  ** roundest" 
potato  1  ever  saw,  and  has  red  or  pink  blotches  on 
It,  and  pink  eyes.  With  us  the  potato-bug  does  not 
eat  it  as  badly  as  other  kinds,  l  have  heard  quite 
a  number  of  our  farmers  mention  this  in  favor  of 
White  •Bliss.  Hope  you  will  especially  notice  this 
feature,  and  see  if  it  holds  good  in  Ohio.  I  presume 
you  know  the  red  Biiss  Triumph  is  a  seedling  from 


Earlv  Rose,  fertilized  with  Peerless.^  It^was  certain- 
ly a  nappy  nick. 
Ooldsboro.  N.  C,  Mcr.  28. 


T.  B.  Parkbb. 


arfMnnrESOTA  for  potatobs.  turnips,  btc.3 

I  have  a  big  potato  yarn  for  A.'I.  RootTOniBOf  my 
neighbors.  Mr.  O.  Cheely,  a  8ub4»criber  to  Olban- 
IHOS,  raised  900  bushels  of  Bur  banks  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron  pototoes  on  one  acre,  without  fertilizer  or 
without  special  cultivation  —  great  potatoes  you 
could  carry  in  your  arms  like  stovewood;  and  our 
postmaster  raised  a  single  specimen  Burbank 
weighing ^  lbs.;  also  60  bushels  of  Freemans  from 
one  Dusbel  planted.  Just  imagine  a  turnip  weigh- 
inff  fl^lbs. 

lam  greatlvin  love  with  Gleanings.    In  fact.  I 
always  have  been.    I  was  pleased  to  see  plcturf^  of 
Lewis,  Falconer,  and  Leahy.    I  have  dealt  with  the 
0.  B.  Lewis  Co.  since  coming  to  Minnesota. 
UMorrill,  Bilnn.,  Mar.  7.  A.  T.  McKibben. 

G^Friend  M.,  hadn't  we  better  all  sell  out  and 
go  to  Minnesota?  By  the  way,  however,  al- 
most everybooy  had  big  crops  last  season,  and 
turnips,  too,  for  that  matter;  but  I  do  not  think 
very  many  of  ns  saw  such  a  yield  as  you  men- 
tion, nor  potatoes  and  turnips  of  such  sizo. 


A  SMALL  ORBENHOU8B  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  DWELLfNO. 

I  am  intending  to  build  a  new  house,  and  desire 
to  have  a  small  greenhouse  In  the  southwest  side  of 
the  kitchen,  on  the  second  flat.  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  in  the  matter  of  heating.  I  use 
a  coal-rango  in  winter.  By  attaphing  an  ordinary 
water-front,  the  same  as  they  use  for  heating  water 
for  sinks  and  bath-rooms,  could  1  not  run  the 
water-pipes  through  the  greenhouse  and  thus  keep 
it  warm?  or  would  an  ordlnarv  water-front  supply 
heat  enough  to  keep  the  greenhouse  warm  enough? 
The  greenhouse  will  face  the  southwest.  Would  it 
be  practical  to  make  a  cement  floor  on  top  of  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  floor,  so  that  any  drip  from 
watering  the  plants  would  not  be  liable  to  soak 
througli  on  to  the  ceiling  below? 

Stratford,  Ont.,  Can.  John  Mters. 

Your  plan  is  all  right,  friend  M.,  and  the  ar- 
rangement yon  mention  for  heating  will  answer 


nicely  If  your  greenhouse  is  not  too  large— say 
10x15  feet.  It  might  be  10x20  or  12x20,  if  your 
hot- water  coil  Is  of  pretty  good  size.  Both 
John  and  Ernest  have  a  coll  water-pipe  set  in 
their  hot-air  furnaces.  These  pipes  are  kept 
full  of  water  by  means  of  a  rain-watiBr  cistern 
in  the  attic;  but  in  both  cases  the  apparatus 
furnished  too  much  heat— the  water  would  get 
to  boiling.  It  depends  uimn  the  size  of  the 
heater  you  are  going  to  put  in  your  house. 
I  suppose  any  practical  plumber  familiar  with 
hot-water  heating  could  advise  you  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  pipe,  number  of  colls,  etc.  1  am 
afraid  a  cement  floor  would  hardly  be  safe  un- 
d«*r  the  circumstances;  and  if  much  water  is 
allowed  to  get  on  such  a  floor  it  will  get  through 
the  cement  to  the  wood,  and  make  bad  work. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  any  arrangement 
to  hold  water  Inside  of  a  dwelling  should  have 
a  metal  bottom— zinc,  galvanized  Iron,  or  sheet 
copper;  then  have  an  outlet  always  open,  so  If 
any  large  quantity  of  water  Is  spilled,  instead 
of  soaking  up  the  floor,  ceilings,  and  carpet,  it 
will  run  outdoors  out  of  the  way.  The  rain- 
water tanks  In  oar  attics  are  all  placed  In  a 
shallow  pan.  Should  the  tank,  by  any  acci- 
dent, run  over  Into  the  pan,  the  water  goes  out 
through  an  escai^e-plpe  into  the  open  air. 


Health  Notes. 


A  NI7TRIT10U8  HRALTH-FOOD. 

Friend  Boot:— I  am  interested  In  your  "Health 
NoteA,"  and  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
things  which  I  have  been  forced  to  learn.  1  am 
very  fond  of  oatmeal,  and  also  of  prepared  wheat, 
but  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  iudigeetion  of 
the  lower  bowels  that  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  eat 
them  until  I  made  the  discovery  which  I  am  about 
to  relate.  I  tried  **  granola,*'  but  I  did  not  like  it 
very  welL  I  also  tried  the  *^  zwieback  "  fixed  up  as 
Mr.  Ames  suggests,  but  made  up  my  mind  some 
time  ago  that  it  was  not  the  thing!  was  looking  for. 
By  the  way,  if  it  is  well  browned  and  then  ground 
up,  it  makes  a  very  good  drink  made  like  tea  or 
coffee,  and  sweetened  with  honey,  but  it  will  not 
take  tne  place  of  oatmeal  with  me. 

I  tried  an  experiment  by  mixing  a  good  quality  of 
prepared  oats  with  Eli  Pettljohn's  best  wheat.  I 
mixed  them  half  and  half,  but  I  now  think  one  of 
oats  and  two  of  wheat  will  be  better.  I  put  them  in 
a  double  roasting- pan,  and  put  them  in  tne  oven  of 
the  stove,  and  let  them  brown  slowly  for  several 
hours  until  they  were  an  even  brown  all  through. 
Care  muHt  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  the  grains 
hum.  as  this  will  spoil  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
bntwned  and  dry  and  crisp,  I  run  it  through  my 
meat-cutter.  The  cutter  should  not  be  set  too  close, 
or  it  will  clog  up.  This  makes  a  fine  dark  flour. 
Out  of  this  I  make  mush.  The  water  should  be  hoU- 
ing  hot  when  the  flour  is  stirred  in;  and  when  it  is 
thick  enough,  set  it  on  an  asbestos  mat  and  let  it 
cook  slowly  for  about  thirty  minutes.  Sweeten  with 
floe  extracted  honey— I  prefer  alfalfa— and  serve 
with  cream,  and  you  have  a  dish  good  enough  for  a 
king.  The  best  of  all  is,  I  can  eat  all  I  want  of  it, 
three  times  a  day,  and  it  never  hurts  me,  and  I  do 
not  think  It  will  hurt  any  one.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  tend  to  make  them  fat  and  healthy.  Try  this 
and  see  if  it  does  not  beat  your  wheat  as  you  pre- 
pare It.  This  is  very  cheap  food,  as  I  get  the  best  of 
oats  here  for  6  cts.  per  package  of  two  pounds,  and 
the  wheat  costsouly  10  cts.  per  package.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  live  on  this,  but  mix  It  with  other  food 
which  I  have  found  healthy  and  nutritious  for  me. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  6.      Bmerson  T.  Abbott. 

[Oatmeal  is  a  strong  food—too  strong  and 
Irritating  on  the  bowels  for  many.  It  Is  good 
In  the  case  of  those  who  do  hard  manual  labor; 
but  for  persons  of  sedentary  habits  it  should 
generally  be  avoided.  In  the  proportion  you 
use  it  and  prepare  It,  it  is  probably  all  right.— 
Ed.] 
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Special  Notices  io  the  Lioeof  Qardeoios:,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


▲  POTATO  NUMBER. 

This  issu9  of  Gleanings,  so  far  ub  my  part  is  con- 
oerned,  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  '*  potato  issue." 
We  thought  best  to  give  it  all  io  advance  of  potato- 
planting.  After  this  we  propose  to  '*  let  up  "  a  little, 
at  least  on  potatoes. 

AliFALFA  SEED— ADYANGB  IN  PRICE. 

Just  now  the  best  we  can  do  on  alfalfa  is  $7.00  per 
bushel:  H  bushel,  $3.76:  peck,  13.00.  In  fact,  the 
seed  actually  oosts  at  wholesale  more  than  we  nave 
been  selling  it  for  during  the  past  winter. 

SWSBT  CORN  rOR  FODDER. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  will,  until  sold 
out,  furnish  a  good  germinating  Viiriety  of  sweet 
corn,  suitable  for  fodder,  at  the  low  price  of  $1.86  per 
bushel  This  is  liable  to  be  the  same  corn  that  is 
listed  at  almost  twice  that  price.  7ou  see,  if  no 
variety  is  named  it  gives  us  tne  privilege  of  select- 
ing whatever  promises  to  be  in  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  planting  season  It  can  be  shipped  either  from 
here  or  from  Chicago,  at  the  price  mentioned.  This 
price  includes  bag  for  shipping. 


THE  NEW  FORAGE-PLANTS,  GRAINS,   ETC. 

So  many  questions  have  been  asked  in  regard  to 
cultivation,  etc,  of  Bssez  rape,  cow  peas.  Kaffir 
corn,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  soja  bean,  etc..  that 
we  have  prepared  slips  to  be  mailed  in  answer  to 
inquiries.  The  slips  give  the  value  of  plants,  lo- 
calities where  they  will  probably  flourish,  time  of 
sowing,  care  of  crop,  etc.  Bach  or  all  will  he  mailed 
free  on  application.  These  slips  will  be  first  given 
in  GusANiNOS,  and  then  kept  on  file  to  mail  to  in- 
quirers when  questions  come  up  in  regard  to  these 
plants.  

cow  PEAS— THE  STOCK  PEA  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  we  would  say  that 
thepe  are  not  hardy,  like  our  garden  peas  here  in  the 
North.  They  are  rather  more  of  a  bean  than  a  pea, 
and  should  be  planted  about  the  time  beans  are  put 
in  the  ground.  After  they  once  get  started,  how- 
ever, they  are  a  wonderfully  rank  and  luxuriant 
plant,  producing  an  amount  of  foliage  and  vines 
that  is  absolutely  aHtonishing.  It  depends  some- 
what on  the  season  as  to  tha  amount  of  blossoms 
and  beans  they  will  produce  here  iu  the  North,  as 
they  are  liable  to  get  caught  by  early  frosts  in  the 
fall.  As  the  seed  is  now  advertised  at  such  low 
prices,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  expensive  to  have 
our  friends  a  little  further  south  raise  the  seed  for 
us.  As  a  green  crop  to  plow  under,  the  cow  pea  will 
often  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  green  matter  In  a 
short  time  than  almost  any  other  plant.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  also  one  of  the  plants  that 

?:ather  nitrogen  from  the  air,  like  all  of  the  clover 
amily.  

PREPAYING  EXPRESS  OR  POSTAGE  IN  ORDER  TO  SAVE 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  TIME  AND  MONEY  , 

I  wrote  at'lengthin  regard  to  this  In  our  last  issue. 
Just  now  a  customer  down  in  Missouri  sends  for  4 
lbs.  of  seeds  that  should  go  into  the  ground  at  once. 
He  does  not  send  anything  for  postage,  and  does 
not  say  a  word  as  to  how  we  shall  send  them.  They 
can  be  mailed  for  36  cts.  The  express  company  will 
also  carry  them  for  that  sum  If  the  charges  are  paid 
in  advance.  If  the  express  charges  are  allowed  to 
follow,  however,  they  will  be  .50  or  60  cents.  Vou 
see,  the  express  companies  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  corapt^e  wiih  the  United  States  malls,  pro- 
viding they  have  their  cash  in  advance.  Just  as  the 
postal  department  has  cash  in  advance  for  stamps. 
This  arrang-ement  Is  only  for  seeds,  etc.  Now,  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  this  man.  Of  course  we 
can  find  out.  or  we  can  write  to  him  and  aek  him 
how  he  wants  his  stuff  sent,  and  remind  him  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  omitted  postage.  If  wanted  by  mail; 
but  this  will  make  a  delay  thai  will  damage  him 
more  tlian  the  money  saved.  I  sup|)Ose  most  seeds- 
men would  let  them  go  on  and  let  him  pay  the  dou- 
ble express  charges  at  destination:  but  I  do  not  feel 
right  in  doing  this.  Under  the  cirrumstances,  nine 
out  of  ten  would  send  us  the  postage,  and  thank  us. 
But  there  Is  the  tenth  one,  who  will  never  answer  or 
say  a  word  after  he  has  received  his  seeds,  even  if 


we  do  explain  that  we  have  paid  hard  cash  out  of 
our  own  pockets  to  save  him  the  moufy.  It  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  as  though  these  people 
ought  u>  have  their  names  put  in  print  when  ibey 
refuse  to  remit  postage  or  express  charges  that  are 
paid  simply  to  save  them  expense,  loss,  and  delay. 
How  is  It,  friends?  Will  it  be  best  and  right  to 
print  the  names  of  people  who  aie  thus  lacking  in 
conscience?  You  see,  by  their  acts  they  block  the 
way  that  wiU  enable  us  to  save  good  iieople  both 
time  and  money.  We  can  not  blame  the  express 
companies  very  much.  If  they  are  going  to  deliver 
seeds,  etc,  that  are  wanted  right  away,  at  about 
half  the  vmloI  exprew  cfutrgts,  they  certainly  must 
have  cash  in  hand  in  order  to  avoid  loss. 


HIGH-PRBSSURS  POTATO  GULTURB— A  NEW  BOOK. 

For  some  years  I  have  had  in  mind  the  matter  of 
growing  potatoes  in  gardens  or  other  high-priced 
ground,  and  managing  so  as  to  get  them  out  extra 
early  for  city  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
enormous  vlelds  on  a  small  area  of  ground.  Occa- 
sionally I  nave  heard  rumors  of  intensive  agricul- 
ture and  high-pressure  gardening  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  other  of  the 
Channel  Islands  on  the  coast  of  France.  Last  fall  I 
became  acquainted  with  Rev.  Charles  D.  Merrill, 
who,  it  seems,  had  visited  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  some  high-pressure  methods, 
and  the  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  grown  there  on 
a  small  area  of  ground,  that  he  wrote  it  up  to  be 
published  in  a  book.  The  manuscript  was  submitted 
to  me,  and  it  wa**  so  much  in  line  with  my  work,  and 

frave  so  many  facts  from  actual  experience  in  grow- 
ng  potatoes  in  just  the  way  I  have  indioated,  that 
I  bought  the  manuscript  at  once.  Through  press  of 
business,  the  little  book  has  been  delayed,  although 
I  meant  to  have  it  out  fuUvin  time  f or  potato>plant- 
ing.  The  little  pamphlet  is  to  be  a  supplement  to 
our  potato-book,  and  will  b^e  Incorporate  in  all  that 
are  sent  out  after  this.  It  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  purchased  one  or  more  copies  of 
the  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture  by  T.  B.  Terry.  To  all 
others  it  wfll  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  It 
will  contain  32  pages  the  size  of  the  potato- book. 

I  may  say,  by  way  of  brief  summary,  that  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey  they  manure  their  ground  and 
work  it  up  fine,  away  down  16  or  18  inches  deep.  Af- 
ter it  is  ready  for  the  planting  they  do  not  permit  a 
horse  to  step  on  the  soft  fine  mellow  soil;  and  they 
manage  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  even  a  big 
man  from  tramping  the  ground  dovm  hard.  This 
agrees  with  my  experience  exactly.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting potatoes  to  one  eye.  they  plant  them  whoU. 
Bee  chapter  on  this  subject,  on  another  page.  Thev 
use  about  thirty  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  busi- 
ness of  growing  curly  potatoi'S  for  the  great  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Aiauchester  markets  Is  reduced 
to  a  science.  They  iret  not  only  enormous  yields 
per  acre,  but  beautiftil  rtiio  eating  potatoes.  Of 
course,  the  industry  is  quit»*  a  departure  from  the 
way  we  grow  potatoes  here  In  America  In  large 
fields:  but,  notwithstanding,  you  can  see,  when  you 
come  to  read  the  »  ook,  that  we  have  for  years  been 
growing  toward  their  plans  of  working  My  green- 
house experiments  are  right  in  lint  ;  and  the  trench 
system,  so  often  described  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Is  al^o  right  In  line.  1  hardly  need  tell  you  that  the 
Island  of  Jersey*  is  the  birthplace  and  home  of  our 
Jersey  cattle.  The  whole  island  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  Jersey  cattle  and  potatoes.  Tho  land  Is 
so  valuable  that  two  or  three  acres  are  worth  as 
much  as  100  or  more  of  farm  lands  here  in  America; 
and.  stranger  still,  they  grow  more  stuff,  or,  at  least, 
stuff  wtnth  more,  on  two  or  three  acres  than  many 
of  our  farmtrs  do  on  a  hundred-acre  farm.  If  any 
of  you  have  fond  aspirations  of  making  a  living  (say 
as  you  get  along  toward  old  age)  from  a  couple  of 
Hfres  of  ground  rightly  managed,  thl*  book  will  iii- 
t»  rest  you  more  than  any  romauc*i.  The  author  is  a 
minister  of  the  gospel;  and  his  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light In  seeing  little  patches  of  ground  give  forth 
their  treasures  is  really  contagious. 


REDUCTION   IN  PRICB  OF  CRAIG  POTATOES. 

In  putting  our  pn^sent  prlfcon  the  Craigs.  $2.50  per 
bushel,  I  was  largely  influenced  by  friend  Craig,  the 
originat<ir.  Yon  know  we  generally  accord  to  the 
oriRiuator  of  any  now  plant  o>  potato  the  privilege 
of  fixing  the  price  for  at  least  one  or  two  years  after 
its  Introduction.  At  the  present  time,  however,  our 
stock  is  hardly  half  sold  out;  and  us  friend  Craig 
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can  not  ask  us  to  bold  up  the  price  after  this  date,  I 
have  decided  to  olTer  tnem  the  rest  of  this  season 
for  Just  H  our  regrular  list  price.  See  table  below. 
This  will  put  them  at  only  93  00  a  barrel  for  the  No. 
1,  and  the  very  low  price  of  $1.50  a  barrel  for  Na  2. 
To  all  who  purchased  Craig  Seedling  potatoes  of  us, 
either  last  fall,  during  winter,  or  this  spring,  and 
paid  the  full  prices  below,  we  will  make  a  rebate, 
to  be  taken  In  Craig  Seedlings  or  other  potatoes,  as 
ruu  may  choose.  Please  write  us  at  once  what  you 
bought,  and  when;  and  if  our  records  show  your 
statement  to  be  correct,  we  will  at  om-e  give  you 
credit  as  above.  With  our  very  si  riot  and  careful 
sorting,  the  No.  2  are  almost  as  good  to  plant  us  the 
No.  1. 

Season  of  maturing  in  order  of  table,  the  first 
named  being  the  earlleet. 


^ 

^ 

i 
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i 

s 

% 

a 
1 

i 

1 

1 

:« 

1 

White  BliM)  Triumph  .... 

....  "  Second  crop," 
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16 

96 

20 

96 

00 
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300 
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16  00 

Borpee'M  Extra  Eariy. . . . 

16 
16 

96 

80 

80 

96 

9S 

60 
60 
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Lee's  Karorite 

18 

80 

96 
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80 

96 

80 
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60 
80 

80 
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GO 
96 
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Ifonroe  Seedling 

B«Mty  of  Hebron 

186 
1  00 

Stateof  Maine 
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16 
1« 

95 

to 

to 

90 

96 

100 

60 

1  00 

Sir  William   

t60 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Its 

Cwman  No.  1    

16 

96 

80 

8% 

00 

1  00 

8  50 

40 
It 
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100 

40 
40 

76 

81 
75 

1  86 
96 

800 

60 

800 

4-50 

M«h  DalBT 

1  50 

Haaom's  finormous 

460 

KewCrai« 

to 

60 

60 

80 

1  60 

860 

600 

Second  size  of  Early  Ohio,  Lee's  Kavorlte.  New 
Cralg,.and  Freemans  (utfier  kinds  sold  out)  will  be 
half  above  prices.  Above  prices  include  packages 
for  shipping.  Potatoes  will  be  shipped  at  once  soon 
as  order  is  received,  so  long  as  our  stock  holds  out. 

RBDUC7T10N  ON  OTRBR  Pi)TATOB8. 

We  also  make  the  following  deductions  on  other 

EUtoes  where  we  have  surplus  stoi'k:  namely, 
rly  Ohio  and  New  Queen,iJI^  off  from  above  prices; 
Monroe  Seedling.  20  per  cent  off;  making  them  an 
even  $1.00  per  barrel;  State  of  Maine, 20  per  cent  off, 
making  them  only  80  cents  per  barrel.  All  others  will 
be  at  list  prices. 

BBPOSn  Df  BBOABO  TO  CRAIO  POTATOES  rROM  DinTBRKNT 
LOCALITnCS. 

The  1  lb.  of  Craig  potatoes  I  bought  of  yon  yielded  H  bunhel, 
»>ut  qatte  a  lot  of  lunall  one*.  Thej  bad  a  very  poor  chance,  a 
pear-tree  Hhadlngr  a  part  of  them.  Sah'l  Hkath. 

Tidal.  Pa.,  Oct.  19. 1M6. 

We  planted  half  a  peck  of  nmall  Craig  potatoes;  and  when 
we  came  to  dig  them  this  fall  we  had  4k  bu«heli«  of  nice  big 
one*.    We  lll<e  them  on  account  of  nice  Hlse  and  (cood  flavor. 

Savanna.  III.,  Sept.  84, 1805.  Chas.  D  Hakpkl. 

We  bought  to  eyesi  of  CraifT"  from  OhriMtian  Weokeiwer,  Ni- 
agara Fallt*.  N.  Y..  in  April  last.  They  all  ittarted  but  one.  We 
had  98  Ibn.  of  (cood-sljEed  potatoes.  Mkb.  W.  U.  Wbbtcott. 

Falkirk,  Ont.,  Can.,  Dec.  23, 1805. 

The  1  lb.  of  CraiRB  I  bought  of  you  made  18  hill«t:  but  only 
about  half  of  them  HtartecT  1  dujr  them  a  few  dayH  aKo—iO  old 
whoppent:  no  wmall  oneti  except  in  one  hill.  There  watt  no  hI^ 
of  any  tirab  on  anv  of  the  CraigH.  E.  Mannimo. 

JackwoDviUe  N.  T..  Oct.  23. 1tt6. 

I  procured  of  ron  last  »prinir  half  a  peck  of  reed.  I  cut  it  to 
tdngle  eyes,  making  a  row  of  178  feet.  There  was  a  little  more 
than  three  bushels:  weighed  from  It  ounces  down;  very  few 
Kmall  ones;  best  potatoes  I  have.  I  shall  plant  nil  I  have 
next  year.  8.  W.  Saijsburt  . 

Independence,  Mo.,  Oct.  90,  1806. 

From  thy  pound  of  Craig  potatoes  I  raised  nearly  one  bunh- 
el.  This  fieason  was  the  woniit  known  for  yt^ars.  Bllfrht 
■truck  them  early,  an**  some  crops  were  ruined.  The  Craig 
new  prof  UHely:  very  larjce  vines;  reslfited  blifrht  best  of  any; 
in  fact,  they  were  srreen  when  all  other  rarietien  wen*  d^ad. 

South  Portsmouth.  R.  I.  Jacob  Almt. 

40   LBS.   OP   rOTATOBS   ntOH   2    LBS.    n.AKTBD. 

The  2  lbs  of  Craig  potatoe:^  were  cut  to  one-eye  pieces;  vlne.n 
very  rank,  but  dead  before  frost.  The  yield  wan  K  Ilw.  of  fine 
large  potatoe*.  the  be^t  I  raised  this  year.     John  Urarhart. 

Princeton.  Mo.,  Nov.  6, 1»6. 

*  The  entire  crop  in  at  present  controlled  by  Wni.  H.  Maiile. 
We  are  uot  at  liberty  to  xell  them  for  lesH  than  the  prioex  he 
ha»  put  on  them  as  above;  but  we  will  present  a  pouiul.  pout- 
a«e  prepaid,  free  of  charKe,  to  any  pre-ent  Mubwcrlher  of 
Olbamixos,  for  each  mew  subscription  he  nendy:  we  will  aUo 
•end  OLBAinifOR  one  year  to  every  person  who  buyn  one-half 
peck  of  the  potatoes.  If  you  purcha.-e  one  bushel  you  get 
uLRAnxos  for  eight  years,  either  nent  to  yourself  or  to  eitrht 
different  persons,  as  you  may  choose. 

>  As  we  nave  still  quit«  a  Hupply  of  New  QueenH  (all  ralHcd  by 
T.  B.  Terry),  we  will  meet  price**  from  any  responnible  dealer 
ox  thbbx  until  stock  is  closed  out.— A.  I.  R. 


AT  THB  rate  op  190  LBK.  PRoX  I  LB.  FLAKTRD. 

The  M-Ib.  of  Ciaijf  potatoeH  received  from  you  wa.H  cut  to  nin- 
iCle  eyes,  makinir  14.  which  were  planted  one  iu  a  hill,  on  mod- 
eiately  strong  irai'deu  hoiI.  I  du(f  30  lbs.  of  potaCo«».  1  don't 
know  much  about  how  potatoes  ought  to  yield  ;  but  it  ftrikes 
me  that  at  the  rate  of  IW  lbs.  from  1  lb.  planted  Is  doiiifr  pretty 
well     Thev  were  nearly  all  of  jfood  size.  D.  B.  Thomas, 

Orlin,  Mo.,  Oct.  28,  1806. 

I  planted  about  214  bushels  of  Craigs.  The  potatoes  were 
cut  to  one  eye.  planted  one  piece  in  a  hill,  three  feet  check- 
rows, oixlinary  cultivation,  no  manure  or  fertillKer.  There 
were  at  the  rate  of  90O  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  very  few  small 
potatoes.  C.  N.  Flansburo. 

Leslie.  Mich..  Oct.  10. 1W6. 

srnx   BKTTBR;  AT  THK   RATB   OP  232  LBS.  FROM    1   LB.  FLANTBD. 

The  A  ounces  of  Crai(r  potatoes  mentionetl  in  Olbaxinos,  pave 
Tfie,  produced  87  lbs. ;  the  main  plants,  46  lbs. ;  side-shoots,  42. 
The  latter  part  of  September  was  very  dry,  but  the  side-plants 
remained  prreen  until  frost.  O.  J.  Todbr. 

Garden  City.  Mo.,  Nov.  15, 1886. 

[Perhaps  I  may  add  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Gideon  Yoder,  having  viHlted  nls  home.  The  method  by 
which  he  accomplif«hed  this  astonlshinir  result  will  be  found  in 
QLBANiMOii,  pa«re  762, 1886.-A.  I.  R.] 

RBPOBT  PROM  K.  C.  ORBBK,  OP  THB  OHIO  BXFBRIMBKT  STATION. 

I  can  say  that  we  Lad  no  variety,  out  of  100.  but  showed 
sitrns  of  blifrht  by  the  middle  of  Ausrust;  and  by  Sept.  Ist  all 
were  dead,  or  practically  so.  The  Craig  held  outaslonfpas 
any  kind,  but  had  to  give  up  long  before  the  frost.  1  think  I 
am  sal  e  in  saying  that  your  Cralfr  Seedlingr*.  that  hawe  ffone 
through  the  summer  without  blight  (I  Mtw  them  while  at 
Tour  place),  are  worth  much  more  for  seed  than  ours  which 
nave  bllfrhted.  although  we  have  some  very  fine  Craigs  not- 
withstandiuK  the  blight  E.  C.  Grbbm. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Oct.  7, 1S96. 


'^^^  Tennessee  Queens. 

I  will  offer  for  sale  In  April  and  May  tested  Ital- 
ian queens  reared  last  year  from  5-banded  stock; 
f rood  serviceable  queens;  also  queens  reared  from 
mported  stock,  ai  II .00  each ;  0  for  $5.00.  Will  have 
untested  queens  in  May. 

^  W.  A.  COMPTON,  Lynnvllle,  Tenn.  ^ 


^  f       Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^fl^yf    No  1  Italhui  queens?    We've  got  *em  at 
*^J       the  Evergreen  Apiary.  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Queens,  76o.  $1.00,  and  $1.60;  nuolel,  $1.76,  $2  26.  and 
1^.75.    Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPER  A  QILLBTT. 


MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  OLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  800DS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc..  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  **  Practical 
Hints  "  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  ft  80N,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


!i^u%S^^tT^  CATALOG  FREE. 

It  oontalns  Instructions,  and  descriptions  of  a  full 
line  of  B«H»-keeper8'  Supplies  made  bv  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  Send  list  of  goods  wanted  and  get  prices. 
Beeswax  made  up,  bought,  or  taken  in  exchange. 

M.  H.  HUNT,  Bell  Branch,  Hicli. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parknt,  of 
Charlton,  N.  Y.,  says-"  We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  60  chaff  hives 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  600  broad  frames,  2.000 
honey-boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc..  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  It  will." 
Catalogue  Hnd  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  P.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  546  Ruby  Street, 
Rockford,  III. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes*  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,  O. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BRE  CULTURE. 


Apr.  15. 


LOWER  PRICES  FOR  BEESWAX. 

Owing  to  aecline  in  the  market  price  of  beeswax 
we  will  pay  from  this  date,  illl  farther  notice,  only 
26c  cash,  Hide  trade,  for  averaKe  wax  delivered  here, 
instead  of  former  price -». 

COMB-rODNDATIOM   MACHINES. 

Since  the  last  edition  was  mailed  we  hnve  sold 
both  of  the  second-hand  ten-inch  foundation-ma- 
chines  ftai're  offered.  We  still  have  the  6  inch,  also 
the  old  stock  of  new  one^  offered  at  special  prices. 
We  have  taken  in  a  second-hand  10-inch  Pelham, 
which  is  in  good  order,  a  good  machine  for  a  Pelham. 
This  we  offer  for  $8.00. 


HONEY  MARKET. 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  of  comb  honey,  and  could 
place  more  if  we  knew  where  to  get  it  at  the  right 
price.  Dealers  seem  un witling  to  pay  any  more 
than  they  have  been  payinjir  in  order  to  get  it,  pre- 
ferring to  let  the  trade  io  without.  We  have  a  good 
supply  of  extracted,  as  listed  in  last  issue,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  tliose  in  need. 

CBBAM  SECTIONS. 

We  are  unable  for  the  present  to  furnish  any  more 
cream  sections  1  Ji  wide  from  stock  here.  We  have 
over  a  million  of  the  No.  1  white  of  this  width  in 
stock;  and  durlnir  this  month  we  have  been  and 
shall  be  making  other  widths  on  orders.  The  cream, 
or  No.  2,  are  the  seconds  accumulated  while  we  are 
making  the  best  grade:  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  not  have  any  more  cream  1%  wide  to  fur- 
nish this  month,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  many 
more  this  season.  The  No.  1  white  cost  so  little 
more,  and  are  so  much  nicer,  that  we  hardly  see 
what  object  any  one  can  have  in  ordering  the 
creams.  We  have  of  other  widths  than  1%  the  fol- 
lowing lot  of  cream  sections  which  we  offer  at  $2.00 
per  1000;  5000,  $9.00:  16M  41^x111  or  IJK,  full,  2  open 
ings;  20M  iHxlH,4  openings;  86M  4Mxljir.2  open- 
ings: lOM  4Mx7-to-foot.  We  have  also  some  60M  of 
4Jl^xlH  white  sections  which  we  offer  at  the  same 
price. 

SEED  POTATOES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  have  Just  received  from  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Kum- 
sey  (the  man  who  sent  us  the  Tonga  bean)  a  pint  of 
seed  potatoes  by  mail,  in   perfect  condition   for 

elanting:  in  fact,  they  have  Jusr  begun  to  sprout  a 
ttle.  Thev  were  on  the  way  30  days.  This  fact 
may  bo  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  send  seed 
potatoes  to  distant  points.  It  is  much  better  to 
send  whole  potatoes,  small  size,  than  to  attempt  to 
send  eyes  only.  The  names  of  the  potatoes  sent 
are  Gardner's  Imperial  Blue  and  Kicnter's  Imper- 
ator.  

THE  TONOAN  BEAN. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Rumsey,  of  Bo- 
ronia.  New  South  Wales,  we  have  received  about 
half  a  pint  of  these  curious,  odd-lookintr  beans.  See 
description  on  page  119.  There  are  464  beans,  and 
they  cost  us  $2.00;  and  while  the  supply  lasts  we  will 
mail  three  beans  to  anybody  who  sends  us  5  cents 
In  stamps  or  otherwige.  They  are  especially  suited 
for  tropical  countries,  when»  one  single  bush  or 
vine  will  yield  several  bushels  of  edible  beans  in  a 
season.  The  bean  itself  is  worth  Eoraething  as  a  cu- 
riosity, as  it  is  totally  unlike  any  thing  else  in  the 
whole  bean  family. 

VEOETABLE-PLANTS  FOR  APRIL  15. 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  twice-transplanted  Jer- 
sey Wakefield :  also  a  nice  lot  of  the  same  and  Early 
Summer  once  transplanted.  A  flue  lot  of  cauliflower, 
once  and  twice  transplanted;  Prizetaker  onion- 
plants  a  nitre  lot  that  will  be  ready  in  about  t-en 
days;  and  the  finest  lot  of  tomato-plants  I  think  we 
ever  grow.  We  have  the  Beauty.  Ig'notum,  Dwarf 
Champion,  and  Fordh(X)k  Early.  We  regard  the  lat- 
ter as  the  best  early  tomato  we  have  ever  tested,  and 
prices  are  this  year  the  same  as  the  others,  viz.,  100, 
75ets.;  W.OO  per  1000. 


We  have  also  a  beautiful  stock  of  nice  White 
Plume  and  Self-blanching  celery-plants. 

We  can  not  sell  yood  3trawDerry-ulants  at  the 
prices  many  advertisers  are  offering  tnem. 

Now  is  I  he  time  to  get  the  Gault  raspbt-rry  plants. 
Ours  wintered  in  splendid  shape,  because  they  were 
heavily  mulched  with  old  strawy  manure.  They  are 
Just  right  now  to  l>e  sent  out.  By  malU  postpaid, 
25  cts.  each.  

ADVANCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  WHITE  DUTCH  01X)VER, 

This,  by  the  single  pound,  will  be  25  cts.  in<«tead 
of  20;  postpaid  by  mail.  86  cts..  instead  of  80,  as 
heretofore.  Prices  by  the  pck.  half-bushel,  and 
bushel,  will  be  as  given  in  the  price  list. 

THE  BBR-KBEI*EK8\AKMBNIAN  FUND. 

CoNTKiBUTioNs  Up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $48  00 

H.G.  Collins,  tJly>ses,  Pa 100 

Ruth  B.  Wright,  Medina,  O 100 

Leahy  Beacby,  Aurora,  W.  Va 2  66 

Y.  P.  C.  CJ..  Beauford.  Minn  2  00 

R.  A.  Huntington,       Linden,N.T 100 

8.  O.  Frederick ,  Blberton,  Wash 41 

B.  D.  C,  Wilton,  N.H 100 

$66  97 

As  we  go  to  pxesa  we  receive  the  following: 

Boston,  April  10. 1806. 
The  American  Board  of  OommisRionersfor  Foreigm 
Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  flf ty-flve  dol- 
lars and  fifty-six  cents  from  subscrlhers  toGcBAN- 
iNQS  IN  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Frank  H.  Wiooih,  Ass't  Treas. 


CONYBNTIOir  NOTICES. 

The  Northern  Illlnolii  Bee-kMpem*  Ajwooiatlon  will  meet  at 
the  reHldence  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Cuinminfpi.  in  Oullford.  three  miles 
northeast  of  Rockford,  111.,  on  Tuesdjiy,  3(ay  It.  All  intererted 
In  bees  are  invited.  B.  K-kkxdt,  Bee.,  New  Mllfoni.  111. 


I  L]ii.uir>irt'i'  ilvv  HntrhtBHiinv  hayndelaTiHl  the  holdtfur  of 
b'tq  i^ran  ^Eate  Cniivi'siitlon.  U  b^  now  deeliled  t^  hold  Umt 
I  thf'  li^'tMN  life  LAiiPlrirf,  AorU  ^  afid'»,  tlL»ffr»t  ri?!mitot)  t  ' 
•  >L  Mii  cNn  t'lcuiriK  ft  tti(*^L  I  liaf  1.1  V  ritu^Q  to  J- B.  1^1 
*••»  iiinkv  rliC"  Arimfi.i^:i'ni*&n.lit.  It  i  >1<*  nrit  hear  fr&m.  liliti  in 
III  ^livi<  rurttitT  itiiEli-i'  la  tlie-)v  i^^ilunuii.  aat4]<  wbicfa  htitei, 
I'Li-e  t'nii  ^H'  tMV^IU  Imiitii  br  lLUiiJtrl!fiwat  f  be  ittfTervat  li^ 

1  M>:'-^il1MI'  lE  ^rtll  III'  nt  tb(>  Ku<t:"im  Hr^Ui-V.      QfT.  L,  C.  Walk 

■  <i  t'lH-E  8fLirJ[iut,i .  V,  III  liiii-«>  K  ]>Aii«r  vhiUlled,  " Btrt^k^eli- 
M,.T  S-i  1=1  litw  flit*  WJM  n.nwt-ri*,''  Hiiti.  Gi^o.  E.  Uklti'D  •TlJ 
M<  hk-  r  I  111  Li  .  "Till"  1'H^L.In  UirhiKJiik  Bch-  tc£<4>|ildir  '^    Mr, 

I-  i.in^tslt  «,  IJI  ftftvi"  I'l-^T  hi.-*  toi<l»-,  '■  RtHiiji|..ll(>-  fur  JiHL^'**! 

I  liVr|*ll.it.'    Tr         ■'     -    '-'    "  ■    '♦  '    - 

.J'  "  r^iHTtittiiii  4 11 

'  H'4  n  jja[ir*i\  I 


m,J.^.t  f 


r  llu*  Rt>iL  K  L.  TaKlMr'«  lAfn^r 

.„        Mr  T,F.  BLuKtiaiM  k*.^  «1m9 

hori^^  liK  iium  tj^fiks    Mr.  flfd'ii>a  U 

I  iri  Fi'^rfil*.  »ud  i^an  iinittLM.^  1*^ll  n* 

VV,  K.  RVT*  HII»OTt,  Svc^ 


KIID  WORDS  FROI  OOB  CnSTOlERS. 


The  6(^cent  knife  is  just  O.  K.— as  good  as  I  could 
Ret  here  for  $1.00.  S.  C.  Fredbkick. 

Elherton,  Wash.,  March  28. 


Inclosed  find  cash,  for  which  you  will  please  gi^e 
me  credit  The  groods  oame  in  due  time,  and  are  all 
right.  The  Crane  smoker  is  superh.  Accept  thanks 
for  services  rendered.  L.  F.  Neyland. 

Berwick,  Miss,  Mar.  28. 


BURPEE'S  EXTRA  BARf^Y  POTATO. 

I  have  tried  them  for  6  or  6  years,  and  they  do 
splendidly  lor  me.  J.  H.  Moore. 

Elmweod,  111.,  Apr.  4. 

I  am  well  pleased  wiih  my  Investment  in  bees.  I 
have  spent  with  you  this  year  137.60,  and  I  have  got 
the  worth  of  my  money.  1  can  not  express  my  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  to  you.  I  will  alwavs  recommend 
The  A.  r  Root  Co.  J.  8.  Morris. 

Lynchburgh,  Va.,  Apr.  2. 

The  way  you  fill  out  a  seed-bill  is  truly  a  surprise. 
This  gives  more  seed  than  I  had  calculated  on,  as  I 
figured  on  the  usual  amount  sent  in  a  packet; 
but  many  thanks  to  you.  I  will  let  some  of  the 
neighbors  have  a  chance  at  you.  F.  8.  Ci^ark. 

Hastings,  IlL,  March  17. 
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SPRAY  PUMPS  and  SPRINKLERS. 

Complete  Line  at  Prices  ^  "^  S^^!^  \/ 
within  reach  of  all.gA  J|^     p'"^ 

It  Ls  bivoiDinir  o\  ery  year  1^     1 

mort' tvldtfiii  Limt,  irnjrdtjrjHP'^    \     _ 

tn  seruTK  pfi't'ei't  fiuit  or^^^   -^   ^ 
L  fiiliugiN  it  is  ub--ulut*'ly  I'S-entlal  thntthc  trees 
kVii^ncl  sill  litis (h*  s^>^a\ed  witli  |ii9isf>iKHja  arsen- 
1  jiUri  urji>  or  luonj  times  om  li  slus-lj  :vl  ju>,t  the 

ri^rht  timo  in  ordtT  to  kill  tlii^  iri^^t-  t  tujsts 

iWjijt  |]  wtirk  flo  tnu'k  hriTrw.  If  ynu  would  se- 
icuTf  iiiTi  "p  *if  'iiitjihlo  Irj  1^  sprtiy.ii|(r  is  sis  nec- 
'  ts<:iiy  Jts  ttie  pnnn^r  rulUvsiliiiri  jhhI  inirich- 

iriK  of  ihe  solL     '1-m1<j  this  wmk  inrvl  i-sislly 

stiul  L^i'Oinaiiii^ntly  yon  10411 1 rt*  iJie  Im'^c  innL-4  to 

%vi>rk  wiTh.    W'v  (jK^lit-vo  lUr  line  wi'  tjUVr  tierecao  not  be  surpassed 

In  411:1  lit  y,  t-ftik'tji-y,  and  pnrt\  I 

The  Little  Oiant  Bucket  Bra^s  Spray-Pump  is shownl 

in  Fljf,  1.     It  iif  Iti'lis  4  U.  I't   'i  iini]  boso  uud  Myers  spray  and" 

sTuhdili  r  iifjx/ji  s  I  rti^bnwri.    Tbc  Veriiiorii  I  or  Bordeuux  nozzUs  may  be  h::d  instead 

of  Myrts,  wiu'ri  sjut  dird.  Hi  ^i*  tnirb  e\t  tu,    Tbesc  nozzles  aro  shown  above,  I  alf-sizt-. 

TlitTMyirr.  i-*  tliM  -.impK-t  urid  kns*t  llut^l'-  to  get  out  of  order.    The  aperture  in  tlie 

Hord -tnix    an  lie  wv,  i  d  i  j  si/n  from  Tb<  tlnest  spmy  to  a  stream.    The  degt>rgt?r  in 

tlje  Verinon  ]  i^  vrty  limidy  for  riearinff  t  h')  spray  tip  of  «ny  obstructl*  n.    The  Myers 

U  rrmjinrly  ni'  ni»hod  nii  ibt>  hiirket  pumj  g.  Fig.  1.  3,  and  fi;  the  Bordeavix  on 

.  ^\  Bin!  the  Vtrmurel  on  the  barrel  pumps,  Figr.  7,  uuiess 

(•red. 

iimil).  Fljr.  1.  18  the  latest  approved  typo.  Can  alsosuppir 
slu-wTi  in  Fi^.  6,  at  same  price.  1*1  no  extension,  bOe  eath 
;  Moherman  Pump,  shown  Fig.  3,  Is  the  cheapest  brass 
up  !u  hf'  liHil  anywhere,  and  a  gooil  one  for  the  price.  By 
-  tin-  nu7./li'  you  can  throw  a  stream,  and  tlius  use  the 
pinuj»  fi  *r  w;i  .hing-  windows  buggies,  etc.  Fig.  6  shows 
t  Uv  niMTim  r  of  operating  the  pump  with  pipe  extension, 

ithi<  b  is  iieces-    r'      --  —  — .  

Kin 3'    (i>  it'iich  / 
jitl  h:irisf'l  tall  ^} 
itiM  3  In  J  in  ihef 
^rnmrid. 


Knapsack  Spray-Pump.   This  is  shown  ' 
ill  FiM- .:>'.    'li.i   r;ji-  is  of  galvanised  iron,  and 

lioJ  >."»j::iri«!|s.  Tijr  pump 
t^  Ihe  -.jiiiu-  kind  as  the 
bii.  kt  t  i«MTi>|*,  l>ui  is  made 
blhuhi,  ii  iiMV  iti' entirely 
Vf'd   from    lin^  run,  Lind    u-od  as  a 


hn.'krt  tjunjii  if  itr^iiviK     It  is   llio  only 
kri:i|,s:M'k   iK^vijijw'  all   ii^ilnlnr  t^>kL'opthe 


„  ^ ,     .^jop 

Polutl^insiJiT,  d,    'I'brbur  kii  ]Mitiii»also  liavethls 
t*Mii:iiTe.    Tilt' ji.^vr-r  liruKile  ni:iy  liH"  rh:n^ffi  d  to  use 
Nvitli  idthei  fjsitid,  utid  oin' o[   Hit'  (^Tijifs   luninga 
siiiip  UK.v  liM  ]i;i-.>id  th'tifss  iiifi  tiip,  jiiid  Ijooked, 
r-rniiij;.-U  Tiail  tur:.]fy  IJ  v»  ri\u   liy.      A^  n^Kidarly 
H'lil!  "^t.  il  itii'Sudi^  Hordrutj.x  ini/zln  on  'J  feet  of 
pi3>ee\!i'ii'*iifM  ur'd  r»  I1  I  t  nt  '  -iin  li  bif-e;  run  be 
fiinilslu'd  wiMi  Mi|  f»ir  ij,Tik  EiT  $-"-j]t  tynrti.    Vermo- 
tv]  nozzli' -,iit.-*ti;  iir(<i  :H  ^i  h«'  ^rirr,  if  si>  ordered. 
Fountain  Sprayer.     Fi^.  4  -Imms  this 
vrdiLdilc  lii'il  r  imii  rjt,  irnd  lis  Jiuirnn'r  of  use  is 
sli'iwnln  FiL"-.  .'►,    Tl  1^  irn-i  ^'im^-i-riii-itr  tmple- 
lii'-ii!  r.Ji-  |iM!ni.i-i,'inr--  ;iim1  Kiu;dl  -li'  id  <.    Tlie 
•■ijii  ir.  ..■, -I.,  ill  >liiijM-.  iii.id<- <i' i.M|.v,   .  ■■  d  iron, 
and  holds  it  gallons.     It  may   be  Ui^ed  with 
eit  her  one  or  two  tubes  with  bulbs  and  rose.     Price,  with  one  tube  as 

bi^j  S'nd  ro^e.  $^0^  ^'"^'^     THc  A.  I.Root  Co.,  Medioa,  0. 
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Bkoinnkbs  should  remember  that  a  queen  is 
found  more  easily  on  a  fine  day  when  many  bees 
are  a6eld.  Fewer  bees  are  in  the  way  early  in 
the  season. 

Feeding  outside  by  wholesale  is  done  by  fill- 
ing combs  with  thin  syrup,  then  putting  them 
widely  spaced  in  hives  piled  up  where  bees 
have  full  sweep.— R.  C.  Aiken,  in  American 
Bee  Journal. 

Sweet  clover  is  always  having  some  new 
item  to  its  credit.  This  time  it*s  J.  McArthur, 
in  American  Bee  Journal,  who  credits  it  with 
the  protection  of  insectivorous  birds  where  the 
forests  have  been  cleared  off. 

M.  Sevalle.  editor  of  L'Apiculteur,  reports 
the  case  of  a  person  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  nettle  rash  being  radically  cured  on  receiv- 
ing the  first  bee-sting.  But  he  suffered  to  from 
stings  that  he  bad  to  keep  away  from  bees. 

Amalgamation  seems  to  be  opposed  mainly 
or  whuliy  on  mistaken  grounds.  The  latest  is 
from  a  writer  in  American  Bee  Journal  who 
seems  to  think  amalgamation  means  to  ''tuck 
on  to  members  who  do  not  wish  it,  the  expense 
of  expensive  meetings."  Who  ever  dreamed  of 
soch  a  thing  ? 

'*  I  FIRMLY  BELIEVE,"  says  Observer,  in  Pro- 
gressive, '*tnat  A.  I.  Root  has  induced  more 
people  to  embark  in  bee-keeping  than  all  other 
persons  or  agencies  combined."  That's  not 
meant  for  a  compliment,  A.  I.,  for  he  thinks 
Skylark  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  every 
new  bee-keeper  lowers  the  price  of  honey. 

Untinished  sections  are  destroyed  by  some. 
Others  value  them  highly.  Hutchinson  says, 
in  American  Bee  Journal, ''  1  have  seen  seasons 
in  which  I  was  well  satisfied  that  a  case  of 
partly  drawn  sections  of  comb  to  give  a  colony 
at  first  meant  Just  one  more  case  of  finished 
honey:'  80  he  likes  to  have  a  lot  of  unfinished 
sections. 


Answering  that  question  on  p.  312, 1  should 
say  very  decidedly,  print  the  names  of  those 
who  refuse  to  pay  what  every  reasonable  man 
would  be  glad  to  pay,  because  the  outlay  was 
made  for  his  benefit,  and  without  its  payment 
he  would  have  had  more  to  pay.  There's  been 
too  much  hushing  up. 

Prof.  Cook  reports  in  American  Bee  Journal 
that  A.  D.  D.  Wood  has  gone  to  California  and 
expects  to  locate  on  Catalina  Island  two  isolat- 
ed apiaries  where  he  hopes  to  secure  pure  mat- 
ing of  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens.  Prof. 
Cook  thinks  the  mild  climate  makes  the  pro- 
ject more  hopeful  than  D.  A.  Jones*  experiment 
in  Georgian  Bay. 

Please  convey  to  Bro.  Taylor  my  thanks 
for  his  commiseration,  and  my  regret  that  he 
neglected  to  accompany  it  with  an  invitation  to 
come  to  his  house  to  eat  fish  with  him  when  he 
had  a  good  stock  on  hand.  It  might  be  a  good 
thinff  for  him  and  me  and  a  certain  editor  to 
got  together  and  have  a  fish- feast.  [That  ed- 
itor stands  ready  to  accept.— Ed.] 

Some  think  that  the  increase  of  the  circula- 
tion of  bee-Journals  is  a  damage  to  the  busi- 
ness by  increasing  the  number  of  bee-keepers.  I 
wonder  if  these  good  people  stopped  to  think 
that  a  man  doesn't  subscribe  for  a  bee-Journal 
until  after  he  commences  keeping  bees.  It*s 
the  ignorant  bee-keeper  who  does  most  harm 
to  the  business,  and  every  new  subscriber  means 
the  exchange  of  an  ignorant  man  for  one  better 
informed. 

Adulteration  of  honey  riles  8.  E.  Miller, 
who  thus  delivers  himself  In  Progressive:  **  I 
am  not  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  hon- 
ey, but  would  gladly  pay  9Z  per  year  to  the 
Beekeepers*  Union  If  it  would  hunt  down  these 
scoundrels  and  give  them  their  Just  dues.** 
[Yes,  there  are  a  good  many  more  who  would 
pay  their  $2,  and  more,  if  the  Union  would  only 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  this  matter  of 
adulteration.— Ed.] 

A  NEW  idea.  C.  Theilmann  thinks  that  not 
only  should  hives  be  nnpainted,  but  that  the 
outMe  should  be  unplaned.  The  outside 
roughness  prevents  warping  and  cracking,  and 
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the  bad  effects  of  the  sun  \n  hot  weather.— 
American  Bee  Journal,  [I'll  venure  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  of  our  customers  in  a 
thousand  who  would  accept  unplaned  hives  if 
we  were  to  try  to  push  them  on  to  them  by  say- 
ing they  were  better.— Ed.] 

Bbo.  Doolittlb,  referring  to  your  question 
on  p.  303,  I've  always  supposed  that  the  words 
"  prime  "  and  ''  second  "  referred  to  time  rather 
than  quality  or  conditions.  The  rule  is,  that 
the  old  queen  goes  with  the  first  swarm;  and 
it's  such  an  unusual  thing  for  it  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  virgin  queen  that  perhaps  it  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  prime  or  first  swarm.  Still, 
there  seems  a  certain  incongruity  in  calling 
the  first  swarm  that  issues  a  second  swarm.  I 
wish  there  were  a  special  name  for  it. 

Crimson  clover.  Galen  Wilson,  in  Country 
OenUeman,  reports  a  piece  sowed  July  20,  lat- 
itude 42K  In  New  York.  "All  winter  long 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  light  snows, 
thaws,  and  heavy  freezes.  The  thermometer 
has  been  down  to  12°  below,  and  about  that 
point  several  times.  Surely,  if  any  winter 
would  kill  it  here  it  was  expected  this  one 
would;  but  now  when  the  first  third  of  March 
has  gone,  there  the  clover  stands,  smiling  in  its 
verdure."  [Our  field  of  crimson  Is  now  the  fin- 
est field  of  green  of  any  thing  lo  be  seen  around 
here.    It  wintered  well.— Ed.  J 

F.  L.  Thompson  is  getting  balky;  won't 
peddle  honey.  Well,  Bro.  T.,  that's  about  the 
way  I've  felt  about  it,  but  I  didn't  dare  say  so. 
It  isn't  pride.  I'll  tie  a  red  bandana  handker- 
chief around  my  head,  aud  wheel  dirt  on  a 
wheelbarrow  on  the  street,  to  pay  the  man  who 
has  the  gift  to  peddle  honey;  but  I  haven't  the 
peddling  gift;  and.  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
F.  L.  T.,  I  too  will  say  I  won't.  [To  be  frank,  I 
stand  with  you  two.  But  people  are  not  all 
made  like  us;  and  the  articles  that  I  have  so- 
licited along  these  lines  have  bf^en  for  the  ben- 
efit of  tho>e  who  can  peddle.— Ed.] 

Stop  my  papkrI  I'm  misrepresented  on  page 
306.  Say.  Ernest,  look  at  pajare  1119.  American 
Bee  Journal,  again,  with  your  glasses  on 
straight,  and  see  If  I  rather  advl.*>e  geiting  bees 
by  the  pound.  I  didn't  advise  getting  bees  of  a 
farmer,  for  you  will  see  the  question  precludes 
that  he  **  must "  buy  of  some  dealer.  1  said,  *'If 
the  bees  are  to  be  got  a  long  distance,  so 
that  the  expressage  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
then  It  maybe  quite  a  saving  to  get  the  bees 
by  the  pound."  But  in  ordinary  cases  I  would 
not  advise  getting  by  the  pound.  Yes,  I  see  by 
your  catalog  you've  ''discontinued  the  pound 
business  entirely,"  but  by  the  same  token 
you've  discontinued  colonies  and  nuclei.  Shall 
I  tell  the  fellow  to  begin  with  nothing  but  a 
queen?  Stop  my  paper!  [What  1  was  quarrel- 
ing with  you  about  particularly  was  advising 
to  get  bees  by  the  pound  at  all,  of  any  one. 


when  they  couldn't  be  bought  that  way  without 
combs.  We  have,  it  is  true,  given  up  selling 
nuclei  and  colonies;  but  we  gave  up  the  pound 
business  long  before.— Ed.] 


PAINTED  vs.  UNPAINTKD  HIVES. 

When  I  attempt  to  hunt 
the  lion  to  his  lair,  or 
beard  him  In  his  den,  I 
always  go  completely  arm- 
ed and  approach  him  with 
cautious  and  wary  steps. 
On  page  51,  American 
Bee  keeper^  G.  M.  Doo- 
llttle  advises  that  single- 
walled  hives  be  used  unpalnted,  and  gives  the 
following  reasons: 

But  I  think  I  hear  some  one  asking,  *'  Wherein  is 
an  unpainted  hive  better  than  a  painted  one?" 
Principally  in  this:  that,  if  properly  covered,  it 
will  keep  the  be^'S  dryer  at  all  seasons  of  the  year: 
aud,  owing  to  this  dryness,  they  are  oonsequently 
much  warmer.  As  unpalnted  wood  is  porous,  the 
moisture  evaporates  or  passes  through  ail  parts  of 
the  hive,  keeping  the  bees  dry,  warm,  and  quiet, 
avoiding  any  undue  consumption  of  honey,  as  well 
as  disease. 

Now,  I  don't  intend  to  kick  hard  against  this, 

because  it  Is  not  written  for  this  climate;  but  I 

think  the  writer  is  wrong  when  he  assumes 

that  *'the    moisture    from    the    bees    passes 

through  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  out  of  all 

parts  of  the  hive."    The  fact  is,  the  moisture 

is  merely  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

If  friend  Doolittle  will  take  a  hammer  and 

strike  a  sharp  blow  on  the  inside  of  one  of 

these  "dry"  hives  he  will  find  that  the  water 

will  fly  from  under  the  face  of  the  hammer. 

In    time    the    sun   will    draw    this    moisture 

through  and  out  of  the  wood,  but  not  in  time 

to  do  the  bees  any  good.    Unpainted  hives  are 

a  "delusion   and  a  snare."    They  warp  and 

twist  and  split  in  all  directions.    They  may 

stand  upright,  and  behave  themselves  like  good 

and  true  American  citizens,  in  Borodino,  N.  Y.; 

but  they  do  not  doit  In  this  climate,  or  " this 

locality."    Take  a  full-grown  hive,  with  two 

supers  or  top  boxes  cut  to  fit  it  exactly;  paint 

the  hive,  but  leave  the  supers  unpainted,  and 

in  one  year  the  supers  will  not  go  on  the  hive 

at  all.    They  will  also  be  warped  and  twisted 

out  of  shape,  and  the  wood  broken,  and  falling 

away  from  the  nail-heads.    It  is  hard  to  tell 

whether  it  belongs  to  the  present  century,  or  Is 

the  wrecked  hopes  of  a  bee-keeper  a  thousand 

years  ago.    On  the   contrary,  a  well-painted 

hive— kept  painted— will  last  a  hundred  years. 

I  have  not  had  any  in  use  quite  that  length  of 

time,  but  intend  to  test  the  matter  as  long  as  I 

can,  even  if  I  have  to  keep  them  two  hundred 
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years.  This  court,  therefore,  gives  judgment 
against  the  plaintiff,  but  assures  him  of  its 
most  enduring  friendshii>~after  he  has  paid 
thfe^costs. 

Rambler  has  informed  me  that  he  intends  to 
make  a  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country  soon. 
What  a  meeting  I  Skylark  and  Bambler!  j^Now, 
don't  you  fellows  be  Jealous— don* i  tear  your 
hair  and  wring  your  hands  with  envy  and 
despaii'.  We  shall  meet,  whatever  your  agony 
may  be.  Skylark  and  Rambler!  Well,  well; 
we  can't  all  be  great  men.  The  only  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  settle  back  into  your  sphere 
and  be  contented  with  your  lot.  Skylark  and 
Rambler!  O  Jehoshaphat!  what  a  meeting  will 
be  there! 

The  California  Bee-keepers'  Exchange  is  a 
fixed  fact— fully  organized,  and  open  for  busi- 
ness. I  think  there  was  one  great  mistake 
made,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones,  which  may 
be  rectified  before  long.  The  gretU  mistake 
was  in  restricting  the  membership  to  Califor- 
nia bee- keepers.  It  should  have  been  left  open 
to  any  and  all  bee-keepers  in  th«  United  States. 
Tills  would  really  have  made  it  a  national 
affair  at  once.  The  eastern  bee-keeper:)  would 
have  seen,  without  any  iiiidevHioped  intellect 
atall.  that  what  is  our  interest  is  theirh,  and 
woald  have  piled  into  the  Exchange,  without 
any  compunctions  of  con^ience  or  stay  of  ex- 
ecution. Why  should  not  Dr.  Miller,  with  his 
immense  crops,  be  admitted  on  equal  terras 
witli  Skylark?  The  Exchange  will  sell  Dr. 
Miller's  comb  honey  for  2>^  per  cent,  the  same 
rate  It  charges  members.  oNow  here  a  question 
stares  me  in  the  face^ — what  benefit  accrues  to 
a  comb-honey  producer  to  induce  him  to  become 
amemberof  the  Exchange?  If  he  can  get  his 
business  done  Just  as  cheaply  and  securely 
without  becoming  a  member,  why  spend  the 
four  dollars  for  admission  and  dues?  The 
remedy  is  plain.  Open  up  the  Exchange  to  ail 
the  fraternity  in  the  United  States;  charge 
outsiders  Just  double  the  rate  charged  mem- 
bers. Even  that,  with  only  the  actual  and 
honest  bill  of  expenses,  iso far  better  than  any 
one  can  do  with  commission  men.  This  would 
be  a  bait  to  the  bee-keepprs.  It  would  be  like 
throwing  out  a  large  pit^ce  of  comb  honey  in  a 
dry  time  to  the  bees.  Oh  how  they  would 
swarm  into  the  Exchange! 

WATXB  nr  SUOAB  STBUP. 


UARKBTiNe   honey;   adulteration;    amal- 
gamation;   THE    PKOOBE8S  OF    APICUL- 
TURE COMPARED  WITH    OTHER    AG 
RICULTUHAL  INDUf^TUIBS. 


By  P.  H.  Elwood. 


Skylark,  in  a  late  number  of  Glbanin08. 
laments  the  dense  ignorance  of  bee-keepers; 
&nd,  having  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  his 
pseudonym  to  shield  him,  proceeds  to  hold  up 


water  to  put  with  sugar  for  winter  feeding. 
I  do  not  object  to  sitting  upon  the  dunce-block; 
but  when  Skylark  refuses  me  the  company  of 
teamsters,  stockmen,  and  poultry -keepers  be- 
cause they  are  so  much  better  informed  than 
bee-keepers  I  do  object.  The  alleged  superior- 
ity may  exist  in  California,  but  is  not  acknowl- 
edged here  where  bee-keepers  are  recognized  as 
intelligent  as  other  agricultural  classes.  The 
assertion,  that  the  classes  mentioned  agree,  and 
are  better  posted  than  we  on  the  feeding  and 
care  of  their  stock,  is  not  true.  One  teamster 
will  feed  his  horses  nothing -but  oats';  another, 
corn  and  oats;  still  another,  corn  and  bran. 
One  will  have  his  grain  ail  ground,  another 
not.  One  will  cut  his  coarse  fodder,  moisten  it, 
and  mix  in  the  meal;  another  is  opposed.  One 
will  feed  and  water  his  horses  while  warm; 
another  is  sure  to  founder  his  teams  by  so  do- 
ing. One  will  give  his  horses  all  the  water 
they  will  drink,  and  water  frequently;  another 
will  water  only  at  meal  time,  and  then  but  a 
pailful,  be  the  pail  large  or  small,  the  weather 
hot  or  cold,  the  labor  excessive  or  little.  The 
same  diversity  exists  In  blanketing,  in  clipping, 
and  in  driving.  The  differences  and  egotistical 
pronunciations  of  bee-keepers  to  which  Skylark 
refers  certainly  do  not  surpass  those  of  good 
horsemen. 

Pretty  much  the  same  difference  In  feeding 
and  care  Is  noticed  among  good  dairymen.  In 
late  numbers  of  that  excellent  Journal,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  noticed  a  series  of  able 
articles  entitled  "  Feeding  a  Hen."  From  these 
articles,  and  from  other  sources,  I  learn  there  is 
quite  as  much  variation  among  successful  poul- 
trymen  as  to  the  feeding  and  care  of  their  flocks 
as  exists  among  bee-keepers.  If  you  were  to 
ask  the  professors  of  gallina  culture  how  much 
feed  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  feathers,  the 
answers  (If  they  dared  to  attempt  answering) 
would  vary  more  widely  than  do  ours  as  to  the 
number  of  pounds  of  honey  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  wax.  And  our  answers  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  quite  likely,  would  bear  comparison 
with  theirs  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  a 
pound  of  eggs  and  a  pound  of  flesh. 

The  history  of  apiculture  is  a  record  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  of.  *•  Langstroth  on  the  Honey- 
bee," written  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  was  the  ablest  and  the  best  written  hand- 
book that  had  appeared  upon  any  rural  pur- 
suit, and  there  are  very  few  works  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  will  bear  comparison  with  it. 
The  first  volume  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
occupies  nearly  the  same  position  among  rural 
Journals.  The  Invention  of  the  honey  extractor 
antedated  by  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  inven- 
tion of  the  centrifugal  cream  extractor;  and 
but  for  the  former,  the  latter  might  never  have 
been  thought  of.  Comb  foundation,  zinc  ex- 
cluders, the  bee-escape,  smokers,  etc.,  bear  fa- 
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myself  and  Dr.  Miller  as  examples  because  we 
do  not  happen  to  a^ree  upon  the  amount  of 
vorable  comparison  with  agricultural  inven- 
tions. The  discovery  of  parthenogenesis,  by  the 
blind  Huber,  followed  since  by  the  unraveling 
of  so  many  of  the  scientific  mysteries  of  the  bee- 
hive, makes  a  record  not  surpassed  in  any 
branch  of  husbandry.  In  literature,  in  inven- 
tion, in  discovery,  or  even  in  practical  results, 
we  do  not  fear  comparison  with  any  branch  of 
agriculture.  There  is  no  need  of  belittling 
the  pursuit  because  a  few  of  us  are  not  well 
posted. 

THICK  OB  THIN  SUGAR  SYRUP. 

Dr.  Miller  prefers  to  feed  a  thin  syrup,  such 
as  can  be  made  by  the  cold  processes  mentioned 
in  the  query.  I  prefer  to  feed  a  thick  syrup 
with  acid,  such  as  can  not  be  made  without 
heat.  My  answer,  of  course,  was  based  on  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  syrup,  while  I  infer 
that  Dr.  Miller*s  was  based  on  both  the  syrup 
and  the  cold  method  of  making  the  same.  I 
prefer  to  feed  a  thick  syrup,  because  it  saves 
the  bees  much  labor  in  evaporating,  and  also 
that  I  may  be  sure  they  will. not  suffer,  if, 
from  any  cause,  they  fail  to  properly  evaporate 
a  thin  syrup.  When  a  thin  syrup  is  fed  late  in 
the  season  (the  time  when  feeding  is  done  by  a 
majority  of  bee-keepers)  it  is  not  properly  ri- 
pened. When  fed  early  it  is  usually  well  ripen- 
ed, but  always  at  a  heavy  cost  in  the  vitality 
of  the  bees.  The  life  of  a  worker  bee  is  not 
measured  by  time,  but  by  the  work  it  performs; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  full  quarter 
of  the  vitality  of  a  swarm  of  bees  is  often  con- 
sumed in  storing  a  winter  supply  of  sugar  syrup. 
Even  when  done  under  the  most  favorable 
condition,  the  loss  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  feeding  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  fall 
is  at  the  best  a  necessary  evil,  and  to  be  avoid- 
ed whenever  possible.  The  bees  become  aged 
by  this  period  of  activity,  and,  although  they 
may  winter  well,  in  the  spring  are  unable  to 
rear  brood  as  rapidly  as  colonies  depending 
upon  natural  stores.  The  lack  of  brood  in 
sugar-fed  swarms  has  often  been  observed,  and 
always  explained  by  the  supposed  inferiority  of 
the  food;  whereas  the  cause  is  only  partially 
this.  That  close  observer,  Capt.  Hetherington, 
first  called  my  attention  to  the  great  loss  of  vi- 
tality connected  with  feeding.  Cheshire  also 
admits  the  same,  and  gives  a  partial  explana- 
tion based  on  physiology. 

NATURAL  STORES  PREFERRED. 

For  several  years  I  have  kept  a  record  of 
sugar- fed  colonics,  and  I  have  been  slowly 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  present 
conditions,  natural  stores  are  the  best.  Occa- 
sionally, when  honey  is  of  poor  quality,  sugar 
stores  are  the  safest;  but  such  years  have  late- 
ly been  the  rare  exception,  and  our  best  results, 
on  the  average,  come  from  hives  heavy  with 
natural  stores  in  the  fall.    With  small  brood- 


chambers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  honey  will 
be  stored  for  market;  but  where  will  be  the 
gain  if  sugar  has  to  be  returned  for  winter? 
Even  if  we  grant  that  it  can  be  fed  so  early  as 
to  promote  a  sufficient  brood-rearing  to  main- 
tain the  normal  strength  of  the  colony,  the 
extra  aau)unt  consumed  will  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  difference  in  price  per  pound. 
The  hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  thus  yearly 
thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  exchange  of 
sugar  for  honey  must  make  some  difference  in 
present  prices— quite  likely  more  than  any  of 
us  surmise. 

I  think  it  both  unsafe  and  not  wise  to  advo- 
cate filling  up  all  unoccupied  space  in  the 
brood-chamber,  just  previous  to  the  honey- 
flow,  with  sugar  syrup.  The  aim  should  be  to 
get  the  brood-nest  as  nearly  as  possible  filled 
with  brood,  which  is  very  much  more  favorable 
for  surplus  storage  than  thick  sealed  comb- 
tops.  But  admitting  that  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
fill  up  the  combs,  why  not  feed  honey,  and  help 
some  poor  producer  of  extracted  honey  instead 
of  the  sugar  trust?  It  is  conceded  that  sugar- 
syrup  stores  will  cost,  properly  ripened,  4  cents 
per  pound;  but  the  cost  will  be  more  nearly  the 
price  of  the  bare  sugar,  or  5^  cts.  Honey  Is 
now  quoted  as  low  as  43^  cts.  per  pound  In  sev- 
eral of  the  large  markets;  and  in  Cincinnati, 
Albany,  and  San  Francisco,  as  low  as  4  cts.  It 
can  be  bought  of  producers  as  cheaply.  Boil 
it  to  prevent  Infection;  add  your  water,  and 
feed.  This,  of  course,  Is  dark  honey,  but  jost 
as  good  for  winter,  and  we  think  we  have  more 
uniformly  good  than  light  honey.  Its  being 
dark  will,  therefore,  make  no  difference  what- 
ever, as  the  advocates  of  this  method  say  that, 
in  no  (5ase,  will  any  of  it  be  stored  above. 
Should  any  of  it  show  in  sections  it  will  prove 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  sugar  In  this  way. 
Having  had  thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  car- 
ried above,  both  before  and  after  the  basswood 
flow,  and  having  had,  in  full-size  brood-cham- 
bers and  In  full-depth  frames,  wide  margins  of 
sealed  honey  carried  above  after  basswood,  I 
need  not  predict  the  result  of  cramming  the 
hives  with  dark  honey. 

THE  EXCHANGE  IN  CAUFORNIA. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Exchange  started  In  Cal- 
ifornia. It  will  help  us,  if  they  succeed  in 
maintaining  living  prices.  Overstocking  the 
principal  markets,  combined  with  the  adulter- 
ation of  their  extracted  honey,  whereby  the 
number  of  pounds  is  more  than  doubled,  has 
brought  down  prices  rapidly.  With  guaran- 
teed purity,  suitable  packages  and  proper  dis- 
tribution, California  honey  could  all  be  mar- 
keted west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  good 
prices.  I  mention  this  section  because  it  is 
near  at  hand,  and  free  from  competition  from 
honey  outside  of  the  Exchange.  As  soon  as  the 
Exchange  begins  operations  in  the  East,  a 
strong  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  on- 
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priDcipIed  dealers  to  break  it  up  by  selling  at 
low  prices  honey  obtained  on  commission  from 
bee-keepers  here.  It  will  take  some  years  yet 
before  the  majority  of  Eastern  bee-keepers  are 
ready  to  Join  a  similar  or  the  same  organiza- 
tion. They  have  not  yet  graduated  from 
"brush  college."  There  is  no  doubt  that  adul- 
teration, and  the  well-grounded  fear  of  the 
same,  has  lessened  the  consumption  of  honey, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowered  the  prices  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  only  way 
to  stop  it  is,  as  the  editor  of  Gleaninob  says,  to 
fight  it  and  not  attempt  to  hush  It  up,  as  I  fear 
someof  our  California  friends  have  lately  been 
goilty  of  doing.  Silence  Just  suits  the  mixers 
of  the  vile  stuff,  for  they  are  continually  cry- 
ing, "  Let  us  alone,**  as  did  their  ancestors  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  a  herd  of  swine.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  went  into  the  fight 
against  oleomargarine  and  its  allied  compounds, 
and  have  won  a  great  victory.  This  is  being 
repeated  with  filled  cheese,  and  must  be  with 
glucose  adulteration.  The  idea  advanced,  that 
we  stop  adulteration  by  stopping  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey,  and  produce  comb 
honey  instead,  is  a  cowardly  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  Comb  honey,  can  never  take  the  place 
of  liquid  honey  for  warm  cakes  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  my  home  market  I  sell  ten  times 
as  much  extracted  honey  as  of  comb,  and  this 
locality  is  the  counterpart  of  many  others.  If 
my  patrons  could  obtain  no  extracted  honey 
my  sales  of  comb  would  increase  but  little. 

INACTION  OF  THK  UNION    ON    THE    MATTER  OF 
ADULTERATION. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union-, 
while  under  the  efficient  management  of  Thos. 
G.  Newman,  could  not  have  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter qf  adulteration.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  done  so  had  the  bee- keepers  of  this  coun- 
try thrown  all  of  their  energies  into  one  organ- 
ization Instead  of  dividing  them  between  two. 
It  will  require  a  united  front  and  some  money 
to  stop  this  business.  At  a  time  when  the 
Union  so  much  needs  the  cordial  support  of 
every  Intelligent  bee-keeper  of  the  United 
States,  it  seems  unwise  to  refuse  the  admission 
of  the  North  American,  for  this  fs  really  what 
this  society  Is  asking  of  us.  The  constitution 
advised  by  the  amalgamation  committee  differs 
but  slightly  from  the  present  constitution;  and 
lean  not  see  that  It  will  Impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  Union,  while  It  will  bring  to  us  a  large 
and  valuable  support.  The  management  re- 
mains the  same,  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
selected  by  the  votes  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Union,  as  at  present.  The  popular  annual 
meeting,  if  such  Is  held,  has  no  control  over  the 
funds  of  the  Union— neither  directs  its  policy 
nor  elects  any  of  its  officers.  I  can  understand 
why  the  Canadians  oppose  the  amalgamation, 
as  ihny  probably  foresee  that  it  will  be  found 
impractical  to  make  the  new  Union  interna- 
tional.  For  several  years  the  usefulness  of  the 


North  American  has  been  seriously  impaired, 
and  its  existence  imperiled,  if  not  shortened,  by 
a  long-continued  quarrel  between  the  Ameri^ 
cans  and  the  Canadians.  I  suggest  that  the 
present  time  would  be  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  end  this  belligerency  by  each  party  consent- 
ing to  mind  its  own  business.  By  making 
the  Union  a  national  organization  we  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  question  of  adultera- 
tion of  our  products,  and  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  wipe  it  out:  and 
if,  at  any  future  time,  the  board  of  directors 
conclude  that  the  Union  can  assist  in  any  way 
In  marketing  honey,  there  will  be  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  found  practical  to  dissem- 
inate Information  as  to  the  relative  needs  of 
different  markets  and  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  shipments  of  honey.  Our  weekly 
American  BeeJoumcU  is  published  at  the  pres- 
ent headquarters  of  the  Union,  and  Information 
as  to  the  weekly  receipts  and  further  needs  of 
the  chief  distributing -points  could  be  quickly 
disseminated.  In  some  such  way  an  intelligent 
oversight  of  the  markets  might  be  had,  of  much 
service  to  honey- producers,  with  no  invest- 
ments, and  at  not  a  heavy  expense.  It  would 
not  do  to  use  Canadian  money  for  this  purpose, 
nor  would  it  be  advisable  for  us  to  try  to  assist 
them  io  a  work  that  they  could  do  so  much 
better  themselves. 

But  more  Important  than  any  exchange  or 
possible  supervision  is  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  a  home  market  by  every  bee-keeper. 
The  bee-keepers  of  this  part  of  the  country 
could  easily  sell  all  they  produce  in  their  home 
markets  when  such  amount  does  not  exceed  a 
ton.  and  Is  put  up  in  such  form  as  to  suit  the 
demand  of  consumers.  This  would  reduce  the 
amount  sent  to  the  cities  or  main  distributing- 
points,  so  that  prices  would  materially  improve. 

Starkvllle,  N.  Y. 

[This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  articles  that  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished; and  whil^  Mr.  El  wood's  views  on  the 
subject  uf  feeding  may  not  harmonize  entirely 
with  my  own,  or  perhaps  with  those  of  Mr. 
Boardman  and  others,  I  shall  not  be  so  foolish 
as  to  declare  that  he  Is  wrong.  I  was  associat- 
ed wlih  Mr.  El  wood  one  time  for  nearly  a  week 
at  his  home,  and  met  Capt.  Hetherlngton  at 
one  of  the  Albany  conventions.  My  acquain- 
tance with  t)oth  led  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
among  the  most  careful  thinking  men  In  our 
whole  industry;  at  all  events.  1  venture  losay 
that  there  is  not  another  pair  In  the  world  who 
own  and  manage  so  many  colonies.  We  may 
give  their  opinion  of  the  matter  due  considera- 
tion. 

But  *t  is  well  known  that  bees  can  be  reared 
very  cheaply  by  feeding:  and  is  It  not  possible 
that  waste  occasioned  by  extra  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  bees  during  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer feeding,  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Boardman,  will  be  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  extra  amount  of  brood,  young  bees,  and 
early  honey? 

Yesterday  I  talked  with  Mr.  M.  G.  Chase  and 
U.  Prince,  prominent  bee-keepers  of  this  coun- 
ty, and  tola  them  briefly  Mr.  Elwood's  point— 
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the  waste  of  bee  life  consequent  upon  feeding. 
Mr.  Chase  admitted  that  it  might  be  true; 
'*  but,"  said  he,  ''  I  tried  it  last  season,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  paid  me— waste  or  no  waste 
of  energy." 

In  discussing  this  problem  we  need  to  consid- 
er that  bees  are  comparatively  cheap  now,  and 
can  be  reared  cheaply.  If  we  sacrifice  half  a 
colony  of  old  bees,  or  even  a  whole  one,  and  yet 
.  secure  in  return  a  good  big  rousing  swarm  in  its 
place,  and  a  yield  of  honey  besides,  is  not  the 
trade  a  good  one?  Understand.  I  do  not  say 
such  a  trade  can  be  made;  but  I  say,  if  it  can 
be  made. 

There  may  be  something  in  Mr.  Elwood's 
point,  that  the  large  use  of  sugar  syrup  might 
make  some  difference  in  the  present  prices  of 
honey.  Well,  then,  if  honey  can  be  bought 
cheaply,  Mr.  Board man*s  plan  will  work  just 
as  well  with  honey  as  with  syrup.  Then  if 
some  of  the  product  does  get  into  the  super  it 
will  do  no  harm,  because  it  i8  honey;  but  the 
dark  stuff  would  not  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  nice  clover  and  basswood  section  hon^y. 
As  Mr.  Boardman  manages,  however.  I  do  not 
believe  that  sugar  syrup  will  go  above,  fori 
believe  he  recognizes  that  there  are  conditions 
when  it  may  do  so,  and  is  careful  to  avoid  those 
conditions. 

In  resard  to  the  amalgamation  matter,  the 
editorial  in  another  colnmn  was  written  before 
Mr.  Elwood*s  article  came;  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  what  ne  has 
to  say.— Ed.] 
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FOOTNOTES    IN    AND    OUT  OF    PLACE:    DR.   MIL- 
LEB*S  COUNT  ON  THK  T- SUPER  VOTES. 


By  Dr.  C  C.  MiXler. 

I  send  herewith  a  letter  that  explaips  itself. 

Dear  Dr.  MiUer:—!  am,  1  suppose,  having  the 
usual  interestlntr  and  varied  experience  common  to 
noyioee  in  bee-keeping.  1  Just  read  all  I  can  get 
hold  of,  and  consequently  iret  a  little  too  far  ahead, 
and  befog-ved.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  un- 
derstand the  following  extract  from  Qlsaningb, 
June  1, 1896,  page  451 : 

**Thl8  plan  of  getting  the  swarming- date  of  a  num- 
ber of  colonies  on  the  same  day,  so  dispensing  with 
a  watcher,  is  one  I  have  carefully  followed  in  my 
out-apiary  for  three  seasons  past  But  I  give  them 
now  but  nine  days  between  visits;  and  when  there, 
instead  of  destroyinfr  cells  one  by  one,  I  turn  each  of 
the  brood-cases  upside  down,  which  effectively  and 
positively  destroys  all  embryo  queens,  and  none  can 
escape,  and  the  colony  is  safe  for  nine  days.  This 
colony  is  swarmed  on  next  visit;  also  all  others  like 
it  previously  inverted.  The  other  colonies  are  <n- 
verted  if  stnmg^or  likely  to  swarm;  and  if  they  have 
cells  sealed  next  visit,  they  are  swarmed  in  (heir  turn; 
but  if  they  have  young  cells,  or  none  at  all,  they  are 
inverted  again  and  are  safe  till  next  visit,  and  so  on 
with  all  hives  as  they  advance  to  swarming-strength 
every  nine  days  for  the  two  or  three  months  of  our 
swarming  season,  etc.  T.  Bolton." 

'*Dunkeld,  Victoria,  Aus." 

Well,  doctor,  this  is  something  new  to  me,  entire- 
ly, and  1  have  failed  to  find  any  comment  on  this 
plan  in  any  papers  or  books  I  have  read.  Does  in- 
verting the  hive  kill  all  embryo  queens  as  he  says? 
and.  further,  how  does  he  swarm  them  on  his  next 
visit  ?  The  next  few  lines  appear  contradictory— 
**lf  they  have  cells  sealed  next  visit,  they  are 
swarmed  in  their  turn;"  perhaps  you  with  your 
ripened  experience  can  lift  the  fog  somehow.  Can 
they  have  sealed  cells  If  inverting  destroys  all  em- 
bryo queens  ? 

I  have  now  14  colonies.  I  beffan  with  a  few 
swarms  last  sprinr,  and  harvested  some  500  lbs.  of 
nice  comb  honey  from  10  colonies,  the  beet  part  of 
which  was  gathered  in  the  fall.  I  hived  a  swarm  on 
the  19th,  which  took  me  a  little  by  surprise.  There 
was  a  full  gallon  of  bees  in  that  swarm.    I  looked 


all  through  the  other  hives,  but  could  find  no  inten> 
tion  of  swarming  as  yet  in  the  shape  of  queen-cells, 
although  the  hives  are  boiling  over  with  bees, 
and  full  of  sealed  brood.  There  were  five  capped 
queen-cells,  and  one  uncapped,  in  the  hive  from 
which  the  swarm  issued.  Tue  bees  are  bringing  in 
honey  fast  from  fruit  bloom,  and  commencing  to 
draw  the  foundation  in  the  supers.  I  often  think  of 
the  hardships  of  having  to  winter  bees  in  cellars 
east  of  the  Booktee,  and  duubt  whether  I  should 
keep  many  bees  under  such  conditions. 
Merced,  Cal..  March  20.  A.  R.  Ouir. 

Now.  Mr.  Editor,  the  foregoing  letter  shows 
the  need  of  that  sometimes  praised  and  some- 
times abused  thing,  the  footnote.  On  page  451 
of  Gleanings  for  1895.  the  unqualified  state- 
ment is  made  that  turning  the  brood-cases  up- 
side down  "effectually  and  positively  destroys 
all  embryo  queens,  and  none  can  escape,  and 
the  colony  is  safe  for  nine  days."  The  novice 
reads  that  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm:  *' There's 
the  very  thing  I've  been  wanting— so  simple 
and  easy!  Just  turn  all  the  brood-combs  upside 
down  once  in  nine,days,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Why  has  no  one  told  me  that  before?"  Then 
our  novice  goes  to  his  hives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  harvest,  inverts  them,  leaves  them 
nine  days,  then  inverts  every  nine  days  again, 
but  is  saddened  to  find  nearly  every  colony 
swarming.  Here's  what  you  ought  to  have 
done.  Mr.  Editor:  you  ought  to  have  taken  out 
your  little  pencil,  and  written  something  like 
this:  '*At  one  time  there  was  a  good  deal  said 
about  queen  cells  being  destroyed  when  combs 
were  inverted,  that  being  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  favor  of  Inversion;  but  so  many  fail- 
ures occurred  that  the  matter  fell  out  of  use, 
and  latterly  little  or  nothing  has  been  said 
about  it.  The  novice  will  do  well  not  to  pot 
much  dependence  on  the  plan  until  he  has  first 
tried  it  on  a  small  scale."  That's  what  you 
ought  to  have  written,  Mr.  Editor,  and  then 
you  ought  to  have  tucked  that  note  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  on  page  451.  That's  the 
place  for  it,  and  not  several  pages  away. 

When  you  send  Gleanings  to  our  good  friend 
at  Lapeer,  gather  up  all  you  have  to  say  on  one 
page.  That's  the  way  he  likes  to  have  it.  But 
in  the  copy  that  you  send  to  Marengo,  please 
say  what  you  have  to  say  about  any  thing  that 
is  published  in  Gleanings  right  at  the  time 
I'm  reading  it  and  not  the  next  day.  I  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  hunting  up  afterward, 
perhaps  having  to  read  it  all  over  again;  but  I 
like  to  know  what  you  think  about  it  right 
while  it's  fresh  in  my  mind.  And  don't  you 
mind  what  Bro.  Taylor  says  about  writing  on 
the  **spur  of  the  moment,"  •*  without  thought" 
He's  a  good  man,  and  means  well;  but  when 
he  wrote  what  he  did  in  Review  about  footnotes 
he  wrote  on  the  **8pur  of  the  moment,"  and 
**  without  thought."  It  may  be  all  right  to 
write  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  often 
need  spurs,  and  sometimes  it's  Just  as  well  to 
write  while  the  prick  of  the  spur  is  felt.  But  it 
isn't  right  to  write  without  thought— neither 
for  an  editor  nor  for  an  experimenter.    And, 
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clearly,  Bro.  Taylor  wrote  without  thought 
when  he  ^associated  with  footnotes  th^  Idea 
that  necessarily  they  would  have  less  thought 
or  care  when  attached  to  an  article  than  when 
put  on  a  different  page.  Idon*t  need  to  elab- 
orate the  idea— he*ll  admit  it  Just  as  soon  as  he 
gives  it  thought.  You  just  keep  on  making 
editorial  comments;  we  all  like  to  read  them, 
but  by  all  means  put  them  where  they  connect 
most  closely  with  what  you*re  talking  about. 

Returning  to  what  Mr.  Bolton  said  on  page 
451, 1  don't  really  suppose  he  meant  to  say  that, 
if  a  colony  was  inverted  once  in  nine  days, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  swarming. 
But  that  was  probably  understood  by  a  good 
many.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  clearly  answer 
the  questions  of  my  California  correspondent. 
I  don't  know  Just  what  Mr.  Bolton  means  by 
ao  **  embryo  queen."  If  he  means  up  to  the 
time  the  young  queen  emerges  from  the  cell, 
then  his  statement  quoted  can  hardly  mean  any 
thing  less  than  that  inverting  every  nine  days 
is  all  that's  necessary  without  ever  looking  into 
a  htve.  But  if  he  calls  them  embryo  up  to  the 
time  they  are  sealed,  then  he  may  mean  that 
only  unsealed  cells  are  destroyed  by  inversion. 
Nine  days  is  long  enough  time  for  fresh  cells  to 
be  started  and  advanced  to  sealing;  and  If  he 
finds  cells  sealed  he  ''swarms  them,"  which 
perhaps  means  that  he  makes  an  artificial 
swarm  by  taking  away  bees  and  brood. 

If  inversion  would  destroy  all  unsealed  cells, 
then  inversion  every  seven  days  would  prevent 
all  swarming,  and  that  would  be  a  big  thing: 
but  nearly  all  have,  I  think,  given  up  the  plan 
as  a  failure.'  j 

THOSE  FIOUBES. 

Ol  said  Hon.  B.  L.  Taylor  was  a  good  man.  So 
he  is;  but  he  isn't  always  good. a  Sometimes 
he's  bad.  He  was  bad  when  on  page  326  he 
tried  to  shake  my  confidence  in  myself  asTa 
mathematician.  I  don't  know  as  much  asri 
might,  but  I  always  did  think  I  could  count. 
Even  the  solace  of  that  thought  Bro.  Taylor 
wants  to  wrench  from  me. 

I've  jnst  taken  off  my  coat,  and  counted  it  all 
over  again.  I  come  out  of  the  effort  a  sadder 
(but  I'm  sorry  to  say  not  a  wiser)  man.  I'm 
not  nearly  so  wise  as  I  thought  I  was.  The  one 
thing  that  I  thought  I  certainly  knew,  I  find  I 
don't  know;  for  I  don't  know  how  to  count. 
The  director  of  the  experiment  station  and  the 
editor  of  Gleanings  agree  on  the  count  on  page 
111,  Amertccm  Bee  Journal,  so  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  correct  count.  I  can't  count 
it  the  same  way,  so  there's  no  alternative— I 
can't  count. 

More  than  that,  it  seems  I  can't  use  the  cor- 
rect English  expression.  For  I  said  T  supers 
had  a  majority  of  votes  when  I  didn't  mean 
they  had  a  majority  of  all  votes,  but  a  plurality. 
I  suppose  I  might  get  out  of  that  by  saying 
they  had  a  majority  over  any  other  one  kind. 


Certainly  I  didn't  make  such  bad  work  counting 
as  to  think  that  T  supers  had  more  than  half  of 
all  the  votes  cast. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  I've  been  humiliat- 
ed sufiBciently  to  be  teachable,  and  am  ready  to 
sit  at  your  feet  and  learn  how  to  count.  I'd 
rather  learn  from  you  than  from  that  man  Tay- 
lor. It  Is  true,  you  help  him  to  expose  my  ig- 
norance, but  you  wouldn't  have  done  so  if  he 
hadn't  begun  it.  So  I'm  maddest  at  him.  You 
say  six  prefer  T  supers.  I'm  glad  of  that,  for 
that's  Just  what  I  counted.  So  I  can  count 
some  things.  "  Six  out  of  22,"  you  say.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  count  that  22  straight  or 
not.  I  can  count  22  people,  but  hardly  more 
than  17  votes,  for  five  of  the  people  don't  tell 
whether  they  like  T  supers  or  some  other  sur- 
plus-arrangement best,  the  answer  of  one  being 
''One-pound  sections."  But  never  mind  about 
that— teach  me  to  count  a  smaller  number  first. 
I  count  4  for  slatted  supers,  one  for  the  Heddon 
super,  4  for  wide  frames,  one  for  section-holders, 
6  for  T  supers,  and  one  for  his  own  arrange- 
ment. For  wide  frames  there  are  Messrs.  Doo- 
little,  Pringle,  Pond,  and  R.  L.  Taylor.  Please 
tell  me  how  you  make  6  out  of  them.  For  sec- 
tion-holders, J.  A.  Green.  Please  tell  me  how 
you  make  6  out  of  him. 

Marengo,  111.,  March  28. 

P.  S.— Do  you  have  tuition  In  advance?  If 
so,  send  on  your  bill. 

[If  you  turn  to  the  editorials  in  that  same 
issue,  June  1,  wherein  that  footnote  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence,  vou  will  see  that  I  there 
stated  that,  owing  to  ill  health,  the  preparation 
of  that  number  was  delegated  largely  to  others. 
It  seemed  at  that  timCy  at  least,  that  I  should 
have  to  give  up  all  office  work  entirely;  an4  it 
is  not  much  wonder  that  I  did  not  put  ahy  foot- 
notes in  that  and  the  subsequent  issue  in  some 
E laces  where  they  were  needed.  If  I  could  have 
ad  my  usual  health,  I  should  have  put  in 
something  at  the  end  of  the  article  a  good  deal 
as  you  have  outlined.  At  all  events,  I  indprse 
it  word  for  word.  Yes,  it  Is  what  I  ought  to 
have  written,  but  could  not;  and,  thanks  to  the 
beef  diet,  I  firmly  believe  I  shall  never  get  back 
to  where  I  once  was. 

Regarding  those  figures:  Now  that  you  have 
been  humiliated,  you  would  humiliate  me  by 
aiming  your  darts  (questions)  at  me  instead  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  Pray,  did  you  consider  me  a  more 
vulnerable  target  than  Tavlor?  He  made  the 
statements  that  you  ascribe  to  me:  I  simply 
indorsed  them  by  stating  that  my  count  tallied 
with  his.  Well,  If  I  am  to  father  them  to  that 
extent,  all  right. 

We  all  three  count  6  in  favor  of  the  T  supers. 
When  I  checked  off  the  Question-box,  page  111, 
of  the  Ameiiccm  Bee  Journal,  I  put  a  letter  T 
oppo>ite  the  names  of  the  T-super  men;  S  after 
the  section- holder  advocates;  and  W  opposite 
those  who  preferred  wide  frames.  In  going 
back  over  my  file  I  find  6  T's  and  6  W's.  Mind 
you,  these  letters  were  put  down  before  I  had 
read  Taylor's  article  through  to  know  what 
his  count  was;  and  when  I  found  that  my 
count  tallied  with  his  I  naturally  concluded 
that  he  had  counted  right.  Well,  I  think  so 
yet;  but  I  believe  I  see  where  your  count  dif- 
fers from  mine  on  the  wide-frame  matter.  I 
will  not  say  Taylor's,  because  I  do  not  know 
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what  names  he  included.  In  addition  to  the 
iiuiiifs  that  you  have  given,  I  have  on  my  tally 
VV.  R.  Graham  and  Eugene  ijecor.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  consider  Graham  a  wide-framer, 
but  I  did  and  do  now;  and  Secor  is  a  wide- 
frame  man  if  he  Is  any  thing;  and  yet  I  can  see 
how  you  can  claim  him  for  T  supers.  I  can 
explain  the  apparent  difference  or  count  only 
on  the  supposition  that  your  eyes  were  trying 
to  see  T-super  votes,  and  that  my  eyes  were 
equally  eager  to  see  wide- frame  and  section- 
holder  votes.  Wide  frames  and  section  holders 
are  practically  the  same  thing,  but  in  my  tally 
I  took  account  of  wide  frames  pure  and  simple. 
—Ed.] 

^    I    ^ 

YINAL*8  OVSH  FOB  LIQUEFYIWO  HONEY. 

By  Geo.  L.  VinaU 

Most  of  the  honey -producers  who  peddle 
honey  in  Jars  or  pails  find  that  most  people 
think  granulated  honey  is  mixed  with  some- 
thing. At  the  low  price  of  honey,  we  have  to 
do  as  little  handling  as  possible.  In  drawing 
honey  from  the  extractor  into  Jars  or  pails  it 
will  candy,  and  it  is  sometimes  more  convenient 
to  label  Jars  and  pails  before  they  are  filled. 
Now,  in  liquefying  It  in  water  we  loosen  the 
labels  and  have  to  replace  them.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  trouble  I  had  an  oven  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  that  worlcs  well  with  me  in  melt- 
ing honey,  either  in  glass  Jars,  pails,  60-lb.  cans, 
or  bulk. 


Y'HAV 


It  is  made  43^  feet  high.  21  Inches  wide  inside. 
It  will  hold  six  60-lb.  cans,  besides  about  200 
pint  Mason  Jars,  at  one  time.  It  will  burn 
either  coal,  colce,  or  wood.  I  prefer  coal,  as  it 
gives  a  more  even  heat.  I  can  regulate  the 
temperature  to  any  degree  I  wish. 

It  takes  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  liquefy  a 
60-lb.  can  of  solid  honey,  at  a  temperature  of 
from  135  to  140";  pint  and  quart  Jars,  from  one 
to  two  hours,  or  longer,  according  to  the  heat. 

I  will  try  to  describe  the  oven.  It  is  21  inches 
wide  by  21  deep,  and  43^  feet  high.  One  side  is 
a  door  that  closes  tight  against  a  fiange.  It 
has  a  ventilator  on  each  side  near  the  top. 
The  fire-box  Is  one  foot  wide,  18  inches  long, 
and  six  inches  deep,  made  of  heavy  sheet  iron. 


The  grate  is  made  of  tire  iron,  ^  thick  by  ^ 
wide,  riveted  together  by  three  cross-pieces  of 
the  same.  The  fire-box  is  connected  by  a  fun- 
nel that  runs  up  behind  and  comes  out  through 
the  top  of  the  oven,  and  acts  as  a  chimney.  If 
you  use  it  In  a  room  without  a  chimney  Id  it 
you  can  lead  it  through  a  window,  or  use  it  in 
a  shed,  or  out  of  doors.  If  yon  like.  Shelves 
placed  on  brackets  are  arranged  so  you  can 
take  them  out  as  you  like.  Mine  cost  me  aboot 
16.50.  I  would  not  sell  it  for  twice  that  amount. 
There  is  a  tank  that  goes  Inside  in  which  I 
melt  honey  in  bulk.  This  has  a  faucet  leading 
through  one  side  of  the  oven.  It  holds  about 
350  lbs.  of  honey.  As  it  melts  I  draw  off  and 
put  in  more  from  the  barrel.  It  comes  handy 
for  several  things.  I  evaporate  about  fifty  gal- 
lons of  maple  sap  to  as  fine  syrup  as  one  ever 
saw,  and  no  danger  of  scorching  or  burning. 
You  can  bake  beans,  bread,  puddings,  pies, 
melt  wax,  and  in  the  summer  time  not  heat  up 
the  house. 

I  think  it  would  pay  any  one  to  have  one  of 
these  ovens  if  he  has  much  honey  to  melt.  My 
reasons  are  these: 

1.  You  can  set  it  up  In  a  shed,  or  out  of  doors. 

2.  After  the  fire  is  built,  it  takes  very  little 
fuel  and  care  to  keep  it  going. 

3.  You  can  leave  it  and  not  be  afraid  of  burn- 
ing the  honey. 

4.  You  are  not  fooling  around  with  water  to 
spill  and  slop,  and  soak  off  labels. 

5.  It  can  be  used  for  several  things,  and  It 
will  not  cost  much  more  than  a  boiler. 

I  do  not  make  them  nor  have  them  for  sale. 
I  give  my  experience  to  the  bee-keepers  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Charlton,  Mass. 

HOW  TO  PET  OOOD  PRICES. 

SBLLIMO  HONEY  IN  QROGBRIE8;    HOW  TO  MAKE 
IT  SELL. 

By  S.  C.  Ctyrwin. 
In  the  summer  of  1885  I  got  my  first  crop  of 
honey  in  Florida,  being  nearly  1000  lbs.  Id  4M  x 
4^4  sections.  I  took  seven  48- lb.  cases  (these 
cases  were  made  by  A.  1.  Root,  and  were  glased 
on  both  sides),  and  one  case  holding  a  single 
double  ti^r  of  eight  sections.  This  case  being 
glassed  both  sid**s,  and  comb  very  white,  it  was 
remarkably  pretty.  This  was  my  sample  case 
to  sell  by.  I  took  this  honey  to  Tampa,  calling 
on  the  leading  merchants,  trying  to  sell.  All 
exclaimed,  ''How  fine!"  Honey  in  this  style 
was  new  in  Tampa;  but  all  told  me, ''  We  can't 
sell  it  at  your  price.  12>^  cents  per  section.  We 
can  git  all  the  broken  comb  honey  in  cans  we 
can  sell,  for  6  cts.  per  lb.*'  I  felt  quite  blue,  for 
I  expected  to  make  the  honey  business  my  sup- 
port. I  at  last  decided  to  take  my  sample  case, 
which  I  had  kept  wrapped  up  while  on  the 
streets,  in  my  hand  unwrapped,  and  walk  the 
streets,  feeling  that  It  would  attract  attention. 
It  being  a  new  article  In  this  city. 
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Before  8 tftrtiDg  out  I  made  a  bargain  with  the 
leading  grocery  firm  located  Id  the  center  of  the 
city,  haying  a  large  show-window  to  stack  my 
honey  in .  They  were  to  sel  1 1 1  a 1 123^  cen  ts.  If 
they  sold  it  I  was  to  have  my  pay  in  goods  ;  if 
not  sold  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  would  remove 
It  and  pay  rent  for  the  window. 

After  making  a  pyramid  of  my  honey  in  the 
window,  I  started  out  with  my  sample  case  un- 
wrapped, feeling  somewhat  bashful.  After  be- 
ing stopped  several  times,  and  complimented  on 
the  beauty  of  my  honey,  I  began  to  feel  in  good 
spirits.  I  went  to  the  postoffice  and  stood  there 
awhile,  cutting  one  of  the  sections  and  giving 
It  to  the  crowd.  Every  one  asked  to  buy  a  sec- 
tion. I  referred  all  to  the  firm  where  I  had  left 
my  honey.  After  doing  the  city,  and  giving  the 
eight  sections  away  in  small  samples,  I  left  for 
home.  This  was  Tuesday.  The  next  Tuesday 
I  received  a  letter  saying, ''  Send  500  sections  at 
once.    We  are  all  sold  out." 

The  following  year  I  tried  them  od  extracted 
honey;  but  they  said,  **  We  can  buy  good  strain- 
ed honey  for  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  you  ask  a 
dollar.  We  can't  sell  yours."  I  tried  the  same 
game  of  leaving  It  on  sale;  but  instead  of  put- 
ting it  up  in  old  syrup-barrels  I  took  new  one 
and  five  gallon  cans ;  sent  to  A.  I.  Root,  and 
had  labels  printed  large  enough  to  cover  one 
side  of  a  five-gallon  and  to  wrap  around  the 
one-gallon  cans.  These  labels  had  a  cut  of  the 
Novice  extractor,  and  told  what  extracted  hon- 
ey is  and  how  taken,  and  my  name  and  address. 
That  firm  still  handles  my  honey,  and  uses  over 
one  ion  a  year.  I  let  my  extracted  honey  re- 
main In  the  hives  till  all  sealed,  and  sometimes 
for  two  months.  It  is  quality,  not  quantity, 
that  I  am  after.  This  is  the  kind  of  honey  that 
keeps  for  eight  years  as  good  as  new,  and  never 
candies.  In  this  time  other  firms  have  bought 
my  hooey,  and  I  find  no  trouble  with  good 
goods  and  a  guarantee  of  purity  on  every  pack- 
age, 10  sell  clean  every  year. 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  March  26. 


8TATI0HABT  OB  L008B  T  TXHS. 


A  REPLY   TO   MB.    HILTON   AND   OTHERS, 


By  Miss  Emma  Wilson. 


On  page  218  Mr.  Hilton  says, '"  1  can  see  no 
advantages  in  the  loose  tins  that  the  stationary 
tins  do  not  possess.  With  me  a  super  is  more 
easily  filled  or  emptied  with  stationary  tins  than 
with  loose  ones,  especially  when  the  thumb- 
screw device  is  attached.**  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  let  Mr.  Hilton  use  stationary  tins  if  he 
likes  them  best,  but  I  can  not  see  how  a  super 
can  be  either  filled  or  emptied  easier  with  sta- 
tionary T  tins.  I  am  very  sure  I  can  fill  them 
very  much  quicker  and  easier  with  loose  tins, 
and  I  have  filled  a  good  many  both  ways. 

When  I  first  began  filling  the  supers  I  used  to 
put  in  eight  sections,  four  on  each  side  of  the 


super,  first  thing,  and  that  practically  made  the 
tins  stationary  for  the  rest  of  the  sections,  and 
it  took  me  very  much  longer,  and  was  a  good 
deal  more  troublesome  to  put  in  the  remaining 
sixteen  sections  than  it  takes  me  now  to  fill  a 
whole  super.  Yes,  sometimes  I  fussed  a  good 
deal  longer  in  getting  one  section  in  its  proper 
place  than  it  takes  me  now  to  fill  a  whole  su- 
per; for  by  the  present  way  there  is  never  any 
trouble  whatever. 

Yon  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Eklitor,  when  you  say 
on  page  318  that  I  put  in  a  T  tin  before  putting 
in  the  first  row  of  sections.  No  T  tin  is  put  In 
until  one  row  of  6  sections  is  in  place.  Then  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  T  tin  is 
slipped  under  the  whole  row.  As  I  have  al- 
ready described  this  method  of  filling  (page  179, 
1895),  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hilton  if  he  has  ever 
tried  to  fill  supers  in  this  way.  If  he  has  not 
tried  it  he  is  hardly  competent  to  judge  which 
way  of  filling  is  easier.  I  had  a  good  many 
years*  experience  in  filling  them  the  old  way, 
and  thought  I  knew  all  the  kinks.  I  can*t  say 
I  ever  enjoyed  filling  them;  but  I  should  feel  a 
good  deal  worse  about  it  now  if  obliged  to  go 
back  to  any  of  the  old  ways. 

Now  as  to  the  thumb-screws:  In  place  of 
them  we  use  a  wedge,  which  I  think  answers 
the  same  purpose. 

I  can  not  understand  how  stationary  T  tins 
make  it  any  easier  to  empty  a  super.  If  the  T 
tins  come  out  of  the  super  with  the  sections  I 
can  not  see  how  they  are  any  obstruction ;  and 
if  they  are  glued  to  the  sections,  and  are  sta- 
tionary, they  must  make  it  harder  to  empty  the 
super;  and  I  know  ours  often  have  to  be  loos- 
ened. In  any  case,  I  don't  see  how  being  sta- 
tionary can  make  them  stick  any  less. 

We  can  remove  the  full  sections  from  the  su- 
pers during  the  harvest  just  as  well  as  if  the 
tins  were  stationary,  and  have  often  done  so. 
This,  however,  we  never  do  during  a  good  hon- 
ey-flow, but  only  when  honey  comes  in  slowly. 

Now  as  to  cleaning  the  T  tins,  of  which  the 
editor  speaks,  quoting  Mr.  Harry  Lathrop.  I, 
like  Mr.  Lathrop,  have  scraped  a  good  many 
with  a  knife,  but  that  was  before  I  knew  any 
better  way  of  cleaning  them.  You  don't  catch 
me  scraping  any  more  ;  and  I  don't  believe  Mr. 
Lathrop  would  either  after  trying  cleaning 
them  with  hot  water  and  lye.  The  editor  says, 
with  hot  water;  but  hot  water  alone  is  no  good. 
Now,  I  admit  that  T  tins  can  be  scraped  with  a 
knife;  but  it's  a  disagreeable  job;  and  look  at 
the  time  it  takes.  I've  spent  days  scraping  the 
same  amount  of  T  tins  that  I  could  clean  in  a 
very  few  hours  with  hot  water  and  lye.  And 
then,  compare  the  tins  when  finished.  The  T 
tins  that  were  cleaned  with  hot  water  and  lye 
are  just  as  clean  as  when  new.  They  may  not 
be  as  bright,  but  they're  just  as  clean.  Those 
that  are  scraped  are  not  —  at  least,  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  every  trace  of  propolis;  and 
while  scraping  helps  very  much,  it  does  not  en- 
tirely clean  them. 

Marengo,  111.,  Mar.  37. 

[As  to  my  statements  concerning  your  ways 
of  working,  I  stand  corrected.— Ed  J 
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OOD'MORN' 
ING,  Mr. 
Secretary!  '* 
*'  Why,  ble^s 
you,  go<;<i  - 
m  o  r  n  1  n  g  » 
.liiiDe^  !  if  lad 
10  ?i  i>  e  y  0  u 
back;  buL  It 
seeraa  lo  me 
you  dtd  not 
spend  so 
mych  time  on  that  outltig  as  you  planned. 
CampliiK  In  the  river  bottoms  and  among  thfl 
iules  did  not  agree  with  you,  I  warriiDt;  and 
you  were  glad  to  retnrn  to  the  comfortable 
ways  of  city  Itfe.  01  In  is  back  too,  I  suppose?*' 
*' Yes/*  James  ropllyd;'*we  both  leturned. 
The  weather,  the  boating,  tishlng^  gnnnlos,  and 
camplpgwore  all  delightful.  We  were  enjoy- 
ing It  lEnmensely  when,  \n  river  parlance,  we 
ran  into  a  snag,  and  tbe  result  yon  see  before 
yon.    I  am  here." 

**  Well,  James,  I  have  been  In  a  boat  several 
times  up  the  Sacramento,  and  have  found  tho^e 
anag!^  a  troublesome  factor;  bnt  I  can  not  im- 
agrine  how  a  river  snag  conid  wreck  a  row-boat 
with  two  wide-awake  young  fellows  Mke  you 
and  Olin  Fnrsman  In  command.  I  shall  have 
to  call  you  to  an  account,  and  expect  an  ex- 
planation. ' 

*'  While  our  boat  was  not  v^recked,  Mr.  Hop- 
son,  1  a^rree  with  yoa  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
run  fnto  a  snag;  but  you  are  aware  that  a  great 
many  kinds  of  snag^'i  are  In  the  rfver.  Some 
stick  up  so  plain  that  they  are  easily  avoided; 
others  are  hidden^  and  we  are  liable  to  run  Into 
them  before  we  know  It;  then  there  are  others 
that  are  enticing,  and  wi^  gei  into  them  through 
curiosity  or  by  a  dt^siro  to  experiment  wlih 
things  we  know  not  how  to  manage.  The  snag 
we  ran  Into  was  of  the  latter  order,  and  a  land 
enag  at  that.^' 

**  Worije  and  worse,  James;  but  wait  a  mo- 
ment, I  wl8h  tu  pos^t  thU  bulletin  for  our  Sun- 
dav  meeting  on  the  bill  board  0UL<^lde,  and 
then  I  will  Ilsti-D  to  your  story/' 

Mr.  Hofison,  the  acting  seertnary  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Y.  M.  G.  A.,  was  a  cheerful  man,  and 
Wf3nl  about  his  duties  humming  a  popular  gos- 
pel air.  ms  reaolneiis  to  lend  a  helping  band 
here,  and  a  word  Oily  spoken  there,  was  eiert- 
ing  a  good  Influence  upon  the  young  men  who 


dally  dropped  Into  the  rooms.  When  his  work 
was  comptetpd  he  pat  down  besides  James 
Flske  and  said/'  Now,  Jamej,  I  am  ready  for 
that  explanailon  about  land  snairs/* 

'*  As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Seertnary,  Olln  Fors- 
man  and  1  fitted  our  row  boat  with  a  camping- 
outfit,  and  designed  to  spend  four  weeks  up  the 
river,  and  ht^re  we  are  back  again  In  less  than 
two  week^;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  sur- 
prise. Dnrlng  the  flrsit  »lx  dayts,  we  enjoyed 
evitry  minute— ciiught  fish,  shot  duclts  and  oth- 
er game,  and  lived  upon  the  best  that  land  and 
water  could  afford.  We  usuallv  found  good 
eamplng-plactts  on  shore.  When  wp  did  not, 
we  alept  In  the  boat.  We  ronnded  Lone  Tree 
Point  Saturday  afternoon;  and  aboui  one  mile 
abovf*,  we  found  a  delightful  camplnK  place  In 
a  grove  of  sycamores,  and  proposed  to  spend 
Sunday  at  thl^  place.  We  had  labored  at  the 
oar^  80  much  that  we  looked  forward  to  a  day 
of  rest,  with  no  Utile  pleasure;  then  we  had 
books  and  papers  we  had  scarcely  looked  at,  and 
anticipated  many  hours  for  reading.  There 
was  an  old  descried  cabin  near  by,  and  we  dis- 
covered It  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a  bee- 
maker/* 

''  No,  James,  you  mean  a  bee- lender,  or 
honey- maker,^'  Bald  Mr.  ilopion,  In  a  tone  of 
superior  knowledge. 

"  It  had  }*€C  to  U,  sure  enough;'' said  James, 
"  for  we  discovered  an  old  pile  of  empty  bee- 
boxe^,  and  three  boxes  that  had  bees  In  them; 
bu  t  we  merely  made  a  rFconnoher  that  evening, 
and  arranged  our  camp  near  the  cabin,  under 
the  sycamore- trees.  We  were  usually  tired 
enough  to  sleep  sound  and  lo  have  an  excellent 
appetite  for  our  ntorulng  repast;  and  the  rule 
was  not  nn  excepUou  1u  thb  camp.  When  we 
wt«re  preparing  our  breakfast  that  Sunday 
morning.  Olln  suddenly  proposed  that  we  have 
some  hom-y  for  breakfast,  *  This  Is  an  old  de- 
serted ranch,'  said  ho,  *  which  nobody  owns, 
and  we  might  as  well  have  honey  on  our  flap- 
jacks as  not;  then  we  can  get  enough  out  of 
the  hives  to  last  us  opveral  days.  It^s  a  go, 
Jeems.  Hurrah  fur  thi*  bunf^y*  I  lold  Olin  we 
might  get  more  stings  than  honey,  and  then 
there  might  be  an  owner  who  would  b«  vexed 
at  the  llbertlea  we  were  taking  with  his  prop- 
erty. 

''*  Don't  believe  there  has  been  any  one  here 
In  two  years,'  exclaimed  Olln;  '  ju^t  see  the  big 
weeds,  the  wlUow^i,  and  wat^r-motois  that  are 
Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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growlDg  here.  Then  there  are  only  three  old 
tumble- down  boxes  that  have  bees  in  them. 
To  get  the  honey  is  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log.  My  nncle  has  told  me  lots  of  tiroes  how 
he  and  the  soldiers  used  to  do  it,  when  on  the 
march.  Just  wrap  the  hive  in  a  blanket,  and 
plange  the  whole  business  into  the  river,  and  in 
ten  minutes  we  can  have  some  delicious  honey. 


F^ 


^^^^^^ 


*I>0  YOU  FEEL  THAT  HONEY  TRINKLING  DOWN  YOUB 
THROAT,  OUN?" 


I  almost  feel  it  trlnkle  down  my  throat  now. 
Here  you  are,*  said  he.  as  he  hunted  up  a  gunny 
sack  and  ripped  it  open  so  that  it  would 
spread  well.  The  problem  seemed  so  simple, 
and  he  went  about  it  with  such  vim,  ihat  I  put 
aside  my  scruples  about  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  transaction,  and  we  approached  the  hive 
that  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  river.  We 
tramped  the  weeds  down  In  the  rear  of  the 
hive,  and  spread  our  improvised  blanket.  The 
morning  was  somewhat  foggy,  and  the  hoes 
were  not  flying  very  numerous,  and  these  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  enemies  were  abroad. 

'*The  hive  was  carefully  placed  on  the  blan- 
ket. *  So  far  80  good,'  said  Olln,  as  be  grasped 
two  corners  of  the  blanket  and  1  the  other  two; 
'now  steady  for  the  river;'  the  hive  was  real 
heavy,  and  we  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
there  was  an  ominous  tearing  sound,  and  the 
hive  went  through  the  old  gunny  sack  to  the 
ground,  with  a  thud.  If  there  was  but  little 
apparent  life  in  the  hive  before,  the  inhabitants 
made  up  for  it  now.  I  have  heard  the  expres- 
sion, there's  milliorut  in  It,  but  never  realized  ii 
so  tangibly  as  now,  for  it  seemed  a  million  of 
bees  that  made  a  charge  upon  us,  and  our  re- 
treat was  upon  the  order  of  getting  away  quick. 
Olin  made  a  dash  for  the  old  cabin,  some  rods 
away,  with  a  whole  cloud  of  bees  for  an  escort, 
and  his  arms  gyrating  about  his  head.  Seeing 
an  opening,  partly  hidden  by  weeds,  under  a 


pile  of  old  bee-boxes,  I  plunged  into  it.  The 
bees  charged  in  force  upon  the  part  of  my  pants 
that  did  not  get  in,  and,  having  on  thin  cloth- 
ing, the  charge  was  effective.  Each  bee  vms  like 
a  bullet,  and  bound  to  go  clear  through  me  if  it 
could.  I  jnade  a  further  desperate  lunge,  and 
the  pile  of  boxes  was  unequal  to  the  upheaval, 
and  they  tumbled  in.  every  direction,  leaving 
me  again  without  protection.  I 
scrambled  through  the  weeds  as 
best  I  could  to  the  cabin,  where  I 
found  Olin  under  the  blankets. 
'  Blankets  for  two  !  *  I  shouted,  and 
I  enveloped  myself  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  bees  that  followed 
us  persistently  fought  us,  even  in 
the  cabin.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
situation,  muffled  in  blankets,  and 
suffering  pain  from  swelling  punc- 
tures on  face,  hands,  and  various 
portions  of  the  body.  We  could  not 
endure  our  imprisonment,  and  sim- 
ultaneously made  a  break  for  the 
river,  with  blankets  over  our  heads. 
Here  we  washed  and  scraped  off 
the  stings,  and  during  the  process  I 
asked  Olin  if  he  felt  the  honey 
trinkling  dovm  his  throat.  His 
nose  had  a  growing  protuberance 
on  it;  an  eye  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
swell  shut,  and  his  lip  protruded 
abnormally.  His  reply  was  a  dan- 
gerous look,  and  I  did  not  press  my 
My  face  was  not  one  whit  more  pre- 
possessing than  Olin's;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
were  a  gruesome-appearing  couple." 
To  he  continued. 


inquiry. 


'^BTRAIHSD"  FOB  "BXT&ACTED.' 


WHO  IB  RESPONSIBLE  FOB   THE  TERM? 


By  Elias  Fox. 

In  regard  to  the  word  "strained"  honey  be- 
ing used  instead  of  the  proper  word,  "extract- 
ed," it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  producers 
themselves  are  largely  if  not  wholly  to  blame. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  ignorance  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  producers  themselves  are  to 
blame  largely  for  not  educating  them  as  to  the 
difference  between  "strained"  and  "extract- 
ed "  honey.  Every  one  knows  that,  in  the  days 
of  our  forefathers,  the  only  liquid  honey  pro- 
duced was  by  straining  a  conglomeration  of 
honey,  comb  (old  and  new),  bees,  brood,  and 
pollen,  and  the  product  was  called  "strained** 
honey  ;  and  thousands  of  people  to-day  who 
called  for  strained  honey  don't  know  but  the 
extracted  honey  is  produced  in  the  same  way. 
The  majority  of  them  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
extractor;  aad  the  larger  portion  of  those  who 
have  heard  of  it  think  it  is  a  machine  for  has- 
tening the  old  method,  and  the  bee-keepers 
have  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  dark,  and 
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even  allowed  the  word  "strained"  to  follow 
their  extracted  to  the  city.  When  neighbors 
call  for  strained  honey,  why  don't  you  tell  them 
that  yon  haven'tany,  but  that  you  have  "ex- 
tracted," which  is  much  better?  and  explain 
the  difference  to  them ;  invite  them  to  visit 
your  apiary  at  extracting-time;  show  them  the 
whole  manipulation,  from  taking  the  combs 
from  the  hive  to  filling  the  five-gallon  cans  and 
boxing  them  for  shipment.  Invite  them  to  eat 
freely  of  honey  during  their  stay.  This  is  about 
the  only  means  of  convincing  the  public  that 
your  honey  is  pure,  and  that  it  is  extracted  in- 
stead of  strained;  and  whenever  a  commission 
man  or  any  other  dealer  is  known  to  use  the 
term  "strained"  he  should  be  corrected,  and 
then  the  word  will  soon  be  one  of  the  past;  and 
the  sooner  this  is  accomplished,  and  purity 
guaranteed  to  the  consumers,  the  sooner  "ex- 
tracted "  honey  will  find  a  better  demand,  and 
at  better  prices,  remembering  that  the  proof  of 
purity  will  have  as  much  (or  more)  weight  as 
the  word  "  extracted." 

S.  T.  Fish,  p.  16,  has  a  first-class  article  on 
the  importance  of  having  a  neat  package  for 
comb  honey,  and  this  should  apply  with  equal 
weight  to  extracted-honey  packages.  The  fact 
of  using  old  oil  cans  would  be  as  detrimental  to 
our  pursuit  as  to  return  to  the  old  system  of 
producing  strained  honey  (bees  and  pollen). 

I  notice  a  report  of  J.  Z.  Rhodes,  of  Verndale, 
Minn.,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Jan.  2, 
which  states  that  he  began  the  season  of  1895 
with  39  colonies,  and  increased  to  150,  and  har- 
vested 3000  lbs.  of  comb  honey  and  3000  of  ex- 
tracted. He  claims  to  be  a  beginner,  and  that 
he  knows  but  little  about  the  business.  I  ad- 
vise him  to  remain  in  the  dark,  as  he  will  not 
meet  with  such  success  as  this  after  he  is  out  of 
the  ABC  class,  especially  these  drouthy  sea- 
sons. Eli  AS  Fox. 

Hiilsboro,  Wis. 
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THE    MIDRIB    OBJECTIONABLE    TO   CONSUMERn; 
A  VALUABLE  ARTICLE. 


By  John  Handel. 

Is  the  too  liberal  use  of  wax  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  honey?  This  is  a  matter  worth  in- 
quiring into.  Wax  in  comb  honey  is  an  adul- 
teration; and  the  consumer  who  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  swallow  it  Is  not  easily  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportion 
is  artificial.  The  stack  of  cuds  left  after  eating 
a  small  chunk  of  comb  honey  will  arouse  his 
suspicions;  and  upon  inquiry  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  article  has  been  tampered  with;  and  the 
small  quantity  argument  (1  or  IX  P^r  cent)  will 
not  down,  any  more  than  the  wax  itself,  even  If 
shown  that  the  adulterant  Is  higher  priced  than 
the  combination ;  consequently,  consumers,  once 
satisfied  that  the  solid  structure,  or  comb,  is  doc- 


tored up  by  us,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  have 
any  faith  in  the  filling?  All  but  those  who 
are  wilfully  blind  will  notice  the  so-called  "  fish- 
bone," as  the  knife  or  teeth  pass  through  this 
artificial  center  of  comb  honey,  even  if  It  be 
"extra  thin'*  foundation.  Therefore,  while 
trying  to  deceive  others  we  may  be  injuring 
ourselves. 

NOTHING    NEW    UNDER   THE    SUN. 

After  reviewing  the  ground  that  bee-journals 
have  gone  over  In  the  past  year  I  find  very  few 
short  cuts  and  easy  methods  offered—nothing  to 
encourage  us  to  make  an  extra  effort  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  as  though 
every  correspondent  took  a  special  delight  In 
"  knocking  the  stuffing  "  out  of  the  most  prom- 
ising new  features  put  forth  the  year  before. 
Those  automatic  contrivances, which  are  watch- 
ed with  anxiety  by  the  sidewalk  bee-master, 
were  kicked  about  until  of  late  I  see  nothing 
of  them  any  more.  Yet  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  a  hive  built  on  the  principle  of  the  "  penny 
In  the  slot"  machine!  We  could  then  "push 
the  button,"  and  the  bees  would  do  the  rest. 

While  dealers  and  commission  men  are  get- 
ting a  "  roasting,"  some  of  us  might  as  well  look 
up  the  other  side,  and  thaw  out  some  of  the 
producers.  In  the  past  ten  years  I  have  pro- 
duced, probably,  seventeen  tons  of  comb  honey. 
About  80  per  cent  of  it  was  shipped  to  a  distant 
market,  some  to  commission  men  ;  but  most  of 
it  was  sold  to  dealers.  Out  of  this  whole  amount 
sent,  I  had  a  loss  of  less  than  50 lbs.  from  break- 
age ;  19  lbs.  was  stolen  while  In  transit.  My 
returns  (when  the  price  was  not  agreed  upon) 
were  always  satisfactory.  But  my  success  In 
this  line  led  me  to  speculate.  I  bought  a  lot  of 
honey  from  otherwise  reliable  and  honest  pro- 
ducers, and,  judging  from  what  I  could  see 
through  glass,  perfectly  competent  in  grading 
honey.  So  I  shipped  It  without  opening  the 
crates;  and  for  that  reason,  or  some  other,  that 
honey  broke  down,  leaked,  got  wormy,  and  they 
said  all  but  the  front  row  (that  next  to  the 
glass)  was  dark.  I  wrote  and  told  them  what  it 
cost  me,  and  asked  them  to  try  to  get  that  much 
out  of  it.  The  amount  was  sent  me,  but  they 
said  It  was  not  worth  it,  and  that  they  did  not 
want  any  more  honey  from  me. 

DRAWN   COMBS   IN   SECTIONS. 

Dr.  Peete,  p.  102,  expressed  it  exactly  when  he 
said  that  sections  put  on  a  hive  a  second  and 
third  time  look  like  old  nest-eggs.  I  too  have 
learned  the  value  of  drawn  comb;  but  the  labor 
of  extracting  the  honey  from  the  partly  filled 
sections  Is  what  I  dread.  And  right  here  I 
would  ask  B.  Taylor  how  to  overcome  this  (to 
me)  difficult  task.  Does  he  uncap  them  with 
his  handy  comb-leveler? 

While  extracting  those  partly  filled  sections  a 
great  many  of  the  combs  break  out,  evidently 
because  I  "  haven't  learned  the  trade  yet"  (see 
page  103).  Is  there  any  other  advantage  claim- 
ed for  that  "  bottom  starter" ?   OOQiC 
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Most  colonies,  if  managed  rightly,  will  boild 
down  to  the  bottom  of  sections;  and  if  a  colony 
iDSists  on  leaving  a  bee-space  I  find  it  less  trou- 
ble to  pinch  the  top  starter  from  that  queen 
than  to  put  a  bottom  starter  in  all  the  sections. 
Now,  instead  of  extracting  the  honey  from  part- 
ly filled  sections,  I  break  or  tear  the  cappings, 
and  also  the  cells,  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  center,  or  base;  then  if  some  colonies  are 
short  of  stores,  a  super  full  of  those  dripping 
sections  will  make  them  hustle  while  extract- 
ing, trimming,  and  keeping  robbers  away.  Or 
if  those  sections  are  left  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere,  nearly  all  the  honey  will  run 
out;  then  let  the  bees  do  the  rest.  Then  to 
make  this  drawn  comb  go  as  far  as  possible,  I 
cat  it  out  of  the  old  sections,  divide  it  in  two  or 
three  pieces,  then  dip  the  long  side  of  each  into 
melted  wax,  and  quickly  press  in  the  top  of  a 
nice  clean  section. 

STAINED   SECTIONS. 

How  to  prevent  bees  from  staining  and  var- 
nishing the  sections  has  puzzled  my  mind  a 
great  deal.  Smoothing  the  way  for  the  bee  that 
Is  loaded  with  propolis  will  accomplish  much; 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  every  thing  being 
smooth  inside  of  a  hive  very  often  saves  that 
bee  the  trouble  of  gathering  a  load  of  varnish. 
But  the  numerous  little  cracks,  and  uneven  sur- 
face between  sections,  offer  great  inducements 
to  the  little  plasterers,  especially  along  toward 
fall.  Accurate  fitting,  and  wedging  sections  in 
tight,  will  remedy  the  matter  to  some  extent  on 
the  inside  of  sections;  and  if  Mr.  B.  Taylor  will 
allow  me  to  use  his  expression,  1  will  say  that, 
whoever  allows  his  bees  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  outside  of  sections, ''  has  not  yet  learned  his 
trade." 

PBKVENTION   OF    PARTLY   FILLED   SECTIONS. 

Like  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  I  give  my  bees  plenty  of 
room,  so  as  to  discourage  them  from  swarming 
daring  the  honey-fiow;  but  instead  of  **  piling 
on  an  unlimited  amount  of  supers,  with  sec- 
tions, at  or  near  the  end  of  the  flow,'*  I  put  on 
super-holders  fiited  with  top-bars  only.  A  set 
of  top-  bars,  or  lath,  with  %-in.  starters,  are  fit- 
ted over  the  super-holder,  and  a  set  of  pattern 
slats  to  the  bottom.  Should  the  bees  fill  this 
entirely  with  honey,  they  of  course  will  fasten 
the  combs  down  to  the  pattern-slats.  But  they 
will  peel  off;  then  cut  the  end  of  the  combs  from 
the  holder,  and  you  have  nice  half-depth  combs 
that  will  sell  or  extract  easily.  I  have  even 
shipped  them  (before  cutting  them  out),  and 
they  sold  like  hot  cakes,  probably  because  it 
was  in  a  new  form. 

Savanna,  111. 

[Very  many,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  our 
honey -producers,  use  full  sheets  in  sections, 
and  it  is  bo  doubt  true,  as  you  Intimate,  that 
snch  sheets  cause  more  of  a  fishbone  than  the 
narrower  starters.  We  as  bee-keepers  do  not 
object;  but  consumers,  not  knowing  any  thing 
about  foundation,  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  comb  honey  Is  ''manufactured.'*    There 


is  now  chance  along  the  line  of  making  use  of 
thinner  foundation;  and  the  new  process  gives 
us  hope  that  we  can  use  such  an  article,  and 
yet  such  sufficiently  strong  so  that  bees  will  not 
tear  It  down. 

I  have  for  some  time  advocated  supers  in 
which  compression  of  the  sections  is  a  feature. 
On  my  first  bicycle- tour  I  observed  that  the 
bee-keepers  who  used  crates  or  supers  that 
would  squeeze  sections  tight  had  less  propolis 
along  the  edge  of  the  sections  than  those  who 
did  not  use  compression.  To  secure  this  more 
perfectly,  the  section -holder  super  was  devised, 
with  wooden  separators,  and  wide  enough  to 
reach  the  whole  depth  of  the  section.— B2d.] 


OOYBSHMEirr  AID  TO  BBE-KXEP1B8. 

THE  KIND  OF  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED,  AND  HOW  TO 
GET  IT. 

By  W.  K,  Morrison, 

There  Is  no  more  vital  question  to  bee-keep- 
ers than  this:  *'  What  can  be  done  to  advance 
the  sale  of  honey  ?  *'  I  shall  make  the  state- 
ment without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  no  people  are  so  prejudiced  against  honey 
as  the  Americans,  and  for  good  reasons.  The 
newspapers,  in  season  and  out,  have  persisted 
that  the  American  bee-man  is  nothing  but  a 
cute/ascal.  There  is  hardly  an  **influentiar* 
paper  in  the  country  that  has  not  given  space 
to  the  "  Wiley  lie,"  or  something  like  it.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  by  all  our  fraternity,  that 
one  reason  why  Prof.  Wiley  succeeded  so  well 
was  that  he  was  a  government  official,  suppos- 
ed to  be  well  posted  on  agricultural  matters.  I 
am  also  sure  of  another  thing,  which  Is,  that, 
had  Mr.  Wiley  made  similar  assertions  In  re- 
gard to  bee-keepers  while  in  the  employ  of 
either  France  or  (Germany,  suitable  punish- 
ment would  have  been  immediately  dealt  out 
to  him.  In  truth  and  in  fact,  his  reputation 
would  have  been  damaged  for  life.  Bee-keep- 
ers who  live  In  the  country  have  little  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  public  opinion  has 
been  led  astray  in  this  matter. 

Another  thing,  many  people  have  been  led  to 
put  up  their  honey  In  bottles  marked  ''  extract- 
ed.** Now,  If  such  would  only  inquire  among 
their  city  friends  they  would  find  out  that 
''strained*'  is  what  people  want.  The  "ex- 
tracted '*  suggests  machinery.  When  I  bought 
my  "  Cowan  **  I  found  a  strainer  attached  to  the 
machine.  What  was  It  for,  Mr.  Editor?  On  a 
close  inquiry  you  will  find  that  lots  of  people 
"  like  the  good  old  strained  honey.**  My  advice 
is  to  put  neither  "strained**  nor  "extracted** 
on  your  packages.  Sell  It  for  honey.  But  Just 
here  somebody  says,  '*  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  government?  **  so  I  must  change. 

One  reason,  and  the  great  reason,  why  the 
bee-keeper  fails  to  sell  his  honey  at  a  reasona- 
ble figure  is  that  people  do  not  understand  what 
a  valuable  product  he  has  produced,  so  it  be- 
comes his  duty  to  educate  the  "masses.**  I 
propose,  however,  that  we  compel  the  recognl- 
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tion  of  our  business  by  the  government,  who 
will  help  educate.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives know  nothing  about  the  pursuit,  but  they 
are  doubtless  willing  to  learn  a  little.  At  the 
same  time,  we  might  take  the  newspaper  men 
under  our  wing  and  give  them  a  bagful  of 
news.  One  of  the  features  of  European  life  Is 
shows  or  exhibitions  of  many  home  pursuits. 
Lately  Americans  have  taken  very  kindly  to 
similar  a£fairs  at  home,  and  we  now  see  poul- 
try, dog,  horse,  and  even  cat  shows  an  annual 
'*  function."  Now,  does  it  not  seem  rather 
strange  that  the  cat-men  were  able  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  yet  no  effort  made 
to  advertise  the  industrious  bee  and  its  deli- 
cious product? 

What  I  now  propose  Is  that  we  have  a  nation- 
al bee  and  honey  show,  and  that  we  hold  the 
first  exhibition  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1896,  and  intrust  the  local 
management  to  theofiBcials  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department.  It  would  serve  to 
enlighten  them  in  regard  to  the  value  of  bee 
culture,  and  stir  up  their  energies.  The  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  taken  to  have  an  immense 
sale  of  honey  after  the  show.  The  honey-deal- 
ers of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  would  need  to  be  there,  atfd  buy 
their  honey  on  the  spot.  No  *  sight  unseen" 
about  this  method.  My  reasons  for  selecting 
Washington  are  that  we  could  secure  more  help 
there,  as  our  cities  do  not  contain,  as  a  rule, 
many  large  bee-keepers.  Another  thing,  it 
would  secure  a  support  from  Congress  that  can 
not  be  had  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  officers  of 
the  government  could  shut  their  eyes  no  longer 
to  the  importance  of  the  bee-keepers'  art. 

Many  comments  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  regard  to  the  unjust  treatment  accord- 
ed itie  apiarian  interest;  but  I  think  we  may 
blame  that  on  our  laxity  in  asking  for  help.  A 
large  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  leads  me  to  say  that  there 
are  but  few  of  them  who  would  not  vote  money 
freely  to  assist  us,  provided  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves. All  they  ask  of  us  Is  that  we  bee-keep- 
ers show  what  we  can  do.  Cities  often  throw 
out  inducements  for  a  good  show,  and  Wash- 
ington is  not  behind  the  age  in  any  respect. 

Over  every  entrance,  and  placarded  all  about, 
would  be  an  Inscription  reading  like  this:  **Ten 
thousand  dollars  reward  to  any  man  who  can 
make  a  piece  of  comb  honey  by  machinery,  or 
who  can  produce  any  proven  to  have  been  made 
by  any  means  other  than  bees."  Our  supply- 
dealers  would  all  make  a  good  show  at  such  a 
display.  This  alone  would  assist  the  public  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  bee  and  honey  trade. 
Persons  having  large  quantities  of  honey  for 
sale  would  send  it  to  the  show  to  be  sold.  Suit- 
able displays  of  all  apiarian  Inventions  would 
attract  many  observers.  There  should  be  a 
good   display  of   honey-flowers.     The  bottle- 


manufacturers  would  not  forget  us.  Methods 
of  using  honey  would  not  be  overlooked,  and  so 
on.  The  North  American  could  be  held  there, 
with  a  chance  of  an  audience.  Last,  but  not 
least,  every  bee-keeper  who  intended  visiting 
the  show  would  send  a  letter  to  his  Congress- 
man, telling  him  of  his  anticipated  trip,  invit- 
ing him  to  meet  him  at  the  show.  I  see  no 
reason  why  bee-keepers  should  remain  in  the 
background  any  longer. 
Devonshire,  Bermuda. 

[Mr.  Morrison  makes  a  good  point  when  he 
suggests  that  we  need  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  general  press  to  educate  consumers  in 
regard  to  our  industry.  The  press,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Prof.  Wiley,  did  us  a 
most  irreparable  damage,  and  this  same  agency 
is  the  one  to  repair  the  damage,  if  done  at  all. 
I  believe  friend  Morrison's  plan  is  feasible,  and 
GLBANmoB  is  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  pos- 
sible; but  I  would  suggest  that  the  plan  be  laid 
before  the  Bee-keepers'  Union  or  the  North 
American,  or,  better  still,  before  the  new  Union 
that  may  be  organized.  If  sanctioned  by  such 
a  body  It  could  then  be  taken  up  by  the  bee- 
lournals,  and  pushed  for  all  there  is  in  it. 
with  a  big  bee  and  honey  show  in  Washington 
there  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  would  give  us  long  write- 
ups;  and  such  notices  would  go  a  long  way  to 
counteract  the  Wiley  '*  pleasantry." 

If  the  other  industries  of  the  country  can 
afford  to  have  such  shows,  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  land  ought  to  have  them;  and  If  we  can 
not  secure  the  funds  from  the  national  govern- 
ment to  defray  the  expense,  let  the  Union  take 
hold  of  it,  and,  if  necessary,  disburse  some  of  its 
funds  already  in  the  treasury.  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  money  could  be  more  Judiciously 
expended  than  In  that  line.  The  supply-dealers 
of  the  country  will  be  willing,  I  think,  to  do 
their  share. 

I  should  like  to  have  this  subject  discussed, 
so  that  it  may,  after  proper  deliberation,  be 
laid  before  some  national  organization  of  bee- 
keepers.—Ed.J 


A  CAPITAL  METHOD  OF  SELLING  HONEY  DIRECT, 
WITHOUT  SOLICITING  OB  PEDDLING. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  produce 
honey  by  the  ton,  I  relinquished  the  home  mar- 
ket, leaving  it  to  small  producers,  although  I 
have  still  a  considerable  local  demand.  I  have 
not  offered  a  pound  of  honey  to  any  one  In  this 
town  of  8000  inhabitants  for  over  ten  years,  and 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand without  purchasing  from  others.  How 
have  I  found  my  customers?  you  may  ask.  This 
is  how:  I  took  up  '*  Bradstreet*s  Report,"  and 
turned  to  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  North- 
west. In  every  city,  town,  and  village  I  select- 
ed and  listed  the  names  of  grocers,  druggists, 
and  fruit-dealers,  taking  great  care  to  enter  the 
names  of  none  but  those  who  were  rated  as 
*'good."  To  each  of  these  I  mailed  a  price  list 
(one  of  which  I  inclose,  which  you  will  notice 
is  dated  seven  years  ago,  and  Is  the  last  I  need- 
ed to  send  out).  From  that  day  to  the  present 
I  have  not  had  to  Seek  a  customer. 

Owen  Sound,  On^.g.,.^^,  .^Ql.  McKnioht. 
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FBAHOE'B  BBPOBT  FOB  THB  LAST  FIFTBEH 
7EAB8. 

AN  INTEBBSTrae  SERIES  O?  FIGUBSS;  THE  PAST 

SEASON  SO  POOR  THAT,, INSTEAD  OF  FEEDING, 

THEY  KUXED  THB  BEES. 


By  E.  Frcmce. 

Id  glancing  over  my  records  for  three  or  four 
years  I  find  that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as 
we  did  in  former  years.  In  looking  back  I  find 
I  hav6  records  back  to  1877.  We  always  got 
some  honey  — enough  to  winter  the  bees,  and 
some  to  sell. 

In  1880  we  had  124  colonies;  extracted  6000 
lbs.,  and  called  that  a  poor  year.  We  let  out  on 
shares  about  50  colonies.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
bees  wintered  very  badly*  for  it  was  a  very  hard 
winter.  The  partnership  yard  went  down  from 
60  to  3  weak  colonies.  The  cause  of  the  loss  was 
a  location  too  windy,  a  long  winter,  and  a  too 
free  use  of  the  extractor.  We  got,  however, 
that  year,  4000  lbs.  extracted.  We  had,  in  the 
fall  of  1880,  all  told,  220  colonies,  but  all  were 
extracted  too  closely;  and,  having  had  a  hard 
winter,  we  were  obliged  to  feed  heavily  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  We  saved  only  75  colonies,  and 
increased  to  157  in  the  fall.  We  extracted  2000 
lbs.,  but  were  careful  to  leave  the  beei  enough 
to  winter  on.  By  this  time  we  had  learned 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  extract  too  closely.  About 
this  time  we  began  to  get  our  bees  into  cha£f- 
lined  hives,  and  we  packed  all  the  bees  with 
chaff  cushions  and  straw  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  all  out  of  doors. 

In  March,  1882,  the  weather  was  open,  and  up 
to  that  time  bees  had  wintered  well.  My  rec- 
ord does  not  say  how  many  colonies  we  had 
that  spring;  but  we  took  13,000  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  with  295 
colonies. 

In  the  winter  of  1882-'83  we  lost  very  few;  but 
they  deserted  badly  in  the  spring.  We  got  into 
working  order  with  211  colonies.  That  was  a 
rainy  spring.  White  clover  was  a  big  crop.  We 
commenced  to  extract  June  26.  Basswood  be- 
gan to  blossom  July  1,  and  was  done  the  23d.  It 
rained  so  much  during  the  basswood  flow  that 
all  the  bees  got  from  it  was  a  winter  supply. 
The  amount  of  surplus  was  22,059  lbs.  I  have 
no  record  of  the  number  of  colonies  in  the  fall. 

In  1884-'85  the  number  of  colonies  was  291; 
fall  connt,  455;  extracted  honey,  31,283  lbs.; 
comb  honey,  206  lbs.  This  season  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  cold  winter,  during  which  there 
were  40  days  of  zero  and  below.  It  was  first 
below  zero  Nov.  24;  12  below  the  25th.  The 
coldest  day  was  Jan.  22,  which  was  34  below. 
January  was  a  very  cold  month— 15  days  below 
zero.  Bees  had  their  last  fly  Nov.  15.  Feb.  3, 
the  temperature  at  noon  was  40.  Bees  came 
out  some,  and  many  fell  on  the  snow.  We  got 
through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1885  with  321 
colonies  out  of  516— good,  bad,  and  poor.  Sur- 
plus extracted  was  30,079  lbs. 


The  winter  of  1886-'7  was  a  pretty  cold  one  — 
much  snow,  followed  by  rainy  spring  and  mud- 
dy roads.    We  sold  one  apiary  of  50  colonies, 
shipping  them  to  Broadhead,  Wis.    From  these 
50  colonies  was  taken  10,000  lbs.  of  honey  that 
summer.    We  started  In  the  spring  with  396 
colonies;  increased  to  507  in  the  fall,  and  ex- 
tracted ourselves  42,489  lbs.    After  the  honey 
season  we  had  dry  weather,  which  killed  out 
the  white  clover  except  in  low  ground,  and  but 
little  left  there.    In  the  fall  of  1886  we  had  507 
colonies,  of  which  we  lost  97  as  follows: 
Home     yard,  fall,  66;  spring,  61;  loss,   5    ^ 
Cravln       **       **     113;      "       104;  loss,  9 
Burnoy      **       *' .    76;       **        74;  loss,   2 
Watters    "       "      89;       "         68;  loss,  21 
Adkins      "       "•      04;       '*         45;  loss,  49 
South        "       "      69;       *•         58;  loss,  11 

Total    -    -    -      507;       **       410;  97 

We  had,  therefore,  410  colonies  to  commence 
the  spring  of  1887. 

From  the  above  report  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  winter  loss. 
This  was  caused  by  extracting  too  much  from 
the  Adkins,  Watters,  and  South  yards.  Those 
three  yards  were  extracted  the  fourth  time.  No 
other  yard  was  extracted  more  than  three 
times.  There  was  taken  from  the  Adkins  yard\ 
June  26,  1464  lbs.;  South  yard,  June  25,  1368 
lbs.;  Watters  yard,  June  24, 1829  lbs.— making  a 
total  of  4661  lbs.  It  is  plain  that  we  lost  the 
bees  by  extracting  too  late,  as  it  was  Just  at  the 
close  of  the  basswood  season.  But  after  all 
that,  4661  lbs  of  honey  was  worth,  at  6  cts.  per 
lb.,  $279.66.  How  much  more  would  the  bees 
have  been  worth?  We  got  the  cash  for  the 
honey,  and  had  410  colonies  of  bees  left,  and  the 
seasons  have  been  very  poor  since,  so  I  think  we 
are  just  as  well  off.  But  it  was  bad  manage- 
ment that  caused  so  great  a  winter  loss.  Bees, 
to  winter  well,  must  have  plenty  of  good  feed. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  the  latter  part 
of  1886  we  got  only  5000  lbs.  of  honey  from  our 
410  colonies,  spring  count.  We  went  into  win- 
ter in  good  shape. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  we  had  431  colonies.  It 
was  wet;  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  pre- 
vious year,  we  got  only  11,629  lbs.  of  extracted, 
195  comb,  and  increased  to  588  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  we  had  531  colonies,  and 
secured  26,070  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  This 
was  a  dry  summer,  and  there  was  no  white  clo- 
ver for  the  next  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  we  had  649  colonies.  The 
winter  was  mild,  and  bees  wintered  well.  It 
was  warm  in  March  and  April,  and  cold  and  dry 
in  May.  The  last  of  May  and  first  part  of  June 
was  wet  and  cold.  White  clover  was  scarce. 
June  was  a  wet  month,  and  no  clover  honey, 
and  very  little  from  basswood.  We  extracted, 
however,  3125  lbs.  Of  colonies,  fall  count,  we 
had  661. 

March,  1891,  was  a  cold  month,  with  a  foot  of 
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snow.  The  first  half  of  April  was  wet  and 
cold.  April  20  all  the  bees  were  looked  over, 
and  fed  some.  May  was  dry  —  too  dry  for  clo- 
ver, and  we  had  12  frosts  In  May.  June  gave 
us  some  rain.  Colonies,  spring  count,  were  580, 
and  the  honey  crop  was  30,000  lbs. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  number  of  colonies, 
spring  count,  was  620.  That  was  a  poor  year 
for  honey  —  too  wet;  very  rainy  season;  thou- 
sands of  clover-stalks  came  up  from  seed,  and 
grew  finely.  The  bees  barely  made  a  living, 
getting  nothing  from  the  clover.  July  11  was 
the  first  day  that  we  could  open  a  hive  without 
using  a  tent.  The  bees  got  a  little  honey  from 
basswood,  but  not  enough-  to  winter  on.  We 
fed  14  barrels  of  sugar,  and  it  looked  as  if  1893 
would  be  a  good  honey  year,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  save  the  bees  if  possible,  so  we  fed  and 
fixed  them  up  as  well  as  we  knew  how. 

The  winter  of  1893-*4  was  a  very  hard  one  — 
deep  snow,  and  a  very  cold  average.  The  con- 
dition of  the  bees  was  not  as  good  as  during 
the  previous  year.  It  was  cold  and  wet  through 
March  and  April.  Bees  had  to  be  nursed  care- 
fully to  save  them.  May  1,  queens  quit  laying; 
no  uncapped  brood  in  the  combs  in  any  of  the 
colonies ;  cold  wet  weather  until  the  8th  of 
Jtfay;  then  it  turned  off  warm,  and  egg-laying 
commenced  again.  We  lost  a  great  many  bees. 
When  we  got  into  working  order  we  had  323 
colonies  alive,  some  of  them  weak.  Clover  was 
very  abundant,  but  there  was  not  much  honey 
in  it  until  June  20.  Then  we  had  a  busy  time 
until  July  20,  when  the  basswood  was  finished  ; 
and  by  that  time  the  clover  was  all  dried  up. 
What  young  clover  there  was  from  seed  was 
dead.  In  1893  we  extracted  39  245  lbs.  of  honey, 
besides  taking  honpy  In  brood -combs  from  the 
home  yard  —  over  2000  lbs.  —  that  I  put  into  our 
^omb-room  for  feeding,  if  it  should  be  wanted. 
All  the  bees  went  into  winter  quarters  well 
supplied  with  honey. 

In  the  spring  of  18iW  we  had  426  colonies  — 
spring  count.  May  28  the  b*fe»  were  in  good 
condition,  but  ihpre  was  but  little  to  gather. 
The  drouth  killed  ihe  clover  the  previous  year; 
cold  and  hot  by  spells,  getting  too  dry  for  gras^-i, 
and  it  was  a  very  dry  summer.  Bees  got  a  win- 
ter supply  from  basswood,  and  we  extracted 
3700  lbs. 

In  the  spring  of  1895.  owing  to  the  very  dry 
weather  since  June.  1893.  nearly  every  thing 
was  dried  up.  There  was  no  hay  that  year, 
and  oats  not  a  fourth  of  a  crop,  and  very  little 
corn.  Small  fruit  plants  died.  We  had  four 
acres  of  blackberries,  and  all  died— not  a  single 
berry  last  year.  We  had  a  late  frost  that  killed 
the  most  of  the  basswood -blossoms.  There 
was  no  clover.  We  fed  some  to  keep  the  bees 
alive,  in  hopes  they  would  gf*t  a  winter  supply 
from  basswood.  Vain  hope!  They  got  some; 
but  when  fall  came  we  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  feed  heavily  or  let  the   bees   starve.    We 


bought  7  barrels  of  sugar;  fed  that,  and  killed 
160  colonies,  and  let  the  other  bees  take  what 
little  honey  they  had,  saving  the  combs.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  colonies  we  are  trying  to 
winter— about  300,  more  or  less.  Why  did  we 
not  feed  all  ?  First,  want  of  money;  second,  I 
didn*t  think  it  would  pay.  Clover  is  all  dead  — 
no  prospect  of  a  honey -crop  next  year,  and  the 
case  Is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  Then  there  was  a  big  crop  of  clo- 
ver on  the  ground.  It  looked  then  as  though  it 
would  pay  to  feed,  and  it  did;  but  now  every 
thing  is  dried  up.  If  it  is  as  dry  next  year  as  it 
has  been  the  last  two  years,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing raised  about  here.  Wells  are  giving  out  in 
all  directions.  Well-drillers  are  busy  sinking 
wells  deeper.  One  man  had  a  well  80  feet  deep. 
He  bragged  about  his  well  being  so  strong;  but 
it  gave  out.  He  has  drilled  120  feet  below  the 
bottom,  making  the  well  200  feet,  but  no  water 
yet.  My  nice  large  Dutchess  apple-trees  are 
nearly  all  dried  to  death.  My  sister  has  a  fine 
grove  of  oak  timber  about  her  house.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  trees  are  dead.  Drouth  did  it.  I 
Just  mention  these  things  to  show  how  dry  it  is 
here.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
the  north  part  of  this  State  this  summer,  but 
we  have  been  skipped. 

I  hated  dreadfully  to  kill  the  bees,  but  who 
can  blame  me  for  doing  it?  Perhaps  some 
would  like  to  know  how  we  did  it— kill  the  bees 
and  let  the  other  bees  have  the  honey.  First 
we  examined  them  all  in  the  yard.  Nearly  all 
had  some  honey  in  most  of  the  combs,  at  their 
tops.  The  amount  varied  greatly.  Some  would 
have  enough  to  winter,  some  half,  some  less,  a 
few  nothing.  We  parted  the  combs  so  we  could 
see  what  they  had,  and  marked  on  top  of  the 
honey-board  2  or  4,  6  or  8,  or  "  kill."  Those  fig- 
ures meant  so  many  3- lb.  feeders.  Then  we  put 
on  the  feeders  of  sugar  syrup.  We  would  then 
go  to  a  hive  marked  ''  kill,"  and,  with  the  smo- 
ker filled  with  tobacco-stems  afire,  blow  into 
the  hive  a  thick  smudge  of  smoke.  That  made 
the  bees  helpless.  Then  we  opened  the  hive 
and  swept  the  bees  off  the  combs  and  out  of  the 
hive  into  a  box,  setting  the  combs  outside  of  the 
hive.  The  other  bees  would  pile  on  to  the 
combs  to  clean  up  the  honey.  When  the  combs 
were  covered  with  bees  we  set  them  in  the  hive 
and  let  the  bees  work  out  the  honey  and  carry 
it  home.  We  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
buried  the  bees,  then  went  home,  a  When  Iwe 
came  back  in  a  couple  of  days  to  get  the  feeders 
we  carried  the  empty  combs  home. 

Platteville,  Wis.,  Nov.  28. 

[It  seems  .ike  a  foolish  thing  to  do.  destroy 
property  —  that  is,  to  kill  the  bees  outright  in- 
stead of  letting  them  take  their  chances;  but 
perhaps  under  the  circumstances  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  done.  It  strikes  me  I  would 
have  scratched  around  hard  for  some  other  ex- 
pedient. If  you  had  advertised  that  you  had  so 
many  colonies  that  you  would  give  away  pro- 
viding some  one  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
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shipping-boxes  and  the  few  combs  that  would 
be  necessary  to  go  along  lo  give  them  stores, 
Tou  would  have  found  a  customer.  These  bees, 
ID  not  a  few  localities  not  many  miles  away, 
would  have  bi'on  worth  the  freight,  and  more 
too,  even  if  they  were  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  strengthen  up  weak  colonies.  Yes, 
J  think  you  would  have  found  Fom«<  one  who 
woold  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  littln  some- 
thing for  the  bees. 

You  say  that  north  of  you  in  your  State  they 
had  rains.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  api- 
aries had  stores,  but  were  short  of  bees.  The 
fall  that  1  called  upon  you.  Dr.  Miller,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois,  had  to  feed  his  bees 
the  entire  season  to  keep  them  from  starving. 
A  run  of  about  only  eighty  miles  on  the  bicvcle, 
west  and  north,  brought  me  into  the  southern 

Sirt  of  your  State,  Browntown.  Wis.,  where 
arry  Lathrop  holds  forth.  His  hundred  colo- . 
nies  had  done  well  that  season,  and.  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  were  storing  honey  at  a  rapid 
rate  from  a  species  of  wild  sunflower:  and  yet 
the  doctor*s  bpes  were  being  fed.  Your  own 
bees  that  season  bad  done  poorly.  Now,  this 
shows  that  a  difference  of  only  eighty  miles 
makes  a  marked  difference  in  the  honey- flow 
and  the  condition  of  the  bees.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  more  than  one  bee-keeper  who 
woold  gladly  have  paid  the  freight,  and  a  little 
more,  for  a  distance  bv  rail  of  eighty  or  twice 
eighty  miles  for  a  lot  of  good  bees  to  strengthen 
up  their  weak  stocks. 

Say —  the  next  time  yon  or  any  one  else  finds 
himself  confronted  with  this  condition,  write 
OS  before  destroying  the  bees,  and  we  will  give 
yon  a  free  advertisement.  In  which  you  can  of- 
fer to  give  awav  bees  to  any  one  who  will  pay 
all  expenses.  While  you  are  about  it  you  bad 
better  tuck  on  a  price  of,  say,  50  cents  a  colony, 
for  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  away  outright. 

Your  records  for  the  past  l.'S  years  are  very 
interesting,  as  showing  what  has  been  done  by 
large  extensive  beekeepers.  You  have  suffered 
heavy  winter  losses  at  times:  but  it  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  how,  the  following  season,  you  re- 
covered those  losses  by  increase,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  honey  secured.  With  plenty  of  hives 
and  empty  combs,  there  are  here  great  possibil- 
ities. I  remember  one  season,  at  our  Shane 
yard,  all  In  single- walled  hives,  we  lost  some 
sixty  colonies  out  of  about  seventy.  The  re- 
maining ten  or  twelve,  fair  to  good.  I  increased 
the  following  season  to  some  eighty  good  strong 
colonies,  and  secured  a  good  crop  of  honey  be- 
sides.—Ed.] 

^    I    ^ 

HOW  B.  TATLOB  USES  HIS  SMALL  ''  HAHDr * 
BEE-HIVE. 

NOT  LARGE  HIVKS.  BUT  SMALL  ONES  CAPABLE 
OP  EXPANSION. 


By  B.  Taylor. 

In  the  American  Bee  Jowmal  for  Jan.  16.  Dr. 
Miller  says: 

Dadaht  with  his  Big  Hives. -Chas.  Dndant  cer- 
tainly makes  a  strong  showing  In  favor  of  plenty  of 
room  in  the  brood-chamber,  and  I'm  looking  with 
interest  for  some  reply  from  the  advocates  of  small 
hires.  I'd  like  to  see  the  tvo  D's  lock  horns— he  of 
Borodino,  and  the  Frenchman.  What  about  a  big 
lot  of  bees  reared  too  late  to  work  on  the  harvef«t  ? 
Breo  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  eight-frame  Is  too 
Maall,  why.  Mr.  Dudant,  can't  we  use  two  of  them 
fbr  each  colony  ? 

I  have  been,  and  am  still,  an  advocate  of  a 

small  hive;  but  as  my  position  seems  to  be  mls- 

onderstood  I  will  again  explain.    The  question 


of  large  or  small  brood -chambers  was  raised 
early  in  the  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Bee-keepers*  Society  at  Chicago,  In  1893,  and  I 
then  intended  lo  explain  fully  my  position,  and 
prove  that  Mr.  Dadant  and  myself  were  not  so 
far  apart  as  it  might  seem;  but  sickness  pre- 
vented my  presence  at  the  meetings,  so  I  could 
not  explain,  except  that  I  remember  of  saying, 
at  the  first  day*s  meeting  at  which  I  was  pres- 
ent, that  my  hives  would  hold  either  '*a  bushel 
or  a  barrel**  at  the  will  of  the  bee-keeper.  I 
have  always  used  a  large  hive,  even  for  comb 
honey,  at  certain  periods  of  the  season.  I  have 
used  fei  large  hive  for  extracting,  at  all  times, 
except  in  winter  and  early  spring.  My  hives 
hold  1000  inches  of  brood-combs  each;  and  when 
used  singly,  mine  is  a  small  hive.  Two  of  them 
can  be  put  together  in  two  seconds,  and  then  It 
is  a  large  hive.  Three  or  more  can  be  added  in 
the  same  way,  to  increase  the  hive  to  any  size 
that  Mr.  Dadant  could  possibly  desire.  Next 
season  I  shall  run  part  of  my  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted, and  will  give  those  colonies  two  hives 
for  a  broodnest.  I  will  put  a  queen -excluding 
honey -board  on  this,  and  then  use  lis  many 
hives  exactly  like  the  brood-hives,  and  filled 
with  extracting-combs,  as  are  needed  to  store 
the  entire  crop  of  honey.  At  the  end  of  the 
white- honey  season  I  will  use  an  escape- board 
under  these  extracting- hives,  and  in  one  night 
the  bees  will  be  out  of  them,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  single  cell  of  brood  in  them  to  disturb  one*s 
feelings.  These  combs  being  exactly  like  our 
brood -combs,  when  we  come  to  extracting  we 
can  save  suitable  ones  for  feeding.  If  we  wish 
to  use  white  hooey  for  that  purpose, and  any  of 
our  colonies  are  found  wanting  at  the  end  of 
the /al{  honey  season,  they  can  be  slipped  into 
the  light  colonies  with  less  trouble  than  any 
way  we  ever  fed;  but  we  do  not  expect  to  use 
whiU  honey  for  feeding.  We  know  that  well- 
ripened  dark  fall  honey  that  we  cau  find  a  mar- 
ket for  at  only  a  low  price,  if  at  all,  will  do  just 
as  well  to  winter  bees  on  as  the  more  salable 
white;  and  my  especial  reason  for  using  my 
''  Handy  **  hives  is  that  I  can  not  only  get  all 
the  honey  In  any  kind  of  flow,  but  I  can  easily 
get  all  the  white  honey  for  surplus,  either  comb 
or  extracted. 

Next  fall,  after  the  white  honey  is  removed 
from  the  hives,  I  will  put  a  cover  on  the  two 
hives  I  have  been  using  for  s  brood-nest,  so  the 
bees  may  fill  It  with  dark  honey  for  winter.  If 
the  fall  flow  is  good,  and  more  room  Is  needed, 
I  open  the  top  hive  and  remove  sealed  combs  of 
honey,  and  put  empty  ones  in  their  place  to  be 
filled,  so  there  will  at  all  times  be  vacant  room 
for  storing  all  the  nectar  within  reach  of  the 
bees.  The  combs  of  dark  honey  I  got  as  above 
are  the  store  from  which  I  will  draw  supplies 
for  feeding  light  colonies  for  wintering  and  for 
breeding  up  again  next  spring.  In  the  fall,  say 
early  in  October,  I  will  take  the  double  brood- 
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chamber  apart,  and  Into  one  section  of  it  I  will 
put  abundant  stores  to  last  the  colony  through 
the  winter.  The  bees  will  be  brushed  from  the 
removed  hive,  and  that  will  be  set  in  the  iron 
curing-house,  where  no  rats  or  mice  can  reach 
them  to  spoil  the  combs,  for  in  the  spring  I  will 
use  them  again  to  transform  my  small  hive  into 
a  large  one,  that  the  system  I  use  may  be  re- 
peated again. 

SMALL   HIVES,  WHY  BETTEB  FOB  WINTEBINe. 

All  my  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
bees  winter  best  in  a  small  hive  crowded  full  of 
bees,  and  with  Just  enough  stores  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  coming  to  want  or  being 
scrimped  during  confinement.  I  have  found, 
by  many  trials,  that  the  brood -combs  are  less 
liable  to  mold,  and  will  keep  sweeter,  when  the 
hive  is  crowded  well  with  bees,  and  I  believe 
the  bees  keep  more  uniformly  warm  under  such 
conditions.  And  I  know  positively  that  the 
combs  and  honey  in  the  hive  that  is  taken 
away  will  be  cleaner  and  purer  when  kept  in 
the  honey- house  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  two  remained  all  winter  with  the  bees  In 
them.  Next  spring  I  can  at  the  proper  time  set 
the  two  together  again  in  a  moment,  and  have 
a  large  brood-nest  again;  and  I  can  do  this 
easier  than  I  can  carry  these  big  double  hives 
(or  big  single  hives  of  equal  weight)  Into  the 
cellar  and  out  again;  for  I  have  found  by  expe- 
rience, especially  since  age  has  come  on,  and  my 
strength  has  waned,  that  a  small  hive,  even  of 
equal  weight,  is  more  easily  carried  and  han- 
dled than  a  large  one;  and  I  have  also  found 
that  a  small  hive  requires  less  room  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  that  there  can  be  many  more  of  them 
put  into  the  same  size  of  room,  with  less  crowd- 
ing. 

I  will  now  call  the  reader  of  this  back  to 
where  I  reduced  my  large  hive,  which  I  had 
been  using  with  all  the  advantages  claimed  by 
the  friends  of  large  single  hives  during  the 
honey  season.  It  is  now  a  small  hive  again, 
with  all  the  advantages  enumerated  above— 
compact,  comfortable,  and  healthy  for  the  bees; 
easy  to  handle,  and  economical  of  room  to  the 
apiarist.  How  can  you  prove  to  a  practical, 
intelligent  bee-keeper,  who  has  **  been  there,*' 
that  these  small  hives  are  not  good  when  prop- 
erly used?  The  combs  are  small,  and  more 
convenient  for  uncapping,  than  large  ones.  Mr. 
Dadant  admits  this  by  using  small  extracting- 
combs.  I  simply  use  all  one-sized  small  combs, 
without  losing  any  of  the  advantages  of  a  large 
hive,  and  I  gain  many  real  advantages,  and 
that  without  any  Increased  cost  In  material  or 
labor.  I  planned  my  small  '*  Handy  '*  hive,  es- 
pecially for  con.b  honey ;  but  I  have  written 
this  article  entirely  in  the  interest  of  extracted; 
and,  while  I  believe  my  present  conclusions  are 
correct,  yet  I  know  that  the  most  of  us  mistake 
mere  superstition  and  prejudice  for  knowledge. 
I  had    intended  to  stop  experimenting  ;    but 


there  are  so  many  of  the  leading  questions  in 
bee-keeping  that  seemingly  rest  on  no  demon- 
strated proof  that  I  have  changed  my  plan,  and 
again  commence  the  search  for  demonstratioDS 
In  every-day  practical  questions  of  profitable 
honey -production. 

I  have  previously  given  my  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring a  small  hive  for  wintering  and  early 
spring  breeding;  but  for  the  purpose  of  further 
search  in  this  field  I  have  at  the  present  time  40 
two-story  hives  in  my  cellar  that  have  at  least 
50  lbs.  of  honey  each.  Now,  my  bees  never 
consume  more  than  8  lbs.  each  per  colony. 
While  in  winter  quarters  those  40  colonies  will 
be  set  on  the  summer  stands,  covered  warmly, 
and  left  Just  as  they  are.  Another  lot  that  are 
now  being  wintered  in  single  hives  will  be  giv- 
en another  hive  each  at  the  proper  time  next 
spring;  another  lot  will  be  left  in  the  single 
hive  until  they  swarm.  All  will  be  given  the 
most  equal  and  careful  attention  throughout 
the  season.  The  surplus  from  each  class  will 
be  carefully  weighed,  and  the  comparative  re- 
sults ascertained.  Part  of  these  colonies  of 
each  kind  will  be  run  for  comb  and  part  for  ex- 
tracted. I  expect  to  get  good  re.«iults  from  each 
of  these  classes  if  the  reason  is  good ;  but  If  it  is 
another  poor  season,  I  shall  expect  the  swarms 
in  the  single  hive  to  far  outstrip  the  others  In 
white  surplus  honey.  Now,  if  friend  Dadant 
will  make  an  equally  fair  trial  of  large  and 
small  hivFS  in  his  yard  next  summer,  important 
facts  may  be  learned  to  a  certainty. 

In  this  article  I  have  not  tried  to  please  Dr. 
Miller,  for  I  have  not  *' locked  horns"  with 
friend  Dadant.  The  doctor  always  seems  lo 
enjoy  seeing  the  brethren  'Mock  horns;"  but  I 
have  not  attempted  to  discredit  Mr.  Dadant's 
large  hives,  but  have  tried  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  small  ones;  for  I  regard  it  as  a  poor  plan  to 
try  to  improve  our  own  house  by  pulling  down 
those  of  others,  even  If  they  are  not  the  best. 

DEPTH    OP    combs;    AND    IS    IT  ADVISABLE   TO 
HAVE  THEM  BUILT   SOLID  TO  THE  BOT- 
TOM-BAB? 

At  another  time  I  may  try  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  small  hives  for  comb  honey.  I  regard 
the  *' Handy  "  hives,  as  I  make  and  use  them, 
as  well  suited  for  use  in  the  tiered  up  or  double 
form ;  yet  I  could  use  the  Root  eight- frame 
Dovetailed  hive,  as  now  made,  with  satisfacto- 
ry results.  The  chief  fault  is  its  size.  Eight 
Laugstroth  frames  make  a  large  hive  to  use  in 
this  way  for  comb  hon^y.  Six  frames  would  be 
nearer  right,  and  a  couple  of  dummies  would 
make  the  change.  But  I  prefer  not  to  use  any 
loo.^e  traps  In  my  work  if  I  can  help  it  The 
"'■  Handy "  hives  are  complete  in  themselves, 
without  any  changeable  parts,  and  are  always 
ready  for  instant  use  in  any  manipulation,  wiUi- 
out  any  change  of  parts  for  extracted.  The 
Dovetailed  hive  would  work  well  for  both  super 
and  brood  nest  for  two-story  use.  Any  hive,  to 
be  satisfactory,  must  be  made  so  as  to  maintain 
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at  ail  times  not  more  (nor  less)  than  a  ^  inch 
bee-space  between  the  two  or  more  sets  of 
frames.  For  the  brood  nest  I  no  longer  wish 
the  comb^  boiU  solid  to  the  bottom -bars.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  frame  hive  with  the  combs 
built  solid  to  all  parts  of  the  frames,  and  the 
frames  spaced  1^  from  center  to  center,  does 
Dot  give  clustering  room  enough  for  the  bees  in 
either  summer  or  winter.  The  hive  is  cut  into 
many  small  rooms  only  H  inch  in  width,  where 
the  bees  must  cluster  in  small  bodies,  entirely 
cut  off  from  their  neighbors  in  the  next  room; 
and  I  know  the  outside  clusters  suffer  greatly 
from  cold  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  come  in  the 
fall,  and  some  harm  Is  done  in  winter  and  in 
spring  ;  and  I  believe  that  such  contracted 
quarters  are  detrimental  in  the  honey  season, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  swarming, 
aud  to  crowd  the  bees  outside  the  hive  in  hot 
weather.  The  acknowledged  superiority  of  box 
hives  in  many  respects  is  in  remedying  the  evils 
named. 

There  is  another  serious  harm  that  comes  to 
brood  combs  from  being  built  solid  In  the 
frames.  There  is  no  place  on  their  edges  for 
qneencAlls,  and  the  cells  have  to  be  made  on 
the  face  of  the  combs.  There  will  be  from  six 
to  twenty  such  cells  built  every  time  the  bees 
prepare  to  swarm;  and  each  of  these  eel  is,  when 
cut  down  after  swarming,  will  leave  a  hard 
knot  of  wax,  and  each  cell  will  spoil  one  square 
inch  of  brood-combs;  and  this  will  in  a  few  years 
spoil  the  brood-combs  (especially  in  small  hives, 
where  we  must  maintain  worker  comb  in  per- 
fection) most  seriously  for  extracting -combs. 
Where  brood  is  not  allowed,  solid  combs  are  a 
great  convenience.  In  my  '*  Handy  "  brood- 
hives,  as  now  used,  the  slotted  top-bar  gives  a 
free  passage  through  the  center  of  the  hive 
when  used  double,  and  the  combs  have  a  half- 
Inch  space  between  the  lower  edge  and  bottom - 
bars.  This  gives  a  place  for  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bees  to  cluster  around  the  queen- 
cells,  which  with  me,  in  a  two  story  hive,  are 
sure  10  be  located  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
combs  in  the  top  hive,  where  I  can  reach  them 
without  opening  the  lower  hive.  I  am  surpris- 
ed at  the  talk  about  queens  not  going  readily 
into  a  second  story.  I  have  never  experienced 
any  trouble  in  that  way;  but  my  combs  are 
shallow— the  deepest  being  but  1)4  inches;  and 
the  large  and  free  passage  in  the  center  of  the 
hives,  and  where  a  quantity  of  bees  are  always 
present  to  invite  the  queen  above,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  my  success.  It  may  be 
that,  in  a  hive  with  deep  combs«  whose  top 
might  not  be  covered  at  all  times  with  bees,  the 
case  might  be  different.  I  have  used  many 
hundreds  of  two-story  hives  with  combs  from 
4>^  to  10  Inches  iti  depth,  and  all  of  them  with 
fair  success;  and  I  am  not  certain  now  just 
what  depth  is  best;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that 
very  deep  combs  are  not  suitable  for  a  two-sto- 


ry hive,  and  that  most  bee-lc^pers  who  are  and 
have  been  condemning  two-story  hives  have 
never  given  them  a  trial  with  proper  hives,  nor 
used  a  system  suited  to  get  the  advantages  of 
two  small  hives  instead  of  one  large  one,  in  pro- 
ducing surplus  honey  on  a  large  scale.  Expe- 
rience has  convinced  me  that  man  is  very  prone 
to  speak  and  act  upon  nearly  all  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  supersitition  and  prejudice, 
rather  than  from  experience  and  reason. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  article  in  favor  of 
small  hives  has  the  merit  of  at  least  being  the 
result  of  long  experience  in  the  use  of  such 
hives  as  well  as  the  large  single-story  hives  so 
earnestly  advocated  by  some  leading  bee-keep- 
ers; and  if  any  new  light  has  been  cast  upon 
the  question,  the  writer  will  have  gained  his 
purpose. 

Forestville,  Minn.,  Jan.  17. 

[I  had  said  that  the  hive  discussion  was  to  be 
closed ;  but  Mr.  Taylor,  not  having  seen  this, 
sent  the  article  above.  It  is  long,  but  so  good 
that  I  decided  to  use  it  after  all.  It  covers 
many  valuable  points,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
pay  our  readers  to  read  it  clear  through.— Ed.] 


OHE  OF  THE  CALIFOBVIA  APIABIB8  SHADED 
BT  LIYB-OAKB. 

G.  W.  LRCHLEB  *  SON'S  APIARY,  NEWHALL. 

Mr.  JBoot;— When  you  were  at  my  place  you 
requested,  if  I  had  a  picture  of  my  apiary,  to 
send  you  one;  and  as  I  have  had  some  taken  I 
now  do  so. 

The  prospect  for  a  honey-flow  this  year  is  very 
poor.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  an  extract- 
ing. I  extracted  about  20  tons  last  season,  and 
sold  it  at  4  cts.  I  have  parties  who  take  all  our 
honey  at  a  fair  price.  San  Diego  parties  broke 
the  record  last  season  on  prices. 

Newhall,  Cal.,  Mar.  25.       G.  W.  Lbchleb. 

[After  friend  Reasoner  and  I  had  been  follow- 
ing after  his  bigstoutcolt  hitched  to  a  sulky,  as 
I  have  told  you  about  In  our  back  volumes,  up 
the  mountain  canyons,  through  the  dried-up 
creeks,  and  even  over  the  mountain -peaks,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  friend  Lechler*s  apiary,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Vou 
know  that,  away  back  in  old  times,  I  used  to 
discourse  to  you  through  Qleaninos  about 
having  the  apiary  free  oi  weeds,  and  leveled  off 
like  a  brickyard.  Then  I  said  »the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hives  and  at  the  entrances  should 
be  covered  with  white  sand,  so  that  each  hive 
might  have  a  little  space,  at  least  around  the 
doorway,  so  clean  that,  if  a  young  queen  were 
thrown  out  during  the  night,  the  apiarist  could 
see  at  a  glance  what  was  up.  Well,  at  friend 
Lechler's  I  found  my  ideal  apiary.  The  artist 
has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  beautiful  live- 
oak-trees,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  catch  the 
beautiful  clean  painted  hives,  the  level  ground, 
and  the  clean  sandy  surface  all  around  them. 
We  have  had  him  try  twice,  but  he  had  to  give 
it  up.  There  was  too  much  shade  under  the 
trees. 

Now,  the  funny  feature  of  this  beautiful  api- 
ary is  that  it  is  mostly  nature's  work.  You 
would  suppose,  of  course,  that  friend  Lechler 
planted  the  trees  that  stand  so  regular  they 
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make  one  think  of  a  down -east  orchard.  But 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
sore  that  he  leveled  off  the  ground  and  mowed 
off  the  weeds.  Yon  see  this  is  a  sort  of  desert 
sand,  where  nothing  grows  bat  these  wonderful 
live-oaks ;  and  they  succeed  in  getting  the 
moisture  and  fertilitv  to  such  an  extent  that 
scarcely  a  weed  can  be  found,  let  alone  grass. 
Why,  bless  your  heart,  if  you  should  talk  about 
gnus^  or  express  a  longing  to  see  green  fields 
once  more,  in  California,  they  would  laugh  at 
yoQ.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  of  that  State 
yon  may  find  a  little  bit  of  lawn  in  front  of 
some  fine  residence  where  the  owner  has  stamps 
to  pay  for  the  incessant  watering  during  the 
hot,  dry,  dusty  summers.  Never  mind.  Friend 
Lechler  deserves  credit  for  his  nicely  painted 
bee-hives  all  standing  level,  square,  and  true. 
Dame  Nature  did  npt  build  any  bee-hives  on 
the  desert  —  not  that  kind,  any  way.  Another 
thing,  you  can  level  up  your  hives  nice  and 
true  in  California,  without  any  fear  that  Jack 
Frost  will  come  along  and  tip  them  at  almost 
every  possible  angle,  as  though  he  did  It  just 
for  sport  or  in  derision. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  Lechlers  we  had 
been  climbing  mountain-peaks.  I  wondered,  in 
starting,  why  friend  Reasoner  took  such  a  great 
big  young  horse  to  pull  a  little  light  sulky  with 
only  two  men.  But  before  we  got  quite  over  the 
mountains  it  was  all  the  pony  could  do  to  pull 
your  humble  servant  alone  ;  and  friend  R.  nad 
qoite  a  little  puffing  to  do  to  get  along  on  foot. 
Well,  it  is  lust  like  California,  to  show  you  such 
a  beautiful  natural  grove  In  a  litUe  bit  of  val- 
ley, after  yon  have  been  climbing  mountain- 
peaks  and  naked.  Jagged  rocks. 

Friend  Lechler  evidently  considers  4  cents  for 
his  honey  a  fair  price;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
have  to  explain  just  what  he  means  by  San 
Diego  breaking  the  record —at  least,  before  we 
all  understand  it.— A.  I.  R.] 


THE  amssnoH  of  bees  TBAHSPOBinro 
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A  BKFLT  TO  DR.   MILLER  AND  THE  EDITOR. 


By  Friedmann  OrHner. 

Dr,  C.  C.  Miller:— You  speak  on  page  167  as 
though  an  egg  In  a  cell  i$  changed  every  34 
hours.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  really 
made  these  observations.  It  is  found  changed 
slightly,  very  true.  This  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  I  could  not  very  well  contradict 
the  assertion— at  least,  not  in  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  angle  the  egg  occupies  in  its  relation  to 
the  cell-bottom;  but  that  even  these  slight 
changes  should  occur  at  regular  24*hour  inter- 
vals, I  think  remains  to  be  proven. 

Splitting  hairs!  Oh.  yes!  of  course,  I  admit; 
and  I  also  imagine  detecting  something  of  the 
sort  on  page  167.  From  the  reading  on  page 
143.  it  appears  very  clearly  that  my  expression, 
'*  moving  eggs,*'  was  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
**  transferring  eggs  from  one  cell  to  another  to 
be  hatched  and  grown  there.'*  I  seem  to  be 
misunderstood  all  around.  Ernest  leads  out  the 
old  chestnut  again,  as  though  his  seeing  '*a  bee 
carrying  an  egg  once*'  was  proving  any  thing 
whatever,  either  for  or  against  the  egg-moving 
theory. 

0  Ernest!  si  tacuisses— well,  I  will  not  say 


the  rest.  Ernest  is  not  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward Latin  phrases.  But  then,  we  will  try  to 
make  closer  observations  In  the  future,  and 
record  them  carefully.  I  hope  many  of  the 
vexed  questions  may  be  cleared  up  soon.  That 
you  may  be  able  to  report  next  fall,  "  75  to  100 
lbs.  per  colony,"  is  my  wish. 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  March  4. 

Feb.  28.— Our  bees  on  summer  stands  (in  chaff) 
had  a  glorious  time  to-day— the  first  since  Dec. 
24.  I  think  we  shall  come  out  in  good  shape. 
Bees  in  cellar  are  quiet. 

[I  may  not  be  as  well  up  on  Latin. as  some; 
but  I  have  spent  six  of  the  best  years  of  my 
school  and  college  life  on  that  language,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  "favor- 
ably inclined  toward  Latin  phrases."  If  I  had 
kept  silent  on  this,  as  the  quotation  implies,  some 
of  our  readers,  at  least,  would  not  have  known 
that  there  was  any  proof  to  the  effect  that  bees 
do  carry  eggs.  I  did  not  say  (referring  to  page 
143)  that  1  had  seen  a  "  bee  carry  an  egg  once." 
The  fact  is,  I  have  seen  them  do  It  repeatedly. 
I  grant  that  thi!«  seeing,  in  Itself,  Is  not  absolute 
proof;  but  taken  in  connection  with  the  refer- 
ences that  I  cited  from  our  back  volumes,  it  Is 
very  significant.  Our  senior  editor,  when  I 
brought  the  matter  before  him,  was  greatly 
surprised  that  any  one  should  doubt  the  point; 
for  when  he  had  charge  of  the  api cultural  mat- 
ter in  the  journal,  ten  vears  ago  and  more,  the 
question  as  to  whether  bees  carry  eggs  from  one 
part  of  the  hive  to  another  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  established  and  accepted.  Indeed,  on  p.  328 
for  1883  he  savs.  In  a  footnote. ''  We  have  good 
evidence  that  bees  carry  eggs  from  one  comb  to 
another."  It  would  take  hours  to  look  up  all 
these  references,  and.  moreover.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary; but  Instances  are  on  record  where,  in  a 
hive  hopelessly  queenless,  was  placed  a  comb 
containing  partially  completed  queen-cells,  and 
another  comb  containing  eggs.  In  twenty-four 
hours  or  so  eggs  were  found  In  the.  cells  of 
the  other  comb,  and  subsequently  these  hatch- 
ed good  queens.  And,  again,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  I  have  placed  a  comb  of  eggs  in  a 
hive  that  I  knew  to  be  queenless,  and  the  next 
day  found  a  few  scattering  eggs  in  the  combs 
next  to  it.  You  ^ay  you  were  misunderstood; 
that  your  expression,  **  moving  eggs,"  was  "  used 
as  an  equivalent  for  transferring  eggs  from  one 
cell  to  another."  On  page  143  you  say,  "Many 
careful  and  keen  observing  men  and  women 
have  kept  and  are  keeping  bees,  and  still  such 
a  thing  as  transferring  eggs  has  not  before  been 
observed.  To  me  it  does  not  look  possible,"  etc. 
This  is  my  excuse  for  reproducing  the  **old 
chestnut." 

f Later.— After  I  had  written  the  foregoing  I 
came  across  the  following,  quite  by  accident. 
It  was  among  a  lot  of  manuscripts  which,  for 
want  of  room,  were  deferred  till  later.  As  it 
strikes  upon  the  point  at  issue.  I  give  It  here.— 
Ed.] 

HOW    BEK8     TRAJJ8FER    YOUNG    LABYJC    FBOBC 
;ONE  FRAME  TO  ANOTHER. 

Forlsome  time  past  I  had  been  noticing  that 
one  colony  that,  in  former  years,  was  especially 
marked  In  honey  production,  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  its  normal  condition.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  apparent  activity  In  the  hive.  Au- 
gust 10th  I  opened  the  hive  and  made  an  in- 
vestigation. I  found  my  suspicions  confirmed; 
namely,  that  the  colony  was  queenless.    The 
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combs  were  well  filled  with  honey,  and  a  fair 
number  of  bees  were  in  the  hive;  but  not  a 
trace  of  brood  at  any  stage  could  be  seen.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  sent  off  an  order 
for  a  gray  Carnlolan  queen,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  try  that  strain.  On  the  14th  I  gave  that 
colony  a  frame  of  brood,  some  of  which  was 
sealed,  and  others  in  all  stages.  I  know  but 
little  about  the  best  method  of  management  of 
bees,  but  I  wanted  to  see  what  effect  the  intro- 
duction of  brood  into  the  hive  would  have  up- 
on the  bees.  I  thought  possibly  it  might  make 
them  anxious  for  a  queen,  and  that  thus  they 
would  more  readily  welcome  the  new  queen 
when  she  would  come. 

On  the  next  day,  the  15th,  my  queen  came. 
Before  placing  the  cage  in  the  hive  I  examined 
the  frame  of  brood  to  see  whether  they  had  be- 
gun to  construct  queen-cells;  but  there  was  no 
indication  whatever  in  that  direction.  As  the 
bees  did  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  release  the 
queen  I  examined  that  one  frame  every  day, 
but  no  trace  of  a  queen -cell  was  seen. 

On  the  19th,  four  days  after  the  introduction 
of  the  queen-cage,  I  concluded  to  make  a  more 
thorough  investigation.  This  time  I  examined 
all  the  frames,  and  I  found  a  number  of  queen- 
cells  throughout  the  hive— some  on  the  third 
frame  from  the  frame  of  brood.  The  bees  had 
transferred  larvsB  into  the  queen-cells,  and  one 
queen-cell  was  capped,  and  one  cell  had  a  larva 
just  hatched.  They  had  also  transferred  con- 
siderable brood  into  worker-cells  and  Into  drone- 
cells.  Some  of  the  drone  brood  and  worker 
brood  was  capped.  The  drone-cells  were  in  the 
third  frame  from  the  introduced  frame.  On 
some  of  the  frames  I  found  about  ten  square 
inches,  every  contiguous  cell  filled  with  brood. 
The  bees  had  evidently  a  hard  job  on  their 
hands.  Some  of  the  brood  was  not  in  natural 
position  in  the  cell;  but,  instead  of  lying  paral- 
lel to  the  surface  of  the  comb,  much  of  the 
larvaB  had  one  side  deeper  In  the  cell  than  the 
other  side.  Again,  the  bees  were  not  able  to 
place  the  larvae  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  but 
nearly  all  were  lodged  about  half  way  down. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  bees  do  transfer 
brood  in  different  stages  of  development.  They 
transfer  it  to  quite  a  distance;  and,  while  in 
this  case  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to 
group  the  transferred  larva>,  yet  on  some  of  the 
frames  a  single  cell  containing  brood  was  found. 

From  the  noted  condition  of  the  hive,  and 
from  some  facts  that  I  know  about  the  colony, 
I  think  the  queen  was  lost  in  May. 

Daniel  Flbisheb. 

[Perhaps  my  friend  Grelnerwill  insist  that 
this  is  not  a  case  in  point,  because  he  was  talk- 
ing about  eggs.  If  bees  will  transfer  larvae 
they  will  eggs:  and,  to  refer  to  that  '*  old  chest- 
nut" again,  I  nave  seen  the  bees  carry  eggs.  If 
they  carry  eggs  they  can  also  put  them  In  cells. 
—Ed.] 

Look  here,  friend  Grelner,  you  think  you^re 
misunderstood  all  around;  but  it  seems  to  me 


Fm  the  one  that's  misunderstood,  If  you  think 
I  wanted  to  treat  lightly  what  you  said  on 
page  142;  for  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence  to  know  whether  eggs  can  be  kept 
in  safety  for  some  time  out  of  the  hive,  and  have 
done  some  little  experimenting  in  that  line, 
although  none  of  my  efforts  have  so  far  been 
successful.  It  surely  would  be  a  nice  thing  If 
we  knew  how  to  keep  eggs  out  of  a  hive  for 
even  three  or  four  days,  and  then  have  the  bees 
hatch  them  out;  lor  in  that  case  there  could  be 
quite  a  business  sending  eggs  by  mall. 

I'm  rather  ashamed  to  say  it  never  occurred 
to  me  before  that  it  made  any  difference  how 
fresh  or  how  old  an  egg  was,  so  long  as  it  had 
been  kept  by  the  bees  and  had  not  yet  hatched 
out  into  a  grub.  But  since  you  mention  it.  It 
looks  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  process  has  commenced,  the 
egg  begins  to  change,  and  will  not  endure  re- 
moval from  the  heat  of  the  bees.  After  a  hen 
has  been  sitting  on  an  egg  three  days  I  suppose 
it  will  be  spoiled  if  chilled,  although  before  the 
hen  commences  to  sit  on  it  It  may  be  almost 
frozen  without  Impairing  its  vitality.  Reason- 
ing by  analogy,  if  we  understand  that  the  pro- 
cess of  incqbatlon  commences  immediately 
when  the  queen  lays  the  egg,  it  will  be  as  far 
advanced  when  ten  hours  old  as  the  egg  of  the 
hen  after  It  has  been  sat  upon  three  days.  So 
if  the  queen  Is  laying  regularly,  and  we  want 
to  take  out  eggs  that  are  fresh  enough  to  keep, 
we'll  find  only  about  one  out  of  every  eight  eggs 
in  the  hive  of  that  description.  ■ 

Now  about  bees  moving  eggs.  I  think  you 
are  right  In  believing  that  nothing  is  proved 
one  way  or  another  as  to  whether  bees  can 
move  eggs  from  one  cell  to  another,  and  then 
hatch  them  out,  simply  by  the  fact  that  a  work- 
er has  been  seen  carrying  an  egg  in  Its  mouth. 
It  might  be  carrying  it  the  same  as  it  would 
carry  a  piece  of  dirt. 

But  if  the  teaching  of  others  Is  correct,  you 
are  wrong  In  thinking  that  the  egg  Is  so  firmly 
cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  that  a  work- 
er can  not  move  It,  and  also  in  thinking  that. 
In  all  stages,  the  bees  would  have  to  fasten  the 
egg  in  the  cell  "  standing  on  end."  I  do  not 
know  from  my  own  observation  that  **  an  egg 
In  a  C3ll  is  changed  every  24  hours,"  but  I  think 
I  have  seen  that  distinctly  stated  by  more  than 
one  writer,  albeit  by  no  one  this  side  the  ocean. 
I  quote  what  is  said  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  In  the  **  Honey  Bee,"  page 
10,  he  says,  '*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  egg 
stands  In  a  position  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
cell,  and  this  position  it  retains  the  first  day. 
On  the  second  day  it  Is  Inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45"*,  and  on  the  third  day  It  assumes  a 
horizontal  position,  resting  perfectly  flat  on  the 
base  of  the  cell."  It  seems  a  little  strange  that 
American  books  make  no  mention  of  this,  as  it 
Is  a  matter  that  can  very  easily  be  Moved  or 
disproved.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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At  any  rate,  so  far  the  statement  stands  on 
good,  unchallenged  authority;  and  so  far  as  it 
has  any  bearing  apon  the  question  of  bees  mov- 
ing eggs  from  one  cell  to  another,  it  at  least 
favors  the  idea  that  they  do  something  in  the 
wayof  handling  eggs.  But  Tve  no  Icind  of  idea 
whether  bees  do  or  do  not  move  an  egg  from 
one  cell  to  another.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 

80KB  HOME   HIVTB   THAT   ABE   BIGHT  TO 
THE  POIHT. 


ByMn.L.C.AxUU. 

Mothers,  brush  back  your  hair  neatly  before 
breakfast,  and  thus  set  an  example  for  your 
daughters. 

Fathers  and  brothers,  please  clean  your  feet 
before  you  icome  into  the  house,  and  help 
mother  to  teach  the  younger  children  to  do  the 
same,  and  thus  save  much  labor  for  the  over- 
worked wife  and  mother. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  say  '*  please  "  to  each 
other  when  you  ask  a  favor,  and  "  thank  you  " 
for  favors  done,  and  thus  scatter  sunbeams  of 
love  and  cheerfulness  in  the  family  circle. 

Let  no  member  of  the  family  excuse  himself 
for  being  cross  and  wearing  frowns.  It  makes 
everybody  feel  uncomfortable  who  comes  in 
contact  with  you,  and  life  is  too  short  to  plant 
thorns  where  flowers  and  fruit  ought  to  grow. 

As  often  as  the  children  have  dirty  faces, 
send  them  to  Wash  them,  even  if  it  is  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  keep 
them  clean  of  themselves. 

Give  poor  pussy  a  little  new  milk  regularly, 
and  she  will  thank  you  by  catching  more  mice, 
and  milk  will  keep  her  well  if  she  eats  too 
many  rats.  ^  ^ 

In  teaching  the  little  ones  to  wipe  dishes  dry, 
wet  the  dish  •  towel  in  clean  hot  water  and 
wring  very  dry.  It  takes  up  the  moisture  from 
the  dish  more  readily,  and  the  little  one  will 
not  complain  she  can  not  get  the  dishes  dry. 

When  potatoes  are  pared  over  night  to  cook 
for  breakfast,  do  not  let  them  stand  on  the 
stovehearth  or  reservoir  wher**  they  will  get 
warm,  for  that  will  make  them  ^oggy,  and  hard 
to  cook. 

Don*t  try  to  nse  dull  scl^snrH  or  shears.  It 
doesnH  pay.  If  husband  or  brother  can*t  sharp- 
en them,  buy  a  scissors-sharpener  and  learn  to 
do  it  yourself. 

If  you  have  found  out  something  nnw,  and 
you  would  like  others  to  share  it  with  you, 
drop  your  work  immediately  and  note  it  down, 
or  you  probably  will  forget  to  do  so  in  your 
leisure. 

Rub  up  the  lantern.  I  have  often  seen  nicely 
dressed  people  carry  around  very  dirty  lanterns. 
They  never  think  of  cleaning.  Clean  not  only 
the  glass  but  the  whole  lantern. 

In  washing  clothes  when  kerosene  is  used, 


always  put  in  enough  soap  to  make  a  good  suds. 
One  tableepoonfnl  of  kerosene  to  a  patent  pail 
of  water  is  snflBcient. 

Save  the  apple-parings  and  throw  them  into 
a  Jar  of  soft  water— boiled  well  water  will  do. 
When  the  jar  is  full,  press  out  the  parings  and 
sweeten  the  cider  a  little,  and  throw  in  more 
parings  from  time  to  time,  and  you  will  soon 
have  nice  strong  cider  vinegar.  It  will  come 
sooner,  and  be  stronger,  if  you  cau  give  it  a 
mother  from  other  vinegar. 

If  it  is  winter,  don't  forget  to  have  your  little 
strawberry-paich  covered  lightly  with  straw 
or  strawy  manure.  It  doesn't  pay  to  keep  your 
strawberries  cultivated  properly  during  sum- 
mer, and  then  neglect  to  cover  them  in  winter. 

Don*twait  to  do  all  your  house- cleaning  at 
one  time,  every  fall  and  every  itpring,  as  people 
usually  do,  and  thus  make  the  whole  family 
uncomfortable  for  several  days,  but  clean  a 
room  from  lime  to  time  the  whole  year  round, 
and  thus  keep  the  house  clean  and  sweet. 

Call  upon  your  neighbors  whether  you  think 
yon  have  time  or  not,  and  thus  promote  a  kind- 
ly feeling  between  them  and  yourself;  but  be 
careful  of  what  you  say  of  others;  cultivate 
the  habit  of  saying  nothing  you  would  not  say 
to  their  face. 

**  Show  me  the  books  and  papers  the  family 
read,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  people 
the  family  are,*'  is  a  true  saying;  therefore 
provide  good  reading  for  both  old  and  young. 
If  you  are  tempted  to  feel  you  can't  afford  it,  let 
the  family  live  on  two  meals  a  day  until  you 
have  saved  enough,  and  see  if  you  don't  feel, 
before  the  year  is  out,  your  third  meal  has  been 
the  best  of  all. 

£<ach  day  after  sweeping  painted  or  hard- 
wood floor:*,  wipe  them  over  with  a  mop  wrung 
out  in  clean  water,  and  thus  keep  your  working- 
rooms  clean  and  healthy. 

Do  not  let  a  tin  boiler  stand  with  water  in  it, 
as  it  rusts  it  very  soon,  and  will  rust  the 
clothes,  and  will  soon  leak;  but  as  soon  as  the 
washing  is  done,  wash  out  and  dry.  and  rub  the 
inside  with  a  greased  rag  that  is  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  put  the  boiler  away  in  a  dry 
room,  not  in  a  cellar,  and  it  will  last  four  times 
as  long  as  if  not  properly  dried  and  greased. 

Old  tin  pans  that  are  rusty  are  unlit  for  milk 
or  food  of  any  kind,  as  tin  rust  is  poisonous, 
though  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the  old  pans. 
They  may  be  used  in  many  ways  that  will  save 
the  new  pans. 

White  specks  in  butter  are  often  caused  by 
the  cream  becoming  dried  before  being  churned, 
the  milk  being  set  where  the  wind  blew  upon 
it.  When  churned  it  could  not  be  dissolved. 
Some  would  still  ha  seen  floating  in  tho  butter- 
milk. 

Rosevllle,  III. 

[There,  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  will  read  the 
above  all  through  twice,  just  as  I  have  done. 
When  you  read  It  the  second  time,  carefully 
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ponder  and  consider  whether  it  does  not  hit 
yon  somewhere;  and  when  vou  get  through  I 
sbonldn't  wonder  If  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
write  our  friend  a  postal;  and  if  you  haye  not 
time  to  put  any  thing  more  on  it,  just  write 
**  Thank  you  for  the  home  hints."— A.  I.  R.] 


A  csincisic  OH  oLSAimros, 

ON  THE  HOMB  OF  THE  HONEY -BBSS,  ON  THE 

A  B  C  OF  BEB  CULTURE,  AND  ON  THE 

ROOT  OF  ALL. 

By  J.  W.  Porter. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  fairly  careful 
reader  of  Gleanings,  and  such  an  admirer  of 
The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  that  I  have,  to  no 
small  extent,  lionized  its  author.  During  the 
last  two  years,  however,  I  have  read  Glean- 
ings, as  well  as  other  literature  from  the  Home 
of  the  Honey-bee,  with  more  critical  attention 
than  I  formerly  did;  more  particularly  so,  as  to 
the  phraseology,  typography,  and  style  of  the 
reading -matter  sent  out  from  that  institution. 
In  doing  so  I  have,  very  naturally,  formed 
opinions  as  to  the  morals,  nature,  merit,  ability, 
and  motives  of  persons  connected  with  that 
establishment,  as  well  as  correspondents  and 
advertisers  in  Gleanings,  where  their  acts  and 
sayings  came  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
allow  me  to  form  an  idea  as  to  their  individual 
characteristics. 

Readers  of  Gleanings  will  remember  that, 
on  several  occasions,  that  Journal  has  invited 
criticism  from  its  readers,  and  yet  I  remember 
that  no  extended  criticism  has  been  published. 

Mention  has  been  made,  probably  by  the 
associate  editor,  that  the  intention  was  to  make 
Gleanings  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
periodicals  of  the  day.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  meant  that  the  comparison  should 
relate  almost  wholly  to  the  typography  of 
Gleanings.  I  should  like  to  see  such  inten- 
tion carried  out,  for  I  see  abundant  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  the  publishers  of  Gleanings  to 
warrant  success  in  thai  undertaking.  But  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  to  bring  Glean- 
ING8  up  to  thai  standard  means  quite  an  addi- 
tional expense;  and  can  the  editors  afford  to 
make  the  change?  The  readers  will  be  better 
able  to  Judge  of  this  af  ler  reading  the  following: 

The  Century  is  published  twelve  times  per 
year,  and  is  sold  at  the  news-stands  at  35  cts.  a 
number.  The  twelve  numbers  contain  about 
3,500,000  words.  Gleanings  is  published  twen- 
ty-four times  per  year,  and  contains  about 
2,016,000  words,  and  is  furnished  to  subscribers, 
with  postage  prepaid,  at  about  4^  cts.  per  num- 
ber. The  Century  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  200,000;  Gleanings  has  a  circulation,  say, 
of  12,000  to  14,000,  and  uses  over  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  paper  every  month.  It  appears,  then, 
that  Gleanings  has  to  put  up  fully  $300  every 
month  for  paper,  postage,  and  freight.  Let 
every  delinquent  subscriber  to  Gleanings  fol- 


low out  the  bill  of  expenses  in  publishing  it,  the 
cost  of  skilled  labor,  the  use  of  costly  ma- 
chinery and  type,  then  add  to  this  the  yearly 
loss  of  $3000  on  unpaid  subscriptions;  and  when 
the  estimate  Is  made,  conscience  will  prompt 
them  to  pay  up  for  past  favors. 

The  majority  of  mankind  do,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, form  an  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures 
by  their  dress  and  personal  appearance;  so  also 
does  the  reading  public  form  opinion  of  books 
and  magazines  by  their  dress  and  general  make- 
up. Commencing  a  review  of  Gleanings  In 
accordance  with  that  primitive  method  I  shall 
have  to  speak  first  of  its  outside  dress. 

The  cover  of  that  Journal  has  now  a  modest 
and  very  fashionable  color,  but  It  is  not  a  good 
color  for  print  nor  for  cuts  where  black  ink  is 
used.  The  design  for  the  front  cover  has  con- 
siderable expression,  but  it  can  not  be  classed 
with  first-class  designs.  I  should  say  the  floral 
display  is  too  **  loud,*' and  that  there  are  too 
many  bees  in  flight;  yet  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  former  cover.  No  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  pains  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
present  design,  and  it  is  certainly  modest  and 
tasty,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  design  cost  con- 
siderable, and  was  not  a  thing  of  chance.  When 
Gleanings  takes  the  next  step  in  improvement 
I  hope  it  will  embrace  the  whole  makeup  of 
that  Journal.  And  for  the  next  cover,  I  woald 
suggest  some  design  without  a  very  pronounced 
floral  display,  and  without  any  bees  in  flight- 
perhaps  queen-bees  at  rest  on  the  four  comers 
of  the  border  lines,  and  the  cover,  say,  of  pale- 
blue  tint,  the  Ink  for  both  the  outside  of  the 
covers  to  be  very  dark  blue  and  light  red,  the 
design  for  the  first  page  of  the  cover  to  be  se- 
lected from  as  many  designs  as  would  be  offered 
in  a  prize  contest  for  the  best  design. 

The'  advertising  pages  of  Gleanings  look 
fairly  well  during  the  winter  months;  but  dur- 
ing the  summer  months^  when  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  begin  to  advertise  their  wares  with 
stereotypes  of  their  own  designing,  these  pages 
begin  to  take  on  a  ragged  appearance,  not  at  all 
conducive  to  patronage  froib  firms  and  Individ- 
uals who  make  advertising  a  business  and  a 
study.  When  Gleanings  shall  conclude  to 
control  its  advertising  department  In  respect  to 
the  style  of  the  advertisements.  It  will  at  first 
create  a  little  trouble  with  some  of  those  now 
advertising;  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  all  parties  concerned.  Display  type 
used  in  show-l^llls  and  gutter-snipes  look  very 
well  in  a  newspaper,  but  are  seldom  used  by 
first-class  Journals  in  advertising.  Turning 
now  from  the  advertising  department,  and  pass- 
ing on  to  the  core,  or  reading-matter,  of  Glean- 
ings, I  will  first  speak  of  the  type  used. 

If   I   should  place  The  CosmopolUan,  The 

Arena,  and  The  Century  in  the  hands  of  almost 

any  one  of  the  many  readers  of  Gleanings, 

and  tell  him  to  eompareridie  typography  of 
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those  Jouroals  with  that  of  Qlbanings,  and 
explain  what  causes  the  difference  In  appear- 
ance, he  would  be  very  likely  to  say,  **  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  size  of  the  type.  GLBANiMes 
uses  a  great  deal  smaller  type  than  do  those 
others."  But  should  the  reader  attempt  to 
prove  this  assertion  by  actual  measurement, 
oDless  he  was  of  a  very. mechanical  turn  of 
mlod,  he  would  then  declare  that  he  was  mis- 
taken; that  there  is  no  difference.  But  when 
carefnlly  measured  by  a  finely  marked  ruler,  a 
difference  in  size  can  be  seen.  The  lower-case 
type  of  GLKANiNes  measures  ^  of  an  Inch, 
The  Century  ,V.  and  The  Arena  ^,  The  Cos- 
mopolitan uses  about  the  same  size  of  type  that 
OLBANDces  does.  Measured  the  other  way, 
Glsakings  can  print  18  letters  to  the  running 
inch,  Cosmopolitan  17,  Century  16  Arena,  15, 
not  allowing  room  for  spacing.  This  is  getting 
down  to  hair-line  measurement,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  these  type  seems  almost  too 
small  to  be  noticed.  Any  one,  after  seeing  that 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
type  used  by  those  four  journals,  would  natu- 
rally jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  'Meadlng^of 
the  reading-matter;  but,  again,  the  measure- 
meDt  most  emphatically  disproves  that  asser- 
tion; for,  on  measurement,  the  difference  In  the 
space  beween  the  lines  is  only  about  ^ijf  of  an 
inch.  Then  the  third  and  most  correct  conclu- 
sion is  reached:  to  wit,  a  very  little  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  type,  and  a  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  leading,  and  a  very  trifle  difference 
in  r^pect  to  the  broadness  of  the  face  of  the 
type,  is  readily  noted  by  the  eye. 

But  while  there  is  so  little  difference  found 
in  the  size  of  the  type  used  by  the  four  journals 
in  question,  there  is,  as  before  stated,  a  vast 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  printed 
pages  of  the  said  Journals,  and  this  difference 
is  most  quickly  discovered  by.  the  weary  or 
the  aged  eye. 

Only  one  defaced  letter  In  a  whole  page  may 
be  passed  by  the  reader  unnoticed;  but  where 
there  are  many  defective  prints  in  a  page,  the 
eye  will  quickly  discover  the  Inharmony, 
though  the  reader  may  not  immediately  com- 
prehend the  cause.  To  further  illustrate  this, 
I  will  here  refer  to  page  21  of  Olbaninos  for 
January,  1894.  To  me  that  page  did  not  look 
right,  though  (  was  reading  for  information, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising.  In  look- 
ing for  the  cause  I  counted  fifty  defective  prints 
on  the  page,  and  I  probably  did  not  discover  all 
the  imperfect  prints  at  that. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  at  least  a  third  of 
the  readers  of  GLSANiNes  are  people  past  the 
noontide  of  life,  and  that  they  use  glasses  in 
reading;  and  if  this  is  true,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
should,  in  Justice  to  his  readers,  not  only 
'Mead  *' his  specialSdepartment  In  GLSANiNes, 
bat  should  also  employ  larger  type  if  he  can  af- 


ford to  do  so.  He,  however.  Is  a  man  of  very 
decided  ways,  and  at  times  firm  almost  to  un- 
pleasantness; therefore,  rather  than  be  un- 
horsed from  his  hobby,  which  in  this  case  Is 
very  small  type,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  ap- 
peal to  his  readers  about  in  this  way: 

**  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  read  my  unlead- 
ed articles  in  small  type  for«  good  many  years; 
what  say  you  ?  Do  you  want  a  change  to  larger 
type  and  leaded  matter  ?**  And  to  the  question 
so  put,  especially  if  it  came  up  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  in  all  probability  the  answer  from  a 
large  majority  of  his  readers  would  be, ''No 
change;  the  present  style  is  good  enough  for 
us.*'  On  the  otner  hand,  should  he  first  put  his 
special  department  in  larger  type  and  lead  it 
out,  and  then  say,  '*  My  friends,  I  have  given 
you  my  talk  this  week  in  a  larger  type;  what 
say  you  ?  Do  you  like  it  better  than  the  smaller 
tvpe?"  I  feel  certain  that  none  of  his  readers 
would  be  backward  about  expressing  their  ap- 
proval. 

I  do  not  claim  that  good  taste  is  violated  by 
solid  (unleadod)  matter  in  Mr.  RooVs  special 
department;  aud,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  might 
use  pearl  type  and  not  violate  any  rule  known 
to  publishers.  But  as  he  writes  these  articles 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  read, 
he  certainly  should  manifest  some  concern  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  easily  read  or  not.  Allow 
me  to  draw  a  picture  from  every-day  life. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  farmer  and  bee-keeper.  The  day's 
work  is  done,  and  he  is  physically  tired.  He 
takes  Glkaninos,  and  reads,  as  is  his  custom, 
from  first  to  last  page.  Somehow  or  other  the 
print  blurs  a  little,  and  he  cleans  his  glasses 
and  continues  his  reading,  but  with  consider- 
able discomfort  to  his  eyes.  It  happens  to  be 
on  one  of  those  occasions  when  eyesight  ap- 
pears to  be  a  trifle  out  of  order,  and  he  does  not 
enjoy  his  Journal  quite  as  well  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated.* He  finally  concludes  that  he  is  too 
tired  to  read  the  Journal  through,  and  that  he 
will  just  turu  to  Bro.  Root's  special  department 
and  compose  his  mind  for  sleep.  But  the  letters 
blur  worse  than  they  did  when  he  first  com- 
menced to  read;  but  he  struggles  through  half 
a  column  of  ethics,  and  then  lays  the  book 
down  with  a  feeling  that  he  will  either  have  to 
give  up  his  reading  at  night  or  get  a  new  pair 
of  glasses.  Thus  Bro.  Root's  article  Is  never 
finished  by  Mr.  A. 

Allow  me  to  further  illustrate:  The  reading- 
matter  of  Goeanings  is  crowded  into  eight 
lines  to  the  inch;  A.  I.  Root's  special  -depart- 
ment, eleven  lines  to  the  inch;  and  the  A.I. 
Root  Co.'s  advertisement  of  wire  netting,  on  the 
inside  of  the  back  cover,  is  12  lines  to  the  inch, 
and  on  colored  paper.  It  is  true,  that  most 
rapid  readers  read  from  the  form  of  words,  and 
not  by  spelling  them;  yet,  to  so  read,  the  letters 
must  be  far  enough  apart  to  be  distinguishable 
from  each  other,  and  the  space  between  lines 
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wide  enoagh  so  they  shall  not  seem  to  run 
together.  But  reading  by  form  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  matter  containing  figares«  snch  as  are 
fonnd  in  the  advertisement  referred  to. 

Besides  the  editors  and  their  work,  there  are 
others  connected  with  the  publishing  depart- 
ment of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  who  are  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  all  publications  turned  out  by 
that  company,  i  refer  to  the  foreman  and  bis 
staff  of  compositors.  In  their  province,  good 
Judgment  and  good  taste  have  to  be  continual- 
ly exercised.  1  judge  from  the  work  turned  out 
by  that  establishment  that  there  Is  a  master 
hand  at  the  helm,  and  one  that  can  do  good 
work  with  very  commonplace  material.  Then, 
too,  a  publisher  is  often  a  better  Judge  of  liter- 
ary work  than  the  editor;  therefore  there  must 
be  times  when  articles  are  handed  to  the  fore- 
man for  publication  that  would  cause  him  to 
"sweat  blood." 

Ponca,  Neb. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BUILDING  WORKER  COMB. 

QuestUm.—Row  can  I  secure  worker  comb  in 
frames  without  giving  frames  fllled  with  foun- 
dation? In  taking  out  combs  and  inserting 
frames  having  only  a  starter,  I  find  the  bees 
invariably  build  drone  comb.  I  also  find  that 
swarms  hived  on  frames  having  starters  on 
them  often  fill  whole  frames  with  drone  comb. 
Please  tell  us  In  Glbanings  how  we  can  secure 
extra  frames  of  worker  comb  without  using 
foundation. 

An8wer,~~ln  this  question  we  have  one  of 
the  puzzling  things  which  confront  us  in  bee- 
keeping, and  one  which  every  bee-keeper  is 
sure  to  run  against,  even  though  he  inserts 
only  a  few  frames  In  a  hive  which  are  not  flll- 
ed full  of  foundation.  I  have  found,  from 
twenty-five  years  of  experience,  that  It  is  folly 
to  insert  a  frame,  having  only  a  >tarter  In  it, 
Into  a  full  colony  previous  to  the  swarming  of 
that  colony,  with  the  hope  of  getting  one  square 
inch  of  worker  comb;  and  If  frames  must  be 
inserted  In  such  colonies,  at  such  times.  It  will 
pay  the  apiarist  to  purchase  comb  foundation 
for  such  frames,  even  though  he  has  to  pay 
as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  for  it,  rather  than 
try  to  get  them  fllled  with  worker  comb  by  the 
bees. 

But  if  we  have  extra  combs  on  hand  to  put 
In  the  place  of  those  taken  out  then  we  are  all 
right,  and  even  better  ofT  than  to  put  in  foun- 
dation, had  we  a  storehouse  full  of  the  same. 
So  we  come  to  the  main  question:  **  How  shall 
we  secure  extra  frames  of  worker  comb  without 


using  foundation ?  "  I  find  that  there  are  three 
conditions  of  the  hive  or  colony,  under  which, 
if  rightly  managed,  the  bees  will  almost  in- 
variably build  worker  comb.  The  first,  and 
surest  of  the  three.  Is  when  a  colony  is  very 
weak,  or  what  we  term  a  nucleus.  If  such  a 
weak  colony  is  deprived  of  all  of  its  combs  save 
one  of  honey  and  one  of  brood,  and  a  frame  with 
a  starter  in  it  is  inserted  between  the  two  combs 
left  in  the  hive,  the  bees  will,  99  times  out  of 
100,  fill  that  frame  with  worker  comb,  said 
comb  being  as  perfect  as  one  built  from  foun- 
dation under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Now,  In  all  cases  of  uniting  bees  in  June,  that 
two  moderately  weak  colonies  may  make  one 
strong  one  for  the  production  of  comb  honey,  I 
am  always  on  the  lookout  iTor  these  extra  combs, 
for  this  Is  Just  the  time  to  have  them  built.  In 
fact,  whenever  I  have  any  weak  colonies  In 
June  or  July,  or  whenever  I  have  any  very 
strong  nuclei  In  my  queen-rearing,  I  always 
have  an  eye  to  this  matter;  and  in  this  way  I 
secure  many  extra  combs  of  the  most  perfect 
kind,  to  be  used  in  years  to  come. 

The  second  is  at  the  time  of  hiving  new 
swarms,  which  are  treated  In  this  way,  when  I 
wish  them  to  build  worker  combs.  The  swarm 
is  hived  on  the  full  number  of  frames  the  hive 
contains,  and  left  for  36  to  48  hours,  ttle  surplus- 
apartment  generally  being  put  on  when  the 
swarm  Is  hived.  The  hive  is  now  opened,  and 
five  of  the  frames  are  allowed  to  remain— those 
which  have  perfect  worker  combs  started  in 
them,  the  rest  being  taken  away,  and  dummies 
used  to  take  the  place  of  them.  This  throws 
the  force  of  bees,  not  needed  below,  into  the 
sections,  and  gives  a  place  in  the  sections  for 
storing  all  of  the  honey  brought  In  from  the 
fields,  so  that  the  beee  do  not  need  to  build  any 
store  comb  in  the  brood -nest,  which  store  comb, 
when  built  for  that  purpose,  is  generally  of  the 
drone  size.  By  this  time  the  queen  is  ready  to 
keep  up  with  the  bees  in  their  comb- building, 
with  her  eggs,  and  thus  nine  times  out  of  ten  I 
get  these  five  frames  fllled  with  worker  comb, 
and,  besides,  secure  a  good  yield  of  section 
honey.  This  Is  very  similar  to  the  way  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson  works  to  secure  a  good  yield  of 
section  honey  and  frames  fllled  with  worker 
comb,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  agrees 
with  me. that  combs  so  built  are  a  clear  gain  to 
the  apiarist.  When  any  colony  having  an  old 
or  laying  queen  is  first  hived,  some  of  the  combs 
started  are  liable  to  be  of  the  drone  size,  on  ac- 
count of  the  queen's  not  being  In  a  condition  to 
fill  the  cells  at  flrst,  as  all  queens  cease  almost 
entirely  to  lay  for  24  hours  previous  to  swarm- 
ing, so  that  they  may  be  reduced  in  weight 
that  they  may  fly  and  accompany  the  swarm; 
and  full  prollQcness  does  not  return  under  4S 
hours  after  the  swarm  has  commenced  keeping 
house  In  Its  new  home.  As  these  combs  having 
drone  size  of  cells  are  Just  right  for  store  combs. 
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the  bees  generally  keep  right  on  with  that  size 
of  cells  till  the  bottom  of  the  hive  is  reached. 

There  is  occasionally  a  swarm  that  seems 
determined  to  rear  drones,  and  in  this  case 
they  will  build  some  drone  comb,  no  matter  if 
they  have  all  the  room  for  storage  necessary,  in 
the  sections.  Where,  from  appearances,  I  think 
drones  are  desired,  I  insert  an  old  drone  comb 
at  one  side  of  the  hive,  besides  the  five  frames 
that  are  started  with  worker  comb,  and  this 
satisfies  their  desire  for  drones,  and  I  succeed 
in  what  I  am  after— the  five  frames  of  worker 
comb.  This  drone  comb  is  taken  away  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  or  left,  as  sails  me  best.  As 
soon  as  these  five  frames  are  filled  with 
worker  comb,  I  now  fill  out  the  hive  with 
extra  worker  combs  or  frames  filled  with 
foundation,  as  I  may  elect,  when  I  have  that 
hive  filled  with  worker  comb  for  the  next  20 
years  to  come,  unless  something  happens  to 
destroy  a  part  or  all  of  it,  or  I  take  it  away  to 
ase  elsewhere. 

The  third  condition  under  which  worker 
comb  will  be  built  is  just  after  the  young  queen 
gets  to  laying  in  any  colony  having  cast  a 
swarm.  If,  after  she  has  been  laying  a  day  or 
two,  we  take  away  two  or  three  combs  and  put 
frames  with  starters  in  their  places,  we  shall 
find  that  said  frames  will  be  mainly  filled  with 
worker  comb;  but  we  are  not  quite  as  certain 
of  it  in  this  case  as  we  are  In  either  of  the  other 
two,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bees 
will  prefer  to  leave  off  storing  In  the  sections, 
and  build  store  comb  in  the  frames,  thus  de- 
feating what  we  are  striving  to  attain.  The 
bees  are  also  more  likely  to  build  worker  comb 
on  a  fall  yield  of  honey  than  they  are  in  the 
spring;  but  I  have  never  had  any  thing  really 
satisfactory  along  this  line,  save  under  the 
three  conditions  which  I  have  given,  and  have 
spoken  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  worth,  as 
I  consider  it. 

DADANT  HTVEfl. 

Question.— Can  you  give  me  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Dadant  hive  so  I  can  make  them 
with  hand  tools? 

Answer,— 1  do  not  think  I  am  familiar  enough 
with  the  Dadant  hive  to  do  this,  and  would 
advise  our  questioner  to  send  to  the  publishers 
of  Gleanihgs  for  "  Langstroth  on  the  Honey- 
bee, Revised  by  Dadant,"  in  which  he  can  find, 
on  page  163,  cuts,  etc.,  which  will  enable  him 
to  make  the  Dadant  hive,  I  think,  but  which 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  this  department 
to  insert  here.  I  should  have  answered  this 
privately  had  the  questioner  given  his  name. 
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I  have  lost  only  one  Stand  in  60.  It  was  a  so-oailed 
Perfection  hive  that  an  agent  left  with  me  on  trial. 
As  he  paid  me  18.60  for  the  been  to  try  It  with,  it's 
his  funeral.  J  L-  McKsnzib. 

HowesTllle,  W.  Va..  Apr.  4. 


T.  X.,  Iot/)a.— Bees  show  a  strong  liking  for 
salt  water.    We  sometimes  salt  the  water  for   . 
them.    They  evidently  require  it  or  else  they 
would  not  seek  It. 

H.  D,  K.,  Ohio,— The  custom  on  the  part  of 
bee-keepers  who  requeen  often  is  to  do  it  not 
oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  Once  every 
year,  as  you  suggest,  would  be  an  unnecessary 
expense. 

W.  G.,  Pa.— It  is  not  safe  to  try  to  commence 
queen -rearing  before  about  June  first.  As  to 
the  best  method  of  getting  cells  started,  it  va- 
ries with  different  ones.  For  our  plan  we  would 
refer  you  to  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

/.  C.  S.,  >ri«.— Sorghum  molasses  will  do  very 
nicely  for  spring  feeding.  We  would  not  rec- 
ommend it,  however,  for  a  winter  food,  al- 
though it  has  been  used  In  a  good  many  cases, 
and  has  given  good  results.  If  you  have  to  buy 
the  food  to  give  the  bees  for  spring  stimulating, 
we  would  advise  you  to  buy  granulated  sugar. 
It  costs  a  little  more  per  pound,  but  it  goes  fur- 
ther; and  in  the  end,  we  tbink,  it  is  a  good  deal 
cheaper. 

/.  /.  D.,  Cal.— An  acoustic  telephone  Is  some- 
times used  to  indicate  when  a  swarm  has  come 
forth.  Wires  art^  strung  on  poles  clear  around 
the  apiary,  and  then  connected  with  the  house. 
The  striking  of  the  bees  in  rapid  succession 
against  the  wire  when  a  swarm  comes  forth 
will  promptly  give  you  the  alarm.  Sometimes, 
when  they  are  working  heavily  in  the  fields,  the 
frequent  tapping  of  the  wire  will  lead  one  to 
suspect  a  swarm  ;  but  when  a  swarm  comes 
forth  there  Is  a  perfect  onslaught  of  taps.  An 
electric  telephone,  of  course,  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  at  all. 

G.  A.  F.,  Minn.— In  keeping  bees  on  shares  It 
is  usual  for  one  of  the  parties  to  furnish  the 
bees  and  the  other  the  labor.  Any  hives  or  oth- 
er material  that  has  to  be  bought  for  the  apia- 
ry is  usually  shared  by  both  the  parties  equally. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  the  honey  is  divided  if 
they  get  any.  We  usually  advise  against  keep- 
ing bees  on  shares,  as  a  good  many  disagree- 
ments have  arisen.  A  far  better  way  is  to  buy 
the  bees  outright  yourself,  if  you  can,  and  then 
pocket  all  the  proceeds  and  all  the  losses  too; 
and  if  things  do  not  go  right  you  have  only 
yourself  to  blame. 

R.  E.  H,,  Ky.—ln  the  matter  of  queens  just 
hatched,  it  Is  usiuil  to  let  them  have  their  own 
way.  The  young  queens  will  remain  In  the  hive 
if  they  do  not  attempt  to  swarm  out,  and  in 
proper  time  one  will  become  fertilized  and  the 
rest  disposed  of.  Generally  they  do  not  be- 
come hatched  until  the  parent  colony  has 
swarmed  out.  Including  the  old  queen.    Then, 
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of  coarse,  the  bees  that  remain  simply  wait  for 
the  young  qaeen  to  hatch  and  become  fertiliz- 
ed and  begin  to  lay.  If  there  is  a  plurality  of 
them,  there  will  likely  be  a  small  swarming-out 
with  each. 

C.  M.  T.,  III.— The  honey  referred  to  in  this 
Journal,  that  was  raised  to  a  temperature  of  180 
degrees,  was  not  made  darker;  but  when  honey 
is  brought  to  a  hoUing-point,  and  kept  there,  it 
will  turn  darker,  and  its  flavor  will  be  injured. 
It  is  possible  that  some  honeys  would  be  affect- 
ed by  a  temperature  of  even  180  degrees.  That 
of  which  I  spoke  was  from  white  clover.  In 
any  event  you  must  observe  the  precaution  of 
bringing  it  up  to  180  degrees  and  then  take  it  off 
the  stove  immediately,  and  seal  while  hot.  An 
ordinary  thermometer  would  do  to  register  the 
temperature.  Those  sold  for  dairy  purposes 
would  be  better,  of  course. 

E.  8.  S.,  Ind.— Replying  to  your  question  No. 
1, 1  would  say  that,  by  feeding,  you  can  make 
your  bees  considerably  stronger.  We  would 
recommend  the  Board  man  feeder,  as  given  on 
page  27  of  our  catalog.  The  bees  should  be  fed 
along  nearly  up  to  the  time  the  honey  is  coming 
in,  and  then,  of  course,  feeding  should  stop.  2. 
You  can  begin  feeding  almost  any  time  now.  3. 
Yes,  we  would  feed  even  the  colonies  already 
well  supplied  with  stores.  By  sending  to  H.  R. 
Boardman  you  will  get  some  good  reasons  why 
colonies  well  supplied  should  be  fed.  4.  It  is 
generally  advisable  to  feed  either  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  or  inside  of  it.  There  are 
certain  cases  when  bees  can  be  fed  out  of  doors; 
but  the  trouble  is.  some  colonies  will  get  more 
than  their  share,  and  usually  it  is  the  stronger 
colonies  that  get  the  most.  In  such  outdoor 
feeding  it  is  generally  safer  to  use  very  thin 
sugar  syrup,  or  inferior  sweet  of  some  kind,  the 
same  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  ABO  book  you 
have.  Yes,  you  can  feed  the  bees  meal  to  stim- 
ulate brood-rearing,  as  is  explained  in  the  ABC 
of  Bee  Culture;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, and  of  late  years  we  have  not  practiced  it  at 
all,  because  natural  pollen  comes  in  as  soon  as 
the  bees  really  need  it. 


ADULTERATION  NOT  PRACTICED  IN  CAI4IFORNIA. 

U California  can  not  afford  to  mix  honey  with 
any  thing,  but  I  think  a  large  amount  of  our 
honey  is  mixed  after  it  goes  east.  They  have 
put  up  a  great  cry  that  we  mix  our  honey,  Just 
to  shield  themselves.  The  reason  I  make  this 
statement  is,  our  honey-buyers  here  often  get 
letters  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  like  this: 
*'  A  man  here  needs  a  car  of  honey  for  flavor- 
ing;" or,  "A  manufacturer' needs  a  car;"  or. 


**  A  syrup  man  wants  a  car  for  mixing."  I  want 
to  know  what  they  call  it  after  it  is  mixed.  It 
is  apt  to  be  **  Pure  California  Honey.'*  Then 
they  cry  at  us, '*Thief!  thief!"  so  all  will  mn 
after  us  and  hiss,  while  the  real  thief  goes  free. 
Selma,  Cal.  O.  W.  Stearns. 

OUR    EXPBRIENCB    WITH    8WKBT    CIX>VBB,  AL- 
FAXFA,  KAFFIR  OOBN,  ETC. 

The  bees  work  on  sweet  clover  well.  The 
first  we  fed  to  our  stock  was  cut  quite  small, 
and  the  horses  or  cows  did  not  eat  any  of  it  for 
about  a  day;  but  when  they  tasted  it  they  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  thing  else.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  red  or  alsike  clover.  When  our  stock  are 
used  to  eating  prairie  hay  they  will  not  eat 
clover  until  they  have  had  a  little  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  it. 

We  have  raised  the  KafiSr  corn  for  several 
years,  and  think  it  good.  The  seed  is  excellent, 
especially  for  chickens;  but  for  fodder,  the 
sugar  cane  is  a  little  better.  Both  stand  dry 
weather  well.  The  great  advantage  they  have 
in  a  dry  season  over  maize  is  that,  after  a  long 
dry  spell,  they  will  take  a  second  shoot  and  do 
well,  which  the  corn  will  not  do  if  it  Is  too  far 
advanced  when  rain  does  come.  I  have  grown 
alfalfa  and  alsike  clover  side  by  side,  and  we 
could  hardly  see  a  bee  on  the  alfalfa;  but  after 
my  alsike  died  out  in  the  winter  of  1892  the 
bees  worked  some  on  alfalfa;  but.  when  our 
seasons  become  more  moist,  which  will  enable 
us  to  grow  alsike,  I  would  not  exchange  one 
acre  of  it  for  five  of  alfalfa  for  bees. 

Our  weather  is  fine,  and  prospects  are  good. 
Our  bees  gathered  plenty  of  stores  and  some 
surplus  last  season.  J.  T.  Van  Petten. 

Linn,  Kan.,  April  15. 

[The  great  advantage  of  alfalfa  for  honey  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  grown  in  many  places  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres.  Where 
irrigation  is  practiced,  it  seems  to  be  a  sure 
thing  season  after  season.  Now,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  alsike  clover  is  grown 
in  this  way  or  on  this  large  scale— at  least,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  place.  Again,  alsike 
blossoms  only  once  In  a  season,  while  alfalfa,  if 
I  am  right  about  it,  blossoms  three  or  four 
times,  so  that,  in  a  locality  where  it  is  raised 
on  a  large  scale,  there  is  pasture  for  bees  some- 
where on  the  alfalfa  during  almost  the  whole 
season.  I  think  you  are  right,  however,  in 
thinking  that  alsike  gives  a  larger  amount  per 
acre,  usually,  than  alfalfa.—A.  I.  R.] 


[sweet  clover  in  KANSAS. 

I  have  grown  sweet  clover  for  four  years.  I 
first  got  4  lbs.  from  James  VIck,  but  the  chick- 
ens destroyed  most  of  It:  but  I  saved  some  seed. 
Last  year  I  raised  about }}{  acres  of  seed  which 
turned  out  well.  It  would  average  about  4K  to 
5  ft.  hrgh.  When  it  was  Just  in  its  prime  I  had 
a  boy  cultivating  corn  and  trying  to  fish  at  the 
same  time— two  jobs  that  never  would  work 
together  right.  However,  the  horses  got  fright- 
ened and  ran  away.  They  made  good  time  till 
they  got  to  the  sweet-clover  patch,  which  they 
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had  to  cross,  bat  that  was  too  much  for  them. 
The  dense  growth  of  clover  threw  both  horses 
down  and  stopped  them,  breaking  the  tongue 
cot  of  the  sulky  cultivator.  If  the  clover  had 
not  been  there  I  think  they  would  have  run 
right  into  the  barbed-wire  fence  and  perhaps 
rained  one  or  both  horses.  I  don't  think  that 
any  two-horse  team  with  a  vehicle  could  run 
through  the  length  of  that  clover-patch. 

I  sow  early  in  the  spring,  about  10  lbs.  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  with  oats;  but  I  think  it  is  better 
alone.  lam  saving  about  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  sow  in  the  com  at  the  last  culilvating.  I 
tried  about  four  acres  about  the  last  of  August, 
1895,  but  it  did  not  come  up.  Horses  like  it 
first  rate  when  they  get  used  to  it.  Bees  won*t 
work  on  any  thing  else  while  the  sweet  clover 
is  in  blossom.  Joseph  Shaw. 

Strong  City,  Kan.,  March  23. 


Farmers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  sweet 
clover  is  a  valuable  plant  besides  being  a  good 
honey-plant.  C.  H.  Dibbsrn  <&  Sok. 

Milan,  111.,  Mar.  22. 

CB0$8-F£RnLIZATION    OF    FBUIT  BLOSSOMS    BY 
BBSS. 

As  to  the  honey-bees  as  an  aid  to  fertilization, 
we  fruit-growers  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  en- 
courage the  rearing  of  the  honey-bee  for  pur- 
poses of  fertilization.  We  find  that  some  vari- 
eties of  pears  will  not  bear  at  all  unless  croes- 
fertllized  by  the  bees  with  other  varieties  of 
pears;  also,  that  all  variety  of  fruits  and  ber- 
ries are  greatly  benefited  by  the  same  process 
of  fertilizing;  and  it  has  been  clearly  proven 
with  us  that,  the  more  honey-bees,  the  more 
and  better  fruit  and  berries  we  have;  and,  as 
the  gentleman  in  England  mentioned  in  Glean- 
Dres,  Feb.  15,  we  now  want  the  honey-bee  with 
us.  They  work  for  us  for  nothing,  and  board 
themselves.  Lewis  Wiluams. 

.-  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


DOUBLE -WALLED    HIVEH    MOKE    ROBBBB  PROOF 
;THAN  SINOLJl.- WALLED. 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  chaff  hive  Is  a  partial 
safeguard  against  robbing?  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping some  twenty  years  ago  with  black  bees, 
in  American  single-walled  hives.  Robber  bees, 
from  a  distance,  were  so  annoying  and  so  per- 
sistent in  their  attacks  that  sometimes  my  be^t 
colonies  would  succumb.  I  was  disheartened, 
and  sold  my  stock.  Not  being  satisfied  without 
bees,  I  commenced  again,  with  Italians  and 
chaff  hives,  walls  five  inches  thick,  and  have 
but  little  trouble  with  robbing  since.  I  have 
attributed  It  largely  to  the  change  of  hives. 
The  stores,  being  farther  away,  are  not  quite  so 
tempting;  and  the  gauntlet  to  run  (five  inches 
instead  of  one)  is  not  so  promising.  You  may 
say  It  Is  the  bees;  but  there  being  blacks  near 
by,  I  can  not  keep  mine  pure.  Some  of  them 
get  black;  still,  they  are  proof  against  robbers. 


I  prefer  not  to  have  them  warmed  up  and 
tempted  out  the  first  spring  sunshine,  to  be 
chilled  and  lost,  but  would  rather  keep  them 
indoors  until  the  air  Is  warm  enough  to  let  them 
fly  and  return,  without  freeze  or  chill,  and  thus 
measurably  prevent  spring  dwindling.  Double 
hives  or  none  for  mp.  J.  D.  Gill. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  24. 


DOUBLE  vs.  SINGLE- WALLED  HIVES    FOB   OUT- 
DOOB  WINTEBING. 

Dr.  Mlller*s  answer  to  George  L.  Vlnal's 
question  on  page  223  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
puzzler  to  me.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
doctor  would  wish  to  go  on  record  as  an  advo- 
cate of  single -walled  as  against  double-walled 
chaff-packed  hives  for  wintering  on  summer 
stands,  especially  where  the  thermometer  drops 
to  20  below  zero.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
experiments  at  the  experiment  apiary  of  Mich- 
igan, which  the  doctor  refers  to,  was  not  a 
question  of  wintering,  but  only  of  spring  pro- 
tection of  bees  that  were  wintered  in  the  cellar. 

My  own  experience  in  the  use  of  double - 
walled  chaff- packed  hives,  covering  a  period  of 
17  years,  a  part  of  that  time  where  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  dropped  to  38  below  zero, 
and  remained  below  zero  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
has  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  things 
considered,  they  are  a  little  safer  than  any  cel- 
lar. I  would  not  attempt  to  winter  bees  in 
single- walled  hives  on  summer  stands  where 
the  thermometer  drops  to  20  below  zero. 

The  increased  weight,  which  Dr.  M.  objects 
to,  is  not  so  serious  an  objection,  after  all,  as 
the  Dovetailed  chaff  hive  Is  but  little  if  any 
heavier  than  the  common  ten- frame  hive.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  the  above  conclusions,  will  the 
doctor  please  set  me  right?  J.  E.  Hand. 

Wakeman,  O.,  Apr.  10. 

[Your  ideas  coincide  with  mine.  The  double- 
walled  Dovetailed  chaff  hive,  made  of  ^-inch 
lumber,  is  but  a  trifle  heavier  than  the  single- 
walled  hive.  It  co<4ts  a  trifle  more,  but  tnls 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  better  condition 
in  the  spring,  even  if  the  hives  are  put  indoors 
for  winter.  This  hive  can  be  put  In  the  cellar, 
and  handled  as  easily  as  the  single- walled 
hives;  and  although  It  allows  two  Inches  of 
packlnir  all  around,  it  will  take  up  in  the  cellar 
only  about  a  third  more  room.  It  has  been 
tested  for  several  winters  outdoors,  with  the 
best  of  results.— Ed.] 


HEALTHY  BEE-STINGS;    HEALTHY   MAN. 

Early  this  year  you  suggested  in  Gleanings 
a  desire  fOr  reports  In  personal  experience  of 
bee-stings.  I  thought  of  replying  soon,  but  Just 
about  that  time  I  had  an  uncomfortable  visit 
from  that  throttling  fiend  the  grip,  which  per- 
suaded me  to  postpone  the  contemplated  reply. 
But  now  that  I  have  apparently  overcome  the 
stubborn  garroter  I  briefly  state  that  my  fre- 
quent and  pungent  experiences,  both  with  Ital- 
ian and  German— I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
a  particle  of  difference  In  their  hilarious  par- 
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tiality^I  gratefully  report  that  their  stiDgs,  Id 
my  case,  are  followed  by  neither  excessive  pain 
nor  swelling,  being  little  more  than  the  average 
effort  of  a  healthy  Jen:ey  skeeter.  But  the 
singular  and  (to  me)  delightful  experience  is 
that  their  hypodermic  injections  afford  a  sense 
of  rejuvenation— a  sort  of  physical  *' brace'* 
ensues,  which  lasts  for  several  days,  as  from 
the  result  of  some  powerful  tonic.  The  dose 
being  inadvertently  repeated  at  comparatively 
short  intervals— about  as  often  as  I  attempt  to 
investigate  their  social  relation— keeps  me  In 
comparatively  high- stepping  condition.  I  long 
for  the  warm  spring  sunshine  that  will  encour- 
age the  colonies  to  bask  In  full  force,  hoping 
that  a  few  well-directed,  deeply  placed,  barb- 
pointed,  heavy-laden  propulsions  from  Apis 
meUifica  may  restore  me  to  that  degree  of  nor- 
mal vitality  which  I  feel  nothing  else  can  so 
well  accomplish.  Em  Dbb. 

[When  you  get  stung  as  many  times  as  some 
of  us,  you  will  long  no  more  for  that  "normal 
vitality."  It  is  possible  that  they  do,  In  mod- 
erate doses,  at  not  too  frequent  intervals,  act 
as  a  sort  of  tonic,  aside  from  the  muscular 
activitv  that  usually  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  sting.— Ed.] 

c!  PLURALITY  OP  LAYING  WORKER  CELLS. 

Dr.  Miller  seems  anxious  to  be  disputed  with 
regard  to  a  plurality  of  laying  worker- cells. g I 
can?accommodaie  him,  as  Tve  repeatedly  seen 
that  phenomenon  among  black  bees  which  I  at- 
tended for  a  neighbor  in  Iowa  some  years  ago. 
I  have  had  but  very  little  trouble  with  the 
*'  varmints"  In  my  own  apiary,  which  has  been 
strongly  Italian. 

SUGAR   HONEY. 

[  In  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  Feb.  15,  under 
the  title  of  "Source  of  Fats  in  Butter,"  by 
Henry  Stewart,  who  is  surely  good  authority,  I 
find  the  following:  "When  cows  were  fed  on 
cotton-seed  meal,  the  influence  of  the  cotton-oil 
in  the  butter  was  so  pronounced  that  chemical 
analysis  showed  distinctly  no  difference  except 
in  degree  between  butter  so  made  and  theoleo." 
The  above  may  contain  a  suggestion  to  those 
who  have  defended  the  pi  actice  of  feeding  sugar 
syrup  of  any  kind  to  bees  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  "  digested  "  into  honey. 

80URED  HONEY. 

By  the'way,  a  former  neighbor  of  mine  had  a 
quantity  of  thin,  half-ripened  extracted  honey, 
one  year,  which  soured.  He  kept  it  over  until 
the  next  season,  and  fed  it  back,  saying  that 
"  the  bees  would  fix  it  over  someway."  The 
result,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  spoiling 
of  his  next  season's  crop,  and  the  ruin,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  market  for  extracted  honey 
in  that  section  of  country. 

BURDETTE  HASSETT. 

Reliance,  Va.,  March  19. 


A  HC»NEY  THAT  WILL  NOT  CANDY.* 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hocnstein  wants  to  know  how  to 


prevent  honey  from  candying.  That  does  not 
trouble  the  bee  keepers  of  this  district,  as  the 
tupelo  honey  we  get  I  have  never  yet  known  to 
candy,  and  is  for  that  reason  largely  nsed 
among  dealers  in  the  North  to  mix  with  Califor- 
nia white-sage  noney. 

BISULPHIDE    OP   carbon;    HOW    TO    PRESERVE 
COMBS  WITH  IT. 

To  those  who  have  empty  combs  to  save 
from  the  moth,  a  very  easy  way  Is  to  put  them 
in  empty  Dovetail  hives,  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  made  air  tight  by  pasting  strips  of 
paper  around  the  places  where  they  touch,  pat- 
ting an  empty  hive  on  the  top,  then  pasting  pa- 
per over  the  top  of  that,  having  first  put  inside 
on  top  of  the  frames  a  vessel  containing  about 
a  gill  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  — or,  if  you  have 
an  air-tight  room,  the  same  end  may  be  attain- 
ed by  placing  more  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
near  the  roof,  care  oeing  taken,  of  course,  not 
to  go  near  with  a  light. 

HOW    TO   LOCATE   THE   HIVE   PROM    WHICH  A 
SWARM  COMES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  swarm  comes 
out  and  yon  are  notable  to  locate  the  hive  from 
which  it  came.  This  may  be  easily  done  by 
taking  a  handful  of  bees  from  the  swarm  and 
dusting  them  with  flour,  removing  them  some 
little  distance  from  the  place  where  the  swarm 
clustered  before  letting  them  fly.  A  few  min- 
utes* watching  of  the  alighting-boards  will  give 
the  desired  information  by  the  incoming  of  the 
whitened  bees.  E.  B.  Mann. 

Wewahltchka,  Fla.,  April  11. 

LOVSB  AVD  BEB- LOVED. 

By  EUery  Krum. 

Barlow  Skraggs  bad  flftAen  stands 
Ov  floe  bees  wbat  bad  five  bands 
Round  thalr  bodies;  and  they  rolled 
Id  the  bunny  till  he  sold 
Several  thousand  pounds.   The  gold 
He  Invested  in  a  lot 
Clost  to  town,  and  on  the  spot 
Built  the  nicest,  neatest  cot 
Ever  seen  'bout  there.    He  got 
Sort  o'  lonesome  like  till  a 
Fair  Eugenia  croet  his  way — 
Courted  her  by  telefone. 
'Fore  long  she  bekum  his  own 
Dear  wife;  meanwhile  yeller  bees 
Sung  iove  tunes  to  every  breeze 
Passin.'  by,  and  chucked  eaoh  gum 
Full  ov  hunny ;  then  built  sum 
On  the  outside,  clean  around. 
One  piece  purt  nigh  touched  the  ground 
Underneath  the  bottom-board; 
Never  sich  a  krop  wuz  stored 
Up  by  bees.  Skraggs  thought  it  queer 
They  should  do  so  well  that  year- 
Guessed  he  would  investigate 
Whare  thay  worked*  so  long  and  late. 
When  behold  I  that  telefone. 
Oyer  which  he  won  his  own 
Sweet  Eugenia,  proved  to  be 
Jlst  a  paradl  se !— You  see 
Them  bees  built  their  combs  up  higher 
Frum  the  taffy  on  the  wire! 
Alexandria,  Ind. 
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So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  reports,  bees  have 
wintered  unasually  well  all  over  the  coantry. 


In  this  issue  oar  floney  Columo  is  based  on 
the  Washington  grading.  All  of  onr  honey 
merchants  have  been  requested  to  make  their 
quotations  according  to  this  grading.  It  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  shall  seem  desirable 
to  make  some  slight  changes  they  can  be  made 
if  approved  by  the  fraternity  at  large. 


JuDome  by  the  way  the  orders  are  coming  in 
for  the  Board  man  feeder,  it  is  evident  that  the 
plan  will  be  thoroughly  tried  this  coming 
season.  I  wish  our  subscribers  would  take 
careful  notes,  and  be  ready  to  report  after  the 
season,  whether  such  feeding  pays  in  dollars 
and  cents— that  is,  whether,  all  things  consid- 
ered, they  think  their  pocketbook  Is  a  little 
fatter  after  the  season  than  it  would  have  been 
had  they  proceeded  in  the  old  way.  The  time 
of  feeding,  waste  of  bee  energy,  as  referred  to 
In  another  column,  amount  of  surplus  honey, 
etc,  must  all  be  figured  in. 


It  is  evident  that  it  Is  going  to  make  trouble 
to  try  to  force  the  amalgamation  of  the  North 
American  and  Union.  One  society  will  have 
all  it  can  do  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  one 
country,  without  trying  to  spread  Itself  all  over 
the  cohtinent;  and  a  new  union  or  society  can 
Just  as  well  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  the 
two  existing  organizations. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  our  readers,  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Bee-keepers*  Union,  In 
an  informal  way.  If  It  appears  to  be  sanction- 
ed, then  the  Manager  of  the  Union  can  take 
the  matter  up  In  proper  form,  and  have  It  acted 
upon. 

When  Mr.  Hutchinson  proposed  the  matter 
of  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  and  the 
rest  of  us  fell  in  with  that  plan,  the  Idea,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  not  so  much  amalgamation 
as  that  we  did  not  need  two  societies.  Almost 
the  only  objection  against  amalgamation  Is  the 
idea  of  making  the  Union  International.  By 
the  plan  above  proposed,  the  Union  will  remain 
national;  and  yet  the  ultimatum  that  most  of 
us  desire  to  obtain— annual  meetings  and  have 
one  society  do  all  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  the  two— can  be  accomplished.  In  the 
meantime,  the  old  North  American  can  have 
annual  meetings  or  triennial  meetings,  as  sug- 
gested by  Bro.  York,  or  disband. 


We  print  16  extra  pages  this  time.  We  have 
had  some  articles  In  type,  as  you  will  see  by 
this  issue,  that  were  received  in  October,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  crowoed  condition  of  our 
columns,  were  awaiting  a  place.  Articles  are 
held  back,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  less 
valaable  than  something  else  which  we  pub- 
lish as  soon  as  received,  but  because  their  sub- 
ject-matter is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
heldover  without  being  out  of  date  or  out  of 
season.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  print  articles 
immediately,  which,  if  held  over,  would  be  out 
of  date  and  useless.  A  few  of  the  former  ap- 
pear In  this  issue— one  from  Mr.  E.  France,  one 
from  our  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Porter,  and  one  from  Mr.  B.  Taylor. 


A  NEW  BEE-KKEPEBS*  UNION. 

At  the  risk  of  putting  my  foot  In  It  I  am 
going  to  make  another  suggestion,  or,  more 
correctly,  "amalgamate"  the  plans  suggested 
by  me  before,  and  those  suggested  by  Bro. 
York.  If  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bee-keepers* 
Union  with  the  North  American  is  not  wise, 
then  don*t  do  It.  Let  the  North  American 
stand  jun  as  it  Is.  Then  I  would  have  the 
Bee-keepers*  Union  so  modified  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  in  Its  plan  of  operation  that  it  shall 
have  annual  meetings,  elect  officers,  discuss 
problems  of  protection  to  bee  keepers,  and 
also  those  that  have  come  before  the  North 
American— in  a  word,  take  In  all  the  interests 
that  concern  the  honey  business. 


porter's  criticism  on  eLEANINOS. 

As  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  there 
appears  a  very  friendly  criticism  on  Glban- 
IN08.  I  intended  to  add  a  footnote:  but  the 
article  was  made  up  before  such  a  note  could  be 
put  in.  Two  or  three  misconceptions  occur  In 
the  article,  which  should,  perhaps,  be  corrected. 
Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  various  expenses  en- 
tailed in  getting  out  a  Journal,  and  alludes  to  a 
possible  loss  of  $3000  on  unpaid  subscriptions.  I 
would  not  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that 
we  lose  that  much  annually  on  deadheads. 
Our  list  is  practically  all  paid  up,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  have  100  deadheads— those  from 
whom  It  is  Impossible  to  make  any  collections 
—out  of  our  9000  subscribers.  We  never  force 
collections,  but  only  politely  ask  for  the  sub- 
scription money;  and  if  that  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, the  names  are  dropped.  So  far,  about  100 
a  year  is  about  the  total  number  of  those  who 
entirely  Ignore  all  such  requests,  and  are  drop- 
ped as  deadheads. 

Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  defective  prints.  This 
may  be  (and  probably  was)  caused  by  a  single 
defective  Impression.  Sometimes  a  printed 
sheet  will  not  be  properly  inked;  and,  again, 
sheets  will  go  out  before  sufficient  overlays 
have  been  made  on  the  press  to  get  the  proper 
Impression.  What  Mr.  Porter  refers  to  Is  some- 
thing rather  accidental,  and  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry, rather  than  general. 

His  Ideas  on  designs  for  the  cover  of  the 
Journal  would   be,  IfD?^i^e»B?G0'€5g't(@»®'' 
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tame  and  crude.  The  scheme  of  patting  a 
queen  or  bees,  one  each,  apon  the  four  corners  of 
a  bee  Journal  or  catalog  is  an  old  chestnut 
The  only  real  criticism  that  I  think  can  be 
made  on  the  design  we  are  now  using  on  our 
cover  is,  perhaps,  that  it  Is  a  little  overloaded. 
But  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  We  have 
changed  the  tint  of  our  paper  to  a  light  pale 
blue,  as  our  readers  will  see,  and  hence  the 
effect  of  the  design  will  be  much  better. 


BBB- KEEPER  FRED  ANDERSON. 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  Kambler  articles 
were  discontinued,  I  promised  that  the  Ramb- 
ler would  furnish  us  something  new,  but  did 
not  state  definitely  what  it  would  be.  Believ- 
ing that  Mr.  Martin  had  the  talent  and  mate- 


JOHN  H.  MARTIN,  TRAVELER  AND  AUTHOR. 

rial  for  a  good  bee-keeping  story,  I  requested 
him  to  turn  his  attention  in  that  direction. 
He  at  first  modestly  protested,  but  said  he 
would  try,  that  after  he  had  written  the  first 
few  chapters,  if  he  did  not  throw  them  in  the 
fire,  he  would  submit  them  to  ine.  It  is  sufiS- 
cient  to  say  that  the  story  was  begun  and  the 
first  chapters  placed  in  my  hands. 

The  plot  is  laid  in  California;  the  hero  is  a 
bee-keeper;  the  writer  is  the  Rambler,  and 
the  artist  is  R.  V.  Murray,  who^e  inimitable 
sketches  have  been  admired  by  all.  The  story 
is  interesting,  thrilling,  instructive,  and  full  of 
droll  incidents  so  characteristic  of  that  Ramb- 
ler man.  Some  new  phases  of  Californa  life, 
especially  along  the  line  of  bee-keeping,  are 
brought  out;  and  while  the  story  is  instructive 
and  interesting,  a  strong  moral  tone  pervades  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  chapter  appears  in 
this  number.  When  our  space  is  a  little  less 
crowded  we  shall  put  in  a  whole  chapter  in 
each  issue;  and  John  H.  Martin,  the  quiet- 
mannered  man,  the  bee-keeper,  traveler,  and 
writer,  will  be  found  to  be  a  story -writer  of  no 
mean  order. 


APICULTURAL   EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Onta- 
rio Agricultural  College,  located  at  Guelpb, On- 
tario, Can.,  has  been  received.  But  the  part 
that  particularly  interests  bee-keepers  is  the  re- 
port of  the  apiculturist,  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann, 
covering  an  interesting  series  of  experiments. 
Not  having  space  to  go  over  this  report  in  de- 
tail I  shall  have  to  go  over  most  subjects  briefly. 
feeding  the  rees. 

A  number  of  colonies  were  fed  sugar  syrup, 
with  the  Boardman  entrance- feeder,  and  the 
feed  was  given  a  little  above  blood  heat.  The 
results  are  tabulated,  and  the  experimenter  ob- 
serves that  '*  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  first  weight  of  the  hive,  plus  the 
syrup,  and  the  actual  weight  six  days  after  the 
last  syrup  was  stored.  The  difference  in  weight 
may  be  attributed  to  evaporation,  the  consomp- 
tion  of  stores  which  goes  on  all  the  time  under 
natural  conditions,  and  the  increased  consump- 
tion likely  to  go  on  whenever  the  bees  are  un- 
der the  excitement  or  stimulus  of  storing.'* 

The  conclusion  is  thus  stated: 

(1)  That  there  Is  a  ffreater  difference  between  the 
weight  of  stores  supplied  to  the  bees  In  the  feeders, 
and  the  Increuse  In  the  weight  of  the  hive.  Tliere 
is  a  loss  which  can  not  be  explained  in  any  satisfac- 
tory way. 

(2)  That  it  will  not  pay  to  extract  the  honey  with  a 
view  to  making:  a  profit,  and  supply  the  bees  with 
sui^ar  syrup  for  winter. 

(3)  That,  when  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the 
strong  ooionies  should  be  given  sufllcient  comb  and 
stores  to  cover  their  own  wants,  and,  in  addition, 
supply  the  weaker  colonies  with  oombs  of  sealed 
stores. 

SEALED  COTERS  OR  UPWARD  VENTILATION. 

I  haven *t  the  space  to  go  into  details;  but  the 
experiment  of  wintering  two  sets  of  colonies  of 
ten  each  in  clamps  showed  that  the  set  having 
sealed  covers  did  not  winter  nearly  as  well  as 
those  having  upward  ventilation.  This  agrees 
with  the  reports  of  two  years  ago. 

COMB    FOUNDATION. 

Under  this  heading  the  experimenter  gives 
some  interesting  results;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
he  proceeds  upon  methods  new  and  original.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  nearly  all  he  has 
to  say  on  this  subject: 

The  use  of  comb  foundation  has  become  general: 
in  fact,  few,  if  any,  keepInK  bees  In  the  movable- 
frame  hive,  attempt  to  do  without  it.  At  present, 
comb  honey,  owing  to  the  qualltvof  tlie  comb  foun- 
dation, is  not  generally  of  a  kind  satisfactory  to  the 
consumer^  Altbouf^li  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  founda- 
tion which,  when  utilized  and  added  to  by  the  bees. 
gives  a  comb  as  thin  as  the  natural  one,  many  claim 
that  comb  a  trifle  heavier  is  not  noticed  by  consum- 
ers. When,  however,  the  base  and  t>ottom8  of  side 
walls  are  materially  thickened,  and  the  comb  has 
an  artlflclal  appearance,  and  the  wax  does  not  crum- 
ble when  the  comb  is  brolien,  the  result  is  that  the 
consume  r  objects,  and  the  objection  is  intensified  by 
the  comparatively  harmless  nature  of  the  cbauge. 
Again,  (*omb  foundation  and  wax  are  wasted  in  the 
extra  thicicness;  and  this  is  no  small  item,  as  it  is 
g-enerally  wortli  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  pound. 

In  our  experinents,  ol)8er\'ations  were  taken  alon^ 
various  lines— ^Irst,  as  tt)  what  extent,  if  any,  ibe 
bees  thin  the  base  and  side  wall  of  the  variouh 
thicknesses  and  Iclnds  of  comb  foundation.  Mea- 
surements were  made,  whenever  possible,  of  the 
weight  of  foundation  compared  with  the  nunil)erof 
sciuaro  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  foun- 
Digitized 
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dation.  Measurements  were  ttiken  of  the  comb  at 
the  base,  tlie  side  wall  close  to  the  hive,  and  half  an 
inch  up  the  side  wall.  The  comb  was  put  on  Ice  to 
harden  it  for  ihe  purpose  of  more  accurate  mea- 
surement; and  tliree  measurements  were  taken  Id 
this  casa- 

Again,  to  see  just  how  the  T>ee8  utilized  the  comb 
foundation,  three  tanks  of  melted  wax  were  pre- 
pared. One  was  colored  with  a  preparation  of  alka- 
net.  anotlier  with  a  preparation  of  carbon,  and  the 
third  was  pure  beeswax,  uncolored.  The  various 
stages  in  the  munufatnui^*  of  comb  foundation 
were  carried  out.  g-ivlng  comb  foundation  from  each 
tanlc  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  feet  sc]uare  to  tlie 
pound. 


show  that  the  wall  is  thicker  at  the  base,  and  tapers, 
beoomins  thinner  at  the  mouth.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  lias  ever  made  sucli  measurements. 

The  *'  Vandeusen  "  is  a  flat  bottom  (unnatural) 
foundation.  The  various  sneiMmens  of  this  kind 
which  were  put  into  the  sections  wore  partially  cov- 
ered to  prevent  the  bees  from  touching  the  covered 
portion.  The  remainder  was  left  to  the  bees.  In 
every  case  the  bees  chanfred  the  base  from  flat-bot- 
tom to  natural.    I  have  adopted  a  new  method. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    FIVE  BANDED    ITALIAN 
BEES. 

This  is  summed  up  in  the  following  deduc- 
tions: 

Ist.  They  are  below  the  average  as  to  wintering 
qualities. 

2<i.  They  are  short-lived,  probably  because  of  a 
high-strung  temperament 

3d.  Tiiey  are  prolittc. 

4th.  They  are  gentle,  unless  when  queenless. 

.5th.  They  are  inclined  to  rob. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural and  Experimental  Union  also  conducted  co- 
operative experiments  with  these  bees.  Nine  suc- 
cessful experiments  were  made,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  experiment,  the  above  results  were 
indorsed. 

There  are  three  other  engravings  similar  to 
the  one  above,  which  I  will  give  in  our  next, 
batwhlch  for  want  of  room  we  omit  in  this  Issue. 


Pio.  1  (c) — tf^xlug  a  Mlde  view  of  comb  foundation,  15  nq.  ft.  per 
pooni;  and  the  »>ame  after  the  comb  ha*  been  cornplete<l 
Md  capped  by  the  bee^.  The  honey  han  been  extracted,  and 
«a»hedaway  from  the  comb,  and  a  nectlon  cut  down,  which, 
*fteT  a  thoroujch  dry  injr,  han  been  filled  with  plaster  of  Parix.  ^ 

These  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  drawn  out  in 
the  upper  stories  by  tlic  bees.  It  w>ls  manifested 
in  various  ways  that  the  bees  objected  to  tlie  alica- 
Dt't.  so  this  kind  was  discarded.  To  the  foundation, 
colored  black  with  the  preparation  of  carbon,  the 
bees  did  notobjer^t.  Tlie  object  in  placing  founda- 
tion made  of  ordinary  wax  alongside  of  tlie  colored, 
was  to  make  measurements  of  each  kind  wlieu 
drawn  out  by  the  bees  The  measurements  of  the 
colored  and  uncolortd,  being  klentical,  gave  us  a 
basis  for  the  statement  that  the  Ixt'S  did  not  object 
to  this  preparation  :  and  the  nietliod  of  drawing 
this  out  was  identical  with  that  of  ordinary  founda- 
tion. The  ba'ie  and  lower  part  of  the  comb  were 
not,  as  we  might  expect,  of  a  black  color,  and  the 
fresh  and  added  wax  white.  Instead  there  is  a  reg- 
ular graduation  from  black  at  thn  ba^e  to  white  at 
the  top  of  the  cell.  The  heavier  the  foundation,  the 
darker  the  base  and  adjoining  side  wall. 

From  the  above  it  would  apprar  reisofiable  U)  ex- 
pect that  the  bees  keep  adding  scalt's  of  newly  se- 
creted wax  and  then  pulling  the  side  wall,  thus 
decreasing  gradually  the  percentajfe  of  colored  wax. 
We  also  conclude  that  the  quality  of  wax  use<l  in 
the  foundation  has  an  influence,  not  only  on  the 
base,  but,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  almost  the  nntire 
wall  of  the  cell.  The  heavier  the  foundation,  the 
greater  the  Influence  on  the  side  wall.  Agaiu.  not<?s 
were  taken  dally  wheu  the  l)ees  were  beginning  to 
draw  out  the  foundation;  and  although  tlie  hesivlcr 
foundation  was  scatu»red  about  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  upper  stories,  they  gave  the  preference  to  the 
heavier  foundation,  working  on  It  ttrst.  Great  cau- 
tion must,  of  course,  lie  observed  in  coming  to  con- 
clusions. The  bees,  if  the  heavier  foundation  had 
been  taken  away,  might  have  been  almost  as  willing 
to  go  to  work  at  once  upon  the  lighter  grade.    At 

K resent  no  way  appears  open  for  conducting  a  sjit- 
ifactory  experiment  to  prove  any  thing  In  this 
direction.  Tne  measurements  taken  at  the  base  of 
the  wall,  and  half  an  inch  from  the  base,  all  tend  to 


DEATH  OP  MBS.  A.  J.  COOK. 

We  have  for  some  time  been  aware  that  the 
wife  of  our  good  friend  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  was  not 
long  destined  for  this  world.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  rather  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  professor's  beautiful  family  for  quite  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  have  always  regarded  Mrs. 
Cook  as  one  of  God's  own  gentlewomen.  I  have 
seen  her  amid  trying  seasons.  I  have  been  with 
her  and  her  good  husband  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, at  home  and  abroad.  You  know  It  was 
my  good  pleasure  to  be  with  them  a  part  of  the 
time  on  that  trip  to  California;  and  from  first 
to  last  I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Cook  was  one  of  the  world's  min- 
istering angels  whom  we  perhaps  never  fully 
appreciate  until  God  has  called  them  away. 
The  following,  from  our  bereaved  friend,  was 
perhaps  not  intended  for  publlc%tion;  but  I  feel 
so  sure  all  of  the  friends  will  be  so  glad  to  see  it 
I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  entire.— A.I.R.] 

Dmr  Mr.  Root:— The  beloved  wife  left  us  last 
Thursday,  the  Idth.  The  last  few  hours  were  full 
of  suffering  and  agony,  and  so  we  rejoiced  in  the 
relciise.  You  knew  her  beautiful  spirit,  and  can 
feel  for  us  with  this  burden  of  sorrow  resting  upon 
us.  I  never  knew  one  more  true  and  sincere,  or 
more  thoughtful  for  others' comfort.  Her  favorite 
text  in  her  Ion?  days  of  sickness,  with  no  promise 
of  recovery,  was:  **Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God."  She  was  serenely  quiet,  and  never  made 
even  a  whispered  complaint:  and  Ood  was  very 
good  to  her.  So,  while  we  could  not  pa<is  the  river 
with  her,  she  was  not  alone.  Her  memory  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  in  all  the  coming  years.  To  see 
such  a  leave-taking  makes  immortality  sure.  We 
were  all  here.  Burt  Is  about  well  again,  and  goes 
east  about  May  1st.    Sorrowfully  bi^Ttruly, 

Claremont.  Cal.,  April  20.  ^'^^^1  by  ^^^,  j,  cook. 
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Take  care  of  him;  and  whatsoever  thou  speDdest 
more,  when  I  come  ag>ain  1  will  repay  thee.— Luke 
10:85. 

Professors  of  religioD  are  often  criticised  be- 
cause they  do  not  make  a  more  practical  use  of 
what  they  profess.  Our  enemies  say  we  talk 
beautifully  in  the  prayer  meeting;  but  when  it 
comes  to  putting  these  very  ideas  into  practice 
in  every-day  life  we  forget  all  about  It.  Well, 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  The  rellgiou 
of  Christ  Jesus  goes  against  the  grain.  It  is 
not  natural  to  us.  We  are  human,  and  Christ's 
teachings  are  divine. 

'There  is  one  class  of  neighbors  that  we  have 
had  considerable  to  do  with  lately,  in  fact,  I 
suppose  most  of  yon  see  more  or  less  of  them. 
I  allude  to  the  tramp  element.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  do  not  know  that  thev  are  neighbors 
after  all.  Some  of  them  would  be  neighborly, 
and  once  In  a  while  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  our  neighbors,  although  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  It  is  a  nard  matter  to  de- 
cide Just  what  true  Christianity  would  sav  we 
ought  to  do  in  regard  to  them.  Perhaps  I  have 
told  you  before  that  we  have  an  arrangement 
here  at  the  factory  to  feed  everybody  who  Is 
willing  to  work  for  his  daily  bread.  No  matter 
who  comes,  nor  how  many  come  at  once,  if  they 
are  willing  to  work  an  hour  in  the  lumber  yard, 
or  in  unloading  coal,  we  furnish  them,  for  such 
services,  a  meal  of  victuals— all  thev  want  to  eat. 
This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  neighbors 
far  and  near  tell  these  people  to  go  right  over 
to  Root's  factory,  and  the  women-folks  there 
will  get  him  up  a  good  substantial  meal,  pro- 
viding he  first  works  one  hour. 

Do  you  say  this  is  generous?  Well,  it  might 
be  if  the  tramps  would 'avail  themselves  of  the 

f)rlvilege.  But  they  do  not  regard  It  as  a  prlvl- 
ege.  A  month  ago  I  was  thinking  of  making 
the  statement  public  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  these  fellows  would  work  for  a  living,  even 
if  he  had  a  chance.  Sometimes  thev  get  mad 
if  you  suggest  It.  One  fellow  said  to  Mrs.  Root, 
in  an  Insolent  way. '*  I  wonder  If  von  think  I 
am  going  to  shovel  coal  for  an  hour  Just  for 
something  to  eat."  And  he  straightened  back 
on  his  dignity,  and  went  off  offended.  A  great 
many  times  they  ask  what  kind  of  work.  When 
she  tells  them  it  will  probably  be  shoveling 
coal  they  invariably  go  away  in  some  other  di- 
rection. Perhaps  I  should  say  alnwtft  invari- 
ably. During  the  severe  weather  in  the  month 
of  March,  however,  something  happened,  I  do 
not  know  just  what,  so  that  quite  a  few  con- 
sented to  work.  Oh!  by  the  way,  some  of  you 
may  suggest  that  it  is  hard -hearted  and  cruel 
to  require  a  hungry  man  to  shovel  coal  for  an 
hour  when  he  may  not  have  had  sufficient  food 
for  perhaps  a  whole  day.  Well,  it  is  hard:  but 
every  time  I  have  tried  feeding  these  fellows 
first,  and  letting  them  work  afterward,  I  have 
been  swindled— at  least,  almost  every  lime. 
They  make  some  pretext  or  excuse  like  this: 
One  fellow  talked  so  very  honest  and  fair  that 
I  gave  him  his  meal  first.  After  he  had  been 
fed,  instead  of  being  thankful  he  seemed  to  be 
very  much  inclined  to  be  overbearing.  I  told 
him  to  go  and  assist  some  men  off  In  a  certain 
direction.  After  he  had  asked  them  all  around 
for  a  ''chaw  of  tobacco,*' and  they  had  told 
him  they  did  not  use  It,  and  that  Mr.  Root  did 
not  like  any  of  his  men  to  use  It,  he  went  away 
with  an  oath,  declaring  that  they  wouldn't 
catch  him  working  even  an  hour  for  any  man 
so  '*  narrow-minded." 


Well,  along  in  March,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
there  was  a  carload  of  paper  to  be  run  on  the 
trucks  into  the  press-room.  Our  men  were  all 
busy,  and  three  strangers  were  permitted  to  do 
the  Job.  They  worked  so  well  that  we  gave 
them  their  meals  for  several  days  for  doing 
Jobs  of  this  kind.  They  were  a  better-looking 
set  of  fellows  than  the  average  tramp,  and  bet- 
ter behaved.  They  took  hold  with  such  energy 
and  muscular  vigor  that  my  heart  warmed  to- 
ward them.  Finally  some  more  came  along; 
and  as  work  was  pressing  we  decided  to  give 
them  a  trial.  We  had  Just  finished  our  dinner, 
and  it  would  be  less  trouble  for  the  women- 
folks to  feed  the  whole  of  them  than  to  get  op 
a  meal  an  hour  later;  besides,  Jacob  said  his 
work  was  not  quite  ready.  They  all  declared 
they  would  work  all  right  If  they  had  their 
dinner  first.  I  looked  Into  their  faces,  and  told 
them  what  bad  luck  I  had  had,  and  every  one 
of  them  seemed  like  men  who  would  not  be 
guilty  of  swindling  the  man  who  had  befriend- 
ed them.  After  they  had  washed  thcdr  faces 
and  brushed  their  hair  they  looked  ^ite  re- 
spectable. I  was  in  a  big  hurry,  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  and  told  them  to  go 
in.  Pretty  soon  Mrs.  S.  reminded  me  that  there 
were  seven  men  waiting  for  their  meals,  instead 
of  four.  Three  more  than  I  had  noticed  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  had  so  many 
to  direct  all  at  once,  and  slipped  in  unobserved. 
It  seemed  too  bad  to  make  them  get  up  from 
the  table  and  go  away;  besides,  I  could  not 
tell  which  were  the  original  ones  whom  1  had 
bargained  with  and  who  were  the  othera.  I 
asked  them  again  if  they  would  all  seven  work 
for  us  a  good  honest  hour.  They  said  they 
would,  lleft  them,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
matter.  During  the  afternoon,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in  re- 
gard to  my  gang  of  tramps.  When  I  asked  for 
an  explanation,  the  foreman  of  the  lumber- 
yard said  that,  about  fifteen  minutes  after  ihey 
commenced  work,  a  slow- moving  freight  train 

Fassed  by,  and  five  of  the  seven,  with  a  sort  of 
ndlan  war-whoop,  left  their  work,  ran  and 
jumped  on  the  moving  train,  and  that  was  the 
last  of  them.  I  was  not  very  much  surprised. 
I  have  had  the  same  experience  so  often  that  I 
blamed  myself  for  being  humbugged  once  more. 
A  few  days  ago  I  said  to  my  brother- In-law, 
who  Is  a  railroad  man: 

''  Look  here,  Mr.  Holmes,  are  you  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  tramps  from  one  town  to  another 
all  over  the  country,  free  of  charge,  wlthoot  so 
much  as  even  a  thank  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  that  Is  Just  exactly  what  we  and  every 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States  aredoiug." 

••V/ell,  but  why  do  you  do  it?  Isn't  there 
any  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such  lawless,  reckless 
vandalism?" 

**  I  don't  know  any  way.  If  you  do.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  how.  If  they  Jump  on  to  the 
passenger  trains  in  this  way  the  conductors  and 
porters  can  put  them  off;  but  how  Is  the  con- 
ductor on  a  freight  train  to  keep  men  from 
jumping  on  if  they  want  to  ?  He  has  not  lime 
to  stop  and  quarrel  with  tramps,  especially 
where  they  are  two  to  one.  It  is  not  the  engin- 
eer's business,  and  the  brakemen  have  already 
been  hurt  without  doing  any  particular  good. 
«»*you  may  know  if  you  read  the  pap«*rs.* 
These  fellows  laugh  In  your  face  when  you  talk 

•Only  last  summer  a  contractor,  who  visited  Me- 
dina and  mode  a  bid  on  paving  our  streets,  was  kill- 
e<]  on  his  way  home,  and  It  was  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  lot  of  tramps.  In  order  to  reach  his  home 
that  nifrht  he  took  passage  on  a  freight  train.  A  lot 
of  tramps  climbed  on  and  occupied  the  same  car, 
and  during  the  uight  they  overpowered  him,  took 
his  money,  and  threw  him  off  the  train.  So  far  as  I 
know,  they  have  never  been  apprehended. 
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about  law.  Pultlog  them  Id  Jail  does  not  do 
any  good,  for  that  is  Just  what  suits  them  best, 
especially  lo  the  winter  time  when  it  is  too 
cold  to  be  outdoors.  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  our  country;  but 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ** 

Josi  then  it  occurred  to  me  thai  I  had  seen 
notices  in  the  papers,  of  tramps  being  maimed 
or  killed  while  stealing  rides  on  the  trains;  and 
oobody  seems  to  care  whether  ihey  are  killed 
or  not,  and  I  don't  know  that  they  care  very 
much  themselves  either.  All  manliness,  pride, 
intelligence,  or  interest  in  any  thing  except  to 
satisfy  their  animal  wants,  seems  to  have  been 
lost,  or  at  least  mostly  obliterated. 

A  few  days  ago  a  messenger  boy  at  our  sta- 
tion, a  bright  little  chap  who  carries  telegrams 
and  other  messages  all  ov«r  town  on  his  wheel, 
came  to  me  saving  there  was  a  tramp  over  at 
ilie depot,  with  a Ibroken  leg,  and  that  nobody 
would  take  care  of  him  or  seemed  to  care  any 
tbinff  about  it. 

**  Why,  go  and  inform  the  infirmary  director, 
and  he  will  certainly  ttee  that  the  tramp  has 
proper  attention." 

''Well,  that  is  Just  what  I  have  done,  Mr. 
Root;  but  he  says  he  does  not  belong  in  our 
town  nor  in  our  county,  and  he  can  not  do  any 
UilnR  for  him  without  consulting  the  board  of 
directors.     He  has  been  there  already  since 


seven  o'clock  this  mornim 

''Was  his  U 
train?"  I  ask 


"Was  his  leg  broken 


% 


climbing  on   the 


I  was  busy  that  morning,  and  had  not  time 
to  think  of  tramps  or  of  anybody  else,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  I  opened  my  lips  to  say  some- 
thing like  this: 

''II  he  got  bis  leg  broken  by  Jumping  on  the 
cars,  contrary  to  law,  it  served  him  risht"     < 

I  guess  it  must  have  l}een  Satan  who  whis- 
pered to  me  to  add.  "  Let  him  lie  there  until  he 
gets  enough  of  it;  he  is  Just  meeting  his  own 
deserts.  It  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  it  is  no 
affair  of  mine,  anyway." 

By  this  time  I  began  to  be  startled.  I  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Satan,  and  mentally 
bade  him  shut  up.  I  do  not  know  but  I  felt 
like  adding,  '*  Qet  thee  behind  me,  Satan."  And 
then  perhaps  it  was  to  let  Satan  sep  that  1  was 
not  that  sort  of  man  at  all,  I  turned  to  *'  Toney,'' 
and  said. 

"  Toney,  you  get  some  help;  have  that  man 
taken  over  to  the  hotel;  get  a  doctor,  and  fix 
up  his  leff,  and  tell  them  all  to  bring  the  bill, 
and  I  win  pay  it." 

Then  I  started  to  do  several  things  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  while  I  was  talking 
there.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  j^urprls- 
ed  when  a  pleasant  feeling  came  over  me,  and  I 
did  not  know  Ju*t  why  It  came,  either.  Then 
somebody  seemed  to  whiMp<»r  the  words  at  the 
head  of  my  talk  today,  and  I  was  almost  start- 
led to  think  that  I  had  unconsciously  used  al- 
mon  the  language  of  the  good  Samaritan: 
"Take  care  of  nira:  and  whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  I  come  again  I  will  repay 
thee."  I  did  not  have  any  thing  to  pay.  after 
all.  Toney  did  as  I  told  him;  but  by  the  time 
the  doctor  got  around,  the  infirmary  director 
had  probably  come  to  about  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  had.  So  they  fixed  up  the  tramp 
and  sent  him  to  a  hospital  in  Cleveland. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  It  is.  wlth«ut 
question  or  word  of  debate,  our  dutv,  of  course, 
to  take  care  of  an  enemy,  a  tramp,  an  es^caped 
criminal,  or  a  highwayman,  who  is  wounded 
™  helpless,  no  matter  how  he  got  Into  such  a 
plight  When  the  matter  was  brought  up  at 
our  Saturday  prayer-meeting,  one  good  brother 
said  something  like  this: 
*  Brothers  and  sisters,  it  certainly  is  high 


time  that  this  lawless  element  in  our  land  were  ^ 
looked  after;  but  I  think  Mr.  Root  is  right 
when  he  says  that  those  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat;  and  I  am  really  afraid  It  is  the 
good  people  of  our  land— may  be  the  Christian 
people— who  are  paying  a  premium  on  tlils  sort 
of  tramp  life  by  feeding  inulscriminately  every- 
body who  comes  along.  These  fellows  often 
boast  that  they  can  get  a  living,  without  work. 
They  have  learned  the  knack  of  getting  on  and 
off  from  moving  trains.  The  railroad  compa- 
nies are  helpless,  therefore  the  tramps  roam 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  having  a 
good  time,  and  we  Christian  people  support 
and  encourage  them  In  It.  They  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin;  but  hard-working  people 
feed  them.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  this  class  Is 
Increasing  to  an  enormous  extent?  " 

Last  Thanksgiving  day.  Just  as  we  were  sit- 
ting down  to  our  dinner  over  at  Mr.  Calvert's 
a  man  came  to  the  door  for  something  to  eat. 
My  daughter,  Mrs.  Calvert,  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  him  without  worrying  me  to  hunt  up  work 
for  him  on  that  day.  when  the  factory  was  shot 
down,  gave  him  a  nice  slice  of  turkey,  and  some 
bread  and  potatoes— in  fact,  quite  a  comfortable 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  As  he  passed  by  the 
window  where  we  were  sitting  at  our  meal,  be 
raisei  his  hat  and  thanked  us  very  graciously. 
Now  this  fellow  was  tolerably  well  dressed. 
The  hat  li»*  raised  was  almost  brand-new;  in 
fact,  he  was  hater  dressed  than  A.  I.  Root  is 
ma*)t  of  the  tinu'  Rut  he  had  discovered  that 
he  could  get  a  goi»d  meal  of  victuals  without 
paying  a  c^nt  for  It.  if  ho  met  the  right  sort  of 
people  and  practiced  the  arts  he  had  learned  In 
the  way  of  getting  into  people's  good  graces. 
Giving  him  a  dinner  was  a  trifling  thing,  yon 
say.  But  Is  It  not  true  that  trifling  things  like 
this  may  be  the  cause  of  inducing  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men  to  throw  up  work  and  take  up 
a  tramp  life? 


SUB-IRRIGATION. 

The  bed  described  on  page  29,  Jan.  1,  Is  now, 
during  the  middle  nf  April,  giving  us  some  of 
the  finest  strawberries  I  ever  raised  anywhere. 
The  foliage  Is  beautiful,  bright,  and  clean. 
Und**r  the  influence  of  plenty  of  water,  protec- 
tion from  severe  weather  by  means  of  glass, 
and  st«am  nuderneath  the  bed  to  give  the 
requisite  heat,  we  have  complete  success;  and 
during  the  past  ten  days  of  almost  Julv  weath- 
er in  the  month  of  April,  with  scarcely  a  drop 
of  rain,  the  sub-Irrigating  beds  have  been  work- 
ing to  perfection.  By  the  way.  in  our  corres- 
pondence, a  friend,  Mr.  E.  W.  Turner,  of  New- 
ton Falls,  O.,  sends  us  a  little  home-made  wood- 
cut showing  how  he  applies  sub-Irrigation  to 
growing  vegetable- pi  an  IS,  etc.  We  give  the 
cut  and  his  description. 


▲  MEW  WAY  TO  GROW  CELERY— BT  SUB-IRRIQATIOV. 

You  Will  see  by  the  above  cut  Its  application  In 
celery  or  oauliflower  Arrowing,  where  moisture  Is 
the  essential  factor.  Its  cost  Is  nominal  compared 
with  the  results  you  will  gain  by  Its  use. 

The  appliances  necessary  are  a  common  y-lnch 
black  ^as-plpe.   Bend  up  one  end  8  inohes ;  screw  on 
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a  palnt-keR  or  bucket— any  thiiiff  that  will  hold 
water;  drill  or  punch  X-lnch  holes  8  Inches  apart 
on  the  upper  side;  plugr  up  hole  in  lower  end  of 
pipe;  place  the  pipe  in  the  trench:  cover  over  with 
moss  or  woods  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  This 
will  hold  moisture;  put  od  2  inches  of  very  rich  soil; 
set  your  plants  6  Inches  apart  over  the  pipe;  pour 
water  into  the  tank  when  you  wish  to  water  plants. 
Newton  Falls,  O.  E.  W.  Turner. 

This  arraogement  makes  the  whole  matter 
exceedingly  plain.  On  a  larger  scale  we  use 
the  cheaper  soiall-sized  tiles  instead  of  the  iron 
pipe;  and  the  Joints  between  the  tiles  (closed 
with  cement  except  on  top)  take  the  place  of 
the  holes.  By  the  way,  the  idea  of  covering 
the  openings  for  water  with  moss  is  a  very 
Important  matter.  With  clay  soils  the  open- 
ings are  liable  to  be  stopped,  and  thus  give 
unequal  watering.  The  question  keeps  coming 
up.  If  this  matter  is  such  a  wonderful  success 
under  glass,  why  hot  apply  It  to  open-air  work  ? 
I  have  before  explained  the  difficulties  In  so 
doing;  but  just  now  I  hear  of  one  case  where 
the  thing  has  been  made  a  success.  A  man  in 
our  own  county  has  a  swamp  which  he  re- 
claimed by  tlle-dralnlng.  The  entire  outlet  to 
the  swamp  is  through  one  large  main  tile. 
Well,  during  a  dry  time  he  shuts  up  this  one 
opening,  and  lets  the  water  back  up  In  the 
swamp  as  It  did  before  there  was  any  outlet. 
This  accomplishes  the  whole  thing  to  perfec- 
tion. You  see,  the  swamp  was  originally  a 
depression  with  an  impervious  soil  under  and 
around  it,  so  that  It  holds  water.  Thus,  you 
see,  nature  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  a 
water-tight  bed  of  cement,  boards,  etc.  When 
heavy  rains  come  suddenly,  the  outlet  Is  opened 
wide;  and  this  permits  ihe  water  to  get  away 
before  it  can  do  any  damage  to  the  crop.  Of 
course,  somebody  must  be  on  hand  to  manipu- 
late the  gate  that  holds  the  water  in  ur  lets  It 
out,  or  trouble  would  result.  There  are  many 
such  swamps  as  this,  and  It  seems  to  me  It  is 
high  time  they  should  be  utilized  for  sub  irri- 
gation. Mr.  W.  S.  Turner,  now  In  my  employ, 
and  who  formerly  assisted  in  developing  sub- 
Irrigation  in  greenhouses  at  the  Ohio  Exoerl- 
ment  Station,  ut  Columbus,  has  told  me  in 
regard  to  this  reclnuued  swamp,  and  1  propose 
visiting  It  soon.  The  owner  arranged  the  plant 
under  Mr.  Turner's  Instructions.  It  was  a 
complete  success  last  season  In  producing  enor- 
mous crops  during  our  severe  drouth.  A  spring 
near  by  furnishes  the  water  to  till  It  up  during 
dry  seasons.  During  hot  sultry  weather,  ac- 
companied by  hot  drying  winds,  such  as  we 
have  had  for  nearly  two  weeks,  sub  irrigation 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  kind  of  irrigation 
that  succeeds  perfectly.  Surface  wat^Tlng  is 
just  a  vexation.  In  fact,  some  of  our  lettuce- 
beds  would  suffer  for  water,  even  if  we  left  the 
hose  running  almost  constantly:  that  is,  the 
water  would  get  away  through  the  cracks  In 
the  dry  soil,  scarcely  wetting  up  the  bed  at  all. 
What  we  need  Is  8om«^  sort  of  tight  box  or  res- 
ervoir that  will  hold  the  water  so  that  not  a 
drop  be  wasted.  This  belnir  secured,  even  a 
small  stream  will  In  time  fill  up  the  bed  and 
raise  xhe  water  level,  just  as  near  the  surface 
as  we  want  It:  and  it  does  not  take  very  many 
Inches  of  soli,  If  well  enriched,  to  produce  a 
crop.  Thoi^e  enormous  strawberries,  with 
leaves  as  big  as  your  hand,  and  berries  almost 
like  hens'  eggs,  have  not  more  than  6  Inches  of 
soil  to  grow  in;  and  there  Is  a  plant  on  every 
square  foot  of  surface,  right  over  the  bed. 
They  are  now  not  only  producing  lots  of  large 
perfect  berries,  but  are  sending  out  thrifty 
runners  at  the  same  time.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  we  get  from  20  to  30  cts.  a  quart  for  the 
fruit,  which  I  think  will  pay  well  for  the  glass, 
sub-Irrigation,  and  steam  heat,  where  exhaust 
steam  may  be  utilized. 


ILLUSTRATING    SEED   CATALOGS   WITH   PHOTO- 
GRAPHS FROM  REAL  LIFE;  DWARF  ESSEX 

rape;  a  picture  of  it;  some 
further  particulars. 
I  have  before  made  mention  of  the  beantlfnl 
photographs  from  real  life,  to  be  found  in  John- 
son &  Stokes'  (Philadelphia)  seed  catalog. 
They  have  kindly  loaned  me  one  of  the  plates 
Illustrating  a  flock  of  sheep  In  a  field  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape. 


The  above  picture  took  my  eye  at  once;  In 
fact,  I  would  give  something  to  see  some  sheep 
turned  into  a  patch  of  this  new  lor.ige-nlaut, 
just  as  it  Is  In  the  picture.  Then  I  would  give 
something,  too,  to  see  them  after  they  nad 
learned  to  eat  It.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  catalog  of  John.«on  &  Stokes: 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  considered  indispensable  by 
the  sheep  and  cattle  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Is  fast  cojniuB"  into  use  in  this  country  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth,  beinfp  ready  to  feed  In  ten 
weeks  from  sowinir.  and  producing  25  to  3K)  tons  of 
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green  forage  to  the  acre.  It  irrows  to  a  height  of  8 
leei,  and  covers  the  surface  so  densely  as  to  smoth- 
er out  all  weeds,  and  to  kill  quack  and  other  objeo- 
tlonable  grasses,  it  can  be  sown  all  tbroufrh  the 
seaaoo:  being  perfectly  hardy  it  withstands  drouth, 
and  will  produce  a  crop  iu  any  soil  by  sowing  broad- 
cast at  ibe  rate  of  6  lbs.  to  the  acre,  or  in  drills  or 
rows  2  feet  apart  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  per  acre. 
While  unequaled  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  as  a  fat- 
tening food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  it  is  without 
a  rival  in  point  of  cheapness  or  effectiveness. 

In  addition  to  it  we  may  mentioo  that  it  has 
been  tried  to  a  considerable  extent  here  in 
Northern  Ohio.  The  last  season  a  very  severe 
drouth  was  rather  unfavorable;  but  for  all 
that,  it  gave  a  very  large  amount  of  feed,  an u 
held  out  clear  into  the  winter.  One  mau  has 
even  put  in  ten  acres,  and  we  baa  quite  a  good 
many  orders  for  the  seed,  even  before  we  had 
advertised  iL  The  great  secret  of  its  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relatWn  of  the  winter 
kales.  You  know  we  sometlnieH  see  them  in 
the  gardens  with  their  rich  dark-green  and 
piirprisb- green  that  last  clear  Into  the  month  of 
February,  and  sometimes  all  winter.  Our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  several  times  called 
attention  to  its  value.  In  answer  to  some  in- 
quiries to  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  in  regard  to  Its 
blossoms  for  heney  and  raising  seed  he  replies: 
''The  Dwarf  B<<sex  has  never  bloomed  the  same 
season  it  was  planted,  here.  We  think  it  re- 
QQires  two  seasons,  the  same  as  cabbage.  We 
do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  value  of  its  bloom 
for  bees."  Now.  can  some  of  our  readers  tell  ns 
any  thing  about  its  value  for  honey?  Where  is 
the  seed  raised  ?  We  judge  it  is  not  far  away, 
since  it  is  offered  now  at  quite  a  low  price. 

The  following  is  also  from  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station : 

Regarding  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  I  have  to  say 
that,  if  sown  early  in  the  season,  say  previous  to 
the  middle  of  June,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  plant  in 
drills  about  80  tnobes  apart,  and  cultivate,  surface 
cultivation.  In  this  case  two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  may  be  used.  If  sowing  or  planting  after  the 
middle  of  June  on  ground  on  which  the  weeds  were 

gretty  well  cleaned  out,  it  will  do  as  well,  if  not 
etter,  sown  broadcast,  using  five  pounds  per  acre. 
Tou  will  find  that,  seeding  latirr,  the  plant  will 
grow  almost  twice  as  fast  as  if  sown  as  early  as  the 
first  or  the  middle  of  May.  I  have  grown  this  plant 
for  three  years  on  the  Station  farm;  have  planted 
early  and  late,  but  have  not  yet  had  a  single  plant 
to  blossom  the  first  year.  Tou  will  find  It  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  cabbage-plant,  and  will  have  to  contend 
with  the  same  enemy,  the  cabbage  aphis.  Three 
Tears  ago  our  entire  crop  was  destroyed  by  these 
insects  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  should  have  said  ab«ive,  that  one  seed  every 
three  to  four  inches  in  the  row  will,  if  good,  make 
it  thick  enough,  and  that  the  plant  trill  require  just 
enough  attention  to  keep  tlie  weeds  out,  and  an 
earth  mulch.  The  plant  will  cover  the  ground 
much  more  Quickly  than  the  corn-plant,  and  will, 
therefore,  have  a  shorter  working  season. 

Wooster,  C,  April  13.  J.  F.  Hickman. 


A  HOMB-MADC  WHCELrHOi:     HOW  TO    MAKB    IT  AND 
HOW  TO  USB  IT  AFTER  IT  IS  MAOB. 

Friend  Root;— While  your  brow  is  still  contracted 
on  account  of  this  intrusion.  I  will  try  to  soften  the 
lines  by  adding  that  this  letter  is  not  written  for  any 
personal  irain:  and,  no  matter  whether  it  Is  of  any 
use  to  you  or  not,  the  intention  of  the  writer  is,  nev- 
ertheless, honest.  Cavil  not  that  I  say  that  1  under- 
stand your  motives  in  life;  I  do  know  that  the 
aim  of  your  whole  life  is  to  do  the  world  all  the  good 
you  can :  and  now  I  have  set  about  it  to  make  some 
return  for  the  l)eneflrs  you  have  been  casting  upon 
the  water,  and  imrt  of  which  have  oome  to  ma 

I  hand  rou  herewith  a  home-made  weeder,  the 
plan  of  which  was  bom  of  necessity.  Having  dili- 
gently tried  the  several  hand-weeders  sent  out  on 
the  market  by  seed  growers  I  found  them  all  lack- 
ing. After  two  years  of  trial  I  went  at  It,  and  in  a 
few  hours  made  the  one  which  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawings. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  you  have  any  muck  or 
sandy  soil,  this  little  weeder  will  be  Just  the  thing 
tLat  you  have  been  looking  for.  I  say  it  will,  care- 
fully speaking,  do  the  work  of  five  men  behind  five 
hoes.  Of  course,  in  making  this  estimate  I  suppose 
that  you  are  nearly  as  particular  as  I  am  about  the 
condition  of  your  ground  for  gardening.  Perhaps 
TOU  are  Just  as  pariioular.  I  never  allow  a  plow  to 
be  put  into  my  garden  unless  I  am  present  to  watoh 
the  work;  for  when  the  plowing  is  done  1  want  to 
see  nothing  on  the  ground  but  the  black  dirt.  One 
single  straw  or  stubble  on  the  surface  makes  me 
tired:  and  when  all  is  planted  it  must  be  beaten  and 
rolled  till  it  resembles  a  well-used  road  after  a  nice 
shower.  Then  with  a  hand-harrow  made  by  driv- 
ing 10-penny  nails  through  an  inch  board,  the  I  oard 
to  be  of  a  shape  and  size  to  suit  the  fancy,  work  of 
pulverizing  and  weed  killing  goes  on  day  after  day 
till  the  drilled  plants  suflSciently  show  themselves  to 

rjrmit  of  follow  Ing  the  row  with  the  weeder.  True, 
find  no  one  to  run  the  wheel  to  suit  me  as  well  as  I 
do  it  myself:  but  if  pressed  for  time  others  use  it. 
You  see  the  little  harrow  docs  the  same  work  as  the 
vibrating  harrow  which  you  wrote  of  in  your  last 
issue. 

I  suppose  you  will  want  to  know  how  large  the 
garden  is:  so  I  reply  that  I  have  Just  an  acre,  less 
the  hou.«e  and  a  little  plat  of  grass  surrounding  It. 
It  is  almost  fiat,  but  possibly  the  east  end  is  3  or  4 
inches  lower  than  the  other  side.  1  will  reply  to 
your  next  question,  it  will  take  8  hours  to  weed  the 
garden  (one  acre)  with  the  hand-weeder  —  onions, 
beets,  peas,  potatoes,  and  corn -ever}'  thing.  These 
with  me  are  all  in  drills,  absolutely  straight. 

What  I  now  say  you  will  dispute.  This  garden  is 
on  ground  tluii  has  been  planted  constantly  to  corn 
anoT wheat  for  27  years  without  any  fertilizing.  Of 
course  I  am  attending  to  that  now;  yet  the  first 
crop  was  a  good  one  notwithstanding  that  strain. 

I  have  so  much  faith  in  this  plow  that  I  want  you 
to  make  one  and  try  it  yourself.  When  you  have 
done  KO  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Then  I  wish  you 
would  make  them  for  those  who  can  not  make 
tht^m.  Remember  that  the  point,  or  one  of  the 
things  to  keep  in  mind,  is  the  thinness  of  the  nlade, 
as  well  as  to  keep  it  Just  as  narrow  as  you  can  and 
h^ve  it  stiff  enough  not  to  give  bother  by  bending. 
It  Hhouid  be  quite  flexible.  Mine  is  made  of  the 
blade  of  a  corn-knife.  For  most  work  I  set  mine  so 
that,  when  it  worlu,  it  runs  about  half  an  inch  un- 
der, running  so  smooth  that  the  ground  over  the 
blade  is  scarcely  disturbed.  I  first  thought  that  I 
must  set  it  so  that  it  would  *'  rattle  "  the  soil;  but  I 
soon  found  that  this  wsm  not  necessary,  as.  in  sunny 
weather,  all  weeds  are  killed  when  once  gone  over. 
When  I  see  the  ground  over  the  blade  begin  to  hump 
up,  that  is  the  sign  that  it  is  not  cleaning,  and  1  at 
once  relieve  it.  It  will  have  to  be  cleaned  ss  often 
HS  a  hoe  does  in  the  same  soil  and  weather.  You 
will  see  at  once  that  the  plow  Is  very  light,  and 
easily  turned  down  side  up  to  clean,  or  to  go  into 
the  field  with.  Probably  it  weighs  5  or  6  pounds. 
When  running  close,  say  to  a  row  of  onions,  of 
course  you  slow  your  gait;  and  I  generally  venture 
within  )4  inch  of  the  plants. 

Now,  do  try  to  be  consistent  and  charitable:  for 
you  know  that,  as  a  rule,  people  of  the  Bast  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  ability  of  Westerners.  Please  do 
not  say  that  you  have  tried  the  same  thing  made  by 
Ferry,  for  I  tell  you  the  blades  set  upon  their  plows 
are  not  practical,  and  are  too  expensive;  and  it 
takes,  I  believe,  four  times  as  much  strength  to 
push  them.  The  work  of  running  this  plow  is  no 
harder  than  that  of  drawing  ten  pounds  on  a  boy's 
small  wairon. 

These  remarks  all  apply  to  **  flat "  culture;  and  to 
me  It  seems  very  strantre  that.  In  our  whole  town,  I 
am  the  only  one  who  follows  flat  cultivation.  Years 
and  years  I  have  neighbors  near  on  all  sides  who 
spend  as  much  time  on  one  lot  hs  1  do  on  six.  They 
often  harvest  the  crop  with  a  scythe  when  it  gets  too 
unsightly;  .ind  with  all  the  proof  that  I  CHn  offer, 
with  all  cumpariflon  that  1  show  t  hem,  every  year 
they  start  out  with  little  beds  and  little  sh<»rt  rows, 
and  keep  tearing  up  the  ground  to  let  it  dry  and 
bake  as  deep  as  they  stir  it;  and  on  this  kind  of 
ground  they  borrow  my  plow  to  use  among  lumps 
and  bumps  and  old  cornstalks  and  other  debris. 
How  is  It  ?  Is  It  because  you  are  such  an  orator 
that  people  tumble  to  what  you  say?  Why,  some 
people  will  get  mnd  If  I  speak  of  flat  culture.  But 
my  plow  is  good  only  for  flat  culture.  Well,  try  it. 
It  costs  you  nothing.  I  should  like  to  make  some 
one  as  happy  as  I  am  when  I  use  this  little  weeder. 
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BXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM. 

Showing  a  home-made  plow  that  has  been  used  by 
the  writer  for  ten  years;  entirely  practical  to  those 
who  believe  in  flat  culture  and  love  a  clean,  well- 
kept  grarden.  This  weeder  is  deslfirnated  by  the  fam- 
ily as  the  **  Prairie  Grasshopper.'^  On  well-prepared 
soil,  with  this  weeder  one  man  can  easily  do  the 
work  of  seven  men  with  a  hoe.  In'  corn  and  pota- 
toes and  other  lar^  plants  ir.  will  cut  a  swath  12 
Inches  wide  as  fast  as  one  can  walk  or  run.  Having: 
an  unused  boy's  wa^n-wheel  (irow  the  outlay  for 
material  was  65  cts.;  work  done  by  writer. 


f^i,,2 


PORTKR'8  HOKB-MJU>B  WUEKL-HOE,  OR  CULTIYATOR. 

The  parts  b  b  are  made  of  heavy  band  or  wa^n- 
tire  iron,  lx%  inch.  Before  bending,  each  piece 
should  be  about  4  ft.  long.  2  inches  being  allowed 
for  making  a  turn  H  little  more  than  at  right  angle 
at  the  top  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  handle-bar.  1, 
by  a  timber-screw.  When  fastened  to  the  handle- 
bars, the  Bide  pieces  b  b  should  be  12  Inches  apart, 
and  the  ends  of  b  b  turned  in  instead  of  outward. 
A  four-inch  band-hold  Is  left  on  each  side  of  bars  b 
b.  From  handle,  2,  to  Fig.  6  (bend)  it  should  meas- 
ure 2  ft.  3^  Inches;  from  6  to  9,  lS)i  inches;  between 
bolt-holes,  2  2,  i%  Inches.  From  a  line  drawn  from 
9  on  to  6  (bend),  and  extended  on  as  far  as  handle- 
bar, from  bottom  of  barb  down  to  such  line  should 
measure  15  inches.  The  wooden  block  c  is  made  in 
two  pieces;  or,  rather,  after  having  been  made  it  is 
sawed  in  two  to  admit  of  pressure  on  grooved  post 
7,  when  nuts  on  bolts  2  2  are  tightened.  Bolt-slots 
in  c  are  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
cutter-blade  4.  Block  c  is  6  inches  in  length,  2  in 
depth,  and  8  inches  wide,  or  should  be  about  the 
same  width  as  tne  length  of  the  hub  on  the  wheel; 
made  of  pine  or  basswood.  No.  7  is  of  hard  wood, 
lJKxll(  inches,  and  8  or  10  inches  long  The  groove 
in  7  should  be  Just  large  enough  to  admit  of  blade- 
bar  5  fitting  snug,  yet  admit  of  its  bemg  moved  up 
or  down;  and,  when  Just  right  to  do  the  re(|uired 
work,  is  fastened  in  place  by  set-screw  12,  which 
should  be  on  the  lower  end,  and  the  groove  facing 
the  wheel,  as  shown  more  clearly  bv  the  shadow  of 
bar  6,  placed  in  position  on  No.  4.  Blade-bar  No.  6  is 
about  Ix^  inch,  pains  being  taken  to  so  bend  it 
that,  when  riveted  to  blade  at  f  f,  the  lower  side 
shall  be  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  blade  for  2  or 
3  inches  back;  and  the  edge  of  the  end  where  it 
unites  with  the  blade  is  broujorht  down  to  a  feather 
edge,  and  should  be  about  6  inches  long  from  the 
bend  to  top.  The  blade  may  be  of  any  length;  but 
a  12-inch  blade  suits  me  best.  It  shouldn't  be  over 
an  inch  in  width,  or  ixi^,  and  Just  as  high  tempered 
as  possible,  and  yet  permit  it  to  be  sharpened  with 
a  file;  and  the  thinner  the  better  till  a  point  is 
reached  where  it  would  be  too  limber.  Set  to  post  so 
that  it  will  slant,  say,  one  end  about  8  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  entering  ground  close  under 
wheel. 

Ponca,  Neb.  J.  W.  Portbr. 

THE  GAULT  RASPBERRY. 

The  plant  I  got  from  you  last  spring  has  done 
nicely.  It  made  some  12  sets.  Do  they  run  on  the 
ground  ?  Some  of  the  sprouts  grew  5  or  6  feet  long. 
Do  they  have  to  have  a  trellis  to  run  on  ? 

My  bees  are  doing  nicely.    I  lost  none  last  winter. 

Towanda,  III.,  April  14.  S.  C.  Ware. 

No,  they  do  not  exactly  need  a  trellis— that 
is,  if  they  are  cut  back  suGBclently;  but  where 
you  let  them  run  io  order  to  get  tips,  the  fruit 
is  very  apt  to  be  down  in  the  dirt  unless  you  tie 
to  a  wire  or  something  similar.  We  have 
plenty  of  reports  from  those  who  have  succeed- 


ed in  setting  plants  from  the  Gault  raspberry; 
but  why  does  not  somebody  tell  us  about  the 
amount  of  fruit  they  get?  Surely  the  berry 
has  been  before  the  world  long  enough  so  that 
some  one  should  have  a  lot  or  great  clusters  of 
nice  berries  as  well  as  friend  Gault  and  myself. 
How  is  it ?  Does  not  the  plant  bear  berries ''  at 
y ou  r  house ' '  ?      

18  IT  THE  WORK  OF  THE  EBBS  ?—  SEE  PAGE  132. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  package  of  HeDde^ 
son's  bush  lima  beans,  for  which  I  paid  15c  for  a 
package  containing  5  beans.  I  planted  them  three 
years  before  I  had  enough  to  use  from  them.  The 
third  vear  I  planted  near  them  a  few  beans  called 
W.  Zula.  These  were  a  purplish  color,  and  a  ran- 
ner.  When  picking  a  few  shell  beans  from  the 
Henderson's  bush  lima,  to  my  astonishment  some  of 
them  were  speckled.  I  picked  out  all  that  were 
marked,  and  destroyed  them.  I  planted  the  fourth 
year  none  but  what  were  clear  whlta  Last  year  I 
noticed  they  put  out  a  good  many  runners:  and  on 
harvesting  them  I  was  astonished  to  find  them  all 
like  the  sample  I  send  you. 

The  only  colored  beans  I  have  raised  In  the  gar- 
den are  the  W.  Zula,  and  the  last  year  a  few  early 
Valentine.    Is  not  this  the  work  of  the  bees  ? 

Cltntonville,  Wis.  Daniel  Nobli. 

The  sample  beans  mailed  of  the  above  were 
speckled  Henderson  bush  lima.  Some  of  them 
were  mottled,  with  reddish  streaks  splashed 
with  black.  It  is  either  fertilization  by  the 
bees  or  else  a  sport.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  the 
former,  for  we  have  raised  Henderson's  bush 
lima,  30  or  40  bushels  in  a  single  season,  and 
have  never  seen  a  streaked  or  speckled  one. 


Health  Notes. 


WHOLESOME    BREAD.  AND    OTHKR    MATTSRS    IN    RB- 

GARD  TO  DIET,  BTC.     FROM    OUR  OLD 

FRIEND   MRS.  L.  C.  AXTBLL.. 

Dear  Mr.  Root :— The  way  I  make  rusk  is  to  make 
my  whole-wheai  flour  into  bread  after  what  is  call- 
ed potato-ball  bread.  I  gave  a  description  how  to 
make  it  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  i  have  tried 
many  ways  to  make  good  graham  bread,  but  none 
gave  so  good  results,  nor  are  so  easily  made,  as  the 
potato-ball  bread.  The  veast  is  wholly  of  potato, 
and  does  not  sour  so  easily  as  other  yeast  or  bread. 
It  rises  more  quickly,  and  keeps  moist  longer,  in 
bread:  but  all  bread  made  of  whole- wheat  flour  is 
better  the  flrst  two  days  after  being  mada  After 
that  I  slice  it  down  and  crumble  it  up  fine  with  my 
hands,  which  is  easily  and  quickly  done,  then  poor 
it  into  bread  baklug-pans  and  set  it  in  the  oven  to 
dry,  being  careful  not  lo  brown  it  much.  If  brown- 
ed it  gives  it  a  more  constipating  nature. 


When  thoroughly  dry  we  put  it  into  a  dish,  and 
either  eat  it  dry  or  slightly  moistened  with  thin 
cream  or  new  milk  for  supper.    We  think  it  better 


for  us  eaten  dry,  because  it  causes  the  saliva  to  flow 
and  moisten  it.  which  aids  digestion.  If  it  is  to  be 
cooked  or  softened  before  being  eaten,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  crumbling  it,  as  a  few  minutes  of  soak- 
ing the  hard  crusts  after  drying  will  render  them 
Perfectly  soft.  We  like  to  have  the  bread  crumbled 
efore  drying,  because  it  is  much  easier  done  than 
?:rinding  afterward:  and  if  not  broken  small  be- 
ore  being  put  into  the  mouth  it  is  apt  to  injure  our 
gums,  whether  we  have  false  teeth  or  not;  but  if 
nne,  the  saliva  softens  it  almost  immediately.  I 
have  been  troubled  by  indigestion  for  years,  and 
find  it  the  most  easily  digested  of  any  food  I  have 
ever  tried,  especially  for  supper. 

MASHED   APPLE. 

Another  equally  valuable  food  is  mellow  apples 
pared,  sliced,  and  squeezed  to  a  pulp  by  the  hands. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  sugar.  The  squeei- 
Ing  or  Jamming  (not  chopping)  should  be  done  Just 
before  each  meal,  as  they  turn  dark  so  soon.  Mr. 
Axtell  and  I  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  find  them 
better  for  our  diet  than  If  cooked  or  oaten  raw  be- 
tween meals.  Mashed  apples  and  the  dried  crum- 
bled bread  go  well  together.  The  greatest  trouble 
about  eating  the  mashed  apple  is  that  it  tastes  so 
good  one  can  hardly  help  eating  too  much  of  it.  es- 
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pecially  if  made  from  Tompkins  County  Klnir  Ap- 
ple, whlcli  we  are  using.  Unless  apples  are  mellow 
they  are  not  good  when  used  in  this  way. 

INDIGESTION. 

I  think  from  experience  that  more  can  be  accom- 
plished to  aid  digestion  and  cure  dyspepsia  by  never 
o?er  eating,  and  chewing  the  food  a  long  time,  than 
by  taking  medicine.  More  hnrm  Is  done  by  over 
eatiag  tnan  by  any  thing  else.  Because  a  thing 
tastes  good  we  are  apt  to  think,  at  the  time  of  eat- 
ing. It  will  not  hurt  ua.  It  is  wonderful  how  long 
the  stomach  will  bear  overloading:  but  the  break- 
down will  surely  come  earlier  or  later. 

There  are  some  articles  of  food  that  never  ought 
to  be  made  or  used,  such  as  cucumber  pickles,  pick- 
le-lily, and  such  foods:  also  lard  pie-crusts.  Chil- 
dren are  made  dyspeptics  before  they  are  grown,  by 
the  use  of  such  foods. 

MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY:    HOW  TO  MAKE  FARJi- 
INO  PAT. 

A  little  farm  that  is  well  fitted 

In  every  nook  and  corner 
With  choice  fruit-trees  and  grain,  will  yield 

Ample  support  to  its  owner. 

With  a  little  apiary  of  a  hundred  hives 
To  save  the  nectar  from  flower  and  tree 

That  otherwise  would  go  to  waste 
If  not  gathered  by  the  t>ee. 

A  little  flock  of  fifty  hens 

(The  pure  bloods  pay  the  best). 
If  fed  oats,  wheat,  and  a  little  meat. 

With  eggs  will  fill  their  nest. 

One  cow  or  more  that  gives  rich  store. 
If  never  kicked  and  cutTed  by  men. 

Will  fill  bis  bucket  brlmn  ing  full. 
If  given  all  to  eat  she  can. 

But  a  cosily  house  that's  built  for  eyes. 
Whether  of  free  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

Is  neldom  t)est  for  the  owner's  purse. 
Or  for  his  loved  ones'  highest  good. 

One  dog.  one  cat,  that  is  enough 
To  chase  the  minks  and  catch  the  rats 

That  kill  our  chicks  and  eat  our  grain, 
And  other  foods  both  this  and  that. 

Of  the  little  leaks  that  make  us  poor. 

If  to  succeed  we  mu<it  beware: 
To  build  or  buy  Just  what  we  need. 

We  should  be  wise,  and  act  with  care. 

Whatever  stock  on  the  farm  is  kept. 
It  always  pays  to  feed  well  aiid  shelter: 

And  all  farm-tools  have  a  place. 
And  not  left  outdoors  helter-skelter. 

With  love  and  work  within  our  homes. 

And  to  all  evil  close  our  doors,  ♦ 

No  need  of  poverty  or  want: 

God's  promise  is,  *' All  things  are  yours." 

Rosevllle,  III.,  Feb.  17.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell. 


Tobacco  Column. 


A  BIT  OF  PLKA8ANTRY  AND  A  WONDERFUL 
TKUTH  ALL  TOORTHBR. 

But  I  am  getting  into  trouble  in  anot  her  direction. 
I  weigh  180  lbs.  In  other  words,  I  am  getting  fat 
and  lazy.  I  used  tobacco  when  i  was  younger.  On 
January  7. 1884, 1  quit  it;  but  I  never  sent  for  a 
smoker.  I  did  not  use  anv  tobacco  for  eight  years. 
I  kept  getting  heavier.  Then  my  friends  told  me  to 
use  tobacco  and  I  would  get  lighter.  So  I  went  to 
smoking.  At  first  I  would  ^moke  only  a  cigar  a  day: 
or  two  or  three  at  most  I  still  kept  getting  heav- 
ier. Then  I  started  to  smoking  a  pipe.  I  got  then 
80  that  I  smoked  only  once  a  day.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  I  was  eating.  I  smoked  from  the 
time  I  got  up  tin  I  went  to  bed.  Still  I  kept  getting 
heavier  and  lazier.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  started 
to  ohewlnff  tobacco  too,  and  I  am  still  getting  heav- 
ier. But  I  forgot  to  say  that,  during  the  time  I 
didn't  use  any  tobacco  at  all,  I  got  married,  and 
we  have  four  little  girls.  The  oldest  is  a  little  over 
six.  and  is  going  to  school. 

I  want  to  give  the  tobacco  a  thorough  test  while  I 


am  about  It.  But  the  trouble  now  Is,  my  wife  Is  go- 
ing to  send  and  get  chewing  gum,  and  chew,  and 
set  the  four  little  girls  at  It  too.  I  offered  to  quit  if 
she  would  put  me  on  the  lean-meat  and  hot-water 
diet;  but  she  won't  do  that,  for  she  says  If  she  lets 
me  start  that  I  would  starve  to  death  before  I  would 
let  up  on  It.  Please  let  me  know  what  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  A.  N.  Draper. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  assured  by 
tobacco-users  that  it  was  prescribed  by  the  doc- 
tor to  keep  them  from  being  too  fat.  In  other 
words,  they  are  too  healthy,  and  the  doctor  said 
they  ought  to  have  a  little  poison  to  mix  in  to 
keep  Dame  Nature  from  putting  on  too  much 
flesh.  I  have  always  been  slow  to  admit  that 
tobacco  was  a  good  thing,  even  in  such  a  case; 
and  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  rid- 
ing a  wheel  will  almost  invariably  dispose  of 
surplus  weight;  and  more  recently  I  have  dis- 
covered, too,  that  an  exclusive  lean-meat  diet 
would  do  it,  so  far  as  I  am  Informed,  without  a 
failure.  And  now  friend  Draper  tells  us  that 
tobacco,  even  when  given  a  "  thorough  test,"  as 
he  terms  it,  is  not  a  cure— at  least  not  in  his 
case.  Ry  the  way.  friend  D.,  is  it  hardly  fair  to 
your  wife  to  persist  in  using  tobacco  now  when 
you  did  not  use  It  at  all  when  you  were  married  ? 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  nicotine  may  be 
poisoning  her  as  well  as  yourself?  Of  course, 
my  advice  would  be  to  try  the  lean  meat  and 
hot  water.  You  will  not  starve,  for  it  will  be 
a  far  easier  matter  to  break  off  than  to  have  to 
burst  the  chains  of  the  tobacco  habit.  Bv  the 
way,  old  friend,  you  may  find  this  tobacco  busi- 
ness is  something  more  than  a  joke  if  you  keep 
on  much  longer. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Lioe  of  Qardeniog,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

PRINTED    LABELS   ON  WHITE    BA8SWOOD. 

These  are  for  potatoes,  strawberries,  gardens, 
greenhouse  stock,  fruit-trees,  etc  They  are  made 
of  remnants  of  our  white  basswood,  such  as  Is 
u(»ed  for  our  No.  1  sections,  and  are  sandpapered 
with  the  same  machinery.  More  than  one  of  the 
friends  have  probably  been  pleased  and  astonished 
at  the  beauty  und  plainness  of  these  labels,  the  jet- 
black  ink  contrasting  so  prettily  with  the  almost 
snow-white  basswood.  The  sticks  they  are  printed 
on  are  '»%  Inches  long,  H  thick,  und  1  inch  wlda 
They  are  made  large  so  that  the  gardener  can  readi- 
ly reed  the  name  on  the  stake  at  the  end  of  the 
row  without  traveling  clear  over  to  the  stake,  and 
without  putting  on  his  spectacles.  Prices:  25  cents 
per  100;  $1.60  per  1000.  We  can  not  make  up  100  of 
different  kinds  for  26cts.,  for  the  cost  of  setting  up 
the  type  would  be  too  much,  especially  where  there 
is  something  to  be  added  besides  the  name  of  the 
potato  or  plant.  The  plain  basswood  sticks,  without 
any  ptlntlng  on  them  at  all.  will  be  15  cts.  per  100; 
76  cts.  per  1000.  Samples  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to 
nurserymen  or  florists  who  make  large  orders. 


SEED    POTATOES  TO    BE   GIVEN  AWAY  TO   OUR   8UB- 

8GHIBBR8;  ONE  DOLLAR  PATS  FOR  GLEANINGS 

ONE  TEAR,  AND  A  BARREL  OF  P'lTATOES 

(STATE  OF  MAINE  OR  BEAUTT  OF 

HEBRON)  THROWN  IN. 

As  the  planting  season  Is  now  upon  us,  and  we 
have  quite  a  stock  of  a  good  many  kinds  of  potatoes 
left,  and  as  some  of  them  will  probably  have  to  be 
given  away,  we  prefer  to  give  them  to  our  sub- 
scribers rather  tnan  to  anybody  else.  Therefore, 
whoever  8end%  us  $1.00  for  Gleanings,  whether  it 
is  to  pay  up  arrearages  or  subscribe  for  the  future, 
may  select  HOO  worth  of  potatoes  from  our  list  for 
every  dollar  that  Is  sent  us  for  Gleanings,  as  long 
as  the  supply  holds  out,  you  prepaying  all  postage, 
express,  or  freight.  This  Includes  MauUs  Early 
Thoroughbred  with  the  rest,  for  we  have  now  a  crop 
almost  ready  to  dig,  in  the  greenhouse,  and  lota 
more  coming  on  all  the  time  in  cold-frames  out- 
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doors.  Perhaps  you  had  better  name  several  vari- 
eties when  you  order,  telllngr  which  ones  you  prefer, 
so  that,  in  case  any  one  variety  is  sold  out.  we  can 
send  you  the  next  you  prefer.  We  have  yet  a  ffood 
stock  of  Freeman,  New  Queen.  Monroe  Seedling:, 
and  New  Craigr:  a  tolerable  stocls  of  Lee's  Favorite 
and  Barly  Ohio.  All  the  rest  are  gnne  but  small 
lots.    We  submit  the  table  with  reduced  prices. 

Season  of  maturing  in  order  of  table,  the  first 
named  beingr  the  earliest. 
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Seconds  of  Lee's  Favorite  and  New  Craifr  (other 
kinds  Bold  out)  will  be  half  above  prices,  which  In- 
clude paclcaR-es  for  shippingr-  Potatoes  will  be  ship- 
ped at  once,  soon  as  order  is  received,  so  long:  as  our 
stock  holds  out. 

The  question  may  arise.  Will  the  new  Thorough- 
bred frrow  if  Uie  potiitoes  are  sent  out  just  after 
thev  have  been  (luif  in  th«-  g-reenhouse?  They  may 
not  grrow  as  readily,  therefore  you  had  better  keep 
them  until  they  be»rin  to  sprout;  then  cut  them  to 
one  eye  and  plant,  and  you  will  have  a  full  stand. 
If  you  have  a  preference  for  the  old  potatoes  har- 
vested last  fall,  we  will  send  them  if  your  order 
reaches  us  before  they  are  all  planted. 

P.  8.— If  you  prefer,  order  what  potatoes  you  want 
from  the  above  table,  and  we  will  send  Gleanings 
one  year  f<ir  every  dollar  you  invest  in  potatoes. 
Where  there  will  be  a  saving  In  freight^  tlie  new 
CralRs  may  be  shipped  from  C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Les- 
lie, Mich.  

"BEST  OF  AIX"   BEANS. 

As  the  pr08|>ect  Is  that  we  shall  have  quite  a  stock 
of  the^  left,  we  make  the  following  low  prices  un- 
til sold  out :  Pint,  6  cts. :  quart,  8  cts. ;  peck, .'»()  ets. ; 
bushel,  11.75.  These  are  worth  the  above  prices. for 
table  use.  and  they  can  be  planted  now  ami  on  from 
this  time  until  tiie  fli*st  of  August,  and  still  grive  a 
crop  of  string  beans:  and.  If  the  weather  is  favora- 
ble, a  crop  of  dry  beans.  This  bean  is  nt)t  only 
"Best  of  All,"  as  a  siring  snap  bean,  but  ir.  is  best 
of  all  for  a  green  shell  bean  or  for  a  dry  bean,  to 
cook.  So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  it  is,  without 
question,  the  best  of  all  for  three  purpo.ses.  The 
only  objection  I  hnve  ever  hoard  made  to  It  is  the 
color.  The  pods  ai-e  green  Instead  of  yellow,  and 
the  beans  themselves  are  colored  instead  of  \*liite. 
Notwithstanding  tills  it  is  the  favorite  bean  all  over 
Florida.  The  seed  we  offer  is  of  our  own  growing, 
and  It  germinates  beautifully.  If  wanted  by  mail, 
please  remember  to  add  h  cts.  per  i)ln<  or  15  cis.  per 
quart  for  po.>tag'c.  

VEGETABLE-PLANTS   FOR  MAY  L 

It  is  rather  late  for  a.sparag'us  roots,  but  we  are 
still  sending  them  to  some  extent.  Horseradish 
roots  can  go  at  any  time.  Cabbagre-plants  are  now 
just  in  season.  We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  both 
once  and  twice  transplanted  of  Jersey  Wakefield 
and  Early  Summer:  also  a  nice  stock  of  both  once 
and  twice  transplanted  Snowball  oaull flower.  Of 
onion-plants  we  have  only  the  Prizotaker  at  present. 
Of  tomato-plants  we  have  a  fine  lot»of  Ignotum. 
Beauty,  Dwarf  Champion,  New  Stone.  Buckeye 
State,  and  Ford h(M>k  Early.  We  can  send  any  or  ail 
of  these,  both  once  and  twice  transplanted.  Those 
twice  transplanted  will  cost  more  in  shipping  be- 
cause of  their  extra  size  and  large  bushy  roots;  but 
they  will  stand  a  longer  shipment,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  grow  with  any  kind  of  ordinary  care.  Of 
celery-plants  we  have  a  fine  lot,  both  White  Plume 


and  Self-blanohloff.  Sweet-potato  plants  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  Price  40  cts. 
per  100  or  tS. 00  per  1000.  This  inoludes  the  Yellow 
Jersey  and  the  Early  Peabody  red  yam ;  the  two 
vineless  sweet  potatoes.  General  Grant  and  bunch 
yam.  will  be  a  half  more  tlian  the  above  firices.  If 
wanted  by  mail,  add  26  eta.  per  100  extra  for  postage. 

FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
40  cts.  a  quart  for  our  first  strawberries,  and  at  this 
price  I  think  they  pay  very  well,  including  tne  ex- 
pense of  abed  prepared  for  sub-irrigation.  There 
ought  to  be  some  means  for  giving  a  little  heat 
from  steam  or  otherwise.  With  gias<«  and  steam 
and  sub-irrigation  it  is  the  eai^iest  thing  in  ibe 
world  to  force  strawberries.  Our  plants  were  put 
out  in  December,  and  they  were  not  extra  nice  ones 
either:  but  they  are  now  bearing  a  prodigious  crop. 
After  you  once  get  the  bed  prepared,  the  expense  is 
almost  nothing.  We  place  them  a  foot  apart  from 
center  to  center.     

CRIM80N    CLOVER    AND    RURAL  NBW-VORKER 
WINTER  OATS. 

Just  as  w^e  go  to  press.  April  30,  our  crimson  clover 
Is  showing  thousands  of  buds  almost  ready  to  bloom. 
It  is  away  ahead  of  red  clover,  you  see,  and  yet  it 
was  put  on  ground  that  bore  an'javycrop  last  sea- 
son. That  powed  among  our  early  sweet  corn  is  al- 
most :is  rank  as  the  patch  that  was  put  in  with 
but.kwheat. 

Our  Rural  New-Yorker  oats  are  also  almost  ready 
to  head  out.  On  a  strip  of  ground  where  the  snow 
drifted  so  deep  a.s  to  cover  it  completely,  when 
it  was  thawed  off  In  other  placres.  the  stand  is  per- 
fect ;  but  about  half  of  the  plot  that  had  to  endure 
the  tremendous  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
last  March  and  fore  i>art  of  April,  much  of  It  was 
thrown  out.  I  think  it  will  stand  ordinary  winters 
in  this  locality.       


We  have  Canada  field  peas  foronly$1.25  perbushel. 

THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ARMENIAN  FFND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged I5B  97 

Bee-keei)er  in  Cent,  Am 10  tW 

liobert  Downs Naugsituck.  Conn  5  00 

M.  D.  Hammond KllenburgCtr.,  N.  Y..      5  00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Size Scarboro,  Jet.,  Can 1  IW 


GIVEN-PRESS  OUTFIT. 

We  have  two  Given  presses,  complete  with  plates, 
which  we  have  taken  in  tmde,  which  we  offer  at 
120.00  each.  Tliey  are  in  good  order,  and  a  bargain 
at  this  price  to  any  one  desiring  this  kind  of  outfit. 

SPRAT-PUMPS. 

The  season  for  spraying  is  already  here.  Those 
not  already  provided  witii  a  suitable  outfit  will  do 
well  to  look  over  the  inside  cover  pages  of  this 
issue  and  compire  prices  with  any  offered  else- 
where. We  believe  we  can  save  you  money  on 
every  item  In  our  line. 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  CHEAP. 

We  have  taken  a  couple  of  wheels  in  trade,  which 
we  offer  cheap.  One  Ladies'  Uniou,  '94  pattern,  rid- 
den barely  100  miles  all  told,  and  nearly  new.  Dun- 
lop  tires;  weight  44  lbs.,  and  coating  originally  ilfiO. 
We  offer  this  for  $130  net  cash. 

One  Duke.  '05  pattern,  Morgan  &  Wright  tires,  in 
A  No.  1  condition,  26  lbs.,  which  we  offer  for  130  net 
cash.  We  will  take  honey  or  wax  at  market  quota- 
tions for  $5.00  in  addition  to  above  prices.  These 
are  bargains:  and  if  you  want  them,  speak  quick. 
First  come  first  ser\  ed. 

SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  taken  In  a  second- 
hand I^inch  mill.  No.  1M)5.  round  cell,  for  medium 
foundation.    It  is  practioally  new,  and  we  offer  it 
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for  118.00.  We  still  have  the  10- inch  Pelbam  machine 
offered  Id  last  issue  at  $8.00;  also  the  6-iDoh  ma- 
cbines,  ns  well  as  the  old-stock  new  machines  otter- 
ed a  month  ago. 

HONEY. 

We  are  .*ttlll  short  of  comb  honey,  but  have  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  choice  extracted,  with  a  light  de> 
mand.  Me  olTer  California  white  sage,  Nevada  al- 
falfa, Michigan  willow-herb,  or  Ohio  clover  and 
basswood.  in  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  in  lots  of  2  cases 
or  more,  at  7c  per  lb.:  iVcase  lots,  6»,i';  one  or  two 
can  lots  at  7>ic:  alfalfa.  In  one-gallon  cans.  6  In  a 
case,  at  $5.40  per  case ;  5-case  lots  at  $.5.00. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. 

We  are  still  in  want  of  beeswax,  and  expect  to  be 
BO  as  long  as  we  are  In  business.  We  are  paying 
Dow2Sc  oasti.  28c  in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered 
here.  Be  sure  to  put  your  name  on  the  package, 
and  advise  us,  bv  mail,  with  shipping-receipt  and 
number  of  pounds  shipped.  Every  few  days  we  get 
a  shipment  which  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  identify, 
because  the  shipper  was  too  careless  to  take  these 
simple  precautions^ 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  interested 
in  maple  sugar  or  syrup.  We  have  shipped  two  tons 
of  sugar  to  New  Tork,  and  are  preparing  for  ship- 
ment another  3-ton  lot.  Our  prices  for  choice  first 
grade  are  9o;  good  or  second  grade,  8c:  fair  or  third 
— "e,  8c;  He  less  in  60-lb.  lots;  Ic  less  in  aOO-lb.  lots. 


grade, 
Extra 


The  growing  popularity  of  our  sections  Is  due  to 
their  unsurpassed  quality  and  workmanship. 

CUYAHOQA  LAWN-MOWER. 

We  are  offering  this  mower  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  We  t)Ought  a  few  last  season  to  give  them 
a  trial,  and  found  them  so  good  a  machine  for  the 
money  that  we  decided  to  list  them  this  year  in 
place  of  the  Globe,  which  we  have  carried  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  They  are  light,  with  open 
reel  and  high  wheel— a  strong  and  durable  ratchet, 
very  convenient  setting-device  for  raising  and  low- 
ering the  roller  for  cutting  long  or  close.  Prices 
are:  12-lncb.  $2.50;  14-inch,  $S.75;  16-inch,  $3.00;  18- 
inch,  f3  26.  We  still  have  a  few  of  the  Globe  mow- 
ers left  in  10  and  L?  inch  size,  which  we  offer  at  $2.26 
for  10-inch  and  $2.50  for  12-inch. 


TTOUNQ  AMERICA    I.AWN'MOWERH. 
At  the  low   f^rtc^^*  wlilc't«  ^m-  utf  miikJng 
fill  Lh\%  njrtchlrjL"  to  clofii*  out  st^n.k  wo  are 


ra choice  svrup,  first  run,  85c  per  gallon;  10-gal. 
lots,  80c  per  gal. ;  20  gallons  or  more.  Toe  per  gallon. 
Choice,  not  first  run,  5c  per  gallon  less;  good  qual- 
ity, 10c  less,  

OREAM  SECTIONS. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  been  making  a 
good  many  2-inch  sections  for  England.    The  cream 
grade  accumulated  from  these  we  have  reduced  In 
width  to  1%.  in  order   to  supply  the  demand  for 
cream    sections  of   this  width.    A  good   manv  of 
them,  however,  are  open  on  all  four  sides.    Where 
we  run  short  of  the  1  %  cream,  regular  open  top  and 
bottom,  we  will  send  the  four  openings  unless  re-  | 
quested  not  to  do  so  in  order.    They  can  be  used  in  | 
almost  every  case  where  the  regular  section  is  used,  i 
and  we  believe  they  will  answer  every  purpose.    We 
have  a  good  supply  of  cream  sections  in  the  fol-  | 
lowing  widths: 

131,  IX,  2  and  4  openings,  7  to  foot,  and  HI;  have  I 
also  lot  of  white,  iX  in.  wide,  all  of  which  we  offer 
at  ISLOO  per  1000;  3000  at  $1.90;  5000  at  $1.75;  10,000  or  ' 
over,  at  $1.60.  I 

CARLOAD   SHIPMENTS.  | 

We  have  for  some  time  been  shipping  two  to  three  I 
carload  shipments  every  week,  in  tiddition  to  the  I 
multitude  of  smaller    shipments.    Since  our   last 
report  we  have  shipped  a  car  to  W.  K.  Rail,  Reno,  ' 
Nev.;  a  second  car  to  our  St.  Paul  Branch;  a  car  to  I 
our  Northeastern  branch  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Me.;  j 
a  car  containing  34  shipments  to  Salt  Lake  City,  : 
Utah,  with  a  good  supply  of  goods  which  will  be  on 
sale  there  by  John  H.  Back,  care  Z.  a  M.  I.;  a  car-  I 
load  of  half  a  million  sections,  and  a  few  other 
goods,  to  Fresno.  Cal. ;  a  carload  to  Buell  Lamber- 
8on.  Portland,  Ore.;  a  third  car  to  H.  P.  Hagen, 
Becky  Ford,  Colo. ;  a  second  car  to  Jos.  Nysewander, 
Des  Moines,  Towa.  and  a  car  of  sections,  frames, 
etc.,  for  London.  Bug.,  besides  two  oars  of  cracker- 
boxes.    We  are  preparing  a  car  for  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LOWER  PRICES  ON  SECTIONS  AND    FOUNDATION. 

We  call  attention  to  the  announcement  on  anoth- 
er page,  with  the  above  heading.  Other  manufac- 
turers, in  their  efforts  to  draw  trade  their  way, 
have  found  It  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to  a  very 
low  point  With  our  present  facilities  and  stock  of 
lumber  we  can  afford  to  work  on  a  smaller  margin, 
and  so  reduce  prices  another  25c  per  1000  on  our 
No.  1  white  extra  polished  sections,  beginning  May 
1.  A  month  ago  we  had  over  two  million  sections  in 
«to6k;  we  now  have  scarcely  a  million,  and  we  made 
over  a  million  during  the  month  of  April.  We  sent 
one  oar  containing  half  a  million  to  California,  and 
a  good  many  more  cars  with  smaller  amounts  to 
owier  points.  We  are  loading  the  third  carload  of 
KotioDs  for  export  this  season.  Our  output  for  1805 
was  26  per  cent  more  than  for  any  previous  year, 
and  we  believe  that  this  year  it  will  be  still  greater. 


di&puttliiR  of  »  te^xvU  mauy  ol- 
them.  We  have  a  good  number  left  yet,  which  we 
offer,  while  they  last,  at  $L26  for  10-lnch;  $1.50  for 
12  inch.  This  is  less  than  half  what  they  cost  us; 
hut  we  ;«re  determined  to  close  them  out.  This  is  a 
bargain  which  you  do  not  oft4>n  find.  No  one  who 
wants  a  lawn-mower  need  be  without  one  when  it 
can  be  had  at  such  a  price. 


— ^ — -  — •  — ^  ^   ■  -^  -^  -^  -^  -^  -^  "^i* 


Ibeuf  All  Th$  Fun  Thereto 

in  fanning  nowadays  is  preparing  for  the  future. 
Permanent  fences  should  be  bunt  of  Page  Woven 
Wire,  and  when  good  times  come,  be  ready  to  give 
your  whole  attention  to  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mioli. 

Please  mention  this  paper 


QUEENS 


Untested,  oOc ;  doz. ,  16.00 
Warranted,  60c;  "  7.00 
Tested,  75c;     "       8.00 

Select  tested,  $1.50 
Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
Industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  In  our  vara  bushels  of  drones 
from  imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  by  return  mall.  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  office,  Decatur. 

CLEVELAND  BR05.,  Stamper.  Miss. 

Wonderful  Whippoorwill;  2nd- 
crop   potatoes;    Lady  Thomp- 
son strawberry-plants. 
T.  B.  Parker,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


60H  PEflS. 


For  Sale.— :90  boxes  extracted  honey,  two  00-lb. 
cans  in  each  box.    Price  6c  per  lb. 

Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 

For  Sale.— Five  40-gallon  barrels  choice  extract- 
ed basswood  honey,  6c  f.  o.  b.  here. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  HI. 
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Red-clover  Italians. 


My  Italians  gathered  a  bijr  crop  of  h<  »ney  from  red 
clover  lust  yenr.  If  you  want  large  beautiful  bees 
for  business,  try  them.  One  untesU'd  queen,  65c,  2 
for  $1.25: 1  warranted  80c,  2  for  f  1 60:  1  tested,  $1.25; 
1  select,  $2  00.  Queens  furnished  in  season,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

O.  M.  HICKS, 
HtCKSVILLE,  WASH.  CO.,  MD. 

QUEENS 

SmokercLSections , 
Comb  Foundation, 

And  »11  Apialran   SnppIlM 
rli«ip.      Srnd     for 
E.  T.  VLAMAUAN,  Bellcvllk),  Ul. 


§00 


rs 

DS. 


Prices  reduced  on 
Dovetailed  hives  and 
sections.  A  full  line 
of  apiarian  supplies  in 
stock    to    "" 


Beeswax  Extractors. 

The  only  extractor  in  the  world  that  will  extract 
all  the  wax  from  old  combs  rapidly  by  steam.  8end 
for  descriptive  llluj»trMted  caialorue  to 

eitf  C.  O.  FERRIS.  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

o<  Gold-band  Apiaries.)^ 

Choice  Italian   Bees.  Queens,  and   Flonev  for  Sale. 
Also  Fox  Hounds  and  Light  Bnihma  Chickens. 
Eggs  In  season,  91.00  per  15. 
I  ELI  AS  FOX,        ...        HILLSBORO,  WIS. 

i    New  Englandlupply  DepotT" 

I      You  can   got    the   most  complete  BEE^HIVE, 
also  other  sunnlie.s  at 

5.  A.  FISHER'S,  82  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


promptly. 


fill    orders 
at    lowest 


I  Italian 
Bees 


free. 


prices  for  best  goods. 
Japanese  buckwheat  seed  on  band.    a6-page  catalog 

JOHN  NEBEL  A  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

In  good  new  eitrht-frame  L.  hives,  good 
full  swarms,  $4.00;  3-frame  nuclei,  with 
queen.  9S  ih. 
H.  STANLEY.  Dixon.  Lee  Co.,  Illinois. 


BEES 


WM. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 
greatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prices.  Catalog  of 
75  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak.  la. 


Untested  queens.  tl.OO;  tested,  81  26.  Bees 

by  the  pound,  81.00.    Full  colonies,  86.00; 

ana  nuclei,    2-frames,   with    queen,  82.50;  1- 

Queens,     frame.  $2  00;  queens  after  Aug..  fiO  cents. 

B.  P.  and  W.  P,  R.  eggs  for  setting,  15  for  81.00. 

Af RS.  A.  A.  SIJI£/»SO^  Swart«.  J»«. 


Fruit  Packages  «t,X 

Also 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 


We  have  a  large  srock  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  packages  and 
beekeepers'  supplies,  both  made  up  and  In  the  flat 
Why  not  order  now  before  the  rush  of  the  busy  sea- 
son? 

Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co., 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  0. 

Please  mention  thtA  paper. 


LOWER  PRICES  «"  sections  and  Fdn. 

Improved  facilities,  increased  output,  and  competition,  together  with 
hard  times,  tend  to  lower  prices. 

Root's  No.  1  White  Extra-polished  Sections  are  superlative 

in  quality,  and  are  now  offered  for  a  short  time  at  the  following  special 
prices  for  4ix4i  any  stock  width:  ,  1000.  $2.50;  2000,  $4.50;  3000,  $6.45;  5000,  $10.09. 

Cream  sections  of  such  widths  as  we  have  lu^toek^at  2oc  per^lOOO  less  than  white."! 

The  New  Weed  Process  Comb  Foundation  „  ,„perior  to  .u 

others  in  every  way.  showlnK,  from  rt'cent  tests  In  Florida,  five  times  greater  resistance  to  saiorinir,  nwk- 
Ingr  it  possible  to  us*'  a  llsrhter  g'rade  with  more  feet  to  the  pound,  wiih  grreater  safety  than  wlib  the  old 
process.    Owlngr  to  decline  In  price  of  wax  we  reduce  price  of  foundalion  3  ct8.  «■  pound.    Prices  now  are: 

Price  per  lb.  in  lots  of 
lib.        1 10  lbs.       25  lbs.         30  lbs. 

Heavy  or  Medium  Brood  Foundation.    .44        .43        .42         .40 

Light  Brood 47         .46         .45         .43 

Thin  Surplus 54        .53        .52         .50 

Extra-thin  Surplus 59         .58        .57         .55 

Lower  prices  on  100-lb.  lots,  and  dealers  supplied  at  special  prices. 

Tlie  foUowinur  wholesale  dealers  who  handle  Root's  Goods  In  carload  lots  unite  with  us  in  above  prices: 
Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  Nebel  A  Son,  High  Hill,  Mo. 
Joseph  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Wm.  A.  Selser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
M.  H.  Hunt,  Beech,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.;  Qeo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Newaygo  Co.,  Mich. 

The  A.  1.  Root  Company,  Medina,  ohio. 

lis  Af iohifiran  Street,  CHICA^OO,  ILl..  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORR. 

102^  Mtaa,  Street,  ST.  f»At>'I,,  MIX?^.  MBCHJ^N1C*S  FALLS,  MAISB. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

LEstublished  In  18'.3.1 

Devoted  to  Beies,  Hooey,  and  Home  Interests. 


Published  Semi-monthly  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,    -      -     Medina,  Ohio. 

A.  L  ROOT,  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Oardeniiig  Det,&rtn;onts. 

£.  H.  ROOT.  Editor  of  tae  Ai>iciritu:al  Departnieutit. 

J.  T.  CALVERT,  Businepu  llAoaKer. 


Terms.  $1.00  per  unnum:  two  years,  11.80;  three 
yeara,  t&.oi);  llvo  years,  *a.75,  in  culvaiice;  ur  two 
copies  to  oue  address,  $l.a»;  liiree  copies,  ^.50;  Ave 
copies,  $d.75.  Tiie  terms  apply  to  the  (Jnited  Stales, 
Canada,  and  Mexica  To  all  other  ouuucries  4b  ceuis 
per  year  extra  for  postage. 

DiBContiauances.  The  journal  is  sen  until  orders 
are  received  \oi  its  disoontiuuanoe.  Wc  givki  notice 
just  before  the  subscription  expires,  mu  turther 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
Whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  L»ls  journal 
di^^;ontinutHl,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  Ht  once; 
otiiei'wisie  we  Sitali  assume  that  he  wislies  his  Jour- 
nal continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
who  does  not  Hkc  this  plan  umy  have  his  Journal 
stopped  after  the  time  paid  for,  oy  making  tliis  i-e- 
quest  when  ordenng. 

Terms  to  Agrents  who  secure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  different  posioliices,  «0  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
poscoffice.  76  cents  eacli,  providingr  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  thau  »i.UU  each,  nor  adver- 
tised for  less  than  »1.00.  In  olher  words,  a  subscrib- 
er wlio,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  his  own  iocsOity.  may  retain  2o  cents  lor 
every  name  taken  for  Jl.OO;  but  at  least  lialf  the 
names  sj  secured  must  be  new,  and  oash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  send  no  recf  .pt  for  sub- 
Buripiion  money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  that  the  money  hd&  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During:  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  dale  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  floney.  You  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
available,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft. 
If  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  If  you  neglect  tills  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  Responsibility.  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  lor  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  adverllsei-s,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  be  furnished  on 
appncuti(>n. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  L  Root,  with  large  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  300  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  iMMind  in  cloth,  by 
mall,  $1.25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10:  or  we  w'U  club  It  with  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List. 

We  will  send  6t.£AMi»os  with— 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly ttLOO)  IL76 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  monthQr (1.00)   1.75 

American  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  LiO 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  nunthiy (100)  1.75 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (.50)   1.40 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly a50)  2.00 

Ail  of  the  above  journals 5.00 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly dl.OO)  *L90 

American  Gardening,  weekly (1.00)  L73 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (1.00)  L70 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (LOO)  L76 

Farm  Journal,  monthly (  .50)   1.10 

Agricultural  Epltomlst,  monthly (  .60)  1.30 

Scientific  American,  weekly (3.CU)  8.76 

Oiiio  Farmer,  weekly (l.OO)   1.75 

Michigan  Farmer,  woekly (1,00)   1.75 

National  Stockman  &  Farmer,  weekly (1.50)  2.00 

(^untrj'  Gentleman,  weekly (2.50)  3.00 

Ladies' Home  Journal,  monthly (1.00)  1.75 

Sunday-School  Times,  weekly (1.50)   1.75 

The  Golden  Rule,  weekly (2.00)  2.00 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  montlily {IM  1.75 

Fanciers' Monthly (LOO)  L75 

Market  Garden  and  Trucker,  montlily !...(  .60)  L25 

The  Poultry  Worid,  monthly (  .50)  1.35 

American  Poult ry  Journal,  monthly (  .50)  L35 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly (  .25)   LIS 

[Aixtve  raita  include  all  postage  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.] 
Hobblewhite  &  Co.,  George  St.,  Sidney,  New 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones.  Good na,  Queensland,  and 
T.  L.  Chambers.  Melbourne.  AustraUiu  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Gleanings  at  6  shillings^  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


Honey-Labels 


Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application. 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Priotiof  Facilities, 
SIdlled  Woricmeo, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  cut«  of  bee-keep- 
ers* supplies,  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  (m 
application. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Say.  E1.WOOD.  some  of  these  Oerman  fellows 
will  be  after  you  for  crediting  to  Huber  instead 
of  Dzierzon  the  discovery  of  parthenogenesis. 

"The  oldest  inhabitant"  has  no  story  to 
tell  of  a  season  years  ago  that  matched  this 
spring  for  forwardness.  [That's  aboat  the  case 
here.— Ed.] 

That  new  design  for  cover  talked  about  on 
p.  350  would  suit  me  all  right  if  plain  type  were 
used  without  any  pictures.  [But  the  masses 
nice  the  artistic  fancy  designs  better.— Ed.] 

Five  -  banders  have  Judgment  passed  on 
them  on  p.  359,  but  that  doesn't  say  what  other 
five-banders  are.  Red  cows  are  not  all  alike. 
[That's  true;  but  our  columns  have  given  both 
sides.— Ed.] 

''Most  colonies/'  says  John  Handel,  p.  329, 
"if  managed  rightly,  will  build  down  to  the 
bottom  of  sections."  But  what  is  the  manage- 
ment? and  is  It  less  trouble  than  putting  in 
bottom  8tart«rs? 

Mt  sympathies  go  out  to  Bro.  Draper,  p.  365. 
I  was  heavier  than  you,  Bro.  Draper,  and  it's  a 
big  comfort  to  come  down  some  20  pounds.  The 
beef  diet  will  fit  you  out;  but  if  your  wife  won't 
stand  that,  cut  your  meals  in  two  and  stop 
drinking  at  meal  time. 

Pick  the  two  fibst  linbb  off  page  330  and 
pat  them  at  the  top  of  second  column,  page  329, 
and  then  you  won't  think  El  wood  was  crazy  or 
the  printer  tight.  [Thanks  for  the  correction. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one  of  our 
readers  could  unravel  the  mystery.  We  don't 
believe  it  will  happen  again.— Ed.] 

"Laying  wobkeb-cblls,"  p.  356,  beat  me 
entirely.  What  are  they,  any  way  ?  Didn't  you 
mean  mean  *' plurality  of  eggs  laid  by  laying 
workers  In  worker-cells?"  [I  didn't  use  that 
expression,  but  let  it  go,  as  I  supposed  Mr.  Has- 
aett  referred  to  something  I  hadn't  seen.  It 
sboaldn't  have  been  "  laying  worker-cells."-ED. 


Painting  uiyes  with  unpainted  supers  seems 
to  make  lots  of  trouble,  according  to  Skylark, 
p.  328.  Then  why  paint  hives?  I  don't  paint 
mine,  and*  my  supers  stay  straight  and  true 
year  after  year.  Possibly  because  they're  not 
overloaded  with  honey  like  Skylark's. 

''  Phacelia  grows  spontaneously  in  Southern 
California,  and  seems  to  be  an  excellent  honey 
producer,"  writes  R.  Wilkin.  Wonder  if  there 
aren't  two  kinds.  The  flower  Pveseen  looks 
quite  a  bit  like  heliotrope,  and  I  should  hardly 
think  the  plant  would  do  for  fodder;  but  in 
Europe  they  speak  of  it  as  a  forage-plant. 

R.  McKnight,  p.  340,  owns  up  that  he  hasn't 
sold  honey  in  his  own  town  for  ten  years.  Say, 
you  Canuck,  don't  you  know  it's  against  rules 
to  neglect  your  home  market?  What  reasons 
have  you  for  acting  so  ?  If  you  can  make  out  a 
good  defense  may  be  I'll  confess  that  I  always 
ship  away  when  I  can  get  more  money  by  so 
doing. 

Pbof.  Bonnier,  in  L'Apiculteur,  gives  some 
interesting  results  of  experiments  concerning 
honey-dew.  That  from  lice  continues  all  day, 
diminishing  at  night.  That  of  vegetable  origin 
is  produced  during  the  night,  being  at  its  max- 
imum at  daybreak,  and  then  ceasing,  its  pro- 
duction being  favored  by  the  moisture  of  cool 
nights  between  hot  dry  days. 

B.  Taylor  starts  on  a  new  tack  by  wanting  a 
space  between  comb  and  bottom-bar  for  queen- 
cells  and  winter  clustering.  May  be  all  right 
for  queen -cells;  but  why  not  leave  a  two-inch 
space  under  bottom-bars  for  winter  clustering? 
My  bees  seem  to  cluster  all  right  that  way. 
[I'd  rather  have  the  comb  run  clear  down  to 
the  bottom-bar  every  time;  but  our  bees  don't 
respect  my  notion.— Ed.] 

That  tbamp  rebmon,  p.  360,  is  just  right  all 
through.  It's  kindness  to  feed  tramps,  but  it's 
greater  kindness  to  make  them  work.  When 
brought  down  to  the  final  analysis,  tramping  is 
simply  stealing.  Straighten  your  Medina  laws, 
Bro.  Root.  [Better  say  our  national  laws.  It 
ought  to  be  as  unhealthy  for  a  professional 
won't-work  tramp  to  prey  upon  communities  as 
for  counterfeiters.— Ed.] 
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Glad  to  leabn  B.  Taylor's  plan,  p.  344,  of 
running  two  stories.  Tve  been  trying  about 
the  same  thing.  I  gave  two  stories  in  August, 
and  reduced  to  one  for  winter;  gave  two  again 
this  spring;  and  when  clover  blooms,  most  will 
be  reduced  to  one  story.  But  what  I'm  anxious 
to  learn  is  whether  two  stories  is  Just  as  good 
as  the  same  amount  of  room  In  one  story. 

Has  the  tide  turned  ?  After  a  series  of  poor 
years  ending  up  with  two  successive  years  of 
utter  failure,  the  tide  seems  U>  have  started  the 
other  way;  for  in  all  my  experience  I  think  I 
never  knew  things  more  favorable  during  the 
same  time  of  year  than  they  have  been  for  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months,  ending  with  the 
first  week  in  May.  Don't  tell  me  to  get  into  a 
frame  of  thankfulness.    I'm  there  now. 

That  aboument  of  P.  H.  Elwood,,  page  330, 
that  feeding  thin  syrup  wears  out  bees,  sets  one 
to  thinking.  But,  say;  if  it's  done  early  enough 
I  don't  believe  it  wears  out  bees  any  more  than 
gathering  thin  nectar.  In  both  cases,  isn't  the 
wearing  out  more  than  made  up  by  new  bees? 
It  surely  wears  out  bees  to  gather  nectar,  but 
3rou  don't  want  the  gathering  stopped  on  that 
account.  I  suspect  the  bees  cook  up  the  syrup 
In  better  shape  when  it's  thin. 

G.  B.  Rbploole  wintered  12  colonies  facing 
east,  and  36  facing  south;  5  of  the  36  died,  and 
the  weakest  of  the  12  came  out  stronger  than 
the  average  of  the  36.  He  suspects  that  facing 
south  is  bad,  as  bees  would  be  enticed  on  cold 
sunny  days  to  fly,  never  to  return,  while  those 
facing  east  remained  quiet  in  their  hives. 
Worth  thinking  about.  [Looks  reasonable,  and 
yet  our  hives  face  north,  southeast,  and  west, 
and  the  bees  in  all  seem  to  winter  equally  well. 
-Ed.] 

In  reply  to  J.  E.  Hand,  p.  355, 1  don't  know 
enough  from  experience  to  advocate  either  sin- 
gle or  double  walls  for  outdoor  wintering;  but 
I  wintered  out  one  sf  ngle-walled  hive  last  win- 
ter, and  hope  to  try  more  next  winter.  But  I 
had  a  story  filled  with  rags  over,  a  story  of 
combs  under,  and  an  entrnnce  12x3.  [Get  a 
good  double- walled  hive,  and  you  will  get  t>et- 
ter  results.  Our  double- walled  Dovetailed 
chaff,  of  H  lumber.  Is  preferred  by  us  to  the 
single-walled,  in  our  apiary,  it  is  so  conven- 
ient.—Ed.] 

This  time  It's  yourself.  Mr.  Editor.  You  say, 
p.  357. ''  Almost  the  only  objection  against  amal- 
gamation is  the  idea  of  making  the  Union  in- 
ternational." I've  knocked  that  man  of  straw 
down  several  times,  but  some  one  keeps  setting 
it  up  again.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Union 
has  always  been  international?  At  the  last 
election,  three  Canadians  got  a  total  of  21  votes. 
Stop  talking  about  the  Union  remaining  na- 
tional. [The  organization  is  named  the  Na- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Union,  and  is  incorporated 
at  Chicago.    It  is  international  in  its  benefits; 


but  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  Is  national  In  Its 
character  and  name.— Ed.] 


On  page  259  W.  G.  Hewes  gives  us  bis  ideas 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  low  prices  of  honey  in 
California.  He  not  only  questions  Rambler's 
figures  and  statements,  but  actually  those  of 
Skylark  himself.  Mr.  Editor,  If  you  permit 
this  to  go  on  unchecked.  Skylark's  word  will 
soon  be  no  better  than  that  of  anybody  else. 
The  idea  that  there  Is  no  *'  water- white"  honey! 
Why,  it  has  been  a  standard  grade  of  honey 
here  for  years,  and  will  continue  so  for  all  time 
to  come. 

But  here  is  a  huge  joke— so  high  that  I  can 
hardly  climb  over  It— a  Mason  jar  to  test  the 
color  of  honey !  Why,  even  tDater  looks  green 
In  a  Mason  jar.  But  friend  Hewes  will  not 
get  "water  white"  from  his  old  brood-combs 
that  he  asks  us  to  shake  to  prove  there  Is  no 
such  honey.  It  must  come  from  combs  that 
never  batched  a  bee,  and  that  were  never  pol- 
luted with  polien.  The  whole  aim  of  the 
article  Is  to  show  that  J.  H.  Rambler  and  Sky- 
lark have  wrecked  the  California  honey  mar- 
ket (which,  according  to  another  part  of  the 
article,  Is  not  wrecked  at  all);  one  by  over- 
estimating the  crop,  and  the  other  by  speaking 
of  pure  black-sage  honey  as  **  water  white." 
Now,  that  Is  just  my  Idea.  I  knew,  and  Ram- 
bler knows,  that  we  are  both  great  men:  but  I 
didn't  know  that  the  whole  world  knew  it  0 
Rambler,  Rambler!  our  fame  is  safe— they  know 
it  up— away  up— at  Newhall  I  Now  we  can  pot 
up  or  pull  down  prices  as  we  please.  Rambler 
cries  out,  '*  Honey  is  selling  at  3  cents;"  Sky- 
lar  kechoes  back,  "  Water-white!"  O  Skylark, 
J.  H.,  and  Rambler!  you  are  a  reckless  trio 
You  can  wreck  any  thing,  from  a  hairpin  to  a 
honey-market,  and  not  half  try. 

AN  OPEN  letter  TO  DB.  MILLER. 

Dear  Doctor:^ As  you  seem  to  be,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  sort  of  target  for  *'open  letters,"  I 
want  to  put  In  my  **  jaw  "  and  shoot  at  yon  too. 
Bat  Indeed  and  indeed,  dear  doctor,  I  will  poll 
the  trigger  easy,  so  I  will  not  hurt  you.  Do 
you  think  you  will  come  out  victorious  in  that 
tilt  you  are  having  with  Rambler  as  to  who 
owns  Chicago  ?  It  is  just  as  much  ov/r  Chlctgo 
as  it  is  yours,  and  more  too.  Haven't  we  boilt 
itupwith  our  honey?  What!  Give  up  Chicago? 
Not  for  millions.  Why,  I  would  abandon  my 
breakfast  any  day,  and  never  eat  another  bite 
again— never,  never  (till  dinner-time),  rather 
than  give  up  Chicago. 

It  Is  true,  as  Doolittle  tells  you  (A,  B.  /.,^)* 
you  have  helped  to  build  up  bee-keeping  lo 
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California  through  yoor  articles,  and  by  an- 
swering questions;  and  now,  O  doctor!  I  write 
this  in  grief  and  teard— jast  because  we  produce 
tons  of  honey  to  your  hundreds  of  pounds,^ou 
want  to  kick  us  out  of  the  bosom  of  your  family 
— aplcoltnral  family  I  mean— without  pity  and 
without  remorse. 

Dear,  dear  doctor,  have  you  no  tender  recol- 
lections of  our  childhood  in  apiculture,  when 
we  sat  at  your  feet— the  purity  and  innocence 
of  childhood  shining  in  our  eyes— and  learned 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  from  your  lips?  O  bless- 
ed lessons!  O  dreams  of  golden  treasures,  flow- 
ing down  from  the  mountains,  actually  realized ! 
What  good  are  you,  anyhow,  when  our  master 
will  not  allow  us  to  sell  you  for  spot  cash? 
Barred  out  of  Chicago!  banred  out  of  the  north- 
em  markets  by  the  very  master  that  taught  us 
to  handle  the  tools  and  to  get  the  product— 
always  assuring  us  there  was  a  way  to  sell  it. 
If  you,  dear  doctor,  have  not  yet  got  a  mort- 
gage on  Europe  we  might  send  it  there. 
Yours  truly, 

Skylark. 

P.  8.— I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  doctor, 
that  you  will  have  no  competition  to  flght  this 
year.  California  will  not  produce  half  a  crop, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  go  above 
a  third.  You  can  now  get  out  your  roosters 
and  banners,  and  go  on  a  triumphal  torchlight 
procession  as  soon  as  you  please. 


That*8  a  splendid  idea  laid  down  by  Skylark. 
E?ery  bee-keeper  north,  south,  east,  west,  join 
the  Exchange.  Just  think  of  the  sinews  of  war 
that  would  give  us.  It  is  evident  our  Exchange 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  grow  this  sea- 
son, for  the  prospects  for  a  large  shipment  of 
honey  grow  beautifully  less  as  the  months 
advance  and  the  rains  fail  to  refresh  the  flowers. 

W.  T.  Richardson,  president  of  the  California 
Bee-keepers'  Exchange,  while  stepping  from  a 
moving  train  at  Santa  Paula,  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th  of  April,  was  thrown  so  violently  to  the 
ground  as  to  be  rendered  unconscious  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  His  condition  has  been  extreme- 
ly critical  for  several  days,  and  at  this  writing 
he  is  not  considered  wholly  out  of  danger. 

I  note  what  Bro.  Hewes  says  about  California 
honey-yields,  on  page  259.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  our  estimates  can  not  be  more  correct. 
The  only  way  to  estimate  a  yield  is  to  go  to 
the  railroad  statistics  and  calculate  from  ship- 
ments. That  would  be  very  unreliable  for  the 
coming  season,  for  much  honey  has  been  held 
orer  that  would  be  classed  as  the  crop  for  1896. 


There  was  but  little  held  over  from  189i,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  even  up  the  hold-over  or  get 
at  the  amount  held  here  jTor  home  consumption, 
except  by  a  rough  estimate. 

Now,  while  I  am  not  so  sure  about  honey - 
yields  I  am  much  more  so  about  the  number  of 
bee-keepers.  While,  as  Mr.  Hewes  remarks, 
Ventura  Co.  has  but  58  bee-keepers,  San  Ber- 
nardino has  something  over  100;  and  those 
large  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and 
San  Diego,  have  sefVeral  hundred.  I  have  a  list 
of  over  600,  and  know  I  have  not  all  of  them. 
There  are  over  1000  in  Southern  California, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  prove  it  by  showing  the 
names  before  the  year  is  out. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in 
beedom  is  the  present  wide  discussion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  marketing  of  honey.  The  appli- 
ances for  producing  honey  have  been  improved 
to  the  very  point  of  perfection— so  near  to  it 
that  such  good  authority  as  the  Review  thinks 
there  will  be  no  more  great  inventions  in  that 
direction.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
direction  of  marketing  the  product.  That  field 
has  been  neglected  too  long,  and  in  this  feature 
we  expect  to  see  the  great  improvements  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

That  article  in  Harper's,  about  bees,  caused 
a  muscular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  my 
pedal  apparatus.  Of  course,  I  would  not  kick 
the  lady  writer  of  the  article;  but  I  do  kick 
when  people  write  to  me  asking  if  I  am  the 
Martin  in  question— just  as  though  a  young 
man  like  myself  should  use  a  cane,  and  grace- 
fully spread  that  and  my  hat  on  the  floor,  and 
rhapsodize  about  bees!  Inasmuch  as  the  inci- 
dent happened  in  the  Sespe  country,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Ninetta  meant  to  portray 
that  bee-man  Mclntyre.  v 

A.  D.  D.  Wood,  a  long-geared  individual, 
recently  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  now  stop- 
ping in  Los  AngelOji,  has  take|;i  a  violent  fever 
for  rearing  queeus  on  Catallna  Island.  This 
island  is  located  25  miles  from  the  California 
coast;  and,  being  a  famous  resort,  it  is  the  only 
island  visited  daily  by  steamers.  Its  accessi- 
bility to  man  and  inaccessibility  to  bees  make 
a  desirable  place  to  rear  queens  and  have  them 
fertilized  by  selected  drones.  Mr.  Wood  has 
secured  the  sole  right  to  the  island  for  this 
purpose.  We  shall  watch  his  progress  with 
Interest. 

DR.    MILLEB*8    STRAWS    LIRE   THE   STRAW   FED 
TO  THE  IRISHMAN'S  HORSE. 

Dr.  Miller's  ** Straws**  remind  me  of  those 
fed  to  the  Irishman*s  horse.  The  horse  was  fat 
and  sleek,  and  he  declared  he  fed  him  nothing 
but  straw,  and  emphasized  the  statement  by 
saying, "  It  wlisn*t  half  thrashed  either.*'  Grain 
in  it  Dudley  W.  Adams. 

Tangerine,  Fla. 
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ITHER  from 
morfi  stings 
or  a  nervous 
Mmiu,  01  In 
seemed  lo  be 
!*  u  fT  0  r  I  n  g 
more  th^Q  I, 
a  Tt  d  c  o  m  ' 
plaiof^d  o(  a 
choklngsi^n- 
i^alloii,  and 
com  nj  fl  n  c  - 
■^  ed  to  hic- 

cough, and  kept  tt  up  so  perslsteutly  that  I 
became  alarmed.  I  had  read  of  deaths  caused 
by  bee-stings,  and  didn^t  know  but  this  was  a 
premonitory  sign.  The  bees  had  withdrawn 
their  forces,  and  I  was  able  to  get  our  traps  to 
the  boat.  We  had  noticed  a  cabin  across  the 
river,  and,  after  much  labor  and  pain,  Olln 
still  hiccoughing,  I  pushed  the  boat  up  to  the 
little  wharf.  A  rough  looking  old  fellow  came 
from  the  cabin,  and,  from  Olin's  hiccoughing 
and  our  swelled  faces,  seemed  to  take  In  the 
situation  at  once;  and  before  I  could  get  at  him 
with  a  question  he  shouted,  ''Hey,  youngsters, 
yer  in  a  pooty  fix,  I  reckon!  ben  meddlin'  with 
them  no-count  bees— ha,  ha!  yer  got  the  yere- 
marks,  eye-marks,  an'  nose-marks;  never  know- 
ed  them  bees  to  fail  putting  on  the  marks. 
Now  don't  try  to  'splain  matters,  but  jest  git 
right  down  the  river  to  Coloosa  or  you're  gon- 
ners.  Them  bees  gits  their  livln*  mostly  from 
rattleweed;  and-  everybody  that  has  any  thing 
tu  du  with  them  gits  rattled,  shore.  The  owner 
got  rattled  hisself,  and  drownded  off  Lone  Tree 
Point." 

I  had  read  somewhere  that  whisky  was  a  sure 
cure  for  bad  cases  of  stings,  and  now  shouted 
to  the  old  fellow,  asking  him  if  he  had  whisky. 
** Whisky?"  said  he;  "why,  young  feller, 
you  make  my  mouth  water.  Whisky?  no,  sir; 
if  I  should  leave  a  drop  in  the  house  the  old 
woman'd  drink  it.  I  make  it  a  roole  never  to 
leave  any.  It's  a  mighty  unhealthy  place  for 
whisky  round  this  yere  place,  an'  various  other 
things;  so  yer  had  better  pull  right  away, 
youngsters,  and  get  down  the  river;"  and, 
without  further  parley,  I  pulled  out  into  the 
current. 

It  very  luckily,  perhaps  I  should  say  provi- 
dentially, happened  that  one  of  the^ittle  steam- 
ers rounded  the  point  above  us,  as  we  had  got- 
ten well  into  the  current,  and  we  were  glad  to 


hail  ft  and  gt*%  aboard.  While  getting-  on  deck 
we  were  the  targ«*ts  for  nunaeTOusi  comments 
from  the  occupant^^:  and  one  of  thpm  shouted, 
*'  Make  wny  there,  lads,  for  Punch  and  Judy." 

I  suppose  the  comical  aspect  of  our  faces  gave 
this  fellow  the  cue  for  the  name. 

While  Olln  was  hiceougblng  &9  rapWly  as 
GV«r  I  asked  again  for  whisky.  Thi^y  miglit 
have  had  the  Wqnid  on  board,  but  tht*  steward 
came  lo  our  reseut*  and  condnctied  u,*  to  the 
ca  bi  n 

"Now,"  said  lie.  'lads,  we  profntnticate 
your  case;  and  what  you  want  is  an  applica- 
tion of  onions;"  and  from  that  moment  it  was 
onions  externally  and  onions  Internally;  onious 
raw, onions  boiled,  onion  poultices,  onion  syrup. 
It  was  '*  Punch,  will  you  have  this?"  or,  "Judy, 
will  you  have  that?  "  There  were  over  twenty 
young  men  on  board,  native  sons,  all  on  a 
pleasure-excursion,  and  they  were  so  leisurely 
in  their  traveling  that  it  was  three  days  before 
we  arrived  in  Sacramento.  SufiHce  It  to  say, 
the  native  sons  treated  us  royally;  and  when 
we  landed,  Olln  hiccoughed  only  occasionally, 
and,  thanks  to  the  steward  and  the  onions,  our 
swelled  features  were  much  reduced. 

Our  respective  families  were  interested  to 
learn  all  of  the  incidents  of  our  mishap,  and  we 
can  now  laugh  with  them  over  the  various  in- 
cidents. Olin  will  not  soon  hear  the  last  of  his 
honey -for- break  fast  scheme,  and  1  shall  long 
remember  my  Sunday  and  the  snags  on  the 
Sacramento. 

''You  surely  did  have  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence," said  Mr.  Hopson.  **  Your  proposed  quiet 
Sunday  was  rudely  and  cruelly  broken;  but 
there  was  a  cause  in  your  own  actions.  I  will 
defer  my  comments  until  next  Sunday;  then  I 
will  give  a  general  talk  upon  snags,  and  how  to 
avoid  them;  and  now  good -day  to  you  nntlll 
see  you  again." 

At  the  commencement  of  Flsk's  rehearsal  of 
his  river  adventure,  a  young  man  came  in 
quietly  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  reading- 
tables;  and,  though  his  eyes  were  directed  into 
a  magazine,  his  ears  were  evidently  taking  in 
all  that  James  Fiske  was  relating;  and  when 
the  latter  was  about  to  take  his  departure  the 
young  man  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  *'I  beg 
your  pardon  for  listening  to  your  story.  I  was 
much  interested,  for  I  am  a  practical  bee-keep- 
er. My  name  is  Fred  Anderson.  I  am  recently 
from  the  East,  and  I  wish  to  find  parties  who 
make    bee-management    their    business.    Are 
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there  any  apiaries  near  those  localities  you 
visited?" 

"  I  shoQld  be  pleased  to  aid  you,  Mr.  Ander- 
son," said  James;  "  but  I  am  not  posted  in  bee- 
matters.  The  experience  I  have  described  is 
the  first  I  have  had  with  bees,  and  I  hope  it  is 
the  last— at  least,  I  shall  keep  a  good  distance 
from  the  little  rascals  hereafter.*'  Turning  to 
the  Secretary  he  said,  "Mr.  Hopson,  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  men  and  various  features 
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of  the  river;  perhaps  you  can  put  this  gentle- 
man on  the  track— or,  I  should  say,  the  scent— 
of— of— what  d'y'call  them?— Ap— Apis  men- 
dacious." 

*'Ha,  ha!  mendacious,  sure  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Hopson,  *'but  it*s  Apis  melliflca,  or  honey- 
bee." 

"Thank  you,"  said  James;  '*  but  I  think  my 
rendering  of  the  name  most  appropriate.  And, 
Mr.  Anderson,  beware  of  the  mendacious  rattle- 
weed  country.  Good-by,  and  good  luck  to  you;" 
and  James  withdrew. 

Mr.  Hopson,  addressing  himself  to  his  new 
acquaintance,  said.  "Wfarile  I  am  not  much 
better  posted  than  my  friend  Fiske  in  regard 
to  bees,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
finding  them  if  there  are  any  up  the  river.  Mr. 
Royal  Smith,  postmaster  at  Boggs*  Landing, 
knows  all  about  the  various  industries  along 
the  river;  and  a  letter  to  him  will  solve  the 
problem  for  you.  You  can  sit  right  down  here 
at  our  writing-table.  If  you  write  your  letter 
immediately  it  will  get  off  in  less  than  an 
hour." 

Fred  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  accommo- 


dating secretary,  and  immediately  indicted  the 
following  letter: 

SacrameDto,  Cal.,  May  6, 1889. 
Mr.  Royal  Smith,  P.  M., 

Boggs'  Landing,  Colusa  Co.,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir;— The  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this 
city  refers  me  to  you  for  iaformation  in  relatiou  to 
bees  and  bee-ranohes  in  your  vicinity.  Can  you  in- 
form me  if  there  are  any  colonies  of  bees  for  sale  or 
to  rent?  About  tk/9  number,  style  of  hives,  and 
kind  of  bee«,  any  Information  you 
can  five  will  be  thankfully  receiv- 
ed. Inclosed  find  stamped  address- 
ed envelope.    Yours  truly, 

Frko  Anderson. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days 
Fred  was  very  much  on  the 
lookout  for  an  answer  to  his 
letter.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  the  postman  put  a 
letter  into  his  hands,  the  peru- 
sal of  which  caused  him  some 
little  perplexity.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boggs,  Cal..  May  8, 1880. 
Mr.  Fred  Anderson, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:— Your  letter  of  Inquiry 
about  bees  is  at  hand.  I  would  say 
that  Alph  Qbering,  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  is  the  only  bee-owner  I 
know  of.  He  has  a  right  smart  lot 
of  them.  Making  a  rough  guess,|I 
should  say  there  is  over  a  million. 
I  am  not  much  posted  in  the  terms 
applied  to  hives,  but  I  should  call 
Ghering's  a  congregational  hive; 
and  when  I  was  there  a  few  days 
ago  they  were  having:  congrega- 
tional singing  and  arevlvaKAlph 
called  it  swarming).  As  to  the 
breed,  there's  where  you  have  me;  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can't  say  whether  they  are  Durham,  Ayershire, 
Duroc,  Langshans,  or  spitz  poodles:  but  this  I  do 
know,  they  have  no  kinks  in  their  tails,  and  they 
are  chock  full  of  alacrity,  and  the  whole  million  or 
more  know  how  to  fire  themselves  against  a  fellow's 
nose  with  the  precision  of  a  well-regulated  bullet. 
They  hit  where  it  hurts,  every  time.  I  have  been 
there,  and  know.  That  is  all  I  know  about  bees.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  can  make  favorable  terms  with 
Alph  Ohering;  he  is  a  mild-mannered  man,  and  has 
no  women  to  interfere  with  the  free  swing  of  his 
Judgment. 

Having  been  stung  a  few  times  I  subscribe  myself 
fraternally  Yours, 

Royal  Smith,  P.  M. 


BUPPLYIHG  THE  HOKB  MABKST. 

FURTHER    8UGGK8TION8  ON    HOW  TO    DRUM    UP 

THE  GROCERY  TRADE:  CONTINUED 

FROM  LAST  ISSUE. 

By  F.  A.  Snell. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  after 
my  visit  to  the  town  formerly  mentioned  I  get 
several  more  crates  ready  for  market.    A  neat 
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label  is  always  placed  on  the  end  of  each  crate 
of  comb  honey,  and  on  each  can  or  pail  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  This  is  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment for  the  apiarist  who  produces  a  good  arti- 
cle of  honey.  At  difPerent  times  I  have  receiv- 
ed orders  from  distant  parties  who  had  seen  my 
honey  in  the  stores,  and  gained  my  address  by 
seeing  my  label  on  my  honey-packages.  I  have 
my  extracted  honey  pat  up  in  3,  5,  and  10  lb. 
cans,  or  in  pails  holding  13^,  3,  6,  9,  or  12  lbs., 
having  raised  covers.  I  have  found  it  better  to 
have  my  comb  honey  put  up  in  cases  of  differ- 
ent sizes  holding  8, 12, 16, 24,  and  32  boxes  each, 
of  the  43i  size. 

A  day  is  set  to  visit  town  No.  2.  The  crates 
of  comb  honey  of  the  different  sizes,  and  the  ex- 
tracted, are  loaded  into  my  buggy,  and  the  start 
ismade.cThe  comb  honey  is  noticed  by  those 
whom  I  meet,  and  occasionally  I  am  motioned 
to  stop.  Inquiry  is  made  as  to  price  of  the  hon- 
ey, the  amount  in  a  case;  or,  *'  What  have  you 
in  the  cans  or  pails?''  I  inform  him,  letting 
him  sample  the  extracted.  In  many  Instances 
of  this  kind  I  have  sold  such  a  crate,  can,  or 
pail  of  honey. 

I  pass  on,  reach  the  town,  and  commence  the 
work  of  selling.  I  call  on  the  nearest  grocer.  I 
salute  him,  and  he  returns  the  same.  If  I  And 
him  at  leisure  I  introduce  myself  and  business, 
stating  that  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and  have  some 
honey  with  me  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  him  see  a  sample.  A  case  and  a  pail  or 
can  is  brought  in.  I  place  the  comb  honey 
where  it  may  be  readily  seen  through  the  glass, 
which  should  be  clean  and  clear.  I  give  him  a 
few  seconds  to  look  at  it.  I  then  raise  the  cov- 
er, showing  him  the  importance  of  keeping  flies 
and  dust  out  as  the  light  cover  does.  I  remove 
a  few  sections  for  his  inspection;  and  if  others 
are  standing  by  I  try  to  interest  them.  I  then 
show  him  the  extracted  honey,  and  request  him 
to  sample  it.  I  am  asked  how  it  is  secured. 
''  Isn*t  it  strained  ?  '*  I  explain  that  it  is  taken 
with  a  machine,  or  thrown  from  the  combs  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  is  far  better  than  strain- 
ed honey,  and  give  the  reason  why  it  is.  I  give 
the  grocer  my  price  on  the  comb,  and  state  that 
I  have  smaller  cases  which  are  readily  taken  for 
family  use,  naming  the  number  of  boxes  in  each. 
He  decides  to  take  one  or  two  of  each  size.  I 
give  the  price  of  that  in  the  pails  or  cans.  He 
is  surprised  at  the  lower  price  per  pound.  I 
give  the  reasons  why  it  does  not  cost  so  much  to 
produce  it.  Formerly  it  cost  more  than  now.  I 
dispose  of  some  of  this  to  him  also.  Settlement 
Is  made,  I  usually  taking  a  little  in  trade.  I 
tell  him  that  I  shall  probably  be  in  town  with 
more  honey,  say  in  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and 
I  should  like  to  supply  him  with  what  he  may 
need.  I  also  say  to  him  that,  if  he  needs  more 
before  that  time,  he  may  drop  me  a  card,  stat- 
ing what  is  neeaed.  I  thank  him  for  his  patron- 
age, and  pass  on. 


The  next  reliable  grocer  is  called  on.  He  has 
a  little  honey  in  chunks  on  a  platter  in  his  show- 
case. I  tell  him  that  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and 
have  some  honey  with  me,  and  should  like  to 
have  him  see  it  I  bring  in  a  case  of  the  comb 
and  a  can  of  the  extracted.  He  is  pleased  with 
the  looks  of  the  comb  honey,  and  inquires  the 
price.  I  give  it.  He  thinks  it  almost  too  high, 
and  shows  me  the  honey  in  the  platter,  and 
tells  how  cheap  he  bought  it.  I  state  that  I  do 
not  like  to  handle  my  honey  in  such  a  mussy 
shape.  It  is  so  it  can  not  be  done  up,  and  near- 
ly half  drained  from  the  comb  ;  can  be  carried 
only  in  a  pail  or  dish,  and  I  believe  he  can  sell 
twenty  pounds  of  my  honey  to  one  pound  in  the 
poor  shape.  If  some  of  his  customers  want 
some  honey  that  may  be  sold  cheaper,  my  can- 
ned honey  will  please  them.  I  have  him  sam- 
ple it,  stating  that  it  Is  all  ready  to  hand  over 
to  his  customers.  The  result  is,  I  sell  him  two 
or  three  cases  of  the  comb,  and  several  cans.  I 
tell  him  I  am  confident  that  he  will  find  what  I 
have  said  to  be  true;  that  most  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  and  take  nicely  put-up  honey  at 
a  fair  price.  I  ask  for  his  patronage  in  the  fu- 
ture; settle  up,  and  take  my  leave.  Dinner  for 
myself  and  horse  is  secured,  after  which  I  re- 
turn home,  having  supplied  the  leading  grocers 
of  the  town  with  honey. 

Milledgeville,  III. 

^    I    ^ 

THE  BAILET  SUPER. 


A  SUPER   FOR    HOLDING    SKCTIONS    WITHOUT  T 

TINS,  SECTION- HOLDERS.  OR  SUPERS;  FTS 

CONVENIENCE  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

THE  OTHER  DEVICES. 

By  F.  G.  RaUey. 


So  many  objections  have  been  cited  recently 
by  many  prominent  and  practical  bee-keepers 
in  several  different  journals,  against  section- 
holders,  wide  frames,  and  T  tins  (loose  and 
permanent),  that  I  have  wondered  if  it  has  not 
occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that  all  of  these 
things  can  be  dispensed  with  and  a  much  sim- 
pler, and,  in  my  Judgment,  more  perfect,  ar- 
rangement, used  to  hold  sections  in  the  super. 
I  use  thumb  screws  with  a  follower  in  the  side 
and  at  end  of  super.  I  use  the  Dovetail  super, 
made  originally  for  section-holders.  Ononeside, 
4X  in*  from  the  ends,  1  put  in  two  thumb-screws. 
I  put  two  more  thumb-screws  in  one  end  of  the 
super,  one  4  in.  from  the  side  which  has  the 
thumbscrews  in  it,  the  other  just  3  in.  from  the 
other  side,  or  about  midway  between  the  comer 
and  the  cut-out  for  the  hand-hold.  Now  dress 
the  super  down  to  a  depth  of  4^^.  This  gives  a 
bee-space  (the  correct  one,  I  think)  of  ^  above 
the  sections,  where  they  are  Just  even  with  the 
lower  edge.  Now  place  your  super,  without 
any  tins  anywhere  about  it,  on  a  flat  hive-top 
or  some  other  level  surface.  If  your  super,  like 
mine,  was  made  for  section-holders,  cut  two  lit 
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tie  board  followers,  ^z4Kxll.  They  will  thus, 
yoQ  see,  be  jast  as  wide  as  the  sections  are  high 
when  In  place,  and  a  little  shorter  than  six  sec- 
tions as  they  are  placed  across  the  snper.  Drop 
these  followers  into  the  ends  of  your  snper,  one 
against  the  screws,  the  other  at  the  opposite 
end,  seeing  that  thek'  ends  are  pushed  back 
close  against  the  inside  of  super,  opposite  the 
side  screws.  Now  put  in  yoar  sections  and  drop 
In  the  usual  follower  on  the  sfde,  dressed  to 
Jast  AX  inches  in  width  and  a  bee-space  short 
at  the  end  next  to  the  end  super-screws.  Now 
torn  up  your  side-screws  sufficiently  to  get  the 
sections  pressed  well  against  the  opposite  side, 
then  turn  up  your  end  screws  until  you  can  turn 
DO  more  with  your  fingers,  and  do  the  same  to 
the  side  screws,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
tops  of  sections  all  Into  place  evenly.  If  sepa- 
rators are  used  (I  never  use  more  than  two),  cut 
them  just  the  length  of  your  sections  when  well 
pressed  together,  or  scant  17  inches. 

You  now  have  my  ideal  of  a  super.  Every 
section  is  squared  up  and  held  firmly  in  place 
from  every  direction.  If  reversing  is  practiced, 
yon  have  but  to  turn  your  super  over,  using  the 
board  hereinafter  described,  to  prevent  mash- 
ing bees.  Loosen  the  screws,  let  sections  and 
followers  (I  prefer  the  latter  all  loose)  drop 
down,  and  you  have  your  bee- space  on  top  once 
more.  For  freedom  from  propolis  I  have  never 
seen  any  arrangement  like  it  My  boys  always 
sbont  when  they  come  to  what  they  call  a  Ral- 
ley  super  in  cleaning  up  the  sections  for  mar- 
ket— no  T  tins,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  whole- 
sale scraping  of  both  top  and  bottom  of  sections 
before  the  screws  are  loosened,  thus  removing 
the  small  amountof  propolis  found  there.  Then 
loosen  the  screws,  and  the  sections  separate  In 
all  directions  easily,  as  soon  as  the  super  is  lift- 
ed off. 

When  I  think  of  having  to  handle  and  clean 
and  take  care  of,  and  pay  for  six  section-hold- 
ers or  six  wide  frames,  or  even  five  tins,  as  com- 
pared with  this  arrangement,  I  have  a  feeling 
of  joyful  relief.  Somebody  says,  **  Why,  you 
have  two  or  three  board  followers  to  take  care 
of  and  clean."  Well,  they  are  of  such  shape  as 
to  be  much  more  easily  cleaned  and  cared  for 
than  the  other  articles,  and  cheaper.  Then  if 
you*wil1  think  of  their  position  In  the  super  you 
will  see  that  there  will  be  but  little  cleaning  to 
do  to  them.  The  bees  do  not  get  much  at  the 
end  one. 

Another  may  object,  **  You  can  not  take  the 
sections  out  as  they  are  filled  while  on  the  hive. 
If  you  loosen  the  screws,  of  course  the  sections 
would  drop  into  the  brood-frames  or  honey-board 
below.*'  I  answer,  this  is  the  only  objection 
which  has  troubled  me.  My  remedy  is  to  have 
a  board  constructed  like  a  bee-escape  (the  latter 
can  be  utilized),  just  the  size  of  the  super,  with 
a  strip  H  ^H  tacked  around  the  outer  edge  as 
a  rim;  then  five  more  of  these  H^%  strips 


tacked  across  the  board  just  where  the  rows  of 
sections  come  when  the  super  is  raised  and  set 
upon  this  board.  aWhen^any  sections  are  seal- 
ed, simply  raise  the  super,  slip  this  board  un- 
der, and  even  the  corners,  as  when  you  put  an 
escape  under.  Then  loosen  your  screws  and 
see  how  much  more  nicely  any  section  can  be 
removed  than  with  any  other  arrangement— no 
bees  hurt,  no  propolis  to  necessitate  prying  and 
wrenching.  Each  section  stands  loose  in  its 
place  ready  to  be  picked  up.  Friends,  try  it. 
Glasgow,  ffy. 

[It  was  Oliver  Foster,  I  think,  who  devised, 
some  ten  years  ago,  a  super  for  holding  up  sec- 
tions by  side  and  end  compression;  but  of  late 
years  we  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  But  his 
method  of  producing  compression  was  not  by 
thumbscrews,  but  by  a  sort  of  clamps  at  diag- 
onally opposite  comers,  the  super  itself  being 
halved  thnnigh  those  corners.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that,  by  the  help  of  thumb-screws,  the 
sections  may  be  so  securely  held  as  to  stav  in 
place.  But  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that, 
for  very  dry  climates,  like  that  of  California, 
for  instance,  or  climates  of  the  other  extreme, 
such  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Florida  and  Eng- 
land, such  a  super  would  not  answer.  In  the 
first- mentioned  localities,  the  sections  would 
be  liable  to  shrink  a  trifle  after  being  compress- 
ed, and  drop  down.  In  the  others,  the  aamp- 
ness  would  cause  them  to  swell  and  buckle  up. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  would  be  my  im- 
pression. If  Oliver  Foster  has  abandoned  his 
original  super,  perhaps  he  can  tell  us  the  rea- 
sons why. 

But  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  such  a 
super  could  be  filled  and  emptied  much  more 
easily  than  any  other  form;  and,  too,  we  have 
the  further  advantage  that  such  sections  would 
be  brouffht  much  nearer  to  the  brood-nest. 
When  Mr.  W.  K.  Ball  was  here  he  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  super  that  would  allow  the  sections 
to  come  up  to  the  brood-frames,  within  a  bee- 
space.  He  was  then  using  T  tins;  but  I  pre- 
sume he  would  like  the  Railey  super  better  yet, 
providing  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
shrinkage,  thus  allowing  the  sections  to  drop 
down  and  destroy  bee-spaces.— Ed.] 


FBOM  THE  0BAH0B-0B0VB8  OF  VLOBIDA. 


FOUL  BROOD  ;   KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE  A.  I.  ROOT 
COMPANY. 

By  W.  8.  Hart. 


Mr.  Root:—Your  card  of  a  recent  date,  giving 
notice  that  yon  have  placed  me  on  your  list  of 
complimentary  subscribers  to  your  Journal  for 
the  ensuing  year,  cameoduly  to  hand,  and  I 
thank  you  for  this  added  evidence  of  your  good 
will.  GLEAinNGs,  long  years  ago,  became  in- 
dispensable to  me ;  and  I  believe  that,  through 
me,  it  has  become  the  same  to  many  others.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  and  Its  wares,  for  the  two 
reasons  that  I  like  the  persons  composing  it; 
and  because,  second,  whatever  they  send  out  is 
of  the  highest  type  of  Its  kind,  or  else  sold  for 
the  lowest  price  of  any  of  Its  quality. 

I  have  delayed  acknowledgment.  In  the  hope 
that  I  might  send  other  matter  of  value  with 
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the  letter.  I  hoped  to  give  some  information  of 
value  to  my  brother  bee-keepers  in  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  foul  brood.  I  had  no  new 
remedy  in  mind,  but  hoped  to  add  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  efScacy  of  some  of  the  sup- 
posed cures  now  before  the  world.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  have  very  little  of  value  to  offer,  up 
to  this  date;  and  the  present  status  of  the  trou- 
ble in  my  apiary  and  its  surroundings  is  of  a 
discouraging  nature.  I  haveralpeady  lost  some 
20  colonies,  and  have  several  more  that  are 
quite  weak  from  the  various  experiences  that  I 
have  put  them  through.  I  have  tried  lysol  and 
several  other  chemicals,  without  success.  I  have 
fed  all  my  apiary  with  medicated  feed  (using 
lysol  principally)  as  a  preventive,  repeatedly; 
but  the  disease  keeps  reappearing.  By  the 
McEvoy  method  I  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
cures;  but  many  colonies  so  treated  would  show 
the  disease  again  before  much  brood  could  be 
raised;  and  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  would 
so  weaken  them  that  several  would  have  to  be 
united  to  give  them  strength  to  survive. 

I  still  feel  quite  confident  that  I  could  stamp 
out  the  trouble  if  it  were  confined  to  my  apiary 
alone;  but  a  neighbor,  a  Manxman,  one  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  has  or  had  90  colonies  near  by 
that  he  has  not  examined  for  five  months,  al- 
though he  owns  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  them  the  last  time  he  did  so.  Flor- 
ida has  no  foul-brood  Inspector;  so,  though  his 
apiary  is  probably  a  puirid  mass  of  infection,  it 
can  not  be  exterminated  either  by  law  or  per- 
suasion. The  disease  alone  can  do  it.  Under 
these  conditions  I  see  but  little  hope  of  ridding 
this  section  of  the  dread  disease;  and  all  efforts 
to  test  remedies  must  almost  necessarily  prove 
useless.  Among  my  many  reasons  for  regret- 
ting this  is  the  fact  that  yourselves  and  others 
havp  sent  me  chemicals  to  test  on  the  disease, 
hoping  for  valuable  results,  and  these  hopes 
must  be  disappointed. 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  A  CURE  OF  RHEUMA- 
TISM,   BY    BEE-8TING8. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  I  seem  to 
have  been  successful,  as  a  self  appointed  physi- 
cian, in  one  direction  that  will  interest  many 
bee-keepers.  I  Inclose  a  short  statement  of  the 
case,  from  the  pen  of  the  patient,  and  would 
add,  to  what  Is  therein  stated,  the  following 
facts:  Mr.  Hendrlcksen  is  a  well-educated  young 
Dane,  a  man  of  culture  and  bright  Intellect. 
His  sufferings  from  rheumatism  for  the  first 
four  weel(S  here  excited  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  met  him.  Being  well  versed  in  chemistry, 
he  was  fully  posted  as  to  the  medicines  that  had 
been  prescribed,  none  of  which  had  given  him 
much  relief;  and  being  of  an  active,  joyous  dis- 
position, he  was  not  as  prudent  as  he  might 
have  been,  and  his  trouble  was  becoming  worse 
all  the  time.  U  was  with  little  faith  that  I 
suggested  bee- stings  as  a  remedy;  and,  though 


he  was  interested  at  (mce,  it  was  not  until  I 
loaned  him  printed -matter  referring  to  it  that 
he  became  fully  convinced  that  there  might  be 
real  virtue  in  it.  After  suffering  severely  one 
morning  he  applied  the  stings  to  his  aching  leg 
at  about  10  a.m.  The  benefit  was  apparent  at 
once,  and  that  night  he  got  his  first  good  sleep 
in  a  long  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day  some  of  the  boarders  at  the  Bay 
View  were  astonished  to  see  him  out  on  the 
grounds  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  alter- 
nately leaping  and  kicking  out  In  great  shape. 
Not  knowing  what  in  the  world  was  the  cause 
of  such  gymnastics,  one  cried  out  to  him  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  that  he 
was  simply  trying  his  legs  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  rheumatism  left  in  them.  It  is  now  some 
weeks  since  then,  and  he  Is  still  apparently 
cured,  though  it  has  not  been  his  fault  that  he 
is  so,  as  he  has  been  almost  constantly  on  the 
move,  either  upon  the  river  or  qpon  the  shore, 
and  often  with  wet  feet  and  other  conditions 
existing  that  would  naturally  bring  the  trouble 
back.  He  starts  for  the  North  this  morning, 
carrying  with  him  an  active  Interest  in  *'the 
little  busy  bee,"  and  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  the  many  friends  he  has  made  here,  all  of 
whom  know  of  and  are  astonished  at  the  won- 
derful cure.  It  may  seem  unusual  that  there  Is 
no  *'one  dollar  a  bottle  "  to  come  In  here  some- 
where, or  some  expensive  recipe  to  be  filled; 
but  it  is  an  honest,  sober  fact,  that  Florida  cli- 
mate is  not  necessarily  expensive  ;  and  even  I, 
the  writer,  will  furnish  the  bee-stlngs,  free  of 
cost,  to  all  the  patients  that  you  will  send  to  the 
Bay  View  House  next  winter,  though,  having 
no  ax  of  any  kind  to  grind,  there  is  no  SIOOO  re- 
ward offered  for  a  case  I  can  not  cure. 

W.  S.  Hakt. 
Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  Apr.  17, 1896. 

[The  following  is  the  statement  referred  ta— 
Ed.] 

bbb-8tings  a  curb  fob  rhsdmatisjf. 

In  the  summer  of  1805  I  felt,  occasionally,  pain  in 
one  leg;  1  ut,  not  being  unable  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness, I  took  no  further  notice  of  the  case  until-  tlie 
middle  of  January,  1896.  wben  the  pain  suddenly 
became  so  intense  that  I  was  obliged  to,  consult  a 
physician.  He  pronounced  the  case  to  be  sciatica, 
and  prescribed  a  treatment  of  massage,  which  did 
at  the  time  possiblj-  more  harm  than  good.  An- 
other physician  tried  various  remedies,  but  failed, 
and  finally  advised  me  to  change  climate.  I  had 
then  been  oouflned  to  my  bed  two  weeks,  and  was 
at  the  time  unable  to  move  about  wltliout  a  cane, 
and  suffered  intense  pain. 

The  first  of  February  I  went  to  Florida,  and  came 
by  mere  chance  to  Hawks  Park,  where  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  noted  orange-grower  and  apia- 
rist. W.  S.  Hart.  He  furnished  me  with  reading- 
matter  from  his  well-filled  library,  and,  among  the 
interesting  books,  were  eight  or  ten  volumes  of 
Glbaninos,  some  of  them  dark  with  age,  where  I 
found  several  articles  on  bee-stings  and  rheumatism, 
and  concluded  to  try  the  experiment    I  had  then 
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been  in  Florida  more  than  a  month  without  deriving 
any  benefit  from  either  oUmate  or  medicine.  The 
first  daj  I  had  six  bees  applied  to  the  leg  along  the 
sciatic  nerve,  and  felt  Instant  relief.  The  second 
da7 1  applied  seven  bees;  and  two  days  after,  I  was 
able  to  walk  straight  without  a  cane,  and  have  felt 
no  pains  since. 

Id  applying  the  bees,  take  them  by  the  thorax  and 
put  them  on  the  desired  spot.  Leave  the  sting  about 
fire  minutes,  or  until  all  the  poison  Is  extracted. 

Chicago,  Apr.  2a  H.  C.  Hendbicksbn. 

[Your  eiperlence  is  almost  identically  ours  on 
the  matter  of  coring  foul  brood.  The  McEvoy 
method  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Evov  does  not  think  the  dfsiDfecting  of  the. 
hived  is  necessary;  but  we  found  that  colonies 
shaken  on  to  frames  of  foundation  back  Into 
the  old  hives,  without  disinfection,  were  quite 
likely  to  have  the  disease  again;  but  when  they 
were  treated  In  new  hives,  or  hives  that  had 
been  boiled,  the  cure  was  permanent. 

With  regard  to  rheumatism,  in  many  cases 
bee-stlngs  seem  to  work  quite  a  remarkable 
care,  while  in  others  no  effect  is  experienced; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rheumatism.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
medical  men  In  our  ranks  can  enlighten  us  — 
particularly  as  to  what  kinds  of  the  disease  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  bee-stiog 
poison.— Ed.] 
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FURTHER  TESTS  CONFIRM  PREVIOUS  TESTS;  FIVE 
TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  OLD  DIP- 
PED FOUNDATION. 


By  O.  O,  Poppletoii. 

Our  honey  season  is  a  month  later  than  usual, 
so  my  last  experiments  with  foundation  are  also 
late,  but  are  finished.  The  later  ones  all  con- 
firm the  first  ones.  I  gave  all  the  light  and  me- 
dium brood  foandatioD  I  had  left  to  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  6.  Parks,  with  proper  instructions,  and  he 
reports  to  me  that  the  average  stretch  or  sag  of 
the  old  method  samples  aggregated  Just  five 
times  as  much  as  did  the  new-njetbod  ones,  be- 
ing almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  my  tests  with 
the  light  weight  previously  reported. 

My  own  later  tests  were  made  with  the  heavy 
makes,  which  were  alternated  in  hives  into 
which  heavy  prime  swarms  were  run.  As  the 
weather  was  quite  warm  at  the  time,  and  a  fair 
flow  of  honey,  this  made  a  severe  test  of  the 
foundation.  All  the  sheets  made  by  the  old 
method  were  stretched  some— not  very  serious- 
ly so,  but  yet  so  as  to  be  plainly  noticed  at  a 
glance,  while  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
see  a  panicle  of  stretch  in  a  single  one  of  the 
new-method  ones.  The  difference  was  so  plain 
that  a  novice  conld  have  picked  out  each  kind 
by  itself  at  a  single  glance. 

I  could  see  by  the  age  of  the  brood  In  each 
that  the  queen  had  first  deposited  eggs  in  one 
of  the  new  foundations,  then  skipped  one  of  the 
old  ones  and  used  another  new  one  before  using 
the  old  one  between  them.  This  looks  as  If 
the  new  was  worked  out  somewhat  the  quick- 
er; but,  of  coarse,  one  instance  of  this  kind 


proves  nothing.  Aside  from  this  I  noticed  no- 
thing to  show  any  preference  of  the  bees  for 
either.  So  far  as  such  experiments  can  prove 
any  thing  they  plainly  show  a  decided  superi- 
ority of  foundation  made  by  the  new  method 
compared  with  that  made  by  the  old,  and  that 
your  claims  of  such  superiority  were  quite  well 
founded. 

Our  tests  of  the  thin  foundation  for  surplus 
have  not  shown  any  marked  difference  between 
the  two  kinds.  Even  were  we  fitted  with  the 
right  appliances  for  such  a  test,  I  doubt  the 
practical  value  of  such  tests  between  these  two 
makes  as  were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  between  the 
different  kinds  of  thin  foundation.  After  using 
all  the  different  kinds  of  foundation  made,  from 
the  first  made  by  the  Inventor,  some  35  years 
ago,  including  milled,  pressed,  and  molded,  I 
had  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor did  from  his  experiments;  viz.,  that  founda- 
tion made  by  the  Given  press  would  be  worked 
out  by  the  bees  a  trifie  quicker  than  any  made 
on  mills.  Molded  foundation  was  fully  equal 
to  Given— better,  If  any  thing. 

I  differ  with  many  bee-keepers  In  thinking 
that  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Taylor's  ex- 
periments are,  while  Interesting,  of  very  little 
practical  Importance.  The  bees,  having  their 
choice  of  different  kinds  of  foundation  In  one 
section -case,  of  course  commenced  first  on  the 
kind  they  liked  best;  and  when  all  were  drawn 
out,  these  were  a  trifle  thicker— that  Is,  longer 
cells— and  held  the  most  honey.  If  all  the  sec- 
tions had  had  foundation  of  one  kind,  all  would 
have  been  commenced  more  alike— been  more 
uniform  in  thickness,  and  been  more  even  in 
weight;  and,  in  most  cases,  all  would  be  finish- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  time  without  reference  to 
what  kind  of  foundation  was  used.  Whenever 
bees  are  very  reluctant  to  commence  work  in 
surplus-cases  the  quality  of  foundation  used 
may  be  an  important  factor;  but  I  doubt  wheth- 
er it  amounts  to  much  in  use  In  the  brood-nest. 
Whenever  conditions  are  right  for  bees  to  draw 
out  foundation  in  brood-frames  (and  foundation 
is  seldom  given  to  them  for  that  purpose  at  any 
other  time)  they  will  draw  out  foundation  of 
any  kind  with  almost  equal  promptness.  I  have 
used  all  kinds  of  foundation  — that  with  high 
side  walls,  with  no  walls  at  all ;  that  with 
round  cells,  with  natural -shaped  cells— pressed, 
milled,  molded— that  newly  made,  that  fastened 
in  frames  and  hung  in  the  light  for  months, 
and,  so  far  as  readiness  of  being  worked  out  is 
concerned,  I  have  ceased  to  think  there  is  much 
practical  difference.  What  has  been  a  serious 
trouble  with  all  kinds  of  foundation  is  the  tend- 
ency to  sag  or  stretch,  causing  elongated  cells, 
and  bulged,  ill-shaped,  and  useless  combs;  and 
any  thing  that  will  tend  to  obviate  this  trouble 
is  of  much  practical  value. 

I  use  deep  frames,  12x  12  in.,  and,  of  course, 
am  troubled  more  with  stretched  foundation 
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than  if  I  used  shallower  frames.  Because  of 
the  great  difiBculty  of  getting  foundation  rea- 
sonably free  from  this  fault  I  have,  for  a  dozen 
years  back,  made  and  used  mostly  my  own 
foundation  on  plaster  molds,  by  Oliver  Foster's 
methods.  My  experiments  have  satisfied  me  so 
fully  that  the  new  foundation  is  all  risht  that  I 
have  decided  to  make  no  more  molded.  I  con- 
fess that,  at  first,  I  took  no  stock  in  your  claim 
for  the  superiority  of  the  new  foundation  ;  but 
rigid  tests  have  shown  otherwise. 
Stuart,  Fla. 

[Previous  to  this  year  some  very  satisfactory 
tests  were  made,  the  result  of  which  showed 
that  the  new-process  foundation  was  in  every 
way  superior  to  the  old  made  from  dipped 
sheets.  But  we  desired  to  have  it  put  to  a  more 
severe  test  yet;  and,  as  we  have  previously  ad- 
vised our  readers,  Mr.  Poppleton,  a  very  care- 
ful and  intelligent  bee-keeper,  was  employed  to 
make  some  further  tests;  for  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  United  States  where  foundation  is 
liable  to  stretch,  it  is  in  Florida  with  its  hot 
sun.  As  previously  announced,  the  first  pre- 
liminary tests  by  Mr.  Poppleton  showed  that 
the  new  Weed  process  was  five  times  stronger 
than  the  old  dipped  foundation.  The  foregoing 
is  the  result  of  more  elaborate  experiments  dur- 
ing hotter  weather,  and  fully  confirms  the  pre- 
vious tests. 

Some  of  our  friends  could  not  understand  why 
the  new  foundation  should  be  tougher,  and  yet 
more  easily  worked  out  by  the  bees.  There  is 
something  parodoxical,  it  is  true,  in  the  terms, 
but  actual  tests  show  that  it  doesn't  stretch 
like  the  old,  and  is  more  quickly  worked  by  the 
bees. 
*  Mr.  Poppleton  is  to  continue  experimenting 
for  us,  and  later  on  we  shall  have  further  re- 
ports. In  the  mean  time  do  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Poppleten  savs  he  at  first  took  no  stock  in  our 
claims  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  new  founda- 
tion; but  his  own  experiments  have  convinced 
him  that  we  were  right.  And  observe,  also, 
that  the  new  foundation  can  be  used  in  lieu  of 
the  old  molded  wax  with  much  heavier  shpets. 

And,  again,  it  seems  evident  that  much  light- 
er grades  of  foundation  can  be  used  in  the  hive. 
The  consequence  is,  for  the  same  money  more 
8hppt4  of  foundation  can  be  purchased,  of  this 
npw  process;  and  these  lighter  sheets  will  do  the 
work  of  the  old  heavier  sheets  of  dipped  wax. 
We  are  not  content,  however,  to  let  the  matter 
stand  where  it  Is.  We  are  using  our  **be8t 
brains''  to  Improve  what  may  now  seem  per- 
fection itself.— Ed.] 


LOHQ-TOHQIIED  BSS8. 

THK  LARGE  FOUNDATION    WITH    CELLS    4>^    TO 
THB  INCH. 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer. 

Just  how  many  years  ago  it  is  I  don't  know, 
but  I  think  it  was  during  the  first  few  years 
that  foundation  was  made.  A.  I.  Boot  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  foundation  with  cells  of 
intermediate  size  between  worker  and  drone 
size.  I  never  knew  what  his  object  was,  but  I 
know  he  got  some  pretty  hard  raps  for  it,  for 
the  bees  didn't  seem  to  know  whether  it  was 
meant  for  drones  or  workers,  and  used  it  some- 
times for  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.    At 


any  rate,  it  was^  moved  and  unanimously  car- 
ried that  he  mustn't  make  foundation  with 
cells  of  any  different  size  from  the  size  adopted 
already  by  the  bees.  Having  voted  in  the 
a£Brmative,  I  now  move  a  reconsideration. 

For  some  time  the  French  have  been  experi- 
menting in  the  direction  of  having  bees  with 
longer  tongues,  and  for  a  good  while  I  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  it  was  merely  by  trying 
to  breed  constantly  from  the  bees  with  longest 
tongues  that  the  object  was  to  be  gained— a 
mistake  that  may  be  excused  on  my  part, 
because  the  same  mistake  was  made  among 
French  bee-keepers  themselves.  Instead  of 
that  the  plan  is  to  try  to  raise  bees  with  longer 
tongues,  not  by  merely  stretching  the  tongues, 
but  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  bee  through- 
out, trusting  that,  as  the  size  of  the  t>ee  in- 
creases, the  size  of  the  tongue  will  Increase  in 
proportion. 

The  increase  of  size  is  sought  to  be  gained  by 
using  foundation  with  cells  larger  than  the 
normal  size,  and  the  largest  bees  are  selected  to 
breed  from,  the  glossometer  being  used  to 
measure  the  tongues  so  as  to  make  the  selec- 
tion. As  I  have  already  mentioned,  M.  Legros 
has  made  a  notable  advance  in  the  matter,  the 
glossometer  of  his  invention  being  one  of  the 
best;  but  he  disclaims  the  idea  that  his  gain  in 
the  size  of  bees,  and  consequently  in  the  length 
of  tongues.  Is  by  means  of  the  glossometer 
alone.  That's  merely  used  as  a  test  in  making 
selections,  the  gain  in  size  being  made  by  using 
larger-sized  cells. 

If  A.  I.  Boot  was  ahead  of  the  times,  and  was 
seeking  to  increase  the  size  of  bees  by  means 
of  larger  cells,  he  made  the  mistake  of  making 
too  violent  a  break  in  the  matter.  The  better 
plan  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  cells  gradually. 
At  any  rate,  I  see  in  Le  Progrea  Apicole  for 
January  that  M.  Mees  is  to  have  foundation- 
machines  to  turn  out  foundation  with  cells  of 
three  different  sizes,  36  5,  2.5.8,  and  24.3  cells  to 
the  inch.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  nor- 
mal size  is  about  28  to  the  inch. 

One  would  hardly  think,  however,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  so  gradually  In  the  matter. 
On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  all  that's 
necessary  is  to  use  the  largest  size  that  will 
satisfy  the  bees,  and  not  be  used  too  largely  for 
rearing  drones.  Although  they  may  occasion- 
ally rear  workers  in  drone-cells,  they  don't 
appear  to  like  too  much  drone  comb.  As  an 
experiment  I  once  gave  a  colony  pretty  much 
all  drone  comb.  They  showed  their  disapprov- 
al by  swarming  out.  I  think  the  compromise 
foundation  made  by  A.  I.  Boot  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  23  to  the  inch.  Possibly 
24  to  the  inch  might  satisfy  the  bees  to  com- 
mence on.  However,  those  Frenchmen  prob- 
ably know  a  good  deal  better  what  they'm 
about  than  I  do. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  J.  P.  Mar- 
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dock  succeeded  in  gettlnff  bees  of  unusual  size. 
II  the  attempt  Is  to  be  made  to  breed  for  size  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  his  strain  of  bees 
to  commence  with.  He  sent  me  some  of  the 
bees,  and  also  samples  of  comb  about  which 
there  could  be  no  question.  Without  taking 
time  to  hunt  up  the  report  I  made  about  it  in 
GLEANiirGS,  I  remember  that  the  cells  were 
about  medium  between  drone  and  worker  size, 
some  of  them  larger,  and  a  few  I  think  Just 
about  four  to  the  inch.  This  comb  was,  of 
course,  built  by  the  bees  without  any  founda- 
tioD.  I  believe  he  made  no  mention  of  having 
made  any  gain  through  larger-sized  cells,  but 
mainly  through  selection  of  larger  drones  and 
some  special  feeding  of  the  drones  while  in  the 
larval  state.  At  any  rate  he  made  an  advance 
Id  size  that  was  decisive,  and  I  think  it  was 
ahead  of  any  thing  yet  accomplished  in  France. 

It  is  well  known  that  bees  of  reduced  size  can 
be  raised  by  having  the  size  of  cells  reduced. 
That  the  opposite  rule  would  work  doesn't 
necessarily  follow.  But  the  possibility  is  worth 
trying  for. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What's  the 
good  of  bigger  bees?  I  don't  know  of  any 
except  just  one  thing— they  could  work  on  red 
clover.  But  it  is  possible  there  are  other  flow- 
ers besides  red  clover  that  longer  tongues  could 
reach. 

IS  BEDUCnON   OF  FEES  ** CHEAP  JOHN"  BUSI- 
NESS? 

On  page  52,  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke  maintains  his 
position  that  he  doesn't  want  to  belong  to  an 
organization  that  doesn't  have  a  good -sized 
anunal  fee;  thinks  reducing  the  fee  would 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  membership; 
doesn't  believe  In  the  "  cheap  John  "  style  of 
doing  business.  I  think  $1.00  has  always  been 
the  annual  fee  for  membership  in  the  North 
American.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Clarke,  that, 
if  the  fee  were  increased  to  $1.50  or  $3.00,  there 
would  be  a  gain  of  a  single  member?  Accord- 
ing to  your  reasoning  there  ought  to  be;  for  if 
the  value  of  membership  were  measured  exact- 
ly by  the  coet,  then  a  $3.00  membership  would 
be  better  than  one  costing  only  half  as  much. 

I  don't  believe  In  the  **  cheap  John  "  style  of 
doing  business  any  more  than  you  do.  But 
that  means  getting  things  for  less  than  the 
regular  price  with  still  less  than  the  regular 
value.  But  I  do  believe  in  getting  full  value 
for  less  money;  and  I  count  as  a  public  bene- 
factor the  man  who  can  produce  for  25  cents 
what  has  previously  cost  a  dollar.  And  I 
think  people  have  too  good  sense  to  think  the 
value  less  because  the  price  has  been  reduced. 
Take  as  an  illustration  the  matter  of  news- 
papers. The  Chicago  Record  started  as  a  one- 
cent  paper.  There  were  other  papers  in  Chica- 
go that  sold  for  two  or  three  times  as  much. 
Bid  people  prefer  the  higher-priced  papers? 
Yon,  perhaps,  would  have  said,  *' There's  not 


much  chance  for  any  great  worth  there.  The 
miserable  pittance  of  one  cent!  I'll  buy  the 
paper  with  bigger  price."  But  the  public 
didn't  talk  that  way.  It  said  by  actions  if  not 
always  in  words,  **  There's  a  12- page  paper  for 
a  cent.  It  has  the  freshest  and  the  fullest  news 
to  be  had.  and,  withal,  the  most  reliable.  What 
a  blessing  that  they  are  smart  enough  to  afford 
It  for  one  cent!"  And  as  a  result,  every  one  of 
the  great  Chicago  dailies  had  to  come  down  in 
price  to  one  cent«  Neither  do  they  give  cheap 
service.  In  no  place  in  the  world  is  more  en- 
terprise and  brains  put  into  a  newspaper.  As 
a  further  result,  the  leading  dallies  of  St  Louis 
made  a  sudden  drop  in  price  from  5  cents  to  1 
cent.  I'm  not  at  all  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
read  daily  a  one-cent  paper. 

It  costs  more  to  belong  to  a  bee-keepers' 
society  on  this  side  the  ocean  than  In  Europe, 
but  they  greatly  overshadow  us  in  member- 
ship. We've  tried  the  dollar,  and  we  never 
got  the  membership.  Let's  try  the  quarter- 
dollar.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
the  Illinois  State  Society  has  practically  reduc- 
ed Its  annual  fee  to  25  cents  or  less,  and  it  never 
had  so  large  a  membership  at  the  dollar  price 
as  now. 

Marengo,  111.,  Feb.  13. 

[In  times  past  we  have  made  several  founda- 
tion-mills for  our  friends  In  Germany,  having 
4K  cells  to  the  inch.  Just  what  they  wanted 
them  for  we  did  not  know;  but  it  Is  possible 
that  they  desired  to  get  larger  bees;  but  more 

grobably  it  was  because  they  desired  to  get  a 
ind  of  foundation  in  which  the  bees  would  not 
breed,  it  being  too  laree  for  workers  and  too 
small  for  drones.  I  believe  some  one  has  snXd 
before  (perhaps  it  was  yourself)  that  a  founda- 
tion between  a  drone  and  worker  would  be  used 
exclusively  for  store  comb.  '» 

We  are  at  present  making  mills  4K  cells  lio 
the  Inch;  and  should  our  friends  desire  founda- 
tion of  this  kind  they  can  have  it  at  the  same 
price. 

LABGEB  BEES. 

Yes,  indeed;  do  we  really  want  them?  On 
pages  315  and  318,  Volume  II.  of  Cheshire's 
^'  Bees  and  Bee-keeping,"  we  find: 

The  last  point  (size)  Is  one  upon  vrhlch  great  mia- 
appreheDsIon  abounds.  The  idea  that  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  dimensions  of  our  bees  is  all  but 
universal,  and,  since  I  have  ventured,  more  than 
once,  to  stand  alone  in  condemning  it,  I  must  give 
my  reasons  for  so  doing.  Apia  dorsata  has  been 
hunted  up.  although  it  is  known  to  be  a  useless 
savage,  simply  because  It  is  big,  and  that  by  the 
very  persons  who  claim  that  the  smaller  hive  bees 
are  the  best.  In  that  they  give  their  vote  srenerally 
to  the  yellow  varieties.  Fortunately,  It  Ib  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  impracticable  to  *'  hybridize  ** 
our  hive  bees  with  dorsata^  over  which  we  may  in- 
scribe, "Requteseat  in  pace." 

But  It  is  still  necessary  to  point  out  that,  the 
smaller  the  creature,  the  greater,  relatively,  are  its 
powers,  both  for  a  mechanical  and  a  physiological 
reason.  First,  other  things  being  equal,  as  an  ani- 
mal is  enlarged.  Its  weight  increases  as  the  cube, 
and  Its  strength  as  the  square  only,  of  the  ratio  of 
the  lineal  increase. 

The  botanical  reason  for  deslringr  no  alteration 
was  expounded  In  Vol.  I.  Flowers  and  bees  have 
been  constantly  interacting.  The  build  of  every 
floret  is  adapted  to  that  of  its  fertilizer,  and,  could 
we  suddenly  increase  the  dimensions  of  our  hive 
bees,  we  should  throw  them  out  of  harmony  with 
the  floral  world  around  them,  decrease  their  utility. 
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by  reduoinff  the  number  of  plants  they  could  fer- 
tilize, and  dlminisb  equally  Iheir  value  as  honey- 
gatherers.  Mecbanios,  physiology,  economics,  and 
otany  alike,  show  any  craving  after  mere  size  to  be 
an  ill-considered  and  unsdentiflc  fancy,  for  which 
it  would  be  dlfdcult  to  find  even  an  excuse. 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that,  while  we  might 
be  able  to  secure  larger  bees,  there  would  be  do 
practical  advantage  in  them;  and  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
the  government  to  import  the  A  iris  doraata—h 
very  much  larger  bee  than  we  have  in  this 
country,  simply  for  the  purposp  of  fertilization 
of  blossoms.  Would  not  the  size  of  these  b^^es 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  flora  of  this 
country  ?  I  believe  that  no  one  holds  that  they 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  us  practically 
from  a  honey  point  of  view.  And  while  I  am 
about  it  I  must  say  I  am  not  in  favor  of  going 
to  the  expense  of  importing  these  bees  for  this 
reason,  and  in  view  of  what  various  correspon- 
dents have  said.— Ed.] 


A  CBinCIBM  OH  QLSAHIKQS, 

ON  THE  HOME  OP    THE    HONEY-BEES.    ON    THE 

A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.  AND  ON  THE 

ROOT  OP  ALL. 

By  J.  W.  Porter. 

The  photo-engravings  that  often  illustrate 
Gleanings  are  good.  They  will  compare 
favorably  in  respect  to  that  kind  of  illustra- 
tions with  the  best  periodicals,  and  are  very 
much  in  advance  of  many  other  features  of 
Gleanings.  This  difference  becomes  more 
pronounced  when  such  photo-engravings  ap- 
pear alongside  of  the  rough  sketches  that  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  notes  of  Rambler.  For 
further  proof  of  this  I  will  refer  to  pages  85,  d5, 
and  96  for  Feb.,  1894.  But  none  of  those  are 
quite  as  hideous  as  the  one  on  page  753,  for 
Oct.,  1894.  That  picture  is  more  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  being  both  poor  in  art  and 
coarse  in  sentiment.  He  wiio  attempts  to  car- 
icature must  be  a  good  artist,  because  it  takes 
a  better  artist  to  do  that  kind  of  work  secun- 
dem  arteni  than  it  does  to  produce  real  living 
pictures  from  nature.  Every  comic  picture 
must  be  true  to  nature,  though  distorted  to 
homeliness.  And  then,  too,  all  comic  literature, 
though  often  dealing  with  the  most  ridiculous 
subjects,  is  still  to  be  governed  by  the  common 
rules  of  decency  and  propriety.  The  illustra- 
tion last  mentioned  is  the  first  instance,  within 
my  observation,  that  so  far  violated  the  rules 
of  common  decency  as  to  picture  either  man  or 
beast  in  obeying  a  call  of  nature  (I  refer  to  a 
case  of  seasickness). 

Gleanings  is,  in  some  respects,  a  very  pecul- 
iar journal.  It  more  closely  ingratiates  itself 
into  the  family  circle  than  almost  any  other 
semi-secular  paper  published.  It  somehow  or 
other  has  a  fashion  of  making  every  subscriber 
feel  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  concern,  all 
of  which  makes  it  difficult  to  raise  it  to  the 
standard  of  first-class  literature;  for,  how  far 
can  an  editor  allow  correspondents,  under  the 
influence  of  friendship,  to  violate  good  taste  in 


attempting  to  say  funny  things  in  regard  to 
matters  not  understood  by  a  majority  of  the 
readers,  and  which,  after  all,  are  not  so  very 
funny  whep  seen  in  cold  print?  Or  how  far 
shall  a  correspondent  be  allowed  to  Introduce 
names  of  friends  and  relatives  where  the  names 
of  such  persons  are  not  germalu  to  the  subject? 
Improprieties  of  this  kind,  when  practiced  by 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root  in  his  special  department,  may 
be  admissible,  though  it  is  true  he  says  some 
things  that  might  better  be  said  by  his  bio- 
grapher. 

But  I  will  return  to  correspondents.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  readers  of  Gleanings  are  acquaint- 
ed with  Hannah,  May,  Jose,  or  Flo;  and  when 
the  reader  is  called  upon  to  digress  from  the 
subject  in  hand  to  take  notice  of  people  to 
whom  he  has  had  only  a  one-sided  introduction, 
he  begins  to  feel  that,  after  all.  Gleanings  is 
being  used  as  a  vehicle  in  the  exchange  of  bon- 
bons and  taffy  between  a  special  few.  A  letter 
is  yet  the  most  inexpensive  and  decent  way  of 
apprising  our  friends  of  domestic  joys  or  sor- 
rows. Jt  would  not  violate  good  breeding  to 
notify  a  personal  friend  by  letter  that  there*s  t 
new  baby  at  home. 

Gleanings  is  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
is  now  in  the  rich  bloom  of  maturing  maiden- 
hood, still  bearing  clear  resemblance  to  her 
honest  and  rugged  parent.  She  survived  the 
crucial  period  of  infantile  poverty,  and  lives 
an  honored  goddess  whose  noble  principles  are 
engraved  upon  every  page  that  bears  her  sig- 
nature, and  is  now  entitled  to  the  first  place  of 
honor  in  every  home  that  she  visits.  If  her 
exalted  ambition  in  infancy  made  her  an  ex- 
pensive burden,  she  has  served  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  bless  him  that  begat  her,  a  thousand -fold. 
Though  always  with  many  admirers,  she  never 
played  the  coquette,  nor  has  she  ever  bartered 
her  honor  for  selfish  gain.  If  as  a  teacher  of 
ethics  her  rule  of  action  is  Inaccurate  she  can 
still  say  that  such  teaching  Is  higher  than  the 
fetish  atmosphere  which  surrounds  her.  If  the 
scales  in  which  she  has  weighed  the  love  or 
intent  of  Omnipotence  be  ever  so  false,  she  can 
still  say  that  they  are  adjusted  by  more  than 
an  average  standard.  If  to  some  she  seems 
narrow  in  her  philosophy,  she  can  plead  with 
truth  that  she  is  tainted  with  the  corroding 
poison  of  an  ancestry  of  idolatrous  worshipers 
of  heathen  ideas. 

I  have  never  read  a  paragraph  In  Gleanings, 
coming  from  the  editors,  pertaining  to  matter 
of  a  secular  nature,  that  was  in  the  least  am- 
biguous. I  am  careful  of  the  wording  of  this, 
because  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  same 
remarks  could  not  In  -truth  be  said  about  the 
special  and  ethical  side  of  Gleanings.  De- 
scriptions of  every  thing  relating  to  mechan- 
ical art,  and  figures  and  drafts  which  are 
used  to  Illustrate  the  san^MM^glven  to  the 
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readers  with  the  most  careful  precision.  Er- 
rors, however,  do  sometimes  occur;  but«  even 
admitting  this,  my  faith  in  the  ability  and 
good  intent  of  the  editors  of  Gleanings  is  such 
that,  if  they  say  the  measurement  of  a  thing  is 
fouDd  to  be  1^  of  an  inch,  I  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  such  statement  was  made  on  their 
own  authority,  and  was  therefore  correct.  If, 
however,  I  was  certain  that  such  statement 
was  made  by  Ernest,  I  should  not  feel  quite  as 
certain  of  the  truth  as  I  would  did  I  know  that 
the  measurement  was  made  by  his  father. 
I  have  always  supposed  that  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot  was  his  great 
precision  of  character,  and  that  his  success  as 
a  business  man  related  to  a  certain  degree  to 
that  quality.  But  if  Ernest  has  less  of  that 
quality  than  his  father  has,  I  for  one  think 
Done  the  less  of  him  for  that,  for  he  undoubted- 
ly has  other  traits  of  character  that  stand  him 
in  lieu  of  that  one. 

Careful  that  its  own  advertisements  shall  not 
mislead  or  deceive  its  readers,  Gleantnos  as 
well  maintains  a  watchful  eye  over  the  adver- 
tisements of  others,  ever  insisting  that  they 
shall  do  likewise.  Having  kept  the  golden 
rule  constantly  before  its  readers.  Gleanings 
has  set  the  heroic  example  of  reimbursing  the 
losses  sustained  by  others  through  any  fault 
that  could  in  the  remotest  degree  be  charged  to 
that  journal.  Again,  that  unerring  precision 
which  seems  to  pervade  the  Home  of  the  Hon- 
ey-bee from  cellar  to  attic  applies  to  the  very 
last  act  in  the  making  of  Gleanings.  The 
lines  of  reading  are  seldom,  very  seldom,  dia- 
gonal to  the  edges  of  that  journal,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  poorly  bound  copy  of  It.  The 
margin  between  the  center  seam  and  the  read- 
ing matter  Is  wide  enough  to  permit  the  journal 
to  be  easily  held  open  to  view  while  reading, 
without  exerting  any  perceptible  effort  to  keep 
it  in  position. 

Now  permit  me  to  introduce  to  the  reader 
that  grand  book— a  book  which,  In  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  crowning  glory  of  all  other  works  of 
its  author— 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE.    - 

The  point  is  now  reached  in  this  criticism 
where  the  reader  might  well  assert  his  right  to 
catechise  me  as  to  my  ability  to  do  Justice  to  the 
work  in  hand;  and  I  think  that  I  can  show  sat- 
isfactorily that  I  am  competent  to  judge  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  poor,  and  express  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  all  matters  that  pertain 
to  mechanical  art,  making  no  claims,  however, 
to  any  literary  ability. 

If  I  was  not  cradled  in  a  kit  of  carpenter 
tools,  I  believe  I  came  nearer  to  that  fate  than 
most  readers  of  this  article.  My  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  carpenter  tools  were  my  play- 
things in  youth.  By  the  use  of  tools  I  managed 
to  earn  my  living  from  my  fifteenth  to  my 
twenty- fifth  year,  and  have  always  regretted 


that  I  was  not  permitted  to  spend  my  life  in 
mechanical  labor. 

I  do  not  claim  that  either  in  the  first  or  last 
edition  of  this  work  the  ultimatum  has  been 
reached.  But  I  do  claim,  as  to  the  purposes 
whereof  this  book  is  published,  it  is  the  best 
exponent  of  the  bee-keeping  art  that  has  ever 
been  published.  It  deals  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, from  Inception  to  finale,  with  such  clear 
and  well -worded  description,  with  such  pains- 
taking in  every  detail,  and,  withal,  a  unique- 
ness of  manner,  that  the  most  ignorant  can 
understand  and  the  wisest  may  admire.  The 
business  and  moral  character  of  the  author  is 
revealed  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  the 
work.  He  who  reads  this  book  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  can  not  fail  to  become  im- 
mediately interested,  and  to  find  his  Interest 
awakened  into  enthusiasm  as,  one  after  an- 
other, the  doors  of  Nature's  laboratory  are 
opened,  revealing  to  him  those  secrets  that  he 
had  previously  searched  for  in  vain. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  foregoing  remark 
will  be  objected  to  by  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  article.  They  would  inform  me  that  it 
was  not  Mr.  Root  who  made  the  discoveries  of 
the  facts  found  in  this  work.  To  such  I  would 
reply  that  I  make  no  claims  as  to  who  discover- 
ed them. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  bees  do  not  make 
honey,  but  that  they  gather  it.  The  same 
might  be  as  well  said  of  books. 

Man  does  not  make  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  books;  he  borrows  most  of  them,  and  discov- 
ers a  few.  Books  are  mainly  the  picture  of  the 
ideas  of  the  author;  his  ideas  are  built  upon 
the  thought  of  the  past  ages.  Man  can  not 
invent  thought;  he  can,  in  fact,  invent  nothing. 
Man  has  discovered  a  few  things,  yet  only  a 
few  things;  but  only  a  few  compared  to  what 
will  yet  be  discovered.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  greatest  of  all  man's  discoveries  was  the 
discovery  of  himself;  but  this,  only  In  the  per- 
fect day  and  In  the  order  of  eternal  evoluUon. 
Immeasurable  seems  the  trackless  entity  of 
space;  yet  not  more  immeasurable  or  unthink- 
able is  space  than  the  innumerable  discoveries 
that  will  be  made  by  man  in  the  qulntllllon  of 
centuries  that  await  his  coming. 

Who,  then,  can  claim  originality  in  this  line 
of  thought?  Shall  it  be  Aristotle,  Dzierzon, 
Huber,  or  Vod  Siebold?  Was  not  the  founda- 
tion of  their  thoughts  laid  by  their  predecessors? 
In  the  fuilnoss  of  time,  Root  compiled  them  for 
the  benefit  of  man. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  been  thorough  In 
his  treatment  of  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  A  to  Z.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
cyclopedia  has  done  more  to  educate  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  bees  and  bee-keeping  than  all 
the  combined  writings  on  that  subject  in 
Christendom. 

The  author  did  not  lack  in  j^nechanical  abili- 
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ty,  nor  does  he  seem  to  lack  in  words  to  express 
his  Ideas  In  a  way  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  novice.  The  ideas  in  this  book,  and  the 
idea  of  making  the  book,  most  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  author  at  a  time  when  his  whole 
soul  was  imbaed  with  the  subject.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  work,  of  a  mushroom  quality. 
The  author  may  be  mushroomy,  onphilosophi- 
cal,  and  ambiguous  in  some  of  his  writings; 
but  such  do  not  appear  in  his  writings  on  prac- 
tical bee-keeping. 

There  are  other  things  which,  correctly 
speaking,  do  not  belong  to  the  general  scope  of 
this  work,  that  weave  themselves  through  the 
warp  and  woof  of  it.  I  refer  ndw  to  the  moral, 
the  industrial,  and  the  economic  teachings. 
The  reader  may  not  at  first  sight  once  think 
that  they  were  placed  there  for  his  benefit,  for 
there  does  not  appear  tol>e  any  direct  effort  to 
engage  his  thought  in  that  particular;  but  the 
sentiment  is  there,  and  memory  will  deliver 
them  at  some  future  time.  On  account  of  such 
teaching  I  have  often  wished  that  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  could  be  found  in  every  family  in 
our  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  make 
even  the  calloused  loafer  feel  out  of  joint.  Its 
teachings  would  be  especially  beneficial  to  the 
several  classes  that  live  wholly  or  in  part  on 
charity,  and  survive  on  account  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  fellows. 

As  before  stated,  the  author  has  a  faculty  of 
wording  his  descriptions  of  mechanical  things 
in  a  way  that  they  can  not  be  misunderstood. 
In  this  book,  among  other  things,  he  tells  the 
reader  how  to  make  a  bee-hive.  He  tells  him 
what  kind  of  lumber  to  select;  gives  him  a  rule 
as  to  the  warping  and  shrinking  of  the  lumber; 
the  tools  that  he  will  need;  and  all  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  hive-making  is  fully  ex- 
plained. He  then  gives  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  various  pieces  that  shall  form  the 
hive,  and  tells  him  how  to  make  a  pattern  for 
each  piece  so  that  all  the  hives  be  makes  shall 
be  of  uniform  dimension,  and  so  they  shall  con- 
form in  all  respects  to  the  standard  measure- 
ment of  that  kind  of  hive  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  Is  explicit  in  every  description 
and  in  every  measurement,  and  to  all  the 
material,  even  to  the  nails  and  the  paint. 
Every  thing  treated  of  in  this  book  is  handled 
and  explained  in  the  same  careful  manner. 
When  the  reader  has  read  the  author's  descrip* 
tion  of  hive-making  he  will  begin  to  under- 
stand why  this  great  plant  that  turns  out  more 
work  (bee-fixtures)  than  any  other  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  world,  is  a  financial  success;  and 
why  it  is  that  all  of  the  work  sent  out  from 
that  establishment  is  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  why,  in  the  filling  of  all  orders,  and  in  all 
accounts  and  in  all  correspondence,  so  few 
errors  are  made. 

I  have  never  met  the  author;  have  never 
been  in  Medina;  have  never  been  so  fortunate 


as  to  meet  any  personrtfaat  has  ever  been  in 
any  wise  connected  with  the  people  or  the  work 
at  the  '*  Home  of  the  Aoney-bee.'*  This  criti- 
cism, then,  is  wholly  based  upon  the  literature 
from  that  establishment,  on  my  personal  deal- 
ings with  them,  and  upon  considerable  of  the 
intuitive.  If  I  am  unfair  in  this  criticism,  I  err 
through  Ignorance  and  not  through  malice. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  too  generous  in  my 
praise,  it  came  not  through  any  desire  to  fiatter. 

[Mr.  Porter  speaks  of  the  high  quality  of  our 
half  tone  engravings,  and  criticises  some  of  the 
zinc  etchiuffs  that  have  gone  with  Rambler's 
articles.  Of  course,  zinc  etchings  can  not  be 
fairly  compared  with  half-tones,  because  they 
are  entirely  different  io  character.  They  are 
what  the  name  signifies— a  gradual  gradation 
of  shades  of  white  and  black;  and  the  result  is 
a  beautiful  soft  picture  that  must  necessarily 
be  an  exact  coQy  of  the  photograph.  But  a 
zinc  etching  is  a  pen -drawing,  usually  cheaper, 
and  better  adapted  to  caricature.  They  are 
free-hand,  and  like  every  thing  else  of  the  kind 
vary  in  quality.  Perhaps  one  drawing  might 
please  one  and  yet  offend  the  taste  of  another. 
1  grant  that  one  of  the  pictures  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Porter  Is  not  very  appetizing,  for  It  repre- 
sents one  of  Rambler's  friends  so  seasick  that 
he  Just  had  to  visit  the  boat-rail  and— well,  you 
remember  the  rest.  This  I  would  hardly  call 
'*  coarse  In  sentiment.** 

While  some  of  Mr.  Murray's  sketches  might 
be  improved,  the  general  character  of  them  is 
such  that  our  readers  have  been  greatly  pleas- 
ed; and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
it  was  Murray  who  made  Rambler's  articles 
what  they  were. 

Mr.  Porter  criticises  another  thing  that  is 
perhaps  objectionable  to  some;  namely,  our  re- 
ferring to  familiar  persons  in  and  about  the 
Home  of  the  Honey-bees  in  a  familiar  way. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  our  readers  have  come 
to  know  us  as  one  big  family,  and  seem  to  have 
a  proprietary  interest  in  us.  It  is  too  Imperson- 
al to  say  that  all  things  are  done  by  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  our 
readers,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  A.  I.  K.  wrote 
this,  E.  R.  R.  that,  instead  of  hiding  under  the 
editorial  we;  and  when  we  refer  to  John,  our 
business  manager,  "W.  P.,"  the  proofreader, 
**  Barney,"  the  boss  printer,  "Merwln,"  the 
apiarist,  Mike  and  Jack,  the  team,  we  are  re- 
ferring to  real  persons  and  real  horses.  To 
leave  such  persons*  and  things  buried— complete- 
ly buried  in  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.— would  make  a 
soulless  and  impersonal  thing  out  of  the  com- 
panv.  GLBANiNes  takes  a  certain  pride  in 
avoiding  old-time  conventionalities. 

Taking  it  all  in  all.  I  wish,  in  behalf  of  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  to  thank  Mr.  Porter  for  his  very 
frank  and  fair  criticisms.  Where  he  has  criti- 
cised there  has  been  some  ground  for  it— no 
smoke  without  some  fire;  and  vou  may  be  sure 
we  shall  try  to  profit  by  what  he  has  said,  even 
from  the  last  Root  baby  or  Calvert  baby,  up  to 
the  old  Root  of  all.— Ed.] 


BEE-PARALTSIS  OONTAGIOU8. 

I  see  in  Gleanings  that  some  of  the  bee- 
keepers say  that  bee-paralysis  is  not  contagions. 
If  they  had  had  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  they  would  know  better. 
New  Orleans,  La.  F.  A.  Caujlway 

[Yes,  indeed,  bee-paralysis  is  contagions-^ 
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WATEBY-APPKABING  CAPPING. 

Question,— In  the  fall  of  1894 1  Italianized  a 
part  of  my  apiary,  and  during  the  season  of 
1895  the  colonies  which  were  so  Italianized  gave 
ma  section  honey  which  looked  badly  on  ac- 
count of  the  capping  to  the  cells  apparently 
lying  flat  on  the  honey,  with  no  air-space  under 
the  capping.  I  had  noticed  a  very  little  such 
before.  In  colonies  that  had  a  trace  of  Italian 
blood  in  them;  but  the  Italianized  colonies 
gave  two -thirds  of  all  the  honey  they  made,  of 
sneh  a  watery  appearance  that  it  hurt  the  sale 
of  my  honey  much.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  see- 
ing any  thing  regarding  this  matter  in  print, 
and  ask  if  this  capping  close  to  the  honey  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  bee. 

-4n*ioer.— The  matter  of  watery-appearing 
honey  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at 
our  bee  conventions  and  elsewhere  in  the  early 
seventies,  at  about  the  time  the  Italian  bee  had 
obtained  a  good  foothold  in  the  United  States, 
and  very  many  condemned  them  on  account 
of  their  being  so  economical  of  wai  and 
space  as  to  give  their  comb  honey  the  appear- 
ance our  questioner  speaks  of.  If  the  question- 
er had  noticed  more  closely  he  would  not  only 
have  discovered  that,  besides  there  being  no  air 
between  the  capping  and  the  honey,  the  cap- 
ping itself  contained  lasA  than  one- half  the 
thickness  in  wax  that  Is  used  by  the  black  bees. 
While  the  Italian  bee  was  condemned  by  many 
comb-honey  men  on  account  of  their  bad-ap- 
pearing honey,  yet  those  who  used  the  extract- 
or were  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  quality; 
**for,"  said  they,  '*as  less  wax  Is  used,  less 
honey  will  be  consumed  for  wax  secretion,  and 
this  will  give  us  the  amount  of  honey  which 
the  black  bees  use  In  secreting  wax  for  us  to 
tarn  directly  into  cash."  Hence  it  came  about 
that  the  Italian  bee  was  especially  recommend- 
ed for  an  apiary  worked  for  extracted  honey, 
while  the  blacks  and  hybrids  were  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  better  bees  for  comb  honey.  Not 
long  after  this  it  was  noticed  that  certain 
strains  of  the  Italian  bee,  and  those  coming 
from  mothers  many  generations  off  from  Im- 
ported stock,  gave  combs  of  a  whiteness  which 
nearly  if  not  quite  equaled  those  produced  by 
black  bees,  and  so  we  set  to  breeding  in  this 
direction  till  the  success  along  this  white  cap- 
ping line  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  thing 
about  the  watery  appearance  of  comb  honey 
has  appeared  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  in 
onr  bee-papers.  Here  lies  one  of  the  objections 
made  by  some  against  the  further  importation 
of  bees  from  Italy,  that,  by  such  importations, 
we  have  a  new  warfare  to  begin  till  we  can 
breed  this  watery- capping  propensity  out  of 


them.  While  I  think  there  Is  something  In  this 
objection,  still,  so  far  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience,  and  some  facts  gleaned  from  others, 
a  great  advance  along  the  line  of  white  capping 
of  comb  has  been  made  In  Italy  as  well  as  in 
this  country;  and  our  questioner  must  have 
gotten  hold  of  some  of  the  very  worst  bees 
along  this  line  which  are  Imported  from  Italy 
to-day.  With  me  the  Cyprian  bees  were  worse 
along  this  watery- appearing-comb  line  than 
the  Italians;  while  the  Syro-Italian  bees,  sent 
out  by  a  prominent  apiarist,  were  the  worst  I 
ever  saw— so  much  ho  that  their  honey  was 
hardly  salable  at  any  price,  without  explana- 
tion, as  the  people  looked  upon  It  with  suspi- 
cion of  adulteration,  or  that  it  was  glucose 
capped  by  machinery,  according  to  the  ''  fake  '* 
that  was  then  abroad  In  the  land.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Italian 
bee,  this  quality  of  poor-looking  comb  honey, 
that  was  noticed  at  the  start,  would  have  doom- 
ed them  just  as  surely  as  the  stinging  propen- 
sity did  the  Cyprians.  But  the  Italian  bee  is  in 
this  country  for  Its  many  good  qualities,  and  it 
Is  here  to  stay  for  all  time,  and  In  time  the  ob- 
jection spoken  of  by  our  questioner  will  be  a 
thing  entirely  of  the  past. 

CLIPPING  QUEENS*  WINGS. 

Question.— I  desire  to  clip  the  wings  of  my 
queens  this  year.  What  is  the  best  way  to  clip, 
and  when  Is  the  best  time  to  do  It? 

Answer.— Vir»i,  I  will  answer  as  to  time: 
When  apple-trees  and  dandelions  are  In  bloom 
Is  the  best  time  that  I  know  of  to  clip  the  wings 
of  queens,  as  at  that  time  of  the  year  there  are 
not  so  many  bees  In  the  way,  this  making  it 
easier  to  find  the  queen,  and  it  has  also  become 
warm  enough  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
chilling  the  brood  If  the  combs  are  out  of  the 
hive  some  little  time.  Then  the  queen  is  apt  to 
be  laying  up  to  her  greatest  capacity,  which 
makes  her  more  slow  of  motion,  and  easy  to  see. 
But,  having  really  decided  to  clip  our  queens, 
the  time  to  do  this  Is  at  any  time  when  we  see 
any  queen  not  clipped  which  we  are  sure  is  a 
laying  one.  Thus  I  am  always  prepared  to  clip 
any  queen  I  may  find  which  is  laying,  and  has 
whole  wings;  and,  besides  this,  [  go  over  the 
apiary  during  fruit  bloom  to  make  sure  that  all 
are  clipped.  Now,  how  shall  we  clip?  Some 
tell  us  to  clip  with  scissors,  doing  so  with  the 
queen  standing  on  the  comb,  cutting  off  what 
you  happen  to  catch  at  the  time  the  scissors  are 
shut.  Others  say,  take  the  queen  by  the  thorax, 
and  then  deliberately  cut  just  so  much  of  the 
larger  wing  oa  the  right  or  left  side.  Just  as 
seems  good  to  them;  while  others  have  a  clip- 
ping-device to  run  the  queen  in,  so  that  she 
will  be  like  a  cow  In  a  sta'nchlon,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  practical  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  their  use.  My 
way,  although  I  do  not  claim  for  it  the  best,  is 
as  follows:  Have  the  small  blade  of  your  jack- 
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knife  very  sharp,  the  same  being  open,  and 
near  at  hand.  Hunt  the  queen,  and,  when 
found,  catch  her  by  the  wings  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  Now  take  the 
knife  in  the  right  hand,  aiid  place  the  sharp 
blade  on  the  wing,  wings,  or  the  amount  you 
wish  to  cut  off;  lower  both  hands  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  bars  to  the  frames,  when  you 
are  to  draw  the  knife  a  little  till  the  queen  falls 
to  the  frames,  when,  of  course,  you  will  raise  the 
knife  from  the  finger  or  thonU).  No  danger  of 
cutting  yourself  if  you  stop  as  soon  as  the  queen 
falls. 

From  Our  Neighbors'  Fields. 

We  note  the  color  craze  among  beginners  as 
of  yore.  Dear  friends,  will  you  listen  to  one 
who  has  been  there?  If  so,  do  not  place  too 
much  stress  on  color,  but  look  for  a  honey  crop, 
and  use  the  bees  that  bring  in  the  largest 
yields.— T^  Southland  Queen. 

We  have  Just  received  a  sample  lot  of  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.'8  new  Weed  process  foundation, 
and  it  looks  very  line  indeed.  It  does  look  and 
seem  as  though  this  foundation  was  perfection, 
as  it  is  smooth,  bright,  and  uniform.    We  will 

five  it  a  test  as  early  as  possible,  and  report.— 
'he  Southland  Queen, 

ABOUT  FOUNDATION. 

Ought  not  foundation-makers  to  follow  the 
bees?  There  is  a  most  beautiful  half-tone  pic- 
ture of  a  frame  of  comb  on  page  174  of  Glean- 
ings of  March  1.  I  notice  that  the  cells  are 
built  the  unnatural  way,  and  it  indicates;  that 
foundation  has  been  used,  so  that  the  bees 
were  forced  to  follow  the  wrong  pattern  in 
building  comb.  I  have  examined  a  number  of 
specimens  of  comb,  and  noticed  that,  whenever 
bees  are  not  hampered  by  the  pattern  of  the 
foundation,  they  build  their  cells  so  that  two 
of  the  sides  are  horizontaU.Qr  parallel  with  the 
bottom  -  bar.  T.  8.  Fobd. 

Columbia,  Miss. 

[We  think  it  is  the  aim  of  our  prominent 
foundation-makers,  as  well  as  others,  to  follow 
nature  in  the  manufacture  of  foundation.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  new  Weed  process  founda- 
tion will  overcome  most  of  the  difiBcul  tics  you 
mention.  The  Dadants  and  Roots  are  now 
making  the  new-process  foundation.  We  have 
some  on  hand,  and  like  it  t)etter  than  any  other 
kind,  so  far  as  tried.  We  have  learned  no  right 
or  wrong  side  to  foundation,  but  it  must  be 
fastened  to  the  frames  properly  or  it  will  break 
or  sag.  We  have  no  trouble  of  late  years  with 
any  kind  of  foundation  breaking  down,  regard- 
less of  the  weather— ^d.  Southland  Queea.] 

importation  of  apis  DOR8ATA. 

lam  thorough Iv  cod vinced  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  tieing  made  out  of  the  importation  of 
Apis  dorsata  than  the  circumstances  warrant. 
It  will  cost  but  little  to  secure  a  few  of  thet^e 
bees  to  test  their  merits,  ^nd  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Government  should  t>e  asked  to  go  to 
great  expense  in  order  to  make  any  experiments 
along  this  line.  There  are  other  things  of  more 
importance  to  bee  keepers  than  the  importa- 
tion of  these  bees,  whicn  should  have  attention 
first. 

This  agitation  seems  to  be  mostly  in  the  in- 
terest of  one  man,  who  seems  to  want  the  Job 
of  going  after  Apis  dorsata.  It  would  be  better, 


it  seems  to  me.  to  wait  until  he  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  his 
fellow  bee-keepers  as  tQ  some  matters  he  now 
has  in  hand  before  he  receives  any  new  com- 
missions. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, these  bees  would  prove  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States. 

Emebson  T.  Abbott. 

^American  Bee  Journal. 


TO  TH08B  WHO  DBSIBE  ANSWBB8   BY  MAIU 

Notwithstanding  I  have  more  than  once  said 
in  print  that  I  can  not  make  answer  by  mail,  I 
still  get  a  good  many  requests  of  that  kind,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  stamp  en- 
closed puts  one  under  obligation  to  send  a 
written  answer.  A  liule  thought  ought  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  this.  Il  I  an- 
swer one  by  mail  there's  no  good  reason 
why  I  should  not  answer  another;  and 
as  in  most  cases  it  would  be  a  little  more  desir- 
able to  have  an  answer  by  mail  sooner  than  it 
could  t>e  had  in  print,  very  few  would  want 
answers  in  print,  and  a  large  part  of  my  time 
would  be  taken  up  writing  letters.  I'm  glad  to 
answer  as  well  as  I  can  in  print,  for  in  that 
case  I'm  paid  for  it,  and  many  others  have  the 
l>enefit  of  the  answer;  so  when  you  ask  for  an 
answer,  please  always  say  in  what  place  yon 
want  the  answer,  and  dou*t  expect  an  excep- 
tion to  be  made  in  your  case. 

I  know  it  often  seems  as  if  a  man  must  be 
very  unaccommodating  who  will  not  answer  a 
question  by  mail  that  requires  only  a  few 
words;  but  sometimes  an  answer  of  three  words 
may  require  an  hour  of  looking  up  the  matter; 
and,  even  if  it  didn't,  there's  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  treated  any  differently  from  oth- 
ers. C.  C.  MiLLKB. 

^American  Bee  Journal, 


BICYCLES. 

The  Times  would  be  pleased  to  go  on  record, 
here  and  now,  to  the  effect  that  the  bicycle  has 
come  to  mankind  as  a  revelation  and  revolution 
in  personal  transportation.  It  is  not  here  in 
the  nature  of  a  fad  Lhat  shoots  across  the  hor- 
izon of  amusement,  and  declines  like  a  spent 
meteor,  but  to  stay  and  to  grow  better,  more 
popular,  and  more  useful. 

A  few  days  since,  we  saw  a  father  leading 
along  the  walk  a  bright  active  little  son  about 
eight  years  of  age.  A  bicycle  passed  by  in  the 
street;  the  little  fellow,  instinctively  impressed 
with  the  unfettered,  rapid,  and  easy  victory 
over  time  and  space,  watched  the  speedy  flight 
with  joy,  his  every  nerve  exhilarated  with  the 
manifestation  of  one  of  man's  greatest  turns  in 
the  wheel  of  progress— one  the  truth  of  which 
he  could  feel— lagged  back,  only  to  be  yanked 
up  with  the  cruel  exclamation,  **  Come  along; 
don't  be  chasin'  bicycles  all  the  time.*'  This 
parent  meant  well,  but  he  did  very  badly.  In  a 
cold  and  heartless  speech,  one  that  should  nev- 
er be  indulged  in  whether  our  boys  are  doing 
right  or  wrong,  this  father  rebuked  the  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  ambition  that  could  seize 
the  mind  of  the  child  he  loved  as  he  loved  him- 
self. He  didn't  see;  misconception  was  all  that 
made  him  pierpetrate  the  wrong— a  wrong  that 
must  finally  react  upon  himself. 

Those  who  have  an  idea  that,  "  the  bicycle 
craze  will  soon  be  over"  must  realize  but  little 
of  its  real  relation  to  mankind,  and  be  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that,  after  years  of  in- 
creased adoption,  scarcely  an  abandonment  can 
be  found.  All  will  ride  who  rode  before,  and 
all  who  ride  will   ride  the-^more.— I>otoa0tac 
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kbipino  b£e8  in  a  wabm  boom  the  yeab 
bound;   how  they  can  be  success- 
fully WINTEBED  IN  A  BOOM  OF  70**. 

For  the  past  six  years  I  have  saccessfully 
wintered  bees  in  a  warm  room  which  asaally 
ranged  from  50**  to  70**,  and  for  four  years  have 
had  one  or  two  hives  in  a  window  of  the 
Normal  Building  of  this  place.  They  are  in 
observatory  hives,  with  glass  sides  fqlly  expos- 
ed the  year  round.  During  the  winter  they 
seem  quite  at  home,  and  very  often  single  bees 
can  be  seen  crawling  about  with  no  signs  of 
uneasiness,  and  the  cluster  is  in  its  usual  semi- 
dormant  normal  state,  with  no  signs  of  disease. 
They  show  no  inclination  to  fly,  except  in  pro- 
pitious weather— especially  if  the  entrance  is 
shaded  if  in  the  sun.  Of  course,  they  begin 
brood-rearing  very  early,  which  Is  an  objection 
unless  the  bee-keeper  wishes  to  relieve  them  of 
some  of  their  hatching  brood  to  build  up  weak- 
er colonies. 

Prior  to  building  his  house-apiary,  our  friend 
F.  A.  Salisbury  paid  me  a  visit  during  the  win- 
ter, and  was  so  well  pleased  with  results  above 
given,  that  immediately  he  made  preparations 
to  build  his  house-apiary,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Gleanings,  with  arrangements  for 
artificial  heating  if  necessary,  but  he  tells  me 
that,  with  100  colonies,  a  proper  temperature  is 
maintained. 

I  was  surprised  myself  to  know  that,  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  they  could  thus  be  confined  in 
so  high  a  temperature,  and  maintain  a  normal 
condition;  but,  as  before  stated,  when  they 
have  the  freedom  to  fly  at  all  times  they  do  not 
care  to  do  so  any  more  than  if  they  were 
wintering  outside  in  the  open  air. 

I  give  you  this  statement  because  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  because  I 
have  never  seen  in  bee-literature  a  similar 
report.  F.  H.  Cybenius. 


heard  at  least  one  of  our  most  successful  bee- 
keepers (J.  F.  Mclntyre)  estimate  his  combs,  for 
income  purposes,  at  $1.00  each.  I  think  that  is 
a  little  high.  The  question  is.  Is  the  use  of  a 
comb  during  a  season  worth  to  you  the  interest 
you  could  obtain  on  75  cts.?  If  so,  my  estimate 
is  correct. 

I  have  bought  bees  in  two-story  hives  —  Gal- 
lup frame  — as  low  as  $1.50  per  hive,  and  have 
never  paid  over  $3.75  for  any  I  have  ever  bought 
A  few  years  ago  t  bought  a  cow  for  $40.00.  I 
sold  $158  worth  of  milk  and  butter  from  her  in 
12  months.  She  also  gave  me  a  calf,  and  we 
had  what  n.ilk  and  butter  we  used  in  the  fami- 
ly. I  set  the  calf  and  what  we  used  ourselves 
against  her  keep.  Now,  what  was  the  income 
value  of  that  cow?  Wa»  it  her  first  cost  ?  The 
income  value  of  property  is  fixed  by  what  it 
will  produce.  The  cost  of  the  property  will 
vary  with  circumstances.        C.  H.  Clayton. 

Lang,  Cal.,  April  U. 

[But  can  you  really  figure  combs  at  75  cents, 
even  ''  for  purposes  of  income,"  so  long  as  you 
can  buy  them  for  one-third  that  or  less?  For 
instance,  a  bee-Journal  costing  only  $1.00  may 
save  you  $100  in  one  year.  A  common  fifty-cent 
pocket-knife  may  be  worth  to  roe  several  times 
its  cost.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I 
would  have  given  dollars  forasiitgle  crooked 
pin.  But  intrinsically  neither  the  knife  nor 
the  pin,  in  items  of  cost,  should  be  figured  at 
more  than  the  market  values.  Insurance  ad- 
justers don't  care  a  fig  how  much  a  machine  is 
worth  **for  purposes  of  income,"  but  only  for 
what  it  can  b«^  replaced.— Ed.] 


"fob  PUBPOSB8   OF   INCOME." 

£ditorGleani7i(;s.'— Referring  to  Dr.  Miller's 
Straw  of  April  15th  I  stand  corrected.  I  use  19 
combs  to  the  hive,  and  figured  the  thing  out  on 
that  basis  in  the  rough  draft  of  my  article.  In 
re- writing  it,  I  thought  that  perhaps  15  combs 
would  be  more  nearly  an  average,  and  changed 
the  money  part  accordingly,  but  forgot  to 
change  the  number  of  combs  from  19  to  15.  You 
people  evidently  do  not  read  my  article  careful- 
ly. I  state  that  I  consider  the  combs  worth  75 
cents  /or  purposes  of  income.  I  can  buy  hi  ves, 
hees,  combs,  and  all,  for  one-third  of  the  $14.00. 
lean  also  buy  a  cow  for  $30.00;  but  if  she  paid 
only  10  per  cent  on  her  cost  she  would  find  her 
way  to  the ''  shambles  "  pretty  quick.    I  have 


In  this  issue  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have 
started  a  department,  *'  From  Our  Neighbors* 
Fields. ''  In  times  past  I  have  made  selections 
from  the  various  bee- publications;  but  these 
were  confined  mainly  to  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, and  took  much  space,  and  oftentimes  re- 
quired a  little  introductory  matter.  Hereafter 
most  of  such  items  will  be  put  into  a  depart- 
ment by  itself,  properly  credited.  It  will  be 
made  up  of  choice  selections  from  our  apicultu- 
ral  exchanges. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Pacljic  Bee 
Journal  in  their  issue  for  April: 

Gleanings  is  Just  a  grand  bee  paper;  but,  say, 
isn't  she  making  a  bard  fight  to  take  California 
away  from  the  P.  B.  J.  ?  There  are  no  less  than  five 
articles  from  California  bee-keepers  Id  the  last  Is- 
sue, April  1,  '96.  Bee-keepers,  don't  help  Gleanlnfpt 
to  knock  down  your  home  bee-paper.  You  have  a 
hard  'nuflf  time  as  it  is,  with  the  low  price  of  honey. 
Keep  up  your  paper,  and  tiius  keep  up  your  own 
business  and  yourselves. 

Why,  bless  your  heart,  the  copy  of  the  Pacljic 
Bee  Journal  from  which  the  above  was  taken 
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May  15. 


was  the  first  one  we  have  received.  In  fact,  we 
were  not  aware  that  the  Journal  was  oat.  We 
coald  hardly,  then,  have  been  making  a  ''  hard 
fight'*  to  take  away  California  subscribers.  If 
you  will  turn  to  our  issue  for  December  15,  last 
year,  you  will  see  that  we  gave  the  Padjic  Bee 
Journal  a  good  gend-off,  even  before  it  was 
bom.  This,  surely,  ought  to  exonerate  us  from 
the  charge  of  intentlonaUy  ignoring  the  paper. 
It  pk'esents  a  really  creditable  appearance; 
and  its  articles  are  from  some  of  the  bright  and 
practical  bee-keepers  of  California. 


The  following  unsolicited  testimonial  regard- 
ing Gleanings  as  an  advertising  medium 
speaks  for  itself: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:— During  the  past  year  we  have  used 
many  advertising  mediums,  and  a  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  shows  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
to  be  far  ahead  of  the  other  mediums  used,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expense.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  send 
you  this  unsolicited  testimonial 

The  Market  Garden  Co.. 

F.  W.  Leavitt,  Manager. 

Minneaoolis,  Minn.,  May  7, 1896. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  Market  Gardener  for 
this  very  kind  favor.  If  more  of  our  advertis- 
ers would  take  pains  to  acknowedge  the  merits 
of  different  periodicals  in  some  such  way  as 
this  it  would  not  only  help  the  advertising  me- 
dium itself,  but  advertisers,  in  the  selection  of 
their  papers.        

In  view  of  what  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  have  said,  a  sample 
of  which  we  give  in  our  new  department, 
**  From  Our  Neighbors*  Fields,"  in  this  issue, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  Aple  dor- 
8ata  would  be  of  butlittleornouse  tous  for  the 
purpose  of  fertilizing  the  flora  of  this  country. 
Gleanings  is  opposed  to  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government  for  importing  these 
bees  to  our  country.  It  would  involve  consid- 
erable expense,  and  very  little  if  any  good  would 
result,  even  if  the  expedition  were  successful. 
Moreover,  if  money  is  to  be  used  by  the  general 
government  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keeping,  it 
can  be  much  more  wisely  expended  in  other 
ways— for  instance,  the  United  States  Experi- 
ment Station,  under  the  wing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ;  or  a  national  honey  and 
bee  show  at  Washington  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  mass  of  bee  keepers. 


C.  W.  Dayton,  in  iY\9  Review,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  glucose  in  California,  intimates  that, 
by  the  heading  I  put  on  an  article  he  sent  in, 
and  which  was  punished  some  time  ago  in 
these  columns,  I  entirely  ''changed  the  aspect** 
of  said  article;  and  that,  by  that  heading,  I 
made  it  appear  as  if  he,  Mr.  Dayton,  was  *'out 
of  sorts  at  everybody,  bee-keepers  included." 
When  I  first  read  the  Review  article,  I  was 
quite  inclined  to  believe  that  I  had,  uninten- 


tionally, slightly  changed  the  thought  of  the 
article;  but  upon  looking  it  up  I  can  not  see  but 
that  the  heading  clear  through  is  a  true  index 
to  the  whole  article.  I  would  say,  in  explana- 
tion, that  Mr.  Dayton  intimated  in  letters  that 
I  had  changed  the  wording  of  the  manuscript  it- 
self, and  therefore  requested  that  I  return  one 
of  the  pages,  which  I  did.  Before  doing  so,  I 
carefully  compared  this  page  with  that  part  of 
the  article  which  he  thought  had  been  chang- 
ed; but  I  found  that  we  had  printed  it  verba- 
tim—word for  word.  If  Mr.  Dayton  said  some 
things  that  he  wishes  now  he  had  not  said,  as 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  believe  he  had  written  what  the  cold  priDi 
shows,  he  should  not  try  to  saddle  the  blame  on 
the  editor  who  put  the  heading  on  his  article. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  his  statements  were 
a  little  overdrawn,  and  I  said  as  much  in  my 
footnote  at  the  end.  I  did  not  then  and  do  not 
now  believe  that  honey  is  adulterated  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  glucose,  to  the  extent  that  Mr. 
Dayton  would  have  us  believe;  but  if  there  is 
adulteration  there,  I  believe  most  heartily  io 
ferreting  it  out  and  bringing  the  guilty  ones  to 
justice. 


THE  DANZBNBAKB1I  HIVB  A  8U0GB8S. 

I  am  using  some  of  the  Danzenbaker  hives, 
and  expect  to  use  them  entirety,  as  I  don't  ex- 
actly live  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  that 
Mr.  W.  W.  Somerford  mentions  in  Mar.  ist 
issue,  page  179.  The  hive  he  prefers  is  a  ten- 
frame,  three  to  four  stories  high.  It  may  do  ia 
Texas,  but  is  no  good  here,  as  I  have  tried  the 
ten-frame  Simplicity,  and  have  discarded  it 

On  page  260,  April  1,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand  says 
that  his  objection  to  the  Danzenbaker  hive  is 
the  difiBculty  he  had  in  a  hive  he  used  several 
years  ago  with  end  cleats;  that  his  trouble  was 
in  getting  the  first  frame.  Doubtless  he  has 
not  used  or  even  seen  one  of  Mr.  Danzenbaker's 
hives,  as  they  have  follower  and  wedge,  and 
present  no  trouble  in  removing  the  first  frame. 
As  that  seems  to  be  his  only  objection,  when  he 
uses  one  he  will  doubtless  use  them  entirely. 
The  lK)ttom  and  cover  alone  are  quite  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  hives.  I  have  several  eight- 
frame  Dovetailed  hives,  in  which  I  am  going  to 
use  the  Danzenbaker  frames  and  sections 
lengthwise,  if  I  canU  sell  them.  I  am  also  go- 
ing to  use  some  of  the  sections  crosswise  In  the 
Dovetailed  super;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Miller,  page  265,  Apr.  1,  that  sections  are 
better  running  the  same  way  that  the  frames 
run  in  the  lower  story.        M,  D.  Matthews. 

Hamilton.  N.  C,  Apr.  ai^CjOOQle 
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Our  Homes. 


Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.— Matt. 

30:28.  . 

Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things:  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.— Matt.  S5:21. 

Perhaps  I  sboald  apologize  for  using  these 
old,  old  texts  over  again:  but  the  only  excuse  I 
shall  offer  now  is  that  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
still  a  vast  unexplored  region  of  not  only  Joy, 
peace,  and  happiness,  but  prosperity.  In  this 
line  of  taking  op  the  duties  of  a  servant— yes, 
waiting  on  others  instead  of  waiting  for  some- 
body to  wait  on  you. 

One  special  department  of  our  business  just 
now  has  been  delegated  to  me  because  I  begged 
to  have  that  department.  I  refer  to  the  col- 
lection department,  or  looking  after  people  who 
do  not  pay  or  who  can  not  do  so;  and  I  have 
succeeded  excellently  In  at  least  mie  line  of  this 
work.  I  have  Induced  people  to  write  and  tell 
me  their  circumsiances;  and  when  the  book- 
keepers have*  declared  that  these  people  would 
Dot  answer  a  word,  not  even  if  we  Inclosed  an 
addressed  postal  card  to  them,  I  have  succeeded 
In  getting  replies.  In  studying  the  case  I  often 
sav,  *'  Bring  me  the  last  letter  you  can  from 
this  person;**  and  from  this  one  lettei^from 
even  a  brief  scrap  of  the  person's  handwriting 
—I  often  gather  the  circumstances  and  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  person;  or,  if  you  choose, 
I  become  a  little  acquainted  with  them.  Oh 
what  a  grand  thing  it  4s  in  this  world  of  ours 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  neighborb!  I 
finally  get  good  letters  telling  all  about  the 
home,  the  wife,  and  the  dear  children;  and 
oftentimes,  where  there  have  been  hard  and 
unpleasant  feelings  toward  The  A.  I.  Root  Ck>., 
very  kind  and  pleasant  relations  have  been 
established.  Well,  In  these  letters  telling  about 
the  homes  where  the  readers  of  GLBANiKes 
live  I  have  heard  of  mueh  disappointment.  I 
have  heard  of  failure  of  crops;  1  nave  heard  of 
undertakings  and  new  kinds  of  business  that 
have  turned  out  badly.    Some  of  these  enter- 

t arises  have  brought  the  good  friends  deeper 
nto  debt  instead  of  getting  them  out  of  It. 
And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  reason  why 
people  fall  in  business— In  any  kind  of  business, 
if  you  choose,  because  the  failure  is  in  the  line 
of  our  text. 

Yon  may  say,  **  Mr.  Root,  It  is  not  because  we 
do  not  work  hhrd  enough  here  at  our  home,  for 
we  are  already  overworked,  every  one  of  us.*' 
But  It  Is  not  because  you  do  not  work  enough. 
Let  me  fflve  yon  some  illustrations.  A  few 
days  ago  I  saw  a  farmer  standing  on  the  walk 
In  front  of  our  store.  His  wife  was  sitting  In 
the  wagon.  I  saw  they  were  worried  about 
something,  and  so  I  pleasantly  asked  them 
abont  It    The  man  said : 

" Mr.  Root,  where  Is  your  warehouse? ** 

**  Why.  we  have  several  warehouses.  Why  do 
you  ask?** 

"  I  want  the  one  where  you  keep  your  poultry- 
netting.  We  have  been  waiting  here  a  long 
while  for  one  of  your  men  to  bring  some  netting 
from  the  warehouse;  and  if  I  knew  where  It 
was  I  would  go  down  and  get  the  netting  my- 
self, for  I  must  get  off  home.** 

I  went  into  the  store  and  made  Inquiries,  and 
found  that  nobody  had  gone  to  the  warehouse 
for  his  netting.  The  clerk  who  took  his  order 
asked  another  clerk  to  go  and  bring  the  desired 
width  and  ouallty.  But  clerk  No.  2  was  busy 
with  someboav  else,  and  didn't  go.  and  suppos- 
ed that  clerk  No.  1  went  for  it.  Meanwhile  the 
man  was  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
store,  waiting.  His  team  was  standing  idle 
during  a  beautiful  April  day;  and  the  good 


wife— nobodv  knows  the  circumstances  that 
made  it  needful  she  should  be  at  home.  Let  me 
digress  a  little. 

During  the  present  spring  our  people  have 
sent  out  a  great  number  of  price  lists  of  house- 
hold conveniences— something  like  three  or  four 
thousand  in  our  county  alone.  The  postage  on 
them  was  thirty  or  forty  dollars.  I  made  ob- 
jection when  I  knew  of  the  project;  but  I  was 
told  there  were  lots  of  people  in  our  county  who 
did  not  know  what  goods  we  keep,  and  espe- 
cially did  not  know  how  low  we  offer  to  sell 
things.  If  I  did  not  do  so,  I  felt  like  suggesting 
that  we  should  spend  more  brains  and  muscle 
In  waiting  on  people  better  when  they  come  to 
us,  and  In  this  way  advertise  our  business 
rather  than  to  have  so  many  printed  catalogs 
that  co9t  so  much  money.  I  wonder  If  this 
suggestion  fits  any  of  the  readers  of  Oleaninos. 
Dear  friends,  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experi- 
ence In  different  kinds  of  busina<«&  I  have  seen 
men  succeed,  and  I  have  seen  them  fall;  and  I 
do  believe  a  great  part  of  the  failures  have 
been  because  the  owners  of  the  business  did  not 
take  care  of  the  trade  when  it  came  to  them.  I 
have  known  quite  a  good  many  who  have  spent 
time  and  money— yes,  and  brains— on  elaborate 
and  carefully  prepared  circulars,  and  then  I 
have  known  them  to  lose  the  trade  just  because 
their  customers  were  not  promptly  and  care- 
fully waited  on  when  they  came  In  answer  to 
these  printed  Invitations.  My  opinion  Is,  that 
here  at  our  place  of  business  customers  get  bet- 
ter care  where  they  s*»nd  their  orders  by  mall 
than  where  they  come  In  person— at  least,  that 
Is  many  times  the  case.  Our  force  of  clerks  is 
better  organized  for  office  work  than  it  Is  for 
the  customer  who  comes  In  person.  It  Is  hard 
and  fatiguing  work  to  wait  on  cu.«tomers  per- 
sonally, especially  where  there  are  as  many 
departments  as  we  have  In  our  business:  but 
yet  it  is  the  personal  work  that  builds  up  busi- 
ness and  that  saves  souls.  You  may  suggest 
to  me  something  like  this: 

**Mr.  Root,  don't  be  hard  on  your  clerks. 
The  case  vou  mention  was  a  misunderstanding. 
It  probably  does  not  happen  often.** 

well,  this  may  be  true;  but  It  does  happen 
too  often  in  our  buslo«^ss,  and  In  the  same  way 
In  every  other  place  of  business.  I  once  came 
up  behind  a  customer  when  he  did  not  know  I 
wns  around.  He  was  saying  something  like 
this: 

"These  people  here  sell  goods  low.  It  Is  true; 
but  I  have  a  good  many  times  thought  I  would 
never  come  here  to  trade  again  In  the  world, 
for  It  actually  costs  aboutf  as  much  as  a  thing  Is 
worth  to  get  somebody  to  find  what  you  want 
and  tell  you  the  price  of  It.** 

And  this  reminds  me,  after  I  succeeded  in 
getting  the  man's  wire  netting  from  the  ware- 
house, and  putting  it  in  his  wagon,  the  clerk 
who  brought  It  did  not  know  what  the  price 
was,  and  more  delay  was  caused  because  we 
had  to  hunt  for  somebody  who  did  know.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  there  Is  at  present  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  poultry-netting.  The  different 
widths,  the  different  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire, 
make  msny  complications;  then  we  have  rem- 
nants which  we  ofer  at  special  low  prices; 
and.  again,  the  stock  takes  up  so  much  room 
that  It  has  to  be  kept  away  from  the  store  In  a 
separate  building.  Somebody  who  has  had  ex- 
perience In  mercantile  business  may  say  we 
have  not  competent  men  In  our  retail  store, 
and  that  perhaps  we  do  not  pay  wages  enough 
to  get  a  good  man.  This  may  be  true;  anaif 
you  will  all  agree  not  to  tell  anybody  I  will  say 
to  you  confidentially  that  we  are  almost  all  the 
whUe  wanting  better  men  and  better  women  (we 
have  a  few  of  them,  but  we  need  more)  In  every 
department  In  our  establishment.    Now,  do  not 
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tell  this;  for  if  yoa  do,  a  great  lot  of  people  will 
rush  here  to  Medina  to  get  a  situation.  No 
doubt  they  thirik  they  could  fill  the  bill.  But 
the  trouble  is,  there  are  only  a  few  in  this  world 
of  ours  who  have  sot  at  the  real  great  truth  in 
our  little  text— '*  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister." 

Shall  I  try  to  tell  you  what  is  needed  in  such 
cases?  First,  we  want  a  clerk  who  is  so  well 
posted  in  regard  to  affairs  that  he  recognizes 
that  farmers  generally  are  having  a  hard  time 
to  get  along.  They  are  the  victims,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  circumstances.  Every  person 
ought  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  f6r  the  general 
farming  community:  and  he  ought  especially 
to  try  not  to  annoy  tnem  and  hinder  tnem  in 
their  work.  The  clerk  who  took  this  man's 
order  for  the  netting  should  have  kept  the 
whole  transaction  in  hand  until  he  saw  the 
man  had  what  he  wanted  and  was  started  off 
for  home.  If  he  had  other  customers  to  wait 
on  he  should  have  brains,  ability,  and  mental 
strength  to  feel  responsible  for  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  and  call  the  necessary  help  if 
needed.  If  other  clerks  were  half-hearted  or 
dilatory  he  should  have  presented  the  matter 
to  A.  I.  R ,  who,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  store,  looking  after  the  wants 
and  needs  of  those  who  are  so  kind  as  to  come 
to  us.  I  have  sometimes  wished  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  meet  people  as  they  alight  from 
their  vehicles,  ask  tnem  how  we  can  serve 
them,  and  then  see  that  there  is  no  hitch  nor 
delay  in  fixing  them  up  in  proper  shape. 

A  few  days  ago  a  customer  asked  if  we  had 
any  Battle  Creek  granola.  I  pointed  to  the 
door  of  the  lunch -room,  and  tola  him  to  go  in 
there  and  they  would  wait  on  him.  I  after- 
ward found  out,  however,  that  the  clerk  Inside 
told  him  we  were  all  "sold  out,''  and  sent  him 
awav  without  any.  He  supposed  it  was  all  sold 
out  because  a  great  awkward  box  was  stand- 
ing in  a  disorderly  way  riffht  in  front  of  the 
gc^s  the  man  asked  for.  The  clerk  could  not 
see  the  article  wanted,  without  moving  the  box 
or  moving  out  of  his  tracks.  Yes,  this  thing 
sometimes  happens  at  other  stores  as  well  as 
our  own,  because  I  have  known  clerks  to  tell 
me  they  were  sold  out;  but  I  happened  to  know 
better,  and  so  found  the  goods  I  wanted,  my- 
self. Some  of  you  may  urge  that  the  clerks  in 
our  stores  and  groceries  are,  for  the  most  part, 
poorly  paid.  Their  pay  is  so  small  they  become 
discouraged  and  half-hearted.  If  their  employ- 
er were  a  little  more  liberal,  and  paid  them 
better,  they  would  have  more  energy.  And 
this  reminds  me:  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  small 
boys  was  getting  to  be  so  forgetful  and  half- 
hearted about  his  work  that  we  talked  of  let- 
ting him  go.  His  foreman,  however,  said  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  pay,  and  he  intimated 
that,  if  we  would  raise  his  wages  a  little,  he 
might  take  hold  better.  It  happens,  however, 
that  I  have  tried  this  very  thing  a  good  many 
times,  and  it  has  never  turned  out  well.  The 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  can  not  do  his  duty 
well  and  faithfully  until  he  is  offered  a  little 
more  than  he  is  actually  worth  or  has  been 
worth,  for  so  doing,  never  makes  any  perma- 
nent improvement. 

And  this  is  where  our  second  text  comes  in  — 
"Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things;  I 
will  make  thee  a  ruler  over  many  things."  No- 
tice the  words  "  hast  been."  The  reward  does 
not  come  until  we  have  shown  ourselves  faith- 
ful and  trustworthy.  We  must  be  faithful  first. 
And  so  it  is  with  earthly  duties.  Young  people 
especially  are  oftentimes  Impatient  because  the 
reward  does  not  come  soon  enough.  Many  a 
time  have  I  seen  people  gl^e  up  their  work 
when  the  prospects  were  bright  before  them. 


Just  because  they  could  not  wait  a  little  for  the 
reward.  Quite  a  few  have  written  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  Home  Paper  for  Mar.  15,  about  the 
slave  ffirl,  and  the  glad  willing  service  she  ren- 
dered her  deliverer.  I  said  something  then  in 
regard  to  women  who  help  to  do  the  housework 
in  our  homes,  or  hired  girls,  if  you  choose. 
Well,  since  those  words  were  written  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  come  across  at  least  three 
of  these  "  home  helpers "  who  are  household 
treasures;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  there  Is 
always  somebody  wanting  them.  I  have  been 
insisting  that  these  good  and  faithful  ones 
should  be  paid  accordingly.  In  our  commanl- 
ty,  hired  girls  get  from  $2.00  to  $3.50  a  week. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  '* wicked"  to 
have  one  price  for  all  —  the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent.  I  know  of  a  good  many  indif- 
ferent ones.  I  do  not  like  the  expression  "  hired 
girl."  They  are  helpers  in  the  home.  They 
should  be  not  onlv  helpers,  but  companions  for 
the  mothers  in  the  home.  Why  not  call  them 
"home  helpers"  instead  of  hired  girls?  Well, 
now,  I  would  pay  the  real  good,  ones,  the  real 
Jewels,  four  or  nve  dollars  a  week,  or  a  really 
competent  woman  as  much  as  you  would  pav  a 
really  competent  man.  say  a  dollar  a  day.  In- 
cluding board  and  lodging.  Then  the  Indiffer- 
ent ones  should  have  about  what  they  earn — 
two  or  two  dollars  and  a  half.  The  bad  ones— 
I  mean  the  bad-tempered,  or  those  who  do  not 
care,  and  who  make  it  a  study,  apparently,  to 
do  Just  as  little  as  they  can,  and  do  their  work 
as  poorly  as  they  can  and  call  it  done— I  would 
give  this  kind  a  dollar  a  week,  or  trive  them 
board  and  lodging  —  nothing  more.  This  is  the 
way  we  grade  men,  and  why  not  grade  women  in 
the  same  way  ?  then  we  shall  be  paying  a  pre- 
mium on  good  behavior,  exactly  according  to 
the  language  of  our  second  text;  and  the  low 
wages  will  be  a  proper  reward  for  bad  behav- 
ior. You  may  say  there  are  some  people  who 
can  not  do  any  better— they  are  not  "made 
that  way,"  or  it  is  not  "in  them."  One  of  my 
boys  worked  quite  a  while  for  7>^  cts.  an  hour, 
and  he  felt  badly  about  It.  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him  several  times;  but  after  trying 
him  in  several  different  places,  the  general  ver- 
dict of  the  different  foremen  was  that  7K  cents 
was  about  the  proper  price.  Well,  this  boy 
finally  became  ambitious  to  have  a  wheel  of  his 
own;  but  he  could  not  very  well  save  up  money 
enouffh  for  a  wheel  unless  he  had  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging.  The 
wheel,  however,  proved  to  be  the  thing  needful 
to  stir  up  his  ambition.  All  at  once  he  took  a 
new  interest  In  things,  and  very  soon  the  cheer- 
ing report  came  to  me  that  he  was  worth  Ynore 
rrwney.  A  good  many  of  these  troubles  are  In 
consequence  of  half-heartedness.  We  do  not 
care  enough.  Very  likely  we  care  enough  about 
self,  but  we  want  to  be  more  interested  and 
anxious  In  the  affairs  of  other  people— especial- 
ly of  those  whom  we  are  serving  or  ministering 
unto. 

I  do  not  know  but  the  present  condition  of 
this  great  nation  of  ours  is  working  against 
these  little  texts.  We  have  servants  of  iron 
and  steel  to  wait  upon  us.  Wheels,  street- cars, 
telephones,  and  no  end  of  devices  to  save  labor. 
Perhaps  we  are  getting  Into  a  state  of  affairs 
where  we  get  a  notion  that  these  new  agents 
are  to  do  all  the  waiting,  or  all  the  minister- 
ing, if  you  choose;  but,  O  my  dear  friends! 
none  of  the^e  things  can  serve  us  well  and 
faithfully  without  some  patient,  hard-working, 
self-sacrificing  human  life  to  guide  and  direct 
it.  With  all  these  new  things  there  comes  a 
tremendous  demand  for  somebody  who  will  be 
responsible  for  their  proper  working.  We 
want  no  end  of  intelligent,  faithful,  industrious 
servants— servants  who    are  willing  to  take 
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rasponslbillUes.  Humftn  life  is  often  at  stake. 
A  man  can  not  get  a  good  position,  and  one 
commanding  a  large  salary,  ynless  he  is  willing 
to  be  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  very 
lives  that  are  committed  to  his  care.  He  agrees 
to  be  minister,  or,  if  you  choose,  servant,  to  the 
great  busy  moving  world  of  people.  A  great 
cry  is  constantly  welling  up  for  faithful  and 
rdiahle  men  and  women— lor  those  who  are 
sufBciently  interested  to  keep  thoroughly  posted 
—to  know  all  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
their  line  of  work;  and  there  never  was  a  time 
Id  the  history  of  the  world  when  such  grand 
opportunities  were  constantly  opening  up  as 
now.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  and 
women  were  offered  such  pay  as  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  pay,  mind  you,  goes  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  serve  or  minister,  and  not  to 
those  who  must  be  constantly  waited  upon  or  min- 
istered unto.  I  can  not  tell  just  where  the  trou- 
ble is  in  your  own  particular  case;  but  Glod's 
holy  book  will  tell  you,  if  you  make  it  your 
study.  It  is  full  of  texts  in  the  line  of  the  sen- 
timent that  I  have  tried  to  express  and  explain, 
and  it  gives  us  the  promise  that  Qod's  Holy 
Spirit  will  go  with  it  and  make  it  plain;  and 
when  yon  once  get  to  fully  understand  its  Im- 
port and  meaning,  oh  what  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  is  yours!  Instead  of  there 
being  no  place  for  you  in  this  busy  world  of 
ours,  there  will  be  a  place  lor  you  everywhere. 
Everybody  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  to  welcome 
yon  when  you  come  to  call  on  them,  and  to 
assist  when  you  need  assistance.  Only  let 
these  little  texts  find  a  permanent  abiding-place 
and  lodging-place  in  your  heart.  It  will  not 
fetter  you,  for  it  is  not  bondage  at  all  when  you 
take  it  right.  In  fact,  it  is  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom itself— freedom  that  comes  with  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Savior  of  mankind,  and  the  Lord  of 
all,  who  came  into  this  world  to  demonstrate 
and  show  us  how  to  live  and  get  along— ''Not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 


THE  EABLT  PBABODY  SWEET  POTATO. 

Our  old  friend  T.  B.  Parker,  of  Goldsboro,  N. 

C,  took  the  liberty  of  shipping  us  what  he  calls 

early  sweet  potatoes,  and  explains  by  saying 

that  they  are   the   Early  Peabody.    He  sent 

them  without  orders,  prepaid  the  freight,  aod 

said  if  they  were  worth  any  thing  to  us  we 

might  pay  him  whatever  we  chose;  if  not,  they 

would  not  cost  any  thing.    They  are  great  big 

red  yams:  and  when  I  first  saw  them  I  said  to 

myself, ''  Why,  these  must  be  some  of  those  big 

coarse  yams  that  they  raise  down  south.    May 

be  we  can  sell  them,  however,  if  we  offer  them 

very  cheap."    But  I  put  two  or  three  in  my 

pocket  and  asked  Mrs.  Root  to  please  have 

them  baked  for  supper.    Imagine  my  surprise 

when  I  found  them  the  most  delicious   and 

toothsome  thing  in  the  line  of  sweet  potatoes 

or  yams  that  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life;  aod  you 

know  I  have  eaten  sweet  potatoes  all  through 

Mississippi  and  Florida,  and  even  away  off  in 

El  Paso,  across  the  river  into  Mexico.    By  the 

way,  over  in  that  Mexican  town  of  Paso  del 

Norte  they  sell  sweet  potatoes  out  in  the  streets, 

cooked  and   buttered.    Well,  now  about  the 

Peabody  yam.    Mrs.  Root  says  you  must  allow 

for  my  extravagance,  because,  since  I  have  got 

off  the  meat  diet,  I  call  every  thing  of  this  kind 

delicious;  but  I  want  you  to  remember  I  have 

been  testing  sweet  potatoes  this  spring,  and 


there  certainly  is  nothing  equal  to  a  medium- 
sized  sweet  Peabody  yam  when  baked  as  Mrs. 
Root  bakes  them.  They  are  not  really  dry  and 
mealy,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  about  half 
way  between  the  dry  sweet  potato  and  the 
moist  ones.  The  grain  is  very  fine,  and  the 
taste  is  more  nearly  like  an  exceedingly  rich 
and  sweet  boiled  chestnut— or,  rather,  a  roasted 
chestnut  —  than  any  thing  else  I  know  of. 
Friend  Parker  says  it  is  the  earliest  sweet 
potato  known.  Now.  why  has  not  somebody 
made  a  fust  about  the  Peabody  yam  before? 
We  are  going  to  bed  a  great  lot  of  them  for 
plants;  and  if  lea*  raise  as  good  Peabody  yams 
here  in  Medina  as  friend  Parker  sent  me  for 
samples,  then  I  shall  Just  sail  mv  hat  clear 
into  the  top  of  the  cut-leaved  birch  that  is 
looking  so  handsome  just  now  out  on  our  lawn 
in  front  of  the  porch.    You  see.  the  birch  has 

f:ot  on  its  spring  dress  of  penciled  green,  with 
ts  daintv  white  branches  gleaming  through 
the  beautiful  foliage  for  a  background. 

TRANSPLANTING  VEGETABLE -PXJLNTS  INTO  THE 
PL  ANT -BEDS. 

One  would  almost  think,  after  the  years  of 
experience  I  have  had  in  this  business,  that  I 
must  have  already  gotten  hold  of  most  of  the 
kinks.  But  we  have  Just  struck  on  one  this 
spring  that  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Transplanting  when  the 
weather  is  damp  and  raioy  is  all  right.  If  the 
soil  is  fine  and  rich,  almost  anybody  can  make 
every  plant  grow;  but  during  a  dry  time,  such 
as  we  have  Just  had  in  April,  with  the  ther- 
mometer up  to  90,  and  hot  dry  winds,  the  plants 
will  die  in  spite  of  you.  :Sprinkling  them  with 
water  right  out  in  the  hot  suushine  will  not  do 
at  all;  and  if  the  beds  are  soaked  ever  so  thor- 
oughly at  night,  the  surface  will  be  all  dried 
up,  and  the  leaves  shriveled,  before  the  first 
night.  The  way  we  got  at  the  remedy  was 
this:  We  had  a  spell  of  frosty  nishts,  but  the 
weather  was  very  warm  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  so  we  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on  the  glass  over  night.  Well,  one  day  when  1 
was  in  a  hurry,  instead  of  removing  tne  glass 
when  it  became  very  hot  I  threw  a  cotton  sheet 
over  it  to  cut  off  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Well,  these 
plants  were  neglected  in  some  way;  but  the 
glass  and  cotton  cloth  were  left  over  two  or 
three  days.  When  the  cloth  was  finally  re- 
moved I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Every  leaf  was  as  perfect  as  if  the  plants  had 
never  been  moved  from  the  greenhouse  at  all; 
and  they  had  gotten  sufficient  root  so  that  they 
stood  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun  after  a  very 
little  gradual  exposure.  Now,  here  is  the  se- 
cret: In  transplating,  even  In  very  hot  weather, 
use  your  hot- bed  sash  for  shading;  and  when 
ttie  sun  becomes  too  hot,  cover  the  glass  with 
shutters,  cotton  sheets,  or  blankets— whatever 
comes  handiest— and  you  can  not  only  save 
every  plant  in  a  thousand,  but  there  need  not 
be  any  wilting,  and  no  setback  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  secret  of  It  is.  close-fitting  sashes 
that  are  just  right  to  keep  out  the  frost  are  also 
Just  right  to  confine  the  moist  Air,  that  is  kept 
moist  by  the  dampness  coming  up  from  the 
shaded  soil. 

The  above  was  intended  for  our  last  issue, 
but  was  crowded  out  for  want  of  space.  Since 
it  was  written  I  have  made  another  important 
discovery, or,  rather,  I  have  run  into  something 
that  was  discovered  long  ago,  and  which  has 
been  neglected  and  forgotten.  In  our  book, 
''  What  to  Do,"  page  184,  you  will  find  some- 
thing that  describes  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
matter.  Now,  we  have  noticed  for  several 
years  past,  that,  when  the  weather  becomes 
very  hot  and  dry,  our  lettuce— Grand  Rapids, 
Boston  Market,  and  all  the  rest— gets  dark. 
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green,  and  tough,  and  castomera  complain  that 
ft  is  bitter;  so  our  iettuce  trade  drops  off  until 
only  a  few  customers  who  want  it  regularly  the 
year  round  are  almost  the  onW  purchasers. 
Well,  we  are  now  having  a  hot  dry  time  right 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  ail  the  lettuce  has 
been  getting  to  be  of  poor  quality  in  Just  the 
way  I  have  mentioned.  One  day  it  struck  me 
that  the  hob  sun  was  what  made  it  so  dark  and 
tough,  and  so  I  commenced  shading  it.  The 
improvement  was  apparent  in  even  24  hours. 
Putting  shutters  over  the  beds  where  the  sides 
were  high  enough  does  very  well;  and  spread- 
ing a  cotton  sheet  over  the  whole  bed  answers 
an  excellent  purpose.  The  sheet  can  be  put  on 
every  morning  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  hot,  and 
removed  every  night  so  as  to  let  the  lettuce  get 
the  dew.  But  the  best  th'ng  by  all  odds  is 
some  sort  of  box  to  set  right  over  the  whole  bed. 
Single  plants  may  be  covered  with  bushel  boxes 
or  old  bee- hives  or  bee- hive  covers.-  If  you 
have  any  such  lying  around  unused  you  can 
make  them  earn  you  some  mooey  by  setting 
them  over  the  lettuce.  In  Just  two  or  three 
days  the  Graod  Rapids  lettuce  will  become 
beautifully  white,  aud  so  crisp  that  the  leaves 
will  break  or  snap  in  two  by  handling  if  you 
are  not  careful.  The  bitter  taxte  is  all  gone, 
and  you  have  not  only  handsome  lettuce,  but 
that  which  is  delicious,  juicy,  and  crisp.  The 
best  covering  we  have  found  are  the  large  red 
boxes  that  we  u:>ed  to  set  over  our  glass  sashes 
when  they  were  not  in  use.  These  boxes  reach 
from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  a 
little  more.  This  gives  about  the  amount  of 
ventilation  you  need.  When  we  first  began 
putting  the  bleached  lettuce  on  the  wagon  we 
told  the  man  to  slip  it  out  of  the  paper  bags 
and  let  customers  see  it.  The  consequence  was, 
our  sales  doubled  or  trebled  almost  at  once,  and 
our  stock  was  sold  out  almost  before  we  knew  it. 

Now,  then,  friends,  make  haste  and  get  your 
lettuce  covered,  and  astonish  your  customers 
by  showing  them  the  most  beautiful  lettuce  ever 
seen,  right  during  the  hottest  and  dryest 
weather.  We  handle  it  in  cheap  paper  bags, 
putting  }>i  lb.  Into  each  bag.  At  5  cts.  a  packet 
this  gives  us  30  cts.  per  lb  ,  which  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  to  any  grower.  My  impression  is, 
that  none  of  tbe  largA  cities  have  got  hold  of 
this  kind  of  lettuce.  The  man  who  first  intro- 
duces it.  will  make  a  big  thing. 

Now,  friends  get  rigbt  at  it  and  write  me  a 
postal  card,  and  tell  me  how  it  pleases  your 
customers. 

CBIMSON  CLOVER,  WINTER  OATS,  ETC. 

To-day,  May  7,  our  crimson  clover  is  getting 
to  be  Just  immense.  T.  B.  Terry  once  invited 
me  to  come  over  and  take  a  look  at  his  medium 
red  clover.  Now  I  should  Just  like  to  have  him 
come  and  see  our  crimson  clover.  A  single  seed 
may  produce  from  60  to  100  flower  stalks,  and 
each  flower- stalk  will  produce  one  or  more 
blossoms.  I  can  not  tell  yet  Just  how  many 
seeds  one  blossom -head  produces.  And  this 
stooling-out  feature  is  what  misleads  so  many. 
They  see  here  and  there  only  a  little  plant,  and 
conclude  there  will  not  be  enough  to  amount  to 
any  thing,  and  so  plow  it  under.  But  these 
same  little  insignificant  plants,  if  let  alone,  will, 
along  in  the  middle  of  May,  stool  out  so  that  a 
bushel  basket  will  not  cover  the  plant,  and  the 
stalks  stand  up  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
The  piece  sown  among  buckwheat,  that  looked 
Just  right  In  April,  Is  now  altogether  too  much 
crowded,  while  that  sown  among  the  Ford's 
Early  sweet  corn,  that  seemed  to  be  only  part 
of  a  catch,  spreads  out  in  every  direction  so 
that  the  ground  is  going  to  be  almost  complete- 
ly covered. 

On  p.  366 1  said  that,  on  the  30th  of  April,  our 


Rural  New-Yorker  winter  oats  were  almost 
ready  to  head  out.  Now,  that  is  another  of 
A.  1.  fL's  blunders.  There  was  here  and  there 
some  rye  that  came  up  among  the  oate.  I  pall- 
ed up  some  stalks  and  saw  some  kind  of  embryo 
head.  Very  likely  some  of  our  old  farmen 
thought  Bro.  Root  had  found  a  new  kind  of 
oats /ordure,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  some 
big  yarns.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  admit  that 
I  never  raised  a  crop  of  oats  before  in  my  life, 
which  may  partly  explain  my  stupidity.  Bat  I 
have  something  good  to  tell  you  about  the  win- 
ter oats,  af  trr  all.  The  piece  of  the  patch  that 
I  thought  was  killed  out  by  the  freezing  and 
thawing,  or  nearly  killed  out,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  nice  April  and  May  weather  is  going 
to  make  quite  a  stand,  after  all ;  and  by  tbe 
time  oats  are  usually  harvested  I  may  have  a 
prettv  fair-looking  field  all  over.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  too  thick  where  it  was  covered  by  snow- 
drifts. 

By  the  way,  I  am  becoming  disgusted  with 
rye.  It  has  got  all  over  my  grounds,  so  that, 
whenever  I  try  to  raise  clover,  grass,  or  grain  of 
any  kind,  a  great  part  of  it  is  rye.  It  can  not 
get  in  with  the  crimson  clover,  however,  for 
this  is  too  early  a  bird  for  it. 

THE  CURRANT  WORM  AND  L.EGGBTT*8  POWDKB- 
GUN. 

.  For  two  or  three  years  the  worms  have 
rather  beat  us,  both  oh  gooseberries  and  cor 
rants.  This  year,  however,  I  determined  to 
beatt/i.em  if  possible.  I  accordingly  provided 
myself  with  one  of  Leggett*s  dry- powder  guns, 
and  we  gave  the  bushes  a  good  dusting  with 
Paris  green  almost  before  the  leaf  was  visible. 
Then  we  went  over  them  about  once  in  a  week 
right  straight  along,  being  sure  to  get  the  pow- 
der down  under  the  foliage,  close  to  the  ground. 
The  consequence  is,  that  at  this  date,  May  6, 
not  a  worm  has  been  discovered,  and  not  a  leaf 
is  disfigured  unless  it  has  been  done  since  I  be- 
gan writing  this.  You  may  say,  perhaps,  thev 
have  not  injured  bushes  that  were  rwt  treated. 
Not  so.  Both  currants  and  gooseberries  be- 
longing to  my  sister,  near  by,  are  entirely  strip- 
^3d  of  their  foliage.  You  may  remember  that 
Prof.  Cook  advised  us  to  use  Paris  green  instead 
of  hellebore,  provided  we  put  it  on  before  there 
was  any  fruit  on  the  bushes;  and  1  think  some- 
body suggested  that,  if  a  little  of  the  Paris 
green  fell  on  tbe  ground  under  the  bushes,  it 
would  not  come  amiss.    And  now  a  word  abont 

THE  LBG6ETT  POWDER-GUN. 

They  have  for  some  time  past  been  claiming 
that  they  could  make  the  dry  powder  do  as 
good  work  as  any  of  the  liquid  preparations,  by 
the  use  of  their  gun.  The  great  point  in  this 
is,  that  is  saves  you  from  carrying  around  heavy 
barrels  of  water.  If  I  am  correct,  they  state 
that  H  lb.  of  Paris  green,  with  their  machine, 
can  be  made  to  cover  an  acre  of  potatoes.    All 

fou  have  to  lug  about  is  4  ounces  of  the  poison, 
f  dissolved  in  water  it  would  take  a  barrel  or 
more.  You  mav  ask  why  the  Leggett  machine 
is  better  than  the  bellows  we  have  advertised. 
It  is  better  in  this  respect:  Yon  can  throw  the 
poison  in  a  little  cloud  that  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  and  yet  it  kills  the  insects. 
The  machine  is  worked  by  crank  and  gear- 
wheels, giving  a  strong,  steady  blast;  and  the 
feeding  machinery  is  so  accurate,  and  easy  of 
adjustment,  that  yon  can  easily  make  }(  lb.  go 
over  a  whole  acre.  8o  far  we  rather  tike  the 
new  machine.  The  prices,  however,  are  pretty 
high— 15.00  for  a  small  one,  and  17.50  for  one 
large  enough  to  throw  the  powder  all  through 
a  large  apple  tree.  For  the  coddling-moth,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  thinks  It  is,  perhaps.  Just  as 
good  as  liquid  preparations;  but  for  applying 
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the  Bordeaux  mixture,  they  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  a  powder  that  would  sticlc 
to  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  Bordeaux.  By  the 
way,  the  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  found  on 
the  leaves  of  apple- trees  and  on  the  grass,  oven 
after  a  tremendously  heavy  rain;  and  this  is 
the  case  when  the  rain  comes  the  same  day  the 
mixture  is  applied.  We  shall  use  the  Bordeaux 
miztare  as  a  fungicide  for  scab;  but  I  think* 
that,  hereafter,  we  shall  use  the  powdered  Paris 
green  for  all  sorts  of  insects.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, add  Paris  green  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
because  we  can  Just  as  well  put  on  both  as  only 
one. 

A  few  days  ago  a  swarm  of  Colorado  beetles 
alighted  on  our  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  In 
the  morning  there  was  not  a  bug  in  the  patch; 
but  in  the  afternoon  there  was  one  on  every 
static,  and  on  some  of  them  there  were  half  a 
dozen  bugs.  In  fact,  they  had  done  quite  a 
little  damage  in  only  about  two  hours^  time. 
We  got  out  the  Paris  green;  but  the  Thorough- 
breds were  so  very  valuable  I  could  not  wait 
for  the  bugs  to  become  sick.  So  a  small  boy 
was  startea  out  with  a  tin  basin.  In  about  an 
hour  he  had  nearly  a  teacupful.  He  went  right 
over  them  again  and  caught  almost  half  as 
manv  more.  In  fact,  they  were  oh  the  wing, 
buzzing  all  around.  By  the  next  morning,  how- 
ever. I  found  only  one  oug  in  the  whole  patch; 
and  I  could  not  really  say  which  offended  the 
bugs  the  more— being  mashed  in  the  road,  or 
physicked  with  poison.  Now,  here  is  another 
funny  thing: 

Over  in  the  apiary  there  is  a  cold-frame  warm- 
ed by  exhaust  steam,  perhaps  20x30  feet;, and  in 
this  cold-frame  is  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
Thoroughbred  potatoes  that  anybody  ever  saw 
in  the  line  of  potato  foliage.  I  do  believe.  Be- 
fore a  heavy  rainstorm  laid  them  down  the  vines 
stood  fully  3  ft.  high,  and  they  were  as  thick  as 

Sour  thumb.  As  they  wrre  started  too  early  for 
ea- beetles  or  Colorado  bugs,  every  leaf  in  the 
whole  patch  is  bright,  clean,  and  perfect.  Now, 
there  has  never  been  a  bug  on  these  at  all.  Has 
the  rank  growth  something  to  do  with  it,  or  is  it 
because  they  have  not  found  the  patch?  Those 
I  have  spoken  of.  where  the  bugs  went  at  them 
so  viciously,  had  recently  been  transplanted 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  the  growth  was  com- 
paratively feeble,  for  they  had  not  yet  got  well 
started. 

LcUer.—l  have  just  made  another  examina- 
tion, and  there  is  not  a  live  bug  in  the  whole  po- 
tato-patch, although  I  found  a  good  many  dead 
ones  on  the  vines,  and  a  good  manv  more  on  the 
ground.  Paris-green  powder  did  it,  without 
question;  and  vet  the  amount  used  was  so  small 
tnat  one  coula  scarcely  see  it  at  all  as  it  came 
from  the  gun.  Another  thing:  I  have  always 
been  prejudiced  against  liquid  Paris  green,  for 
it  is  so  liable  to  injure  the  foliage,  especially  if 
it  is  used  too  strong:  This  almost  Impercepti- 
bly fine  dost  could  scarcely  injure  the  most  del- 
icate plant.  I  am  sure,  however,  the  Leggett 
guns  are  too  expensive.  While  the  mechanism 
is  rather  nice,  a  machine  that  will  do  the  same 
work  ought  to  be  afforded  for  a  great  deal  less 
money.  There  is  no  need  of  adding  any  flour, 
lime,  or  any  other  dust,  to  the  Paris  green.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  guns  says  distinctly  that 
pure  Paris  green  properly  applied  is  better  than 
any  admixture  with  any  thing  else. 

dwarfIbssexJrape.':? 
8o  much  inquiry  continues  to  come  in  in  re- 
gard to  this  plant  that  we  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing which  we  clip  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturlgt: 

On  moderately  good  land,  in  this  State,  one  can 

raite  an  excellent  crop  of  Dwarf  Besez  rape,  which 

L  can  be  used  as  forage  to  feed  in  the  stables,  or  It 


can  be  pastured  with  as  good,  if  not  better,  results. 
We  have  grown  it  at  this  station  the  past  two  years, 
and  have  secured  at  the  first  cutting  from  8  to  12 
tons  per  acre  90  days  after  planting.  We  plant  In 
rows  28  to  80  inches  apart,  and  cultivate,  givfoflr  only 
surface  or  shallow  cultivation .  It  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, but  the  weeds  in  that  case  are  likely  to  make 
the  yield  per  acre  less  than  by  the  other  method. 
We  nave  allowed  it  to  reach  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  height  before  cutting  the  first  time,  and  even 
then  the  sheep  have  eaten  stalk  and  all,  not  leaving 
any  part  of  It.  It  is  necessary  to  starve  the  sheep 
to  eating  It  at  first.  They  will,  if  turned  into  the 
rape  patch,  eat  dry  irrass  before  they  will  touch  the 
rape;  but  if  kept  there  about  two  days  they  will 
take  to  it,  and  from  that  time  on  no  trouble  will  be 
experienced,  unless  It  is  to  keep  them  from  eating 
too  much.  I  know  of  ho  crop  that  is  so  easily  raised 
that  will  furnish  more  or  better  sheep  feed  to  the 
acre  than  the  rape.  It  may  be  sown  In  May,  and 
will  be  ready  for  pasturing  In  July  and  Augrust.  Or 
it  may  be  sown  in  June,  or  even  up  to  the  latter 

Sart  of  July,  and  thts>  last  seeding  will  furnish,  un- 
er  moderately  favorable  clrcumstanoes,  a  large 
amount  of  pasture  or  fodder.  On  Ohio  soil  it  may 
be  sown  after  taking  off  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  or 
after  harvesting  the  wheat.  Our  experience  Justi- 
fies the  remark  that  the  latter  seeding  grows  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  earlier,  indicating  that  It  is 
well  that  the  ground  should  be  pretty  warm  before 
seeding  In  the  spring.  After  the  first  cutting  or 
eating  off.  It  will  start  a  second  growth  and  will  con- 
tinue to  ff'row  until  after  the  ground  has  been  frosen 
several  times  in  the  fall.  We  have  had  it  growlug  on 
the  station  grounds  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. Rape  possesses  remarkable  fattening  proper- 
ties. The  nutritive  ratio  of  green  rape  as  given  by 
Wolfe  is  nearly  one  to  three,  while  that  of  red 
clover  in  blossom  is  hardly  one  to  six. 

The  other  side  of  the  rape  question  Is  found 
in  part,  at  least,  in  the  following  Interesting  facts: 
When  sheep  are  first  turned  In  on  rape:  or, 
rather,  after  they  have  got  to  eating'  It  nicely.  It 
Is  necessary  to  guard  against  turning  them  into  the 
rape  patch  when  they  are  very  hungry,  as  they  may 
overeat  and  suffer  from  indlgestron,  or  they  may 
die  from  bloating.  There  is  also  danger  or  liability 
of  purging  at  first.  Tf  the  sheep  have  access  to  an 
old  grass  pasture  when  first  turned  on  rape,  it  will 
be  very  effective  in  preventing  scours,  as  well  as 
other  disorders  likely  to  arise  from  Impaired  diges- 
tion. If  the  first  few  days  are  passed  without  trou- 
ble, it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  sheep  from  the 
rape  patch,  but  it  will  alwajrs  be  Judicious  to  look 
after  them  frequently.  The  greatest  obieotlon  J  find 
to  the  rape  plant  is  that  no  crop  depletes  the  soil 
more  rapidly.  It  Is  stated  that  lambs  fed  upon  rape 
flraln  from  seven  to  twelve  pounds  per  head  month- 
ly, and  that  an  acre  of  It  will  feed  over  thirty  sheep 
for  two  months. 

LATBB  FROM  OUR  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

At  this  date.  May  12,  It  Is  in  full  bloom,  and 
we  are  at  work  plowing  it  under.*  The  bees  are 
making  quite  a  roaring  upon  it,  and  especially 
the  bumble-bees.  I  tblnK  I  never  saw  so  many 
bumble  bees  on  a  small  area  before;  and  I  nev- 
er saw  as  many  Italians  on  the  same  area  of  red 
clover,  although  I  think  I  have  seen  more  on  a 
good  stand  of  alsike.  I  told  our  apiarist  that 
honey  was  coming  in,  for  I  could  smell  it  at  the 
entrances.  He  thought  not ;  but  next  morning 
he  said  I  was  right— the  bees  were  getting  a 
good  deal  of  honey.  It  does  not  follow,  howev- 
er, that  the  honey  comes  from  the  crimson  clo- 
ver, for  we  have  not  more  than  an  acre  that  is 
a  good  stand.  Up  in  the  swamp  garden  is  a 
piece  of  asparagus  that  has  never  been  cut,  as 
we  thought  it  was  not  old  enough.  The  conse- 
quence is,  it  is  as  high  as  your  head,  and  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  I  think  there  are  more  Italian  bees 
Dn  that  asparagus  — that  is,  more  bees  to  the 
*  square  inch  "  —  than  I  ever  saw  before.    The 

•  There  is  no  question  but  that  crimson  clover 
mellows  up  the  ground  and  furnishes  a  nice  rich 
soft  seed-bed,  for  potatoes  or  any  other  crop,  fully 
equal  to  a  heavy  growth  of  red  clover.  To  get  a  red- 
clover  stand  It  taies  a  part  of  two  years;  but  to  get 
an  equally  heavy  growth  —  root,  branch,  and  all— of 
crimson  clover.  It  takes  only  a  part  of  one  year. 
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happy  ham— or  happy  roar,  raiher— is  *'  like  the 
soand  of  many  waters'*— jufit  the  sound,  in  fact, 
that  ought  to  bring  ioy  to  the  bee-keeper*s 
heart.  Now,  if  we  could  have,  say,  100  acres  of 
asparagus,  where  It  Is  not  cut  for  market  at  all, 
I  rather  think  we  should  have  something  inter- 
esting to  tell  bee  keepers. 

This  morning.  May  13,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
Italian  bees  humming  disconsolately  over  the 
plowed  ground  where  the  crimson  clover  stood 
yesterday.  We  let  it  stand  for  bees  till  only  the 
tips  of  the  heads  were  yielding  honey.  Now.  if 
a  single  stalk  can  be  found  anywhere  that  did 
not  get  turned  under,  a  great  lot  of  bees  are 
pouncing  on  it.  And  this  reminds  me  that  the 
potato-beetles  are  out  in  greater  force,  too, 
than  I  ever  knew  before,  we  have  just  had  to 
fight  for  our  Thoroughbreds;  and  wherever  a 
volunteer  potato-stalk  comes  up  In  the  fields,  a 
dozen  bugs  or  more  pounce  on  It  at  once,  and 
devour  it  in  no  time. 

LATHYRUS   8ILVE8TRI8. 

This  is  now  fully  three  feet  high,  and  is  lust 
a  tangled  massof  solid  "  feed.*'  1  am  speaking, 
however,  of  the  little  plot  In  our  olant-beds. 
That  which  is  planted  off  In  fields  did  not  stand 
the  drouth  so  well  last  summer,  nor  has  It  stood 
the  terrible  freezing  and  thawing  so  well  this 
spring ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  I  think  it 
promises  well.  Why  do  not  more  people  tell  us 
now  It  has  turned  out  ?  Two  years  ago  we  sold 
certainly  more  than  1000  five-cent  packets  of 
the  seed. 

THE  WHITTAKEB  ONION  —  SEE  PAGE  751,  OCTO- 
BER. 1895. 

These  are  just  proving  to  be  immense. 
There  are  at  this  date,  May  13,  beautiful  on- 
ions, almost  as  large  as  bens*  eggs,  and  great 
bright-green  tops,  with  not  a  single  seed -stalk 
to  be  seen  In  the  whole  patch,  and  they  win- 
tered with  almost  as  perfect  a  stand  as  the 
Egyptian  winter  onion.  I  tell  you,  I  would  not 
take  a  good  lot  of  money  for  that  patch  of 
Whlttaker  onions.  In  size  they  are  ever  so 
much  ahead  of  the  White  Multiplier  or  Ameri- 
can Pearl  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  the 
large  bulbs,  when  mature,  are  fully  as  large  as 
the  average  Globe  Dan  vers  onion. 

THE    breed's  WEEDER. 

^  Since  printing  our  Illustration  on  page  231  we 
have  had  quite  a  little  experience  with  weed- 
ers;  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  they  can  be 
worked  on  our  clay  soil  much  better  than  we  ex- 

f)ected.  For  instance,  we  planted  a  piece  of 
and  to  peas,  beans,  and  corn,  all  the  same  day. 
The  seeds  were  all  put  In  with  a  common  grain- 
drill  having  part  of  the  holes  stopped  up.  Just 
before  the  seed  came  through  the  ground  we 
went  over  It  with  the  weeder  lengthwise,  level- 
ing up  the  drill-marks.  A  little  later  we  went 
over  ft  again  crosswise,  breaking  every  particle 
of  crust,  and  leveling  all  furrows  and  depres- 
sions nicely.  After  the  plants  were  well  up  we 
went  through  It  again  lengthwise,  and  the 
soil  was  stirred  perfectly  around  each  plant.  It 
is  just  as  If  you  had  taken  your  fingers  or  a  rake 
and  pulverized  and  loosened  the  surface  clear 
up  to  the  very  plant  Itself. 

There  Is  not  any  crust  any  where— not  even 
a  piece  an  Inch  square.  No  cultivator  has 
ever  been  put  on  to  the  soil  as  yet,  and  I  hard- 
ly think  It  will  need  one.  I  have  just  been  told 
that  a  neighbor  of  ours  raised  a  fine  crop  of 
com  last  year  from  a  ten- acre  lot,  taking  no 
other  tool  Into  the  fipld  after  the  corn  lyas 
planted  than  the  Breed's  weeder. 

Besides  the  one  illustrated  on  page  231,  we 
have  a  hand  weeder  on  wheels,  made  to  work 
especially  among  onion-plants,  and  this  ma- 
chine is  also  doing  splendid  work  among  all 


kinds  of  plants  too  close  for  a  horse  to  go 
through.  It  works  a  strip  of  ground  2W  ft.  wide; 
but  as  it  is  rather  hard  work  to  make  the  fin- 
gers go  down  to  a  good  depth  In  our  clav  soil, 
we  have  one  bov  to  pull  it  with  a  piece  of  rope 
while  another  does  the  pushing.  Two  boys,  14 
or  15  years  old.  it  strikes  me,  will  do  more  weed- 
ing, and  do  better  work,  than  a  gang  of  a  dozen 
In  the  ordinarv  way.  Of  course,  you  must  keep 
the  weeder  going,  and  never  let  any  weeds  get 
big  enough  to  slip  by  the  steel  fingers.  The 
question  may  arise,  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to 
stir  som^  kinds  of  soil  down  to  a  greater  depth 
than  the  weeder  does  it?  I  am  not  satisfied  in 
regard  to  this  point  aa  yet.  Our  Whlttaker 
onions  are  just  now  making  bulbs.  The  ground 
is  so  hard  that  it  heaves  up  in  little  chunks 
around  the  onion-bulbs.  I  am  going  to  try  a 
part  of  the  patch  by  running  the  single-tooth 
wheel -hoe  between  the  rows,  say  two  or  three 
Inches  deep,  so  as  to  loosen  the  ground  a  little 
deeper.  Yon  see  these  onions  nave  stood  all 
winter.  The  ground  has  not  been  plowed  or 
harrowed  except  the  surf  ace- working  we  have 
already  given  It. 

PLUMS  AND  CHICKENS. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  who  grows  plums  and 
raises  chickens  has  just  brought  me  a  branch 
of  great  beautiful  green  plums,  without  a  cur- 
culio  sting  on  any  one  of  them;  and  be  says 
every  plum  on  the  whole  tree  is  absolutely  free 
from  damage.  This  tree  stands  In  a  little  en- 
closure where  a  dozen  chickens  are  kept.  Of 
course,  they  keep  the  ground  entlrelv  bare,  and  . 
catch  every  insect  which  unluckily  drops  with- 
in their  reach.  Other  plum-trees  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  poultry  are  fenced  away  from 
the  trees,  have  scarcely  a  perfect  plum— they 
are  all  stung  by  the  curcullo.  Now.  this  thing 
Is  not  exactly  new;  but  why  is  it  that  chickens 
are   not   more   used   to  protect  plums?    The 

&lum-trees  in    the  chicken -yard    have  never 
een  "  bumped  **  once,  to  shake  off  the  Insects. 

WHEN  18  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PLANT  POTATOES? 

Much  depends  upon  the  season  as  well  as 
upon  the  locality.  All  things  considered,  for 
our  locality  I  should  say  now.  We  have  bad, 
however,  for  years,  excellent  crops  of  potatoes 
when  planted  all  through  the  month  of  June. 
We  put  them  In  as  soon  as  some  other  crop  is  off 
and  a  piece  of  ground  Is  vacant.  Certain  varie- 
ties of  early  potatoes  have  also  done  well  when 
planted  the  fore  part  of  July.  The  very  best 
crop  of  Freeman  we  ever  raised  was  planted  In 
July,  after  strawberries.  Monroe  Seedling  also 
does  nicely  for  late  planting  providing  the  seed, 
like  our  own,  was  raised  from  a  late  planting 
the  year  before.  Early  Ohio.  Freeman,  Monroe 
Seedling,  and  the  New  Craig,  are  all  keeping 
nlc*»ly  so  far  In  spite  of  the  severe  hot  weather; 
and  each  and  all  of  them  are  In  good  condition 
for  planting.        

THE  CRAIOS  FOR    A   LATB   SPRING    TABLS    POTATO. 

Mr.  Root;— Those  Craig  potatoes  In  my  cellar 
are  still  In  good  condition— In  much  better  shape 
than  several  other  sorts  I  have  Just  planted  for  a 
dealer;  viz..  Carman  No.  8.  Great  Divide.  Pere  Man- 
or, Table  King,  Banner,  Pride  of  the  South,  Brow- 
nell's  Winner.  King  of  Early.  Barly  Wisconsin. 
Salzer  BRrllest,  Champion  of  the  World,  WiscooMn 
Beauty.  Maule's  Thoroughbred.  Burpee's  Extra 
Early.  Arizona,  and  others.       C.  N.  Flarsburoh. 

Leslie,  Mich.,  May  4. 

J  may  explain  to  our  readers  that  friend  F. 
grew  quite  a  quantity  of  Craig  potatoes  for  us 
last  season.  His  report  agrees  with  ours  exact- 
ly. The  Craig  potatoes  are  firm,  solid,  and 
have  scarcely  a  perceptible  sprout,  while  al- 
most all  other  varieties  have  suffered  n>ore  or 
less  from  the  recent  hot  weather  in  April;  and 
so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  at  this  season  of 
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the  year  as  a  table  potato  they  are  second  to 
Done  anless  It  Is  the  New  Queen  and  Freeman. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  such 
tremendous  yielders  in  most  localities,  I  think 
is  destined  to  make  them  valuable. 


MAULE'H  NEW  T  BOROUGH  BRED  POTATO;    A   REPORT 

PROM  THEM  OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS,  PROM 

OOLD8BORO,  N.  C. 

Friend  Root:— They  are  In  fnll  bloom,  and  have 
been  for  several  days  past  The  tubers  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter— the  largest  ones.  They 
are  setting  them  very  nicely  all  along  the  root  from 
bottom  to  top.  and  well  spaced  apart,  and  distant 
from  the  main  root  or  stem,  all  of  which  are  good 
points.  They  are  not  as  «i  rty,  nor  as  vigorous  grow- 
ers, as  is  the  White  Bliss  Triumph  up  to  this  date. 
How  this  will  compare  further  on  will  have  to  l>e 
determined  by  later  experiroenta  I  am  satisfied  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  better  pot^itoes  than  Maule*s 
Freeman  or  Irish  Daisy— stronger  growers  and  bet- 
ter yielders,.  etc. 

THE  COLORADO  BUGS  HAVE  ALREADY  PASSED  THEIR 

OPINION  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 

THOROUGHBRED. 

I  met  Mr.  T.  B.  Parker,  who.  by  the  way.  bought  a 
barrel  of  Thoroughbreds  of  Maule,  and  let  several 
partii's  have  a  peek  of  them.  My  brother-in-law  and 
myself  each  got  some  from  Parker;  and  our  experi- 
ence has  been  all  the  same  with  respect  to  potato- 
bugs.  They  appeared  with  the  potatoes  as  they 
came  above  ground  in  early  spring.  I  have  one  acre 
of  the  Whit«  Triumph,  separated  only  about  forty 
vards  from  the  Thoroughbreds,  and  I  have  found 
bogs  on  but  abont  three  or  four  hills  of  the  Tri- 
umph. In  the  last  few  days,  while  quite  a  while  ago 
1  treated  the  entire  patch  of  Thoroughbreds  to  kill 
the  bugs  that  were  all  over  the  plot. 
►  Parker  has  half  an  ai're  of  Thoroughbreds,  and 
about  six  acres  of  the  Triumph,  lying  right  by  the 
side  of  the  Thoroughbreds.  He  says  he  has  more 
bugs  on  the  latter  than  on  all  the  rest  of  his  six 
acres.  So  we  concluded  that  Maule's  potatoes  are 
"thorough  '*  as  to  bugs  as  well  as  to  potatoes. 

Goldsboro.  N.  C,  May  12.  A.  L  Swikson. 


Health  Notes. 


the  head;  and  with  hot  water  at  hand,  a  good 
*'hot  supper"  is  made  ready  in  less  than  a 
miniue. 

KAFIB  CORN  AS  A  "HEALTH  FOOD." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  April  15.  from  the  pen  of  F.  D. 
Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture: 

Important  developments  in  the  adaptability  of 
these  new  grains  for  milling  and  food  purposes 
seem  likely  in  the  near  future. 

The  product  of  these  grains  is  on  the  market  to 
some  extent  as  ** Kafir  meal,"  "Kafir  flour," 
"Kaflreua,"  **  Kafir  Graham,"  etc.,  and  challenffes 
comparison  with  any  of  the  so-called  '*bealtn" 
flours,  at  one-half  or  one  third  their  prices. 


To  vour  article  on  zwieback  you  might  have  added, 
*  Zwieback  dissolved  in  hot  water,  sweetened,  makes 


the  best  baby -food. 
Long  Prairie,  Minn. 


C.  Harksns. 


hobuck'8  malted  milk. 
After  reading  what  Is  said  on  page  365  I  made 
some  experiments  lo  see  If  I  could  get  the  bees 
to  take  Horlick*s  malted  milk  as  they  take  rye 
flour,  but  I  did  not  succeed:  but  1  did  succeed 
in  finding  it  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
strengthening  food  prod  acts  for  myself  of  any 
thing  I  have  ever  gotten  hold  of.  In  fact,  it 
seems  almost  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  little 
package  of  this  powder,  that  can  be  easily  car- 
ried in  the  vest  pocket,  would  furnish  so  much 
strength  and  endurance.  The  way  I  use  it  is 
as  follows:  Put  a  heaping  t^easpoonful  into  a 
teacup,  and  pour  on  the  hot  water.  Stir  it  up, 
and  it  is  ready  to  take.  Some  of  our  folks  put 
in  salt  and  pepper,  and  they  say  it  resembles 
oyster  broth.  My  favorite  way  is  to  prepare  a 
cupful  as  above,  and  then  break  in  pieces  of 
rye  zwieback,  which  we  get  from  the  Battle 
Creek  folks.  After  trying  all  kinds  of  bread, 
including  whole-wheat  flour,  I  have  settled 
down  on  zwieback  made  of  rye  bread  as  fur- 
nishing more  strength  than  anv  of  the  others; 
and  with  the  malted  milk  it  makes  a  most  com- 
plete ration.  Permit  me  to  say  again  that  it  is 
simply  astonishing  to  think  a  teaspoonful  (or 
even  a  tablespoon ful,  if  you  choose)  of  malted 
milk  can  contain  so  much  nourishment.  The 
onlv  drawback  that  I  know  of  is  that  it  Is  tol- 
erably expensive;  and  yet  it  is  not  more  so  than 
ever  so  many  other  things  that  we  buy  for  food, 
and  think  nothing  of  it  As  a  concentrated 
food— that  is,  something  that  can  be  compress- 
ed into  small  bulk,  and  with  little  weight— my 
impression  is  that  malted  milk  stands  nearly  at 


Special  Notices  ia  the  Line  of  Qardeains:,  Etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

VBOBTABLB-PLANTS  FOR  MAY  16. 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  every  thing  mentioned  In 
our  last  Issue,  and  our  sweet- potato-plants  are  now 
in  excellent  trim  to  set  out.  Until  further  notice 
we  will  furnish  the  Yellow  Jersey  sweet  potato  and 
the  yellow  Peabody  Yams  at  26  cent3  per  100,  or  12.00 
per  1000  The  General  Grant  bunch  sweet  potato 
and  bunch  vam  will  be  40  cents  per  100.  If  wanted 
by  mail,  add  25  cents  for  postage. 

Strawberry-plauts  are  now  too  far  along  to  send 
out  safely,  as  they  are  covered  with  blossoms  and 
green  fruit.  As  long  runners  are  already  out,  how- 
ever, with  seasonable  rains  we  shall  have  new 
plantA  ready  to  ship,  some  varieties  in  June.  We 
will  notify  you  when  they  are  ready. 

We  have  some  very  nice  Prlzetaker  onion-sets,  as 
large  as  a  leadpencU,  or  larger,  at  only  16  cents  per 
100,  or  11.00  per  1000.  If  wanted  by  mall  add  10  cents 
per  100  for  postage.  This  is  more  than  the  postage 
given  in  the  price  list,  because  they  are  extra  large 
and  strong.  

A  DOLLAR'S  WORTH  OF  SEVO  POTATOES  TO  EVERY- 
BODY WHO  SENDS  I7S  A   DOLLAR  FOR 
OLBANINGS. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  dollar  is  for  past, 

S resent,  or  future.  Whoever  pays  us  a  dollar  for 
LEANINGS  gets  a  dollar's  worth  of  potatoes;  and 
whoever  pajrs  "us  a  dollar  for  seed  potatoes  has  a 
dollar's  worth  of  Gleanings  if  he  wants  it.  We 
have  still  remaining  the  following  kinds:  Early 
Ohio.  Freeman,  Lee's  Favorite,  New  Queen,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  State  of  Maine,  Kural 
New-Yorker,  and  New  Craig.  For  prices  see  page 
86«,  last  issue.  New  Craig  Jar  the  rest  of  the  seastm 
only  75  cents  per  husheU  or  $2.00  per  barrel ;  seconds, 
one-half  price. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  given 
away  already,  and  there  are  hundreds  more  to  be 
glyen  to  the  subscribers  of  Gleanings.  All  you 
have  to  do  Is  to  pay  up  arrears,  or  send  In  money  In 
advance.  Every  dollar  you  send  us  for  Gleanings 
entitles  you  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  choice  seed  pota- 
toes. Fou  can  make  your  own  selection  from  the 
above-named  varieties. 


THE  BEB-KEBPERS'  ARMENIAN  FUND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged 177  97 

F.I.  Weaver,  Courtney.  Texas 2  00 

E.  Pickup,  Limerick.  Ill 1  (H) 

J.  P.  Cooper,  PIkevi lie,  Tenn 1  00 

$«1  J*7 


I  shall  want  Gleanings  as  long  as  I  keep  bees,  so 
don't  stop  it,  even  if  I  am  back  a  little.  The  ser- 
mons, footnotes,  and  gardening  help  me  much. 

Yarmouth,  Me.,  March  28.  L.  B.  True. 
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May  15. 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Ou 
chard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Parle,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Oid. 


Eleffant  188  page  cataloffae  free. 


Half  sared 


_„ ^  „        „ Send  for  it  before  buying. 

by  dealing  direct.    Try  It.    Seeds,  Plants,  Balb«,  Small  Trees,  etc..  sent 
by  mall  to  any  office  In  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  f  releht. 
Sale  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42ndlfear«   lOOO  Acres.  39  OreenlioiiMflL 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,      Box  301     PainmHIt.  0. 
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Young  Queens  by  Return  Hail " 


from  the  Soul  h.  bred  from  our  hardy  strain  of  Gray  Carnlolans  and  Golden  Italians     Untested  queen,  76c; 
tested.  tl.SO.    I r  you  want  a  fine  Imported  or  a  select  testfd  breeding-queen,  or  bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonleH.  we  osn  furnish  you  at  bottom  prices.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
SatUfactitm  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART  S  CO.,  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


BEE-SOPPLIES. 

Largest  stock  and 

greatest  variety  in 

lUie  West.    Best 

!  goods  at  lowest 

prices.    Catalog  of 

75  pages  free. 
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E,  Kretchmer,  Bed  Oak,  la. 

•^  r\  g\  y'  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  w  I  l^v  remember  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
1 1^  ^71 1  headquarters  for  Italian  queens, 
M,\J  ^  \^  leather  colored  or  grolden,  your 
choice.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  efforts  lam  trying  to  merit  vour 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90o:  6  for  14.60. 
Tested,  $1.00:  6  for  95.00.  Breeder.  12.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  I.  Root  Co. 
W.  H.  LAW5,  Lavaca,  :»eb.Co..  Ark. 
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Horlick's 


Malted  Milk 


For  Invalids. 

It  is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of 
malted  grain  combined  and  evapora^'ed  tu 
dryness.  It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant, invigorating,  and  nutritious  foods  im- 
aginable. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for 
invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prastratlon.  dyspepsia, 
or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact, 
wherever  a  highly  nutritious  and  at  the 
same  time  easily  digested  food  Is  required. 

It  makes  an  excellent  table  drink  in 
place  of  tea.  coffee,  or  cocoa,  being  far 
more  healthful  and  nutritious. 

Prepared  by  simply  dissolving  In  hot  or 
cold  water,  or  It  may  be  eaten  dry. 

Correspondence  solicited,  and  samples 
free. 

Horlick's  Pood  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 
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Pl0a»e  mention  this  paper. 


TEDS  AND   PLANTS 

\  At  reduced  prices  for  1896.  Beat  v 
new  and  old.  See  our  Market  Oar-  ^ 
dener*s  price  list.  Special  offers 
.  on  some  articles  that  you  may  want.  Many ; 
^  seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  packet.  iaF~  Send  lOc  \ 
\  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  a  packet  | 
I  each  of  Prisetaker  onion.  New  imperial  toma-] 
^  to,  best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pkt.  of  choice  \ 
\  mixed  flowers.  i 

\  Christian  Weckesser,  Nia|i:ara  Falls,  N.  Y.  | 

^  f       Do  you  want  regular  old-fashioned  A 

^fl^yl    No  1  Italian  queens?    We*ve  got 'em  at 
•/        the  Evergreen  Apiary,  Quebeck,  Tenn. 
Queens.  76c,  tl.OO,  and  tl.50;  nuclei,  tl.75,  t225,  and 
12.75.    Big  discount  on  quantities. 

COOPER  ft  OILLBTT. 

TAKE  NOTIOEI 

s:  OEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 

S  I  **    for  prices  on  One-piece  Baaswood  Sections,  Bee- 

=  hives.  Shipping-crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 

£  kers,  etc.  PAGE  A  LYON  MFG.  00  . 

5  Stfdb  New  London.  Wis. 

-■  In  wrltdncr  to  adTertlm^rs  pleaiie  mention  thin  iMiper. 

I  I  If  You  Don't  Read    -  - 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 


Vi.   W.  GARY,  OOLJ9AIN,  MASS, 


QUEENS 


[Jnt tested,  50c :  doz.,  t6.00 
Warranied,  60c;  "  7.00 
Tesled,  76c;  **  8.00 
Select  tested,  tl.fiO 
Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  In  our  /ara  bushels  of  drones 
from  Imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mlsmated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  sent 
out.  Remember  tbHt  we  are  in  the  far  South,  sod 
can  send  queens  by  return  mall.  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  office,  Decatur. 

CLEVELAND  BROS.,  Stanper,  MiM.o 
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The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

^  cyclopedia  of  evcrj'  thing  pei-- 
•^  tainingto  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  I.  Hoot,  with  largo  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  UooT.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  800  original  engrav- 
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Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  coloi*s  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  0:1 
application.    ^,        -  - 

Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Beekeepers 

is  another  one  of  our  spechd- 
ties.  Having,  as  wo  do,  the 
best  of 

Printing  Facilities, 
SItilled  Workmen, 

and  an  enormouslylargc  col- 
lection of  cuts  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 
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Gbape  pollen  Is  light  yellow. 

Prospects  still  brilliant  for  a  crop  of  honey, 
May  18. 

The  Iowa  Homestead  reports  an  utter  failure 
with  crimson  clover  sowed  on  50  acres  with 
timothy  in  August. 

I  DiDN*T  KHOW  alslke  could  grow  so  big.  An 
acre  on  my  place  has  lots  of  leaves  measuring 
2  inches  by  IX*  Bees  are  working  busily  on  it 
May  18. 

Melt  honey  slowly.  It  takes  time.  It  takes 
time  at  213",  and  very  much  more  time  at  150**. 
Melted  at  150''  it's  all  right,  and  312*'  iVs  ruined. 
Give  it  half  a  day  to  melt  a  gallon. 

nsveb  had  combs  troubled  with  worms 
after  they  had  stayed  out  over  winter  where 
they  coald  freeze,  and  I  never  had  a  set  of 
combs  on  which  a  colony  of  bees  died  in  spring 
that  failed  to  become  wormy,  if  not  cared  for. 
[So  here.— Ed.] 

M.  Boris  Spcerer,  in  U  Apiculteur,  says 
liberty  of  the  press  is  a  fine  thing;  but  he  thinks 
the  insertion  of  many  articles  without  being 
accompanied  by  "rectifying  notes  such  as  the 
footnotes  of  Gleanings  and  Revue,''  is  not  lib- 
erty but  anarchy ! 

We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  in  some 
cases  bee-stings  cure  rheumatism,  while  in 
others  they  produce  no  effect.  And  I  don't 
think  it  makes  so  much  difference  what  kind 
of  rheumatism  as  what  kind  of  people.  You 
know  stings  affect  different  people  very  differ- 
ently. 

"  It  is  more  common,"  says  James  Heddon, 
apparently  indorsed  by  Hutchinson,  "to  find 
imperfect  honey  in  the  comb  than  in  the  ex- 
tracted form."  Is  that  so?  I  feel  pretty  sure 
it's  just  the  other  way  where  I've  had  a  chance 
to  observe.  [It  depends  upon  what  is  meant 
by  "imperfect  honey."  If  they  mean  ripened, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you.— Ed.] 


Very  level  was  the  head  of  the  editor  of 
Review  when  he  said, "  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
all  this  opposition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Union  comes  about  from  a  lack  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  matter."  I  don't  remember 
seeing  a  single  objection  that  was  founded  on 
fact  and  not  fancy. 

"The  lines  op  reading  are  very  seldom 
diagonal  to  the  edges."  I  read  on  p.  391,  and 
that  made  me  measure  the  page  on  which  I 
was  reading,  only  to  find  the  margin  ^  inch 
wider  at  top  than  bottom.  I  don't  like  to  read 
things  that  make  me  see  faults  in  others  that 
didn't  trouble  me  before. 

M.  SiBiLLB  seriously  proposes  to  domesticate 
the  bumble-bee,  so  as  to  start  out  in  the  spring 
with  a  full  colony  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
with  a  single  bee.  A  page  and  a  half  of  UApir 
cuUeur  is  given  to  the  matter;  but  I  don't 
clearly  learn  just  what  advantage  is  expected 
from  it  if  he  should  succeed. 

I  recant!  I've  always  said  I  never  saw  bees 
work  on  strawberries;  but  this  year  they're  at 
it,  sure.  [If  you  didn't  claim  any  more  than 
that  you  didn't  see  them,  why  recant?  Now 
that  you  have  seen  them,  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  acknowledging  it.  But,  say,  do  you 
mean  that  the  bees  worked  on  the  blossoms  or 
on  the  berries  ?— Ed.] 

M.  Bbrtrand,  editor  Revue  Internationale^ 
thinks  the  novice  in  Europe  will  do  well  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  with  native  bees.  He 
hints  that  the  black  bees  of  America  are  not  as 
good  as  in  Europe*  [This  is  quite  likely  true. 
The  British  favor  their  blacks;  but  over  in  this 
country  they  are  pretty  much  tabooed  by  up- 
to-date  bee-keepers.— Ed.] 

Ratubr  COOL  of  Hutchinson  and  Rambler  to 
decide  there  will  be  no  more  important  im 
provements  in  appliances  for  the  production  of 
honey.  How  do  you  know?  [We  must  judg- 
the  future  largely  by  the  past.  If  there  \< 
nothing  new  in  store  for  us,  then  the  past  has 
failed  to  bring  us  progress.  What  of  the  ex- 
tractor, the  movable  frame,  comb  foundation, 
bee-smokers,  bee  escapes,  and  a  myriad  of 
"little  comforts"? 
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The  RA.ILEY  supeb,  p.  385,  is  not  new.  Mr. 
E^nk  sent  me  a  super  of  that  kind  years  ago. 
Nice  when  it  works  just  right,  but  I  think  it 
doesn't  continue  to  work  all  right.  Shrinkage, 
you  know.  Nice  to  empty,  but  **  Ed.'*  is  wrong 
in  thinking  it  can  be  filled  more  easily  than  T 
super;  also  in  thinking  that  sections  would  be 
brought  nearer  the  brood-nest. 

Collecting  bad  debts  turns  out  to  be  another 
of  your  specialties,  friend  A.  I.,  p.  397.  I  wish 
you'd  try  your  hand  on  the  only  bee-keeper 
that  ever  tried  to  defraud  me.  I'll  give  you  120 
per  cent  commission.  I  sent  him  a  book  on 
faith  several  years  ago.  and  can't  get  a  word  of 
reply.  He's  not  dead,  for  a  communication 
signed  by  him  appears  in  last  Gleanings. 

You  MAY  RBMBBfBBR  I  had  a  patch  of  crimson 
clover  sowed  May,  1895.  It  bloomed  last  sum- 
mer, but  was  still  green  when  winter  came. 
This  spring  it  seemed  about  ail  gone;  but  now. 
May  16,  there's  quite  a  lot,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  a 
stand,  and. bees  are  busy  on  the  blossoms.  And 
isn't  it  beautiful !  [There  is  certainly  no  pret- 
tier sight  on  a  farm  than  a  field  of  this  clover. 
-Ed.] 

Skylabk,  dear  Skylark,  what  does  ail  you? 
Have  yon  and  Doolittle  both  gone  daft?  Be- 
cause I  said  in  A,  B.  J„  p.  211,  that  a  heavy 
shipment  of  California  honey  north  made  com- 
petition, you  seem  to  understand  that  I  object  to 
tne  competition.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  I 
never  thought  of  objecting.  You've  as  good  a 
right  in  Chicago  as  I.  Please  correct  right 
away  before  some  one  else  jumps  on  me. 

It's  kind  of  friend  Porter  to  tell  you  the 
faults  he  finds  in  Gleanings;  but,  pray,  what 
possible  good  can  several  pages  of  such  criti- 
cism do  us  readers?  Keep  'em  to  yourself, 
hereafter,  and  don't  print  any  in  the  number 
you  send  me.  [It  is  because  I  should  like  to 
know  what  others  think  about  it.  If  our  read- 
ers don*t  want  such  criticismsjet  them  speak 
out  and  1*11  keep  'em  to  myself  hereafter.— Ed.] 

I  WISH  some  one  opposed  to  amalgamation 
would  give  a  synopsis  of  the  objections— not 
groundless  objections,  but  those  that  have  at 
least  a  little  ground  to  rest  on.  Number 'em 
too.  please,  so's  to  save  trouble  of  counting. 
[Tlie  majority  are  opposed  to  having  an  inter- 
national organization.  The  quickest  and  most 
feasible  way  is  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
Noiih  American,  and  make  the  Union  what 
you  and  the  rest  of  us  want  it  to  be.— Ed.] 

J.  B.  Kellen,  editor  Luxemhxirq  Blenen- 
zeltung,  discusses  the  proper  place  for  the  fly- 
hoie,  or  entrance,  to  a  hive.  In  this  country 
it's  almost  universally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hive.  In  Germany  it  is  at  the  bottom  in  some 
localities,  in  others  at  top,  and  in  others  at  the 
middle.  Herr  Kellen  thinks  the  rafdile  point 
is  best  for  the  health  of  the  bees.  I'm  quite  in- 
clined to  favor  a  small  hole  at  the  middle  in 


addition  to  the  bottom  entrance.  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man, of  Hoffman-frame  fame,  a  German,  favors 
two  entrances— one  at  the  bottom  and  one  part 
way  up.  When  I  visited  him  the  bees  used 
both  entrances  very  freely.— Ed. 1 


AN  *' infallible  "  WAY  TO  SELL  HONEY. 

1  have  read  of  many  ways  to  sell  honey  in 
the  home  market,  but  none  of  them  satisfies 
me.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  home  mar- 
ket. There  are  fifty  bee-keepers— yes,  a  hun- 
dred—for every  city  and  town  in  California. 
Then  many  workingmen  who  live  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  towns  keep  a  few  colonies  and  sell 
the  surplus  to  their  neighbors.  But,  worst  of 
all,  many  gentlemen  keep  a  few  bees  at  their 
country  residences,  to  su|»ply  their  families 
with  honey.  This  last  is  an  outrage,  and 
should  be  stopped  by  the  Union.  What  busi- 
ness has  a  gentleman  with  bees,  anyhow  ?  So 
we  have  been  compelled  to  sell  to  dealers,  and 
take  what  we  could  get.  I  took  a  ton  of  honey 
to  San  Diego,  and,  failing  to  get  a  fair  offer 
from  the  dealers,  I  drove  around  to  a  fine  large 
retail  store  and  went  in.  I  stood  listlessly  look- 
ing about,  as  if  I  wanted  nothing  and  cared  for 
nothing  in  all  the  world,  only  to  be  let  alone. 
Soon  a  man  stepped  up  to  me. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?  What  can  we  do  for 
you?" 

'"  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  but  yon  can  do 
something  for  yourself  if  yon  so  wish.  I  have 
a  fine  article  of  comb  honey  for  sale." 

**  Well,  I  just  promised  Thompson  to  look  at 
a  lot  he  has  just  above,  near  the  coruer." 

I  walked  out  and  stood  on  the  tow-path  nntil 
he  returned,  nail -puller  in  hand. 

When  he  opened  the  first  case  he  started  np 
and  shouted,  "Thompson!  Come  here!"  to  the 
owner  of  the  other  honey.  "  Look  here,  Thomp- 
son; here  is  honey  r 

"Where  do  you  make  this  honey?"  asked 
Mr.  Thompson. 

I  looked  at  him  rather  contemptuously*  and 
asked,  '*  Are  you  a  bee-keeper?  Do  yoa  make 
your  honey?  Bees  gather  mine  from  the  flow- 
ers." 

"Well,  Thompson,"  laughed  the  storekeeper, 
"  if  you  do,  you  have  made  a  bad  job  of  it  this 
year.  But  the  gentleman  will  gratify  you  by 
giving  his  name  and  where  he,  M ,  gather- 
ed his  honey." 

**  My  name  is  Skylark— the  great  and  renown 
ed  Skylark,  known  and  beloved  wherever  the 
music  of  the  bee  breaks  the  morning  silence  or 
floats  on  the  evening  air.  My  name  is  Skylark, 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture." 
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*•  Who  Is  he  ?  "  asked  Thompson. 

**6LEANrN6S  IN  BsE  CULTURE !  The  greatest 
^•periodical  in  the  world,  and  yon  ask  me 
who  [shef  and  you  a  bee-keeper!" 

Here  there  was  a  groat  roar  of  laughter  at 
Mr.  Thompson's  expense;  for  by  this  time  the 
sidewalk  and  half  the  street  were  blocked  up 
with  people. 

"  Bat  how  do  you  get  such  nice  honey  ?  I 
want  to  get  white  honey  too." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Thompson,  In  your  locality,  and 
with  your  management,  you  will  have  to  do 
two  things— "  . 

"That's  It— that's  what  I  want  to  know," 
said  Thompson. 

"In  the  first  place,  subscribe  for  Glbakinos 
IS  Bke  Culture,  11.00  per  year,  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
Medina,  Ohio.  In  the  second  place,  scrub  down 
each  Individual  bee  with  soap  and  water,  every 
morning,  during  the  honey  season. 

At  this,  there  was  another  wild  roar  of  laugh- 
ter and  a  clapping  of  hands.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  however,  at  this  moment  a  donkey, 
abont  a  hundred  yards  down  the  street,  gave 
three  of  the  most  unearthly  brays  that  I  ever 
heard  in  the  donkey  kingdom.  An  urchin  in 
the  crowd  cried  out,  **  There's  another  feller 
that  want's  to  sell  his  honey." 

This  brought  down  the  house— or,  rather,  the 
street.  At  this  point  the  partner  of  the  mer- 
chant mounted  a  box  in  the  doorway,  and 
shonted, "  John !  buy  the  whole  load  and  get 
that  lunati^  away!" 

*'  Well,"  said  the  storekeeper  meekly, ''  will 
yoQ  let  up  if  I  take  25  cases  at  the  price  you 
name?" 

"  I  will,  with  great  pleasure;  and  I  am  only 
sorry  I  did  not  let  up  before  that  other  donkey 
setup  his  opposition  song.  But.  gentlemen,  I 
am  still  the  far-famed,  undaunted,  nnterrified 
Skylark,  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  even 
if  a  ragged  nrchin  did  turn  the  lacgh  on  me. 
This  circus  is  now  ad journed— to  be  renewed  in 
some  other  part  of  the  city." 

I  was  not  long  in  selling  out.  This  is  truly 
an  infallible  way  of  selling  honey.  But  I  don't 
want  you  fellows  to  b<^  going  round  in  the  East- 
ern cltips,  representing  yourselves  to  be  the 
true,  original,  and  unadulterated  Skylark,  of 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  If  you  do,  you 
will  be  detected,  for  some  one  will  ask  yon  to 
lend  him  a  bale  of  undeveloped  Intellect,  and 
you  won't  have  it  about  your  clothes." 

the  CALIFORNIA  HONEY    EXCHANGE. 

I  see  that  Rambler  has  full  charge  of  the 
California  Honey  Exchange.  This  is  as  it 
should  be— a  professional  boe  keeper  at  the 
head  of  it.  When  the  Association  announced 
that  the  secretary  need  not  be  a  bee-keeper  T 
thought  they  had  made  a  great  mistake.  Jn 
fact,  I  did  not  see  how  any  other  than  a  pro- 
fessional could  carry  on  the  business.  As  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Youngken,  the  former  sec- 


retary, got  tangled  up  with  aplcultural  terms 
and  names,  and  voluntarily  resigned.  The  di- 
rectors at  once  put  J.  H.  Martin  (Rambler)  at 
the  head  of  the  Exchange,  satisfied  that  he 
could  Jerk  the  kinks  out  of  all  the  aplcultural 
terms  at  the  present  time  out  of  Jail. 
the  pacific  bee  journal. 

The  Pacific  Bee  Journal  for  April  comes  to 
us  in  a  new  Sunday  dress.  It  is  very  much  im- 
proved, inside  and  out.  In  the  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  are  Skylark,  Prof.  Cook,  and 
Rambler.  What  more  do  you  want  to  carry 
any  periodical  on  to  success  ?  If  you  fellows  in 
the  East  want  to  know  any  thing  about  bees 
yon  had  better  subscribe  at  once. 

What  has  become  of  the  Rural  Kanaan,  n6e 
The  Kansas  Bee  keeper  t  Has  it,  too,  given  up 
the  ghost?  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  it  for 
two  months.  It  had  entirely  too  many  depart- 
ments to  be  Intelligently  conducted  by  one  per- 
soft.  Every  one  is  not  a  Skylark— not  by  a  long 
shot— equal  to  any  occasion. 


TWO  8TABTEB8  IN  A  BKOTIOll. 


HOW  TO  fasten  foundation  IN  BROOD-FRAMES 
AND  SECTIONS. 


By  B.  Taylor. 

Mr.  B.  Taylor:— I  see  by  your  article  la  Gleanings, 
page  102,  that  you  use  two  pieces  of  foundation  In 
sections.  Will  you  please  explain  to  me  how  you 
put  it  in,  and  what  kind  of  section- holder  you  use? 
I  have  been  using  the  T  tins  and  full  sheets  in  sec 
tions;  but  last  year  they  came  down  and  caused 
lots  of  trouble.  I  puc  foundation  in  with  the  foot- 
presser,  so  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  work 
them.  My  sections  are  hard  to  clean.  I  also  use 
the  i%xiHxlS^  Root  smooth  section  and  L.  hive. 
You  will  confer  a  great  favor  if  you  will  please  an- 
swer and  make  plain  these  few  points. 

Crestline,  O.  Abraham  Koontz. 

Mr.  Boot;— The  letter  above  given  is  a  sample 
of  many  I  have  received  lately.  The  question 
of  putting  the  foundation  both  into  sections 
and  brood  frames  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  is  generally  supposed,  if  we  would  have 
the  brood  combs  in  the  best  condition,  and  the 
section  honey  of  fine  finish  and  best  shipping 
condition.  In  my  early  experience  in  using 
sections  I  fastened  the  foundation  with  melted 
wax.  u<4lDg  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  many  other 
mf^thods  of  doing  the  work.  I  had  no  trouble 
from  foundation  falling  out;  but  the  method 
was  slow,  and  the  job  not  as  neat  as  I  wished; 
so  when  the  pressure  machines  were  brought 
out  I  at  once  adopted  them  and  used  that  way 
for  many  years,  but  never  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion; for,  with  all  my  care,  more  or  less  found- 
ation would  come  loose;  and  a  few  pieces  be- 
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coming  detached  in  a  so  per  would  spoil  the 
whole  super  of  honey  for  fancy  goods.  As  that 
was  the  only  grade  of  honey  I  was  ever  satisfied 
with,  I  was  greatly  annoyed  at  any  cause  of 
failure.  So  I  nzperimented  for  years  to  perfect 
a  pressure  machine  that  would  fasten  the  start- 
ers (I  had  not  used  full  sheets  as  yet),  so  they 
would  never  get  loose,  hut  I  did  not  succeed;  so 
when  the  heated-plate  machines  were  men- 
tioned I  at  once  constructed  one  that  worked 
like  a  charm.  The  question  of  putting  either 
starters  or  full  sheets  in  sections  seemed  for 
ever  settled;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed,  es- 
pecially in  using  full  sheets  of  extra-thin  found- 
ation. I  tried  several  of  the  highly  recommend- 
ed machines;  but  with  all  my  care,  the  sheets 
of  foundation  would  frequently  come  loose  and 
spoil  a  super  of  fine  honey.  During  the  last  five 
years  of  poor  honey  crops  the  evil  has  been 
greatly  increased ;  for  in  each  of  those  years  we 
had  Imany  unused  supers  of  prepared  sections 
left  over  to  be  used  another  year ;  and  ihe 
foundation  fastened  by  the  heated- plate  ma- 
chines was  always  in  such  condition,  when  we 
wanted  to  use  them  again,  that  the  sections  had 
to  be  taken  from  the  supers  and  returned  again. 
This  caused  more  waste  of  time  and  material 
than  I  could  afford  ;oand  three  years  ago  I  re- 
turned tQ  the  melted-wax  plan,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  this  is  a  final  settlement  of  the  question 
of  [fastening  foundation  in  sections.  With  me 
I  can  easily  put  two  pieces  in  2000  sections  in  10 
hours,  and  every  piece  loillcstick  for  years;  and 
If  a  honey  crop  fails,  the  prepared  supers  of  sec- 
tions can  be  piled  in  a  dry  room  and  covered 
carefully  from  the  light,  and  the  sections  will 
lookI!new,  and  the  foundation  will  be  accepted 
by  the  bees  as  readily  as  new ;  at  least,  that  is 
my  experience. 

:  The  question  is  continually  asked,  **Doe8  it 
pay  to  put  two  pieces  of  foundation  in  each 
section?"  Yes,  sir.  it  does.  I  would  not  use 
sections  with  only  one  piece,  even  if  they  were 
furnished  free ;  for  I  want  ahd  will  have  my 
section  honey  built  solid  to  the  sections  on  all 
four  sides,  and  can  have  them  so  by  using  sec- 
tions eight  to  the  foot,  and  a  **  Handy  *'  slotted 
and  cleated  separator  between  each  two  sec- 
tions, with  two  pieces  of  foundation  fastened 
firmly,  exactly  in  the  center  of  each.  The  rea- 
son I  want  this  is  because  such  sections  of  white 
honey  will  look  "just  splendid,"  and  I  can  ship 
them  a  thousand  miles  without  a  broken  comb, 
if  properly  crated.  I  put  a  half-inch  piece  of 
rather  heavy  foundation  In  the  bottom,  and  the 
top  piece  wide  enough  to  come  within  }4  inch 
of  this,  and  all  to  be  3^  inch  from  the  side  of  the 
*  sections.  I  know  the  order  is  generally  given  to 
fill  the  sections  chuck  full  of  foundation;  but  I 
tell  you,  after  much  experience,  that  founda- 
tion should  not  touch  the  sides  of  either  brood- 
frames  or  sections  until  the  bees  have  drawn  it 
partially  out;  for  if  the  foundation  touches  the 


wood,  the  bees  will  immediately  stick  it  fast, 
whether  it  is  in  the  right  or  wrong  place. 


I  send  you  herewith  the  simple  tool  I  ose  to 
handle  the  melted  wax.  I  have  one  of  the 
Handy  comb-levelers  standing  near  by  with  the 
leveler  removed,  and  a  pan  of  melted  beeswax 
put  in  its  place,  and  the  little  battle-ax  paddle 
in  it.  In  one  hand  a  block  is  held,  on  which  a 
section  is  dropped;  a  piece  of  foundation  is  laid 
upon  it,  and  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  touching  the  wood.  The  hot  paddle, 
with  a  little  wax  draining  from  it,  is  drawn 
quickly  between  the  wood  and  foundation.oA 
slight  downward  pressure  of  the  fingers  Is  ex- 
erted on  the  foundation,  and  is  stuck  neatly  ex- 
actly in  the  right  place,  where  it  stays  through 
thick  and  thin,  until  needed  for  final  use.  Bot 
I  must  caution  you  that  the  bottom  piece  of 
foundation  should  not  be  mdre  than  K  in*  ^id^ 
and  must  be  fastened  firmly,  or  it  will  lop  over 
when* warm,  and  make  badjwork. 

My  brood-frames  have  a  slot  in  the  center  of 
the«,bottom  of  the  top-bar,  j4  inch  deep,  made 
with  a  saw  ^  thick,  so  the  foundation  will  go 
in  easily.  I  have  a  block  that  holds  the  found- 
ation in  the  center.  Slip  the  edge  of  thefoand- 
ation  In  the  slot;  lift  the  paddle  from  the  hot 
wax;  drain  the  contents  quickly  along  the  saw- 
groove,  and  It  is  sealed  fast  in  exactly  the  right 
place  to  stay,  and  will  pull  in  two  l)efore  it  will 
come  loose  This  is  a  cheao  and  rapid  way  of 
fastening!  loundation  in  brood -frames,  and  I- 
can  not  but  wonder  that  it  is  not  In  universal 
use  among  bee-keepers. 

Forestville,  Minn.: 

[I  have  tried  your  "  battle-ax;"  and,  while  I 
could  make  it  work,  it  doesn't  hegin  to  pot  in 
starters  ah  rapidly  and  as  well  as  the  Daisy  fas- 
tener or  any  other  device  I  ever  tried  that  em- 
ploys the  heated  plate.    It  Is  an  easy  matter  to 


put  in  500  starters  per  hour  with  the  Daisy;  and 
if  the  lamp  is  turned  up  so  that  the  plate  is  hot 
—real  hot— a  starter  will  never  drop  out.    Your 


unfavorable  experience  with  the  heated-plate 
machines  was  possibly  due  to  your  plate  not  be- 
ing hot  enough.— Ed.J 


B.  TATLOB'8  HANDT  BES-HXYE. 


spacers   on  the   frames  ob  in  the  hfvb; 
rabbets;  thick  top-bars:  slack  or  __ 
TAUT  wires;  horizontal  wiring. 


By  I^.  C,  C.  AfOter. 


I  don't  know,  friend  Taylor,  that  you  have 
said  so  in  just  so  many  words,  but  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  you  think  I  would  do  well  to  change 
from  the  hives  I  am  using,  to  the  Handy  hive, 
that  you  prefer  to  all  others.    I  don't  think 
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with  you,  and  I'll  tell  yon  why  I  don'ttbelleve 
it  would  be  even  advisable  to  put  a  colony^of 
bees  in  it  to  try  it.  I  have  tried  hives  that  I'es- 
teemed  less  than  this,  and  I  have  had  no  little 
trouble  therefrom;  and  itrmight  not  bela  safe 
thing  to  tell  every  man  that  a  hive  of  ^his  own 
invention  wasn't  the  very  best  thin?  inVthe 
world;  but  a  man  who  is  level-headed  enough 
to  Invent  a  divisible- chamber  hive  and  then  re- 
ject it  will  stand  almost  any  thing;  so  I'm  sure 
you'll  take  it  in  good  part  for  me  to  find  all 
the  fault  I  choose. 

It's  true,  I'm  changing  from  the  hives  I've 
been  using  for  years,  and  while  I'm  about  it  I'd 
like  to  have  the  best;  but  one  objection  to  your 
hive  is,  that  the  change  would  be  somewhat  vi- 
olent. My  old  hives  have  frames  18x9,  andf  I 
can  change  to  17Xz9>^  with  not  such  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  for  the  two  kinds  of  frames  can 
bej  used  together,  after  a  fashion ;  but  your 
frame  is  13^x8^— no  possibility  of  using  .your 
frames  interchangeably.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  enough  to  be  gained  by  the  change  I  ought 
to  be  willing  to  undergo  that  inconvenience. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  my  attention  on 
looking  at  your  hive  is  thatit  is  square  — 143^x 
143i  Inside  measure ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
there's  something  a  little  prepossessing  in  that 
appearance;  but  while  you  were  about  It  why 
didn't  you  make  the  real  brood-space  square, 
Insteeul  of  the  inside  of  the  hive?  for  the  real 
brood -space  must  be  measured  inside  the  end - 
bars,  and  that  makes  it  143^xl3>^.  To  make 
your  brood-space  square  you  should  lengthen 
your  frames  13^  inches.       » 

I  don't  believe  I  should  like  the  method  of 
spacing  at  fixed  distances  employed  in  your 
hive.  Notches  in  the  tin  support  maintain  the 
fixed  distance  at  the  upper  part,  and  in  some 
respects  this  works  well ;  but  it  entirely  !pre- 
clndes  the  possibility  of  pushing  a  number^of 
frames  together  along  the  rabbet  as  much'asl2 
inches.CiMuch  less  do  I  like  the  spacing  at  the 
lower  end.  Staples  driven  into  one  end  of  the 
hive  project  so  as  to  hold ^  the  lower  ends  apart, 
and  this  makes  it  so  that  a  frame  must  be  lifted 
some  distance  to  move  it,  and  you  can't  put  a 
frame  in  its  place  without  looking  carefully  to 
see  that  you  get  it  in  its  right  place.  True,  this 
spacing  troubles  at  one  end  only,  because  the 
other  end  is  free;  but  that,  again,  is  objection- 
able; for  I  want  my  frames  exactly  spaced  at 
all  four  comers.  I  find  In  thelhive  before  me 
the  space  between  end -bars  at  the  free  end  va- 
ries from  ^  to  \l.  That's  a  matter  generally 
lost  sight  of— the  proper  spacinj?  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  frames  — and  the  Hjffmansareat 
fault  right  there. 

While  putting  the  frames  in  the  hive  to  find 

.the  bottom  spacing,  I  thought I*would  test  by 

the  watch  the  rapidity  of  putting  In  frames.     I 

,  found  it  took  me  a  minute  and  a  quarter  to  put 

the  ten  frames  in  place,  and  1  feel  pretty  sure 


I  could  do  it  in  much  less  than  one-fourth  the 
time  if  the  frames  were  allowed  to  slide  freely. 
Of  course,  you  would  do  it  more  rapidly  with 
your  hive,  having  had  practice. 

I  see  your  top-bars  are  plump  \i  in  thickness, 
and  I  shouldn't  want  them  any  less.  I  don't 
see  the  wisdom  of  our  Medina  friends  in  taking 
a  K  stick  and  then  whittling  it  down  to  a  bead, 
leaving  it  only  X  thick.  Perhaps  they  don't 
know  any  better.  You  and  I  do.  But  what 
makes  you  cut  that  K-inch  slot  out  of  your  top- 
bars,  so  as  to  make  a  double  top  bar  ?  Is  there 
any  advantage  in  it?  I  like  the  ^  saw-kerf  to 
receive  one  edge  of  the  foundation  In  the  top- 
bar,  but  I  prefer  it  ^,  so  the  foundation  will 
more  readily  enter. 

The  horizontal  wires  in  your  brood -frames 
are  drawn  so  tight  that  they  sing  like  the  up- 
per string  of  a  banjo.  According  to  the  Roots 
and  Dadants,  I  think,  they  should  be  compara- 
tively loose.  From  what  little  experience  I've 
had  with  horizontal  wiring  I  stand  against 
them  with  you.  Perhaps  the  editor  will  give 
us  some  good  reason  for  his  slackness  in  wiring. 
I  don't  mean  for  slackness  in  general. 

Now,  I  don't  know  but  I've  given  nearly  as 
many  favorable  as  unfavorable  points ;  but  the 
summing-up  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  where- 
in there  is  a  difFerence  between  your  hive  and 
the  more  common  form  of  the  Langstroth,  that 
difference  isn't  any  special  improvement,  and  I 
don't  want  the  trouble!  of  a  change  without  a 
certainty  of  a  material  Improvement.  We  all 
have  our  preferences,  however,  and  I  think  we 
can  remain  on  speaking  terms,  even  if  we  can't 
agreelon  hives. 

Marengo,.  111. 

[I  am  with  you,  doctor,  exactly,  in  believing 
that  we  do  not  want  a  notched  rabbet  to  keep 
the  frames  at  fixed  distances.  It  will  hold  a 
frame  for  moving;  but,  as  you  say,  it  precludes 
lateral  movement,  so  highly  prized  by  those  of 
us  who  have  used  such  frames  as  the  Hoffman. 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  top- bars,  we 
made  them  X  deep,  but  our  customers  Just 
would  not  have  them  so;  and  In  practice  I 
found  that  ^  was  practically  as  good  as  the  J^. 
The  latter  may  be  a  little  more  proof  against 
burr  combs,  but  so  "leetle"  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  any  thing. 

The  K-inch  slot  in  the  top-bar,  If  I  am  cor- 
rect. Is  for  the  purpose  of  a  passageway  during 
winter.  An  enamel  cloth  or  quilt  can  be  laid 
squarely  on  the  frames,  and  yet  the  bees  pass 
from  one  comb  to  another  without  going  under 
and  around.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Aimes 
was  one  of  the  first.  I  believe,  to  suggest  this 
space  in  a  top-bar.  Even  if  such  bars  are  only 
%  Inch  wide,  they  seem  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  burr-combs.  We  tried  quite  a  lot, 
and  found  them  to  do  very  well,  but  not  so  well 
as  a  top  bar  wider  and  at  least  ^^  Inch  deep. 

If  horizontal  wires  are  drawn  taut,  the  found- 
ation, according  to  our  experience,  will  buckle 
every  time  unless  a  very  heavy  article  is  used, 
and  that  is  too  expensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  wire  Is  left  a  little  slack,  but  taut  enough 
to  take  out  all  the  sag,  there  will  be  no  buck- 
ling.—Ed.J 
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'red  ANDERSSON  ponder- 
ed &erioi]!*!y  over  thp  If^tter 
he  bad  rpccivpd,  and  flniilly 
showed  ItioSt^crptury  Hop- 
son.  Tbe  latter  smiled  as 
h*^  read  it,  and  reraarkod 
that  Mr,  Smiih  was*  a  qiwi^r 
goDfus,  and  added:  ''if 
yoQ  should  get  acquainted  wfth  him,  Mr.  An- 
dersoD,  you  would  flud  him  a  Jolly  companion. 
I  dare  say  you  wrote  to  him  as  you  would  to  a 
man  acquainted  with  all  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  practice  of  hee  culture;  and  his  knowledge 
of  bees  being  limited  he  has  answered  accord- 
ing to  his  understanding,  with  a  touch  of  his 
drollery.  There  are  certainly  bees  on  the 
Ghering  ranch,  and  a  large  number.  My  ad- 
vice is  to  follow  the  clew,  as  detectives  say, 
and  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs." 

Fred  found  that  he  could  reach  that  portion 
of  the  Sacramento  River  by  rail  to  Maxwell  or 
Delevan,  and  then,  by  uncertain  conveyances 
and  much  walking,  might  find  the  ranch.  He 
could  also,  by  taking  more  time,  get  up  the 
river  on  one  of  the  little  steamers  that  ply  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year 
between  Sacramento  and 
Red  Bluffs. 

Accordingly,  the  next 
afternoon,  after  receiving 
the  letter,  Fred  was  on 
the  steamer  Valetta, 
booked  for  Ghering*s 
Landing.  In  former  years 
the  Sacramento  had  been 
navigable  for  quite  large 
steamers  far  above  the 
capital  city;  but  now, 
owing  to  the  continued 
wash  of  debris  from  hy- 
draulic mining  up  the 
many  tributary  streams, 
the  channel  would  barely 
allow  a  boat  drawing 
three  feet  of  water  to 
ascend  as  far  as  Red 
Bluffs;  and  even  the 
large  steamers  find  trou- 
blesome sandbars  far  be- 
low Sacramento. 

The  little  Valetta,  loaded  with 
for  the  up-river  towns,  puffed  its  way  carefully 
over  sand-bars,  around  headlands,  through 
tule  bottoms,  stopping  now  and  then  at  land- 
ings as  occasion  required;  and  about  noon,  on 
the  second  day,  she  slowed  up  to  the  wharf  be- 
fore the  lively  town  of  Colusa. 
Here  a  party  of  six  miners  came  on  board 


with  their  mining  and  camping  paraphernalia, 
bound  for  the  reported  new  diggings  in  Butte 
County.  Their  advent  made  quite  a  commo- 
tion on  the  Valetta.  They  had  been  "blowing 
in*'  their  earnings  in  the  various  saloons  of 
Coluda,  and  had  evidently  imbibed  a  noisy 
brand  of  spirits;  and  their  most  precious  par- 
cel of  baggage  was  a  gallon  demijohn  of  whisky, 
or  a  compound  that  went  by  that  aame. 

The  Valetta  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
continuation  of  its  trip  when  the  demijohn  was 
passed  to  all  hands  on  the  boat.  Now,  Fred 
Anderson  was  a  true-blue  temperance  youth; 
and  when  the  demijohn  came  to  him  he  merely 
passed  it  along  to  the  next  man.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  drink  was  not  apparently  notic- 
ed; and  during  the  next  hour  several  drinks 
were  taken,  and  he  passed  the  liquor  as  at  tirst, 
or  slipped  to  one  side  and  avoided  it.  As  a 
result  of  the  several  imbibings  all  hands  on 
board  except  Fred  began  to  be  very  jubilant 
The  red  and  blue  shirted  miners  formed  a  circle 
on  the  forward  deck,  and  began  to  shout,  "Oo 
this  deck  we'll  take  our  stand,  we  all  belong  to 
Gideon's  band;  here's  my  heart  and  here's  my 
hand,  we  all  belong  to  Gideon *b  band,"  etc 
Their  efforts  at  a  slauffle,  aud  a  breakdown, 
were  so  ludicrous  that  Fred  laughed  heartily. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  a  blear-eyed, 
vicious-appearing  fellow,  and,  bhuffliug  toward 


"hok  'kr  down,  tendkrfootI" 

merchandise  Fred,  he  remarked,  somewhat  incoherently, 
*•  See— here—young  man;  maybe  ye— think  ye 
—kin— dance  better'n  we  kin."  Then  address- 
ing his  companions,  he  said:  ''Say,  boys,  le's 
make  the  milksop  tenderfoot  dance." 

To  this  they  all  assented  vociferously. 

"  That's  a  bully  idea,  Sam,"  said  one.  '*  Hur- 
rah! tenderfoot  dance  is  next  on  the  program," 
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said  another;  and  another  shouted,  "Good  time 
to  initiate  the  tenderfoot  into  Gideon*8  Band." 
Then  they  all  shouted,  **  Here's  my  heart,  and 
here's  my  hand;  we  all  b'long  to  Gideon's 
Band." 

**Come,  tenderfoot,  hustle  round,"  said  the 
leader. 

Now,  Fred  had  no  objection  to  dancing;  in 
fact,  he  had  often  taken  part  in  private  theat- 
ricals, and  could  execute  a  Jig  or  a  clog  dance 
fairly  well:  and,  to  avoid  further  trouble,  he 
would  indulge  their  whim  and  show  them  that 
the  tenderfoot  could  dance.  So,  taking  off  his 
coat,  he  stepped  into  the  open  space  on  deck; 
and,  to  get  into  time,  as  it  were,  he  spatted  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  then  broke  into  a 
genuine  plantation  song,  accompanied  with  a 
jig.    The  Jig  was  also  accompanied  with  shouts 


'HOW  DO  YOU  DO,  MK,  PICKEREL?" 


'Hoe  'er  down,  tendprfooil 
We  all  b'long  to  Gideon's 


from  the  crowd,  ' 
get  there.  Gideon! 
Band." 

When  Fred  stepped  out  of  the  circle  there 
were  several  approving  smiles,  nods,  and  winks, 
and  all  subsided  for  a  moment  into  silence. 
Fred  hoped  this  would  satisfy  them,  and  that 
now  he  would  be  let  alone.  But  the  leader  of 
the  gang  had  no  notion  of  giving  his  victim 
rest,  and  shouted,  "Hurray  fur  the  tenderfoot, 
boys!  he  made  a  nimble  dance,  and  b^at  us; 
but,  boys,  d'ye  know  be  hasn't  drank  a  drop  of 
our  whisky?  he's  a  crank  temperance  tender- 
foot. We've  got  to  fill  him  up  with  whisky, 
and  then  we'll  see  whose  dance  is  best.    Hur- 


ray, now;  pass  round  the  crystal  Jug;  let's  all 
have  a  drink." 

The  demijohn  soon  came  to  Fred,  and  all  eyes 
were  upon  him;  but  he  stepped  to  one  side  and 
tried  to  expostulate  and  reason  with  the  men; 
but  whisky  was  in,  and  the  human  being  and 
reason  had  stepped  out,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  brute.  Fred  tried  to  get  off  with  another 
jig;  he  knew  that  he  was  somewhere  near  his 
destination;  and  if  he  could  divert  them  he 
might  soon  be  landed  and  rid  of  them;  but  now, 
finding  that  he  was  really  a  temperance  youth, 
they  seemed  the  more  determined  to  force  him 
to  drink. 

The  captain  of  the  boat  seemed  to  think  that 
the  drinking  of  a  little  whisky  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, and  said,  "Why,  young  fellow,  what's  a 
drop  of  whisky  ?  see  here.    I'll  set  ye  an  exam- 
ple;"  and,    amid 
the       approving 
shouts  of    the 
crowd,  he  took  the 
demijohn    and    a 
liberal  drink  from 
it. 

While  the  cap- 
tain was  drinking, 
Fred  felt  that  he 
was  in  an  embar- 
rassing situation. 
He  had  passed 
through  many 
;  temptations  that, 
for  a  time,  had 
threatened  to  de- 
throne his  tem- 
perance princi- 
i  pies;  but  they  bad 
always  been  in 
social  gatherings. 
The  cup  had  been 
offered  by  so-call- 
ed friends,  and 
even  by  fair 
hands;  but  now 
the  situation  was 
different  and  des- 
perate; for  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  miners 
he  plainly  saw  that  they  would  proceed  to 
personal  violence.  His  very  soul  rebelled 
against  being  bullied  Into  drinking  the  vile 
stuff;  and  as  the  entire  situation  flashed 
through  his  mind  he  decided  upon  a  desperate 
remedy.  As  the  leader  of  the  gang  determined- 
ly approached  him  with  the  demijohn  and  an 
oath.  Fred  to  all  appearances,  seemed  to  acqui- 
esce to  their  demands. 

"All  right,  gentlemen."  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  saying;  but  as  that  would  be  a  ridicu- 
lous misnomer  to  the  crowd  before  him,  he  had 
in  mind  to  say  men;  but  there  was  not  a  manly 
quality  in  the  crowd.    To  call  them  brutes,  he 
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knew,  would  aAger  them ;  but  to  use  the  term 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  brute-creation;  so  he 
merely  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  **  Miners,  whf 
should  a  little  whisky  stand  between  our  friend- 
ship?*' and,  taking  the  demijohn,  he  held  it  a 
moment  in  hand,  while  the  crowd  jeerlnffly 
shouted,  "Hoorray  for  Gid!*'  **Hoorray  for 
the  tenderfoot!"  Another  sang,  "Brave  boys 
were  they;  they  went  at  their  country's  call." 

**Now,  miners,"  said  Fred,  "when  you  see 
me  swallow  this  whisky  you  may  know  that  I 
have  given  up  my  temperance  principles,  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  use  It  In  a  way  that 
will  be  a  benefit  to  all;"  and,  raising  the  demi- 
john, he  said,  "  Here's  to  the  good  old  temper- 
ance cause,  and  to  the  confusion  of  drunkards." 

With  the  latter  words  he^  hurled  the  demi- 
john toward  an  iron  capstan^  not  ten  feet 
away,  where  it  was  dashed  Into  a  thousand 
fragments,  and  the  liquor  went  through  the 
scuppers  of  the  boat  with  a  slush,  and  mingled 
with  the  waters  of  the  river. 

With  the  hurling  of  the  demijohn,  Fred 
sprang  quickly  upon  the  taffrail  and  made  a 
vigorous  leap.  A  moment  later  there  was  a 
splash,  and  a  figure  stuggling  in  the  water. 
He  had  calculated  his  leap  well.  He  noted 
that  the  boat  would  swing  in  shore  at  this 
place;  and  from  where  he  went  into  the  water 
it  was  only  a  few  yards  to  shoal  water. 

Fred's  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  dis- 
concerted the  drunken  crowd;  and  before  they 
could  collect  their  befuzzled  senses  the  boat  had 
passed  rapidly  along,  and  the  stern  swung  in 
on  the  river  bend.  The  big  rear  paddle-wheel 
came  so  near  to  Fred  that  the  water  was  dash- 
ed violently  against  him,  and  he  was  soon  left 
in  the  rear  of  the  boat. 

The  imprecations  of  the  miners  were  loud, 
and  their  reckless  anger  vented  itself  in  a  few 
harmless  shots  from  revolvers.  They  imme- 
diately realized  that  the  temperance  youth  had 
worsted  them.  He  had  stood  firmly  by  his 
temperance  principles,  and  had  put  the  con- 
tents of  the  demijohn  where  they  would  do  no 
more  harm. 

Fred  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  even  the  Im- 
pediments of  clothing  would  not  have  troubled 
him ;  but  the  violent  dash  of  water  nearly  stun- 
ned him,  and  his  motions  were  somewhat  wild 
while  striving  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
The  steamer  soon  rounded  the  next  bend,  and 
was  out  of  sight,  apparently  not  caring  wheth- 
er their  late  passenger  found  the  shore  or  the 
bottom  of  the  river. 

While  Fred  was  manfully  striving  to  gain  the 
few  feet  now  separating  him  from  the  shore,  a 
young  woman  came  running  along  the  river- 
bank.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  long  and 
slender  fish- pole.  When  she  had  gained  a 
vantage-point  she  thrust  the  pole  toward  Fred. 
He  quickly  grasped  it;  and,  though  the  aid  was 
so  slight,  a  gentle   pull    enabled    the   young 


woman  to  land  the  largest  specimen  of  river 
product  she  had  ever  angled  for. 

When  Fred  gained  solid  ground  he  was  so 
far  exhausted  that  he  could  not  express  even 
thanks  to  his  deliverer;  but  from  the  moment 
when  he  first  recognized  her  object  he  had  an 
idea  that  an  angel  was  rescuing  him ;  for  to  his 
eyes  he  never  saw  a  young  lady, so  graceful, 
beautiful,  and  fair;  and  the  fish- pole  that  had 
been  thrutit  to  his  aid  was  a  veritable  cupid's 
dart,  and  had  left  a  wound  that  would  never 
heal. 

When  Fred  secured  a  restful  position  he 
noted  that  his  deliverer  had  kept  up  a  running 
talk  to  herself  in  an  undertone;  and  now  she 
laughed  (wildly  he  thought),  and  said,  "How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickerel?  ha,  ha!  Pickerel  for 
dinner.  Pickerel  from  my  sister  the  mermaid." 
Then  she  sang: 

The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 

My  lover  is  on  the  sea; 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  bark. 
And  hear  what  they  say  to  me. 

Fred  thought  it  the  loveliest  voice  he  had  ever 
heard ;  and  if  he  was  indeed  her  lover,  how 
appropriate!  But  again  she  shouted,  "Well, 
Mr.  Pickerel,  do  you  feel  like  getting  along  to 
the  palace?  There,  don't  say  any  thing,  Mr. 
Pickerel.  You'll  break  the  charm,  and  I'll  fly 
away.  In  my  palace  we'll  have  dinner  soon— 
mud-hen,  turtle  soup,  or  periwinkles—ha,  ha! 
mud- hen!"  she  shouted.  Then  coming  close 
to  him  she  tried  to  be  menacing,  and  said, 
"  We'll  eat  Mr.  Pickerel.  See  my  teeth;"  and 
a  grimace  followed  that  gave  Fred  a  chill;  bot 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  the  teeth  the 
most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  Her  mood 
changed  again  suddenly,  and  she  sang  about 
her  lover  on  the  sea.  Then  seeing  a  reflection 
of  her  own  lovely  features  in  the  water  she 
talked  to  it  as  though  it  were  a  veritable  fairy. 

A  painful  thought  evidently  came  to  Fred; 
a  troubled  expression  contracted  the  muscles  of 
his  face;  he  passed «his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, and  exclaimed,  in  a  half-audible  tone, 
**  Great  Heavens!  she's  crazy." 

"Don't  talk,"  she  said,  putting  her  shapely 
hand  updeprecatingly;  "you'd  scare  away  my 
fairy  sister." 

There  was  now  a  sound  of  footsteps  beyond 
the  bushes,  and  a  voice  shouted,  "  Alfaretta!" 

Fred's  angel  sprang  up  the  river -bank  as 
nimbly  as  a  fairy,  and  answered  the  call  with  a 
"  Hurrah,  papal    I've  caught  Mr.  Pickerel." 

"Pickerel!"  said  the  voice;  and  a  middle- 
aged  man  of  pleasing  and  professional  appear- 
ance stepped  through  the  bushes." 

"Papa,  here's  Mr.  Pickerel.  I  caught  him; 
let's  fry  him  for  dinner.  See  my  teeth,  Mr. 
Pickerel;"  and  Fred  saw  that  beautiful  array 
of  teeih  again,  and  the  accompanying  grimace. 

The  man  smiled  sadly;  and,  seeing  the  plight 
Fred  was  in,  he  became  kindly  solicitous. 
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Fred  had  recovered  now  bo  that  he  could 
arise  and  converse;  and,  giving  his  name  by 
way  'Of  In  trod  action,  he  briefly  narrated  the 
events  of  the  past  few  hoars,  and  the  canse  of 
his  present  saturated  condition,  and  concluded 
with  the  remark  that,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  the  young  lady,  he  might  have  failed  to 
reach  the  shore. 

'*Sare,  sure,*'  said  the  gentleman,  several 
times  during  the  rehearsal.  At  Its  conclusion 
he  said,  **My  name^  is  Clarence  Buell.  And 
DOW,  Mr.  Anderson,  your  clothing  Is  in  such  a 
soaking  condition  you  must  come  to  the  house 
with  me  and  we  will  fix  you  out  in  dry  clothing/* 

While  walking  along  the  river-bank,  Mr. 
Buell  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  firm 
stand  Fred  had  made  against  the  drunken 
miners;  *' and,  though  you  received  a  ducking, 
it  Is  much  better  than  to  surrender  your  man- 
hood. My  sympathies  are  with  any  one  who 
suffers  through  the  evils  of  Intemperance.  You 
have  observed  the  condition  of  my  daughter. 
Her  illness  was  caused  by  the  drunkenness  of  a 
pilot  OD  a  steam-tug  in  San  Pablo  Bay.  We  lived 
in  Oakland.  Alfaretta  was  attending  the  Uni- 
versity; but  one  day  during  vacation  herself 
and  a  few  gentleman  and  lady  students  were 
sailing  on  the  bay  when  one  of  those  little  pro- 
pellers came  in  collision  with  their  boat  and 
capsized  it.  Other  boats  w^e  near,  and  all 
were  rescued;  but  as  they  were  about  to  rescue 
Alfaretta  a  floating  spar  struck  her  head  and 
rendered  her  insensible.  She  was  taken  from 
the  water,  brought  home,  and  remained  In  a 
stupor  for  many  days.  When  she  did  regain 
consciousness  her  intellect  seemed  to  be  shat- 
tered, and  has  remained  so  until  the  present. 
We  moved  out  here  a  fow  months  ago,  hoping  the 
quietness  and  the  freedom  here  enjoyed  would 
resnlt  In  an  improvement;  but  the  only  change 
we  can  see  is  the  better  and  more  vigorous 
bodily  health." 

When  they  approached  the  house  Mr.  Buell 
led  Fred  into  a  bath-room,  supplying  him  with 
necessary  garments  from  his  wardrobe  until 
his  own  could  be  dried.  As  Mr.  Buell  was  of 
aldermanic  proportions,  and  Fred  was  slim,  he 
presented  a  generally  mussed- up  appearance 
when  presented  to  Mrs.  Buell.  The  misfit 
caused  smiles  all  around,  and  smHes  and  good 
cheer  were  what  the  house  most  needed;  for 
the  condition  of  the  daughter  rendered  the 
home  as  sad  as  though  there  were  crape  on  the 
door. 


S008,  AVD  THSIB  POSITION  IK  THE  CELL. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS    PROM    HERR  VOGEL  AND 
OTHERS. 


ByFriedmann  Oreitier. 

Mr.  Editor:— Uy  postal,  addressed  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, although  Intended  as  a  personal  reply,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  Gleanings 


(page  347).  I  am  somewhat  sorry  that  I  wrote 
irnder  the  Impulse  of  the  moment;  but  I  am 
glad  the  matter  has  by  this  means  been  brought 
out  more  prominently.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  egg -transfer  theory  was  generally  accepted 
as  a  fact.  Daniel  FIelsher*s  observations  are 
certainly  very  singular.  Such  a  wholesale 
transferring  stands  without  a  parallel  In  all 
bee  history.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  his  bees 
should  have  done  so,  or,  In  fact,  what  necessity 
there  Is  for  bees  ever  doing  so.  If  bees  possess 
this  faculty,  why  do  they  not  make  use  of  it 
oftener?  I  have  time  and  again  given  brood- 
combs,  with  eggs  or  brood  In  ail  stages,  to 
queenless  and  brOodless  colonies;  but  I  must 
confess  that  moving  egtrs  or  larvsQ  has,  at  the 
least,  escaped  my  observation.  Of  course,  a 
thousand  testimonias  in  the  negative  lose  all 
their  power  against  a  single  one  In  the  afQrma- 
tlve,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  up— but  still  I 
doubt. 

In  what  Dr.  Miller  quotes  from  Cowan  I  fall 
to  see  wherein  Cowan  tries  to  convey  the  idea 
that  a  bee*s  egg  is  changed  in  position  every  24 
hours,  perhaps  as  a  hen  might  root  over  her 
eggs.  If  Cowan  made  his  observations  at  inter- 
vals of  24  hours,  then  quite  naturally  he  would 
state  that  he  found  the  eggs  at  such  and  such 
positions  at  these  times.  Had  he  made  his  ob- 
servations at  shorter  or  longer  Intervals,  his 
report  might  have  been  different;  for,  as  I  look 
at  the  matter,  the  change  la  a  gradual  one,  and 
one  without  the  direct  interference  of  the  bees. 
Speaking  of  this  process,  Yogel  says.  In  Bienen- 
zeitung  of  1895,  page  9,  In  substance: 

'*The  egg,  when  Just  ilaid,  stands  atTnearly 
right  angles  to  the  cell-bottom,  with  the  lower 
pole  cemented  to  this.  It  Is  thus  held  so  It  may 
be  evenly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding warmth.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
cut  out  eggs  with  some  adhering  wax  (working 
with  a  very  fine  knife  one  sometimes  succeeds 
without  spoiling  the  egg).  Such  removed  eggs, 
when  again  placed  in  other  cells,  were  prompt- 
ly removed;  when  placed  In  an  incubator,  never 
hatched,  although  the  embryo  was  fully  devel- 
oped. Other  eggs,  when  placed  in  the  same 
incubator,  but  left  as  deposited  by  the  queen, 
hatched  out  every  time. 

'*  The  egg,  after  thirty  hours  of  incubation, 
has  declined  toward  the  cell-bottom  by  45  de- 
grees. The  nucleus,  around  which  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  begins,  is  located  nearer  the 
upper  pole  of  the  egg,  making  this  end  the 
heavier,  the  ppwer  of  gravitation  causing  the 
decline.  After  an  elapse  of  another  30  hours 
the  egg  lies  flat  on  the  cell -bottom,  but  is  still 
securely  held  by  the  cement  until  the  embryo 
bursts  the  shell,  when  the  workers  remove  all 
fragments." 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  May  11. 

[I  have  little  to  add  In  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  said  on  page  347;  but  I  wish  to 
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call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  observations 
ma^e  by  HerrVogel  do  not  necessarily  contradict 
the  position  taken  by  myself  and  others,  that 
bees  do  transfer  eggs  from  one  comb  to  another 
under  certain  conditions  and  stress  of  circum- 
stances. 

At  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  article 
friend  Greiner  sent  along  two  pages  from  the 
Bienemeitung.  Certain  illustrations  appear- 
ing therein  I  have  had  re- engraved  for  our  own 
columns;  and  the  matter  directiv  pertaining 
to  them  is  translated  by  our  Mr.  W.  F.  Root:] 

Bees  work  in  this  respect  exactly  as  do  birds, 
which  remove  from  their  nests  the  fragments 
of  their  own  eggshells.  I  took  the  pains  to  re- 
move from  the  cells  some  eggs  with  a  portion  of 
adhering  wax.  Among  other  things  for  doing 
this,  one  may  use  a  small  flne  penknife,  without 
danger  of  losing  the  contents  of  the  egg.  I  put 
such  an  egg  into  a  cell  and  then  put  the  sur- 
rounding foundation  into  a  colony  of  bees;  but 
the  eggs  were  immediately  pulled  out  of  the 
cell  and  dropped  down  into  the  hive.  I  then 
put  such  an  egg  into  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  hatched  artificially;  but  never  did 
such  an  egg  develop  into  a  nymph.  Button 
the  other  hand,  when  the  queen  deposited  the 
egg  in  a  similar  place,  the  larva  was  uniformly 
developed.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  embryo,  that  the  egg  be  fastened  at 
the  lower  end;  fori  found  the  embryo  in  such 
eggs,  after  some  days,  completely  developed, 
but  dead.  These  facts  speak  unmistakably 
against  any  transportation  of  eggs,  by  bees, 
from  cell  to  cell.  I  simply  bring  this  matter  up 
because  at  present  in  foreign  countries,  long 
after  the  matter  has  been  settled  in  Germany, 
the  hue  and  cry  has  been  taken  up  that  bees 
really  do,  under  some  circumstances,  transport 
eggs  or  larvae  from  cell  to  cell  or  from  frame  to 
frame.  To  err  is  human.  All  reports  as  to  the 
carrying  of  eggs  and  larvae,  emanating  from 
foreign  countries,  are  so  incomplete,  and  hobble 
around  so  much  on  crutches,  that  their  impor- 
tance is  of  no  consideration 


with  its  ray-like  crown;  at  o,  the  netlike  over- 
skin,  and  at  2)  the  adhesive  substance. 


Appearance  of  a 
fresli-lald  cRg. 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  the  exterior  view  of  a  bee's 
esg,  greatly  magnified.    At  m  is  the  mlcropyle 
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Section  of  *^gg,  Egar  on  the  third  day. 

showing  its  in-  snowing    the    em- 

terior.  bryo. 

At  Fig.  5  (a  sectional  view)  we  see  the  interi- 
or of  the  egg;  a  is  the  extertor  leather  skin;  h 
the  envelop  of  the  yolk;  c  the  protoplasm;  d 
the  so-called  kernel,  with  e  at  the  germinating- 
point;  /  are  minute  granules  surrounding  the 
germ-vesicle;  g  is  the  micropyle  through  which 
passes  a  sperm-thread,  K  into  the  egg,  and  i  is 
the  sperm -duct. 

Fig.  6  shows  us  the  interior  of  an  egg  after  a 
brooding  of  three  days  aft«r  laying.  We  see  in 
the  egg  the  already  developed  embryo,  which 
is  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  and  come  forth 
as  a  larva.  We  see,  besides,  the  rudimentary 
jaws  a;  the  feelers  at  h;  the  upper  lip  at  c; 
the  lower  lip  at  e;  the  antennae  at/;  the  stom- 
ach at  g;  and  the  nervous  systenn  of  the  em- 
bryo as  a  ventral  mark  at  /i,  etc. 

[I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  work  in  Eng- 
lisn  this  matter  of  the  position  of  eggs  Just  at 
the  time  of  being  laid,  and  after  being  laid, 
has  been  touched  upon;  but  I  am  ouite  inclined 
to  accept  the  statements  made.  However,  I  do 
not  propose  to  stop  at  this  point;  so  I  will  go 
out  into  the  apiary  and  take  a  look  at  some 
combs,  and  see  what  our  bees  have  to  say  on 
the  matter. 

An  hour  later.— As  I  went  out  into  the  apia- 
ry I  began  wondering  within  myself  why  1  had 
not  noticed  the  phenomenon  above  mentioned. 
"  Why,  if  true,"  I  thought,  "  this  will  enable  us 
to  pick  out  a  frame  of  freshly  laid  eggs,  or  a 
frame  containing  eggs  just  ready  to  hatch,  just 
right  for  queen -rearing  purposes.  Our  apiary 
is  now  rearing  queens  full  blast." 

'*  Mr.  Spafford,"  said  I,  as  I  approached  our 
apiarist,  "8how  me  a  colony  from  which  a  queen 
was  sold  out  yesterday— that  is,  a  colony  that 
has  been  queen  less  for  24  hours." 

As  he  opened  the  hive  I  showed  him  the 
drawings  above,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made 
similar  observations.  He  had  not  noticed 
any  particular  inclination  of  the  eggs  at  differ- 
ent ages.  An  examination  of  the  frames 
showed  that  the  eggs  were  inclining  slightly, 
some  standing  parallel  lo  the  sides  of  the  Qk\U\ 
but  there  was  nothing  very  marked  about  the 
angle.  We  next  turn»d  to  a  hive  from  which 
the  queen  had  been  sold  two  days  before.  Here, 
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at  least,  I  expected  to  fiod  some  eggs  lying  oq 
their  sides;  but  I  could  see  no  particular  differ- 
ence between  eggs  in  this  hive  and  the  one  pre- 
vioDsly  examined.  In  some  of  the  cells  the 
eggs  were  straight  out,  and  in  others  they  were 
slightly  inclined;  but  in  none  do  I  remember 
of  seeing  where  the  eggs  were  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell,  although  I  found  hundreds  of 
larviB  Just  hatched,  seeming  to  have  hardlv 
broken  the  envelope  or  shelf,  as  we  might  call 
it,  off  from  around  them.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Spafford  examined  other  colo- 
nies, and  he  could  not  discover  that  the  lengtt^ 
of  time  during  which  the  eggs  had  been  laid 
had  anv  particular  effect  upon  the  angle  as  re- 
gards the  point  of  attachment. 

Now,  eitner  our  bees  do  very  differently  In 
this  country,  or  else  our  friend  Vogel,  of  the 
Bienemeitung^  has  been  careless  in  his  obser- 
vation. In  the  language  of  Herr  Vogel  him- 
self, ''To  err  is  human.**  His  statements,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  the  ones  that "  hobble  around 
on  crotches.** 

There  are  hundreds  of  queen -breeders  who 
will  be  prepared  to  substantiate  or  disprove  the 
point;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  briefly  from 
qoite  a  number.  If  some  Yanlcee  had  put 
forth  such  a  proposition  I  do  not  know  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  drop  It  right  here  as  all  a 
hoax;  but  those  German  bee-keepers  have  the 
reputation  of  beteg  very  careful  observers;  and 
one  needs  to  be  a  little  careful  before  he  dis- 
putes their  statements  upon  his  own  ipse  dixit, 
—Ed.] 


A  HAHDT  HIVE-QAESISR. 


By  N.  Toung. 


Mr,  Root:—1  have  of  late  been  rigging  up  a 
coDtrivanoe  or  device  which  I  think  can  be 
used  in  many  apiaries  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  moving  light  loads 
about  the  apiary;  and  as  the  cost 
of  it  is  so  trifling  I  think  almost 
aay  one  can  afford  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Qet  a  large-sized  fence  wire,  say 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  long.  Tie 
one  end  to  the  comer  of  the  honey - 
house  or  bee-cellar;  perhaps  a  good 
solid  post  near  by,  well  braced, 
would  be  better.  Then  tie  the  oth- 
er end  to  something  solid  out  in  the 
bee-yard,  or  wherever  you  think 
you  want  it;  then  stretch  it  tight 
with  a  wire-stretcher.  I  make  a  car 
like  that  shown  in  the  cut.  Qet  a 
drygoods  box,  or  make  one  large 
enough  to  receive  a  bee-hive. 
Knock  off  the  sides,  then  take  two  pieces,  2x4, 
about  20  inches  long.  Nail  them  edgewise  to 
the  end  of  the  box;  then  get  two  roller  hinges 
and  fasten  on  to  each  end  of  the  box  or  car,  and 
then  bang  it  on  the  wire,  and  you  have  the 
outfit. 

Ackley,  Iowa. 


such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  be  Jolted  or  dis- 
turbed: and  this  hive-carrier  willdo  the  busi- 
ness perfectly.  Our  engraver  has  failed  to  show 
the  scantling  set  edgewise  to  the  tray,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  description.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
permit  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  door-pulleys, 
such  as  are  used  for  sliding  barn-doors.  A  few 
cents*  worth  of  lumber  and  two  door-pulleys, 
and  100  feet  or  so  of  stout  wire,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. It  is  not  necessary,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  to  have  a  post  at  the  honey-house, 
because  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  rigid  enough 
for  that;  and  in  place  of  the  window  shown, 
there  should  be  a  doorway. 

If  the  taut  wire  runs  centrally  through  the 
apiary  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  colonied 
only  to  the  carrier;  but  if  one  wishes  to  carry 
out  something  a  little  more  elaborately,  he  can 
have  branch  wires  connecting  honey-house  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intercept  the  whole  apiary. 
Of  course,  the  wire  should  be  set  up  high  enough 
to  be  above  the  head,  but  the  carrier  itself  can 
hang  down  low  enough  so  as  to  be  the  right 
heiffbt  for  loading  and  unloading. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  carried  by 
systems  similar  to  this.  A  cable  runs  into  the 
mouth  of  a  mine  on  a  side  hill,  and  the  coal  or 
ore  is  loaded  on.  A  smaller  cable  hitched  to 
the  carrier  draws  it  out  and  conveys  It  to  a 
point  directly  over  a  railway  track  or  river, 
where  the  load  is  dumped  on  to  a  car  or  into 
the  hold  of  a  boat,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  device  above,  an   attendant  simply 

{lushes  the  machine  from  one  point  to  another, 
f  most  of  the  loads  go  toward  the  honey -house, 
the  far  end  of  the  wire  can  be  raised  up  a  little 
so  as  to  make  It  down  grade.  But  I  imagine 
some  bee-keepers  will  not  oe  content  with  this, 
but  will  arrange  It  so  that  the  wire  can  be  rais- 
ed at  either  end— something  as  In  done  In  large 
drygoods  stores  where  they  send  the  cash -boxes 
or  bundle^carriers  from  one  point  to  another.— 
Ed.] 


YOUNG  8  HIYS-CARBIER. 


'SWEEP  8WABM8.' 


.ANOTHER     METHOD    OF     PREVENTING    SWARM- 
ING;   SHALLOW    EXTRACTING -supers;   HOW 
TO  SECURE  MORE  HONEY;    HOW  TO  KEEP 
DOWN  INCREASE. 

By  T.  H,  Kloer. 


[This  I  regard  as  a  very  simple  and  practical        I    have    practiced   the   El  wood   dequeening 

ground.    It  is  very  desirable,  in  carrying  col-    l^sned  It,  In  the  winter  of  1888, 1  think,  up  to 
onies  of  bees  to  and  from  the  cellar,  to  do  It  In    1894.    So  far  as  prevention  of  swarming,  and 
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producing  of  honey  by  colonies  that  are  part  of 
the  time  queeilless,  is  concerned,  I  have  had  as 
good  success  as  could  be  expected  in  seasons 
that  were  in  the  main  poor.  The  finding  of 
queens,  and  infallible  destruction  of  queen -cells 
in  the  queenless  colonies,  have  never  ofiPered 
any  serious  difiSculties  to  me,  and  will  be  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  future.  The  most  seri- 
ous part  of  the  method  consisted  in  the  re-in- 
troduction of  the  queens.  How  I  lost  hundreds 
of  valuable  queens,  and  how  I  finally  overcame 
difiQculties,  I  will  also  defer  to  some  future  arti- 
cle. I  will  give  to-day  a  method  of  nonswarm- 
ing,  or,  rather,  forced  swarming,  which  I  prac- 
ticed last  summer,  and  which  gave  me  better 
satisfaction  than  the  Elwood  method. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  half-depth  supers, 
designed  for  taking  extracted  honey,  containing 
10  frames  6  inches  deep  and  18  inches  long. 
These  have  close-fitting  end-bars,  and  stand  on 
tin  strips  after  the  manner  of  the  frames  4n, 
Heddon's  new  hive.  It  is,  however,  not  essen- 
tial whether  the  frames  are  in  that  shape  or 
not.  A  hanging  frame  will  do  as  well.  Indeed, 
the  half-depth  extracting  supers  you  oflPer  in 
your  catalog  may  do  very  well,  though  I  think 
they  are  shallower  than  my  frames.  Hanging 
frames  should  have  the  Hoffman  end -bars,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  spacing  them. 

Of  the  10  frames,  I  provided  8  with  half -inch 
foundation  starters,  and  the  two  outside  frames 
I  converted  into  dummies  by  nailing  thin  wood 
over  the  sides.  This  I  did  because  I  considered 
8*frames  of  6-inch  depth  ample  comb  spacejfor 
the  purpose.  By  providing  cheap  loose  bottom- 
boards  and  covers,  these  supers  were  converted 
into  shallow  brood-chambers  to  hive  the  forced 
swarms  in. 

When  the  proper  time  came,  and  the  brood - 
chambers  of  my  colonies  were  overrunning  full 
of  bees,  I  proceeded  to  make  what  in  German 
bee-parlance  is  called  ** sweep-swarms"  (Feg- 
schwarme).  My  method  of  doing  this  is  thus: 
I  lift  the  colony  from  its  stand  and  place  it  a 
little  to  one  side.  One  of  the  shallow  swarm- 
ing-hives  is  placed  on  the  old  stand,  and  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  muslin  spread  in  front  of  it.  The 
old  colony  is  then  opened,  frame  by  frame  taken 
out.  and  the  bees  brushed  with  Coggshall  bee- 
brushes  on  to  the  cloth.  Shaking  off  at  this 
time  would  not  do,  as  there  was  too  much  honey 
in  the  combs  that  would  shake  out  and  drench 
the  bees.  If  there  are  many  colonies  swept,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  two  sweepers— one  for  each 
side  of  the  comb.  My  9-year-old  boy  helped 
me  last  year.  If  there  is  not  much  thin  honey 
in  the  combs,  most  of  the  bees  may  be  shaken 
off.  We  never  looked  for  the  queen,  as  we 
swept  every  bee  from  the  combs,  and  then  shook 
and  brushed  all  the  rest  out  of  the  hive.  We 
never  missed  a  queen.  There  should  be  an  ex- 
tra brood-chamber  or  box  on  hand  to  put  the 
cleaned  combs  in,  as  it  will  not  do  to  put  them 


back  into  the  same  hive  before  all  the  combs 
are  swept  and  the  rest  of  the  bees  shaken  out 
We  did  not  leave  any  bees  to  nurse  the  brood, 
for,  even  if  some  of  the  youngest  larvae  should 
perish,  the  loss  is  not  serious,  as  they  would  not 
develop  in  time  to  help  gather  that  crop  any 
way,  and  the  sealed  brood  does  not  suffer.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  danger  of  the  weather  turn- 
ing cold  this  would  not  do;  but  when  I  did 
this  last  year,  during  the  end  of  May  and  the 
first  days  of  June,  the  heat  ranged  between  95 
and  100  degrees  in  the  shade. 

After  all  the  bees  were  swept  out,  the  en- 
trance of  the  old  colony  was  turned  backward, 
and  the  hive  set  a  little  backward  and  to  one 
side  of  the  swarm,  to  be  gradually  turned 
around  again,  a  little  every  day,  until  side  by 
side  with  the  swarm.  The  bees  entered  the 
swarming-hive  just  like  a  swarm— were  shaded 
with  shade-boards,  and  in  from  24  to  36  hours 
would  have  small  pieces  of  comb  started  in 
some  of  the  frames,  and,  generally,  eggs  in  the 
cells.  As  quick  as  this  was  noted,  on  went  the 
queen -excluding  honey -board,  and  a  case  of 
sections  filled  with  foundation,  and  one  or  more 
bait-combs  were  put  on.  The  bees,  having  but 
little  comb  in  the  hive,  would  go  into  the  sec- 
tions with  a  vim,  and  put  nearly  all  the  honey 
they  made  into  the  sections.  Where  the  old 
colony  had  been  working  in  the  sections  before 
the  operation  was  performed,  we  shook  the 
bees  out  of  the  section-case  and  returned  the 
sections  to  the  mother  colony  until  the  swarm 
had  started  its  combs  and  the  queens  had  be- 
gun to  lay,  when  they  would  be  placed  on  the 
swarm.  Where  no  queen -excluding  honey- 
boards  are  used  this  is  the  only  way  to  proceed, 
as  the  queen  would  surely  occupy  the  sections 
if  the  cases  were  put  on  at  the  time  of  hiving. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  I  placed  the 
sections,  bees  and  all,  directly  above  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-board  on  to  shallow  swarming- 
hive  before  the  bees  were  swept  off,  and  all 
went  well.  In  no  case  was  there  any  swarm - 
ing-out. 

These  operations  were  performed  in  my  out- 
yard  of  54  colonies,  located  in  the  country,  4 
miles  from  my  home  yard.  I  was  somewhat 
hampered  by  several  colonies  swarming  while 
I  was  busy  at  home,  not  thinking  that  any 
were  ready  to  swarm.  As  the  queens  were  all 
clipped,  some  of  the  swarms  went  into  other 
hives,  making  immense  colonies.  To  those  I 
gave  two  of  the  shallow  hives  when  I  swept 
them  off.  As  soon  as  they  had  settled  down  to 
business,  and  were  working  in  the  sections,  I 
took  away  one  of  the  hives  and  confined  them 
to  one,  giving  them  plenty  of  section  room. 
These  double  swarms  made,  of  course,  about  as 
much  again  honey  as  the  others. 

After  the  close  of  the  white-honey  season  I 
removed  the  sections  and  confined  the  swarms 
for  a  while  to  the  shallow  hive  alone;  and,  al- 
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though  tblg  rather  crowded  them,  they  stayed 
all  right.  The  mother  colonies  had  Id  the 
meantime  all  raised  young^^ueens;  and  on  the 
10th  of  Jiily  I  prcKseeded  to  unite  the  swarms 
and  mother  colonies,  as  I  did  not  desire  any  in- 
crease, and  was  in  hopes  that  these  rousing 
double  colonies  would  make  a  good  showing  in 
the  fall.  This  had  been  my  plan  from  the  very 
first 

Now,  this  uniting  is  a  very  interesting  part 
of  the  program.  In  the  beginning  I  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  how  the  queens  would  be 
treated.  I  therefore  began  cautiously,  and  with 
a  few  hives  at  a  time.  I  would  remove  the  old 
qoeen  from  the  swarm,  then  hunt  up  the  young 
one  in  the  old  brood -chamber,  and  put  her  un- 
der a  small  wire- cloth  cage,  leaving  it  to  the 
bees  to  release  her  by  gnawing  away  the  comb 
from  under  the  cage.  I  would  then  lift  the 
swarm  from  the  stand,  place  the  mother  colony 
on  it,  put  a  queen -excluding  honey-board  on 
the  old  brood-chamber,  and  the  now  queenless 
iwarm  on  top.  I  soon  saw,  however,  that  the 
hunting  and  caging  of  queens  took  too  much 
time,  and  started  robbing,  as  no  honey  was 
coming  in  at  the  time.  Besides  this,  it  would 
necessitate  another  opening  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber later  on  to  remove  the  cages.  So,  after 
treating  about  8  hives  in  this  way  I  concluded 
to  take  what  I  considered  a  rather  desperate 
chance.  I  would  remove  the  old  queen  out  of 
the  swarm,  then  lift  the  swarming-hive  from 
the  stand,  place  the  old  brood-chamber  on  it, 
without  caging  the  queen  or  even  touching  a 
comb,  and  at  once  put  the  swarm  on  top  over  a 
queen-excluder. 

After  treating  a  number  of  colonies  this  way, 
I  waited  a  few  days,  and  then  examined  tnem 
to  see  how  the  queens  had  been  received.  To 
my  joy  I  found  every  queen  in  the  hives,  treat- 
ed in  the  latter  way,  perfectly  at  home.  There 
had  been  no  quarreling  whatever  among  the 
workers.  Of  the  seven  or  eight  queens  that  I 
had  caged,  however,  there  were  several  lost. 
The  hunting- up  and  caging  of  the  queens  had 
evidently  stirred  up  the  bees  too  much,  so  that 
they  killed  the  queens  in  a  number  of  cases  after 
releasing  them  from  the  cage.  Thereafter  I 
united  all  that  remained,  without  caging  the 
queens,  and  did  not  lose  one  out  of  all  treated 
in  that  way.  Moreover,  in  three  hives  I  per- 
mitted the  bees  to  retain  their  queens  in  both 
the  old  brood-chamber  and  swarming-hive  on 
top,  with  only  the  queen-excluder  between 
them,  and  all  the  bees  using  only  the  one  en- 
trance; and  they  stayed  that  way  for  several 
months.  During  that  time  they  were  hauled 
from  the  out-yard  to  the  home  yard,  and  I 
opened  the  hives  a  number  of  times  and  hunted 
up  the  queens.  Late  in  the  fall  I  remove  one 
of  the  queens  from  each  hive.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  me  to  see  how  easily 
those  bees  were  united.   In  one  case  the  mother 


colony  had  lost  the  queen  they  had  reared;  and 
as  I  thought  they  had  a  queen,  I  left  them 
alone  until  they  had  developed  laying  workers, 
and  had  a  lot  of  drone  brood.  I  simply  put  the 
swarming-hive,  containing  the  old  queen,  on 
top  without  queen -excluder,  and  the  queen  was 
received,  and  the  laying  workers  disappeared 
at  once. 

As  the  brood  hatched  from  the  swarmlng- 
hives,  I  at  first  intended  to  shake  out  the  bees, 
cut  out  the  combs  to  make  wax  of  them,  and 
prepare  the  frames  and  shallow  hives  to  repeat 
the  brushing-off  process  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  honey -flow.  The  prospect,  after  the 
summer  drouth,  was  so  unpromising,  however, 
that  I  did  this  only  so  as  to  try  it  on  two  colo- 
nies. Both  filled  the  shallow  hives  with  comb,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  honey-flow,  but  did  very  little 
in  the  sections.  This  could  not  be  expected.  The 
old  hives  raised  queens  again,  but  did  not  gath- 
er enough  for  winter.  With  a  little  feeding, 
however,  they  wintered  finely.  The  swarm 
was,  of  course,  doubled  back  on  to  the  old  brood- 
chamber  late  in  the  fall,  after  having  its  queen 
removed;  and  after  all  the  brood  was  hatched, 
the  combs  were  removed  and  again  cut  out  to 
render  into  wax.  Of  these  two  colonies,  one  is 
at  present  among  the  best  in  my  yard,  and  the 
other  a  good  average.  This  sweeping  the  bees 
twice  in  a  season,  and  letting  them  build  new 
combs  which  are  designed  for  the  rendering- 
pot,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  plan  of  man- 
agement I  shall  hereafter  pursue.  It  will  give 
fine  surplus  honey,  if  there  is  any  to  be  had, 
and  a  large  crop  of  wax  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  comb  honey.  It  does  away  with 
swarming,  and  increase  of  colonies  is  complete- 
ly optional  with  the  apiarist.  I  will  yet  state, 
that,  for  best  success,  each  colony  ought  to  have 
allotted  to  it  two  of  those  shallow  swarming- 
hives— one  to  be  used  In  spring,  the  other  in 
fall.  You  may  get  along  with  one  for  both 
seasons,  but  it  will  crowd  work  too  much. 
^  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

*  [If  1  understand  you  correctlv,  you  shake,  or, 
rather,  ''sweep,**  all  of  the  bees  out  of  the 
parent  colony  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  and 
make  them  crawl  in  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  a 
swarm;  that  this  crawling-in  satisfies  their 
craving,  somewhat,  If  they  have  any,  for 
swarming,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  they  do 
not  swarm. 

I  notice  you  say  you  shake  all  of  the  bees  out 
of  the  hive«  and  then  turn  the  parent  hive 
around  with  its  entrance  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Of  course,  this  sacrifices  the  young 
unsealed  brood;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  should 
imagine  that  robbers  might  make  trouble,  or 
something  might  happen  to  the  brood,  until 
such  a  time  as  the  bees  already  hatched  out 
would  be  old  enough  to  stand  guard  at  the  en- 
trances. As  these  sweep  swarms  are  made  dur- 
ing a  flow  of  honey,  there  probably  would  not 
be  any  very  great  trouble  from  robbers;  but 
the  loss  of  considerable  young  brood  would 
amount  to  something.  However,  if  you  thereby 
keep  down  swarming,  and  at  the  same  time 
control  increase,  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  a  little 
unsealed  brood  would  be  a  small  matter.— E}d.] 
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THE  HXW  JABBIHB  BEE-E8CAFE. 


A  BEE-ESCAPE  WITH  BIX  OPENINeS. 

By  James  Pearson. 

During  the  past  half-dozen  years  or  more,  all 
of  our  "  up  to  date  *'  bee-keepers  have  used 
some  kind  of  bee-escape.  All  readers  of  Glban- 
DTGA  surely  know  the  principle  involved  in  all 
makes  of  escapes;  viz.,  that  of  letting  bees  out 
through  an  opening  which  will  not  allow  them 
to  return.  In  this  way  the  bees  are  coaxed  out 
of  the  super-cases  down  into  the  brood  frames, 
through  the  doors  or  openings  of  the  escape*  by 
the  simple  law  of  nature  which  has  been  taught 
them  by  the  divine  Hand,  to  *'  keep  near  the 
leader*'  (in  this  case  the  queen). 

Among  the  older  and  standard  makes  is  the 
Porter  escape.  We  do  not  wish  to  run  down 
that  or  any  other  make  for  a  minute,  but, 
rather,  bow  in  thanks  and  praise  to  the  good 
work  which  4hey  have  done,  and  speak  frOm 
the  ever-clattering  tongue  of  progress,  '*  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  all  lines  of  invention  we  find  the  first  now 
taking  the  back  seat,  while  the  new  Inventors 
have  founded  their  thoughts  upon  some  solid 
principle  of  a  by-gone  inventor,  and  thus  come 
before  the  public  with  new  and  superior  de- 
vices of  all  sorts.  As  it  is  thus  true  in  almost 
all  lines  of  inventions,  so  is  it  very  true  in  the 
line  of  bee-escapes.  We  give  here  a  cut  of  the 
new  *•  Jardine  "  escape. 


At  the  first  glance  the  experienced  bee-keeper 
will  see  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  supe- 
riority over  the  Porter;  viz.,  do  the  same  work 
quicker.  The  Porter  and  other  standard  makes 
are  provided  with  but  one  opening,  while  this 
escape  has  six.  Any  child  in  primary  arithme- 
tic can  understand  very  clearly  that  a  larger 
number  of  bees  can  pass  out  through  six  doors 
much  quicker  than  through  one  door  of  the 
same  size.    We  put  the  escape  in  the  center  of 


a  board  bound  with  cleats,  which  holds  the 
super  above  the  brood-frames,  about  the  same 
as  is  used  with  oth6r  escapes.  Supposing  you 
fix  op  six  Porter  escapes,  you  must  have  six  of 
these  boards,  and  six  escapes,  in  order  to  get 
the  separating  capacity  which  we  have  with 
one  of  our  Jardine  escapes. 

Our  escape  is  made  round.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom pieces  are  thin  wood  securely  fastened  to- 
gether with  six  wood  screws.  The  top  piece  18 
about  five  inches  across,  with  a  13i-inch  hole  in 
the  center,  which  provides  ample  passage  for 
the  bees.  The  bottom  is  about  four  inches 
across.  The  partitions  are  made  of  tin,  all 
pressed  to  a  perfect  shape,  and  very  neatly 
nailed  to  the  wood  members  of  the  device  with 
very  fine  furniture  brads.  Each  door  is  pressed 
to  a  perfect  size,  and  hung  to  the  top  piece  of 
wood  by  means  of  a  little  staple.  Each  door 
hangs  just  high  enough  from  the  bottom  to  al- 
low a  bee's  head  to  go  under. 

When  the  bee  is  on  the  inside  of  the  escape, 
and  wishes  to  go  out,  it  can  easily  raise  the 
door,  and  pass  through,  dfler  whicli  the  door 
at  once  closes,  like  a  flood-gate  in  the  river. 
The  doors  shut  with  flanges,  passing  on  the 
outside  of  the  partitions  (or  door-frame)  in  soch 
a  manner  as  not  to  allow  any  sticking  the  doors 
shut.  The  escape  is  put  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  look  very  attractive,  and,  in  fact,  is  at- 
tractive, or,  at  least,  the  idea,  ^'  time  is  worth 
money,"  is,  and  hence  a  machine  that  will 
save  time  will  save  money.  The  inventor,  Mr. 
Jas.  Jardine,  of  Ashland,  Neb.,  is  an  old  prac- 
tical bee-keeper,  and  has  used  this  escape  for 
years,  with  gratifying  results,  which  alone  in- 
duced him  to  introduce  it  to  the  public  A 
year  ago  he  sent  out  several  escapes  for  trial  to 
such  persons  as  Dr.  Mason,  Hon.  E.  Whitcomb, 
Mrs.  Heater,  and  others,  and  each  escape 
brought  back  a  very  favorable  testimonial  let- 
ter after  the  season  was  over  last  fall.  Of 
course,  the  cost  will  be  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary '* single- file"  escapes;  but  it  will  not 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  others  in  proportion 
to  its  capacity,  besides  the  saving  of  so  many 
escape -boards.  All  these  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Germantown.  Neb. 

[Some  time  ago  we  received  one  of  these  es- 
capes. They  are  very  nicely  made,  and  look  as 
if  they  would  work.  We  have  had  an  engrav- 
ing made,  and  present  it  to  our  readers.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  state  that  the  Porters  claim 
that  more  than  one  exit  for  the  escape  of  bees 
does  not  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  super, 
as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  They  tried 
escapes  with  one  exit,  and  then  with  a  number 
of  exits;  and  after  a  long  series  of  experiments 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
gain  by  increasing  the  number  of  exits.  On 
the  contrary,  something  was  lost  by  Increasing 
the  expense  unnecessarily.  These  experiments 
were  verified  at  the  time  by  one  or  two  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall. 

The  principle  of  this  escape  is  not  entirely 
new.    It  is  very  much  like  the  flood-gate  prin- 
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dpie  that  has  been  devised  bj  others— see  page 
430  of  GuBANiNGS  for  1891. 

I  should  like  very  much,  however,  to  receive 
reports  from  those  who  have  tested  this  escape 
in  comparison  with  the  Porter  — especially 
whether  It  rids  the  super  any  quicker  because 
of  Its  extra  number  of  exits.— Ed. J 


TARE  ON  H0NET-PA0KAOE8. 


LACK    OF    UNIFORMITY  THROUGHOUT    THE 
COUNTRY. 


By  W.  A.  H.  Oilstrap. 

floney  tare  in  a  given  style  of  package 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
The  following  will  show  that  it  is  not.  Our 
common  package  for  extracted  honey,  you 
know,  is  a  case  containing  two  five-gallon  cans, 
either  with  partition  between  cans  (double 
case  or  without  partition  (single  case).  We 
have  suffered  severely,  without  knowing  how 
much  we  were  losing. 

Below  I  give  yoa  the  amount  of  tare  charged 
by  a  few  of  the  leading  firms. 

Nos.  1  and  3  I  have  given  from  noting  their 
business  transactions.  The  rest  were  learned 
by  letters  addressed  to  the  parties  named. 

No.  1,  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
with  many  agencies  in  this  State  and  the  East, 
deduct  17  lbs.  on  single  case  and  cans;  19  lbs.  If 
a  double  case  is  used. 

Nos.  2  and  3,  Russ,  Sanders  <&  Co.,  and  A . 
Pallies,  both  of  San  Francisco,  deduct  18  lbs. 
from  single  cases. 

No.  4,  R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbee,  172  West  Maple 
St.,  Denver,  Col..  "Deduct  9  lbs.  for  each  ex- 
tracted-honey  case.  Deal  only  in  single  cases; 
24-lb.  comb-honey  cases,  we  deduct  4  lbs.  each." 

No.  5,  E.  E.  Blake  &  Co.,  57  Chatham  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  "Tare  of  cases  and  cans  with  or 
without  center-board."  Recommends  double 
cases. 

No.  6,  Wm.  A.  Selser,  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, "  16  lbs.  tare  for  the  case  and  two  cans 
seems  to  be  the  rule." 

No.  7,  C.  C.  demons  &  Co.,  423  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  usual  tare  for  cans  and  case, 
15  lbs.  If  cases  are  made  of  hard  wood  it  is 
more. 

No.  8,  Henry  Schacht,  116  Davis  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  "3  lbs.  tare  on  each  tin,  and 
besides  actual  tare  for  the  case." 

No.  9,  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  **The  amount  of  tare  deducted  Is 
what  the  case  and  cans  actually  weigh.  In  cars 
we  get  from  San  Diego  district  there  are  often 
four  grades  of  tare,  running  from  14  to  193^  lbs. 
per  case  and  cans." 

No.  10,  Hlldreth  Bros.  &  Segelken,  28-30,  West 
Broadway,  New  York,  "  We  figure  5  lbs.  for  the 
two  cans,  which  Is  actual,  and  whatever  the 
case  weighs  Is  added  to  It." 

No.  11,  Hamblin  &  Bearss,  514  Walnut  St., 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  "Strip  five  cases  and  put 
empty  cans  in  them,"  and  the  weight  of  this  is 
considered  the  average  for  the  car. 

No.  12,  Batterson  <&  Co.,  167  Scott  St,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  handle  extracted  In  "casks or  5-lb.  cans, 
and  buyer  pays  for  extracted  only;  package 
free." 

No.  13,  S.  T.  Fish  <&  Co.,  189  South  Water  St., 
Chicago,  "  We  always  allow  2K  lbs.  tare  for  the 
can.  .  .  .  We  ascertain  what  the  tare  of  the 
wooden  cases  is  by  weighing  a  few  of  them." 

No.  14,  Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O., 
"  We  take  exact  tare  in  every  case,  as  near  as  it 
can  be  done.  We  pay  for  all  the  honey  in  the 
cans." 

No.  15,  Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co.,  393  Broadway, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,r  "  We  know  of  no  standard 
weight  for  the  cases  of  either  comb  or  extract- 
ed." 

No.  16,  Williams  Bros.,  80  Broadway,  Cleve- 
land, O., "  For  extracted  honey  we  allow  2>^ 
lbs.  on  each  can;"  actual  weight  on  cases. 

The  replies  below  No.  4  are  all  agreed  on  ac- 
tual tare  for  comb- honey  cases,  paying  for 
honey  and  basswood  sections  containing  same. 
Nos.  13  to  16  urge  bee  keepers  to  weigh  package 
and  mark  weight  of  same  before  filling  with 
honey.  Honest  trade  will  not  object  to  this 
plan;  others  should  be  let  alone.  1  was  robbed 
of  over  900  lbs.  of  honey  last  year  by  excessive 
tare  on  what  I  sold  for  15  tons. 

Caruthers,  Cal.,  May  1. 

[There  Is  too  great  a  variety,  as  you  say,  in 
allowances  made  for  tare.  The  only  fair  and 
correct  way  Is  to  allow  for  actual  tare  whatever 
that  is.  In  round  numbers  a  square  can  weighs 
23^  lbs.;  and  it  is  customary  ro  estimate  that  a 
pair  of  cans  weighs  5  lbs.  In  round  numbers, 
a  box  for  holding  two  square  cans,  without 
partition,  weighs  about  15  lbs.,  although  some 
of  the  boxes  from  basswood  run  slightly  under 
this,  some  going  as  low  as  12  lbs. 

When  we  receive  a  carload  of  honey  In  square 
caDS  we  weigh  the  whole  package,  and  then 
weigh  the  box  separately.  As  the  weight  of 
the  cans  is  nearly  Invariable  we  get  at  the 
weight  of  the  honey.  It  is  a  Utile  more  work 
to  weigh  the  boxes  one  at  a  time;  but,  as  you 
see.  It  is  the  only  fair  way  of  getting  at  the  tare. 
It  should  be  stated  that,  when  boxes  are  made 
of  hard  wood,  and  have  an  Inside  partition, 
they  will  weigh  some  more;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  commission  firm,  if  it  wishes  to 
hold  its  trade,  should  get  at  the  actiial  tare 
by  weighing  the  boxes  one  by  one,  all  of  them. 
It  is  too  much  guesswork  to  estimate  a  certain 
amount  for  boxes;  and,  moreover,  the  tempta- 
tion is  pretty  strong  to  put  the  estimate  high 
enough  so  that  the  buyer  will  be  on  the  safe 
side.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  have  exact  uni- 
formity; but  what  we  do  need  most  of  all  is 
actual  tare.  Let  the  bee  keepers  and  commis- 
sion men  buy  and  sell  honey  at  Its  actual 
weight.— Ed.] 


//  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  OleaningSy  make  knoum 
the  request  on  a  postal^  with  the  address  or -ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 
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'ANSWERS  TO 

BOROOlNCnX' 


SeasokableQuesi 

BY  G.M.DOOLITTLC.BOflOOi 


NURSE  BEES. 

Question— If  field -bees  make  poor  nurses, 
how  about  a  colony  that  comes  out  in  the 
spring  queenless  and  broodless?  '  If  given 
choice  brood,  will  they  be  prepared  to  care  for 
it  to  the  best  advantage  and  rear  a  queen  that 
will  prove  satisfactory  ?  Or  do  you  regard  It  as 
a  makeshift  when  nothing  else  can  be  done? 

Answer.— There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
old  field-bees  and  bees  which  come  out  of  win- 
ter quarters,  as  regards  their  making  good 
nurse- bees.  The  vitality,  and  different  parts  or 
offices  performed  by  the  bee,  become  exhausted, 
or  change  in  accord  with  the  amount  of  labor 
performed,  not  in  accord  with  the  number  of 
days  which  go  by;  hence  a  bee  which  has  seen 
five  months  of  winter,  where  a  colony  has  win- 
tered to  the  best  advantage,  may  be  no  older  in 
reality  than  the  same  bee  would  be  at  from  ten 
to  fifteen  days  were  the  date  of  the  season  June 
or  July.  All  know  that  bees  which  have  been 
wintered  over  become  good  nurse-bees,  while 
nearly  all  admit  that  a  bee  which  has  been  in 
the  field  as  a  worker  for  two  weeks  is  almost 
wholly  incapacitated  for  such  work;  and,  if 
forced  to  nurse  the  larvse,  does  it  as  a  ** make- 
shift,** as  our  correspondent  puts  it  I  have 
found  that  a  colony  losing  its  queen  soon  after 
coming  through  the  winter  will  rear  a  very  fair 
queen,  though  I  have  never  found  them  to  be 
among  the  best;  but  in  order  to  raise  such  a 
fair  queen  it  seems  necessary  that  the  nurse- 
bees  should  be  feeding  some  larval  bees  before 
they  set  about  raising  a  queen.  I  have  often 
taken  a  colony  of  queenless  and  brood  less  bees 
In  the  spring,  and  built  them  up  in  this  way: 

As  soon  as  possible  after  spring  opens,  give 
them  a  frame  of  eggs  and  larvas,  and  in  eight 
or  ten  days  open  the  hive  and  break  off  all 
queen-cells  started,  giving  brood  to  thf  m  once 
a  week  if  possible,  till  plenty  of  young  bees 
hatch  from  the  first  brood  given,  when  I  give  a 
frame  of  choice  brood  and  allow  them  to  raise 
a  queen  from  the  same.  In  this  way  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  queens  that  would  prove 
of  value,  and  saved  a  colony  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  Had  I  allowed  them  to 
perfect  a  queen  from  the  brood  first  given,  she 
would  have  been  a  makeshift  queen,  and,  in  all 
probability,  a  drone-layer,  as  she  would  have 
been  perfected  long  before  there  would  have 
been  any  drones  flying.  I  firmly  hold  this 
belief,  coming  from  long  experience  along  the 
queen-rearing  line,  that  good  queens  can  not  be 
reared  except  where  there  are  nurse- bees  in 
the  hive,  feeding  larvae  at  the  time  they  are 
required  to  rear  queens.  To  force  any  bee, 
which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  preparing  chyme, 


to  immediately  prepare  chyme  for  a  larva  in- 
tended for  a  queen,  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  and  the  result  can  be  only  an  apology 
for  the  better  article,  or  a  '*  makeshift,**  as  our 
questioner  puts  it.  But  here  is  a  point  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned,  viz.,  that,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  bees,  when  in  the  proper 
shape  as  to  nurse  bees,  can  rear  a  really  good 
prolific  queen  from  this  makeshift  queen,  so 
that  the  colony  will  be  a  thriving  one  with 
a  queen  reared  by  supersedure  from  her  brood. 
In  fact,  I  have  often  found  such  queens  to  equal 
those  reared  from  the  very  best  of  mothers, 
although  I  do  not  advise  using  such  as  mothers 
for  a  whole  apiary.  In  this  we  see  how  a  kind 
Providence  has  provided  for  the  perpetuation 
of  our  pets  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

NGN- Hf CREASE  DB8IBBD. 

Question,— WiW  you  kindly  answer  in  Gleak- 
IN6S  this?  I  have  ten  colonies  of  bees  which  I 
run  for  comb  honey  In  eight-frame  L.  hives.  I 
have  no  extra  hives  for  increase,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  increase  beyond  the  ten  colonies.  How 
shall  I  manage  them  so  as  to  get  the  most 
honey  in  the  sections,  and  yet  never  have  more 
than  the  ten  colonies? 

Answer.— I  very  much  doubt  whether  our 
questioner  is  on  the  right  road  to  the  best  suc- 
cess from  his  bees,  for  there  often  come  emer- 
gencies where  It  is  almost  a  positive  necessity 
to  have  a  few  extra  hives  on  hand;  for,  to  so 
manage  bees  that  none  of  the  ten  original  colo- 
nies shall  ever  cast  a  swarm,  is  something  very 
few  if  any  have  attained  to,  when  working  for 
comb  honey.  Swarming  is  the  result  from  a 
colony  in  its  normal  condition;  and  If  we  would 
have  no  swarms,  the  bees  must  be  thwarted  in 
their  purpose  by  throwing  the  colony  out  of 
this  normal  condition.  This.is  generally  done 
by  taking  away  the  queen;  for  without  a  queen 
no  swarms  are  likely  to  issue.  This  queen  can 
be  caged  in  one  of  the  sections  so  that  the  bees 
can  have  access  to  her;  and  I  would  advise  this 
instead  of  removing  her  entirely  from  the  hive, 
where  she  is  to  be  returned  again;  for  the  bees 
not  only  retain  their  relationship  to  her,  but  I 
think  they  will  continue  to  work  better  in  the 
sections  when  she  is  near  them.  Soon  after  the 
queen  is  removed  from  the  brood -apartment, 
the  bees  will  commence  to  construct  queen-cells 
to  supply  her  loss;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
the  hive  must  be  opened  and  all  cells  started 
broken  off.  If  the  queen  is  now  left  caged  a 
week  longer  bt  fore  liberating,  the  brood  will  be 
largely  hatched  out,  and  all  desire  for  swarm- 
ing given  up,  when  she  can  be  liberated  with 
almost  a  certainty  that  she  will  be  accepted  all 
right,  and  no  swarms  issue  from  that  hive 
until  young  bees  are  hatching  plentifully  again, 
if  at  all,  that  season.  Or,  if  preferred,  the 
queen  can  be  destroyed,  and  all  queen-cells 
destroyed  at  ten  days,  when  a  nearly  mature 
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queen-cell  can  be  given  In  a  few  days  more, 
which  cell  is  to  Rive  the  future  mother  of  the 
colony.  Either  of  these  plans  will  work,  If 
properly  attended  to;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  start, 
I  doubt  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  the 
royal  road  toward  the  production  of  the  best 
results  in  comb  honey. 


G  Amalgamation  or  no  amalgamation,  it  Is  real- 
ly folly  for  us  to  divide  up  our  money,  time,  and 
energies  between  two  national  organizations.— 
The  Bee-keepers'  Review, 

Only  3  out  of  34  respondents  to  A.  B.  J,^8 
question -box  had  a  good  word  for  keeping  bees 
queeniess  during  the  honey  harvest.  The  three 
were  P.  H.  El  wood,  J.  A.  Green,  and  E.  France. 
—Hasty  in  Review. 

lietmesay  tomy  good  friend  Merrill,  of  the 
American  Bee-keeper^  that  it  is  not  personal 
vanity  that  leads  some  of  us  bee-keeping  editors 
to  speak  of  the  sickness  in  our  families  and  of 
the  food  we  are  eating,  but  because  we  have 
suffered  so  severely,  and,  having  found  a  way  of 
escape,  are  anxious  that  others  should  know  of 
the  way.— Editorial  in  May  Review. 

Glad  to  see  that  the  new-process  foundation 
proves  less  liable  to  sag,  in  the  trials  so  far, 
than  the  old  kind.  Even  with  pure  wax,  sag- 
ging has  been  a  serious  evil. 

'*Perfectlv  abominable."  These  are  the 
words  in  which  Ernest  backs  up  Geo.  F.  Rob- 
bins  as  to  the,  style  in  which  some  of  us  put  our 
honey  on  the  market.  'Spects  we  need  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  taAk. —Hasty,  in  Review. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  is,  and  has  been  for  a  good 
many  years,  a  good  deal  of  a  preacher,  if  we 
may  Judge  from  his  sermonettes  in  Gleanings. 
If  he  practices  all  he  preaches— that  is,  takes 
all  his  own  medicine— he  must  be  a  very  busy 
man,  and  ought  to  be  pretty  healthy  spirituallv. 
Between  good  potatoes  and  better  sermons,  tlie 
readers  of  GLEANiNes  ought  to  be  well-kept  in 
both  body  and  soul.— American  Bee  Journal. 

oMr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Woodstock,  Out,  is  known 
asCanada^s  comb  honey  chief.  In  1883  he  ex- 
hibited 22,000  pounds  of  honey  at  the  Toronto 
Fair,  and  11.000  pounds  of  it  was  comb  honey  In 
sections.  Mr.  H.  produced  and  sold  In  one  year 
13000  worth  of  honey.  Out  of  his  honey  crops 
he  built  a  large  two  story  brick  house,  and 
banked  enough  money  to  carry  him  over  all  the 
poor  honey  seasons.  Mr.  Hall  is  very  popular 
with  all  the  bee-keepers,  and.  being  sucn  a  suc- 
cessful specialist  in  bee-keeping,  his  opinions 
are  always  valued  highly  In  bee-matters.  After 
saying  all  this  (which  we  learned  through  one 
of  our  good  Canadian  friends)— would  you  be- 
lieve it?— this  same  J.  B.  Hall  won*t  open  his 
head  except  he's  driven  to  it  in  a  convention 
discussion!  My!  but  he  can  talk  1  but  on  pa- 
per he's  so  very  mum  (for  a  Canadian),  that  it 
seems  strange.  He's  a  good  man,  though,  and 
we  liked  him  very  much  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  the  Toronto  conven- 
tion last  September.— American  Bee  Journal. 

Lysol  and  Its  value  in  cases  of  foul  brood  ap- 
pears to  me  in  a  different  light  after  reading 
the  article  of  F.  L.  Thompson  on  that  subject. 
It  seems  that  the  feeding  of  lysol  may  cure  foul 
brood;  but  If  there  is  infected  honey  in  the 


hive,  the  use  of  that  honey  at  some  future  time 
will  again  bring  In  the  disease.  In  other  words^ 
foul  brood  can  never  be  permanently  eradicat- 
ed from  a  colony  so  long  as  its  old  combs  of 
honey  are  left  in  the  hive.  The  use  of  lysol  in 
a  region  of  country  where  there  are  colonies  of 
bees  Infected  with  foul  brood  may  be  a  good 
thing— it  certainly  would  be  if  its  use  would 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  dread  disease, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  seems  sure  that  it  will. 
For  this  purpose  I  can  see  that  the  use  of  some 
drug  might  be  valuable.  I  suppose  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  matter  is  that,  if  all  of  the  honey 
brought  into  the  hive  in  times  of  scarcity,  at 
times  when  bees  will  rob,  is  tinctured  with  ly- 
sol, any  germs  of  disease  that  are  brought  In 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  lysol  and  thereby 
be  killed.- ^dttorial  in  May  Review. 

WHY  BEES  SWA.RM;  A  GOOD  ANSWER. 

George  F.  Robbins,  A.  B.  J.,  225.  jauntily  says 
he  knows  why  bees  swarm;  and  be  can  tell  us 
(e'enmost)  how  to  prevent  It.  liCt  me  see  If  I 
can't  beat  yon  at  that,  friend  R.  Bees  swarm 
because  there  is  a  hole  In  their  hive.  Abolish 
the  holes,  and  swarming  is  cured— I  can  war- 
rant *em.  Perchance  the  Bobbins  remedy  Is 
not  quite  so  illusory  as  mine;  but  it  may  fail, 
sometimes,  and  mine  will  not.  He  takes  away 
the  contents  of  the  hive,  and  leaves  the  hole— 
and  the  bees.  The  objections  are  that  you 
have  doubled  your  stock,  and  you  may  want  to 
prevent  that;  you  have  a  lot  of  hungry  babies 
that  must  starve,  as  there  are  no  nurses  to  feed 
them:  and,  you  have  a  lot  of  sealed  brood  that 
may  chill  in  a  sudden  cold  spell  of  weather;  and 
you  mav  get  the  whole  thing  scooped  by  rob- 
bers. These  combs  can  indeed  be  given  to  weak 
colonies,  but  only  in  a  small  way;  and  we  want 
a  scheme  that  covers  the  whole  apiary.  If  he 
will  take  away  the  combs  from  several  hives 
each  day  continuously,  and  put  them  Into  a  big 
warm  tenement  hatchery,  when  the  young  bees 
are  numerous  ladle  them  a  few  quarts  into  each 
original  hive— well,  I  think  that's  the  direction 
from  which  morning  Is  most  likely  to  arise. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  works  out  the  finished 
details  of  this  may  be  canonized  as  a  benefac- 
tor. I  have  never  got  around  to  begin  the 
trial,  although  I  have  long  had  the  scheme  in 
mind.  Tho  outcome  of  such  a  hatchery  is  not 
Increase  of  colonies,  but  a  lot  of  nearly  empty 
aombs.— Hasty  in  Review. 


INTRODUCING  A  QUEKN  WHERE  THERE  ARE 
LAYING  WORKERS. 

I  believe  you  and  other  bee-keepers  claim 
that  a  queen  can  not  be  introduced  where  there 
Is  a  laying  worker.  If  you  were  here  I  could 
show  you  a  case  where  we  succeeded.  The 
colony  was  queenless  for  a  month  or  more  after 
we  first  noticed  it.  We  sent  for  a  queen,  and 
when  we  came  to  put  her  In  we  found  quite  a  lot 
of  eggs  in  drone-cells,  which  are  now  hatching. 
We  put  the  queen  in.  She  was  in  the  cage  for 
four  days,  and  we  let  her  out.  She  is  now  laying 
ai:  right.  A.  Blue. 

Bladensburg,  Ohio,  May  15. 

[You  must  have  misunderstood  us.  It  is  true, 
it  is  somewhat  risky,  introducing  a  valuable 
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queen  to  a  colony  containing  fertile  or  laving 
workers.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
such  workers  is  to  introduce  a  cheap  fertile 
queen.  If  she  is  accepted,  the  trouble  is  over- 
come. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  has  this  to  say; 
"If  the  fertile  workers  are  discovered  when 
they  first  make  their  appearance  before  you  see 
any  of  the  drone  larvsd  scattered  about,  they 
will  often  accept  a  queen-cell  or  fertile  queen 
without  dlflScu I ty."  There  is  nothing  Implied 
in  this  that  a  fertile  queen  can  not  be  introduc- 
ed to  such  colonies.— Ed.] 


The  department  of  "  Personal  Mention,**  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal^  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  that  periodical. 


T.  G.  Newman  and  family  are  now  In  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  as  I  learn  from  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  Mr.  Newman  was  sick  on  the  way 
there,  but  Is  better  now. 


Ths  prospects  for  a  honey  crop,  and  a  big  one 
too,  all  over  the  country,  were  never  better 
than  this  year.  Even  Dr.  Miller  (see  the  Am£r- 
lea/n  Bee  Journal)  savs,  "  Without  stretching 
the  truth  a  bit,  the  past  eight  or  nine  months 
have  been  the  most  promising  for  bee-keeping 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  my  35  years  of 
experience.**  Clovers  are  sticking  their  heads 
out  everywhere,  and  our  bees  are  getting  a 
little  honey  every  day,  although  it  is  hardly 
time  yet  to  expect  the  regular  flow. 


Oke  of  our  subscribers  desires  to  know  how  to 
make  a  filter  for  clarifying  sorghum  molasses. 
Some  years  ago  somebody  told  how  to  make 
such  a  filter,  for  clearing  up  dark  honey.  If  I 
remember  correctly  he  used  a  keg  or  barrel 
containing  a  few  Inches  of  bone  charcoal.  The 
honey  was  run  through  this  Into  another  recep- 
tacle. At  the  time.  I  believe  our  subscriber  re- 
ported the  honey  was  made  considerably  light- 
er In  color.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us 
information  on  this  matter  of  clarifying  syrups 
and  honey  by  means  of  such  a  filter,  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  them.  Send  alongdrawlngs  or 
a  photo,  so  that  we  may  have  the  apparatus  il- 
lustrated.   

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AT  LINCOLN. 

The  following  note.  Just  received  from  the 
secretary.  Dr.  Mason,  will  explain  Itself: 

Upon  conferring  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Nebraska  bee-keepers,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  has  decided  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Assooiation  shall  be  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
The  time  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  it  is  definitely 
known  about  railroad  rates.        A.  B.  liASON,  Sec. 

Toledo,  O.,  May  26. 


We  are  at  present  testing  furniture-nails  as 
frame- spacers,  in  lieu  of  widened  ends  a  (a 
HofiPman.  They  work  very  nicely,  and  by  some 
may  have  the  preference.  But,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  should  prefer  the  Hoffman.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  the  same  objection  to  the  fami* 
ture-nails  that  Dr.  Miller  does;  viz.,  the  crowd- 
ing In  of  propolis  around  the  rounding  of  the 
heads.  The  propolis  does  accumulate  there,  it 
is  true;  but  I  can*t  see  that  it  does  any  harm- 
that  is,  in  any  way  interferes  with  the  free 
working  of  the  frames. 

people  who  will  not  answer  LETTERS  WEES 

YOU  have  handed  over  the  hard 

CASH  to  get  them    OXJT  OF 
TROUBLE. 

QuriE  a  few  have  written  us,  saying, ''  By  all 
means  publish  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  who  refuse  to  refund  when  the  shipper 
advances  cash  to  the  express  or  railroad  com- 
pany to  get  their  goods  through  and  thus  save 
them  loss  and  delay.**  All  such  persons  will 
have  fair  warning  before  their  names  are  held 
up  to  public  view.  Dr.  Itliller,  in  his  Straws, 
in  this  Issue,  mentions  a  case  that  is  peculiarly 
provoking.  Look  here,  old  friend,  A.  I.  R.  does 
not  want  120  per  cent,  nor  any  per  cent  at  all; 
but  he  hereby  gives  notice  that,  if  said  person 
does  not  write  you  and  apologize,  we  will  hold 
him  up  to  public  gaze.  If  he  does  not  read 
GLBANiNes  you  can  call  his  attention  to  this 
paragraph.  A.  L  R. 

the   SUeAR-HONET   QXJil^STION. 

When  this  subject  came  up  in  the  Bee-keep- 
ers* Review,  it  will  be  remembered  Gleanings 
entered  a  strong  protest.  While  we  did  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  the  honesty  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  of  Mr.  Hasty,  we 
held  that  advocating  the  feeding  of  sugar  8y^ 
up  to  produce  sugar  honey,  even  though  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  selling  it  for  what  it  was, 
was  ill-advised  and  unwise,  because  everyone 
would  not  be  conscientious  in  disposing  of  the 
product  under  its  real  name.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  other  bee-jour- 
nals, and  that  of  the  majority  of  his  own  read- 
ers, dropped  the  subject.  I  have  been  a  little 
sorry  at  times  to  see  different  ones  bear  down 
on  him,  now  that  the  question  has  been  drop- 
ped In  the  columns  of  the  Review  and  the  other 
bee-journals.  In  reference  to  one  of  these,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  replying  to  Bro.  Holtermann,  of 
the  Canadian  BeeJoumalj  says: 

When  the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers  protested 
against  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  deferred  to 
their  opinion,  and  promised  that  the  advocacy  of 
sugar-honey  production  should  end  in  the  Bemtit, 
at  least  until  there  should  be  a  change  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  have  lived  up  to  that 
promise.  Bven  Bro.  Holtermann  has  publiclj 
conamended  me  in  his  journal  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  I  have  kept  my  promise;  and  now  to 
publicly  condemn  me  for  what  may  be  my  private 
opinion  on  the  matter  strikes  me  as  unfatr. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  may  have  been  foolish; 
and,  if  so,  then  those  who  Joined  in  it  must  sulTer 
for  their  folly;  but  don't  get  so  far  back  into  the 
Dark  Ares  as  to  expect  us  to  recant,  and  say  we 
don't  l)elieve  what  we  da 
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VERNON  BURT,  OR  THB  BEE-KEEPER  WHO 
"  GETS  THERE  "  EVERY  YEAR. 

For  some  time  back  I  have  been  contemplat- 
ing introducing  to  you  those  of  my  bee-kooping 
friends  with  whom  I  have  had  most  to  do  in  a 
personal  way—that  is,  those  who  live  In  our 
own  county,  and  with  whom  I  *Halk  bees'* 
whenever  they  come  to  town.  The  first  one  Is 
Mr.  Vernon  Burt,  a  bee-keeper  who  owns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  250  colonies,  three  or  four 
miles  distant,  and  who  has  the  distinction  (due 
either  to  good  luck  or  good  management  or 
both)  of  securing  a  crop  of  honey  every  yoar. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  scoured  the 
country  far  and  near,  hunting  up  successful 
bee-keepers,  you  will  remember  our  head  clerk 
of  the  shipping  department  one  day  told  me 


VERNON  BURT. 

that  I  was  overlooking  a  very  successful  bee- 
keeper right  under  our  nose.  Said  he,  *'  This 
man  always  gets  a  crop  of  honey;  buys  piles  of 
bee-supplies,  and  always  pays  cash  down,  and 
seems  to  have  a  plenty  left  after  paying  for  the 
goods."   This  man  was  Vernon  Burt. 

As  I  have  before  explained  to  our  readers,  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  more  about  htm. 
He  is  a  man  who  says  little;  and  as  for  writing 
for  the  bee-journals,  I  do  not  suppose  he  could 
be  hired  to  do  so  for  love  or  money,  although 
he  is  just  brimming  full  with  that  best  of  all 
requirements  for  successful  bee-keeping— ex- 
perience coupled  with  good  common  sense  and 
business  tact. 

He  lives  on  the  farm  with  his  folks;  and 
although  he  is  within  a  year  of  forty  he  has  not 
yet  taken  unto  himself  a  wife.  I  am  sorry  for 
him  and  for  the  nice  girl  that— that— well, 
ought  to  have  him. 


Mr.  Burt  is  an  advocate  of  large  double-wall- 
ed hives;  fixed  frames  after  the  style  of  the 
Hoffman;  and  winters  solely  outdoors,  and 
always  with  success.  He  Is  not  inclined  to 
jump  into  new  things  hastily;  but  whenever  a 
novelty  has  real  merit  he  is  sure  to  adopt  it. 
He  practices  clipping  wings,  and  believes  that 
he  can  secure  more  honey  by  letting  the  bees 
have  their  own  way  In  swarming  once  rather 
than  by  trying  to  forestall  them.  How  he  man- 
ages during  swarmlng-time  I  have  already 
explained. 

Yesterday,  May  26, 1  called  at  his  home  yard 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  increased  number  of  colonies  in 
that  one  location;  indeed,  I  believe  he  has  more 
bees  in  one  yard  than  any  other  apiarist  in  the 
State.  Originally  the  apiary  was  confined  to 
the  orchard;  but  now  It  has  grown  so  large  it 
runs  away  out  into  the  open  field.  It  is  always 
neatly  kept,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  are  kept 
down.  I  believe  I  have  before  explained 
that  his  lawn-mower  Is  a  flock  of  sheep  let 
loose  at  night.  If  there  Is  any  thing  that  will 
keep  grass  down  close  it  is  sheep. 

Near  the  extracting- house  was  one  of  those 
large  Boardman  solar  wax-extractors.  This  he 
regards  as  one  of  the  almost  indispensable  ad- 
juncts to  a  well-regulated  apiary.  Every  bit 
of  old  comb,  refuse  wax  of  any  sort,  or  cappings, 
are  thrown  Into  this  machine  and  turned  Into  a 
first  quality  of  wax.  A  large  part  of  such  wax, 
he  thinks,  might  otherwise  be  wasted  but  for 
the  convenience  of  this  machine,  which  is 
always  ready,  working  for  nothing  and  board- 
ing itself. 

After  we  had  looked  through  the  yard,  we 
each,  as  is  our  custom,  seated  ourselves  on  a 
couple  of  large  chaff  hives,  under  one  of  those 
large  apple-trees. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  **  what  are  the  prospects  this 
year?  I  see  white  clover  out  around  us,  and 
Dr.  Miller  Is  unusually  hopeful.  How  is  it  with 
you?" 

**Been  too  dry  with  us,'' said  he.  "White 
clover  appears  in  little  patches  here  and  there, 
but  only  in  little  patches.  What  little  honey 
my  Sees  are  now  getting  is  from  red  clover." 

"Well,  are  your  prospects  any  better  this 
year  than  last?" 

"Just  about  the  same;  but,"  he  continued, 
**  I  never  saw  more  basswood  buds  than  this 
year.  I  am  expecting  a  good  crop  of  honey 
from  that  source." 

"  But  do  you  think  those  buds  are  going  to 
•give  down '  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  never  knew  them  to  fall  when  they  looked 
as  they  do  now." 

**  How  is  your  out-yard  coming  on  ?  " 

"  Doing  nicely." 

With  this  I  mounted  my  bicycle,  with  the 
promise  that  I  would  call  again  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. 
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Our  Homes. 


Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
ffiveth  thee. 

Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.— Bx. 
20:18,8. 

I  suppose  every  reader  of  Gleanings  could 
give  me,  (vithoui  hesitation,  the  full  name  of 
both  his  father  and  mother;  but  If  I  should  also 
ask  for  his  mother's  full  name  before  she  was 
married,  I  am  afraid  some  of  you  would  hesi- 
tate and  think  a  little  before  answering  ;  then 
if  I  should  ask  for  the  full  names  of  your  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  there  would  U^  still 
more  perplexity;  and  I  find  there  are  quite  a 
few  children  nowadays  who  can  not  tell  me 
very  much  about  their  grandfather  and  their 

Sandmother;  and  when  we  come  to  call  for 
cts  in  regard  to  the  great-grandfathers  and 
great-grandmothers,  the  average  American  boy 
or  girl  is  obliged  to  admit  that  very  Utile  Is 
known  about  them.  If  we  attempt  to  go  back 
still  further,  most  of  us,  even  members  of  large 
families,  are  obliged  to  admit  at  once  that  we 
know  very  little  in  regard  to  our  ancestors,  es- 
pecially on  the  mother's  side.  The  fashion  of 
naming  boys  after  their  father  makes  It,  of 
course,  a  little  easier  to  follow  along  In  the  line 
of  people  of  the  same  name;  but  from  the  fact 
that  a  girl  has  her  father's  name  until  she  Is 
married,  and  no  longer,  soon  obliterates  nearly 
all  chance  of  tracing  the  genealogy  on  the  moth- 
er's side.  Kut  there  comes  a  time  In  the  life  of 
almost  every  person  when  he  begins  to  be  cu- 
rious as  to  the  slock  of  humanity  from  which  he 
descended.  Now,  do  not  call  this  idle  and  un- 
profitable questioning.  We  should  all,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  have  family  pride.  But  young 
people  rarely  think  much  about  that  until  they 
get  to  be,  say.  of  an  age  when  they  may  be  par- 
ents themselves.  Then  there  is  usually  much 
inquiry.  The  inquiring  mind  of  a  child  fre- 
quently turns  In  this  direction;  and  since  the 
age  of  photography  almost  every  household 
contains  the  pictures  of  the  whole  family,  away 
back  to  the  time  when  the  daguerreotype  was 
first  invented.  For  Instance,  I  have  my  father's 
and  mother's  pictures,  taken  when  they  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  and 
there  is  somewhere  lying  around,  may  be  up  in 
some  old  garret,  a  picture  of  your  humble  ser- 
vant, made  by  the  daguerreotype  process  when 
he  was  lust  about  fifteen  years  old.  I  am,  how- 
ever, afraid  that  nobody  could  tell  exactly 
how  old  he  was  then,  nor  at  what  date  the  pic- 
ture was  taken.  If,  as  I  surmise,  he  was  about 
fifteen,  it  was  taken  In  ia55,  or  about  then.  I 
remember  the  children  coming  from  school, 
greatly  excited,  saying  that  Mr.  80  and  So  had 
a  machine  that  you  could  look  Into  and  see 
yourself,  as  In  a  looking  glass;  and  that,  by  a 
beautiful  new  discovery,  he  made  the  picture 
stay  in  the  looking-glass  after  you  had  gone 
away,  and  that  the  picture  could  be  kept  for 
your  relations  to  look  at.  I  believe  the  school- 
children were  Invited  in  to  see  the  process.  A 
piece  of  silver-plated  copper  was  buffed  and 
polished  until  it  was  really  a  silver  looking- 
glass,  and  you  could  see  yourself  in  this  little 
square  slivered  copper  plate;  and,  wonder  of 
wonders!  after  his  diflFerent  manipulations  with 
the  various  chemicals,  the  picture  actually  did 
stay.  Then  the  artist  put  It  Into  a  little  book- 
like case  lined  with  velvet;  and,  oh  dear  me! 
wasn't  it  a  treasure  to  be  carried  about  and  ex- 
hibited !  Of  course,  the  good-looking  girls  soon 
had  their  pictures  taken;  and  some  boys  who 
were  not  so  good-looking  nor  as  well-mannered 
as  they  might  have  been  got  possession  of  these 


pictures,  and  showed  them  around  on  the  sly, 
when  they  had  no  business  with  them  at  all. 
What  a  lively  business  the  picture  business  was 
at  that  time!  and  how  the  photographers  did 
take  In  the  dollars!  The  whole  thing  has  now, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  mod- 
ern improvements,  become  so  commonplace  that 
a  good  many  artists  complain  that  they  can  not 
**make  a  living."  Well,  the  picture  business 
did  a  great  deal  toward  helping  us  all  to  keep 
in  mind  our  ancestors,  and  to  remember  the 
different  ones  who,  perhaps,  were  called  away 
early  in  life. 

By  the  way,  almost  all  my  life  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  when  they  commenced  calling 
a  boy  after  his  father.  When  did  people  start 
out  calling  every  boy  Smith,  Brown,  or  Jones, 
lust  because  that  was  his  father's  surname? 
You  need  not  tell  me  that  people  always  did 
that  way,  for  in  that  case  we  should  all  be  Ad- 
ams—not only  In  disposition  but  in  name.  Too 
have  all  heard  about  the  astronomer  who  said 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  planet  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem further  than  any  then  known,  and  that,  for 
certain  reasons,  It  ought  to  be  In  such  a  place ; 
and  when  the  telescope  was  directed  to  that 
point,  the  planet  Neptune  was  discovered.  At 
the  time  I  went  through  Mammoth  Cave,  and 
saw  the  bats  and  the  bat  guano  I  said,  *'  Look 
here,  friends,  an  expert  antiquarian  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  from  the  accumulation  of  bat  gu- 
ano pretty  nearly  how  many  years  bats  have 
been  roosting  up  overhead  as  they  do  now." 
Well,  I  am  not  an  antiquarian,  and  I  do  not 
know  much  about  this  bus^Iness  of  ancestry; 
but  I  have  sorto'  concluded  all  to  myself  that 
people  have  been  named  after  their  fathers  as 
they  are  now  — well,  let*s  say  less  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  New  Testament  indicates 
pretty  nearly  that  their  fashion  was  a  different 
one  from  what  we  have  now  :  but  when  it  was 
that  a  boy  was  given  a  name  not  hitched  on  to 
his  father's  name  at  all  I  can  not  tell.  If  any 
reader  of  Gleanings  can  suggest  to  me  some 
book  or  encyclopedia  where  this  thing  is  ex- 
plained I  should  be  very  much  obliged.  One 
more  thought  along  this  line: 

With  the  present  state  of  affairs  my  impres- 
sion is  we  shall  have  to  cease,  before  very  long, 
calling  boys  after  their  father.  For  instance. 
Root  is  not  a  very  common  name.  I  now  re- 
member when  there  were  very  few  Roots  any- 
where except  near  relations;  but  now  the  Roots 
are  becoming  quite  common  here  in  Medina.  I 
have  a  brother  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  whose  initials 
are  J.  H.  R.;  and  until  recently  our  agent  over 
here  at  the  station  wrote  his  name  J.  H.  Root. 
He  writes  It  so  still,  for  that  matter,  but  he  is 
not  living  in  Medina  now.  If  any  of  you  have 
two  or  more  people  in  the  same  town  whose 
given  name  and  surname  are  exactly  alike, 
trouble  comes;  but  when  the  middle  initial  Is 
also  exactly  the  same,  there  is  no  end  of  confu- 
sion If  both  parties  are  at  the  same  postoffice. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  we  have  just  lost 
almost  IIOO  worth  of  comb  honey.  It  was  ship- 
ped to  H.  Meyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Well,  now, 
Henry  Meyer,  commission  merchant.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Is  a  straight  man  —  reliable  and  responsi- 
ble; but  his  namesake  rented  a  little  room,  put 
In  a  table  and  chair,  paid  12.50  rent  In  advance, 
and  then  had  honey,  and  nobody  knows  what 
else,  sent  In  to  him,  taking  advantage  of  the 
good4man's  reputation;  and  now  Mr.  H.  Meyer, 
of  210  Olive  St.,  can  not  be  found. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  a  little  more  in 
regard  to  the  above  transaction.  An  inquiry 
came  to  us  in  regard  to  comb  honey.  The  letter 
was  signed  "  H.  Meyer,  210  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo."  On  reference  to  Dun's  and  Bradstreefs 
Commercial  Reports,  one  of  the  clerks  found 
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there  were  foar  H.  Meyers  in  St.  LodIs;  and  as 
the  letter- head  right  before  us  was  printed  ''  H. 
Meyer,  Commission  Merchant/'  the  clerk  look- 
ing the  matter  up  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
letter  was  from  one  of  the  four  who  were  in  the 
commission  business.  He  was  accordingly  giv- 
en very  close  figures  on  what  he  wanted,  and 
the  honey  was  shipped,  to  be  paid  for  in  ten 
days.  As  he  did  not  respond  in  ten  days,  in- 
vestigations were  made,  with  the  result  given 
above.  A  letter  from  the  chief  of  police  of  St. 
Louis  tells  us  the  man  is  an  out-and-out 
swindler. 

I  wish  to  take  a  little  space  right  here  for 
something  that  to  most  of  you  will  be  only  a 
personal  matter.  There  are  some  of  our  read- 
ers, however,  who  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Roots,  and  have  several  times  asked 
me  what  I  knew  about  them. 

THE   BOOT   FAMILY    AND    ANCB8T0RS. 

Briefly:  The  first  records  we  have  been  able 
to  hunt  up  are  found  in  Marestield,  Sussex  Co., 
England,  and  they  go  back  as  far  as  1576.  At 
that  time  the  name  was  spelled  Rootes.  In  the 
year  1635,  at  Salem.  Mass.,  records  are  found  of 
three  or  more  brothers  by  the  name  of  Roote. 
In  1640  John  Roote  came  over  from  Bad  by,  Eng- 
land, a  little  village  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
located  in  Farmington,  Ct.  The  Pilgrims  came 
over  in  1620— twenty  years  before,  as  you  will 
notice.  But  John  Roote  and  wife  were  of  Puri- 
tan stock,  and  were  members  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Bad  by.  England.  They  had 
eight  children.  John,  the  oldest,  was  born  in 
1642,  and  he  was  also  father  of  eight  children. 
Caleb,  one  of  those  eight,  had  a  family  of  five 
children.  One  of  the  five  was  named  Samuel, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  a  family  of  seven. 
Enos,  one  of  these  latter  seven,  had  a  family  of 
nine.  The  names  of  these  nine  were,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Elizabeth,  Levia,  Chauncey,  Ellas, 
Eqos  Prindle.  Benjamin,  and  Martha  Delia. 
The  second  chlld^amuel,  was  my  grandfather, 
and  he  lived  in  Waterbury,  Ct.,  where  my  fa- 
ther, Samuel  H.  Root,  was  born  in  1810.  My 
Sandfather  was  the  father  of  nine  children: 
artha  Julia,  Philomela,  Hannah  Emmeline, 
Samuel  Homer  (my  father),  Eliza  Rebecca,  Sal- 
ly Maria,  Benjamin  Edison,  Mary,  and  Albert. 
Of  this  family  of  nine,  all  are  now  gone  except 
the  tirsi,  Julia,  and  she  is  now  92  years  old.  All 
the  husbands  and  wives  of  these  children  are 
gone  except  my  mother,  who  is  now  84  years 
old,  and  is  living  here  in  Medina.  In  1870  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  100,000  Roots  and 
their  descendants,  all  coming  from  ihe  stock 
given  above.  How  many  hundred  thousand  (If 
the  fashion  for  large  families  still  continues) 
ooght  there  to  be  by  this  time —  1896?  Those 
who  want  further  information  may  find  it  in 
the  book  called  "  The  Root  Genealogy,'*  pub- 
lished by  R.  C.  Root,  Anthony  <fe  Co.,  62  Liberty 
St.  New  York.  This  book  was  published  in 
1870.  and  contains  533  pages. 

From  the  ''  Root  Genealogy  **  I  make  a  few 
extracts  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  prevailing 
traiu  of  the  Roots:  First,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
devotional  people.  We  find  a  large  number  of 
deacons,  etc.,  all  along  down  the  line,  and  some 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  have  been  called 
Puritans  of  the  straitest  sect;  but  for  all  that 
they  are  patriotic,  many  of  them  losing  their 
lives  In  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  late 
rebellion.  As  a  rule  they  are  a  good -sized  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  quite  athletic;  but  the  great- 
er part  or  them  do  not  bear  shutting  up  Indoors 
for  a  very  long  period.  They  are  an  agricultu- 
ral people;  and  even  if  they  get  away  from  the 
farm  and  garden,  and  get  into  business  in  the 
cities,  sooner  or  later  they  gravitate  naturally 
back  to  the  farm,  or  out  among  the  fruit.    Now, 


I  have  not  space  to  make  my  list  of  good  quali- 
ties much  longer;  but  I  find  in  the  book  a  sen- 
tence, and  a  part  of  it  in  italics,  that  made  me 
smile  broadly.  It  is  this:  *'  The  whole  line  have 
been  characterized  for  shrewdness,  and  noted 
especially  for  a  strong  anti-hurribugatifvenessy 
Many  of  them  are  remarkable  as  mathemati- 
cians and  musicians. 

Well,  about  a  year  ago  the  matter  was  talked 
over  of  havinff  a  reunion  of  the  Roots  and 
Rootlets  at  Silver  Lake,  Summit  Co.,  O.  Let 
me  explain  that,  for  many  years  past  (it  seems 
to  me  1  have  heard  it  stated  as  twenty  or  more). 
Mr.  R.  H.  Looge  has  managed  a  picnic  ground 
year  after  year  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  generally,  especially  that  part  of  the 
public  who  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniqui- 
ty, that  it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
ail  good  people.  The  whole  ground  is  fenced 
ofiP,  and  no  one  can  get  in  without  paying  a 
small  admittance-fe«— say  five  cents  for  every 
person,  but  nothing  for  teams  that  bring  the 
visitors.  By  this  means  friend  Lodge  keeps  out 
roughs  and  objectionable  people.  JSTobody  gets 
inside  of  the  inclosure  without  passing  the  eye 
of  the  gate-keeper.  Now,  right  over  said  gate 
is  a  litrge  bulletin-board  or  sign;  and  in  great 
black  letters  the  fact  is  proclaimed  toeverybody 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  are  these  grounds 
opened  on  Sunday.  In  fact,  at  every  point  of 
ingress  and  egrt^ss  this  fact  is  made  knewn,  so 
that  no  one  need  go  there  and  be  disappointed 
because  he  did  not  know  the  regulations. 

This  establishment  has  been  successfully 
managed,  as  I  have  told  you,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  while  various  picnic- grounds,  open 
week  days  and  Sundays,  have  started  up  and 
gone  down  into  bankruptcy  and  oblivion  again 
and  again  as  the  years  have  passed.  Let  me 
just  briefly  relate  the  history  of  one  of  these. 

The  Glen,  at  Cuyahoffa  Falls,  was  establish- 
ed where  the  river  makes  a  cut  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  through  the  rocks,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  natural  scenery  to 
be  found  in  Ohio  or  any  other  State.  A  lew 
years  ago  a  man  secured  possession  of  this 
property,  fitted  up  the  natural  caverns,  springs, 
rural  bridges,  etc.,  until  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
things  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  crowds  of 
people  flocked  to  it.  Wnile  it  was  at  its  height 
of  popularity  I  asked  the  question  of  a  relative 
who  lives  near  there,  **  Has  this  man  backbone 
and  sense  enough  to  resist  the  tremendous 
pressure  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to 
open  this  place  on  Sunday,  and  then,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  bring  in  intoxicating  liquors?*' 

My  cousin  replied: 

"They  are  already  bringing  their  forces  to 
bear  on  him  to  have  it  open  on  Sunday;  but  I 
guess  he  is  all  solid,  for  he  Is  a  very  earnest 
Methodist,  and  a  good  man  '* 

Time  passed,  and  I  heard  the  Glen  was  get- 
ting to  be  a  terribly  bad  place.  During  one  of 
my  wheel -rides  over  that  way  I  aslked  my 
cousin  again  in  regard  to  it.  He  replied  some- 
thing like  this* 

''  Why,  Amos,  they  have  persuaded  this  man, 
somehow  or  otlier,  that  his  beautiful  grounds 
should  be  open  on  Sunday  to  let  people  who 
have  not  time  during  the  week  have  a  little 
chance  for  recreation,  rest,  outdoor  air,  etc. 
The  place  was  finally  made  a  Sunday  resort. 
Then  the  same  arguments  were  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  him  to  sell  liquor  to  people  who 
would  be  very  careful  not  to  abuse  (?)  the  use 
of  it;  and—'' 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  as  much  as  to 
say  that  I  Imight  guess  the  outcome.  I  re- 
plied: 

CSo  this  poor  man  lost  his  religion,  lost  his 
money,  lost  his  temperance  principles,  and  is 
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perhaps  now  wrecked,  spirltaally  and  finaacial- 
ly»  and  every  other  way." 

He  replied  that  I  had  got  it  about  right. 

Now,  friends,  there  are  pleasure- resorts  all 
about  us.  They  are  near  your  home  as  well  as 
near  mine.  A  good  many  of  us  have  our  Sun- 
day-school picnics  at  such  places.  There  is  a 
beautiful  lake  about  five  miles  south  of  Medina; 
and  our  Sunday-schooK  for  many  years,  has 
held  its  annual  picnic  at  this  place;  but  I 
believe  the  general  decision  of  late  is  that  the 
children  hear  more  bad  talk  during  the  day  of 
the  Sunday-school  picnic  than  perhaps  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  a  consequence  of 
being  thrown  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the 
roughs,  gamblers,  and  swindlers  who  congre- 
gate around  that  lake;  and  one  good  brother 
said  he  feared  the  children  learned  more  in- 
iquity on  that  one  dav  in  the  year  than  all  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  Sunday-school  could 
weed  out  during  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
year. 

When  the  electric  cars  first  made  Silver  Lake 
a  point,  something  over  a  year  ago,  I  am  told 
that  the  managers  of  the  electric  line  alone 
offered  a  thousand  dollars  to  friend  Lodge  if  he 
would  lav  aside  his  **  puritanical  notions  ^  and 
open  up  his  place  on  Sunday.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  said,  but  I  am  told  it  amounted  to 
this:  ''€^et  thee  behind  me,  Satan.*'  '*What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?'^  and  friend  Lodge 
stands  to  day—that  is,  if  I  am  correctly  inform- 
ed—as  firm  as  a  rock,  unlike  the  man  at  the 
Glen  I  have  spoken  of;  and  he  verifies  the 
promise  of  scripture,  **  Whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about  Silver  Lake 
grounds.  The  bottom  of  the  little  piece  of 
water  is  clear  sand;  in  fact,  it  makes  me  think 
of  the  Florida  lakes:  and  the  water  Is  pure  and 
soft.  Friend  Lodge  has  an  ice-house  of  his 
own,  and  stores  up  the  most  beautiful  ice  every 
winter.  Then  he  has  in  summer  time  a  big 
windmill  to  pump  soft  spring  water  into  the 
reservoir  that  sends  it  all  over  the  ground.  At 
various  points  are  buried  coils  of  pipe;  and  on 
these  colls  a  great  lump  of  ice  Is  placed  every 
morning;  so  wherever  you  open  a  hydrant  to 
draw  water  to  drink,  if  it  is  not  Ice-cold  It  is 
as  cold  as  you  ought  to  drink,  and  the  supply  is 
unlimited.  Of  course,  It  Is  the  most  beautiful 
bathing-ground  that  can  be  Imagined,  and  the 
prices  for  bathing-suits  are  very  reasonable. 
A  little  steamer  constantly  makes  lis  trip 
around  the  lake,  and  Sunday-school  children 
can  spend  the  whole  long  day  on  these  grounds, 
and  not  hear  an  oath  nor  any  objectionable 
talk.  The  Institution  is  managed  by  friend 
Lodge  and  his  children.  He  keeps  some  bees 
and  takes  Olbaninos,  and  makes  a  garden; 
and  on  that  beautiful  sandy  soil  he  raises  the 
most  luscious  melons  and  other  fruits  and  veg- 
etables for  his  guests  that  are  numbered  every 
year  by  the  thousands.  Some  people  think  it  Is 
strange  for  a  man's  prosperity  to  ninge  on  such 
a  very  simple  matter  as  remembering  the  sab- 
bath day  to  keep  It  holy. 

Well,  my  accustomed  space  is  pretty  nearly 
all  used  up;  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  the 
Roots  and  Rootlets  had  just  the  pleasantest 
sort  of  time  at  our  picnic  and  reunion  on  the 
8th  of  last  August,  and  at  least  some  of  them 
are  thinking  about  when  we  shall  hold  the  next 
one.  As  we  wanted  to  be  all  by  ourselves 
friend  Ix>dge  very  kindly  and  graciously  gave 
us  his  front  dooryard,  furnishing  us  chairs, 
tables,  gasoline-stoves  to  heat  the  water,  and 
every  thing  else,  and  all  this  without  a  cent  of 
charge  except  the  five  cents  apiece  for  going 
inside  of  the   grounds.    Everybody  pays  this 


nickel;  then  the  whole  family  of  Lodges  turn 
in  and  make  it  just  as  pleasant  for  the  crowd 
of  **  lodgers  "  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

As  memory  goes  back  to  that  beautiful  sum- 
mer day  when  we  held  our  picnic,  I  think  of 
many  things.  The  dear  brother  who  aslied 
God's  blessing  before  we  sat  down  to  our  repast* 
(Deacon  Sackett,  of  Tallmadge)  has  been  called 
to  his  home  above;  but  the  stories  and  remi- 
niscences in  regard  to  grandfather  Root,  who 
brought  his  family  of  girls,  with  an  ox  team, 
from  away  down  in  Connecticut,  when  he  set- 
tled and  made  his  home  in  Tallmadge,  Summit 
Co.,  O.,  was  well  worth  listening  to,  I  assure 
you.  Aunt  Julia  told  us  how  the  family  of 
girls  made  the  wild  woods  ring  with  songs  and 
merriment  on  that  long  trip  through  the  woods 
that  took  them  nearly  a  month.  £very  Satur- 
day night  they  camped,  and  rested  until  Mon- 
day morning,  remembering  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy  as  well  as  they  could  under  tbe  cir 
cumstances;  and  when  they  reached  the  State 
of  Ohio  (that  new  land  away  off  In  the  far  west, 
you  know),  the  families  who  kept  the  sabbath 
made  better  progress,  came  through  in  better 
health  and  spirits— domestic  animals  and  all- 
yes,  a  great  deal  better— than  those  who  were 
so  eager  to  get  through  that  they  pushed  ahead 
on  Sunday  just  the  same  as  any  other  day. 

Now,  dear  readers,  some  of  you  may  think  It 
strange  that  such  a  llttPe  thing  as  the  way  a 
man  regards  tbe  sabbath  may  make  a  differ- 
ence, not  only  in  his  financial  affairs,  but  spir 
ituai,  physical,  and  every  other  way.  Look 
about  you  and  see  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
really  good  men  and  women  of  this  world  of 
ours  are  In  favor  of  keeping  God's  day  holy. 


AN  "  AMERICAN  '*  TRAMP. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  while  we  were  at 
breakfast,  somebody  rapped  at  the  back  door. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  tramp.  They  have  stopped 
troubling  us  week  days  becase  they  know  they 
will  have  to  work  before  they  can  get  any 
thing  to  eat.  But  for  some  time  lately  they 
have  been  coming  around  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  they  always  pfomise  to  work  it  out  next 
day,  which  they  never  do.  This  fellow  was 
dressed  well  from  his  head  to  his  boots.  He 
made  a  very  humble  request  for  something  to 
eat.  I  told  him  lo  come  around  Monday  morn- 
ing and  I  would  give  him  work. 

"  But,''  said  he,  '*  how  am  I  to  subsist  to- 
day ?  " 

*'  Look  here,  my  friend;  your  suit  of  clothes, 
from  boots  to  hat,  is  good  enough  for  you  to  go 
to  church.  Now  go  right  across  to  that  hotel 
yonder,  and  leave  that  good  coat  of  yours  as 

*  I  remember  with  painful  distinctness  that  my 
part  of  said  '*  repast"  was  pure  hot  water  and  chop- 
ped beefsteak.  May  the  Lord  be  praised,  boverer, 
that,  at  the  present  time.  I  can  eat  what  I  please, 
like  other  folks.  Let  me  explain,  however,  that 
what  I  "please"  is  quite  different  from  what  pleM- 
ed  me  a  year  afro.  Now  my  choice  for  daily  food  Is 
mostly  lean  meat  and  zwieback.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand it,  but  now  I  do  not  want  coffee  at  alL  It 
used  to  be  one  of  my  greatest  privations  to  have 
my  coffee  cut  off.  A  teaspoon ful  of  malted  milk  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water  is  more  lefreshinfr  and  delicious 
to  me  than  all  the  coffee  In  the  world.  Once  more, 
strange  to  tell,  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  /mitt. 
It  Is  now  strawberry  time,  and  I  have  not  eaten  a 
pint  altogether  this  year.  What  few  I  do  eat  1  pre- 
fer cooked.  Now,  It  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
thing  to  me  to  feel  that  my  natural  craving  Is  for 
the  things  that  digest  easily,  and  not  fur  something 
that  will  do  me  harm.  I  eat  a  little  fruit  ahnost 
every  day  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  none  for 
supper,  and  I  am  not  only  well  but  thankful.  Let 
me  say  once  more,  may  God  be  praised  for  health, 
and  a  healthy  appetite  for  wholesome  food. 
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security  for  what  you  need  to-day.  It  is  warm 
weather,  and  you  will  be  very  comfortable  with- 
out it;  then  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning 
and  I  will  give  yon  work  enough  to  pay  your 
bill  and  get  back  your  coat.*' 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  sudden  change 
from  mock  humility  to  deflaiU  scorn  and  con- 
tempt.   Said  he: 

''  I  would  not  work  for  yon  for  ten  dollars  a 
day." 

I  replied,  "Why,  don't  do  it  then;  certainly 
not,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it." 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings  the  still  small 
voice  whispered  to  me.  as  if  often  does,  "  Least 
said,  soonest  mended;"  and  as  my  temper  was 
rising  too,  I  turned  to  go  away  and  leave  him. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  shut  down  in  that  way. 
He  called  after  me: 

''Go  and  hire  vour  Chinamen  and  niggers. 
Jam  UM)  much  or  an  American  to  be  bossed 
aronnd  by  such  as  you." 

I  still  made  no  reply,  but  that  seemed  to 
anger  him  still  more.  He  turned  and  followed 
me,  and  I  did  not  know  but  he  was  coming 
clear  into  the  dining  room.  Shaking  his  fist, 
he  said: 

"It  is  none  of  your  business  where  I  got  my 
clothes;"  and  with  a  string  of  imprecations  he 
started  off  toward  the  barn.  Mrs.  Root  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  feed 
them  rather  than  to  make  them  angry  and 
cause  them  to  burn  our  buildings,  destroy  our 
property,  etc.  But  I  protest.  If  we  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  continue  to  submit  to  this 
thing,  and  feed  men  who  loudly  2>oa«t  that  they 
do  not  have  to  work,  and  xvon't  work,  and  feed 
them  because  we  are  afraid  to  do  otherwise, 
we  shall  very  soon  receive  our  Just  punishment , 
for  rewarding  and  even  offering  a  premium  for 
such  behavior.  If  this  is  not  anarchy^  then  I 
do  not  know  what  anarchy  \n,  '*  Too  much  of 
an -4ni«?'toan,"  forsooth  I  His  speech  betrayed 
his  foreigh  origin.  What  sort  of  idea  do  these 
people  have  of  America,  anyway  ?  **  Too  much 
of  an  American  "  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  face!  By  the  way.  this  man  un- 
consciously paid  a  compliment  to  the  Chinese 
and  colored  people.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a 
Chinese  tramp:  and  I  do  not  rempmber  now 
that  I  ever  saw  a  full  blooded  African  who 
was  a  tramp.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  nation 
or  nations  tney  are  that  are  pouring  this  sort  of 
humanity  on  to  our  shores  to  intimidate  our 
hard-working  women,  our  railroad  companies, 
our  police,  and  a  certain  cla.«»8  of  sickly  senti- 
mental people  who  think  everybody  ought  to  be 
fed,  even  if  they  refuse  to  do  a  stroke  of  work 
for  their  daily  bread. 

By  the  way.  what  doe«  it  mean  to  be  an 
American?  A  neighbor  of  mine  siigarested  that 
it  meant  a  class  of  people  whose  children  could 
not  be  hired  to  work  on  a  farm.  They  would 
ride  bicycles,  and  go  to  college,  and  work  at 
some  things,  but  not  at  farming.  I  assured  him 
that,  in  that  case,  there  was  a  good  time  com- 
ing for  the  farmers;  for  when  everybody  else 
deserts  the  farm,  there  will  be  excellent  prices 
for  farm  products  for  those  who  stay  by  it  and 
"hold  the  fort." 


bred  potato,  or  whether  it  was  the  extra  energy 
and  enthusiasm  I  gave  to  the  matter  because  of 
the  value  of  the  potatoes.  To  look  back  over 
the  work  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
things  in  the  world  to  raise  large  crops  right  in 
the  winter  time.  For  a  good  man^  years  back 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  gettingpotatoes  much 
earlier  by  starting  the  plants  under  glass  where 
they  were  planted  right  outdoors.  One  great 
reason  for  failure,  however,  has  been  that  we 
put  them  outdoors  too  soon,  and  did  not  give 
them  sufficient  covering  when  the  frost  came.  I 
notice  that  quite  a  few  agricultural  papers  have 
also  suggested  that  there  is  not  much  gained  by 
having  potato-plants  t^  set  out  instead  of  plant- 
ing whole  potatoes.  We  intended  to  use  quite  a 
little  cloth  for  protection;  but  as  it  turned  out, 
our  cloth  sheets  were  never  used  at  all  except 
when  we  used  them  to  spread  over  the  glass— 
glass  sashes  alone  not  being  sufficient.  The 
season  has  certainly  been  very  peculiar. 

During  the  fore  part  of  April  the  potatoes 
were  cousiderabl y  i n j  u red  by  frost  goi ng  through 
the  glass  and  freezing  the  potato-tops,  especial- 
ly where  they  were  against  the  glass.  A  cloth 
sheet  spread  over  the  sashes  at  such  a  time  was 
a  very  great  help.  Well,  within  one  week  after 
these  severe  freezes  the  weather  turned  around, 
and  we  have  not  had  a  frost  since,  sufficient  to 
require  covering  the  potatoes  with  cloth,  sash, 
or  any  thing  else.  My  impression  is,  that  hot- 
beds or  cold-frames  are  much  better  for  pota- 
toes than  a  greenhouse.  When  the  weather  is 
so  that  the  plants  will  bear  it,  they  seem  to  do 
much  better  bv  having  the  glass  stripped  right 
off" entirely.  We  cut  the  potatoes  to  one  eye, 
and  plant  them  exactly  one  foot  apart.  The 
marking-out  is  done  with  the  same  machine  we 
use  for  marking  for  planting  strawberries  under 
glass.    See  cut  below. 


EAKLY    POTATOES    UNDER    GLASS. 

We  have  this  year  made  a  splendid  success  of 
the  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  Thorough- 


SPACING-TOOL    FOR    PLANTING    POTATOES    UN- 
DER GLASS. 

Of  course,  the  ground  in  the  plant- beds  is 
made  very  rich  with  plenty  of  old  well -rotted 
stable  manure*  Then  it  is  put  through  a  sieve, 
to  make  it  fine,  soft,  and  loose.  The  potatoes 
have  plenty  of  water  whether  it  rains  or  not; 
and  it  is  Just  fun  to  see  them  *'get  up  and 
climb"  with  such  treatment.  I  ao  not  know 
how  the  sub- irrigation  is  going  to  answer  for 
potatoes.  We  have  not  triea  it.  My  impression 
is,  you  would  have  to  be  careful  about  too  much 
moisture.  Potatoes  will  not  stand  wet  feet  nor 
steady  soggy  wet.  They  need  lots  of  water 
when  they  are  growing  with  a  rank  growth; 
but  it  must  not  be  standing  water.  Mrs.  Root 
suggested  that  my  largest  bed,  where  the  pota- 
to-tops stood  three  feet  high,  with  stalks  as 
thick  as  your  thumb,  would  be  all  vines  and  no 
potatoes.  1  told  her  that  was  not  the  fashion 
with  the  new  Thoroughbred.  And.  oh  my!  you 
ouffht  to  see  ^he  beautiful  potatoes  that  are 
making  the  ground  crack  and  burst  open  down 
near  where  the  stalk  started  out  from  the  one- 
eye  cutting.  The  Thoroughbred  is  adapted  to 
being  cut  to  one  eye,  without  question.  Where 
they  stand  out  in  the  field  by  the  acre  the  stand 
is  perfectly  regular  and  even,  although  some  of 
the  pieces  near  the  blossom  end  of  the  potato 
were  cut  exceedingly  small  to  jret  one  eye  on  a 

Eiece.    As  friends Swln«on  and  Parker  intimate, 
owever,  the  bugs  go  for  them  tremendously.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  any  thing  par- 
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tlcularly  against  the  potato  that  bugs  are  so 
fond  of  them.  The  bugs  will  pick  out  the  Hub- 
bard souash  every  time.  In  preference  to  a 
pumpkin,  summer  squash,  or  any  thing  Inferior 
,  to  the  genuine  Hubbards. 

PACKING  IOR'COMP A.CTING  THE  JSOIL^N^THB 
POTATO-FIELD. 

Terry  says  on  page  13  of  the  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture,  In  regard  to  fitting  the  ground,  **I 
wish  1  could  harrow  It  with  a  balloon  so  horses 
need  not  tramp  it."  He  says  again,  on  page  15, 
In  speaking  of  the  soli, ''  It  must  not  be  packed 
as  wheat  likes  to  have  it."  Now,  I  have  been 
more  and  more  coming  to  the  same  conclusion 
myself.  I  want  the  ground  just  as  soft  and 
mellow  as  It  can  be  oefore  the  potatoes  are 


planted,  and  then  I  want  just  as  little  tramp- 
ing over  It  as  possible  after  planting.  I  pre- 
sume my  boys  think  me  notional  because  Itell 


them  to  go  around  the  potato- fields  instead  of 
tramping  through  them;  and  especially  do  I 
wish  to  avoid  useless  tramping.  A  boy  who  is 
wanting  some  excuse  to  run  here  and  there  all 
through  the  fields  and  garden  I  do  not  want  on 
the  premises  at  all. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  cultivaling 
potatoes  of  ten ;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  tramping  of  a  heavy  horse  between 
the  rows  did  almost  as  much  harm  as  the  culti- 
vating did  good,  especially  when  It  is  the  least 
bit  damp.  And  here  is  where  the  Breed^s  weed- 
er  comes  in.  The  horse  does  not  need  to  go  In 
every  row;  and  neither  does  the  man  who  fol- 
lows It.  The  great  point  Is  to  choose  your  time 
just  after  a  rain,  when  the  lumps  on  the  sur- 
lace  will  easllv  pulverize  and  mash  up,  and 
then  put  off  all  your  other  work  and  get  the 
Breed^s  weeder  through  all  your  stuff  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  few  days  ago  they  said  they  had  their 
work  all  done,  and  were  just  about  loading  the 
weeder  on  the  wagon  to  put  tt  back  into  the 
bam.  I  stopped  them,  and  told  them  to  try  it 
among  some  peas  that  were  a  foot  high.  The 
man  declared  that  It  would  tear  them  all  to 
pieces,  and  pull  them  out  by  the  roots.  We 
started  in:  and  although  it  did  not  pull  them 
up  it  tumbled  them  about  so  much,  and  knock- 
ed them  down  flat  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  stopped 
when  half  way  through  the  field,  telling  him 
we  would  wait  a  couple  of  days  and  see  how 
much  damage  it  did.  This  morning  the  peas 
that  were  torn  up  so  bad  look  just  as  well  as 
the  others.  I  did  not  find  a  dead  or  dying  vine 
In  the  patch,  and  the  ground  was  all  beautiful- 
ly pulverized  all  in  through  and  between  the 
stalks.  Our  new  ten -cent  potato-book  empha- 
sizes this  point  particularly,  of  growing  the 
tubers  in  softy  /ln€,  rich  soil, 

MAY  25,  1896. 

Along  the  tore  partofApni  we  thought  the 
season  was  going  to  be  more  backward  *than 
usual;  and  this  illustrates  how  little  anybody 
can  tell  about  the  weather,  even  two  weeks 
ahead.  The  month  of  May  has  been  more  for- 
ward than  any  other  May  I  now  remember. 
We  had  our  first  ripe  Strawberries  about  a  we^k 
ago;  and  to-day.  May  25.  we  are  almost  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  We  received  20  cts.  a 
quart  for  them  till  last  Saturday,  when  they 
came  down  to  16,  and  we  are  selling  this  morn- 
ing at  16.  Other  strawberries,  mind  you,  were 
selling  at  14  and  16,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
were  getting  20;  but  ours  were  placed  before  our 
customers  only  an  hour  or  two  after  they  were 
picked.  We  give  heaping  pint  baskets  for  a 
dime.  Most  people  preferred  these  to  the  more 
or  less  mashed-up  berries  that  had  been  kept 
a  day  or  two,  besides  being  shipped  long  dis- 
tances.   Our  berries  ripened  here  in  Medina  so 


soon  after  those  in  Marietta,  a  little  farther 
south,  that  we  had  onlv  one  shipment  this 
season.  One  might  think  selling  so  many  ber- 
ries grown  under  glass  would  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  prices  down;  but  It  was  quite  the  con- 
trary. After  having  quite  a  trade  in  berries 
grown  under  glasa,  at  10  cts.  a  pint,  we  kept 
right  on  for  several  days  selling  those  from  the 
fields  at  the  same  price. 

We  made  our  first  picking  of  Alaska  peas 
to-day.  May  25,  and  It  involves  a  little  lesson. 
During  the  latter  part  of  March  I  was  nne&sy 
because  no  peas  had  been  planted;  but  It  was 
freezing  so  hard  nights  that  It  did  not  hardly 
^em  worth  while.  Another  thing,  the  ground 
was  too  wet— even  that  so  thoroughly  under- 
drained.  We  finally  found  a  piece  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  bank  that  was  dry  enough  to  plow, 
and  the  peas  were  put  in,  even  though  it  was 
almost  too  wet  to  take  a  horse  on  to  it.  I  felt 
at  the  time  that  perhaps  I  should  have  got 
along  faster  had  I  waited  until  the  ground  was 
dryer.  Well,  we  got  the  piece  In,  and  now  for 
the  result: 

After  that  it  remained  rainy  so  that  It  was  at 
least  two  .weeks  before  we  could  find  a  bit  of 
ground  anywhere  that  could  be  plowed.  As 
soon  as  we  could  we  got  In  some  more  peas. 
Those  put  in  in  March  are  the  ones  we  are 
picking  to-dav,  and  there  Is  a  very  fine  crop  of 
them— much  better  than  those  put  In  two  weeks 
later.  These  will  bring  10  cts.  a  quart  readily 
because  nobody  else  has  a  pea  anywhere  near 
maturity.  Why,  ours  were  up  and  in  full 
bloom  before  the  greater  part  or  the  gardeners 
around  here  had  anv  dI anted. 

Now,  by  making  special  provision  in  the  fall 
•I  might  have  gotten  In  a  very  much  larger 
patch— say  half  an  acre,  and  sold  peas  two 
weeks  before  anvbody  else  had  a  pea  fit  for 
picking.  The  difference  between  5  cts.  a  quart 
and  10  cts.  a  quart  will  pay  well  for  ridging  the 
ground  up  in  the  fall  so  that  the  top  of  the 
ridge  will  be  dry  enough  to  get  your  peas  in 
along  In  March,  or  In  many  seasons  even  in 
February.  And,  by  the  way,  the  severe  freez- 
ing nights  and  thawing  days  during  the  fore 
part  of  April  did  not  hurt  these  peas  a  particle. 
They  just  did  nicely;  and  they  were  so  early 
that  they  were  so  much  ahead  of  the  weeds  they 
covered  the  ground  almost  before  a  weed  had 
started.  By  nxlng  a  piece  of  ground  In  the  fall, 
expressly  for  early  peas  In  the  spring,  I  think 
it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  have  plenty 
of  them  during  the  first  of  strawbery- picking. 
Those  who  raise  crops,  and  have  them  mature 
just  at  the  time  when  every l)ody  else  piles 
their  stuff  into  market,  will  nave  to  sell  at  a 
very  low  price;  but  the  one  who  is  a  week  or 
ten  days  ahead  can  set  his  own  figures.  I  tell 
you.  It  Is  pleasant  to  have  a  nice  crop  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind  when  there  Is  no  competition 
whatever. 

Mrs.  Root  suggests  that  it  Is  wicked  tomoice 
people  pay  40  cts.  a  quart  for  strawberries,  and 
other  things  at  like  prices.  The  same  thing 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  others;  but  look 
here  a  minute.  It  is  the  wealthiest  people  in 
our  town  who  pay  these  high  prices.  Mr.  S. 
told  me  that  a  great  part  of  our  strawbenles 
grown  under  glass  were  taken  by  one  family  in 
our  town.  They  took  them  every  morning, 
often  taking  all  we  picked.  When  I  told  Mrs. 
Root  who  the  purchasers  were  she  said,  "Oh! 
y^s.  that  Is  all  right;  they  can  well  afford  It" 
Well,  now.  these  people  who  are  well-to-do  are 
really  paying  our  small  boys  for  growing  plants 
under  gla^s.  for  handling  sashes  when  the 
weather  changes,  etc.  The  small  boys  — or 
many  of  them— have  widowed  mothers.  Both 
the  boys  and  their  mothers  are  greatly  pleased 
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to  have  me  give  them  work,  and  teach  them  to 
"make  plants  grow."  Now,  which  Is  better— 
for  these  well-to-do  people  to  pay  enough  so 
the  boys  can  be  kept  at  work  learning  high- 
pressure  gardening,  or  give  the  monev  outright 
to  the  poor  widows?  Why,  everybody  says  at 
once, ''  By  all  means,  give  the  children  work 
by  purchasing  the  stuff  they  produce."  Almost 
every  winter,  the  organization  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters is  obliged  to  give  poor  families  assistance; 
and  quite  a  few  times  they  have  come  to  me 
asking  if  I  could  not  furnish  employmi^nt  to 
some  member  of  said  family,  and  thus  relieve 
them  from  the  burden  of  '*  carrying "  such  a 
family  through  the  winter.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  better  the  effect  is  on  society  gener- 
ally, to  set  people  at  work  instead  of  giving 
money  outright.  Very  likely  there  are  a  few 
people  who  are  in  debt,  and  who  pay  20  cte.  a 
pint  for  strawberries  when  they  are  rare  and 
nigh- priced;  but  this  is  the  exception  and  by 
no  means  the  rule. 

CHIKESB  GARDEN- SEEDS.    ' 

r  One  of  the  small  boys  In  my  Sunday-school 
class— that  is,  he  was  a  small  boy  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced 
Sunday-school  work  (some  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  will  perhaps  remember  about  it)— 
well,  this  small  boy,  when  he  grew  up,  went  to 
China  as  a  missionary— or,  at  least,  he  holds  an 
important  government  ofiBce  connected  with 
the  missionary  work.  Of  course,  we  have  kept 
up  more  or  less  correspondence.  He  wanted 
some  of  our  garden-seeds,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
astonished  the  Chinese  and  everybody  else  by 
the  new  vegetables,  melons,  etc.  Well,  he  has 
Just  come  back  on  a  visit,  and  by  way  of  re- 
turning the  compliment  he  has  brought  me  a 
great  lot  of  Chinese  seeds.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  I  have  concluded  to  give  them 
away  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  kind  of  lettuce, 
and  I  find  written  on  the  envelope  Hsengtsai. 
Then  there  is  a  cucumber  called  Stwo  kwa. 
Then  there  is  a  summer  squash  for  pies,  called 
Wo  kuo;  still  another  pie  squash  called  Htu  hu 
lu.  This  last  grows  up  six  inches  or  a  foot 
high,  then  it  must  be  laid  down  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  Chinamen  have  sent  us  a 
rude  drawing,  telling  us  how  to  manage.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  is  a  red  musk  melon— red 
out«ide,  red  inside,  with  red  seeds.  Now,  any- 
body who  wants  them  can  have  a  few  seeds  for 
trial  by  sendinir  us  5  cts.  to  pay  for  wrapping 
and  postage.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  the  cab- 
bage and  red  muskmelon,  but  there  is  not  very 
much  of  the  other  things;  but  you  shall  have 
them  as  long  as  they  last.  Now,  you  need  not 
ask  me  any  more  questions  about  them,  for 
this  is  all  I  know  about  them,  until  we  have 
tested  them  on  our  own  grounds. 


THE  new  CRAie;   HOW  IT  BEHAVES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Root:— A  few  days  ago  I  mailed  you  1  lb. 
ofMaule's  Thoroughbred  potato,  as  requested 
when  you  sent  me  some  seed  potatoes.  Owing 
to  the  severe  drouth  we  have  had,  and  are  still 
having,  the  potato  crop,  and  many  others,  have 
been  a  failure.  Those  I  sent  you  were  the 
largest  I  got  from  the  pound  of  seed  you  sent 
me.  I  have  perhaps  3  or  4  lbs.  of  quite  small 
ones  left.  The  8ir  William  did  about  the  same, 
or  perhaps  a  little  better.  The  Craig  was  quite 
a  surprise  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a  good 
color  right  through  the  drouth,  while  Maule's, 
Sir  William,  the  Blue  Victor,  and  what  Is 
known  here  as  the  Early  Red  (all  planted  at  the 
same  time,  In  the  same  patch  and  with  the 
same  fertilizer)  turned  yellow,  and  died  prema- 
turely.  The  Craigs  are  still  a  very  fair  color; 


but  as  we  have  had  comparatively  no  rain  for 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  if  we  even  should  get  one 
now  soon,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  May  21.  B.  B.  Else. 

The  above  verifies  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  almost  every  one  who  has  ever  made 
a  report  on  the  Craig.  It  is  the  best  potato  to 
maintain  its  vigor  and  untiring  thrifty  energy 
right  through  a  severe  drouth  of  any  thing  in 
the  whole  line  of  potatoes.  We  have  tried  it 
on  our  creek  t)ottom,  on  uplands,  and  on  poor 

ground;  and  it  seems  to  be  proof  against  blight, 
ugs,  and  drouth,  and  almost  every  thing  else. 
At  present  we  have  some  growing  in  the  green- 
house in  a  locality  where  they  have  not  had  a 
drop  of  water  for  many  weeks;  and  the  great 
strong  thrifty  stalks  and  foliage  look  as  if  the 
potato  did  not  even  know  it  had  been  misused 
at  all.  Let  me  explain  that  I  sent  friend  E.  a 
pound  of  Thoroughbreds  In  order  to  have  them 
tested  In  Florida,  asking  him  to  return  me  as 
many  before  planting- time  up  here.  Those  he 
sends  are  veritable  Thoroughbreds,  but  are  of 
small  size.  They  evidently  can  not  stand  the 
drouth  as  well  as  the  New  Craigs.  They  are, 
however,  of  better  quality,  and  very  much 
earner.  The  New  Craig  is  also  the  best  potato 
to  keep  in  the  spring,  without  sprouting,  of  any 
thing  we  know  of.  At  this  date.  May  25,  New 
Craigs  that  stood  right  close  to  the  windows  in 
our  cellars,  where  they  got  light  and  warm  air 
more  than  any  other,  have  no  sprouts  longer 
than,  say,  X  inch;  and  the  great  smooth  pota- 
toes are  comparatively  solid  and  firm. 
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I  Horlick's  I 

I  Malted  Milk  | 

I  For  Invalids.  | 

s  It  Is  pure  rich  milk  and  an  extract  of    s 

S  malted  grain  combined  and  evaporated  to   = 

^  drynefis.    It  makes  one  of  the  most  pleas-   s 

s  ant,  InvigoratinfiTt  and  nutritious  foods  im-    £ 

=  aginable.                                                           s 

S  Endorsed  by  physicians  everywhere  for   5 

E  invalids,  aged  people,  and  for  those  suffer-    5 

a  ing  from  nervous  prostration,  dyspepsia,    = 

s  or  digestive  troubles  of  any  kind— in  fact,    s 

s  wherever  a  highly  nutritious  and  at  the    s 

=  same  time  easily  digrested  food  Is  required,    s 

£  It  makes  an  excellent   table  drink  in    = 

=  place  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  being  far    E 

E  more  healthful  and  nutritious.                         E 

E  Prepared  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot  or    E 

S  oold  water,  or  It  may  be  eaten  dry.                  E 

E  Correspondence    solicited,  and  samples    E 

E  free.                                                                   E 

I     Horlick's  Pood  Co.,     | 
I  Racine,  Wis.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir; 

Flea«e  mention  this  paper. 


WANTED.— To   exchanire  or   sell  a  twenty-loch 
pony  planer. 

THE  Gbo.  RAiiL  Mpg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 
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Special  Notices  io  the  Lioe  of  Qardeoiog,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


Bpurgeon,  the  great  preacher,  said.  **  Economy  is 
hair  tlie  battle  or  life.**  Those  who  study  the  book 
"Domestic  Economy'*  are  pretty  well  equipped  for 
the  "battle  of  Ufe."  Price  ILOO;  but  we  send  it  post- 
paid from  this  office  for  50  cts. 


We  are  to-day.  May  29,  selling:  new  oabbaffe,  sum- 
mer squashes,  cauliflower,  American  Pearl  onions 
(24  inches  In  diameter),  ^reen  peas,  strawberries, 
etc.*  and  are  g:ettlng  grood  prices  for  every  one  of 
them.  The  limbs  of  the  bass  wood- trees  are  Just 
bendinff  with  their  loads  of  hiuis.  When  It  comes  to 
blossoms,  If  the  blossoms  should  be  full  of  honey  I 
do  not  know  but  some  of  the  limbs  will  break  down 
with  their  burdens.  Surely  this  spring-,  at  least,  our 
land  promises  to  be  a  land  flowing:  with  milk  and 
honey. 

THB  KARLT  PBABODT  RED  YAM. 

By  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  perhaps  of  the  pencil. 
In  our  last  issue,  pag:e  408, 1  called  these  veUow  Pea- 
body  instead  of  red.  T.  B.  Parker  says  it  is  the 
earliest  sweet  potato;  and  for  quality— at  least, 
Judgring  from  tne  samoles  he  sent  me  to  try— I 
should  say  it  is  second  to  none.  See  our  lat^et 
prices  for  plants.  Per  100,  26  cts.;  if  wanted  by 
mail.  25  cts.  more  for  postal;  but  we  think  it  very 
much  bett«r  to  have  all  vegetable-plants  sent  by  ex- 
press, so  the  tops  can  be  out  and  have  the  air. 


RBBD  POTATOES  GIVEN  AWAY. 

At  the  present  date.  May  27,  we  have  given  away 
to  our  subscribers  more  than  5U0  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  there  are  a  little  more  than  500  yet  to  be  riven 
away.  Until  further  notice  we  will  present  a  full 
barrel  of  11  peckp  to  everybody  who  sends  us  $1.00 
for  Gleanings,  no  matter  whether  you  pay  up 
what  you  are  owing,  or  pay  for  the  future,  or  wheth- 
er you  pay  for  somebody  else  to  whom  you  wish  to 
send  it.  A  whole  barrel  of  potatoes  thrown  In  with 
every  dollar  we  receive  for  the  Journal,  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties: 

We  have  remaining  of  the  State  of  Maine,  60 
bushels;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  20;  Snowflake,  6;  Lee's 
Favorite,  6;  Monroe  Seedling:,  74;  Freeman.  140;  the 
new  Craig  seconds,  46.  The  above  are  all  $1.00  a 
barrel,  and  you  can  put  it  this  way  if  you  choose: 
Everybody  who  pays  us  $1.00  for  a  barrel  of  the 
above  seeid  potatoes  can  have  Gleanings  for  one 
year,  and  it  will  be  sent  any  wh*  re  you  direct. 

Now,  besides  the  above  kinds,  we  have  of  flrst- 
quality  Cralgs,  carefvUy  Mlecttd,  150  bushels.    The 

Erlce  of  these  is  $2  00  a  barrel;  and  we  will  send 
alf  a  barrel  to  everybody  who  pays  $1.00  for  Glean- 
ings; or  if  you  buy  a  whole  oarrel  we  will  send 
Gleanings  to  you  for  two  years. 

We  have  also  still  remaining  small  lots  of  the  fol- 
lowing high-priced  varieties:  White  Bliss  Triumph, 
second  crop,  li^  bushels;  price  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Burpee's  Extra  Early,  2  bushels;  price  $1.00  per 
bushel.  Everett's  Six  Weeks,  H  bushel;  $1.00  per 
bushel  Since  we  have  sold  out  of  Manum's  Enor- 
mous, there  have  been  so  many  calls  and  so  much 
disapoointment  that  I  Anally  ordered  another  bar- 
rel, wnich  we  expert  every  day.  Therefore  you  can 
have  these  also  at  $2  (X)  a  bushel.  You  can  have  the 
four  alx>ve  kinds.  $100  worth,  at  the  prices  given, 
for  every  dollar  you  send  us  for  Gleanings.  Of 
course,  at  this  season  of  the  year  many  of  the  pota- 
toes, with  tho  exception  of  the  new  Craig,  are  more 
or  less  sprouted;  but  in  most  localities  a  very  good 
crop  can  be  8e«Mired  by  planting  at  any  time  in  the 
month  of  June:  and  of  late  we  have  learned  how  to 
get  very  good  crops  of  early  potatoes  planted  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  July— that  i"*,  average 
season**.  All  that  are  not  taken  will  be  planted, 
probably,  by  the  first  of  July,  after  ttirning  under 
our  strawberries  after  fruiting.  We  are  entirely  out 
of  8i»conds,  t*xcept  Lee's  Favorite  and  the  new  Craig, 
already  mentioned.  The  Lee's  Favorite  spconds  we 
will  sell  at  50  cts,  a  barrel,  or  two  barrels  to  every 
one  who  sends  $1.00  for  GiiEANiNOS.  There  ar6  left 
about  18  bushels  of  Lee's  Favorite  seconds. 

In  regard  to  the  above  potatoes  for  table  use.  the 
Freeman  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  stands  at 
the  head  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned.  I  carried 
over  to  Mrs.  Boot  a  bushel  of  Snowfiakes,  thinking 


that  they  migrht  be  better  than  the  Freeman;  but 
after  trying  them  two  or  three  times  she  asked  me 
to  have  them  carried  back  to  the  cellar  and  brinf 
her  a  bushel  of  the  Freeman.  The  Monroe  Seedlings 
are  also  in  excellent  order  for  table  use,  as  they 
were  grown,  as  you  may  remember,  from  potatoes 
planted  last  year  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  will  send  by  mail  postpaid 
1  lb.  of  Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  potatoes  mew 
crop)  to  every  one  who  sends  us  $1.00  for  Gleak- 
ING8.  Special  prices  for  larger  quantities  on  appli- 
cation. The  new  crop  is  partly  dug:,  and  we  are 
succeeding  nicely  in  gettmg  them  to  Jyprout  so  as 
to  be  planted  again  out  in  the  tlelds.  These  can  be 
planted  any  time  this  month,  or  even  In  July. 

The  subscriber  must  pay  transportation  charges 
on  potatoes:  and  if  by  mail  (except  the  Thorough- 
breds), be  sure  to  include  money  to  pay  the  postage. 

Better  name  several  kinds  in  making  order,  as  we 
may  be  sold  out  of  the  one  you  select. 


EXTRACTED  HONET. 

We  have  a  good  supply  of  choice  extracted  hoaey. 
whichwe  deeire  to  close  out,  and  should  like  to  hear 
from  those  interested. 


CREAM  8ECTIONB. 

We  still  have  a  rood  supply  of  cream  sections  of 
the  following  width:  4M-ln.  sq.;  IX  open  top  and 
bottom;  also  open  four  sideti;  li|,  open  top  and 
bottom;  1K»  open  four  sides;  also  a  good  supply  of 
IH-in.,  No.  1  white,  open  two  and  four  sides,  all  of 
which  are  offered  at  $2.00  per  1000;  6000  for  $8.00; 
10,000,  $15.06.  

EUSINESS  AT  THIS  DATE. 

We  are  having  all  we  can  do  to  keep  orders  filled 
with  reasonable  promptness.  The  season  is  favor^ 
able,  and  prospects  briirht  in  many  localities,  and 
trade  is  good  with  our  branches  and  dealers  as  well 
as  here.  We  have  loaded  the  fourth  car  for  this 
season  to  Denver,  Col.,  for  Barteldes  &  Co.:  also  the 
second  car  to  Waiter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 
the  thirdcar  for  Jos.  Nysewander,  DesMoines,  Iowa, 
and  the  third  car  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  are  loading 
the  third  car  for  Chicago  as  we  go  to  press. 


im  WORDS  FROI  OUR  CUSTOIBRS. 


OUR  BEE08. 

We  planted  them  the  same  day  they  arrived,  and 
it  was  no  time  until  they  were  up,  and  now  they 
look  nice.  8.  L.  Mbdlis. 

Pace,  Tenn.,  April  29. 

The  hives  I  ordered  of  you  came  to-day,  the  27th, 
and  I  will  say  1  am  very  much  pleased.  I  wonder 
how  you  can  do  so  much,  flrst-clas**  work  for  so  little 
money.    Surely  1  will  speak  a  good  word  for  you. 

N.  Weare,  N.  H.,  Apr.  27.     John  A.  Woodbubt. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  Hi-knowledges  the  receipt  of  forty-one 
dollar.)  from  Gckaninos  in  Brr  Cult  ore.  by  the 
A.  I.  Hoot  Co..  Medina.  O.,  for  Armenian  relief. 

Boston,  Mass..  May  2L         Frank  H.  Wiooin, 
Assistant  TrMStarr. 


The  barrel  of  New  Queen  potatoes  you  sent  roe  in 
rebate  on  the  barrel  of  Cralgseedllngrs  came  through 
all  right  and  in  fine  condiiion.  Just  right  to  plant. 
Thanks,  also,  for  the  Little  Giant  spray-pump-  I 
have  tried  it,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  will 
do  the  work  nicely,  and  it  is  so  handy.  I  can  work 
with  it  where  I  can't  very  well  get  the  barrel-pump. 

Danvers,  111.,  April  30.  J.  W.  Lane. 

nicest  i>ot  of  hives  and  frames. 

The  missing  package  of  hives  arrived  o.k.    1  must 

say  that  they  are  the  nicest  lot  of  hives  and  frames 
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lerersaw.  Out  of  100  hives  shipped  by  rail  and 
boat  several  hundred  miles.  thei*e  whs  not  any  of 
them  damaged,  with  the  exception  of  the  rabl)et 
beln^  broken  off  one  end  piet'e.  My  extractor 
came  throuirh  in  fine  shape;  also  the  uncappin»r-can. 
Your  way  of  paokloff  Ih  hh  near  perfect  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  fret  When  in  need  of  goods  1  shall  rertaliily 
order  from  you.  C.  A.  Sweeney. 

Leota^Mlss..  April  18. 


6  times  1  are  6. 

Hence  tho  new  Jardine 
Bee  Escape  is  as  gtx>d  as  six  ordinary  escapees,  be- 
cause it  has  0  doors.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  in 
America,  or  elsewhere,  to  write  at  once  for  our 
descriptive  circulars  of  this  rare  novelty  of  value. 
JAMES  PEARSON,  Introducer, 

Qermantown*  Neb. 
James  Jardine.  Patentee,  Ashland,  Neb. 


The  Edison 
Phonographic  News 

tells  where  and  bow  you  can  procure,  cheaply, 
A.  l»Ha\uaMlAi*H,  or 
A  KJNBTa9CaM*B, 
The  ^rreat  money-earnlnsr  wonders.     Sample 
copy,  10  cents. 
THE  OHIO  PHONOORAPH  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Pleaiie  ntMitlon  this  paper 


J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO, 


Ureaiville,  Louisiana. 


Will  send  queens  that  are  carefully 
reared  from  their  sup«>«rlor  strain  of 
Italianb  at  the  followinsr  prices: 

Tested  queens,  80c  each:  $9.00 per 
doz.  Untested  queens,  60c  each, 
16.00  nerdoz. 

Orders  filled  by  return  mail,  and 
satisfai'don  guaranteed. 


ARIOINAL  DINQHAM  CMOKERS 
"  **  *^      and  HONEY-KNIVES, 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor.  H  inch  lar^rer  than  an>  on  the  mar- 
ket. 3H-lncli  stove,  per  mall,  $1.50. 

Conqueror,  tf-lncb  stove,  by  mail.  II. la 

Lar^.  2H-inc  h  stove,  by  mail.  $1.00. 

Plain.  2-inch  stove,  by  mall,  70c. 

Little  Wonder,  2-in..  stove,  weighs  10  ounces,  by 
mall,  60c. 

Bin^rham  &  Hetberinirton  Hon*»y-knife.  80c. 

T.  P.  BINQHAH,  Farwell,  Mich. 

For  Sale.  i— 


40  COLONIES  OF  BEES, 

at  $1.50  per  Colony. 
J.  W.  BLACKWELL,  Warrenton,  Va. 

Control  Your  Swarai$,  Reqaeen,  Etc. 

Send  25  c  for  samples  of 

I  West's  Patont  Spiral  wire 

JQueencoll  Pmtectors,  and 

iPat.  Spiral  Qupcn    Hatch- 

'  Ing  and  IntroduoinR*  Caire. 

also  best    Bt»e  escape,  with 

circular  pxplalninffTwelve 

roll-pn)tcctor8.  60(^;  1(0.13. 

12   cages.  $1.;    I(t0.   15,    bv 

imaii.    rircular  froo.     An- 
drpss  N.   D.    WEST,   Mld- 
dleburgh,  Scho.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  the  leading  supply-dealers. 


Black  and  Hykrid  Quiins  For  Salt. 


One  dozen  good  hybrid  queens,  25c  each.    Can  go 
by  return  mail.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  J.  Thomas,  Fredonla,  Kan. 


f 


Here  is  Your  Chance 

--TO  o  EX- 
UNTESTED  ITALIAN  QUEEN5  AT 
50  CENT5  EACH  1 
These  queens  are   reared   from 
flnost  imported  mothers,  and  care 
is  taken  to  produce  the  very  best. 
Safea»rlv>il  Hnd  satisfaction  guar- 
anieed.    No  disease. 
L.  H.  ROBEY,  Worthlngton,  W.Va. 


pULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees  for  S4.00. 

'  Kor  particulars  see  larger  ad.  on  page 

408   this   paper.      Tested   queens   after 
•iune  ir»" h.  75  cents  »*Hch.  2  for  fl.26 

Address  T.  H.  KLOER,  426  Willow  St.. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


Noticen  will  be  Inserted  under  thlti  head  at  one-half  oar  nsnal 
rate.  Advertlitements  intended  for  this  department  raust  not 
exceed  Ave  llnei*.  and  tou  mnst  sat  you  want  yoor adv't  In  this 
department,  or  we  will  noi  l>e  responsible  for  errors.  Tou  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  over  Ave 
lines  wiU  ooHt  you  according  to  our  retrular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exchanKei*.  Exchanff^  for 
cash  or  for  price  lisu,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  ssJe,  can 
not  be  Inserted  under  this  head.  Kor  such  our  re^rular  rates  of 
to  c.  a  line  will  be  chi^ved  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  reffu- 
lar  advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchange  an  automatic  gauge 
lathe,  and  a  broom-hiindle  lathe,  for  an  auto- 
matic improved  shingle-njachlne.  or  a  circular  saw- 
mill.  '  W.  8.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeswax,  or  gas- 
oline or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Orkbn,  Ottawa^  III. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  aou  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthont  Ofp,  Helena,  Ark. 


W^ 


W 


w 


ANTED.— fiOO  L.  frames,  drawn  combs.    Will  ex- 
change bicycle  or  money.    De8crll)e.    Address 
W.  La  Mar  OoGGHHALii,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— On  account  of  wife's  health,  will  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  fine  location. 

R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loyeland,  Colo. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  6  100  gallon  best  heavy 
tin  honey-tanks,  with  be»t  Schobel    patent 
honey- faucet,  well  banded,  for  honey  or  be^'Swax. 
WM.  A.  Selser,  10  Vine  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— To  buy  an    automatic  shlngle-ma- 
chlue  (improved*,  •»econd-hand. 

W.  S.  Ammon.  Rending,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Japanese  buckwheat  at 
'6c  bush.,  and  comb  founaatlon.  for  beeswax. 
A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  untested  Italian  queens 
and  two- frame  nuclei  for  watch  or  offers. 

W.  J.  FouF.HAND,  Ft  Deposit,  Ala. 


WANTED.- One  car  of  flnest-quallty  sajfc  comb 
and    extracted    honey,  and  several  thousand 
pounds  of  orange  blossom  honey.     We  pay  cash  on 
arrival  for  all  proo<ls.  and  furnish  the  lH"4t  of  refer- 
ences. Be<*-kee|»erswlll  send  samples  anrl  give  prices. 
J.  A.  BrcHANAN  &  So.vs.  Hollidays  Cove,  W.  V»i. 

WANTED  —  Boy's  bicycle,  harness,  robes,  any 
thing  1  can  ust\  for  LangstrtJth  brcx>d  combs, 
JapancM'  buckwhf»at.  egirs  from  winnlngU  and 8.  C. 
B.  Leghoros,  and  Ply.  Uocks.  W.  W.  Kim,p, 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  second  hand  60-lb.  cans, 
la  good  condition— boxed,  two  In  a  box,  ai  50c 
per  box,  frelghtprepaid— tor  white  extracted  honey. 
B  Walker,  Evart.  Mich. 
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JUKS  1. 


Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chard.  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Paric,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Oid. 

Elesaot  168  page  catalogue  free.   Send  for  It  before  buying.  Half  saved 
by  cfealing  direct.    Try  it.    Seeds,  Plants.  Bulbs  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mall  to  any  office  In  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  f  reiirht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42Dd  ¥car«    1 0OO  Acres*  29  Greeiiboniie& 

THE  STORRS  ft  HARRISON  CO.r      Box  301     Palnssville.  0. 


**  Young  Queens  by  Return  flail  "  -:- 

from  the  douth.  bred  from  our  hardy  strain  of  Gray  Carnloluns  and  Golden  Italians     Untested  queen,  75c: 
tested,  $1.60.    If  you  want  H«flne  Imported  or  a  selettt  tested  breedingKjueen,  or  bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonies,  we  can  furnish  you  at  bottom  pricfs.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOOKHART  6k  CO.,  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  In  tlie 
West.  Capacity,  one  oarload  a  day;  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  In  the  apiary,  assorlnf 
BEST  goods  at  LOWSST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  illustrated  catalog,  80 
pa«res,  free. 

Addre»  E.  Kretchmer,  red  oak,  iow^a. 


If  You  Don't  Read    -  - 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pa^es  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  I  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 


Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. 


JEEDS  AND   PLANK 

J  At  reduced  prices  for  1896.  Beet  g 
■^  new  and  old.  See  our  Market  Oar-  ■ 
dener's  price  list.  Special  offers 
some  articles  that  you  may  want.  Many^ 
^  seeds  reduced  to  3  cts.  a  p«cket.  ^i^  Send  lOo  { ' 
I  and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  a  packets  I 
I  each  of  Prizetaker  onion.  New  Imperial  toma- > 
to.  best  kinds  of  lettuce,  and  a  pat.  of  choice  ( ^ 
)  mixed  flowers.  f 

)  Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.(  i 
^-%%^%/%/»%^%/%/%%%^^%%^%/%^ ' 

N8 


IV.   IV.  GARY,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


BEES 


QU 

Bmoken 


8moker8j8ection<i , 
nbFoi 


Comb  Found-  tlon. 
Ab4  all  A^teiraa  8«pHI« 
chMit.      Hrad     for 
K.T.   rLAK.%«JAN,  BdlvvlUc  Ul. 


CJnlested.      50c:  doz.,$fi.00 

WHrranitod,  60c;     "       7.00 

Tested,  76c:     **       8.00 

Select  tested,  $1.50 

Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 

industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 


QUEENS 


We  have  In  our  vard  bushels  of  drones 
mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 


surpassed. 

from  Imported 

mlsmated  queen  Is  rare.    No  defective'queens  sent 

out     Remenjber  thMt  we  are  in  the  far  South,  and 

can  send  queens  by  return    mall.    Safe  delivery. 

Money-order  oAIpp,  Decatur 

CLEVELAND  BROS..  Stamper.  Miss. 


<^  r^  £\  ^  To  my  customers  and  friends:  Please 
I  W  I  I^V  remember  that  W.  H.  Laws  is  again 
I  1^^^ I  I  headquarters  for  ItuliHn  queens. 
mL^J  ^  \J  leather  colored  or  golden,  your 
cht>lce.  Past  favors  are  the  stim- 
ulus to  greater  eflfort.s.  I  am  trying  to  merit  vour 
patronage.  Try  me.  Single  queen,  90c;  6  for  $4  50. 
Tested,  ll.OO;  6  for  $5.00.  Breeder,  $2.00  each.  Ref- 
erence, A.  I.  HcK)t  To. 

W.  H.  LAW5.  Lavaca,  3eb.  Co.,  Ark. 
Pelase  mention  thlB  paper. 


TAKE  NOTIOE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-piece  Basswood  Sections,  Bee- 
hives, Shipping-crates.  Frames,  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  LYON  MFG.  00.. 
8tfdb  New  London,  Wis. 
In  writing  to  adverttMrs  pleaae  mention  thi*  pap«r. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GliSS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  GOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers*  Supplies  in  general etCMCtc- 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  «*PriCtieai 
Hints  ••  win  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  A  8011,  Cincinnati, 0. 

Pleaae  mention  thla  paper. 
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SPRAY  PUMPS  and  SPRINKLERS. 


SPRAY     SPRIMKLER   Myers,     "r^i 


SQLID  STREAM 


Complete  Line  at  Prices  ^^^    )^^    use  cad:    \ 
within  reach  of  all. 

It  is  Inv'nniinif  v\  vry  yo&T 

inort  *  vidtiit  lutu,  in  t^rdL^rj 

to  St  1  liiti  p.  iliit't  Injlt  or 
i  folliiffc,  it  is  aUsoiuii'ly  ra-Mjatia!  tluittbe  1 1 « i--s 
iiiiielehiuhstje  spravea  witli  puisuiiuLtfl  Hr^; n- 

pttB  [HJi'  [fr  riioretiiiiey  vtnh  sciisuii  cit  jui»t  t [io 
I  rijrlit  time  in  orfkr  to  liill  tli«  lusi— t  pests 
Iwlii'  h  woi  k  so  niiU'Vi  liuvoc.  If  joii  would  a  - 
fcurv  a  rri  ip  r  «f  salable fnitt^  spmying  is  :ih  iu^- 
'c'ssarvas*  the  pnipcT  cultivatitjn  und  inrir  h- 

kiK  o'f  the  soil.     Tu  do  this  hoi  k  most  iM^ily 

and  CN-om  unirM  11  v  you  rcuuirc  the  hi  st  u  »  Ah  ti  > 

w  OT  k  wi  t }  u    \V  e  Wl  It^  vo  tli  i  ■  1  in  o  wc  o  llo  r  be  to  cs  m  u  ot  1  >e  surpagaedi 

in qiKihty,  v'flir  ieiicy,  aud  piite. 

The  Little  Giant  Bucket  Brass  Spray -Pump  Ssshowi 

in  Fi^.  1»     It  Iririu^irs  4  it.  of  J^j-hicti  imtio  iiiid  ^fyciatJiJi-  y  arid 

sipr3nkkiinG«2lc?nie  shown.    TIi«  V'eiuioroL  or  ItiHtk'suix  mo^xUs  niwy  he  bad  instead 

nf  Myti  N,  whty.i  ^fKr  i  Jk  <l,  ut  2,V'  eiu  U  exi  m.    Tht/iwi  nozzk^  sue  sbowu  a  L<ive»  tialf-sla'. 

The  Mj^tTsi  l  iiiin^implesl  uikI  least  llRlile  tofft't  out  nf  ordt^r.    The  aptrttire  la  He 

Bor<h  anx  <iin  Im^  vsirlt  d  i  i  si/o  from  tlio  fluent,  sjiruy  to  a  utretim*    The  defforofer  in 

the  Verijjo     I  1 4  vr^i-y  han<ly  for  rlvn  rinptlif  .sriniy  t  i{>  of  any  ohst r«<"tlon,    Tiic  Myeuft 

H  ivjj-ularly  fuiHEBlit  d  on  tlip  Inu^kfit  |uiti5|  b,  Titf.  1,  3,  and  6;  the  Bonleaiix  on 

the  k' apsai  k,  t- itr.  :i.  and  thu   ViTuiurol  on  tho  bsiiTel  pumps,  Fl^.  T.  UJiIea 

otherwi^-uririhTo^li- 

Tht?  ini*  kit  piinii>,  Fipr,  1,  ia  the  lat4'Bl!t|ipi'Qved!  type.    Can  ali^osupplT 

'hB  MyiTHSiv  li',  sliu^vn  in  Kiff.  *l  :.t.  s^nrin'  i.rit  e.    Vlvn  t-x tension,  *Ak'  eaLB 

extra.    The  Muherman  >'nin|h  i^hiiwii   Fig,  3^  is  tho  clieiijMst  bi;t89 

lii]."k<t  i>in!ip  to  he  liati  auy  wh^.i  l-,  aiiil  ii  good  one  f(*r  ilie  prlva.    By 

^un-i  n  wiiiiB-  tbe  iio77,le  yon  ran  thmw  astniLm,  aud  thnsuselbe 

'V         pi  1  m  p  f I  jr  wa  h  h  I  n  k  w  i  ndu  w  ^  bi  i  ^git^'s  tic.     Fig-,  fl  shoira 

1  he  uifinner  i»f  o|>t!ra.tlii4f  tbepump  with  pipe  exteuakm, 

f^      m  -^^^    It  hkh  i^  nrees-      "~— ^ 

Mil  par!  HOT  Tall 

t«ti  i»  fruin  the 
^roiiud« 


S?    ■       H<^     '\  M-'"'"^:.       Knapsack  Sprays 

1:  boklsrjfj-allonw.    Ths' pu 

~- Js  1hi>   i^aria.'   kind    as 

^.J' bur  kit  pinnp,  hnt  is  nin^le 

shoftLi,    It  may  bee  laheJy 

removed   fTY3m    the   ean,  and   u>ed   ua  n 

bvteket  mim|t  if  desSre<i,      it   3ft    the   only 

kiinpsiLr^k  hrtvimr  im  ri^it^Ltor  tokrepElie 

Bohition  Hnrn-'d,    Thv  liui'ket  pomps  al^o  l:j\vt'  i  hl.s 

inio.    Tije  luver  Inindh' niniy  ht>  ihiit  K'd   to  nse 

With  tiiht-r  hfiiiii,  iind  OTH'  of  thi)  stiiifs  hriviti^r  n 

snni*  miiy  b*"   passed   iiert^'^  the   top^  and  lifhtkt^I, 

ftTmbiu  a  liuil  t>M  ;  try  tl.c  c'ltn   by.     As  i-t-inilarlj' 

fnijliint,ir  hi'lmk  s  liurrlejinx  T>o/:z]e  (^n  'Jt  fe<  t  ol 

pitie  es;trii«N?n  ami  fj  i<'et   of  ^--ini'h   host«;  cuti  1«^ 

furTd^lifil  wiih  ri>pp<'r  tank  at  f^t.tXi  rMra.     Verna»' 

rel  no/./h' snb-iriliHri]  at  >anie  prii^r.  If  sn  tn-ilfred. 

Fountain  Sprayer,     fj-t.  4  shows  tlds 

j  valoiililr  In-it  ronnTit  ^  am]  it.s  niar.tMT  vnf  nse  is 
J   simwn  in  FlJ-^  T],     l"|je  niotit  etHivena-nt  Innpli- 
TiiLnl  ffvr  jnitiilihViiH'<  and  Kiniill  fj|inibs.    Tiju 
etirt  ig  ijvjd  111  slu!)i(',  nj.nde<d'  K3»lV'nii?:r-(1;  iri>n, 
aTid    hf)lfl^   >  KTiilonii.     It    m'^v  In-   nn  d   wiih 
either  otic  or  two  tiilK-i*  with  Indb^  mid  nmn.     Pr1''\  wiiii  one  tnhe  as 

bu?b  aiid  ro!ae.^iLoa  *^^'     The  A.  LRoot  Co.,  Medina,  0< 
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Thb  blossoms  of  thn  sirawberries  Is  what 
the  bees  worked  on,  Earnest. 

Amalgamation.  **It  is  noticeable  that  a 
real,  valid,  reasonable  objection  has  not  yet 
appeared."— JBeutcio.    [See  last  Straw.— ElD.] 

For  foitl  brood,  F.  L.  Thomson  believes  In 
feeding  lysol  outdoors,  not  as  a  cure,  bat  as  a 
preven  ti  ve.— JBerieio. 

Alfalfa.  H.  Rauchfass  "thinks  8  or  10 
acres  to  the  colony,  Instead  of  IK,  are  necessa- 
ry for  their  best  work,"— Review. 

Okie  advantage  in  favor  of  bottom  as  well 
as  top  starters,  both  in  sections  and  brood- 
frames,  is  that  the  shorter  top  starter  will  sag 
less. 

"Comb  foundation  Is  only  an  amusing  play- 
thing, without  any  practical  value."  That's 
what  no  less  an  authority  than  Berlepsch  said 
years  ago.  Many  a  good  thing  is  at  first  con- 
demned. 

Tll  be  glad  to  see  the  Union  and  the  North 
American  both  knocked  in  the  head  if  some 
better  thing  takes  their  place.  But.  please 
don't  do  the  knocking  till  sure  you  have  the 
better  thing. 

Crimson  clover,  according  to  reports  in 
Oravenhorst's  Bienenzeitung,  is,  In  some  places, 
of  value  both  as  forage  and  as  a  honey- plant, 
while  In  other  places  it  Is  of  little  account  for 
either  purpose. 

The  first  case  you  have  of  laying  workers, 
try  giving  them  a  "pulled  queen,"  or  a  virgin 
<iaeen  Just  emerged;  may  fail  next  trial,  but 
has  succeeded  so  far  with  me.  [We  have,  and 
Ills  generally  successful.— Ed.] 

Is  IT  best  to  extract  sections  in  any  case? 
Those  half  filled  can  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price, 
&nd  the  bees  can  extract  those  with  less  honey 
Id  them.  [Sections  of  drawn  comb  are  good 
capital, according  to B.  Taylor.— Ed] 


Hasty,  in  Review,  says  I  bear  down  pretty 
hard  In  A,  B.  J,  on  the  idea  of  old  bees  playing, 
and  asks  whether  old  bees  don't  play  on  a 
warm  day  in  February.  Look  again,  my  dear 
brother.  "During  harvest  time"  is  what  I 
said. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Rietsche  foundation -press 
is  so  popular  across  the  water,  thousands  of 
presses  being  in  use,  whereas  I  have  heard  of 
but  one  in  this  country,  and  that  was  condemn- 
ed?—[They  are  too  slow  in  operation  for  Amer- 
Icans.— Ed.] 

Snake  CHARMERS  in  India  and  elsewhere 
handle  poisonous  snakes  with  no  harm.  Prof. 
T.  L.  Frazer  explains  that  they  become  Immune 
against  the  poison  by  small  and  repeated  doses, 
just  as  a  bee-keeper  becomes  immune  against 
bee-stings. 

Sections  made  green  by  too  much  sulphur, 
0.  Davenport  remedies  by  soaking  in  water.  If 
that  loosens  the  sections  from  the  wood,  he 
gives  them  back  to  be  fastened  by  the  bees, 
choosing  a  colony  that  has  its  brood-nest  full 
of  honey. — A.  B.  J, 

Printed  labels  on  white  basswood  are  nice 
for  trees,  and  why  wouldn't  they  be  good  for 
numbering  hives?  [In  time  they  would  turn 
dark— that  Is,  the  wood.  I  think  the  manilla 
tagboard,  soaked  in  linseed  oil,  would  last  fully 
as  long,  and  keep  brighter.— Pd.] 

J)o  bees  GATHER  propolls  Only  after  seeing 
some  spot  that  needs  It,  or  do  they  bring  In  a 
load  and  then  put  It  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  ?  The  last  idea  is  somewhat  favored  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  fall,  smooth  surfaces  are 
varnished  with  propolis. 

The  prospect.  June  3.  Cool  and  cloudy. 
Lots  and  lots  of  clover  bloom,  lots  of  bees,  but 
no  storing.  Is  there  no  nectar  lu  the  flowers? 
Tm  hoping  for  a  turn  in  the  weather,  and  still 
expecting  a  crop.  [The  turn  has  come  here, 
but  our  expectations  are  on  the  basswoods  load- 
ed with  buds.— Ed.J 

Don't  forget,  Ernest,  that,  while  a  K  top- 
bar  "may  be  a  little  more  proof  against  burr- 
combs"  than  a  X»  it  is  also  "more   proof" 
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against  dark  capping  of  sections.  [Perhaps 
so;  but  when  we  tried  to  force  the  K-inch- 
deep  top  bar  on  our  customers  they  just 
wouldn't  have  it.— Ed.] 

A  BEMABKABLE  CASS  of  fidelity  to  a  queen  is 
reported  by  R.  Wilkin.  March  19  he  found  a 
queen  alive  in  a  hive,  the  queen  having  been 
left  there  caged  last  October.  Glad  to  get  that 
point,  for  I  always  supposed  the  queen  was  left 
to  shift  for  herself  during  winter;  but  plainly 
the  bees  fed  this  queen  five  months  in  her  iron 
prison. 

Why  do  people  insist  that  my  queens  won't 
work  in  two  stories?  I  never  said  they  wouldn't. 
Now  a  Florida  Mann  asks  what  kind  of  top- 
bars  I  used  that  stopped  the  queen.  With  top- 
bars  ly^xJi  my  queens  go  freely  from  one  story 
to  another.  But  in  a  few  cases  I  shut  a  queen 
in  an  upper  story,  and  she  sulked,  and  wouldn't 
lay  outside  the  brood-nest. 

A.  B.  Anthony  thinks  there  should  be  a  new 
word  coined,  to  express  in  fewer  syllables  "ex- 
tracting-super"  or  '*extracting-case."  "Su- 
per" generally  refers  to  comb  honey;  but  pos- 
sibly it  will  do  jusi  as  well  for  extracted,  just 
as  "surplus"  refers  to  both  kinds  of  honey. 
But  if  any  one  has  a  short  name  for  "  super  for 
extracted  honey,"  let's  have  it.  [Suppose  you 
coin  one,  doctor.— Ed.] 

You  SAY,  Mr.  Editor^  p.  424,  "I  do  not  re- 
member that  in  any  work  in  English  this  mat- 
ter of  the  position  of  eggs  ....  has  been 
touched  upon."  That's  because  you  don't  read 
Gleanings.  See  last  paragraph  of  page  348, 
where  a  direct  quotation  Is  given  from  Cowan's 
Honey-bee.  Let's  settle  the  question.  [I  give 
up.  I  read  the  article,  but  had  forgotten  it. 
But  our  bees  seem  to  say  there  Is  no  particular 
angle.  Say,  doctor,  suppose  you  examine  your 
combs  and  report  your  findings.  Books  don't 
always  tell  the  truth.— Ed.] 

Ybabs  ago  a.  I.  Root  taught  that  a  frame 
of  brood  would  prevent  a  swarm  from  abscond- 
ing, while  Doolittle  insisted  it  would  have  the 
opposite  effect.  1  wish  they  could  come  to  an 
agreement,  for  I've  an  idea  that,  although  gen- 
erally the  brood  has  the  right  effect,  yet  in 
some  cases  it  works  the  other  way.  What  do 
you  think  about  it  nowadays,  G.  M.  ?  [My  ex- 
perience accords  with  yours,  doctor.  Some- 
times when  a  swarm  would  leave  a  frame  of 
unsealed  larvae  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  side 
with  Doolittle;  but  then  I  concluded  that  the 
bees  would  have  decamped  in  spite  of  any 
thing.- Ed.] 

R.  L.  Taylor  reports  lu  Review  the  result  of 
five  colonies  winlerrd  In  cellar  and  five  out- 
doors, supposed  to  be  alike.  Those  In  cellar 
consumed  a. shade  less  than  9  pounds  each; 
those  outside,  a  shade  more  than  18  each,  and 
three  of  the  latter  died.  That's  strong  testimo- 
ny In  favor  of  6ellar  wintering,  and  yet— and 


,yet— I  don't  know.  [The  outdoor  colonies  were 
"  without  protection,"  save  that  they  were  on 
the  south  side  of  Mr.  Taylor's  honey-house.  If 
they  had  been  put  into  double-walled  hives 
packed,  the  difference  In  coasumptlon  of  stores 
would  not  have  been  so  great.  We  can  winter 
outdoors  In  double-walled  hives  successfully, 
in  our  location,  but  If  they  happen  to  be  in 
single  hives  the  bees  generally  die;  and.  If  they 
don't  die,  there  is  a  heavy  consumption  of 
stores.  The  results  of  Mr.  Taylor*s  experiments 
are  quite  what  we  should  expect  in  our  locality. 
-Ed.] 

Spearing  of  amalgamation,  the  editor  says, 
p.  416,  *'  The  majority  are  opposed  to  having  an 
International  organization."  How  many  times 
must  you  be  told  that  the  Union  is  already  In- 
ternational, and  always  has  been  ?  At  least 21 
votes  were  cast  for  Canadians  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. Now  will  you  please  tell  us  just  one  ob- 
jection that  has  any  foundation  in  fact?  [The 
organization  Is  called  the  National  Bee-keep- 
ers' Union;  but,  like  some  other  national  bod- 
ies, it  extends  its  privileges  to  residents  of 
other  countries.  In  reply  to  your  question,  an 
international  organization  is  too  much  of  & 
good  thing- too  big  to  handle,  and,  what  is 
more,  bee-keepers  of  the  United  States  don't 
want  it,  if  letters  to  that  effect  that  are  contin- 
ually coming  In  mean  any  thing.  You  know 
you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  yon  can't 
make  him  drink.  You  may  advocate  an  Inter- 
national Bee-keepers'  Union,  but  you  can't 
make  bee-keepers  on  this  side  of  the  line  ac- 
cept it,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  the  apiculturtl 
pulse.  The  North  American,  an  international 
organization,  has  not  been  such  a  success  as  It 
ought  to  be.  Already  there  has  been  some 
friction  among  the  two  factions  represented  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  refer,  for  In- 
stance, to  the  incorporation  matter.  The  Can- 
adians have  entered  no  protest  against  mak- 
ing the  Union  a  distinctly  national  body— one 
that  can  have  annual  meetings,  and  discuss 
apicultural  questions.  If  you  try  to  amalgam- 
ate ihete  will  be  a  "howl."  Then  why  not 
make  the  Union  what  we  want  it  to  be,  and  let 
the  North  American  stand  as  it  is?  This  Is  the 
only  course  under  the  condition  of  things  that 
is  open  to  us,  in  my  Judgment.— Ed.] 


THE  BOARDMAN  PLAN  OF  FEEDING. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  Board- 
man  plan  of  feeding,  to  throw  all  the  nectar 
into  the  sections.  But  right  at  the  outset  a 
great  difficulty  confronts  me  as  to  Its  adapt- 
ability to  this  climate.    In  January  and  Feb- 
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rnary  the  bees  gather  nectar,  and  build  up  on 
the  manzanlta,  willow,  alfllarla,  oak,  and  the 
thoosands  of  other  flowers  that  are  then  in 
bloom.  Now,  if  we  fill  up  the  brood -chamber 
with  sugar  syrup,  all  this  colored  honey  will  be 
thrown  into  the  sections,  and  mix  with  and 
contaminate  our  sage  honey,  which  begins  to 
come  In  about  the  first  of  March,  and  Is  white 
hooey. 

Now,  the  question  with  us  is,  how  to  get  this 
honey  into  the  sections,  and  get  It  by  itself, 
without  mixture  with  our  white  honey  from 
the  black  sage.  Granulated  sugar  is  now  worth 
here  55^  to  6  cents  by  the  barrel.  At  the  rates 
that  were  paid  here  last  year,  this  early  amber 
honey  (for  It  would  be  amber,  supposing  we 
could  take  it  off  bodily  at  the  commencement 
of  the  white  honey  season)  would  bring  but 
about  8  cents  per  pound.  There  Is  but  about  2 
cents  difference  between  sugar  and  this  honey. 
Will  it  pay  here?  Some  of  our  honey  Is  haul- 
ed long  distances  in  wagons— from  25  to  100 
miles.  I  have  always  figured  that  it  takes 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  honey  to  market  the 
crop— that  is,  my  crop— which  I  have  to  haul 
only  30  miles  to  tidewater.  There  are  many 
men.  away  back  In  the  mountains,  who  can  not 
market  their  honey  for  Ipss  than  about  one- 
third  of  it.  To  feed  sugar  would  increase  the 
expense;  but  the  presumption  Is  that  they 
would  get  more  honey— enough  more  to  make 
it  profitable— to  the  extent  of  2  cents  per  pound, 
less  hauling  the  sugar  out  and  the  work  of 
feeding  it.  In  fact,  counting  loss  of  bees  In 
feeding,  work,  and  freight,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  thing  at  all  in  the  plan,  for  this 
coast 

On  page  329  P.  H.  El  wood  pitches  into  Sky- 
lark in  this  ruthless  manner:  ^* Skylark,  In  a 
late  numberof  Gleanings,  laments  the  dense 
ignorance  of  bee-keepers;  and,  having  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  his  pseudonym  to  shield 
him,  proceeds  to  hold  up  myself  and  Dr.  Miller 
as  examples  because  we  do  not  happen  to  agree 
upon  the  amount  of  water  to  pat  with  sugar 
for  winter  feeding.  I  do  not  object  to  sitting 
on  the  dunce- block;  but  when  Skylark  refuses 
me  the  company  of  teamntprs.  stockmen,  and 
poultry -keepers  because  they  are  so  much  bet- 
ter informed  than  bee-keepers,  I  do  object. 
The  alleged  superiority  may  exist  In  California, 
but  is  not  acknowledged  here  where  bee- keep- 
ers are  recognized  as  intelligent  as  other  agrl- 
cultorai  classes.  The  assertion,  that  the  classes 
mentioned  agree,  and  are  better  posted  than 
we  on  the  feeding  and  care  of  their  stock,  is 
not  true." 

You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  he  charges  me  with  car- 
rying a  deadly  weapon— a  pseudonym— to  pro- 
tect myself.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
I  do  not  carry  arms  of  any  kind  whatever- 
much  less  a  pseudonym— which  I  should  hardly 
know  how    to   fire  off  If  I    had   one.    Now, 


P.  H.,  that  was  real  mean  In  you  to  go  and 
holler  right  out  loud  that  I  did  not  tell  the 
truth  when  I  told  you  In  that  same  article  I 
was  not  used  to  It.  A  fellow  can't  be  every 
thing  at  once,  anyhow.  Mr.  Editor,  If  I  did 
not  succeed  in  telling  the  truth  I  did  succeed 
in  bringing  out  a  first-rate  article  from  friend 
El  wood.  If  you  have  any  other  writers  of  the 
same  sort,  just  prance  them  out  and  I  will 
tickle  them  up. 

BOX^  HIVES. 

John  F.  Gates,  in  the  American  Beekeeper^ 
advocates  box  hives  for  breeding- purposes,  12x 
12  Inches,  and  2  feet  high,  with  two  sticks  cross- 
wise about  the  middle  of  the  hive— the  old  style 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.    He  says: 

You  see  there  Is  do  frame,  no  oomb  guides,  noth- 
ing In  the  hive  but  two  croes-stickB,  and  right  there 
is  where  success  is  commenced;  for  the  bees  are 
not  compelled  to  follow  out  any  unnatural  method 
as  they  are  obliged  to  do  when  on  f remes  and  start- 
ers; but  they  are  at  liberty  to  build  their  combs  in 
their  own  natural  way,  and  will  richly  repay  you 
for  giving  them  the  privilege. 

Are  straight  combs  and  starters  unnatural? 
Bees  build  straight  combs  often,  In  trees,  caves, 
and  under  projpcting  rocks  (in  this  State),  and 
that  in  the  open  air.  Now,  If  their  general 
desire  be  to  build  straight  combs  in  a  state  of 
nature,  why  Is  it  unnatural  for  them  to  follow 
a  comb  guide  along  a  top-bar?  This  passion 
for  box  hives  and  cross-sticks  is  delusive  any- 
how. It  is  likely  to  lead  back  to  brimstone 
and  fire,  and  I  don*t  like  that  The  very  idea 
makes  me  shudder.  If  a  comb  1  foot  wide  and 
2  feet  deep  is  such  an  excellent  thing,  why  not 
make  frames  of  that  size  and  hang  them  In  the 
hive?  A  door  the  full  size  of  the  hive  could  be 
made  at  the  side  or  back,  so  they  could  be  ex- 
amined when  necessary.  If  the  cross-sticks  are 
to  strengthen  the  combs,  so  would  a  cross-bar 
in  the  middle  of  each  frame  be  equally  efficient. 
No  bee-keeper  will  believe,  without  the  most 
absolute  experimental  proof,  that  straight 
combs  are  any  impediment  to  raising  a  rousing 
swarm  of  bees.  If  there  Is  any  thing  at  all  in 
this  plan,  it  is  not  in  cross  sticks  or  box  hives, 
but  in  the  deep  combs.  A  bee.  not  having  any 
undeveloped  intellect  at  all,  doesn*t  know 
whether  it  is  in  a  box  or  frame  hive— doesn't 
know  a  cross-stick  from  a  straight  frame. 
There,  now. 

A  NATIONAL  HONKY  EXCHANGE  AND    UNION. 

What  are  you  fellows  about  there  in  the 
East,  anyhow?  Are  you  all  asleep,  or  like  the 
sluggard,  saying,  **A  little  more  sleep,  a  little 
more  slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands 
In  sleep"?  Wake  up,  for  the  hour  of  your 
deliverance  Is  at  hand.  But  it  will  not  materi- 
alize unless  you  wake  up  to  receive  it.  There 
is  Inexplicable  division  among  you  —  thrice 
divided.  One  party  cries,  ''Amalgamation!  it 
is  a  specific  for  all  our  woes."  Another  an- 
swers,''No,  never!  shall  we  amalgamate  and 
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lose  our  capital  of  1700  to  join  an  efiFete  Instl- 
tation  that  has  only  17  In  Its  treasury?  **  Still 
another  party  wants  a  national  bee-keepers' 
association,  representative  in  character,  appar- 
ently with  no  objective  point  at  all.  In  the 
mean  time  all  stand  round  crying,  *' Hurrah 
for  the  prosecution  of  adulterators!  Hurrah 
for  a  honey  exchange  that  will  cut  off  all  mid- 
dlemen, both  in  buying  our  supplies  and  selling 
our  honey!  Hurrah!"  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  go 
to  bed  and  take  a  little  rest.  These  fellows 
may  do  something  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Union  is  already  organized,  and  has  1700 
in  its  treasury.  Some  of  the  members  are  very 
much  afraid  of  losing  their  capital.  Has  It 
ever  occurred  to  them  that  that  much  money 
would  not  prosecute  to  the  end  one  single  well- 
con  tested  suit? 

Now,  I  see  a  way  they  can  save  their  capital 
and  get  thousands  of  dollars  more.  Let  the 
directors  of  the  Union  put  the  following  ques- 
tions to  vote: 

1.  Shall  we  add  to  the  present  object  of  the 
Union  that  of  the  prosecution  of  €ill  adulter- 
ators to  the  bitter  end  ? 

2.  Shall  we  add  a  department,  something  on 
the  plan  of  the  California  Honey  Exchange,  for 
the  fumishiog  of  supplies  and  sale  of  honey  ? 

This  would  be  protection  indeed.  The  whole 
of  these  objects  are  protective,  and  why  should 
they  be  divided  between  two  or  three  societies? 
Do  you  suppose  there  is  an  intelligent  bee- 
keeper in  the  land  who  would  stay  out  of  that 
Union  and  Exchange?  Many  men,  like  me, 
don*t  need  the  present  protection  of  the  Union, 
and  therefore  don't  join  it.  I  live  in  the  hills, 
where  the  sun  goes  to  bed  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  win- 
ter, and  never  thinks  of  getting  up  for  break- 
fast. I  have  five  or  six  neighbors,  scattered  in 
these  hills.  Nobody  else  can  get  near  me,  for 
there  is  no  tillable  land.  I  don't  need  protec- 
tion for  my  bees,  but  I  do  need  it  against  adul- 
terators and  middlemen,  both  in  the  purchase 
of  my  supplies  and  the  sale  of  my  honey.  I 
would  join  the  Union  for  either  of  these  latter 
objects,  and  there  are  thousands  of  men  who 
would  do  likewise.  Do  you  know  what  the 
California  Exchange  did?  As  soon  as  it  was 
organized  it  "knocked  the  stuffiu' ouf'of  the 
price  of  sections  at  one  fell  blow— cut  down  the 
price  to  its  members,  from  $3.50  to  $2.50!  Is 
there  a  single  gigantic  idiot  in  the  country  who 
can  not  see  the  advantage— the  clear  money 
profit— of  belonging  to  such  an  institution? 
So  it  would  be  with  the  Union.  It  would  spread 
its  protecting  shield  over  its  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, not  only  with  its  present  beneficent  ob- 
ject, but  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the 
sale  of  honey.  It  would  also  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  adulteration  in  the  United  States  for 
ever.  What  more  do  you  want?  Give  us  an 
open  road  and  a  clear  track  and  we'll  make  90 
miles  an  hour  to  peace,  plenty,  and  happiness. 


HOKET  AS  FOOD  AHB  MEDICIHS. 

A    REMABKABLB   CUBE  OF    DYSPEPSIA  BT  TBS 
USB  OF  HONET. 


By  Elia^  Fox. 

At  the  age  of  13,  in  1867, 1  contracted  that  ter- 
rible disease  known  as  dyspepsia.  In  apparently 
its  worst  form,  and  my  appetite  seemed  to  crave 
nothing  but  sweet..  I  often  ate  a' pound  of  stick 
candy  at  a  time,  or  more  of  maple  sugar  in  the 
spring.  Not  being  able  to  do  very  much  heavy 
work  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  boil  the  maple  sap;  and 
when  "  sugaring -off  day''  came  I  had  a  feast  of 
which  I  repented  many  a  time  later  on.  But 
that  made  no  difference.  My  appetite  craved 
it,  and  eat  it  I  would,  as  I  always  felt  temporary 
relief  after  satisfying  my  appetite  with  sugar, 
candy,  sweetcake,  or  preserves;  and  thus  it  ran 
on  for  years,  growing  gradually  worse  all  the 
time,  notwithstanding  I  was  taking  medicine  of 
some  kind  all  the  time. 

After  a  few  years  my  father  bought  a  colony 
of  bees  in  a  box  hive,  and  of  course  they  swarm- 
ed as  often  as  they  liked.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  from  ten  to  twenty  hives,  and  on  the 
strongest  ones  he  would  put  a  small  box;  and  if 
the  season  was  favorable  he  would  get  a  few 
caps  filled;  and  while  this  lasted  I  would  eat  as 
much  as  I  could  get,  although  it  was  only  about 
half  what  I  wanted;  but  no  matter  how  much 
or  how  little  I  ate,  it  did  not  srem  to  have  the 
bad  effect  that  other  sweets  did.  Then  when 
fall  came,  all  light  swarms  had  to  be  set  over 
the  sulphur-pit  and  smothered;  and  this,  being 
a  sort  of  puttering  job,  also  fell  to  the  **  dyspep- 
tic." Well,  I  would  kill  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
colonies,  and,  of  course,  after  the  sulphuring  was 
done,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  honey 
from  the  box  hives,  and  I  did  not  wait  for  this 
job  to  fall  to  me,  but  I  fell  to  it;  and  then  if  any 
mortal  ever  feasted  on  honey  It  was  I.  I  never 
weighed  what  I  ate,  but  I  would  eat  about  all 
the  time;  and  I  know  from  the  bulk  that  there 
were  times  when  I  ate  three  pounds.  Many 
will  ask,  **  Were  you  not  ashamed?"  so  I  will 
answer  it  now.  I  was  not  at  that  time,  but  I 
have  been  since,  and  am  actually  ashamed  now 
to  submit  it  to  print;  but  it  is  a  fact  just  the 
same;  and  the  beauty  of  it  was.  that,  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  often  I  ate  of  it,  it  never  once 
in  my  life  left  a  bad  effect.  I  always  felt  well 
after  eating  it ;  and  it  seemed  that,  the  more 
and  ofteuer  I  atd  it,  the  better  I  felL  Bot,  of 
course,  this  was  only  once  a  year,  and  generally 
the  supply  was  exhausted  ere  the  winter  was 
half  gone.  But  I  remember  once  my  mother 
strained  a  six-gallon  jar  full,  and  secreted  it  for 
company.  It  was  some  months  ere  she  thought 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  her  sweet  treasure;  and 
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when  she  did  she  fouDd  tt  '^evaporated**  to 
wIthiD  an  inch  of  the  bottom,  and  the  evapora- 
tion was  a  small  wooden  paddle. 

ThA  bees  were  left  on  the  summer  stand,  and 
straw  packed  around  them,  and  there  would 
asually  be  from  one  to  six  to  survive  the  winter, 
until  finally  the  survivor  perished  with  the 
rest;  then,  of  course,  my  feasts  were  at  an  end; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  grew  steadily  worse  until 
the  sprintr  of  1882,  when  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  farm  ;  and  when  I  settled  in  this  vil- 
lage at  that  time  I  weighed  132  lbs.,  and  hadn*t 
closed  my  eyes  for  ten  months  without  lauda- 
num or  morphine.  I  could  eat  nothing  that  did 
not  hurt  me.  As  for  beans,  ojiions,  or  pork,  I 
might  as  well  have  eaten  strychnine;  and  even 
food  as  light  as  corn  starch,  hulled  barley,  oat- 
meal, or,  in  fact,  any  thing,  seemed  only  to  ag- 
gravate the  disease.  Well,  I  traded  an  old  har- 
ness for  two  colonies  of  black  bees  in  box  hives. 
I  put  some  boxes  on  top,  and  the  season  was  good. 
Igotquite  a  little  honey,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  I  commenced  to  gain  in  strength  and 
flesh,  and  soon  could  sleep  without  narcotics. 
The  next  spring  I  transferred  my  bees  and  their 
increase  to  frame  hives,  and  Italianized  them  ; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  never  been  without 
honey  on  my  table(although  I  eat  much  less  than 
three  pounds  at  a  meal).  I  have  never  taken  a 
drop  of  laudanum  or  morphine  since,  and  I  can 
eat  beans,  pork,  onions,«or  honey,  with  impuni- 
ty.   My  average  weight  is  now  175  pounds. 

We  have  a  young  man  here  in  this  village  who 
was  troubled  with  dyspepsia;  and  the  more 
medicine  he  took  the  worse  he  became.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  try  honey  and  graham  gems  for 
breakfast,  telling  him  of  my  experience.  He 
said,  *'  Bring  me  up  some  and  I  will  try  It."  I 
did  so,  and  he  commenced  to  gain,  and  now  en- 
joys as  good  health  as  the  average  man,  and  he 
does  not  take  medicine  either. 

I  attended  the  bee  keepers*  convention  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  several  years  ago,  and  Dr. 
Vance,  of  that  city,  read  an  essay  on  honey  as 
food  and  medicine,  and  in  his  remarks  he  said 
that  honey  is  the  only  food  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, that  leaves  no  residue.  He  claimed  that  It 
requires  no  action  of  the  stomach  whatever  to 
digest  it.  as  it  Is  merely  absorbed  and  taken  up 
into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  blood.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  honey  is  the  natural  foe 
to  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  as  well  as  a  food 
for  the  human  system. 

Hillsborough,  Wis. 

[There  are  many  instances  on  record  show- 
ing that  honey  Is  the  most  wholesome  of  any 
of  the  sweets.  Indeed,  our  best  physicians  are 
now  recommending  it  to  those-wno  can  not  eat 
ordinary  sutrar  or  syrups  without  distress,  but 
who  can  take  honey  without  Inconvenience. 
Prof.  Cook,  backed  by  some  other  scientists, 
has  long  held  that  honev  is  digested,  or  par- 
tially digested,  nectar.  That  bees  certainly  do 
something  to  It  while  It  is  stored  temporarily  in 
ttie  honey-stomach  can  not  very  well  now  be 


doubted ;  and  the  fact  that  honey  can  be  eaten 
when  other  sweets  can  not,  goes  a  long  way  to 
prove  Prof.  Cook's  assertion.— Ed.] 


0L0VEB8  IN  ABUNDANCE. 


OPENINGS    IN    sections;     HOW    WIDE    SHOULD 
THEY  BE? 


By  C.  Davenport 

Never,  within  my  memory,  have  clovers  of  all 
kinds,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  looked  as  prom- 
ising as  they  do  now.  I  for  one  should  like  a 
crop  of  clover  honey  this  year.  We  had  none 
last  year,  and  hardly  any  basswood  either.  On 
this  account  I  had  a  good  many  of  those  1000 
sections  left  over—  perhaps  as  many  as  I  shall 
need;  but  In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  or- 
dered 4000  from  your  Chicago  branch  a  short 
time  ago,  Just  two  days  before  the  last  drop  in 
prices. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  way  those  sections  are  made  —  not  only 
yours,  but  others*  as  well  —  for  I  believe  nearly 
all  the  principal  manufacturers  now  make  them 
just  the  same  as  you  do.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  I  have  never  had  any  sections  of  your 
make  before.  Those  I  ordered  were  No.  1  white, 
open  top.  standard  size.  They  are  the  finest 
and  most  accurately  made  sections  that  I  have 
ever  seen;  but  they,  as  well  as  almost  all  oth- 
ers, have  what  I  regard  as  a  serious  fault. 
They  are  not  cut  out  enough  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  As  nearly  as  I  can  measure  them  they 
are  cut  out  ^  of  an  inch.  Now,  a  loaded  work- 
er can  get  through  a  space  as  small  as  that;  but 
with  a  space  of  that  size  in  sections,  the  bees 
are  liable  to  fix  them  so  they  can  not  crawl 
through ;  for  I  believe  there  are  no  sections 
made  that  are  perfectly  smooth  on  the  edges; 
and  when  a  super  is  put  on  too  soon  the  bees 
will  sometimes  put  so  much  propolis  on  these 
rough  edges  that  I  have  had  them  practically 
exclude  themselves  from  some  of  the  sections 
when  using  thase  that  were  cut  out  only  ^q. 
Of  course,  this  could  not  happen  when  using  T 
tins;  for  the  tins  prevent  the  separators  from 
dropping  down  and  dividing  the  space  between 
the  sections;  but  with  section -holders  it  is  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  true,  that  scalloped  separators  are 
used  to  prevent,  thus  dividing  the  space  l)e- 
tween  the  two  scallops  of  the  sections;  and  if 
they  are  scalloped  }4  inch  deep  on  the  bottom 
they  will  work  all  right;  but  when  using  sec- 
tion holders  the  separators  are  supported  only 
at  each  end,  and  one  or  both  of  the  projections 
at  the  end  of  the  separators  are  very  liable  to  be 
broken  partly  or  entirely  off,  in  which  case  the 
separator,  of  course,  drops  down  and  thus  di- 
vides the  space  between  the  scallops  of  the  sec- 
tions; and  if  these  scallops  are  only  ^c,  that  is 
as  much  space  as  the  bees  have  to  get  in  the 
sections;  and  while,  as  I  have  said,  they  can 
get  through  such  a  space,  from  experience  I 
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know  that,  when  they  have  to,  they  will  not  en- 
ter the  sections  as  readily,  nor  work  as  willing- 
ly, as  when  there  is  a  large  opening.  I  think 
that,  with  me,  zinc  between  the  brood  nest  and 
supers  reduces  the  amount  of  section  honey 
stored,  by  nearly  a  fourth.  With  T  tins,  possi- 
bly ^  Is  enough  for  sections  to  be  scalloped 
out.  Still,  I  much  prefer  to  have  a  larger  open- 
ing so  that,  when  using  T  tins,  I  can  have  the 
separators  wide  enough  to  reach  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  section.  I  never  use  any  thin  strips 
between  the  rows.  Before  using  T  tins  I  lay 
them  on  a  square-edged  iron,  and,  with  a  ham- 
mer, pound  the  folds  of  the  tins  so  tight  togeth- 
er that  there  is  no  need  of  strips  between  rows. 
But  I  prefer  section-holders  to  T  tins  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  and  believe  I  can  fill  two  supers, 
fitted  with  section -holders,  with  sections  quick- 
er than  any  one  ever  did  or  ever  can  fill  one  su- 
per fitted  with  T  tins,  either  nailed  or  loose; 
but  section- holders— or,  at  least,  mine— have 
one  serious  fault.  Mine  are  all  made  of  bass- 
wood,  and  they  warp,  some  up  and  some  down. 

About  the  most  satisfactory  supers,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  have  ever  used,  are  some  I 
had  made  about  like  the  dovetailed  T  supers 
you  sell,  only  mine  are  the  same  depth  as  the 
regular  section-holder  super;  and  in  these  I  use 
the  regular  section  holder,  bottom  slats  loose, 
without  the  end -blocks  or  bars.  If  these  loose 
slats  warp,  by  turning  the  bow  up  after  the  su- 
per is  filled  and  wedged  up  tight,  the  sections 
can  all  be  pressed  down  perfectly  even,  and  the 
wedge  can  then  be  driven  tight  enough  to  hold 
them  in  place.  Thumb-screws  would  be  nice 
for  this.  With  these  supers  I  use  plain  separa- 
tors, but  wide  enough  to  reach  clear  to  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  sections,  which  were  scallop- 
ed out  full,  or  over  ^  inch.  The  bees  work  in 
these  supers  very  readily.  The  sections  are 
kept  the  cleanest,  and  the  combs  are  built 
straighter  and  nicer  than  they  are  in  any  other 
klud  of  super  I  have. 

From  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience  In  the 
matter,  I  believe  that  bees  will  work  much 
more  readily  in  sections,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  super  Is  used,  If  the  sections  are  scalloped 
out  full  ^  Inch  at  both  top  and  bottom.  I  be- 
lieve that,  If  the  merit  of  the  super  I  have  Just 
described  were  generally  known,  it  would  large- 
ly supplant  all  others.  It  has  all  the  merit  of 
the  regular  dovetailed  super,  and  some  decided 
advantages.  The  i^lats  are  much  easier  to  clean 
and  handle,  without  the  end  bars;  and,  being 
shorter,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  sag  or  warp; 
and  if  they  do,  then,  by  the  method  I  explained, 
the  matter  can  be  easily  remedied,  especially  If 
the  supers  were  fitted  with  thumb-screws.  They 
are  fully  as  easy  to  empty  when  full.  There  is 
no  space  whatever  between  the  sections  end- 
wise and  the  regular  slotted  or  scalloped  sepa- 
rator; but  shorter  ones  could  be  used,  I  think. 
I  shall  fit  up  all  those  Hilton  T  supers  I  got  of 


you,  in  this  way;  for  to  make  them  the  right 
size,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  nail  quarter- 
inch  strips  on  the  upper  edges. 
Southern  Minnesota,  May  7. 

[The  openings  In  our  sections  are  intended  to 
be  ^  of  an  inch;  this  would  make  ^  for  the 
two  openings.  There  was  a  time  when  our- 
selves and  many  others  made  them  narrower 
than  this;  but  we  were  among  the  first  to  Id- 
crease  the  width.  If  you  look  over  more  of 
of  these  sections  I  think  you  will  find  they 
measure  more  nearly  ^.  I  have  Just  been  down 
and  looked  over  our  siuck.  and  measured  quite 
a  lot,  and  find  they  are  all  exactly  of  this  mea- 
surement. A  very  light  shrinkage,  however, 
in  your  case— that  is,  of  sections  that  were  kept 
in  stock  at  our  Chicago  branch— might  account 
In  part  for  the  difference  in  measurement. 

We  can  Just  as  easily  as  not  make  the  open- 
ings ^,  or  wider  if  necessary;  and  I  am  sore  all 
the  manufacturers  would  as  soon  make  it  one 
width  as  another. 

Your  super,  if  I  understand  you,  is  not  aT 
super  at  all.  but  is  simplv  a  case  long  enough 
to  take  in  four  rows  of  sections,  and  deep 
enough  to  take  in  the  sections  and  pattern- 
slats,  and  yet  allow  a  bee-spacp.  Where  there 
are  no  end  blocks  or  pieces  the  pattern -slats 
are  liable  to  get  out  or  skew;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  openings  in  some  cases,  not  coming 
together  in  exact  alignment,  are  made  very 
much  narrower— the  very  thing  you  do  not 
want. 

We  have  made  for  years  supers  having  mere 
pattern-slats  to  hold  up  the  sections,  but  finally 
abandoned  making  them  the  last  year  or  two 
because  nobody  wanted  them.  The  objecUon 
seempd  to  be  on  accoui^t  of  the  slats  not  coming 
In  alignment  with  the  sections,  as  I  stated; 
but  In  the  case  of  the  section-holder  arrange- 
ment, the  separators  drop  down  between  the 
slats,  and  are  held  in  position  by  the  end  pieces 
so  the  sections  must  necessarily  come  squarely 
over  the  slats.— Ed  ] 


HOW  ADITLTEBATION  AFFECTS  CALIFOMIA 

ITS   BANEFUL  EFFECTS  ON   THE  HONKY  TRAPE 
IN  PARTICULAR  ;   ADULTERANTS  THEM- 
SELVES   ADULTERATED. 


By  C.  H.  Clavton. 

oThe  government  scientists  tell  us  that  almost 
every  article  of  food  in  use  Is  adulterated  with 
some  inferior  substance  which  is  either  posi- 
tively harmful  or  merely  of  inferior  value.  In 
looking  over  their  reports  one  Is  astonished  at 
the  lengths  to  which  this  shameful  business  is 
carried.  Much  of  the  communion  wine  which 
is  used  throughout  the  country  is  made  by  fer- 
menting moldy  raisins  and  decayed  currants. 
Sugar  and  sand  are  familiar  mixtures.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  substance  on  the  market 
sold  as  powdered  cinnamon,  consisting  entirely 
of  pulverized  cigar- boxes,  flavored  with  an  essen- 
tial oil.  Of  200  samples  of  chocolate  tested,  only 
20  were  found  to  be  pure.  And  so  the  list  con- 
tinues, embracing  hundreds  of  articles  of  daily 
use.  That  adulteration  is  wellnigh  universal 
Is  a  known  fact;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  the  culprits.  In  order  to  receive  at- 
tention in  a  court  ^gy^w(^harges  must  be  spe- 
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eifle,  alleging  time,  place,  etc,  and  be  support- 
ed by  competent  evidence. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  here  in  California  where 
these  conditions  have  been  met.  I  myself  have 
repeatedly  asked  parties  charging  adulteration 
of  honey  to  furnish  particulars,  and  names  of 
witnesses,  in  order  that  at  least  an  effort  might 
be  made  toward  having  the  guilty  ones  punish- 
ed. I  generally  get  nicely  snubbed,  too,  for 
thus  (by  implication)  doubting  the  word  of  the 
accuser. 

**What!  witnesses  to  prove  adulteration? 
Don*i  I  say  so?    Do  you  doubt  my  word  ?  " 

No,  my  friend.  I  don*t  doubt  it.  I  regard 
you  as  a  man  of  veracity;  but  even  your  un- 
supported testimony  will  not  secure  a  convic- 
tion. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time  hunting 
witnesses.  I  have  told  you  that  adulteration  is 
practiced.  Now  you  go  ahead  and  stop  it;** 
and  straightway  he  sits  down  and  writes  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  bee-Journals  about  how  prevalent 
the  practice  of  adulteration  has  become. 

California  has  a  law  to  **  provide  against  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drugs,"  and  also  a  law, 
crudely  drawn  as  to  phraseology,  defining  what 
shall  constitute  *'  pure  extract  of  honey'*  (what- 
ever that  may  be).  Our  law  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  "  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
or  sell  any  drug  or  article  of  food  which  is  adul- 
terated within  the  meaning  of  this  act.**  The 
meaning  given  in  the  act,  as  to  food,  is:  **If 
any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  it,  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate,  or  injuri- 
ously affect  its  quality,  strength,  or  purity.** 

This,  st^fcuding  alone,  would  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficient; but  further  on  in  the  same  act  we  find 
this  exception: 

*' Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  rec- 
ognized as  ordinary  articles  or  Ingredients  of 
articles  of  food  if  each  and  every  package  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  be  distinctly  labeled  as  mix- 
tures or  compounds,  with  the  name  and  per 
cent  of  each  ingredient  therein,  and  are  not  in- 
jurious to  health.'*  These  six  concluding  words 
of  the  exception  provide  the  loophole  for  adul- 
terators of  honey.  Glucose  itself  is  largely 
adulterated;  but,  so  far  as  I  know  now,  pure 
glucose  has  never  been  held  to  be  injurious  to 
health.  No  one  is  specially  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law,  and  it  seems  that  '*  what 
Is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 

What  we  need  is,  first,  a  pure-food  law,  strin- 
gent in  its  provisions  and  national  in  its  appli- 
cation; second,  officers  in  each  State  and  coun- 
ty, specially  charged  with  its  execution;  third, 
a  ** campaign  of  education"  directed  to  the 
dealers  in  honey,  from  the  Jobber  to  the  retail- 
er. Bee-keepers  should  take  a  deep  interest  In 
every  step  directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
adulteration  of  food  products,  for  they  must  see 


that,  In  the  rapidly  increasing  manufacture  of 
adulterated  honey,  it  Is  a  question  of  but  a  very 
short  time  until  their  industry  will  be  destroyed. 

Glucoeed  honey  is  placed  upon  the  market  by 
enterprising  but  unscrupulous  dealers,  and  they 
have  flooded  the  market  now  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  am  told  It  is  in  many  instances  impossi- 
ble to  buy  any  thing  else,  as  the  margin  of  prof- 
it is  so  large  on  these  goods  that  the  dealer  is 
tempted  to  force  the  trade  on  them,  although  he 
thereby  restricts  the  sale  of  honey,  adulterated 
or  pure.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  consumption  of  honey  Is  restricted  and  di- 
minished by  the  sale  of  the  glucosed  article. 

In  1886,  Southern  California  sold  about  5000 
tons,  at  an  average  price  of  $120  per  ton,  or 
1600,000.  We  have  decreased  year  by  year  until 
now  our  production  may  not  exceed  3000  tons,  at 
an  average  price  of  $80  per  ton,  or  $340,000— a 
falling  off  in  money  value  of  $360,000.  When 
you  consider  these  figures  they  are  significant, 
and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  falUng- 
off  both  in  prices  and  production.  I  think  the 
principal  reason  is  in  the  discredit  which  has 
been  cast  upon  our  honey  by  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  this  glucosed  honey  to  the  consum- 
er. At  first  the  buyer  is  deceived;  the  honey 
does  not  taste  the  same  to  him,  and  gradually 
it  dawns  upon  him  that  adulterated  honey  has 
been  sold  to  him  as  the  pure  article.  What  is 
the  consequence?  No  consumer  ever  goes  to 
the  store  and  asks  for  a  can  of  glucosed  honey. 
He  asks  for  a  can  or  more  of  honey.  The  *'  doc- 
tored **  stuff  is  handed  to  him.  It  has  the  sem- 
blance of  honey  In  make  and  color,  and  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  honey.  When  he  and  his  family 
partake  of  it  there  is  but  little  taste  of  honey. 
The  fine  flavor  and  delicate  aroma  of  the  pure 
article  are  lacking.  The  result  Is,  it  is  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  he  buys  no  more.  Thus  the 
sale  Is  restricted  by  the  avarice  of  the  retailer. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  glucosed  honey  Is  sold 
for  what  it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  by  the  Jobber,  and 
perhaps  the  retailer  buys  it  for  what  it  Is;  but 
the  retailer  never  sells  it  to  the  consumer  for 
any  thing  but  pure  honey.  Now,  the  continued 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  article  means  the 
ultimate  total  extinction  of  the  industry,  so  far 
as  extracted  honey  is  concerned.  And  the  total 
extinction  of  the  extracted -honey  industry  will 
be  of  no  material  benefit  to  the  comb-honey 
producer,  because  comb  honey  can  not  be  pro- 
duced at  prices  the  masses  can  afford  to  pay, 
but  will  always  be  an  article  of  at  least  semi- 
luxury.  So,  in  addition  to  laws  strictly  en- 
forced as  to  those  who  will  not  learn,  we  should 
labor  to  convince  the  dealer  that  his  Interest 
lies  in  the  direction  of  pure  honey. 

Lang,  Cal..  May  9. 

[It  may  be  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  wood- 
en nutmegs,  cinnamon  made  out  of  pulverized 
cigar- boxes,  etc.,  but  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve—almost as  incredible  as  that  there  are 
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such  things  as  artificial  eggs  that  wodM  hatch 
chickens  without  feathers. 

Food -laws  are  being  enacted  in  nearly  all 
States,  and  old  laws  are  being  better  enforced; 
and  while  I  admit  there  is  a  chance  for  great 
improvement  along  the  line  of  more  and  better 
laws  in  all  States,  and  better  enforcement,  I  do 
not  — can  not— believe  that  adulteration  is  so 
rife  as  set  forth  in  your  first  paragraph. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  adulteration  is  doing 
its  work  in  reducing  the  price  and  in  cutting 
down  the  production  of  honey,  and  bee-keepers 
need  to  organize  in  some  form  of  exchange  or 
union  to  battle  with  these  evils.  If  our  present 
Union  can  be  reorganized  so  as  to  become  a  de- 
liberative body  with  annual  meetings,  and  if, 
too,  in  some  way  it  can  be  made  to  turn  its  gun 
($700)  toward  our  legislative  halls  for  new  and 
better  laws  with  provisions  for  their  enforce- 
ment, then  bee-keepers  can  do  something  be- 
sides talk,  talk,  talk.  The  defense  feature  in 
the  old  Union  is  a  dead  issue,  or  ought  to  be. 
What  we  need  is  some  work  done  to  put  down 
adulteration. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  enforcement,  it  is 
difiQcult,  as  you  say,  to  secure  convictions ;  but 
if  the  State  provides  or  will  provide  a  fund  so 
that  officers  are  paid  to  hunt  up  evidence^  con- 
victions will  follow.— Ed] 


THE  YALUS  OF  DBAWH  COKBS  IH  SECTIOKS. 

TWO  8TAKTEB8,  AND  HOW  LAR6B  TO  CUT  THEM. 
A  TIMBLT  AND  VALUABLE  ARTICLE. 


By  B.  Taylor. 


In  reply  to  the  qu^tions  of  Deans  &  Merrill 
I  will  explain  that  the  chief  reason  for  using 
two  pieces  of  foundation  In  each  section  is, 
that  thereby  we  can  induce  the  bees  to  build 
the  combs  solid  to  the  bottom  as  well  as  the 
tops  of  the  sections.  When  a  single  full  sheet 
is  used,  the  pieces  must  not  come  nearer  than 
K  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  section,  because 
the  foundation  stretches  as  the  bees  work  it 
out;  and  if  the  pieces  come  near  or  touch  the 
bottom  there  would  be  no  room  for  it  to  stretch; 
yet,  settle  it  would;  and  to  find  room  it  would 
buckle  to  one  side  and  make  the  surface  of  the 
honey  untrue.  I  now  have  ail  my  comb  honey 
built  solid  to  all  parts  of  the  sections.  The 
comb  is  finished  to  about  3^  inch  from  the  edges 
of  the  sections,  and  sealed  solid  clear  up  to  the 
wood;  and  the  surface  of  the  comb  is  as  smooth 
and  true  as  a  planed  board.  I  do  it  by  using 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  two  pieces,  in  con- 
nection with  narrow  sections  (1}4  inches),  and 
the  handy  slotted  and  cleated  separators;  and 
the  three  means  here  mentioned  are  all  vital  if 
we  are  to  be  certain  to  have  perfect  work. 

Section  honey  produced  in  this  way  not  only 
looks  extremely  nice,  but,  if  crated  and  packed 
properly,  it  may  be  shipped  by  freight  in  100- 
pound  lots  or  over,  with  the  greatest  safety. 
Now,  mind  you,  this  fine  finished  honey  does 
not  cost  one  farthing  more  to  produce  than  the 
miserable,  ragged,  half-sealed  stufiF  that  is  to  be 
found  in  every  city  and  country  store.  It  is 
true,  the  handy  slotted  separators  cost  each 


more  than  common  tin  or  wood  ones;  but  as  I 
use  only  three  of  them  in  a  24-sectlon  T  case, 
and  as  a  set  of  them  will,  if  made  as  my  own 
are,  and  used  with  proper  care,  last  a  lifetime, 
they  are  cheaper  than  those  in  common  use  in 
the  end. 

Some  bee-keepers  use  and  argue  for  starters 
of  foundation  in  sections  because  of  the  cost  of 
full  sheets.  I  never  count  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  honey  except  in  connection  with 
the  profits.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
balance  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  I  care 
not  for  outlay;  and,  friends,  I  will  here  tell 
you  that  old  stingy  cheap  ways  of  doing  things 
are  past,  never  to  return.  I  shall  use  more  than 
$100  worth  of  sugar  in  my  apiary  this  season, 
and  I  expect  to  produce  gilt-edged  hooey  at 
less  cost  than  old-fashioned  cost-fearing  bee- 
keepers will  produce  their  poor  goods. 

In  using  two  pieces  of  foundation  I  cat  the 
bottom  piece  3K  inches  long  for  4^  sections 
and  X  Inch  wide;  and  I  prefer  heavy  founda- 
tion for  these  bottom  pieces,  so  it  will  not  lop 
over  when  warm.  The  top  piece  is  cat  the 
same  length,  and  wide  enough  to  come  K  1d^ 
from  the  bottom  piece.  This  Is  necessary  to 
give  the  top  piece  room  to  stretch  in  working 
out;  and  I  fasten  the  foundation  with  melted 
wax  in  a  way  that  it  is  sure  to  stick,  and  exact- 
ly in  the  center  of  the  section. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  must  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  sections  of 
drawn  combs  in  securing  the  white  honey  in 
sections.  In  that  splendid  article  of  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson's,  on  **  Producing  Comb  Honey,"  In 
the  American  Beti  Journal  for  April  16, 1896, 
he  says : 

If  the  flow  should  open  very  suddenlv.  or.  tt 
least,  become  very  profuse  soon  after  It  open^ 
sheets  of  foundation  Id  the  sections  may  be  as  good 
as  drawn  oombs;  but  when  It  oomes  on  gradually, 
drawn  combs,  or,  at  least,  a  few  sections  of  such  In 
each  super  as ''bait,*' as  It  is  called,  are  a  decided 
advantage.  If  I  could  have  my  choice,  however,  I 
should  be  fflad  to  have  all  of  the  seoUons  in  the  first 
super  filled  with  drawn,  or  partly  drawn,  combs.  I 
have  seen  seasons  in  wbioh  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
a  case  of  partly  drawn  sections  of  comb  to  giv«  t 
colony  at  first  meant  iuBt  ont  more  case  of  Mnithei 
honey.  A  colony  given  a  case  of  oombs  would  have 
those  combs  filled,  and  be  commenced  upon  a  sec- 
ond case  of  sections  by  the  time  that  a  colony  glren 
simply  foundation  had  made  a  start  Tills  differ 
ence  is  more  noticeable  with  Italians  than  with 
blacks.  TliC  Italians  cling  to  the  brood-nest  until 
actually  forced  out  of  it.  If  a  bee  hatches,  and  the 
queen  doesn't  stand  ready  to  put  in  an  egg,  it  ts 
quite  likely  to  be  filled  with  honev.  Give  sacb  a 
colony  a  case  of  sections  flUed  with  partly  drawn 
combs,  and  the  bees  wili  store  honey  in  the  combs 
Just  about  as  readily  as  in  the  combs  below— a  lonf 
time  before  they  will  draw  out  foundation  in  tite 
sections.  Combs  In  the  sections  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  brood-nest.  More  brood  is  the  result 
Yes,  and  it  starts  the  bees  to  storing  above  the 
brood-nest,  and,  having  made  a  start,  they  are  sure 
to  continue  it.  Considering  the  value  of  drawn 
combs  for  this  purpose,  I  should  not  try,  to  anj 
great  extent,  to  restrict  the  number  of  unfinished 
sections  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

While  I  regard  Mr.  U.'s  article  as  a  whole  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  appeared  on  pro- 
ducing comb  honey,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  he  has 
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made  some  slight  mistakes,  and  I  will  point 
thf-iD  out  I  have  had  more  experience,  doubt- 
less, in  osing  drawn  combs  in  sections  than  any 
other  honey -producer,  and  I  know  that  brother 
Hutchinson  is  wrong  in  saying,  *'If  the  flow 
should  open  very  suddenly,  or,  at  least,  become 
very  profuse  soon  after  it  opens,  sheets  of  foun- 
dation may  be  as  good  as  drawn  combs." 
After  years  of  experience  I  know  there  is  no 
time  in  which  drawn  combs  can  be  used  to 
such  good  effect  as  at  the  rush  that  comes  with 
the  opening  of  the  basswood  harvest.  This  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  two  weeks— often  not 
more  than  one.  The  workers  for  extracted, 
with  their  ready  combs,  get  great  yields  in  these 
few  days,  and  comb-honey  producers  cau  secure 
the  same  large  results  by  the  same  means- 
having  ready  drawn'  combs  to  store  the  rush  of 
nectar  in  without  delay  in  building  new  store- 
houses. I  believe  Mr.  H.,  when  he  stops  to 
think,  will  agree  to  this  correction.  Again,  Mr. 
H.  says: 

Two  courses  are  open  by  which  these  unfinished 
sections  may  be  used  to  advantage.  One  is  that  of 
"feeding  back"  extracted  honey  to  secure  their 
completion,  and  the  other  that  of  using  them  In  the 
spring  as  just  now  Indicated.  In  the  latter  case 
they  must  be  extracted  in  the  fall,  and  the  bees  al- 
lowed to  clean  them  up.  After  this  tiiey  must  be 
kept  away  from  ihe  dirt  and  dust.  I  prefer  to 
"feed  back"  and  secure  the  completion  of  all  sec- 
tions that  are  at  least  one-half  completed.  Those 
less  than  ooe-half  flnisbed  I  would  extract  and  keep 
over  lo  use  In  the  spring-.  When  combs  that  are 
nearly  completed  are  kept  over  and  used  afraiu, 
they  will  not  have  the  smooth,  new  look  of  those 
just  built,  or  of  those  that  were  not  more  than  half 
completed  the  previous  season.  The  remedy  is  Ut 
use  the  comb-leveler  invented  by  B.  Taylor.  This 
verv  quickly  and  satisfactorily  reduces  the  length 
of  the  cells  to  the  required  depth,  which  results  Ib  a 
smooth  surface  when  the  comb  is  finished. 

Thanks,  friend  H.,  for  your  kindly  mention 
of  the  "Handy"  comb-leveler.  I  kuow every 
comb- honey  producer  will  appreciate  it  after  a 
fair  trial;  for  with  drawn  combs,  and  the  level- 
er  to  prepare  them  for  use,  I  can  not  only  have 
the  surface  of  the  finished  honey  smooth  and 
even,  bat  capping  will  be  as  white  and  clear  as 
combs  built  on  starters,  and  the  white  honey 
can  be  greatly  increased.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  markets,  dark  comb  honey  can 
not  be  sold  with  either  pleasure  or  profit.  Gilt- 
edged  white  honey  is  where  the  profit  is  to 
come  from  in  the  future.  Mr.  H.  says,  "I  pre- 
fer feeding  back."  With  my  present  experi- 
ence I  could  not  be  induced  to  fuss  with  the 
uncertain  expedient  of  feeding  back,  for  I  can 
sell  the  fine  extracted  honey  I  get  from  cured 
unfinished  sections  for  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
as  the  same  honey  would  sell  for  after  being 
finished;  in  fact,  I  would  not  hav.  them  finish- 
ed at  any  Increased  work  or  expense,  for  I 
should  thereby  lose  the  opportunity  of  using 
them  nextseason.wlth  far  more  profit  and  less 
fussy  work,  and  I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  H.  will 
come  to  the  same  c inclusion  whenever  he  gives 
the  drawn  combs  a  trial  in  either  a  big  or  little 
honey-flow.    I  agree  that  supers  entirely  filled 


with  drawn  combs  are  just  the  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  white-honey  flow,  and  I  pos- 
itively know  they  are  equally  good  near  the 
close,  for  I  have,  year  after  year,  given  the  col- 
onies cases  half  filled  with  drawn  combs  and 
half  foundation  near  the  end  of  the  basswood, 
in  which  the  drawn  comb  was  filled  and  cap- 
ped; and  the  foundation,  although  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ease,  was  left  entirely  untouched.  If  I 
had  sufficient  drawn  comb  I  would  use  them 
exclusively  during  the  white-honey  season,  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  and  by  giving 
the  colonies,  after  the  basswood  season  is  end- 
ed, cases  of  sections  filled  with  foundation,  in 
the  way  I  have  directed  In  this  article,  they 
will  draw  out  thousands  of  them  during  the 
fall  flow,  which  can  be  extracted,  and  the 
combs  be  used  the  following  season,  to  get  as 
much  white  honey  as  can  be  got  by  using 
starters  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  during  the 
entire  season  of  white  and  dark  honey.  The 
dark  honey  extracted  will,  in  such  case,  be  that 
much  clear  gain.  It  can  be  used  with  great 
profit  to  stimulate  brood -rearing  the  same  fall 
or  next  spring,  or  it  may  be  sold  for  manufac- 
turing or  other  uses. 
Forestville.  Minn.,  April  20. 

[If  this  does  savor  a  little  of  free  advertising 
of  the  Handy  comb-leveler,  it  is  all  right.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  thing,  and  bee-keepers  should 
more  generally  know  of  it  as  a  money-getter.— 
Ed] 


STIPPLTINO  THE  HOME  MABKET. 


A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE   SUBJECT. 


By  F.  A.  SiieU. 


Town  designated  as  No.  3  Is  distant  from  my 
apiary  13  miles,  and  had  at  one  time  within  Its 
borders,  and  near  by,  fully  500  colonies  of  bees. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  bees  kept,  and 
oversupplying  this  market,  the  price  of  honey 
ruled  low.  If  some  of  the  honey  produced 
there  had  been  marketed  in  adjoining  towns, 
paying  prices  might  have  been  maintained; 
for  the  amount  of  honey  produced  in  or  near 
the  other  towns  was  slight.  Many  times  the 
low  prices  realized  for  honey  are  our  own  fault, 
and  are  caused  by  the  unwise  or  foolish  distri-  * 
button  of  our  honey  in  marketing,  as  indicated 
above.  Bee-keepers  should  consider  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
We  see  some  olT  our  large  cities  overstocked 
with  honey  nearly  every  year,  while  other  good 
markets  are  hardly  considered.  At  present 
the  town  mentioned  above  has  within  Its  bor- 
bers  but  few  bees;  but  the  people  have  come  to 
think  that  they  should  not  pay  over  10  or  12 
cents  for  the  finest  comb  honey  in  section 
boxes;  or  a  large  portion  seem  to  at  least.  I 
never  sold  or  attempted  to  sell  any  honey  in 
that  town  until  recent  years,  fcr  jtKQ. /i^Aons. 
Digitized  by ' 
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First,  the  market  beloDged  tomy  bee- keeping 
friends  living  there;  and,  second,  the  prices 
did  not  suit  me.  Having  a  little  other  business 
I  thought  to  supplement  it  by  taking  along  a 
few  cases  of  comb  honey  and  a  few  cans  of  ex- 
tracted on  this  my  first  visit  as  a  honey-seller. 

On  my  arrival  I  drove  up  to  a  grocery,  and 
tied  my  horse.  The  grocer  was  just  placing 
some  newly  arrived  peaches  out  in  front  of  his 
store.  After  a  little  conversation  as  to  the 
fruit  I  told  him  I  had  brought  some  honey  to 
town  and  would  like  to  have  him  look  at  it.  I 
took  a  case  of  comb  honey  from  the  buggy,  and 
placed  it  near  him  where  it  could  be  inspected. 
The  honey  through  the  glass  looked  tempting. 
I  removed  the  cover,  then  took  out  a  few  boxes 
for  his  inspection.  He  said  he  had  never  seen 
any  neater  honey  than  that,  and  it  was  well 
put  up.  Three  or  four  townsmen  came  up  and 
looked  at  the  honey.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
selling  it  at.  I  told  him  15  cts.  per  pound.  He 
said  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  honey; 
but  when  honey  had  to  be  retailed  at  over  12  or 
15  cents  it  was  slow  selling  in  their  town. 

I  informed  him  that,  in  the  other  towns,  I 
was  selling  at  15  cts.,  and  no  complaint.  He 
declined  to  take  any.  I  then  had  him  sample 
the  extracted.  He  thought  it  fine.  I  gave  him 
theprice,  stating  that  no  one  should  find  fault 
with  the  price  he  could  sell  this  at;  but  my 
efforts  with  him  were  apparently  in  vain. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  this  town, 
those  new  in  the  extracting  business  had,  years 
before,  taken  unripe  honey  from  their  bees, 
and  sold  it,  which  had  nearly  ruined  the  sale  of 
honey  in  this  form,  as  it  fermented,  and  was 
not  fit  to  sell  as  honey. 

I  next  called  at  grocery  No.  2.  Finding  them 
busy  I  waited  until  they  had  a  little  leisure.  I 
noticed  an  old  case  containing,  perhaps,  twenty- 
five  lib.  sections,  all  daubed  with  propolis, 
sections  and  combs  dark,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  in  use  many  years*.  The  combs  were  only 
partially  filled  with  honey,  and,  of  course,  not 
capped.  At  a  leisure  moment  I  made  my  busi- 
ness known,  and  I  secured  their  permission  to 
bring  in  a  case  of  my  honey.  It  was  viewed 
through  the  glass  rt-adily.  I  removed  the 
cover  and  took  out  some  of  the  boxes  for  their 
Inspection.  The  honey  suited  them.  My  price 
was  asked  and  given. 

*'  We  have  some  comb  honey  over  here," 
showing  that  first  noticed  by  me  on  entering 
their  store.  I  asked  who  produced  It.  and 
learned  that  he  was  an  old  friend,  and  a  man 
of  Intelligence  quite  above  the  average.  I 
knew  him  to  be,  as  the  reader  knows  well,  not 
made  for  a  bee  keeper.  At  first  I  sold  them 
one  ca^e  of  the  honey.  I  stated  that  I  should 
not  be  In  with  honey  that  season  again,  and 
would  think  they  could  readily  sell  more,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  the  judges  In  that  matter. 
They  took  one  more  ca»*e.  thinking  also  that 


they  could  do  so.  As  they  had  a  supply  of  ex- 
tracted I  made  no  sale,  but  let  them  sample  my 
own.  The  price  was  15  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  two 
cases.  I  left,  with  the  encouragement  of  prob 
able  future  sales. 

The  next  grocery  was  visited,  and  I  found  It 
unsnpplied  with  honey;  so  I  effected  a  small 
sale  of  comb  and  extracted,  and  I  shall  try  to 
supply  that  store  with  honey  In  the  future  if  I 
am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  crop  of  honey. 

Two  other  grocers  were  called  on,  but  no  sale 
effected,  as  It  was  claimed  by  them  that  they 
could  not  sell  the  comb  honey  at  any  profit  A 
little  extracted  honey  was  on  band  in  one  of 
these  stores,  of  a  very  Inferior  quality.  My 
own  was  sampled,  and  seemed  to  please;  bat 
that  on  hand  must  go  before  more  was  bought 
A  few  cans  of  the  extracted  were  sold  before 
leaving  town,  to  private  parties,  for  home  use. 

Where  I  have  made  sales  of  any  conseaoenoe 
of  extracted  honey  at  the  stores  I  have  not 
retailed;  but  If  no  honey  could  be  sold  at  tbe 
st-ores  I  have  felt  free  to  retail  it  in  any  such 
town,  either  in  or  out  of  the  comb.  The  results 
of  the  day  In  selling  honey  were  limited,  but 
the  start  had  been  made  in  opening  np  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  faif  market  for  honey  near 
home  at  fair  prices. 

Milledgeville,  111. 


CITE  OB  MORE    EGGS   IN  A  CELL,  FROM  A  GOOD 
QUEEN. 

Dr.  Miller:—!  have  a  queen  which,  last  sea- 
son, was  one  of  the  best  ones  I  had— large  and 
very  prolific.  I  examined  the  colony  to-day, 
and  at  first  thought  the  queen  was  dead,  and 
had  a  laying  worker,  as  I  saw  in  some  cells  two 
and  in  some  three  eggs.  Still,  the  cells  that 
were  capped  were  worker -brood  capping.  On 
careful  examination  I  found  the  queen  large, 
and  a  beauty.  What  is  tbe  reason  of  two  and 
three  eggs  In  a  cell  ?  They  are  not  all  so;  bat 
in  two  frames  I  discovered  I  should  think  fifty 
or  more.  Geo.  L.  Vinal. 

Charlton,  Mass. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

It  Is  possible  that  the  number  of  bees  In  the 
colony  wa<)  not  large,  and  that  the  queen,  being 
very  prolific,  could  lay  more  eggs  than  the  bees 
could  take  care  of;  In  which  case,  rather  than 
lay  outside  the  brood -nest,  she  would  lay  in 
cells  already  occupied.  If  the  colony  was 
strong,  and  there  were  plenty  of  cells  without 
using  each  cell  more  than  once,  then  I  should 
say  it  was  on^  of  those  abnormal  cases  that  one 
doesn't  account  for— simply  knows  their  exist- 
ence without  knowing  the  reason.  Among  oth- 
er possibilities  Is  the  one  that  there  may  have 
been  a  change  of  queen;  and  young  queens, 
when  they  commence  laying,  are  inclined  to  do 
exceptional  things.  C.  C.  Millrb. 

Marengo,  III. 
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N  jrpiteoflhe  uncomfortable  ft'tUng 
of  misftulcg  ctoibi*!*,  Vtf^d  pasjicd  a 
vrry  pleb^anl  evening  wUb  h[s  new 
acquain lances.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 
had  both  been  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  had  surrounded  themselves,  even  in  this 
retreat,  with  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life- 
books,  musical  instruments,  and  works  of  art. 

*'We  have  but  little  use  for  all  these  things 
now,*'  said  Mrs.  Buell,  with  a  sigh.  *'  Our  dear 
child  has  no  desire  for  the  things  she  used 
before  she  was  injured,  and  music  and  art  have 
no  charms  for  the  rest  of  us.** 

Fred  saw  that  it  was  their  habit  to  dwell 
much  upon  their  affliction,  and,  taking  up  a 
guitar   that  had   evidently  been    unused   for 
some  time,  remarked  that  he  could  thrum  the 
strings  a  little,  and  would  play  if  they  desired, 
tjecurins  their  cordial  assent  he  tuned  the  in- 
strument, and  sang  several  old  familiar  songs, 
selecting  lively  airs;    and  every  nook  of  the 
house  was  enlivened  and  cheered  by  the  music. 
As  flowers  show  a  brighter  hue  in  the  pure  sun- 
shine  that  follows  a  shower,  so  the  faces  of  all 
present  wore  a  more  cheerful  aspect  after  the 
instrument  had  been  laid  aside, 
and  topics  of  the  times  were  dis- 
cussed  with    animation.    Alfa- 
retta  listened  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  she  would  to  any  agree- 
able noise,  and  would  now  and 
then  sing  her  little  song,  "My 
lover  is  on  the  sea,*' etc.;  and  it 
was  rendered  as  though    there 
wa<s  a  sad  wail  behind  it.    She 
was  otherwise  quiet  under  the 
eyes  of  her   parents;    and    any 
attempts  on  her  part  to  dujl)  Fred 
as  "  Mr.  Pickerel  *'  were  prompt- 
ly checked  by  Mr.  Buell,  and  he 
would  bid  her  say  Mr.  Anderson,        ' 
so  that,  finally,  she   seemed  to 
forget  the  name  so  appropriately 
applied,  and  to  address  him  by     > 
his   right  name.    At  an    early 
hour  fihe  retired;  and  when  Fred  ' 
was    shown    to   his   room,    Mr. 
Buell  said,  "You    need  not  be 
surprised  to  be  awakened  early, 
for  our  daughter  will  be  out  and 
singing  her  song  before  it  is  fairly  light.** 

The  morning  song,  however,  when  it  came 
wailing  through  the  shrubbery,  found  Fred 
awake.    He  had  slept  fitful  naps,  and  dreamed 


fitful  dreams.  Th(^  burden  of  Ihem  all  was 
Alfiinntu,  U\^  fff'n^roUH  h^nri  lc>og(*d  to  do 
something  that  would  recall  the  wandering 
mind,  and  place  it  again  in  the  realm  of  reason. 

The  morning  duties  all  performed,  and  Fred 
finding  his  clothing  dried,  he  was  glad  to  get 
into  it  again. 

Having  made  his  errand  known  to  Mr.  Buell 
the  previous  evening,  the  latter  said  that  he 
had  been  contemplating  a  day*s  outing  up  the 
river  with  his  wife  and  Alfaretta,  and  he  might 
as  well  take  it  now  as  at  any  time.  "  We  can 
land  you  nicely  on  the  ranch,  for  Mr.  Ohering 
lives  only  three  miles  up,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.*' 

Mr.  Buell,  however,  cast  a  shade  of  anxiety 
into  Fred's  mind  by  saying  that  he  was  quite 
sure  that  Ghering  had  no  apiary  unless  he  had 
recently  invested  in  such  live  stock.  **  Seeing 
is  believing,"  said  he,  "  and  we  can  soon  put 
you  where  you  can  investigate.** 

While  Fred  was  waiting  for  the  family  to 
gather  at  the  landing  he  had  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  view  the  surroundings  of  this  sad  home. 
He  observed  that  Mr.  Buell  had  not  been  idle. 


MR.  ANDERSON,    PAPA    IS    RBADT." 

for  the  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  out  in 
walks  and  drives;  and  where  they  led  near  the 
river  bluff,  rustic  seats  were  arranged;  rare 
shrubs  adorned  other  places; /Sti^^^ppse, 
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part  adobe  and  part  of  more  modern  architec- 
ture, had  a  fine  setting  of  sycamore-trees  be- 
hind It,  while  the  climbing  rose  hid  a  corner  of 
the  white  adobe,  all  making  a  picture  of  loveli- 
ness. Too  many  times  had  he  in  this  Journey 
up  the  river  seen  some  of  nature's  beauty  spots 
marred  by  rude  cabins  with  unkempt  and  re- 
pulsive surroundings,  and  this,  too,  in  a  country 
where  the  vine  is  ever  striving  to  hide  the 
deformities  of  nature,  and  is  ready,  if  merely 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  cover  the  rough 
boards  of  cabin  or  fence,  and  make  them  things 
of  beauty. 

As  Fred  turned  his  gaze  toward  the  flowing 
river  the  episode  of  the  previous  day  came  to 
mind,  and  he  reflected  upon  the  ease  with 
which  one  will  forget  recent  experiences  when 
something  new  and  of  absorbino^  interest  takes 
possession  of  the  mind;  and  Fred  now  found 
his  whole  nature  absorbed  in  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, in  the  residence,  and,  above  all,  In 
the  lovely  inmate,  though  she  was  so  sadly 
demented.  With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  and 
while  looking  far  beyond  the  river  into  the 
blue  unfathomed  depths  of  a  California  sky, 
he  felt  as  never   before    that   the  ^^ 

mystery  of  life  and  of  love  was  fully 
as  deep  and  unfathomed. 

While  thus  absorbed,  a  hand  rest- 
ed lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  ' 
musical  voice  said,  "Mr.  Anderson, 
papa  is  ready."  The  action  was  so 
natural,  the  touch  so  gentle  and  so 
unlike  the  Alfaretta  of  the  previous 
day,  that  Fred  was  thrilled  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  and  his  hopes 
came  rushing  back  from  the  un- 
fathomed depths  into  which  they 
had  plunged.  A  moment  later,  how- 
ever, the  thrill  was  succeeded  by  a 
chill,  for  his  companion  said,  "Fred- 
dy, see  my  teeth,"  and  the  uncanny 
grimace  followed. 

Without  a  word  Fred  strode  de- 
terminedly to  the  little  wharf,  and 
insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  row 
the  boat.  After  some  parleying  Mr.  Buell 
granted  the  favor.  As  he  vigorously  plied  the 
oars  he  felt  as  though  he  would  like  to  dig  the 
whole  river  up;  and  as  he  sent  the  boat  spin- 
ning through  the  water,  his  desperate  looks  and 
strokes  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  to  exchange 
glances,  as  much  as  to  say  to  each  other,  "I 
wonder  if  he  Is  going  crazy  too;"  but  Fred  had 
to  find  vent  for  his  wrought-up  feelings,  and  a 
mile  of  such  rowing  brought  some  relief;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  miles  his  turbulent  thoughts 
had  regained  their  wonted  calm.  Here  at 
Gherlng's  Wharf  Mr.  Buell  relieved  Fred  at 
the  oars  as  they  approached  Gherlng's  Landing, 
and  here  he  parted  with  the  people  who  treated 
him  with  such  kindness.  A  pressing  Invitation 
was  given  him  to  visit  them  soon  and  often. 


As  the  boat  drew  away  from  the  wharf  where 
Fred  was  standing,  Alfaretta  waved  a  farewell, 
and  sang  again  her  well-worn  song,  "  My  lover 
is  on  the  sea,"  etc.  Fred  watched  them  an  til 
they  rounded  the  bluff,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  new  work  in  hand. 

A  short  walk  of  five  minutes  and  he  was  in 
front  of  Gherlng's  cabin.  The  evidences  of 
bachelorhood  were  plainly  visible,  for  the 
bachelor  was  preparing  the  noonday  meal. 
The  stove,  table,  and  culinary  utensils  were  all 
arranged  under  an  awning  of  tules.  A  stranger 
on  the  ranch  was  evidently  not  an  every-day 
occurrence,  for  the  cook  and  three  ranch  hands 
who  were  just  coming  in  from  the  fields  looked 
with  some  curiosity  upon  the  new  comer. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Gherlng?"  said  Fred,  address- 
ing the  cook. 

**Yes,  sir,  that's  my  name;  and  I'm  a  free 
and  easy  Pennsylvania  Dutchman;  and  where 
do  you  hail  from,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"My  name  is  Fred  Anderson,  and  I  am  from 
the  Pine-tree  State." 

"  Lpt  me  see;  that's  North  Carliny,  ain't  it?" 
said  Ghering. 


DINI7EH  AT  GHERING *8  RANCH. 

"Oh.  no,"  said  Fred;  "It  Is  Maine  — I  a(» 
from  Maine." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sure;  I  ought  to  haff  known  thai; 
but  it  s  so  long  since  I  haff  studied  geography 
or  even  thought  much  of  those  distant  Eastern 
States  that  I  haff  forgotten  all  I  ever  knew 
about  them." 

"  Mr.  Gherlng,"  said  Fred,  "  while  in  Sacra- 
mento I  learned  that  you  had  an  apiary  for 
sale  or  to  rent,  and  I  have  run  up  here  to  see 
you  about  it." 

"Ap-I-e-ry— a  pi -ry— what  in  the  dickens  Is 
that,  any  way?  Say,  Matt," said  he,  tumlDg 
to  one  of  the  men,  "  what  is  an  apry  ? " 

"  Sure,  Misther  Ghering,  it's  meself  that  can 
tell  yees.  It's  a  corral  where  they  keeps  all 
kinds  of  birds,  agreeable  loike— aigLes,  hum- 
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mlDg-blrds,  tomtits,  crows,  hawks,  hens,  and—" 
'*  honey-bees.'*  said  Fred,  smiling. 

»'  Yes,  sor,"  said  Matt;  "  that's  it— any  thing 
that  has  wings  or  feathers." 

*'  In  other  words,"  said  Fred,  "  and  to  speak 
more  deiSnitely,  Mr.  Ghering,  I  learned  that 
yon  had  a  large  number  of  bees  in  hives." 

"  Bees  In  hifes  ?  "  said  Ghering.  "  Well,  now, 
if  I  don't  call  that  shust  gorgeoos.  Bees  in 
liifes!  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  he,  vehemently, 
**whoefer  told  yon  so,  told  you  von  big  lie." 

Fred  here  produced  and  read  the  letter  he 
had  Deceived  from  Royal  Smith.  The  effect 
upotf  Ghering  and  his  men  was  a  shout  of 
laughter.  ''Horses!  horses  again."  said  Gher- 
ing and  Matt.  When  the  merriment  had  sub- 
aided,  Ghering  said  that  Smith  "  shust  ought  to 
be  tied  to  a  mule*s  tail  and  trotted  out  of  the 
country.  He  is  always  up  to  some  shust  that 
kind  of  Joke.  He  sent  my  foreman  here,  Matt 
Hogan,  to  this  ranch  on  a  similar  errand.  He 
led  Matt  to  believe  I  had  a  pair  of  horses  for 
sale  cheap,  and  I  hadn't  a  horse  on  the  ranch. 
I  worked  with  oxen  then,  and  the  only  horses  I 
possessed  were  two  saw-horses,  and  that's  what 
Smith  sent  him  after.  But,  Mr.  Anderson, 
your  case  is  a  leedle  not  so  bad,  for  there  is 
bees  on  the  ranch,  but  no  hifes;"  and,  stepping 
outside  the  awning,  he  pointed  up  the  river. 
Said  he,  '*  Do  you  see  that  chalk  butte?  " 

"I  see,"  said  Fred. 

"  Well,  that  chalk  butte  is  full  of  bees,  and 
you  may  haff  every  one  of  'em.  The  butte  is 
on  my  ranch." 

Fred*s  disappointment  was  plainly  manifest; 
and  Mr.  Ghering,  being  a  kindly  disposed  man, 
said,  '*  Mister  Anderson,  you  can  not  get  down 
the  river  until  to-morrow,  and  you  shust  take 
dinner  with  us,  and  then  go  ofer  to  the  butte. 
where  you  will  see  the  most  bees  in  caves  you 
efer  saw.  It  is  a  wonderful  show,  and  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  a  lofer  of  bee^." 

Fred  thought  he  might  as  well  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  and,  thanking  his  host,  he  sat 
down  with  the  men  at  their  repast.  Not  hav- 
ing an  extra  chair  for  his  boarder,  an  old  box 
was  brought  into  requisition. 

While  eating.  Matt  Hogan  would  often  smack 
his  lips  and  say,  "If  we  ounly  had  some  of 
Misther  Anderson's  honey  It  would  be  foine." 

Similar  remarks  from  the  other  men  kept  up 
the  merriment  at  Fred's  expense  through  the 
entire  meal.  But  Fred  paid  but  little  heed  to 
their  Jokes.  He  answered  them  pleasantly, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  he  aided  Ghering 
in  the  clearing-up  of  the  table  and  the  washing 
of  the  dishes.  Ghering  complained  about  the 
time  it  took  him  to  cook  and  keep  house.  A 
good  many  things  were  neglected  In  the  house 
in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  men  at  work. 

When  things  had  been  cleaned  up  Fred  start- 
ed for  the  chalk  butte,  half  a  mile  away.  Gher- 
ing thought  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him- 


self to  be  on  the  other  end  of  the  ranch, ''  and," 
said  he,  '*  Mr.  Anderson,  you  may  haff  the  bees 
and  I  will  till  the  soil." 

There  was  not  much  spirit  in  Fred's  move- 
ments, and  he  would  not  have  even  visited  the 
butte  but  for  his  desire  to  see  a  California  bee- 
cave. 

The  chalk  butte  was  a  peculiar  river  forma- 
tion. Its  surface  contained  at>out  an  acre,  and 
was  elevated  some  forty  feet  above  the  river, 
which  made  a  great  bend  around  three  sides  of 
it.  The  point  that  projected  Into  the  river  was 
the  highest  portion,  while  there  was  a  sag  in 
the  part  that  joined  the  main  land,  and  It  ap- 
peared as  though  the  river  ran  here  at  some 
time  in  the  past.  A  few  sycamore  and  Cali- 
fornia-walnut trees  were  growing  thriftily  here. 

Upon  the  down -stream  side,  and  about  100 
feet  from  the  shore,  was  a  deep  crevice  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  at  least  three  feet  wide  and 
ten  in  perpendicular  length,  and  from  this  large 
aperture  poured  an  Incessant  stream  of  bees. 
Their  loud  and  busy  hum  aroused  Fred's  spirits, 
and  he  began  to  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
situation.  He  knew  from  the  volume  of  bees 
that  there  must  be  many  colonies  within  that 
aperture.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  a 
view  of  the  interior,  save  from  the  bottom,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  ladder;  but  here  the  water 
seemed  to  be  of  such  depth  as  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  one. 

Walking  around  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  bluff  he  found  other  places  where  colonies 
of  bees  were  lodged  in  smaller  crevices.  From 
the  surface  of  the  bluff  there  was  a  fine  view 
both  up  and  down  the  river.  Mr.  Buell's  land- 
ing, three  miles  below,  could  be  seen,  and  many 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  exploring  done,  Fred  sat  himself  down 
upon  the  river- bank  below  the  butte  and  in 
sight  of  the  bees,  and  here  listened  to  the  music 
made  by  the  thousands  of  busy  workers  as  they 
darted  through  the  air. 

For  some  minutes  Fred  studied  the  bees,  and 
speculated  upon  the  formation  of  that  peculiar 
house-apiary;  but  his  eyes  at  last  turned  from 
the  bees  and  were  resting  upon  Bueirs  landing. 
He  forgot  the  bees,  and  his  speculations  were 
upon  the  fair  being  he  had  met  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  who  was  In  that 
sad  demented  condition.  *'What  a  beautiful 
name!"  said  he;  and  he  said  aloud,  "Alfaretta." 

Again  the  hum  of  the  bees  made  music  in  his 
ears;  and  as  he  glanced  upward  to  the  cliff  his 
eyes  kindled;  he  sprang  to  his  feet;  an  idea 
possessed  him.  Was  it  born  in  the  repeating  of 
that  name  Alfaretta?  Be  that  as  It  may,  he 
had  an  inspiration,  and  exclaimed  aloud, ''  By 
George!  I  will  do  it." 

//  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  yov/r  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Oleaninga^  make  knoum 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 
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OSADOrO  HOHET. 

By  Dr,  C.  C.  IfOter. 

It  seems  to  me  Editor  Hutchinson  is  right  in 
thinking  that  it  is  not  wise  to  put  in  place  of 
the  system  of  grading  adopted  at  Washington 
another  system  proposed  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, especially  as  this  latter  system  had  been 
before  the  convention  at  Washington,  and  re- 
jected by  them.  As  he  says,  if  there's  any 
thing  wrong  in  the  Washington  grading,  let  it 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected  at  the  next  North 
American. 

But  I  don't  feel  so  sure  that  he's  right  in 
thinking  the  system  all  right  because  no  fault 
has  been  found  by  dealers  or  shippers.  I'm 
afraid  the  silence  with  regard  to  it  has  been 
rather  the  silence  of  indifference  or  despair. 
It's  a  difiScnlt  thing,  as  the  discussions  showed, 
to  get  all  to  agree  upon  any  one  system;  and 
perhaps  the  feeling  was,  '*  Well,  I  suppose  there 
isn't  much  chance  to  get  any  thing  satisfacto- 
ry, so  it*s  hardly  worth  while  to  say  any  thing 
about  it."  That  it  has  been  used  three  years 
without  fault  in  one  of  the  journals  Is  some  de- 
gree of  testimony  as  to  Its  being  satisfactory. 
That  only  one  of  all  the  journals  used  it,  and 
that  no  word  of  fault  was  found  because  it  was 
not  used,  seems  to  be  pretty  strong  proof  that 
it  wasn't  thought  worth  using. 

I  confess  I  don't  feel  very  sanguine  that  any 
thing  entirely  satisfactory  can  be  reached;  but 
as  attention  seems  just  now  turned  in  that  di- 
rection, it  may  not  be  unwise  to  follow  Bro. 
Hutchinson's  hint  and  point  out  what  isn't  just 
the  thing  in  the  Washington  grading. 

As  already  noticed  by  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
Washington  grading  gives  no  No.  2.LThere  are 
just  two  grades  of  honey~a  first  and  a  second 
grade.  If  nothing  else  is  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, then  two  grades  are  enough;  but  is  it  ex- 
actly the  honest  thincr  to  name  them  ''  Fancy  " 
and  "No.  1"?  When!  you  buy  a  thing  for  a 
No.  1  article,  and  afterward  find  out  that  you 
have^the  lowest  grade  to  be  found,  don't  you 
have  just  a  lit^e  feeling  that  you  have  been 
swindled  ?  And  don't  the  dealers  to  some  ex- 
tent consider  the  grades  as  No.  1  and  No.  2? 
Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  examine  quota- 
tions as  given  in  Review  for  March,  perhaps 
also  looking  at  those  given  in  Gleanings  for 
April  1,  as  the  quotations  in  each  are  about  the 
same  date. 

In  Review,  C.  C.  demons  iSr  Co.  quote  no  fan- 
cy, only  No.  1.  Does  that  mean  that  the  only 
kind  of  honey  sold  in  that  market  in  comb  is 
such  as  descrlbo.d  in  No.  1.  "  with  combs  un- 
even or  crooked,  detached  at  the  bottom,  or 
with  but  few  cells  unsealed  "?  But  in  Glean- 
ings they  quote  No.  1  at  same  prices  and  No. 
2  at  lower  price.  Now,  isn't  their  No.  1  in  each 
case  the  "fancy''  described  at  the  head  of 
Review's  quotations;  and  doesn't  it  look  a  bit 


as  if  they  were  saying,  **  We  quote  No.  1  as  our 
best  honey  in  each  case;  but  as  there  is  no  No. 
2  in  Review  we  don't  give  it  there,  but  we  do 
give  it  in  Gleanings.'*  And  isn't  their  ac- 
tion, if  it  means  any  thing,  really  objecting  to 
the  grading  in  Review  f  Battenon  seems  to 
use  the  grading  straight,  and  perhaps  the  oth- 
ers do;  but  in  Minneapolis  there's  nothing  bnt 
fancy.  Burnett  says,  "  Fancy  white,  15;  and 
No.  1  white,  12  to  13."  In  Gleanings  lie  says, 
"14c  for  clover  and  12  to  13  for  basswood," 
which  rather  goes  to  show  he  doesn't  pay  any 
attention  in  actual  transactions  to  the  North 
American  grading.  I  doubt  whether  many  of 
the  dealers  do. ' 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
the  journals  unite  to  push  the  Washington 
grading  to  the  front.  It's  better  than  none; 
and  if  the  dealers  can  be  got  to  use  it,  then  it's 
possible  enough  attention  may  be  given  it  U> 
remedy  any  deficiencies. 

But  ought  nothing  to  be  said  about  pollen  In 
sections?  By  the  Washington  grading,  every 
cell  may  contain  pollen  without  throwing  it 
out  of  No.  1  or  even  fancy.  Where  would  you 
put  a  section,  white  as  chalk  on  one  side,  bnt  a 
little  darkened  on  the  other?  How  many  cells 
are  unsealed  when  there  are  "  but  few  cells  un- 
sealed "  ?  Guess  I'd  better  not  ask  too  many 
questions. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  believe  with  the  doctor,  that  there  ough 
to  be  a  No.  2  grading.  Necessarily  aovfie  hooey 
will  get  into  the  markets  that  is  neither 
*' Fancy"  nor  **No.  1,"  and  should  therefore 
be  classed  just  what  it  Is,  or  No.  2.  Moreover, 
the  commission  men  should  state  what  price 
they  are  allowing  on  such  honey,  so  that  the 

Erodncer  can  decide  whether  he  can  send  what 
e  has  of  that  sort  to  the  city.  No.  2  should, 
in  my  estimation,  include,  in  comb  honey,  sec- 
tions that  are  travel-stained,  or  nor  entirely 
filled  out  or  capped  over,  or  light  in  weight 
but  the  honey  itself  of  good  quality;  that  is.  I 
would  make  No.  2  describe  the  coTidUUm  not 
the  quality  of  the  honey  itself.  - 

If  the  other  publishers  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  No.  2  added  to  ihe  Washinetoo 
grading,  as  now  partially  adopted  by  the  bee- 
jfournaTs.  I  will  have  it  incorporated  in  oar 
Honey  Column.  At  all  events,  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  jour- 
nals; for  a  system  of  grading,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  universal,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be. 

As  to  tne  wording,  I  susgest  that  the  doctor 
give  us  a  form  for  No.  2,  oeing  careful  to  make 
It  brief  and  to  the  point.  As  to  the  classes,  I 
would  add  one;  namely,  *' mixed,"  in  additioD 
to  the  terms  **  white,"  "  amber,"  and  "dark." 

These  two  changes,  a  "No.  2,"  and  the  term 
"mixed,"  would  make  the  current  grading 
nearly  perfect.  By  referring  to  the  Honey 
Column  the  reader  will  see  how  the  grading 
now  stands. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  article  of  the  doc- 
tor's was  written  before  the  grading  adopted  by 
the  Review  was  used  in  Gleanings.  Since  then 
all  our  commission  men  have  made  their  quota- 
tions conform  in  every  particular  to  the  new 
grading;  and  with  a  single  exception  they  did 
and  are  doing  it  without  a  prpt^t.~fi!n.] 
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BBB8   KILLING  OFF  DRONBS. 

Question.— I  have  ten  colonies  of  bees  which 
wintered  well  in  the  cellar.  They  are  strong 
in  bees  and  brood,  and  are  working  well  on 
white  clover,  but  they  are  killing  off  their 
drones.  What  could  the  drones  have  done  that 
they  are  thus  killed?  They  are  making  a 
business  of  killing  them,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
September.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  will 
be  the  result?  Two  colonies  swarmed  a  short 
time  ago. 

An9wer,^The  questioner  seems  to  think  that 
his  drones  must  have  done  something  very 
wrong  to  cause  the  bees  to  kill  them;  but  I 
hasten  to  assure  him  that  his  drones  were  not 
"sinners"  above  other  drones,  for  all  drones 
are  treated  in  the  same  way  under  like  circum- 
stances. The  failure  of  flowers,  or  the  flowers 
failing  to  secrete  nectar,  on  account  of  unfa- 
vorable weather,  often  causes  the  bees  to  kill 
their  drones  as  early  as  May  or  June,  as  well 
as  later  on  in  August  and  September;  and  if 
the  scarcity  of  nectar  is  great  enough,  drones 
Just  hatching  are  dragged  out  at  once,  before 
they  get  even  a  sip  of  honey;  and  if  the  colony 
is  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  drone  brood,  in 
its  milky  state,  is  torn  from  the  cells  and  suck- 
ed dry  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  colony. 

The  questioner  did  not  tell  us  any  thing 
about  what  kind  of  weather  he  had  been  hav- 
ing in  his  locality;  but  I  suspect  it  was  very 
much  the  same  as  we  have  been  having  of  late; 
namely,  cool,  cloudy,  and  windy,  with  more  or 
less  rain.  During  such  weather  as  this  the 
bees  rush  out  every  time  the  sun  '*  breaks  the 
clouds,'*  and  appear  to  be  working  well,  while 
they  are  not  getting  a  living  for  themselves  and 
the  brood,  to  say  nothing  about  storing  suffi- 
cient to  afford  the  presence  of  these ''gentle- 
men of  leisure.**  Such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this 
during  white-clover  bloom  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  and  I  believe  a  failure  of  nec- 
tar in  the  clover-blossoms,  in  our  questioner's 
locality,  is  the  cause  for  the  killing  of  the 
drones.  The  fact  that  only  two  of  the  colonies 
have  swarmed,  and  no  swarming  is  being  done 
at  the  time  of  writing,  shows  that  there  is 
no  secretion  of  nectar  to  amount  to  any  thing, 
else  his  colonies  would  keep  on  swarming. 
Only  two  swarms,  with  the  bees  killing  off  the 
dA)nes,  is  proof  to  my  mind  that  clover  Is  yield- 
ing no  honey,  even  though  the  bees  may  appear 
to  be  working  well. 

As  to  what  the  result  will  be,  I  see  no  reason 
to  fear  any  thing  bad.  Nature  makes  no  mis- 
takes^ and  bees  never  kill  off  drones  where  they 
are  needed.  The  colonies  which  have  not 
swarmed  have  given  up  all  idea  of  swarming 


for  the  present,«7lthout  doubt,  so  they  have  no 
need  of  drones;  and  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion, that,  if  he  look  into  the  two  colonies  which 
have  swarmed,  he  will  either  find  plenty  of 
drones  or  a  young  laying  queen:  for  a  colony 
having  qneen-cells  or  a  virgin  queen  will  pre- 
serve their  drones,  even  till  the  whole  colony 
perish  with  hunger.  If  the  failure  of  nectar 
continues,  then  the  drones  in  these  two  colonies 
will  be  killed  as  soon  as  the  young  queens  get 
to  laying;  but  our  questioner  can  rest  assured 
that,  until  said  queens  become  fertile,  the 
drones  In  those  hives  will  not  be  driven  out  as 
useless  consumers. 

SINGINe  QUBBNS;  WHY  QUBBN8  PIPB. 

Question.— I  have  an  Italian  queen  that  sings 
like  a  hen.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
It?  She  sings  while  moving  among  the  bees  as 
well  as  when  still,  and  so  loudly  that  she  can 
be  heard  five  feet  away  when  the  hive  is  closed. 
The  day  before  (  heard  this  strange  noise  I  cut 
out  all  of  the  queen-cells,  but  could  not  find  the 
queen.  The  next  day  I  resumed  the  search  for 
her,  and  very  soon,  upon  opening  the  hive,  I 
found  her  singing  as  happily  as  a  lark.  It  was 
not  a  piping  noise,  but  a  regular  singing  like  a 
laying  hen;  and,  besides,  it  was  an  old  queen, 
and  It  is  only  young  or  virgin  queens  which 
pipe. 

^nsu^er.- Notwithstanding  our  correspon- 
dent says,  '*lt  was  not  a  piping  noise**  which 
he  heard,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was 
Just  that  and  nothing  else.  It  Is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  many  adhere  to,  that  virgin  queens 
are  the  only  queens  which  pipe;  for  I  have 
heard  queens  two  and  three  years  old  pipe 
many  times,  although  the  noise  made  by  them 
is  not  quite  so  sharp  or  cut  up  so  much  as  that 
of  the  virgin  queen,  where  there  are  rival 
queens  In  the  cells.  There  seems  to  be  a  more 
Intense  hatred  toward  rivals  on  the  part  of  a 
virgin  queen  than  with  laying  queens;  but 
when  thwarted  in  her  purpose,  a  laying  queen 
will  resent  it  as  well  as  a  newly  hatched  virgin. 
Although  I  have  never  heard  any  queen-breed- 
er say  so,  yet  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  there  are  few  of  them  who  have  not  heard 
laying  queens  pipe,  or  call  to  each  other,  where 
a  number  of  cages  containing  queens  placed 
near  together  were  left  near  each  other  for  a 
short  time;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  very 
many  who  are  not  queen -breeders,  who  have 
ordered  a  plurality  of  caged  queens  sent  them, 
have  heard  this  piping  or  singing  noise  produc- 
ed by  the  queens  while  In  the  confinement  of 
the  cages.  I  have  heard  it  hundreds  of  times 
with  queens  when  preparing  them  for  ship- 
ment, and  many  times  from  the  cages  of  those 
which  I  have  received.  Any  thing  which  en- 
rages queens  and  causes  ihem  to  cease  laying 
will  cause  them  to  go  to  piping;  and  the  cut- 
ting of  the  queen-cells  from  the  hive,  as  did 
our  correspondent,  at  a  time  wlien  the  To^een 
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had  a  great  desire  to  swarm,  will  cause  this 
result.  Years  ago,  wheu  I  cut  off  queen-cells 
to  restrict  the  Issuing  of  first  or  prime  swarms, 
I  often  had  instances  of  that  kind,  and  in  every 
case  I  found  that  such  colonies  would  swarm 
without  the  construction  to  completion  of 
queen-cells.  Another  thing,  I  have  found  that 
any  queen  thai  Is  enraged  enough  to  pipe  will 
not  lay  any  eggs  while  so  piping,  or  during  the 
time.  Again,  I  have  had  queens  which  I  was 
trying  to  introduce  insist  on  piping,  and  the 
bees  would  always  cluster  such  queens,  or  the 
cage  containing  them,  as  long  as  they  continue 
to  pipe  and  make  such  angry  demonstrations. 


In  the  May  Review  we  are  presented  with  a 
**  Foreign  Leaflet  on  Honey,"  from  which  I  cull : 

**  1  know  parents  who,  in  times  of  epidemics, 
give  to  their  children,  as  an  antiseptic,  honey  in 
abundance,  and  with  complete  success,  these 
children  having  invariably  escaped  the  illness." 

**The  Creator  seems  to  have  united  every 
property  in  this  remedy.  Honey  is  not  only 
sweet  and  wholesome,  but  also  a  food,  a  blood- 
producer  of  the  highest  order." 

**  Whoever  takes  regularly  this  bee  honey  will 
not  only  be  much  better  nourished,  but  will  also 
be  spared,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a  heavy 
medicineblll,  and  will  in  any  case  increase  his 
individual  capacity." 

Putting  these  quotations  side  by  side  with 
Health  Notes  in  Gleanings,  don't  you  see 
something  paradoxical  about  the  two  lots  of 
writings?  If  honey  is  such  a  king  cure-all, 
how  come  so  many  sick  ones  in  the  ranks  of  its 
producers?  flow  *•  kweer  and  kontrarie  "  man- 
kind can  be,  anyway !  We  sbali  surely  have  to 
enter  heaven  by  different  routes.— Somnani/)u- 
list  in  Progressive  Bee  keeper. 

The  tornado  which  visited  St.  Louis  last  week 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost,  and  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed;  homes 
laid  waste  and  hearths  made  desolate,  while 
sad -eyed  mourners  watch  and  wait  in  vain  for 
those  who  never  come.  In  a  recent  card,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Flanagan,  of  Belleville,  111.,  nays  that  the 
report  of  the  storm  was  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerated, and  that  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  is  simply  awful.  He  also  informs  us 
that  the  tornado  destroyed  $500  worth  of  fruit 
for  him,  but  his  bees  escaped,  and  he  is  thank- 
ful that  the  lives  of  himself  and  family  were 
spared.— Editorial  in  Progressive  Bee  keeper. 

Carelessness  is  found  among  bee-keepers  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  We  have  Just  received  a 
letter  from  "Alexander,"  with  no  Slate  or 
even  name  or  address  of  the  writer  given.  Of 
course  we  can  do  nothing  with  it  until  we  get 
another  letter  from  the  same  writer,  who  will 
likely  "  kick  *  because  we  did  not  reply  to  his 
former  letter,  when  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing who  the  man  Is,  or  in  what  Slate  he  lives. 
Be  careful  always  losign  your  name  to  a  letter, 
and  also  give  your  address  in  full.— Editorial 
in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Don't  make  a  mistake  this  year,  and  send 
your  honey  off  to  some  unreliable  city  commis- 
sion firm.    Better  take  two  or  three  cents  a 


pound  less  for  your  honey  than  to  ship  it  any 

f^reat  distance  to  market,  and  run  the  risk  of 
eakage,  breakage,  and  paying  high  commis- 
sions. Supply  the  home  demand  first,  by  all 
means,  and  make  some  effort  to  enlarge  It 
Many  families  do  not  know  how  healthfuIhoD- 
ey  Is,  and  need  only  to  be  assured  of  the  fact, 
when  they  will  become  regular  users  of  it.— 
Editorial  in  American  Bee  Journal. 


The  reports  of  the  good  times  we  hope  are 
coming,  or  perhaps  already  here,  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  come  In.    Here  is  a  sample: 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  honey-flow  I 
ever  saw— raspberry  and  other  wild  flowers. 
Morrill,  Minn.,  June  8.  A.  T.  McKibbbit. 

Our  bees  are  just  starting  on  the  basswoods, 
and  by  the  myriads  of  buds  now  opening  we  an- 
ticipate a  good  flow  of  honey. 


There!  I  nearly  caught  Dr.  Miller  in  a  case 
of  unconscious  bias.  Almost  before  he  thought, 
he  concludes,  in  Straws,  this  issue,  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  experiments  furnish '*  strong  testimo- 
ny in  favor  of  cellar  wintering.**  As  I  under- 
stand it,  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining Just  how  much  effect  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  cellar  had  over  colonies  in  single- 
walled  hives,  not  how  much  difference  there 
is  between  indoor  and  outdoor  colonies,  both 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  meth- 
ods.   

The  May  number  of  the  Southland  Queen  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  surprise.  It  is  fully  illustrat- 
ed, contains  extra  pages,  and  is  filled  full  of 
bright  spicy  things.  This  is  what  she  (the 
Queen)  has  to  say  for  herself: 

She  starts  out  on  her  second  year  printed  on  her 
own  press,  with  her  own  type,  in  her  own  house,  on 
her  own  soil,  and  run  by  her  own  hands.  Now  that 
the  Queen  is  a  fixture,  and  a  settled  fact,  send  in 
your  subscriptions  and  see  what  a  bee-paper  we  will 
send  you. 

Success  to  the  Queen!  and  may  she  see  many 
another  birthday  as  auspicious  as  the  first 


A    NATIONAL   BEEKBSPEBS*    UNION   AS  A  DE- 
LIBERATIVE BODY. 

A  PRIVATE  letter  from  a  prominent  bee-keep- 
er, commenting  on  the  amalgamation  matter, 
contains  a  paragraph  which  I  can  not  forbear 
giving  right  here: 

All  this  talk  about  *' marrying,"  and  **a  poor 
society  wanting  to  get  the  money  of  the  other,"  is 
"all  bosh;"  for  those  who  are  the  very  backlHme  of 
each  are  the  very  ones  who  are  In  favor  of  a  union 
or  a  new  organization,  the  outgrowth  of  the  others. 

Italics  are  mine.  In  another  place  the' same 
writer  says: 
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It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  and  I  gueea  not  to 
as  J  one  else,  what  we  organize,  so  that  U  is  wluU 
hee^Keepenwcmt. 

Italics  mine  again.  The  bee-keepers  of  this 
conntry  want,  if  they  want  any  thing,  a  naUon- 
al  association;  and  the  easiest  way,  in  my 
estimation,  is  to  make  the  Union  a  deliberative 
body,  having  annoal  meetings.  Let  the  old 
North  American  stand  as  it  is. 


BBS- PARALYSIS. 

The  question  Is  asked  in  the  Southland 
Queen  as  to  when  and  how  the  name  ''  bee- 
paralysis  "originated  for  a  certain  kind  of  dis- 
ease that  afflicts  bees,  causing  them  to  become 
swollen,  black,  and  shiny,  and  to  exhibit  a  pal- 
sied or  trembling  motion.  When  our  A  6  C  of 
Bee  Culture  was  first  written  its  author  de- 
scribed this  disease  as  above,  and  then  said  he 
had  no  name  for  it.  For  a  time  it  was  called 
the  ''nameless  bee- disease."  This,  certainly, 
was  a  misnomer,  and  a  discredit  to  those  of  us 
who  help  to  make  our  special  nomenclature. 

I  called  Prof.  Cook's  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  asked  him  to  give  us  a  name  from  his 
standpoint  as  an  entomologist  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  at  the  same  time  indicative  of  the 
real  symptoms  and  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  suggestf'd  "  bee-paralysis.'*  Liking 
the  appellation  I  incorporated  it  in  all  our  own 
bee-keeping  literature  so  far  as  possible,  instead 
of  the  old  or  "  nameless  "  name  that  had  been 
used  formerly.  The  late  editions  of  our  ABC 
book,  and  late  volumes  of  Gleanings,  have  all 
made  use  of  the  new  name,  and  I  see  it  is  now 
adopted  by  the  other  bee  journals. 

This  same  disease  was  called  by  Mr.  Cheshire 
Bacillus  Oaytoni,  after  Miss  Gay  ton,  who  first 
called  his  attention  to  this  peculiar  disease; 
but  at  that  time  we  were  not  aware  that  bee- 
paralysis  and  Bacillus  Oaytoni  wm*  probably 
one  and  the  same;  but  we  no«v  bavo  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  ther  arc,  from  descriptions 
that  have  come  to  u>  from  across  the  water,  as 
thuy  tally  so  clns'  ;y  with  what  we  now  know 
to  be  and  call  U  e  paralysis. 


COMMISSitJN  MEN  WHO  WILL  NOT  ANSWER 
LETTERS. 

Two  or  three  times  producers  have  complain- 
ed to  us  that  commission  house  so  and  so  would 
not  answer  letters.  In  one  instance  the  bee- 
keeper, whom  I  will  call  Mr.  A.,  some  time  last 
October  sent  along  a  consignment  of  honey— to 

&  Co.    Some  two  months  rolled  by,  and 

Mr.  A.  wrote  us  that  he  bad  not  heard  any 
thing  about  the  honey.  We  replied  that  the 
firm  was  perfectly  good,  well  quoted,  and  had 
always  dealt  satisfactorily  with  us,  and  that 
we  had  no  doubt  they  would  render  In  due  time 
a  satisfactory  account  of  sales.  Time  went  on, 
and  Mr  A.  wrote  us  again,  saying  that  he  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  firnf— that  they  would 
not  even  answer  his  letters.    We  wrote  this 


time,  asking  them  to  kindly  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and  write  to  Mr.  A.  Two  more  weeks  went 
on,  and  still  no  response,  either  to  Mr.  A.  or 
ourselves.  Again  we  wrote,  as  kindly  as  we 
knew  how,  calling  their  attention  to  this  whole 
transaction,  and  mentioning  the  fact  that  we 
had  previously  written,  and  asked  them  to  look 
up  Mr.  A.'s  case  at  once,  or  we  should  be  con- 
strained to  withdraw  their  quotations  from  our 
Honey  Column.  This  time  we  "raised  the 
wind."  We  received  a  prompt  but  curt  letter 
in  reply,  pointing  to  their  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful business  career,  and  that  they  had  all 
this  time  been  able  tfi  conduct  their  business 
"without  outside  interference,'' and  that  they 
would  thank  us  to  mind  our  own  business,  and 
"forbear  threatening."  They  closed  up  by 
stating  that  they  had  sent  Mr.  A.  a  full  account 
of  sales,  with  a  check  covering  the  same. 

In  our  reply  we  simply  stated  that  we  fur- 
nished them,  and  all  other  commission  firms, 
space  in  our  Honey  Column  free  of  charge,  and 
that  the  mere  fact  that  we  accepted  their  quo- 
tations was  a  guarantee  on  our  part  to  our 
readers  that  we  considered  their  firm,  along 
with  the  rest,  responsible  and  A  No.  1;  we 
further  stated  that,  as  we  accepted  their  adver- 
tisement, and  felt  In  a  measure  responsible,  we 
had  necessarily  to  come  in  as  a  third  party  to 
the  extent  that,  if  they  did  not  attend  to  Mr. 
A.'s  case,  we  should  simply  have  to  drop  their 
quotations.  This  last  is  evidently  what  they 
call  a  **  threat." 

We  hope  our  readers  will  keep  us  fully  in- 
formpd  as  to  the  firms  that  will  not  answer 
letters  in  regard  to  the  honey  sent  them.  The 
commission  houses  who  are  quoting  honey  for 
us  are  entirely  responsible  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  honorable;  but  if  any  of  them  do  not 
like  our  "interference,"  all  they  have  to  dels 
to  withhold  their  quotations  from  us. 

As  publishers  of  a  bee-Journal,  we  feel  that 
it  Is  our  duty  to  champion  the  rights  of  the 
producer,  and  In  all  cases  to  stand  unfiinching- 
ly  for  the  right,  no  matter  whether  It  favors 
bee-keepers  or  commission  men.  Where  we 
have  been  appealed  to  as  referee,  we  have  de- 
cided in  a  few  cases  in  favor  of  the  commission 
man  instead  of  the  bee-keeper. 


SELLING  HONEY  ON  COMMISSION;   QUOTING  THE 
MARKET  TOO  HIGH,  ETC. 

We  have  run  across  one  or  two  instances 
where  commission  houses  have  been  quoting 
two  or  three  cents  a  pound  higher  in  their 
market  quotations  than  they  actually  render  to 
the  bee-keeper  In  their  account  of  sales.  Of 
course,  the  latter  complain,  and  Justly  so. 

We  realize  the  fact  that  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  a  commission  merchant  to  sell  honey 
for  what  he  thinks  he  can;  but  when  that  com- 
mission merchant  makes  his  quotations  In  the 
bee-Journals  about  two  centa-bigher  than  the 
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price  be  pays  to  the  bee-keeper,  he  is  not  doing 
as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  say  the  least.  In 
the  tirst  place,  he  virtually  robs  the  bee-keeper 
of  two  cents  on  every  pound  of  honey  sold.  In 
the  second  place  he  robs  the  honest  commissiun 
man,  who  would  have  got  the  consignment,  of 
the  sale  of  that  honey. 

We  want  our  bee-keeping  friends  to  ket  p  us 
fully  posted  on  all  cases  of  this  kind;  and  if 
your  commission  man  does  not  allow  you  in  his 
account  of  sales  the  figures  that  he  has  quoted 
at  the  time  the  sale  is  made,  then  ask  the 
reason  why;  and  if  he  does  not  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  report  him  to  us  at  once. 

We  make  no  charge  for  advertising-space  for 
commission  firms  in  our  Honey  Column.  The 
space  is  valuable,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it;  but  we  would  rather  not  take  any  pay, 
so  that  we  can  drop  them  out  of  the  Honey 
Column  at  any  time  when  they  fail  to  toe  the 
mark. 

I  have  been  thinking  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  ask  our  commission  men  to  render 
account  of  sales  according  to  the  system  of 
grading  at  the  head  of  our  Hooey  Column.  For 
instance,  Messrs.  A.  B.  C.  <&  Co.,  commission 
men,  will  make  account  of  sales  something  like 
this: 

18  crates  of  comb  honey,  fancy,  16  cts. 

50  cases  ditto.  No.  1. 12  cts. 

6  cases  comb  honey,  No.  1  amber,  0  cts. 

A.  B.  0.  &  Co. 

The  bee- keeper  knows  exactly  how  the  honey 
was  classed,  and  the  prices  received.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  account  of  sales  at  the  present 
time  is  rendered  something  in  this  way: 


18  cases  of  comb  honey,  16  cts. 
20  cases  of  comb  honey,  12  cts. 
10  cases,  amber,  at  0  cts. 


X.  Y.  Z  &  Co. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  named  that  the 
producer  does  not  know  exactly  how  his  honey 
was  classed— that  is,  tvhy  the  20  cases  sold  for  3 
cts.  less  than  the  18  cases;  but  if  the  account 
is  rendered  according  to  the  one  by  A.  B.  C.  & 
Co.  he  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  mar- 
ket quotations.  If  our  commission  men  should 
see  this  I  hope  they  will  take  the  pains  to  make 
out  their  account  of  sales  somewhat  on  this 
plan— the  one  over  the  name  of  A.  B.  C.  &  Co. 


THE   8UGAR-BONET    QUKSTIOI*^  AND   THE   ATTI- 
TUDE OF  THE  REVIEW. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  Bro. 
Holtermann,  of  the  Caiiadian  Bee  Journal, 
which  will  explain  itself: 

THB  RBVIKW  NOT  BILBMT. 

I  notice  your  little  Item  in  Gleanings,  page  483, 
June  1,  a  footnote  to  an  extract  from  the  FtevUw,  In 
which  the  editor  of  the  latter  periodical  claims  that 
the  RevUw  has  kept  siieot  upon  the  ** sugar-honey*' 
question,  and  feels  inclined  to  take  me  to  task  for 
condemning  him  for  what  are  his  private  opinions. 
If  the  Review  has  kept  quiet  upon  this  question  of 


late,  what  does  the  following  mean  in  the  March, 
1896,  issue  of  the  Review,  page  88?  *'Tfae  last  number 
[of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal]  makes  a  cheerful 
shout  ovep  the  passage  of  the  legislation  they  have 
been  crying  for  so  long— the  an li-sugar- honey  bllL 
It  has  been  amended  somewhat,  it  seems;  and  lack 
of  time  or  modesty,  or  some  other  reason,  keeps 
them  from  giving  us  the  text,  so  we  can  not  see  for 
ourselves  just  what  sort  of  a  looking  *^  critter  "  it  is. 
We  venture  to  guess  that  the  Solons  of  the  gx>vern- 
ment  have  given  them  enlarged  penalties  against 
real  adulterators  and  evil-doers,  and  sliorn  their 
powtr  to  persecute  innocent  neighbors." 

The  above  Is  penned  by  Hasty,  in  his** Review;" 
and  knowing  the  views  of  Hutchinson  and  Hasty, 
and  reading  the  above,  if  the  writing  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  does  it  not  mean,  viewed  from  their 
standpoint,  that  the  members  of  Parliament  would 
be  wise  enough  to  know  that  such  feeding  of  sugar, 
and  selling  it  as  houey,  is  not  adulterating,  and  that 
such  men  are  innocent  ?  Silence  upon  this  question 
in  the  Review  would  certainly  be'* gulden:"  but  I 
am  afraid  that,  to  claim  such  as  the  above  as  silence, 
savors  of  brass.  R.  F.  Holtkkmann. 

firantford.  Can. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  advocacy  of  sugar  honey  was 
begun  again  in  the  March  Review  from  which 
the  quotation  was  made.  However,  I  have 
been  sorry  to  see  what  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of 
unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  Bro.  Holtermano 
toward  Bro.  Hutchinson.  The  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal  has  taken  issue  stroogly 
with  the  editor  of  the  Review  on  matters  en- 
tirely foreign  to  sugar  honey.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  Bro.  Holtermann  said  as  the  way  he  said 
it;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  his  utterances  toward 
Mr.  Hutchinson  on  several  questions,  especially 
his  rejoinder  above,  that  make  me  feel  a  little 
sad,  especially  as  both  are  my  friends. 

Now,  understand  1  am  not  defending  in  the 
least  the  production  or  sale  of  sugar  honey; 
nor  am  I  excusing  those  who  look  a  part  in  its 
early  advocacy.  As  they  have  of  late  said  little 
or  nothing,  it  has  seemed  unwise  to  belabor 
them  now.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying 
matters  of  this  kind  too  far,  defeating  their 
very  object— thus  making  the  opiK)sitioo  more 
determined  to  carry  its  point. 

1  believe.  In  the  present  instance,  both  parties 
are  perfectly  honest  iu  their  convictions;  and 
while  the  one  side  was  too  hasiy  (1  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  pun)  in  launching  upon  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  an  untried  experiment,  and  one  of 
doubtful  expediency,  the  other  side  has  erred 
in  being  a  little  loo  severe  in  condemuing— and 
persistently  condemning  — after  there  was  no 
real  occasion  for  it. 

Now.  if  both  sides  will  drop  the  matter  where 
it  is,  with  the  feeling  that  the  other  side  was 
honest  iu  lis  convictions,  the  harmony  of  feel- 
ing that  formerly  existed  will  be  restored. 

Although  1  have  had  no  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson  over  the  matter,  I  feel  safe  In 
saying  that  the  Review  w[\\  go  half  way,  and 
more  if  need  be. 
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Thou  sbalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
In  vain — Exodus  20: 7. 

Within  ten  miles  of  our  place  are  the  great 
celery  and  onion  gardens  of  Wean,  Horr,  War- 
ner &  Co.  They  occupy  what  was  Itnown  for 
years  as  the  **  Harrisville  Swamp."  This  swamp 
one  way  is  about  two  miles  in  length.  For  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  reclaimed,  and  is  now 
one  great  garden.  On  the  2d  day  of  June  I  got 
away  from  the  ofBce  about  two  o'clock,  for  a 
half- holiday.  In  about  an  hour  I  was  on  the 
celery -ground.  These  celery-fields,  although 
but  a  few  mi  led  away  from  the  Creston  farm  de- 
scribed in  this  issue,  are  worked  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  The  extent  of  their  grounds  is  so 
great  that  the  cost  would  be  tremendous  for  an 
Irrigating-plant,  with  engine,  tank,  and  pipes, 
SQch  as  the  Jordan  Brothers  use.  They  have 
worked  for  years  on  the  plan  of  open  ditches. 
These  ditches  drain  the  swamp,  and  during  a 
dry  time  tbey  carry  the  water  to  be  used  on  the 
beds.  I  did  not  notice  the  width  of  the  beds,  or, 
if  you  choose,  the  distance  from  one  irrigating- 
ditch  to  another,  but  I  should  think  the  width 
was  about  four  rods.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
water  is  brought  in  from  Kill  buck  Creek  so  as 
to  fill  the  ditches  up  to  within  18  inches  or  a 
foot  of  the  surface  of  the  muck.  By  means  of 
lifting-gates  the  water  can  be  raised  to  any 
height  desired. 

When  I  first  came  on  to  the  ground  I  noticed 
with  pleasure  the  groups  of  men,  women,  and 
children  scattered  here  and  there.  Some  of 
these  groups  were  perhaps  a  mile  away  —  away 
off  over  the  level  celery- fields  — about  as  level, 
in  fact,  as  the  surface  of  a  lake.  While  I  was 
deciding  which  gang  to  make  for  first.  I  noticed 
a  solitary  man  off  in  a  field  by  himself,  working 
with  a  hoe.  He  was  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  anybody  else.  It  seemed  a  little  strange  to 
me  that  one  man  should  be  thus  working  alone 
when  the  whole  system  of  the  great  farm  seem- 
ed to  be  to  work  in  gangs,  with  an  appropriate 
foreman  in  charge  of  each  gang.  I  supposed, 
however,  there  was  some  good  reason  for  so  do- 
ing, although  it  stirred  somewhat  my  Yankee 
curiosity.  As  I  looked  at  him  again  I  thought, 
too,  he  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  half  hearted 
manner  by  the  way  he  used  his  hoe.  He  didn't 
act  like  the  people  who  worked  together  in 
companies.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  where  I 
should  most  likely  find  the  general  foreman, 
with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  but  he  was 
almost  too  far  away.  Finally  I  caught  sight  of 
the  man  I  wanted,  driving  a  gray  horse.  The 
horse  whisked  around  at  such  a  rate,  however, 
here  and  there,  that  I  despaired  somewhat  of 
catching  him,  especially  as  I  had  to  follow,  at 
least  for  the  greater  part,  the  clay  roadways.  A 
year  ago  it  wa«t  pretty  hard  work  on  a  hot  day 
to  run  a  wheel  over  this  soft  peat:  but  I  was 
rejoiced  to  find  on  this  trip  that  good  hard  clay 
roads  had  been  made— miles  of  them— to  facili- 
tate the  moving  of  their  heavy  crops.  Clay 
enough  is  put  on  top  of  the  peat  so  that  the 
heaviest-loaded  wagon  rarely  breaks  through. 
In  only  a  few  places  did  I  see  holes  where  the 
wagon-wheels  had  gone  down  and  stirred  up  the 
black  muck.  Let  me  say,  before  I  forget  it, 
that  this  plantation  is  so  extensive  that  the 
government  bulletin  on  onion  culture,  mention- 
ed elsewhere,  has  several  times  referred  to  the 
great  Ohio  onion-farm.  A  year  ago  some  sin- 
gle acres  produced  more  than  1000  bushels  of  the 
Yellow  Danvers  onion. 


Before  I  found  my  man  I  got  into  a  group  of 
perhaps  20  or  25  celery -transplanters.  Each 
man  had  a  row  on  one  of  the  beds  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  ground  is  first  thoroughly  worked 
up  by  horses;  then  it  Is  rolled  smooth,  hard,  and 
level.  Next  a  marker  goes  over,  making  a  per- 
fectly straight  furrow  where  the  plants  are  to 
be  set.  Now  the  men  all  commence  and  tramp 
a  row  by  standing  with  their  feet  right  across 
the  furrow,  and  move  sldewise  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  This  packs  the  soli  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  and  raises  a  little  ridge  of  soil 
where  the  toe  and  heel  come.  When  the  ground 
is  all  tramped,  then  each  man  takes  a  large 
stout  galvanized  iron  pail,  with  a  lip  to  it,  and 
dips  water  out  of  the  ditches,  and  pours  it  into 
the  hard  bottom  of  the  little  channel  where  he 
had  Just  been  tramping.*  As  soon  as  the  water 
soaks  away,  the  celery -plants  are  put  in.  Each 
man  carries  his  plants  in  an  oblong  wooden  box 
made  of  Inch  lumber. 

Now,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  out  loud,  but  I 
began  at  once  a  mental  criticism.  First,  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  tramping  could  be  much 
more  cheaply  done  by  horses  and  a  machine. 
Then  I  thought  the  tin -pail  program  was  a 
good  deal  more  hard  work  than  the  iron  pipes 
and  rubber  hose  used  by  the  Jordan  Brothers. 
Then,  again,  bow  much  lighter  some  cheap  tin 
pans  or  tin  basins  would  be  than  the  great 
heavy  wooden  boxe6!  But  just  then  I  caught 
sight  of  the  gray  horse,  and  put  after  him  with 
my  wheel.  Before  I  caught  up  with  said  horse, 
however,  I  saw  a  man  coming  in  a  buggy.  As 
the  road  was  a  little  narrow  I  prepared  to  turn 
out  on  the  muck  when  I  noticed  the  occupant 
was  Mr.  Wean  himself— the  member  of  the 
firm,  and  the  one  who  has  the  great  Lodi  gar- 
dens personally  in  his  charge.  He  told  me  to 
run  my  wheel  out  among  a  patch  of  Early  Ohio 
potatoes,  where  it  wouldf  not  be  run  on  to  by 
teams,  and  leave  it. 

Now  yon  will  have  to  wait,  dear  reader,  until 
I  tell  you  a  little  about  these  Early  Ohio  pota- 
toes. There  was  a  beautiful  stand  about  knee- 
high,  and  Mr.  Wean  told  me  they  sent  clear  to 
Chicago  to  get  a  special  strain  of  Early  Ohios 
that  were  true  to  name.  He  said  they  could 
not  afford  to  fuss  with  any  thing  but  tne  very 
best;  for  the  Early  Ohios  scattered  here  and 
there  among  our  farmers  are  any  thing  but 
pure  and  of  the  best  strain.  Last  season  they 
secured  almost  400  bushels  to  the  acre  of  Early 
Ohio  potatoes;  and  they  were  all  sold  at  40  cts. 
before  digging.  Mr.  Wean  told  me  this  while 
we  were  sitting  in  the  buggy;  then  he  told  me 
almost  enough  about  their  work  to  make  a 
book,  but  I  can  not  give  you  all  of  it  now. 
When  I  suggested  that  machinery  might  be 
made  that  would  do  the  "stomping**  he  said 
they  had  had  some  expensive  machines  made, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  answer  the  purpose. 
Besides,  the  machine  would  not  always  be 
right  where  it  was  wanted.  A  man  has  his 
feet  right  along  with  him— that  Is.  generally 
speaking— and  there  is  no  fuss  or  tinkering  for 
him  to  get  them  ready  for  use.  A  gang  ofmen 
do  not  have  to  stand  and  wait  for  a  man  to  get 
his  feet  in  working  order.  Now  I  tell  you, 
friends,  this  Is  a  big  item.  Why,  I  have  some- 
times threatened  to  take  all  my  wheel-hoes 
and  new-fangled  cultivators,  and  put  them  out 
of  sight  somewhere  because  a  man  would  fuss 
more  in  getting  one  adjusted  and  fixed  to  suit 
him— that  Is.  he  would  take  more  time  with  the 
thing  than  to  take  a  common  hoe  and  clean  out 
the  crop,  especially  if  it  was  only  a  small  patch 

*  On  this  very  soft  porous  muck,  unless  the  ground 
were  firmed  by  tramping,  the  trench  would  not  hold 
water  Iod^  enoufrh  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  Firm- 
ing the  soil  makes  It  hold  moistui^ 
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of  something.  Every  man.  when  he  goes  to 
the  fields,  has  a  hoe,  when  he  does  not  have  a 
man-weight  caltivator  or  any  other  sort,  with 

Jiroper  kdives  set  at  the  proper  angle  to  do  the 
ob.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Wean  aboat  this 
same  thing,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  tried  the 
Breed  weeaer  on  their  onion- plants;  and  he 
made  a  remark  that  I  have  been  thinking  of 
for  some  time. 

"Mr.  Boot,  the  best  onion-weeder  that  has 
ever  been  invented  is  a  boy."* 

When  I  spoke  about  carryin^r  water  for  the 
ditches,  with  those  big  metal  paMs.  he  told  me 
that  the  stout  palls  were  a  very  plain,  simple 
piece  of  machinery.  I  noticed,  by  the  way, 
they  were  made  so  they  could  not  very  well  get 
out  of  order.  The  men  carried  them  along 
with  them  when  they  went  to  the  fields,  and 
each  man  could  go  ahead  with  his  work  with 
his  pail,  his  feet,  and  his  box  of  celery- pi  ants. 
Before  I  said  a  word  about  my  cheap  tin  pans 
he  volunteered: 

**  Those  boxes  appear  heavy  to  you,  no  doubt; 
but  when  they  are  soaked  with  water  they 
keep  the  plants  in  beautiful  condition.  With 
the  cheap  light  tin  pans  they  would  all  be  dried 
out  and  injured  more  or  less." 

They  work— at  least,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  with  celery -plants  taken  right  from  the 
seed-beds,  the  beds  being  in  the  open  air;  and 
with  their  system,  especially  with  the  enormous 
extent  of  their  grounds,  their  plan  seems  to  be 
very  complete.  By  the  way,  friends,  do  you 
notice  how  differently  bee-keepers  work  in  at- 
taining the  same  result?  The  final  result  is,  of 
course,  nice  honey  in  one-pound  sections;  but 
in  order  to  get  them,  bee  keepers  have  a  sys- 
tem, with  hives,  and  methods  of  working,  which 
are  as  far  apart  as  can  well  be  Imagined.  Each 
man  seems  to  do  best  according  to  the  plan  he 
has  been  working  on.  Of  course,  bee-keepers 
profit  by  v!-Ui:i:z  each  othrr  and  comparing 

Elan?;  but  verv  often  It  is  better  for  each  to  go 
ome  and  work  along  pretty  much  in  the  same 
groove  he  has  been  working  in,  and  it  Is  pretty 
much  the  same  with  celery-growers. 

When  I  first  came  on  to  the  grounds  I  was 
astonished  to  see  acre  after  acre  of  onions  as 
large  as  ray  thumb,  and  fully  a  foot  In  height— 
and  this,  too,  in  the  fore  part  of  June.  Mr. 
Wean  told  me  there  were  ISO  acres  of  thp«»e 
onions.  The  stand  was  almost  perfect,  and  yet 
no  thinning  had  been  done.  The  rows  were 
almost  as  straight  as  they  could  be  drawn  with 
a  line,  even  though  they  extended  away  off 
almost  to  the  horizon,  as  it;  would  seem.  As 
field  after  field  was  passed,  all  looking  exactly 
alike.  I  burst  forth: 

"Why.  Mr.  Wean,  one  would  almost  think, 
from  the  looks  of  things,  that  you  had  got  your 
onion- seed  planted  all  in  one  day." 

I  think  he  said  it  took  him  only  a  little  more 
than  a  week,  and  the  drill  was  set  so  accurate- 
ly no  thinning  was  needed  at  all.  One  great 
secret  of  their  success  Is,  they  raise  their  own 
onion-seed,  and  it  Is  watched    and  cared  for 


*  Please  do  not  understHnd  from  my  remarks  that 
no  wheel  weeders  and  cultivators  are  used  at  all  on 
this  (Treat  onion-farm.  At  different  points  I  saw 
men  (and  women  too)  running  wheel  cultlvat<3rs 
throujrh  the  rows;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
and  perhaps  pleased  as  well,  to  notice  that  tliey 
used  none  of  tn*'  raa<*hlnes  so  much  advertised  in 
the  catalogs  and  papers.  As  thej  use  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  they  are  cheap  home-made  affairs, 
many  of  the  wheels  of  the  machines  beinK  only  a 
round  piece  of  board,  and  the  knife  is  a  thin  blade 
of  steel,  something  the  shape  of  a  letter  U,  but  fiat 
on  the  bottom.  By  drawing  the  tool  back  and  forth, 
this  steel  knife  cuts  up  the  weeds  and  mellows  the 
soil,  deep  or  shallow  as  the  operator  wishes,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  handle. 


from  the  time  the  very  best  onions  are  selected 
until  the  time  the  seed  is  ready  to  sow.  When 
I  began  to  think  there  were  no  exceptions  to 
this  wonderful  thrift  and  perfect  stand  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  field  where  their  own  seed 
gave  out  and  they  were  compelled  to  buy  some. 
Oh  dear  me!  what  a  painful  contrast!  Now,  I 
have  the  promise,  for  another  season,  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  this  same  onion-seed,  and  I 
am  going  to  offer  it  for  sale.  But,  mind  you.  it 
can  not  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  we  have  been 
paying  for  a  year  or  two  past.  And  here  we 
found  the  best  weeder  In  the  world,  for  onions. 
It  was  a  group  of  boys,  sav  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
I  guess  there  were  about  forty  of  them  in  the 
gang.  As  I  was  introduced  to  the  foreman  I 
remarked: 

**Mr.  Myers,  you  must  be  a  good  man.  I 
judge  so  from  the  looks  and  behavior  of  these 
boys.*' 

Mr.  Wean  then  added: 

*'Mr.  Root,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  there 
is  not  a  bit  of  swearing  or  oad  talk  in  this  whole 
crowd.*' 

The  boys  nearest  us  heard  the  remark,  and 
looked  up;  and  you  could  see  by  the  smiles  on 
their  faces  that  ttiey  felt  proud  of  the  fact 
which  Mr.  Wean  had  just  told  me.  He  says  he 
frequently  stops  with  the  boys  a  little  while 
and  gives  them  a  short  talk.  One  day  he  asked 
them  if  any  one  in  the  lot  knew  of  a  man  who 
was  mean  and  low- lived.  I  can  imagine  how 
the  boys  would  exchange  glances  at  such  a 
question.  Probably  every  boy  in  the  lot  could 
recall  to  mind  such  a  man. 

**  Well,  boys,  that  man  was  a  boy  once  him- 
self. Without  question  he  was  a  mean  boy. 
Probably  he  was  a  swearinsr  boy— was  dishon- 
est and  tricky,  and  quarreled.  Now,  you  just 
remember  this:  It  is  that  sort  of  boy  that 
makes  that  sort  of  man  when  he  grows  np." 

Mr.  Wean  will  excuse  me.  I  am  sure,  for  hav- 
ing paraphrased  his  remarks  a  little  after  my 
own  fashion.  But  the  boys  did  not  forget  his 
short  sermon.  As  we  passed  along  I  asked  the 
question : 

**  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wean,  that  there  are  no 
men  In  your  various  gangs  who  are  swearing 
men?" 

''As  a  rule  there  is  no  swearing  on  oar 
grounds,  although  we  have  between  200  and  300 
men.  women,  and  children  employed.  Of 
course,  such  men  get  in;  but  if  they  can  not 
jnend  their  ways  we  have  to  get  them  out  I 
first  deal  with  them  myself.  I  try  them  again 
and  again ;  but  when  they  will  not  give  up  such 
habits  we  give  them  up.  By  the  way,  did  you 
notice  one  man  all  by  himself,  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  as  you  came  In  on  to  the  grounds?" 

I  told  him  I  did.  and  wondered  what  it  was 
for. 

*'  Well,  this  man  is  one  of  ih^  worst.  He  has 
promised  me  to  break  off  from  the  habit,  but 
he  does  not  do  it.  The  last  time  I  talked  with 
him  I  sent  him  back  to  the  gang;  but  he  be- 
haved so  ill  that  a  protest  came  from  his  fellow- 
workman,  and  they  asked  to  be  excused  from 
having  him  in  the  crowd.*  But  I  had  faith  in 
him,  and  have  faith  in  him  yet,  and  so  I  set 
him  at  work  off  there  where  you  saw  him.  He 
Is  not  worth  as  much  under  the  circumstances: 
but,  Mr.  Root,  men  are  of  more  value  than 
onions  or  celery." 

Oh,  dear  me!  I  suppose  friend  Wean  did   not 

*Look  here,  friends,  how  many  eetablishments 
are  there  with  such  a  spiritual  atmosphere  pervad- 
inK  that  the  men  unite  mutually  In  petition  to  the 
employer,  that  a  profane  man  must  stop  his  profan- 
ity or  be  banished  from  the  company?  I  do  not 
suppose  this  was  any  sort  of  "strike;"  but  such 
striking-  as  that— strlklnpr  for  righteousness— speaks 
of  better  thingrs  In  the  future. 
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Snees  that  he  was  giving  me  a  rebuke  Just  then, 
f  course,  he  knew  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  with  him  In  the  stand  he  had  taken;  but 
he  did  not  know  that  my  own  boys— members 
of  my  own  Sunday-school  class— who  were  at 
home  picking  strawberries  at  that  very  time, 
did  not  get,  perhaps,  as  many  encouraging 
words  as  these  boys  were  getting  away  off  here 
in  the  swamp.  When  I  asked  where  the  boys 
lived  he  replied  tbat  most  oi  them  came  from 
the  country  round  about;  and  as  I  stayed  until 
quitting-tin.e  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  light  one- 
horse  vehicle,  with  seats  all  around  the  outside, 
arranged  so  that  one  horse  could  easily  trot 
home  with  perhaps  a  dozen  of  those  small  boys. 
They  were  neatly  dressed,  faces  and  hands 
clean,  notwithstanding  their  occupation,  and 
they  did  excellent  work,  and  were  happy  about 
it.  I  talked  with  them,  and  they  told  me  so. 
Mr.  Weau  remarked,  as  he  pushed  his  fingers 
around  among  the  onions: 

''  See  here;  these  boys  are  not  content  with 
simpiv  getting  the  weeds  out.  They  do  a  nice 
Job  of  cultivating  and  loosening  the  soil  around 
the  plants  at  the  same  time.  Every  boy  under- 
stands the  importance  of  it,  and  the  girls  too, 
as  well  as  you  and  I  do;  and  they  take  pride  In 
seeing  the  beautiful  growth  of  the  beds  that 
they  have  gone  over." 

Now,  friends,  i»  there  any  one  among  you— is 
there  a  man.  woman,  or  child,  who  looks  on 
these  pages,  who  does  not  know  that  those  boys 
did  better  and  more  valuable  work  than  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
curse  and  swear?  And  It  is  the  same  with  a 
gang  of  men.  The  mfen  who  take  God*s  name 
in  vain,  especially  those  who  do  U  In  an  idle 
way,  with  almost  every  word  they  speak,  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  good  workmen.  It  is  against 
reason  that  they  should  be.  The  man  who 
takes  God's  name  In  vain  labors  with  a  blight- 
ing curse  hanging  over  him.  You  can  not 
break  God's  laws  with  Impunity.  ''  Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  tbat  shall  he  also  reap.** 
And  yet  why  is  It  that  men  persist  in  doing  so? 
Why  do  thev  set  this  bad  example  before  the 
children?  Why  do  parents  permit  their  chil-« 
dren  to  indulge  In  this  foolish  sin  that  kills 
both  soul  and  body?  When  it  comes  to  the 
care  of  domestic  animals,  the  man  who  curses 
his  hor^e  or  cow  prevents  the  poor  dumb  brute 
from  doing  its  best.  The  curse  really  seems  to 
fall  on  the  poor  animal.  Oh  may  God  help  us 
to  hold  back  this  vile  filthy  current  —  this 
blighting  stream  of  evil  that  seems  so  continu- 
ally to  break  forth  where  men  and  boys  are 
congregated  together.  It  goes  right  along  with 
sabbath  desecration.  The  two  are  twin  evils. 
Where  you  find  the  one,  the  other  follows  along. 
May  God  help  us  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  to 
recognize  their  blasting  influence,  and  not  to 
cease  our  warfare  against  them. 

There,  I  have  finished  my  stor/,  and  that, 
too,  without  catchinff  op  with  the  "gray  horse." 
Well,  Mr.  Wean  and  i  found  him:  and  I  had 
not  only  a  pleasant  chat  with  my  old  neighbor, 
but  with  his  estimable  wife  and  daughters  too; 
and  I  assured  them  that  I  believed  it  was  not 
only  Mr.  Wean  but  God  in  his  great  providence 
that  called  them  from  their  home  in  town  into 
the  wide  waste  of  onion  and  celery  fields. 


We  are  getting  a  very  large  number  of  flat- 
tering testimonials  for  the  new  Weed  founda- 
tion.   Here  is  a  sample  of  one  of  them: 

The  100  lbs.  of  new-process  foundation,  we  receiv- 
ed about  a  week  ago.  It  is  superfine.  We  have 
tborouflrbly  tested  it,  and  find  It  far  superior  to  any 
thing-  else  we  have  ever  used  in  the  way  of  founda- 
tion.  Thb  Jbnnis  Atchlbt  Co. 

BeevlUe,  Tex.,May  20. 


With  the  potato  business  and  other  busy 
cares,  I  have  not  been  off  on  my  wheel  very 
much  as  yet  this  season;  but  as  I  have  recent- 
ly come  into  possession  of  a  19K-lb.  Remington, 
I  have  been  waiting  anxiously  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  it  a  test.  Some  of  you  may  say, 
''Why,  Bro.  Root,  are  you  setting  Just  the 
right  sort  of  example  before  our  Young  Ameri- 
cas, buying  a  new  wheel  every  spring ?  "  Well, 
I  was  quite  well  suited  with  my  Rambler;  but 
Ernest  had  been  for  some  time  protesting  that 
It  was  too  light  a  wheel  for  such  work  as  I 
have  generally  given  wheels.  Besides,  our  boy 
Huber,  who  is  now  just  thirteen,  had  been  urg- 
ing for  some  time  that  I  should  get  a  new  one 
and  let  him  have  the   Rambler.    He  weighs 

iust  an  even  hundred  pounds.  Another  thing, 
Srnest  wkhed  to  have  me  test  all  the  new  im- 
provements, so  that  I  might  be  fully  up  with 
the  times  in  advising  in  regard  to  wheels,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  state,  from  practical  ex- 
perience, whether  the  wheels  of  ^96  are  really 
any  better  than  their  predecessors.  Well,  this 
new  Remington  has  at  least  two  very  important 
improvements.  The  tubing  is  made  large,  to 
give  greater  strength  wiih  the  same  amount  of 
material.  The  ball  bearings  are  aUo  made 
with  much  larger  balls.  This,  I  am  satisfied, 
is  an  improvement  Another  thing,  the  new 
machine  will  climb  out  of  a  rut  better  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  had  before.  Wheelmen  as  a 
rule  have  learned  by  experience  to  be  careful 
about  following  a  wagon-track  if  it  sinks  much 
below  the  senera)  surface  of  the  road.  With 
this  wheel  I  can  take  risks  along  this  line  that 
I  never  dared  to  with  any  other.  This  Is  of 
special  advantage  In  riding  after  dark. 

When  the  new  wheel  arrived,  Huber  was  a 
good  deal  more  excited  than  I  was,  because  he 
knew  that,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Ram- 
bler was  his  own  property.  To  show  his  en- 
thusiasm as  well  as  skill  in  wheeling  he  ran 
and  Jumped  astride  the  new  wheel  before  he 
,had  even  had  hold  of  It  long  enough  to  know 
how  to  handle  it.  Now,  friends,  this  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  I  suppose  almostany  boy  of  a  doz- 
en years  will  do  it.  But  Just  consider  a  minute. 
Suppose  that,  fifty  years  ago,  such  a  machine 
had  Deen  shown  to  the  people,  and  some  voung- 
ster  had  sprung  on  to  it  in  that  way.    The 


wheel  itself  can  not  stand  alone  at  all;  but  a 
boy  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  Jumps  into  the 
saddle  as  he  would  lump  on  to  a  colt.    Accord- 


mechanics,  both  the  boy  and  the  wheel  would 
go  rolling  and  tumbling.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  new  wheel  received  the  shock  with  scarce- 
ly a  shake  or  tremor;  and  he  sat  on  it  as  secure- 
ly as  if  he  were  on  a  hitching-post.  Of  course, 
the  moment  his  foot  struck  the  pedal  the  wheel 
was  under  motion.  It  went  crooked  a  little 
for  a  few  yards;  but  very  soon  the  wheel  and 
the  rider  were  in  accord.  If  the  readers  of 
Gleaninob  could  see  Huber  go  through  with 
some  of  his  antics  on  his  Rambler,  riding  first 
entirely  on  the  crank  on  one  side,  with  one  foot 
out  in  the  air,  then  doing  the  same  on  the  other, 
then  crawling  all  over  the  machine,  even  get- 
tinsT  down  under  the  top  bar.  the  wheel  mean- 
while going  as  steadily  as  if  it  were  some  old 
family  horse— if  our  readers,  I  say.  could  see 
him  go  through  these  tricks,  I  would  give— oh! 

a  great  big  lot  of potatoes. 

Well,  I  started  for  the  celery- farm  of  Jordan 
Brothers  <&  Co.,  at  Creston.    I  had  not  visited 
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them  before,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  this  spring. 
I  knew  something  what  to  expect,  however,  for 
the  season  has  been  exceedingly  favorable.  I 
reached  there  just  as  the  sun  stood  at  the  right 
angle  to  make  the  beantifal  rows  of  plants 
show  forth  like  threads  of  green  and  gold,  as 
they  extend  away  off  in  the  distance  over  more 
than  forty  acres  of  the  rich  black  loam.  I  have 
tried  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  celery- 
farm  before;  but  words  do  not  seem  to  do  it 
Justice.  Friend  Jordan  told  me  there  had  been 
several  attempts  made  to  photograph  the  field; 
but  the  camera  does  seem  to  "*  catch-on  "  to  the 
black  earth  and  brilliant  green.  Another  thing 
that  makes  this  spot  so  enchanting  is  that  here 
this  branch  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
such  perfect  system  and  mathematical  pre- 
cision. The  plants  are  raised  in  the  green- 
house, as  I  have  before  described;  then  trained 
women  transplant  them  into  boxes  that  are 
afterward  set  in  the  outdoor  hot- beds  and 
cold-frames.  This  spring  they  have  discarded 
cloth,  and  every  thing  Is  covered  with  glass 
sashes.  When  the  sun  is  too  hot,  the  sashes 
are  either  whitewashed  or  covered  with  shut- 
ters. They  have  *'  caught  on  "  to  the  same  idea 
that  I  expressed  in  our  last  issue — close-fitting 
sashes  keep  the  air  and  soil  damp  around  the 
plants  better  than  cloth  or  anv  thing  else  that 
permits  too  much  air  to  pass  through. 

After  the  plants  are  sufiBclently  rooted  then 
they  can  have  air  and  sun;  and  they  take  pains 
that  they  are  well  hardened  off  in  this  way  be- 
fore they  go  to  the  fields.  The  ground  is  mark- 
ed off  with  a  machine  that  makes  a  furrow 
deep  enough  to  hold  a  little  stream  of  water. 
The  same  machine  also  fixes  the  distances  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed  apart.  Each  plant, 
when  put  out,  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  holding 
sufficient  soil  so  there  is  really  a  little  sod  of 
earth  and  roots  attached  to  each  plant.  I  have 
mentioned  thi!<  before;  but  it  will  bear  telling 
over  again.  The  result  is,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  dies— perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  vacancies. 

I  found  quite  a  gang  of  men  and  boys  at  work, 
the  boys  dropping  the  plants:  and  each  man 
and  boy  will  set  ever  so  many  thousand  plants 
in  a  day;  no  matter  how  hot  the  sun  shines, 
nor  how  dry  the  weather  is,  a  man  trained  for 
the  business  keeps  a  stream  of  water  constantly, 
running  in  the  furrow,  ahead  of  each  on,e  of  the 
planters.  The  Golden  Self  blanching  is  at 
present  rather  taking  the  lead  for  early  celery. 

THE  NEW  CELERY  CULTURE  AQSUCCESS.* 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Messrs.  Jordan 
Bros.  &  Co.  have  succeeded  in  making  this 
thing  work  beautifullv;  after  the  experiments 
of  last  season,  perhaps  half  an  acre  Is  growing 
in  this  way.  The  rows  of  celery  are  7  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  are  6  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  But  the  great  essential  to  success  is  not 
only  plenty  of  water,  but  the  very  richest  of 
compost  that  can  be  made.  By  the  way.  Jor- 
dan Bros.  &  Co.  are  purchasing  stable  manure 
now  from  the  great  cities  by  the  carload.  They 
get  it  wherever  they  can  find  it  best  and  cheap- 
est; and  they  are  working  now  entirely  with 
stable  manure,  using  no  chemical  fertilizers 
whatever.  And  that  is  just  what  I  expected, 
for  celery-growing  especially  Great  comnost 
heaps  as  large  as  a  barn  were  located  at  differ- 
ent points  near  the  railroad  track.  The  manure 
and  muck  are  worked  over  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly decomposed  and  composted;  and  then 
it  is  spread  over  their  more  than  sixty  acres; 
but  for  the  new  celery  culture  they  work  It  in 
tremendous  doses.  It  is  almost,  both  in  looks 
and  smell,  like  an  old  barnyard.  When  I  was 
there  some  of  the  plants  were  nearly  a  foot 
high;  and  I  expressed  some  surprise  because 


the  weeds  bad  notobeea  cut  oat  so  very  thor- 
oughly as  out  on  the  broad  acres  where  the 
rows  were  four  or  five  feet  apart.  | 
•^"  Why,  Mr.  Jordan,  don't  yon  want  to  get 
this  'pussley'  out  of  here?  Surely  you  don't 
want  the  weieds  in  the  way  in  your  new  celery 
culture." 

**  Mr.  Boot,  how  much  harm  can  weeds  do 
when  the  celery- tops  get  above  them  and  shut 
out  every  bit  of  daylight?" 

"  Well,  I  declare!  there  is  another  new  kink 
after  all.  This  very  rich  soil,  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  weeds,  dtocourages  them;  for  the 
celery,  after  it  once  gets  a  little  ahead,  is  too 
much  for  even  *  pussley.' " 
~^ust  then  a  bell  rang,  and  the  small  boys  be- 
gan to  scamper.  I  supposed  it  was  supper- 
time,  and  thought  the  boys  must  be  hungry; 
but  Mr.  Jordan  said  it  was  quitting  time,  six 
o'clock.  And  then  it  Just  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  been  looking  around  there,  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  I  was  four- 
teen miles  from  home.  Oh !  by  the  way,  there 
was  a  little  group  of  bovs  off  a  little  piece  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  This  group  came  along 
a  little  more  leisurely  belli nd  the  rest;  and  as 
they  walked  on  ahead  of  me,  I  noticed  a  pecul- 
iar motion  in  their  walk.  There  was  a  little 
bit  of  swing,  such  as  you  often  seen  girls  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  put  on.  They  walked  as  if 
they  were  swinging  their  skirts;  but  there  were 
no  skirts  at  all.  They  were  simply  boys'  blue 
overalls.  One  of  them  looked  around,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  I  noticed  that  the  "  boys  ** 
were  all  girls.  Now,  do  .not  scold.  You  can 
not  blame  the  wheels  altogether  for  the  bloom- 
er costume.  •!  do  not  think  these  girls  wore 
bloomers  after  all.  A  year  ago  I  noticed  they 
had  girls—that  is,  small  girls— weeding  onions, 
working  on  their  knees  astride  the  rows.  The 
boys  got  over  the  plants  without  mussing  them 
up  or  breaking  them  down;  but  the  girls,  even 
though  they  wore  short  skirts,  evidently  did 
much  more  damage  to  the  plants.  Well,  this 
year  they  have  given  up  the  skirts  entirely.  I 
do  not  know  that  you  can  call  their  clothing 
bloomers,  but  it  [a  auapted  to  their  work.  If 
their  mothers  are  poor  and  needy,  they  will 
not  need  to  say,  a^  some  others  nave  said, 
*•  Why,  how  much  my  girls  would  help  if  they 
could  work  in  the  onion  fields  and  earn  money 
as  the  boys  do!"  Mind  you,  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  that  this  is  just  the  thing  to  do;  but  I 
am  only  suggesting.  If  my  girls  were  at  work 
in  this  way,  L  should  want  some  good  Christian 
man  near  by  tj  look  after  them;  and  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  this  crowd  ot  workers  were 
In  charge  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  and 
I  happen  to  know  he  is  a  most  excellent  and 
exemplary  Christian  man. 

I  think  I  never  climbed  the  hills— a  long 
string  of  them  that  we  meet  about  halfway 
home— with  the  ease  that  I  did  on  this  trip. 
My  new  wheel  just  bounded  up  hill  and  down; 
and  although  I  have  enjoyed  beautiful  sunsets 
all  my  life,  I  think  I  never  before  enjoyed  one 
as  I  did  this  time.  It  was  the  effects  of  that 
wheel-ride.  Let  me  go  back.  When  I  first 
started  out  that  afternoon  I  did  not  feel  like 
riding.  I  went  principally  because  I  knew 
I  needed  it  to  start  my  circulation.  After  I  bad 
ridden  two  or  three  miles,  had  I  consulted  my 
feelings  at  that  time  I  should  have  said  there 
was  not  any  fun  in  wheel-riding,  after  all,  and 
I  actually  felt  as  if  I  should  rather  go  back 
home.  I  reached  home  just  as  the  moon  was 
up,  so  it  was  my  pleasure  to  enjoy  a  sunset  and 
amoonH^e.  Oh  how  things  had  changed  in  just 
one  sfwrt  afternoon !  Why,  I  didn't  get  business 
arranged  so  I  could  get  away  until  almost  three 
o'clock.    I  felt  happy  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
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nnUl  after  nine  o'clock,  and  did  not  have  time 
for  my  afternoon  nap  either.  Just  as  I  was 
dropping  off  into  a  deiicioos  and  peaceful  sleep, 
one  of  my  favorite  texts  came  to  mind,  and  I 
said  aloud, ''  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life:"  and  Mrs. 
Root,  who  had  not  gone  to  sleep  either,  respond- 
ed. '*  Yes,  dear  husband,  gooaness  and  mercy 
will  follow  you  if  you  always  hold  fast  to  your 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  and  I  think  yon  will.'* 


OUR    8TBAWBERRY   REPORT    FOR    1896  ;     THE  3 
TIMBRELL   STRAWBERRY. 

Just  as  we  liad  decided  to  drop  the  Tlmbrell 
from  our  list,  it  transpires  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  favorable  season,  it  is  just  show- 
ing us  what  it  can  do.  Our  rows  or  Timbrell 
are  not  only  giving  us  great  quantities  of  ber- 
ries, but  they  are  the  largest  and  ihe  most  beau- 
tifully shaped  berry,*  I  think,  I  ever  raw  in  my 
life;  and,  on  top  of  it  all,  where  they  are  al- 
lowed to  get  fully  ripe  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  nicely  colorpd.  By  picking  out  some  of  the 
best.  I  think  almost  anybody  would  call  it  the 
ideal  strawberry;  and  the  flavor  of  the  fully 
ripened  Timbrell  is  second  to  none.  When  they 
are  not  fully  ripe,  or  where  the  ground  is  not 
up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  richness, 
the  mottled  color  is  still  an  objection.  Now, 
nobody  objects  to  our  Jessie  strawberries  when 
they  have  white  tips,  or  are  even  white  on  one 
side;  but  the  Timbrell  has  a  strange  way  of 
looking  when  it  Is  not  colored  all  over.  The 
white  and  red  give  it  a  mottled  appearance, 
something  like  cheap  calico— yes,  and  even 
faded  calico  at  that ;  and  I  fear  that  the  Tim- 
brell is  to  be  discarded  just  on  account  of  this 
one  objection  ;  and  yet  when  it  first  came  out, 
nobody  seemed  to  notice  it  very  much  —  just 
looks  and  nothing  else.  But  when  even  one 
berry  of  this  sort  happens  to  get  Into  a  bdx  with 
the  calico  side  uppermost,  it  hurt**  the  appear- 
ance, not  only  of  tne  whole  box,  but  of  tne  en- 
tire lot.    Good-by,  Timbrell. 

Now.  the  Marshall  is  all  right  every  way — 
has  all  the  good  points  of  the  Timbrell,  and 
none  of  the  objections ;  but  it  does  not  bear 
evwugh  berries  — that  is,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
an  oDjection,  just  the  same  as  with  our  old 
friend  the  Gandy.  By  the  way,  we  begin  to 
think  it  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  beat  the  Ed- 
gar  Queen  — that  is.  if  you  take  it  all  around. 
The  berries  are  wonderfully  large,  and  there 
are  lots  of  them,  and  it  holds  out  well  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  objections  are,  they  are 
not  all  of  a  handsome  shape.  If  you  do  not 
have  perfect  varieties  near  by  for  fertilization 
you  will  have  a  terrible  lot  of  berries,  as  it  is  im- 
perfect. IP 

Michers  Early  gave  us  the  first  berries  to  put 
on  the  market  as  usual,  and  they  are  tiptop 
every  way— perhaps  rather  small,  especially  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  season,  but  there  are  not 
as  many  of  them,  by  a  long  way,  as  there  are  of 
the  Haverland,  that  ripens  only  three  or  four 
davs  later. 

The  Parker  Barle  is  a  splendid  berry;  but  the 
plants  must  have  plenty  of  room,  the  very  rich- 
est ground,  and  water  In  abundance.  With  all 
these  essentials  it  Is  a  most  magnificent  berry 
in  every  respect;  but  If  the  soil  Is  poor, or  water 
is  lacking,  the  plant  seems  to  get  contrary,  and 
gives  up.    By  the  way,  a  great  many  strawber- 


ries will  do  very  much  better  if  you  give  them 
plenty  of  room.  Michel's  Early,  for  instance, 
will  make  a  big  mat  of  plants  in  almost  no 
time;  but  to  get  good  large  berries,  and  to  get 
them  very  early,  the  plants  must  be  thinned 
out  and  the  runners  kept  off. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  for  our  locality,  I  believe 
our  old  friend  the  Jessie  comes  pretty  near 
standing  at  the  head.  When  we  remember 
that  it  is  a  perfect  variety,  and  furnishes  pollen 
both  early  and  late,  to  fertilize  other  varieties, 
it  seems  too  bad  that  the  Jessie,  in  many  local- 
ities, is  reported  almost  a  failure.  With  us  they 
are  of  large  size,  nice  shape,  and  so  sweet  that 
they  are  nice  eating  when  they  are  red  a  little 
on  only  one  side.  In  fact.  I  do  not  know  but  I 
prefer  them  that  way.  This  makes  it  a  little 
more  tart.  The  plant  has  nice  foliage.  Is  as 
free  from  blight  as  any,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  strawberry-grower  should  have  at  least 
one  patch  of  Jessies  to  test.  I  asked  our  boys, 
Frank  and  Fred,  what  they  thought  about  it. 
They  said  the  Jessie  and  the  Bubach  together 
have  given  us  the  largest  lot  of  fine  berries,  year 
after  year,  of  any  thing  we  have  tried.  The 
Bubacn  has  the  advantage  of  coloring  all  over, 
while  the  Jessie  is  very  often  white  on  the  un- 
der side.  During  a  very  wet  season  the  Bubach 
has  troubled  us  some  by  rotting,  even  before 
they  were  ripe;  but  during  dry  weather  we  have 
nothing  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  this  trouble  for  the  past  three  sea- 
sons, including  the  present.  To  have  the  plant 
do  its  best,  however,  they  should  be  pretty  se- 
verely thinned, so  that  each  plant  may  have  six 
or  eight  inches  of  room.  Tnin  them  out  like 
this,  and  make  the  ground  exceedingly  rich, 
and  you  will  have  berries  that  are  almost  like 
peaches  In  fact,  you  can  take  one  of  these 
great  big  fellows  and  make  several  bites  of  it  as 

you  would  of  a  peach.      ■    -  <• zz:         -'^W^ 

Dl^hink  I  have  touched  upon  all  the  straw- 
berries  we  list,  except  our  old  friend  the  War- 
field.  This  Is  ahead  of  all  others  in  color.  In 
fact,  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  the  garnet- colored 
fruit  as  it  gleams  out  among  the  green  foliage 
would  almost  of  Itself  give  It  a  place  among  the 
standard  choice  berries.  No  other  berry  in  the 
world— at  least,  none  that  I  have  ever  seen— has 
so  brilliant  and  deep  a  color.  In  my  early  life 
as  a  jeweler  I  used  to  have  something  to  do 
with  valuable  .<ttones,  and  the  garnet  was  al- 
ways my  favorite;  and  I  scarcely  ever  catch 
sight  of  the  Warfield  berries  without  thinking 
of  a  cluster  of  garnet^.  Aside  from  its  beauty 
it  has  a  brisk,  sparkling,  tart  flavor,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  berry.  It  is  also  a  beauti- 
fully shaped  berry— there  are  no  awkward  mon- 
strosities. Its  sole  fault  is  that  it  is  small ;  but 
this  Is  generally  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  sends 
out  so  many  runners  that  the  plants  stand  too 
thick,  even  the  first  season.  On  that  account 
we  get  nicer  berries  from  plants  set  out  In  the 
fall.  Thin  them  out  till  they  stand  at  least  five 
inches  apart  each  way.  then  give  them  ground 
that  is  made  exceedingly  rich  and  mellow,  and 
you  will  not  only  have  clusters  of  small  garnets, 
but  here  and  there  a  great  berry  that  ought  to 
make  anybody  fall  In  love  with  strawberries 
just  to  look  at.    It  is  an  imperfect  variety. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  June  we  had  10  cents  for  our 
berries.  They  are  now  Scents.  With  the  cool 
nights  we  have  been  having  for  three  or  four 
days  past,  I  think  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
very  great  glut  in  the  market.  They  are  ripen- 
ing so  gradually  that  people  manage  to  take 
them  at  fair  prices. 

It  is  now  June  10.  and  most  of  our  berries 
have  got  past  their  best,  but  the  Parker  Earle 
is  just  In  its  prime.  The  boys  are  inclined  to 
think  with  myself,  that,  all  things  considered. 
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it  rather  takes  the  lead  —  at  least,  as  It  is  this 
season;  that  isjf  I  could  have  only  one  straw- 
berry, from  the  present  standpoint  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  one  would  be  the  Parker  Earle. 
First,  it  is  a  oerfect  variety;  second,  it  bears  al- 
most as  many  berries  as  even  the  Haverland— ' 
not  ouite,  perhaps,  but  it  comes  pretty  near  it; 
third,  it  is  handsome,  colors  up  nicely,  is  of  good 
color,  good  size,  beautiful  shape,  and  in  quality 
is  equal  to  almost  any  berry  we  have.  Mrs. 
Root  wanted  some  extra-fine  berries  because  we 
were  going  to  have  company,  and  I  gave  her 
some  Parker  Earles.  She  gave  me  another 
point  in  its  favor  that  I  had  never  thought  of. 
It  has  a  long  pear-shaped  neck  — a  beautiful 
glossy  neck,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  easiest  berry 
to  pull  off  the  stem  of  any  berry  grown.  This 
pear-shaped  neck  tapers  down  so  that  the  green 
sepals  oroject  out  just  right  to  be  caught  by 
the  fingers.  She  prepared  three  quarts  for  ta- 
ble use  in  Just  no  time.  That  same  evening  a 
peck  of  Timbrells  was  left  by  mistake  after 
everybody  had  gone  home,  and  it  was  Saturday 
night,  so  thev  had  to  be  canned.  Well,  while 
the  Parker  Earle  is  the  nicest  berry  in  exist- 
ence for  preparing  for  canning,  she  declared  the 
Timbrell  to  be  the  worst.  The  calyx  is  tight 
down  to  the  berry  of  the  Timbrell,  and  is  hard 
to  pull  off;  in Jact.  you  may  have  to  break  the 
stem,  and  then  pull  off  the  green  leaves  piece  by 
piece.  Now,  this  is  quite  an  item  for  the  house- 
wife. Right  here  perhaps  I  might  mention  one 
objection  sometimes  made  to  the  Parker  Earle. 
It  contains  a  good  many  seeds,  and  they  are  of 
pretty  good  size. 

I  mention  these  points  in  detail  that  you  may 
get  a  glimpse  of  how  many  needful  things  there 
are  that  go  to  make  up  the  *'  best  strawberry  in 
the  world."  It  Is  not  always  a  good  thing  to 
have  strawberries  slip  too  easily  out  of  the  ca- 
lyx, because  they  do  not  keep  nearly  as  well  in 
tnat  way  as  when  picked  with  the  stems  on. 
And,  by  thd  way,  the  Parker  Earle  and  every 
other  strawberry  should  be  picked  by  the  stems 
—  not  clawed  off,  pulling  the  berries  loose  like 
raspberries,  instead  of  picking  them.  My  opin- 
ion is,  the  Parker  Earle  is  just  as  good  **to 
stem  **  as  the  Shuckless,  and  I  have  examined 
both.  Of  course,  there  is  complaint  that  the 
Parker  Earle  does  not  succeed  In  every  locality. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  if  you 
give  it  plenty  of  manure  and  an  abundance  of 
water,  with  the  ground  underdrained  and  all 
worked  up  lust  right.  It  will  always  be  a  suc- 
cess; and  when  used  with  other  varieties  it  pro- 
longs the  season  quite  a  little.  Our  folks  are 
now  saying  they  would  like  to  have  strawber- 
ries the  year  round.  Perhaps  we  can  not  very 
well  have  that  in  our  climate,  but  we  can  great- 
ly prolong  the  season  bv  planting  Michel's  Ear- 
ly for  first  and  Parker  Earle  for  last.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  of  an  earlier  berry  than  Mi- 
chel's Early  or  a  later  one  than  Parker  Earle— 
that  is,  a  real  good  later  one  — I  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  few  sample  plants.  With  the  abun- 
dant rains  we  have  been  having  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  the  prospect  is  we  shall  be 
able  to  fill  orders  for  plants  — at  least  small  or- 
ders—  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  This  will 
refer,  however,  principally  to  the  earlier  varie- 
ties. The  Parker  Earle  is  so  "busy  "  just  now 
ripening  its  great  luscious  berries  that  it  has 
not  really  time  or  strength  to  send  out  many 
runners. 

There,  I  hope  you  have  all  been  enjoying 
strawberries  during  the  past  month  as  we  have 
Wn  doing  here  in  Medina. 

8ACALINE. 

In  answer  to  several  Inquiries,  I  would  say 
that  sacallne,  at  the  present  writing,  even  in 
our  rich  plant-beds,  is  only  4  or  5  feet  high.    I 


thought  if  it  grew  17  feet,  as  the  catalogs  claim, 
on  ordinary  ground,  possibly  It  might  grow  25 
or  30,  or  possibly  as  tall  as  the  giant  bamboo  in 
Florida,  if  I  put  it  in  the  rich  plant-beds.  Of 
course,  it  did  not  do  much  last  season,  but  I 
supposed  It  was  getting  rooted;  but  the  preseot  « 
indications  are  that  it  will  not  do  much  better 
this  year.  Perhaps  I  gave  it  too  good  a  chance. 
A  plant  that  I  put  In  nard  ground  near  a  slop- 
drain  seems  to  be  of  a  little  healthier  color;  bat 
none  of  them  so  far  come  anywhere  near  what 
the  catalogs  represent. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Qardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

The  Cincinnati  Surburhan  News,  speaking  of  the 
book  **  Domestic  Economy,"  says,  *^ It  is  the  most 
helpful  book  of  the  century,  and  any  one  getting 
and  reading  it  will  have  more  for  the  money  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source."  We  mail 
it  for  40  ctB.,  although  it  Is  a  dollar  book. 

THB  EARLY  PEABODT  RED  YAM. 

Since  reducing  the  price  to  26  cts.  per  100,  there 
has  been  a  regular  stampede  for  the  plants:  and  we 
have  been  behind  somewhat  in  filling  orders;  but 
we  have  just  been  putting  on  the  glass  sashes  dui^ 
ing  the  oool  weather,  and  pushing  them  to  their 
utmost,  and  shall  probably  have  plenty  of  plants  by 
the  time  this  reaches  you.  As  they  are  an  early 
variety  they  will  succeed  in  most  localities  if  the 
plants  are  put  out  anvtlme  between  now  and  the 
middle  of  July.  Price  i6  cts.  per  100.  If  wanted  by 
mail,  60  cts.  per  100,  postpaid. 

THE  WHITTAKBR  ONION. 

On  page  758  of  our  issue  for  Oct.  1, 1895,  we  flod  the 
following  in  regard  to  these  onions: 

Before  pulling-tlme  1  notloed  from  fire  to  MTen  onions,  or  a 
bnnrh  like  the  one  1  went  you  br  mall,  apparently  lyinir  loo«e 
on  the  bunch  of  lanrer  one«.  the  larire  oneH  vet  grreen.  and  the 
unall  bunch  ripe  and  ready  to  pick  ap,  as  they  were  loose,  mad 
lay  unattached. 

Well,  this  Is  Just  the  way  our  Whitlakers  are  be- 
having now;  and  as  I  have  never  heard  of  this 
belonging  to  any  other  onion,  I  think  it  must  be 
peculiar  to  these;  and  we  have  so  many  mature 
ripened  small  onions  or  sets  that  have  grown  In  this 
way  that  we  offer  them  for  sale  at  16  cts.  a  quart 
If  wanted  bv  mail,  add  10  ols.  more  for  post  age  and 
packing-  Why,  it  really  reminds  one  of  picking  up 
ripe  chestnuts  undir  the  trees,  to  see  tliese  dry 
onions  loose  and  fully  ripened  up  right  on  top  of 
the  irround.  It  occurs  In  this  way.  as  nearly  as  I 
can  discover:  When  the  onion  is  in  rich  mellow  soil, 
it  divides  or  breaks  up,  as  It  were,  in  so  short  a  time 
that  some  of  the  divisions  get  pushed  out  so  .that 
they  have  no  root  attachment  to  the  ffround;  ac- 
cordingly the  onion  stops  growing,  and  the  top  with- 
ers down  and  dries  up  prematurely.  The  growing 
crowds  It  out  so  that  it  finally  lies  on  top  beside  the 
growlnfr  stalks;  and  these  onions  are  just  right  14> 
plants  for  they  are  exactly  the  same  kind  I  put  in 
the  ground  last  fall.  We  have  now  full-sized  onions 
four  inches  across,  and  they  are  still  growing.  Just 
imagine  a  green  patch  like  this,  with  the  ground 
full  of  onions,  and  onions  that  have  stood  right 
there  all  winter  long,  and  yet  not  a  seed-stalk  In  the 
whole  PHt<!h. 

Our  White  Multipliers  are  also  doing  better  than 
they  have  done  before,  and  some  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently mature  so  that  we  can  furnish  mature  sets 
or  onions  for  planting,  at  the  same  price  as  the 
above.  

now  TO  OUOW  CBLBRT  ANYWHERE. 

This  comes  from  KalamHZOo,  Mich.  It  is  a  book 
of  112  pag-es.  very  coarse  print,  heavily  "leaded,"  so 
there  is  really  but  a  small  amount  of  matter  on  each 
pag-e.  There  are  no  cms  in  the  book  at  all  except 
those  loaned  the  publisher  by  the  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements.  A  great  part  of  them 
come  from  the  Planet  Jr.  people.  The  hookte 
neatly  bound ;  and,  judf^ing  from  the  price  of  agrf- 
cuitural  books  in  general,  we  mUht  expect  the 
price  to  be  76  cents,  or  possibly  11.00;  but  the  pub- 
lishers want  82.28  for  It.  The  book  contains  a  good 
deal  that  is  valuable.    I  believe  it  is  dear  up  to  the 
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times  on  celery  culture.  But  the  desorfptlouB  are 
ezceedlnglT  brief,  and  one  would  be  hardly  likely  to 
understttDd  a  great  part  of  it  unless  he  was  familiar 
with  the  methods  uiied  for  growing  celery  on  a  large 
scale.  For  the  average  novice,  Oreiner's  little  book, 
"Celery  for  Profit,"  at  26  cents,  will  be  worth  very 
much  more  than  this  l2wB6  book.  There  is  an  idea 
in  chapter  46  that  may  be  worth  the  price  of  me 
book,  in  regard  to  making  a  machine  to  mark  a 
place  for  the  plants,  to  be  used  in  the  soft  muck. 
As  there  is  no  picture  of  the  device,  however,  to 
guide  the  reader,  it  is  not  very  clear  after  all.  I 
will  explain  it  briefly  by  asking  the  reader  to  notice 
the  marking  boards  we  have  several  times  pictured 
and  described  in  Gleanings— in  fact,  there  is  one 
on  page  437  of  our  last  issue.  Now,  on  damp  earth, 
when  you  lift  up  the  board  the  soil  sometimes  sticks 
to  the  pins.  Toe  new  arrangement  is  to  have  a 
board  with  holes  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set. 
Lay  the  board  on  top  of  your  celery-bed,  and  step 
on  it  Now  have  a  marker  made  so  that  the  proper- 
sized  pins  go  down  through  the  holes  in  the  board 
Sou  are  standing  on.  In  this  way  you  can  make  a 
irge  number  of  holes  at  once.  When  you  lift  out 
your  board  or  machine  holding  tlie  pegs  or  dibbles, 
the  soilis  not  broken  up  and  tne  surface  made  un- 
even, because  the  board  you  are  standing  on  keeps 
It  in  place.  This  board  also  compacts  the  soil,  and 
answers  much  the  same  purpose  as  tramping  with 
the  feet.      . 

There  are  62  chapters  In  the  book:  but  when  we 
remember  that  some  whole  chapter.'*  contain  only 
eight  lines  of  print,  we  see  the  book  does  not  cover 
so  very  much  ground  after  all.  I  know  a  good  many 
people  object  to  my  plan  of  Judging  the  value  of  a 
boolc  from  1  he  amount  of  matter  it  contains.  Not^ 
withstandinir.  I  am  quite  sure  the  average  gardener, 
when  he  pays  $12.25  for  a  book  on  celery,  or  on  any 
other  subject,  will  expect  more  than  what  can  be 
easily  put  into  a  2ft-cent  pamphlet.  The  book  may 
be  had  of  the  Union  Seed  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MBW  BBUL.LBTIN8  ON  AORICULTURB. 

First  we  have  Bulletin  No.  30,  from  the  United 
States  Dep.'irtment  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Onion 
Culture."  This  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  of 
special  value  to  me  because  it  16  written  with  the 
sole  view  of  informing  the  people:  and  the  author. 
R.  L.  Wiitts,  has  treated  the  whole  matter  in  a  most 
masterly  and  unbiased  way.  All  the  new  varieties 
are  noticed.  The  descriptions  are  carefully  given, 
and  the  methods  now  employed  where  onions  are 
raised  by  the  square  mile  are  fully  described.  He 
also  gives  a  fair,  unbiased  opinion  of  the  plan  of 
growinsr  onions  by  tnuisplantlng.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  I  have  asked  in  these  pagen  whether 
anybody  could  tell  me  what  the  real  alfference  is 
between  the  white  multiplier,  potato  onions,  and 
shallots.  Well,  friend  Watts  straightens  it  out.  He 
says  the  rellow  and  white  multipliers  are  only  vari- 
eties of  the  potato  onion.  The  large  yellow  potato 
onion,  however,  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
comparatively  f> ma II  white  multiplier.  He  defines 
shallotA  as  follows:  **They  dilfer  from  the  potato 
onions  in  the  fact  that  they  throw  up  an  oct'asional 
seed-shoot,  and  also  that  the  bulbs  altPdgs  multiply, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  small  potato  onions."  I/et 
me  explain  further:  Potato  onions  divide  only  when 
you  plant  a  large  one.  If  you  plant  a  small  onion, 
it  simply  grows  large;  but  the  snallots  always  split, 
up  and  maltlply,  whether  you  plant  large  ones  or 
small  ones,  or  whether  yoli  plant  in  spring  or  fall. 
Shallots  are  also  the  best  keeper  of  any  thing  I 
know  of  in  the  onion  family.  They  may  be  kept  dry 
and  hard  clear  over  winter,  away  into  June.  The 
white  multipliers  keep  a  good  deal  the  same  way, 
but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  shallots  in  this  respect. 
The  Whittuker  onion  that  I  have  spoken  of  several 
times  seems  to  be  a  very  large-sized  and  exceeding- 
ly hardy  potato  onion.  It  winters  far  better  than 
any  other  onion  I  have  seen,  short  of  the  Egyptian; 
at  the  same  time  it  makes  a  bulb  about  as  large  as 
the  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

This  onion  bulletin  may  be  had  on  application,  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  30,  Onion 
Culture. 

Another  valuable  bulletin.  No.  48,  comes  from 
Urbana,  III.  It  is  entitled,  "  Composition  and  Dlges- 
tibill^  of  Com  Ensilage,  Cow-pea  Bnnilage,  Soja- 
ttean  Snsilage,  and  Corn  Fodder."  From  the  sum- 
mary at  the  end  of  the  book  we  find  that  ensiiafre 
made  from  the  cow  pea  furnishes  **  more  protein 
and  total  energy  than  the  clover  hay." 


SEBD   POTATOES  TO  BB  GIVEN  AWAT. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  given  away  some- 
thing over  half  of  the  600  bushels.  But  we  have  yet 
remaining  16  bushels  each  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron;  Monroe  Seedling,  48  bushels: 
Freeman,  78,  and  Snowflake.  5.  The  above  are  all 
91  00  per  barrel :  and  we  will  give  one  barrel,  either 
whole  or  made  up  as  you  wish,  to  any  person  who 
sends  us  $1.00  for  Glbanings,  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture, and  Olbanings  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
you  choose.  Besides  the  above  we  have  66  bushels 
of  the  new  Craig  at  $2.00  per  bnrrel.  You  can  have 
half  a  barrel  for  every  dollar  you  send  us  for 
Gleanings,  or  a  whole  barrel  for  every  $2.00  sent. 
Seconds  are  all  gone  except  18  bushels  of  Lee's 
Favorite.  These  are  60  ou.  per  barrel.  Two  barrels 
given  for  every  dollar  sent  us  for  Gleanings. 
These  are  not  strictly  seconds:  but  they  are  so  badly 
sprouted,  and  so  soft  In  consequence  of  being  early 
potatoes,  that  we  put  them  in  at  the  price  of  sec- 
onds. They  will,  however,  give  very  good  crops  if 
planted  at  once— whole,  sprouts  and  all.  We  nave 
done  this  bo  many  years  successfully  that  we  know 
whereof  we  write.  We  also  have  small  lots  of  the 
following:  White  Bliss  Triumph,  second  crop,  1 
bushel;  price  12.50  per  bushel.  Livingston's  Banner, 
H  bushel;  Burpee's  Extra  Barly, 2 bushels;  Bveritt's 
Six  Weeks,  H  bushel;  price  of  the  three  latter,  $1.00 
per  bushel. 

Last,  but  not  least,  m  bushels  of  Manum's  Enor- 
mous. This  last  barrel  reached  us  somewhere 
about  June  1st,  in  the  best  order,  firm  and  solid, 
almost  without  sprouts,  of  any  potatoes  we  ever 
saw  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  do  not  know  how 
friend  Munum  manages,  or  whether  it  is  the  potato 
rather  than  the  management.  But  for  a  tal  le 
potato  in  June  they  stand  almost  at  the  head. 
Prtce  12.00  per  bushel.  With  each  dollar's  worth  of 
the  potatoes  will  be  sent  Glbanings  for  one  year. 
We  can  send  small  lots  by  mail,  of  any  of  the  vari- 
eties mentioned.  Prices  are  given  in  our  table  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  for  May  1.  psige  866. 

Maule's  Early  Thorough  red,  for  second  crop,  is  now 
read)  to  plant.  Price,  1  lb.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.00; 
3  lbs.,  postpaid,  82.00;  H  peck,  by  express  or  freight, 
$2.00:  peck,  $8  00;  S  bushel,  $6.00;  bushel,  $8.00; 
barrel  of  11  pecks,  $16.00.  and  Gleanings  aent  one 
year  for  every  dollar  ynu  9eiid  tut  ftyr  Maule's  Thor- 
ouahhred  ptttatoof.  Of  course,  demand  and  supply 
will  have  to  fix,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  price  of  tnis 
new  potato.  I  wish  every  one  who  sees  this,  who 
has  Maule's  Thoroughred  new  potaioes  from  seed 
furnished  by  ourselves  or  by  Wm.  Henry  Maule, 
would  tell  us  how  many  they  have,  and  say  what 
they  will  take  for  them.  If  any  other  reliable  party 
offers(any  quantity  of  any  account)  them  for  sale 
at  any  lower  figure  than  I  have  fixed  above,  1  will 
meet  their  prices;  but  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  Maule's,  and  not  any  other. 
Now,  if  you  are  sorry  you  did  not  plant  some  of 
these  beautiful  potatoes  earlv  in  the  spring,  so  that 
you  might  have  some  to  sell  by  this  time,  you  can 
make  up  for  it  partially  even  vet;  you  can  plant 
them  now  and  get  a  good  crop,  without  any  trouble, 
before  frost— that  is,  unless  you  are  in  a  terribly 
frosty  locality. 

SPRAY-PUMPS. 

While  it  is  rather  late  to  use  spray-pumps  for  fruit- 
trees,  it  is  not  too  late  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
spravlng  potato-vines  for  bugs.  On  the  second  and 
I  tliird  cover  pages  of  this  issue  you  will  find  our  line 
'  of  spray-pumps.  Note  our  low  prices  on  well  and 
cistern  pumps.  As  we  have  an  extra  stock  of  Little 
Giant  and  Moherman  brass  spray-pumps  we  olTor 
these  at  the  following  special  prices  from  now  till 
Aug.  1 : 

Little  Giant  at  $2.25  each ;  8  for  *6.00. 

Moherman  at  12.00  each;  8  for  $.')  40. 

This  is  without  pipe  extension,  but  with  two  noz- 
zles, both  spray  and  sprinkler.  This  is  an  excellent 
pump  for  washing  buggies,  whitewashing  chicken- 
houses,  and  catching  runaway  swarms,  as  well  as  its 
legitimate  use  in  spraying  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  get  u  bargain. 

.IAPANE8E  BUCKWHEAT. 

Now  is  the  time  for  sowing  Japanese  buckwheats 
and  we  have  a  trood  supply  of  seed  which  we  will 
f^eU  at  the  following  special  prices  while  the  supply 
lasts:  Peck,  25c;  H  bush.,  60c;  1  bush.,  80c:  2  bush, 
bag,  $1.50;  10  bushels,  $7.00.  Bag  to  ship  In  iucluded 
in  each  case. 
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J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO. 

Will  send  queens  that  are  carefully 
reared  from  their  superior  strain  of 
Italians  at  the  following  prices: 

TestPd  queens,  80c  each :  f  9.00  per 
doz.  UntesU'd  queens,  eOc  each, 
WOO  per  doz. 

Orders  filled  by  return  mail,  and 
satisfacilon  guaranteed. 

Loreauville,  Louisiana. 


PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATm 

Ham  Na  Sna  in  Brood-fratm&m, 

Thin   Flat 'Bottom  Foundatm 

Bm  no  nihb0M  U  thf  Svplu  JLmij. 
Being  the  cleanest.  It  is  usually  workec 
the  quickest  of  any  foundation  made. 

J.  VAN  DEUSEN  &  SONS. 
12tfdb      3ole  flaniifacturers. 
Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  wriUiur  advertlwer*  mention  this  paper. 

Will  pay  23c  per  lb.  cash,  or  «6c  In  trade,  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  U.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  thonc 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  88o  for  />e«f  feleeted  tmx. 
Old  eomhs  inu  not  be  accepted  under  any  eoneid- 
erition. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mall  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as 
a  general  thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

THB  A.  I.  HaOT  CO.,  Medina.  O. 


The  New  Cerneil  Smeker. 


1       Clieap, 
I       Strong, 
Serviceable, 
targe  Size. 


.Ill AT  TUP  TUIMO  ^^'^  those  who  want  a 
%IUO  I  I  nt  I  niNG  flrst-cliiss  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup.  3 j^  Inches:  curved 
nozzle,  hluffod  so  as  to  swinji  back :  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
Corneil  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  30 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Cornell  smoker  Is  a  Dandv  with  a  bijjr  D.  I  have  been  us 
Inif  it  to-day  on  I  he  croHKCft  colony  of  bees  I  ever  saw.  I  thini* 
I  could  drt ve  a  bulhiug  w lih  It.  8.  R,  Aurtik. 

Ainltyvllle,  N.  Y..  Oct.  16. 

Price  11.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  If  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA.  OHIO. 


If  You  Want  Bees 

w     .....     ..    ^  That  will  just 

roll    in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 
the  result  of  17  years'  careful  breeding. 
Have  never  seen  such  induKtrious,  eneri^eCIc  bees.— Dr.  Lne. 
The  best  honey-gratherera  I  have.— 

C.  O.  Thomas,  Mnrrietta.  CU. 
I  never  saw  such  workers;  have  queens  from  »  breedem.- 
Sam  KniG,  Massey,  N.  a 
Warranted  oueens,  80c  each ;  8  for  $2.00.    Select 
warranted,  $1.00  each.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Bend  for  circular. 

Those  who  have  never  dealt  with  me,  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Root,  who  has  purchased  of  me  8il  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORB.  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

A  New  Method 

To  me  of  refining  wax  without  add. 
Result,  better  Comb  Foundation.  My 
prices  are  also  the  lowest. 

Job  Lot  No.  a  Polished  Sections, 

Finished  equal  to  any  No.  1.  Per  lOW. 
$1.76;  dOOC,  laiO;  8000,  $4.80;  ftSOOO.  f7.fi0. 
Also  a  full  line  of 

Hig^iasville  Supplies. 

W.J.  Finch,  Jr., 


Springfield,  ill. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department. 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  bead  at  one-half  oariua*l 
rate.  Advertisements  Intended  for  this  department  muKt  not 
exceed  five  line*,  and  tou  must  bat  yon  want  your adv't  in  thia 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  You  csn 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  yon  please;  but  all  over  flvs 
lines  will  cost  you  according  to  our  refiTular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment  is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  ezchanirei*.  Exchanffes  for 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  osa 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Korsucn  onr  re^lar  rstes  of 
to  c.  a  line  will  be  ohanred  and  tb«7  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertisements.  We  can  not  be  responsible  for  diasatitfse- 
tion  arislnir  from  these  "  swaps." 


WANTED.— To  exchangre  a  fine  younjr  Scotch  Ck)l- 
lie— thoroufirhbied  and  pediin*eed— for  a  light 
shotgrun  or  rifle.    Wynn  Snitb,  Bot  246.  Aurora,  III 


WANTED.— To   ezohantre   Italian    queens    for  a 
Clark's  cutaw^  or  Acme  harrow  and  crimson 
clover  seed.  J.  P.  Mookb,  Morgan,  Ky. 


WANTED.- To  exchangre  safety  bicycles,  and  an 
Odell  typewriter,  for  honey,  beeewax,  or  gas- 
oline  or  kerosene  engine.    J.  A.  Green,  Ottawa,  111. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  800  colonies  of  bees  for 
anything  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Opp.  Helena,  Ark. 


W 


w 


ANl'BD.— 500  L.  frames,  drawn  combs.    Will  ex- 
change bicycle  or  money.    Describe.    Address 
W.  La  Mar  Coooshalu  West  Groton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED.-On  account  of  wife's  health,  wiU  trade 
our  fine  home  and  one  of  the  best  equipped 
apiaries  in  the  State,  for  similar  property  in  lower 
altitude.    This  is  a  flue  location. 
R.  C.  AiKiN,  Loveland,  Colo. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Japanese  buckwheat  at 
""Sc  bush.,  and  comb  foundation,  for  beeswax. 
A.  P.  Lawrence,  Hickory  Comers,  Mich. 


WANTED— To exchanire  untested  Italian  queens 
and  two- frame  nuclei  for  wat-ch  or  offers. 
W  J.  FqreAand.  Ft  Deposit.  Ala. 

WANTED.— One  car  of  finest-quality  sage  comb 
and   extracted   honey,  and  several  thousand 
pounds  of  orange  blossom  honey.    We  pay  cash  on 
arrival  for  all  goods,  and  furnish  the  best  of  refer- 
ences. Bee-keepers  will  .send  samples  and  give  prices. 
J.  A.  Buchanan  &  Sons,  HolUdays  Cove.  W.  Va. 

WANTED— A  married  man  Nov.  Ist  on  a  small- 
fruit  farm,  with  experience  in  apiary,  small- 
fruit  culture,  and  marketing.  Give  reference.  Ad- 
dress L.  HoBKiNSON  Wells, 

Welcome,  MarshaU  Oa,  W.  Va. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chard.  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Paric,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 


Eleffaot  168  page  catalogue  free.   Send  for  it  before  buving.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  It.    Seed?,  Plants,  Bulb«,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  .sent 
by  mall  to  any  office  in  the  U.  8.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  frelcrht. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42iid.Year«   lOOOAcres*  29  OreeDbonseiL 

THE  STORRS  ft  HARRISON  CO..      Box  301     PaintsvilU.  0. 


"Young  Queens  by  Return  flail'* 


from  thf)  South,  bred  from  our  hardy  strain  of  Gray  CHrniolans  and  Gk>lden  Italians     Untested  queen,  76o; 
tested.  $1.60.    It  you  want  u  fine  imported  ur  a  select  test^^  breeding-queen,  or  bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus 
and  full  colonies,  we  can  f urnis-h  you  at  bi*Uitm  prices.    We  never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis. 
SatUfactitm  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART  A  CO.,  LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 


Control  Your  Swarms,  Requeen,  Etc. 

Send  2.> '^  for  ajiiii|<!<-}^  ut 

'■Veiii's  I'^Hi'ia  Si^uTil  wire 

jQueen  iL^II  l'n'UnnMKS>  wnii 

jr*iil.  Siilna  Qui^i^Ti    Hfttch- 

Ldg  lind  JfitriH^iieiriif  Caire. 

\iii\\\  best    Bee  efte]i|i(\  with 

clroiilfir  ex|jliilninK.Twv|  vo 

i'J,  cjig^os  II  ;    im.   *ft.    bv 

flTf^s  N.   D.    WEST,  Mld- 
dleburgh,  Scho.  C«.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  the  leading  supply  dealers. 

ONB  MAN  WITH  THB 
TJinON    COMBDTATION     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut 
ting    off,    Miterlng,    Rabbeting. 
Grooving,      Gaining,      Dadoing. 
Jointing    Stuir,  etc. 
of  Foot    and    Hand 
Power  MaolLinery.    iSoId  on  Trial. 
;  Catalog  Free.  l-24el 

8KNECA  FALLS  MFC.  CO.. 
44  Wat«r  St..  Sanaoa  Falla,N  V. 

Kloiip  mention  thi»  paper 

Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Bdginv-up, 
Full    Line 


Have  you  seen  it  ?  Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indiepcnsa- 
ble,  you'll  say  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  by  mall.  35  cents. 


it    Gowan 
Extractors. 


These  are  the  best.  We  are 
prHpared  to  furnish  on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches,  Z.  4,  and  6  trame  Cow- 
ans, and  2-f  rame  Novices. 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  86  page  catalog  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Mississirpi  St..  St.  Paul.  MInnesoU. 
118  nichigan  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mechanic  palls,  rialne. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


f 


Here  is  Your  Chance 

—TO  OET— 

UNTBSTBD  ITALIAN  QUBBN5  AT 
50  CBNT5  EACH  I 

These  queens  are  reared  from 
finest  imported  mothers,  and  care 
is  taken  to  produce  the  very  best. 
Safe  ai  rival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. No  disease. 
L.  H.  ROBBY,  Worthlngton,  W.Va. 


6  times  1  are  6. 

Hence  the  new  Jardlne 
Bee  Escape  is  as  good  as  six  ordinary  escapes,  be- 
cause it  has  6  doors.  We  want  every  bee-keeper  in 
America,  or  elsewhere,  to  write  at  once  for  our 
descriptive  circulars  of  this  rare  novelty  of  value. 
JAMBS  PEARSON,  Introducer, 

Qermantown,  Neb. 
James  Jardlne.  Patentee,  Ashland,  Neb; 

MOTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  CLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  OOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  **  Practical 
Hints**  win  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  ft  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BEES 


QU 

Sxnoken 


NS 


8xnoker8j8ections , 

Coml)  Foundation, 
And  aU  Aplnlnm   Snppllw 
chraik      S<>nd     for 
K.  T.   VLANAtiAN,  Belleville,  111. 


If  You  Don't  Read    =  - 

My  36th  Annual  Catalog 

of  40  pages  (to  be  had  for  the  asking)  you 
will  miss  it.  A  full  line  of  best  hives  and 
fixtures,  adapted  to  this  climate,  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Also  bees  and  queens  of  my 
old  reliable  strains.  My  brand  of  XX  white 
foundation  is  unsurpassed.  1  also  offer  the 
best  brands  of  polished,  one-piece,  and  pop- 
lar sections.  If  you  doubt,  just  send  a  trial 
order  and  be  convinced. 

Oldest  and  largest  house  in  New  England- 
established  1860. . 


IV.  IV.  CARV^, 


'^^&SS^. 


MASS, 
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We  have  Just  received  a  fresh  lot  of  imported 
queens  direct  from  Italy.  They  are  all  young,  and 
came  over  In  unusually  eood  order.  Prices  are 
higher  now  than  they  will  be  next  month;  but  first 
come  first  served  In  the  choice  of  the  queens. 

BU8INS88  AT  THIS  DATS. 

We  are  all  up  on  orders,  and  are  shipping  most  of 
them  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  or  next  day.   Most  de- 

Sartments  have  been  runnlnir  11  hours  a  day  during 
[arch,  April,  and  May.  We  are  now  running  9 
hours.  Orders  keep  coming  in  at  a  lively  rate,  and 
reports  come  from  many  localities  of  flattering 
)rospect8  for  a  honey  cron.  Il  these  prospects  con- 
inue  good,  stocks  in  tne  hands  of  bee-keepers 
should  be  well  used  up  this  season. 


ti 


DOWN  00  THE  PRICES  I 

lam  having  such  good  luok  in  queen-rearing  I 
shall  sell  our  fine  ADELL  QUEENS  at  the  following 
prices: 

One  queen,  11.00;  three,  12.50;  six,  14.60,  or  one 
dozen  for  $8.00.    Safe  arrival  and  quality  goaran- 
teed.    Catalog  free. 
H.  ALLEY,  Wenham,  fUm. 

Carniolan  Queens, 

or    Bees    wm  be  soM  by  the  under- 
signed until  first  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  breeding  season  will  close. 

One  untested  queen.  11.00:  three,  fS.76;  six,  15.00. 
Tested  quet  ns,  each.  11.60,  For  nuclei,  or  full  col- 
onies, price  will  be  given  on  application. 

JOHN  ANDREWS. 
Patten's  Mills.  Wash.  Co..  N.  Y. 


CARLOAD  ORDERS. 

We  received  order  June  Ist  for  the  fourth  car  to 
Jos.  Nysewander,  for  this  season.  We  shipped  the 
same  the  next  day,  and  made  most  of  the  goods 
shipped  in  the  car  after  the  order  reached  us.  We 
have  shipped  a  fifth  car  to  Barteldes  &  Ck>.,  Denver, 
Col.,  and  expect  to  ship  a  fourth  this  month  to 
Rooky  Pord,  Col. ;  also  a  fourth  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
and  a  fourth  car  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.  We  have  taken 
severtd  contracts  for  packing-boxes,  which  will 
keep  our  machinery  busy  for  the  dull  months 
ahead.  All  together  we  are  thankful  for  what  the 
season  has  brought  us  in  the  way  of  orders. 

CREAM  SECTIONS. 

We  offer  at  special  low  prices,  to  close  out,  the 
following  sections : 
60.000  4^x1  H,  No.  1  white,  ex.  polis'd,  open  2  sides. 


WARRANTED 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

By  Return  Mail. 


10.000  4iirxm. 

30.000  4irx13£,  No.  2,  or  cream. 
20.000  4  J^xlX, 

30,000  4Jrxl?J, 


4 

'*  2 
**  4 
"  2 
*•     4 


Bred  from  a  breeder,  tested  by  Doollttle,  out  of 
1000  queens  for  his  own  use,  and  valued  at  l&O. 
Queens  60c ;  6  for  12  75.  or  $6  per  docen.  Leath6^ 
colored  queens,  from  Root*s  best  imported  stock, 
same  price.  Bees  from  mv  queens  are  good  work- 
ers on  red  clovtr.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

N.  B.— I  sent  more  than  200  queens  safely  to  CbX- 
ifornia  last  season. 

H.  O.  QUIRIN,  Bellevue.  Ohio. 

Tested  Italian  Queeas,  75c. 

Ready  to  mail  untested  queens.   Golden 
or  dark  queens  reared  from  imported  stock 
at  60  centfi  each,  no  inferior  queens  sent 
W.  A.  COnPTON,  Lynnvllle.  Tenn. 


We  offer  any  of  the  above  at  12,00  per  1000:  6000  for 
$8.00;  10.000  for  115  00.  Larger  lots  at  special  prices 
to  those  interested.  If  you  can  use  any  of  these, 
let  us  hear  from  you. 

BRB8WAX  DRCLINSD  AGAIN. 

As  the  season  is  so  nearly  over,  and  the  general 
market  continues  weak,  with  declining  prices,  we 
mark  our  quotations  down  2c  a  pound.  We  now 
pay,  til!  further  notice,  23c  cash,  26  trade,  for  aver- 
age wax  delivered  here.  We  are  always  ready  to 
receive  wax  in  large  or  small  quantities;  but  we  do 
wish  those  who  ship  would  take  a  litt'e  more  pains 
In  marking  their  lot  so  it  may  be  identified,  and 
write  us.  ut  the  same  time  inclosing  shipping-re- 
ceipt, and  tell  us  exact  gross  and  net  weights  snip- 
pea.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  shipments,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  package  is  broken  open,  and  some 
go»  e,  either  lost  or  stolon.  When  you  give  us  the 
weigiit  you  shipped,  we  can  make  claim  for  the 
shortage  if  there  is  enough  worth  while.  If  you  do 
not  take  the  precautions  noted  above  it  may  result 
in  loss  to  you.  We  have  on  baud  now,  and  general- 
ly have,  most  of  the  time,  several  lots  which  we  can 
not  identify  l)ecHU8e  shipper  did  not  take  necessary  i 
precaution  in  shipping. 

ANOTHER  POWDER-flCN    FOR  DRY  PARIS  ORBKN. 

Hotchkiss  Bros.,  of  Walllngford.  Ct..  have  sent  us, 
to  tt'st,  another  powder-gun.  This  one  is  rather 
simpler  in  some  respects  than  the  Leggett,  spoken 
of  In  a  previous  issue.  Instead  of  high  gearing  It 
has  spur-wheels  and  a  chain,  something  like  the 
chain  of  a  bicycle.  I  think  it  runs  rather  easier 
than  the  other;  but  the  arrangement  of  tubes  for 
putting  the  Paris  green  right  down  on  the  potatoes, 
or  up  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Is  not  as  per- 
fect as  with  the  Leggett  gun.  This,  however,  could 
be  easily  added.  The  price  Is  only  $5.00,  while  the 
Leggett  is  $7..'»0.  Tlie  arrangement  for  gauging  the  i 
quantity  of  Paris  green  to  the  acre  may  not  be  as 
complete  as  with  the  I^iCggett.  It  seems,  however,  so  I 
far  as  we  have  tried  it,  to  answer  every  purpose.        | 


FOR  SALE.— A  Hammond  typewriter,  Hawkeye 
camera,  Victor  safe,  4  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler, 
rotary  pump,  a  lot  of  Dovetailed  bee-hives,  com- 
plete, an  8x10  rotary  printing-press  and  outfit  of 
type  and  fixtures,  electrotypes,  etc  Write  for 
I  prices.  Also  have  a  surplus  of  transplanted  stocky 
tomato  plante.  Beauty,  Ignotum,  and  Matchless  at 
[  18.00  per  M.  Carefully  packed. 

CHRISTIAN  WBCKB5SER.  Niagarm  Falls.  N.  Y. 
'  Please  mentfon  this  pM>er 


Hard 

to 
Beat. 


Queens  reared  under  the  favora- 
ble conditions  of  a  honey-flow  are 
best.  I  have  a  fine  lot  ready  to 
mall ;  plenty  coming  on,  at  75  cts.; 
six  for  $3.76;  doE.  |6!76;  either  light 
or  6  banded.  Warranted  delivered 
safe  at  your  P.  O. 
J.  B.  CASE.  Port  Orange.  Vol.  Co..  Fla. 

PRICES  REDUCED!  S.tfer"Z  SSpS% 
your  stock  while  prices  are  low  and  the  iioney 
season  is  on.  Good  queens,  from  the  best  at 
I  Italian,  pure  bred,  stock  either  Leather  or  Golden. 
Your  choice.  My  Golden  Breeders  show  all  5 -band 
progeny.  Prices  as  follows:  Untested,  each.  75  cts.; 
per  doz.,  $7.00;  Tested,  11.00;  per  doz.,  110.00;  Breed- 
ers, each.  12.00.    Reference.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAW5.  Lavaca,  :»eb.  Co..  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  or   sell  a  twenty-inch 
pony  planer. 

HajAj  Mfo.  Co..  Galesville.  Wis. 


ly  planer. 
THE  Geo. 


FULL  Colonies  of  Italian  Bees  for  $4.00. 
For  particulars  see  larger  ad.  on  page 
406  this  paper.     Tested   queens  after 
June  10th,  75  cents  each,  2  for  11.26. 
Address  T.  H.  KLOBR.  436  Willow  5t.. 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  young  Italian  queens, 
warranted  pui*ely  mated,  for  a  foundation-mill, 
bee-books,  or  oflfers. 

W.  C.  Gathright,  Donna  Anna,  New  Mex. 

One  dozen  black  and  hybrid  queens  at  8a  cents 
each.    The  queens  are  young  and  strong  layers. 
C.  G.  Maksh,  Belden.  Broome  Ca.  N.  Y. 
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Dandelions  have  kept  right  along  blooming 
till  the  middle  of  June.  Stop  before  Christmas, 
1 8*po8e. 

SwEBT  CLOVER  showed  first  bloom  Jane  6. 
Every  thing  seems  in  a  harry  this  year.  Lin- 
den started  to  bloom  June  12. 

Never  saw  clover  bloom  more  abandant,bat 
ap  to  the  middle  of  Jane  bees  need  overcoats  to 
work  in.  Too  cool  and  cloady.  I*m  hoping  for 
hot  weather. 

I  didn't  know  crimson  clover  would  contin- 
ue in  bloom  so  long.  Some  that  was  sown 
more  than  a  year  ago  is  not  quite  out  of  bloom 
the  middle  of  June. 

Only  24  colonies  out  of  149  have  started  no 
qneen-cells  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  with  the 
fatore  to  hear  from.  Of  those  that  started  no 
qaeen-cells,  most  were  among  the  weaker;  but 
a  few  were  among  the  strongest.  They  had, 
however.  16  combs  each. 

C.  Davenport,  page  456,  challenges  any  T- 
soper  filler  in  the  world— beat  him  two  to  one 
with  the  section -holder.  Now,  C.  D.,  please 
give  ns  something  relative,  not  absolute.  Say 
JQSt  bow  many  seconds  it  takes  you  to  fill  240 
sections  in  section -holders  ready  to  put  on  the 
hive. 

Sweet-clover  honet  Is  very  distinct  in  fla- 
vor. I've  been  eating  it  daily  for  some  time, 
and  can  speak  with  some  authority.  Some  like 
it,  some  don't.  But  I  think  it  improves  on  ac- 
quaintance. You  can  recognize  it  by  the  smell. 
It  smells  like  sweet-clover  seed;  just  a  little 
muddy  in  appearance. 

Those  Dadants  are  wizards.  They  give 
their  bees  plenty  of  room,  and  only  three  to  five 
colonies  out  of  a  hundred  swarms.  I  give  my 
t>ees  more  room  than  the  Dadants,  and  they 
swarm  right  along— swarm  with  16  frames  and 
some  of  them  empty  combs.    Is  It "  locality  "  ? 


[When  we  give  our  bees  plenty  of  room  it  seems 
to  work  as  the  Dadants  say.  See  editorials.— 
Ed.] 

I'll  hold  up  both  hands  for  any  organiza- 
tion, new  or  old,  that  promises  benefit  to  bee- 
keepers. I'm  not  set  on  amalgamation,  but  I 
like  to  see  people  reasonable;  and  when  they 
object  to  a  thing  I  like  to  see  them  give  their 
reasons;  and  the  first  reasonable  reason  against 
amalgamation  remains  yet  to  be  given. 

Hot  water  may  be  an  excellent  thing  to 
take,  but  for  those  unaccustomed  to  it  it's  a 
pretty  hard  dose.  Lately  I've  been  taking  off 
the  raw  edge  with  a  spoonful  of  honey.  It  goes 
down  easier,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  honey 
does  any  harm.  Honey  is  a  different  thing 
from  sugar.  [The  honey  will  do  no  harm  in 
your  case;  but  for  some  others  it  would  open 
the  gates  wide  for  more  honey  and  more  sweet 
of  every  kind.— Ed.] 

I've  denied  being  a  contracMonist,  but  I  am 
not  sure  I  can  continue  the  denial.  This  year 
my  colonies  had  16  frames  in  two  stories,  and 
on  giving  supers  I  contracted  most  of  them  to  8 
frames.  I  believe  it  was  a  good  thing  to  give 
them  lots  of  room  before  harvest.  One  colony 
had  14  frames  well  filled  with  brood.  Whether 
it  is  best  to  come  down  to  8  frames  at  harvest  I 
don't  know.  [I  wish  you  did  know,  for  that  is 
just  what  I'd  like  to  know.— Ed. J 

The  other  day  I  left  some  old  black  combs 
out  in  the  rain.  When  I  shook  the  water  out 
of  them  it  was  almost  black  as  ink.  If  water 
dissolves  the  color  out  of  the  combs,  why  woa't 
honey  do  it  in  a  less  degree?  I  suspect  you'll 
get  lighter  extracted  honey  if  you  keep  a  set  of 
extracting  combs  that  have  never  been  bred  in. 
[Yes,  I  believe  it  is  generally  understood  that 
old  black  combs  darken  the  honey  somewhat.— 
Ed.] 

The  Coggshall  ree-brush  Is  a  grand  thing 
for  a  standby.  You  can  brush  the  last  bee  off 
a  comb  without  injuring  a  queen-cell  if  you 
lightly  use  the  tip  of  the  brush.  Of  course,  you 
can  smash  with  it  any  queen-cell  if  you  apply 
the  brush  flat  against   the   comb.    [You  are 
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light,  for  I  have  just  been  trying  It.  It  was 
devised  by  a  practical  man;  and  in  the  wfty  of 
a  bee-brush  It  beats  any  thing  I  ever  saw.— EJd.] 

Say,  Ernest,  are  you  crazy  too  ?  On  page 
452  you  say,  "You  may  advocate  an  Interna- 
tional Bee-keepers'  Union,  but  you  can*t  make 
bee-keepers  on  this  side  of  the  line  accept  it." 
This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  has 
been  international  from  the  start,  and  never 
any  thing  else.  Too  bad  to  have  you  lose  your 
mind.  And  I  thought  such  a  lot  of  you.  [See 
answer  to  another  straw  on' this  subject.— EId.] 

I'm  not  fool  enough  to  mix  in  that  Skylark- 
Gates  fight,  page  453;  but  if  I  were  in  Gates' 
place  I'd  tell  Skylark  that  deep  combs  are  not 
the  main  advantage  of  box  hives,  but  that  box 
hives  are  warmer  for  winter,  because  not  cooled 
off  with  a  circulating  current  of  air  around  the 
frames.  And  I'd  tell  him  that,  by  hiving  big 
swarms  in  little  hives  with  no  old  comb,  I  can 
get  whiter  sections  than  he  dare  get  over  old 
black  combs. 

Tin  rabbets  are  good,  but  one  thing  about 
them  is  bad.  Bees  don't  like  to  put  bee-glue 
on  tin  as  well  as  on  wood,  so  a  lin^  of  bee-glue 
projects  all  around  above  the  tin  against  which 
the  end  of  the  top-bar  goes;  and  when  you  go 
to  lift  out  a  frame  this  line  of  bee-glue  stops 
the  end  of  the  top-bar,  then  you  pull  and  it 
comes  up  with  a  jerk,  and  that  makes  the  bees 
mad,  and  sometimes  you're  fool  enough  to  get 
mad  too.  Perhaps  the  remedy  may  be  in  hav- 
ing the  tin  come  up  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  wood.— [The  remedy  is  warmer  weather; 
then  there  will  be  no  snap  or  jerk.— Ed.] 

I'm  biased  sometimes,  Ernest,  but  not  the 
way  you  ihought  on  page  466.  I'm  not  biased 
in  favor  of  cellar  wintering,  but  stick  to  It  just 
because  I  daren't  leave  it.  I  can't  get  rid  of 
the  notion  that  a  colony  wintered  In  the  free 
air  Is  tougher  than  one  shut  up  In  a  cellar.  I'd 
hate  to  stay  In  a  cellar  five  months  myself;  and 
if  I  live  to  be  an  old  man  I  hope  to  learn  some 
way  by  which  I  can  winter  out— I  mean  the 
bees,  not  myself.  I  just  envy  you  fellows  who 
can  winter  out.  [You  can't  get  "  rid  of  the  no- 
tion," for  there  Is  something  substantial  to 
hold  it.  I  have  a  notion  to  insure  the  safe  win- 
tering of  ten  of  your  colonies  right  out  In  your 
bee -yard— the  same  put  in  our  chaff  hives,  and 
packed  as  we  do  it  here.  If  you  don't  find  those 
bees  a  little  more  "frisky"  than  your  indoor 
bees  when  brought  out  In  the  spring  I  shall  be 
surprised.  By  the  way,  you  had  better,  while 
you  are  about  It,  get  George  E.  Hilton  to  Insure 
another  ten  In  his  hives,  in  that  same  yard  of 
yours.— Ed.] 

I  don't  know,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  you  real- 
ize It;  but  on  page  452  you  are  striking  out  a 
new  path,  for  I  think  you  are  the  first  man  to 
suggest  changing  the  Union  so  as  to  make  It 
what  is  needed.    Certainly  I  think  no  one  has 


before  hinted  at  changing  it  from  internatloDal 
to  national.  They've  just  howled  agalnsi 
touching  It  for  fear  of  making  Intematlonal 
what  has  alwa/ys  been  International.  Now,  If 
you  can  make  the  Union  all  that's  needed  I'm 
with  you.  I'll  go  a  step  farther  than  you,  and 
say,  let  the  North  American  sleep  the  sleep  of 
the— well,  let  it  sleep.  [While  we  may  not 
agree  whether  the  Union  is  at  present  national 
or  not  we  are  a  unit  in  believing  that  the  new 
organization  should  be  so.  So  far,  so  good. 
Whether  I  am  striking  out  on  a  new  path  mat- 
ters not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  course  suggested  is  the 
simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  feasi- 
ble. I  should  like  an  expression  from  our  read- 
ers, particularly  of  members  of  the  Union.— Ed.] 


LOW  PRICES  ON  HONEY  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS; 

A  REPLY  TO  MR.  DOOLITTLE'S  ARTICLE 

IN  THE  "PROGRESSIVE." 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  Progressive,  has  "opened 
fire  all  along  the  line  "  on  Skylark.  Ostensibly 
it  Is  directed  at " Observer;"  but  its  real  objec- 
tive point  is  the  utter  annihilation  of  Skylark. 
Listen  to  friend  Doolittle  a  moment: 

On  page  108  of  the  ProQreasive  Bee-keeper  for  April 
1,  under  **  Rose  Hill  Notes,"  I  find  Observer  indors- 
ing what  Skylark  said  in  March  15th  Gleanings. 
where  said  Skylark  styles  the  larger  part  of  our 
apiarists  as  lunatics  because  they  are  of  a  ooinmii- 
nlcative  turn  of  mind,  and  impart  knowledge  re- 

fftrdlnfir  the  ways  of  successful  apiculture  to  others, 
do  not  suDpose  that  friend  Leahy  knew  the  full 
import  of  what  Observer  was  saying  when  he  allow- 
ed that  note  to  go  in,  for  I  can  not  believe  that  he 
desires  all  who  read  the  articles  written  by  myself 
and  others  to  be  maltreated;  as  an  indorsement  of 
Skylark  is  to  Indorse  such  a  sentence  as  this:  "*  Dis- 
courage by  every  means  in  your  power  every  lOoiiW- 
be  bee-keeper,  even  If  you  nave  to  fioor  him  with  a 
skillet.". 

Since  I  threw  my  flag  to  the  breeze  with  that 
last  quotation  inscribed  on  Its  ample  folds, 
many  bee-keepers  have  come  out  and  boldly 
advocated  the  same  doctrine,  although  they 
did  not  advise  such  general  destruction  of  skil- 
lets. Whether  It  was  from  a  scarcity  of  the 
article  In  their  locality,  or  a  fear  that  some 
fellow  would  get  a  comer  on  them,  I  can  not 
tell;  but  they  are  virtually  with  me  all  the 
same;  and  bee-keepers  will,  in  large  numbers 
(notwithstanding  their  insanity  in  the  Skylark 
sense),  become  convinced  that  I  am  right  I 
can  not  see  how  I "  maltreated"  friend  DoolItUe 
or  any  other  teacher  of  apiculture.  If  he  feels 
hurt  because  I  specifically  confined  him  to 
skillets  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  withdraw  the 
limits  at  once.  Skillets,  gridirons,  rolling-pinSt 
or  flat-irons— In  fact,  any  thing  he  can  get  his 
hand  on  quick,  that  is  harder  than  an  amateur's 
head,  will  do.    ^h^l8^j«rilifl^ji«^^}iend  Doo- 
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little's  fears  that  there  would  be  a  corner  on 
skillets.  Not  overprodaction,  eh  ?  Let  us  see. 
Suppose  friend  Doolittle  could  Just  supply  his 
own  home  market  in  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  at  as 
good  prices  as  he  got  25  years  ago.  He  has  the 
whole  market  to  himself,  and  is  getting  rich. 
But  he  has  the  bee-fever,  and  without  the 
bosom  friend  that  is  always  by  its  side— the 
mania  for  teaching  others.  Well,  he  raises  up 
three  competitors  who  produce,  each,  as  much 
as  he  does  for  the  home  market.  Any  one  of 
them  can  supply  it.  Is  there  no  overproduc- 
tion in  Borodino?  So  it  is  with  counties.  States, 
and  the  whole  United  States. 

Friend  Doolittle  makes  the  astounding  asser- 
tion that  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  remains  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1870; 
and,  therefore,  if  overproduction  of  honey 
causes  the  low  price,  there  "  must  be  an  over- 
production of  farms,"  which  has  caused  a 
shrinkage  of  50  to  60  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
land.  This  would  be  good  sound  reasoning  if 
the  premises  were  founded  on  facts;  but  they 
are  not.  Since  1870,  more  than  three  million 
farms  have  been  opened  up  for  cultivation  in 
the  United  States,  besides  many  millions  of 
acres  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation  on 
farms  that  were  in  existence  in  1870.  This 
would  aggregate  enough  land  to  make  several 
great  States;  so  I  sweep  this  argument  into  the 
Pacific,  as  it  has  no  grounds  to  stand  on.  If 
the  other  statistics  given  by  friend  Doolittle 
have  no  better  foundation  they  are  worthless 
indeed. 

He  does  not  take  kindly  to  bee-keepers  unit- 
ing for  their  own  protection,  because  it  is  ''not 
In  accord  with  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  more  properly  expressed  in  loving 
your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Now,  if  I  under- 
stand this  at  all  it  means  that  the  union  of 
bee-keepers  would  raise  the  price  of  honey,  and 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  it  would  not  be  '*  loving 
your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

Now,  this  leads  to  the  legitimate  conclusion 
that  friend  Doolittle  should  divide  his  honey 
equally  among  his  neighbors,  giving  each  one 
as  much  as  he  keeps  himself.  If  it  doesn't 
mean  this,  I  give  it  up. 

I  hope  I  honor  and  venerate  the  religion  of 
Christ,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
sincerely  as  friend  Doolittle;  but  in  no  place  do 
I  6nd  it  the  duty  of  a  merchant,  though  he  be 
a  Christian,  to  take  his  neighbor  into  his 
counting  room,  show  him  his  books,  and  prove 
to  him  that  he  had  made  $10,000  the  preceding 
year,  and  advise  him  to  go  into  the  same  busi- 
ness next  door  to  him.  If  it  is  his  duty  to  start 
Jones  on  one  side  of  him,  he  is  equally  bound 
to  advise  Thompson  to  start  on  the  other,  and 
so  on  indefinitely  until  he  stuffs  the  town  full  of 
them.  This  is  exactly  what  bee-keepers  are 
doing. 


Some  writers  come  out  and  say  it  Is  not  over- 
production, but  ''underconsumption."  They 
are  the  same  thing.oOverproductlon  means 
that  more  honey  is  produced  than  Is  consumed. 
Underconsumption  means  that  less  honey  is 
consumed  than  is  produced— a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.! 

L; There  are  five  causes  apparent  to  me  for  the 
low  price  of  honey : 

Ol.  The  stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  industry, 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  poor  man  to 
buy  any  luxury. 

2.  The  glutting  of  the  large  city  markets, 
which  rule  the  prices. 

3.  The  perfect  helplessness  of  large  producers, 
who  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  commis- 
sion men. 

4.  The  entire  lack  of  union  or  combination 
among  bee-keepers. 

5.  Adulteration,  that  has  disgusted  people 
with  honey,  or,  rather,  with  the  foul  imitation. 

Four  of  these  causes  of  low  prices  can  all  be 
removed  by  union  among  bee-keepers  —  a 
national  union  and  exchange.  Let  it  be  broad 
in  its  scope  of  defense  and  protection  to  bee- 
keepers. Let  defense  and  protection  mean 
from  any  thing  that  will  injure  a  bee-keeper's 
interests  in  his  calling.  Make  it  representa- 
tive, with  annual  or  semi-annual  meetings, 
the  commercial  or  exchange  part  of  it  to  be 
run  by  a  board  of  directors  and  a  manager. 
Organize  unions  or  exchanges  in  each  State,  on 
the  same  plan,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  national, 
and  send  representatives  thereto.  Each  State 
exchange  should  prosecute  adulterators  and 
protect  bee-keepers  within  Its  own  borders,  the 
national  union  standing  ready  to  help  any 
State  exchange  in  case  of  any  extraordinary 
outlay,  such  2la  carrying  a  case  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Each  State 
should  distribute  its  own  honey  throughout  its 
own  borders,  and  send  its  surplus  wherever  the 
national  might  direct.  This  plan  would  pre- 
serve the  social  character  of  the  meetings, 
protect  bee-keepers  from  all  wrong,  kill  adul- 
teration, distribute  the  honey  properly  over 
the  country,  and  give  large  producers  as  good 
a  chance  to  sell  as  small  ones. 

First  for  the  State  exchange.  Dr.  Miller, 
can't  yon  start  the  ball  in  Illinois?  Two  more 
besides  our  California  exchange  will  be  enough 
to  start  a  national  at  Chicago,  for  sale  of  honey, 
and  general  management.  Wake  up!  Once 
more  I  sound  the  tocsin  of  alarm— wake  up! 
for  the  hour  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand. 

OHICAeO  AeAIK  OPENED  UP. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  my  California 
readers  that  the  market  of  Chicago  is  once 
more  opened  up  to  them.  Through  my  Inter- 
cession and  pathetic  pleadings  I  have  "  melted" 
Dr.  Miller's  stone-bound  heart,  and  he  has  gen- 
erously given  us  the  half  of  Chicago.  He 
doesn't  say  whether  it  is  only  for  this  year 
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(while  we  have  no  honey)  or  whether  it  is  per- 
manently ours.  You  will  have  to  keep  wide 
awake,  my  friends,  for  that  doctor  is  a  sharper 
—sharper  than  yon  are.  He  may  take  back 
Chicago  from  yon  at  any  time. 

"8A88ING"  EDITORS. 

Yes,  and  that  Dr.  Miller  has  commenced  to 
'*  sass  "  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
page  33^— and  that,  too,  in  his  own  paper.  He 
even  attempts  to  criticise  the  editor's  language! 
If  an  editor  can't  say  just  what  he  pleases,  in 
his  own  paper*  I  should  like  to  know  what 
rights  he  has  left.  Bro.  York,  stop  his  paper 
and  settle  him. 

NEW  CONVERTS. 

"Old  Subscriber,"  on  page  329,  A.  B.  J.,  says, 
"Nary  new  subscriber  will  I  send  for  a  bee- 
paper."  Now,  as  Old  Subscriber  thinks  he  is 
sailing  under  my  flag  I  must  tell  him  he  is 
much  mistaken.  It  Is  not  the  bee-papers  that 
make  the  new  converts;  it  is  the  everlasting 
mania  of  bee-keepers  themselves  for  teaching 
their  neighbors  that  works  their  own  ruin.  For 
every  new  convert  made  by  the  bee-papers,  the 
bee-keepers  themselves  make  a  thousand.  If  a 
man  picks  up  a  bee- paper  and  happens  to  strike 
one  of  the  Skylark  articles  he  reads  it  with  a 
hungry  heart,  and  weeps  when  it  is  done— that 
there  is  no  more;  but  if  he  runs  against  "T 
tins,"  '*  Hoffman  Frames,"  or  "  Large  vs.  Small 
Hives,"  he  throws  down  the  book  in  disgust 
It  is  too  dry  for  him.  No,  no.  Old  Subscriber,  it 
is  not  the  bee-papers  that  are  to  blame;  it  is 
you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  that  do  the  converting. 
Then  the  fellow  wants  a  bee-paper.  Let  him 
have  it.  A  bee-keeper  up  to  the  times  is  much 
better  than  a  donkey  that  will  ruin  the  market 


THE  BLWOOD  DBdUBXNIHO  XSTHOD 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  SWARMING;   SOME  OF 
THE  DIFFICULTIES,  AND  HOW  OVERCOME. 

By  T.  B.  Kloer, 


During  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  P.  H.  Elwood 
presented,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings,  the  method  practiced  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Hetherington,  of  producing  comb 
honey  with  colonies  of  bees  which  were  made 
queenless,  and  left  in  that  state  for  some  time. 
As  I  had  rented  a  farm  for  that  summer,  I 
hailed  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  a  plan 
which  promised  to  do  away  with  the  annoyance 
of  voluntary  swarming.  I  studied  Elwood's 
article  thoroughly.  I  had  about  100  colonies  of 
bees,  and  moved  them  all  to  the  farm.  I  felt 
somewhat  reluctant  about  trying  the  new 
method;  but  when  swarming  began,  and  the 
same  old  trouble  of  several  swarms  issuing  at 


the  same  time,  with  the  incident  clustering 
together  in  the  same  place,  had  worked  me  up 
to  the  requisite  pitch  of  excitement,  I  determin- 
ed to  make  short  shrift  of  the  whole  business, 
and  dequeen  every  colony  that  had  not  yet 
swarmed.    This  I  did  forthwith. 

Your  older  readers  are,  I  think,  mostly  con- 
versant with  the  Elwood  method.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  more  recent  beginners  I  will  detail 
the  procedure. 

About  the  time  when  the  colonies  t>ecome  so 
crowded  with  bees  and  honey  that  there  is 
danger  of  their  getting  the  swarming  fever, 
and.  preferably,  before  that  troublesome  dis- 
order has  actually  begun  to  make  them  dissat- 
isfied, the  apiarist  hunts  up  the  queen  In  each 
hive;  he  takes  one  or  two  comtiKS,  with  some 
hatching  brood,  and  adhering  bees  enough  to 
make  a  small  nucleus,  and  hangs  them  in  a 
nucleus  hive,  which  stands  near  the  colony, 
and  the  queen  is  placed  on  these  combs,  to  be 
kept  in  the  nucleus  until  she  is  needed  again. 
Nine  days  after  this  operation,  the  deqneened 
hive  is  carefully  gone  over  and  every  queen- 
cell  removed  from  the  combs.  The  colony  is 
now  hopelessly  Qtteenless— that  is.  there  re- 
mains, at  this  time,  only  sealed  brood  in  the 
hive,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  bees  to 
raise  a  queen.  In  this  hopeless  state  the  bees 
are  left  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  old 
queen  is  reintroduced  into  the  hive. 

During  the  9  days  succeeding  the  removal  of 
the  queen,  and  while  the  construction  of  queen- 
cells  goes  on,  there  is  no  noticeable  slacking-np 
in  the  work  of  the  bees.  They  seem  to  work 
on,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  about  as  contentedly  as 
if  they  had  their  queen  among  them.  But 
after  the  destruction  of  the  queen -cells  there 
is  a  noticeable  let-up  in  the  energies  of  the 
bees.  After  the  queen  has  been  reintrodaoed 
into  the  hive,  and  she  has  been  accepted,  and 
has  commenced  to  lay.  the  bees  begin  to  work 
with  much  more  energy  and  vim.  There  being 
plenty  of  empty  cells  in  the  combs,  the  qoeen 
can  exercise  her  laying  powers  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  all  desire  to  swarm  is  for  the  time 
being  expunged.  If  some  honey  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  cells,  from  which  young  bees  have 
emerged,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  workers 
into  the  sections,  to  give  room  to  the  qaeen. 
As  the  full  strength  of  the  colony,  excepting 
the  bees  taken  for  the  nucleus,  has  been  held 
together,  and  even  constantly  augmented  by 
the  hatching  brood,  the  colony  Is  in  good  con- 
dition to  store  honey.  The  season  of  compar- 
ative sluggishness  during  the  hopeless  period 
is,  under  natural  swarming,  often  equaled  by 
the  sulkiness  of  the  bees,  which  sometimes 
seem  to  be  unable  to  make  up  their  mind  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  swarm  or  not,  during 
which  time  of  indisposition  they  do  no  work. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  method  which 
bear's  Mr.  El  wood  *8  name,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
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remember,  without  looking  up  his  original 
article,  and  I  think  I  can  indorse  all  tho  claims 
he  makes  for  It.  However,  during  the  begin- 
ning, of  my  practice  of  It  I  met  a  number  of 
difficulties  which  I  had  not  anticipated.  I 
ha?e  often  wondered  whether  I  am  the  only 
one  who  has  ever  attempted  to  follow  Mr.  El- 
wood  ;  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read 
any  report  of  any  one  having  practiced  this 
method  on  an  extensive  scale.  I  should  have 
liked  to  know  whether  those  who  did  or  do 
practice  it  had  the  same  difficulties  to  overcome 
that  befell  me.  It  has  also  seemed  to  me,  fre- 
quently, that  Mr.  El  wood  omitted  to  say  many 
things  which  he  should  have  mentioned,  and 
which  would  have  saved  me  many  a  disappoint- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  a  good  many  dollars.  Or 
is  it  possible  that  his  bees  act  so  differently 
from  mine? 

The  first  thing  I  found  out  was,  that  It  is 
necessary  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  nucleus 
hive  at  the  time  the  queen  and  her  companion 
workers  are  placed  into  it,  and  leave  it  closed 
at  least  until  dark  of  the  first  day,  or  else 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  queen  leaving  it, 
and  getting  lost,  or  returning  to  the  hive  she 
was  just  taken  from.  The  firstsummer  I  left 
all  the  entrances  open,  and  I  found  several 
queens  marching  around  on  the  ground,  follow- 
ed by  a  few  bees.  How  they  left,  whether  by 
swarming  out  of  the  bees,  and  the  queen  fol- 
lowing them,  or  whether  the  queen  herself 
became  so  excited  and  disgusted  with  her 
new  quarters  and  small  company  that  she  left 
of  her  own  accord  I  can  not  say,  as  I  never  caught 
them  in  the  act.  There  were  always  some  bees, 
the  young  ones,  left  in  the  nucleus;  and  what 
old  field -bees  are  put  into  the  nucleus  will  nat- 
urally go  back  to  the  hive  any  way.  After 
I  found  several  queens  on  the  ground  (remem- 
ber, they  were  all  clipped),  I  examined  all  the 
nuclei  I  bad  made,  up  to  that  time,  and  found 
a  few  more  gone.  In  several  instances  I  found 
them  in  the  old  hive,  where  they  had  been  well 
received  In  others  they  were  lost.  There- 
after I  always  closed  the  entrance  with  a  plug 
made  of  wire  cloth,  which  is  withdrawn  the 
eveningof  the  Hrstday.  By  next  morning  the 
occupants  of  the  nucleus  will  be  sufficiently 
cooled  down  to  stay.  The  nuclei  should  be  well 
shaded,  and  not  made  too  strong,  or  there  will 
be  danger  of  smothering. 

I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  destroy- 
ing all  the  queen-cells.  This  is  best  done  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  If  done  before  the 
eighth  day  there  is  some  danger  of  there  still 
being  some  unsealed  larvsa  In  the  hive,  from 
which  the  bees  will  raise  a  little  scrub  of  a 
worthless  queen,  which  is  apt  to  give  trouble. 
On  the  ninth  day  all  larvae  are  sealed,  and  the 
bees  will  be  hopeless  if  all  queen-cells  are  taken 
out  I  have  occasionally  had  to  defer  the  oper- 
ation to  the  tenth  day;  but  then  you  may  ex- 


pect to  find  one  young  queen  emerged  from  her 
cell,  and  a  number  of  others  ready  to  do  so, 
even  if  there  were  no  queen -cells  started  at  the 
time  of  dequeening.  If  there  are  queen-cells 
started  at  the  time  the  queen  Is  removed  they 
should  be  destroyed,  else  there  is  no  telling  how 
soon  they  may  not  have  a  queen.  Now,  as  to 
the  way  In  which  I  proceed  so  as  to  make  It  a 
sure  thing  and  get  every  cell: 

I  carry  along  an  empty  hive.  Into  which  I  put 
all  the  combs  and  adhering  bees.  From  this  I 
take  the  combs  one  by  one,  shake  most  of  the 
bees  in  front  of  their  hive,  and  then  the  eye  has 
a  clear  sweep  of  the  almost  naked  comb,  and  I 
can  pick  off  every  queen-cell  without  fail— at 
least,  I  have  never  had  one  escape  me  in  six 
years*  practice.  There  will  be  some  occasional 
cells,  hardly  larger  than  a  drone-cell,  but  the 
shape  is  sufficiently  different  to  betray  them. 
There  will  be  cells  stuck  away  on  the  sides  of 
the  combs  next  to  the  end-bars;  but  the  prac- 
ticed eye  will  detect  them.  After  each  comb 
has  been  picked  clean  of  queen-cells  It  is  re- 
placed Into  the  hive,  the  bees  going  In  at  the 
entrance.  I  am  confident  it  would  be  useless 
to  try  to  get  all  the  cells,  with  the  bees  thickly 
covering  the  combs,  and  I  surmise  that  is  the 
way  those  proceed  who  report  having  difficulty 
in  this  matter.  If  only  one  cell  escapes,  there 
will  not  be  any  swarming  unless  It  be  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  young 
queen,  when  she  leaves  the  hive  to  mate.  Of 
this,  and  of  the  reason  for  it,  I  shall  speak 
later.  If  more  than  one  cell  escapes  there  is 
sure  to  be  swarming  when  you  are  not  expect- 
ing it.  Hence  the  Importance  of  making  a 
clean  sweep. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  and  one  which  nearly 
knocked  me  out.  lies  in  the  reintroduction  of 
the  laying  queens,  after  the  colony  has  been  In 
the  hopeless  state  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as 
advised  by  Mr.  Elwood.  This  subject  I  shall 
have  to  leave  for  my  next  article. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

[Of  late  we  have  not  heard  very  much  about 
the  dequeening  method  as  practiced  by  Mr.  El- 
wood and  Capt.  Hetherlngton.  8ome  have  tried 
it,  and  have  given  it  up  as  a  failure.  Some  have 
reported  success,  but  stated  they  believed  they 
could  get  more  honey  by  letting  their  bees 
swarm.  One  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  U.  Prince, 
has,  if  I  am  correct,  practiced  the  method  with 
much  satisfaction  for  two  or  three  seasons,  es- 
pecially for  his  outyards,  where  he  can  not  be 
present  to  look  for  swarms,  nor  afford  to  have  a 
man  constantly  in  attendance  to  catch  them 
when  they  do  come  forth.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved myself  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  meth- 
od; and  the  fact  that  the  two  largest  apiarists 
in  the  world  make  a  success  of  it  year  after 
year  is  good  reason  why  others  on  a  smaller 
scale  should  not  condemn  it  too  hastily.— Ed.] 


If  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings^  moke  known 
the  request  on  a  postaU  with  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  will,  with  pleasure,  send  them. 
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'RED  hasiPtit!Q  to  thti  cllfl, 
and.  wrth  Ijis  pockei- 
knlTe,  cut  Id  to  ih<^ 
chalky  formatloi^,  mak- 
ing Ibe  pit'ces  (ly  down 
|^ii£^\^,|i^  In  a  shower.  ''Soft  as 
^•p^^^^^  y\  putty ;'^  f?aid  he.  Toward 

'  '  the  cftbiji  he  thou  bent 

his  stcps^  and  they  were 
rapid  —  much  \u  COD- 
tras^t  to  the.  spirlilesa 
gait  that  carded  him  to 
the  chalk  biute.  At 
the  cabin  he  found  a 
mattock  and  a  spade,  and  was  soon  back  to  the 
cliff  again  with  his  tools. 

Fred  was  one  of  those  young  men  who  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  Providence  and  a  guiding  hand 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life;  and  if  he  had  been 
momentarily  discouraged  it  was  because  he 
failed  to  grasp  the  reason  why  he  had  been  sent 
upon  this  apparent  fooPs  errand.  Now  he  had 
some  faint  idea  as  to  why  he  had  been  sent 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  recognized  that  the 
plans  of  the  infinite  Mind  are  so  great  and  far- 
reaching  that  his  own  mind  could  grasp  only 
the  little  point  within  the  circle  of  the  present 
day  or  hour. 

"I  will  serve  to-day,"  said  he,  "and  be  happy, 
and  then  see  what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth; 
or,  as  Alfaretta  has  it,  'To  the  night  winds 
let  me  hark,  and  hear  what  they  say  to  me;'  *' 
and  while  divesting  himself  of  coat  and  vest  he 
found  himself  singing  Alfaretta's  well-worn 
song. 

"Now,"  said  Fred,  again  to  himself,  "In 
order  to  reach  those  bees  I  must  cut  a  narrow 
niche  along  the  face  of  the  cliff;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  big  job,  for  it  is 
about  as  *slantindicular*  as  Deacon  Jones' 
gothic  roof  back  in  Comvllle." 

In  his  strong  hands  the  mattock  hacked  out 
a  goodly  chunk  of  chalk  at  every  blow.  At 
first  hiB  progress  was  quite  rapid,  for  he  merely 
cut  out  stepplng-places;  but  after  getting  to  a 
point  above  deep  water  he  cut  a  continuous 
path,  narrow,  but  ample  for  safety.  After  two 
hours'  steady  chipping  he  came  so  near  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  that  the  bees  began  to 
show  signs  of  aggressiveness;  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  sting  he  knew  the  scent  of  the  poison 
emitted  by  the  heroic  bee  would  attract  a  score 
of  others;  so  he  wisely  withdrew  along  his 
narrow  path. 
Fred,  like  all  traveling   bee-keepers,  had  a 


light  brii^sels-net  veil  in  hts  coat  pocket.  This 
he  adjusted  to  his  hau  and.  taking  an  old  gun- 
ny sack,  ho  formed  it  Into  a  compact  roll  two 
feet  In  length,  and,  thus  armed,  returned  to  his 
advanced  post. 

The  near  approach  enabled  him  to  realize  as 
he  had  not  before  the  Imtnen^e  number  of  bees 
that  wt^re  In  the  cava.  His  knowledge  of  the 
mysiertea  of  the  bee -hive  taught  him  that  one 
queen  could  not  be  the  mother  of  all  of  that 
vast  army  of  workers,  and  that  there  must  be 
many  detached  homes  within.  Pulling  his  veil 
down  over  his  face,  as  a  knight  of  old  would 
close  his  vizor,  he  proceeded  with  his  work. 
When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  he  began  to  enlarge  his  path  into  a  wider 
causeway;  and  upon  a  still  closer  approach  a 
match  was  applied  to  the  frayed  end  of  his 
gunny-sack  roll,  and,  under  cover  of  the  smoke 
that  rolled  up  from  it,  he  pushed  his  path  close 
up  to  the  opening. 

Fred  was  a  true  bee-keeper,  and,  under  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had  forgetten  all 
about  his  recent  troubles  and  perplexities. 
Even  the  fair  and  mad  Alfaretta  was  forgotten. 
But  what  is  that?  a  shout.  The  hum  of  the 
bees  was  so  loud  as  to  nearly  drown  all  other 
sounds;  but  there  was  surely  a  shout,  and  then 
another.  Turning  his  eyes  down  toward  the 
river  below  he  saw  Mr.  Buell  and  wife,  and 
Alfaretta,  returning  from  the  day's  outing,  the 
latter  shouting  with  mad  excitement,  and  wag- 
ing a  red  shawl.  Mr.  Buell  was  also  evidently 
interested,  and  tried  to  shout  some  intelligible 
words  to  Fred;  but  the  l»tter,  with  his  head 
near  that  vortex  of  bees,  could  hear  aboat  as 
well  as  could  a  person  who  is  attending  a 
thrashing-machine.  He  so  tried  to  explain  to 
them,  and  waved  them  off  with  his  smoking 
wand.  Seeing  the  uselessness  of  the  effort,  Mr. 
Buell  and  family  floated  on  down  the  river. 
The  red  shawl  kept  waving  until  the  boat  was 
out  of  sight. 

With  mixed  thoughts  of  waving  signals,  dark 
hair,  brown  eyes,  fair  features,  humming  bees, 
veils,  and  smoke,  Fred  peered  into  the  cave. 
"  Just  as  I  expected,"  he  shouted  with  enthosl- 
asm.  From  the  opening,  three  feet  in  width, 
the  cave  enlarged  to  fully  fifteen  feet,  and  of 
circular  form,  and  fashioned  as  though,  at 
some  remote  period,  the  water  had  circled 
around  and  around  here,  wearing  out  not  only 
the  main  portion  of  the  cave  but  numerous 
pockets  of  varying  size,  in  the  sides.    These 

were  occupied  now  by  xMah]Kcolonies  of  bees, 
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the  combs  showing  plainly  in  the  large  open- 
ings; and  in  several  that  were  separated  by 
only  a  small  space,  the  combs  seemed  to  merge 
together  in  front.  The  average  newspaper  cor- 
respondent would  certainly  write  op  the  occa- 
pants  as  one  vast  swarm  of  bees,  and  call  apon 
his  imagination  for  tons  of  honey;  but  Fred 
estimated  that  there  were  twenty-five  separate 
colonies.  He  then  set  to  work  to  dig  through 
the  wall  nearest  to  his  path  and  into  the  rear 
of  one  of  those  pockets  containing  bees  and 
honey.  In  due  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
opening  up  the  most  unique  bee-hive  he  ever 
manipulated.  Securing  a  large  piece  of  chalk 
he  roughly  fashioned  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
plate.  Now  driving  the  bees  back  with  smoke, 
and  with  his  jack-knife  in  hand,  he  removed  a 
nice  comb  of  honey  containing  several  pounds, 
placing  it  carefully  upon  the  plate.  The 
broken  walls  of  the  bees'  home  were  repaired 
temporarily  with  a  few  pieces  of  chalk,  and 
Fred  considered  his  day's 
work  done. 

The  sun  was  disappearing 
beyond  the  Coast  Range,  and, 
gathering  up  his  utensils  and 
plate  of  honey,  he  left  the 
scene  of  his  afternoon  labors 
and  approached  the  cabin. 
The  men  were  busy  cooking 
their  evening  meal,  and  did 
not  notice  Fred's  approach. 
When  he  drew  near  the  house 
he  hid  his  plate  of  honey  un- 
der a  box,  intending  to  sur- 
prise the  men  when  they  were 
ready  to  eat. 

Upon  Fred's  appearance, 
Matt  Hogan,  who  was  pre- 
paring a  kettle  of  beans,  com- 
menced his  good  -  natured 
badinage  by  shouting,  "Is  it 
yerself,  Misther  Anderson? 
and  how  is  yer  apry?  Will 
ye's  market  yer  crop  in  Sac- 
ramento or  San  Francisco? 
Och!  a  taste  of  yer  honey 
wud  not  be  amiss  to  meself, 
Misther  Anderson." 

Fred  felt  quite  lively  after 
his    afternoon's    success,  and,  indulging    the 
men's  vein  of  humor  at  his  expense,  joked  with 
them  about  his  bees  and  honey. 

This  being  his  first  experience  in  a  California 
bachelor's  quarters  he  became  interested  in 
their  cooking  operations.  Mr.  Ghering  had  his 
mind  upon  some  meat  that  was  boiling  In  a 
little  round -bottomed  kettle  upon  the  stove. 
Matt  Hogan  had  finished  preparing  his  beans, 
and.  In  adjusting  his  kettle,  the  meat-kettle 
received  a  posh  that  revolved  it  in  the  griddle - 
hole,  and  the  water  all  poured  upon  the  stove- 
hearth  and  floor. 


*'  Begorra!"  said  Matt;  '*  but  the  top  of  that 
stove  is  too  shmall  intirely.  The  kettles  won't 
agraa,  Misther  Ghering.' 

"Yes,  Matt,  they  will  work  if  you  haff  care," 
said  Ghering. 

The  kettles  were  adjusted,  and  more  water 
poured  over  the  meat.  The  top  of  the  stove 
was  well  occupied,  for  the  other  ranchmen  had 
each  a  kettle  on  the  stove— one  with  prunes 
boiling,  and  the  other  preparing  a  kettle  of 
mush.  The  mush  man  found  a  little  trouble 
and  disappointment  when  he  salted  his  boiling 
mess.   It  foamed  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  kettle. 

"Well,  now,  what  haff  you  put  into  that 
mush?"  said  Ghering. 

"Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  the  man,  "if  it 
weren't  salt." 

"Salt!  let  me  see;  that's  soda,  man.  Ha,  ha! 
you  spoilt  that  mess  of  pudding,  and  you'll  haff 
to  try  again.  Remember,  salt  is  in  the  tin  with 
yellow  label— soda  In  the  red  tin." 


HIS  HEART  YEARNED  AGAIN  FOR  THE  RETURN  OF  REASON." 

About  this  time  there  was  a  strong  odor  of 
burning  beans. 

"  Hey,  there.  Matt,"  said  boss  Ghering;  "your 
beans  are  burning." 

Matt  sprang  forward,  overturning  the  box  he 
was  sitting  upon,  exclaiming,  "  Arrah«  there, 
now;  ye's  don't  say  so;"  and  he  snatched  off 
the  cover.  "  Howly  St.  Patrick!  I  covered 
them  banes  with  a  flood  of  wather,  and  they 
have  shwelled  and  shwelled  until  the  wather 
is  all  Inside  them.  Me  banes!  me  beautiful 
banes!"  then  off  came  the  kettle,  hitting  the 
meat-kettle,  which  turned  politely  and  spilled 
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the  water  again  on  the  stove- hearth  and  floor. 
'*  Mother  of  St.  Patrick !  but,  Misther  Ghering, 
ye's  will  have  to  ballast  that  kettle  of  yoars  at 
the  bottom  Instead  of  at  the  top.  It's  a  molty 
tipsy  thing,  so  it  bees.  But,  Misther  Ghering, 
about  me  beautiful  banes,  know,  I  know,  will  I 
have  to  throw  them  away,  sure?" 

"No," said  boss  Ghering, '* there  are  only  a 
few  burned  on  the  bottom;  get  them  out  and 
try  again." 

Matt  followed  directions,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  beans,  with  a  good  supply  of  water 
upon  them.  "  Now,  Misther  Ghering,"  said  he, 
'*  ballast  that  kettle  of  yours  while  I  navigate 
me  beautiful  pot  o'  banes." 

After  some  minor  tribulations  supper  was 
placed  upon  the  table,  mostly  mush  and  milk, 
bread,  and  cold  meat,  for  the  boiling  viands 
were  in  preparation  for  the  next  day.  When 
ail  hands  gathered  around  the  table.  Matt  said, 
''Now,  Misther  Anderson,  if  we  only  had  some 
of  your  beautiful  honey,  in  the  absence  of 
boother,  It  would  swaten  our  mouths  for  the 
bread  and  mush  to  follow.  Never,  since  I  kiss- 
ed me  Biddy  Malooney  good-by  in  the  ould 
country,  have  I  experienced  any  swateness. 
Couldn't  ye's  now,  Misther  Anderson,  have  pity 
upon  me  forlorn  condition,  and  change  the  bit- 
terness of  me  loife  into  swateness  wid  yer 
honey  ?  " 

C  Fred's  only  answer  was  an  apparent  fit  of 
coughing;  and,  stepping  outside  the  circle  of 
light,  he  hastened  to  the  box  where  he  had 
concealed  the  honey,  secured  it,  and  soon  placed 
it  upon  the  center  of  the  table  before  the  aston- 
ished men,  exclaiming,  "There,  Matt  Hogan, 
if  your  Biddy  Malooney  is  the  sweetest  girl  in 
old  Ireland,  this  will  remind  you  of  her,  for  it  is 
the  sweetest  of  California  honey." 

"  By  the  two  eyes  of  St.  Patrick !"  said  Matt; 
"Misther  Ghering,  does  ye's  think  me  bees 
awake  or  adraming  ?  If  me  bees  awake,  then, 
Misther  Fred  Anderson,  ye  are  a  jaynyus.  I 
will  give  you  thanks  fur  yer  compliments  to  me 
swateheart,  and  I'll  niver  chaff  ye's  further 
about  yer  bees  or  yer  honey;  so  help  me,  swate 
Biddy  Malooney." 

The  conversation  for  the  next  hour  in  the 
little  cabin  was  all  about  the  bees  in  the  chalk 
cave,  and  fVed  gave  a  general  lecture  upon 
how  to  manage  bees.  These  men  had  never 
heard  that  bees  could  be  removed  from  trees 
and  rocks,  and  put  into  hives,  and  then  man- 
aged for  profit.  It  was  a  new  revelation  to 
them,  and  they  were  deeply  interested—the 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  they  had  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  before  them  In  the  delicious 
honey  of  which  they  ail  had  eagerly  partaken. 

Instead  of  a  crack-brained  fellow  looking  for 
the  little  honey-bee,  the  men  now  looked  upon 
Fred  as  a  "jaynyus,"  as  Matt  Hogan  expressed 
it,  and  there  was  no  more  joking  upon  bees  and 
honey,  at  his  expense. 


"And  now,  Mr.  Ghering,  and  gentlemen,*' 
said  Fred,  "  I  will  tell  you  my  plans  in  relation 
to  these  bees.  I  have  learned  there  is  an  old 
deserted  bee-ranch  down  the  river.  If  I  could 
purchase  that  cabin  and  the  empty  hives  I 
would  have  a  neat  apiary  on  the  bluff  in  a 
short  time.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  If 
there  Is  an  owner  of  those  things,  or  where  I 
could  find  out  any  thing  about  them  ?  " 

"  All  I  know  apout  the  place,"  said  Ghering, 
"  is  that  a  Scotchman,  Donald  McBurger,  ownet 
the  bees.  Apout  a  year  later  after  he  had  soil 
his  honeys  I  learned  that  he  was  drowned. 
There  was  some  talk  of  foul  play,  and  old  Jim 
Dawson,  on  the  opposite  site  of  the  rifer,  came 
unter  some  share  of  suspicion;  but  as  our  rifer 
population  is  all  the  time  shifting,  and  no  one 
knew  much  of  McBurger  or  where  he  came 
from,  little  nodice  was  taken  of  his  disappear- 
ance, and  he  would  have  peen  forgotten  by  this 
time  but  for  the  remains  of  his  bee- boxes.  I 
would  advise  you  to  see  Dawson;  he  could 
probably  tell  you  If  there  was  any  owner  to  the 
properdy." 

"Owner  to  the  propherty!"  said  Matt; 
"  mind  ye's  now.  Ould  Dawson  will  be  making 
a  claim  on  it  If  ye's  go  to  htm.  Be  gorry,  I'd 
go  right  down  and  take  the  baa- traps,  and  ask 
lave  of  nobody.  When  ye's  get  the  baas  in  the 
boxes,  Misther  Fred,  ould  Dawson  or  the  divll 
himself  wouldn't  be  afther  taking  them  away 
from  ye's." 

"But  suppose  an  owner  turned  up,"  said 
Fred:  "then  you  see  I'd  be  in  a  dilemma.  I 
should  feel  a  great  deal  better  in  possessing  a 
clear  title;  then  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  sher- 
iffs coming  down  upon  me  for  another  man's 
property.    Don't  you  see.  Matt  ?  " 

**0h!  yes,  Misther  Fred.  I  see  it's  only  a 
matter  of  faaling,  and  I  don't  faal  for  consta- 
bles or  baas  as  much  as  I  do  for  the  honey  or 
me  swate  Biddy  Malooney.  Arrah,  bys,  it's  Un 
o'clock.  Let's  adjourn  the  baa-meeting  and 
turn  into  our  bunks.  I'll  have  baas  buzzing  in 
me  head  all  night." 

Mr.  Ghering  owned  a  sort  of  catamaran,  or 
flatboat;  and  the  next  forenoon,  Fred,  after 
some  delay  in  repairing  it,  floated  down  the 
river  upon  his  new  enterprise.  Desiring  to 
obtain  all  information  possible  about  the  prop- 
erty in  question  he  ran  his  boat  up  to  Baell's 
landing.  Securing  his  craft  he  hastened  up  the 
winding  path  to  the  house.  Upon  his  approach 
he  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  Alfaretta 
singing  her  favorite  song.  Stepping  through 
the  shrubbery  he  found  her  sitting  beside  a 
rose-bush  and  weaving  the  great  flowers  Into  a 
wreath.  Fred  thought  she  formed  the  loveliest 
picture  that  eyes  ever  gazed  upon.  She  was  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  delicately  tinted  roses 
around  her.  His  heart  yearned  again  for  the 
return  of  reason  into  that  shapely  head.  At- 
tracted  by  the  crush  of  twigs  and  paitlnr 
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boshes,  AlfaretU  sprang  to  her  feet  and  gave 
Fred  an  effustve  greeting,  placing  the  wreath 
over  his  shoulder,  and  dancing  aroand  him  in 
an  ecstacy  of  Joy.  The  fragrance  of  roses  and 
the  antics  of  crazy  loveliness  were  almost  over- 
whelming to  Fred,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Buell  approach. 

"Ha,  ha!  papa,  oar  Fred  has  retamed  from 
heaven.    I  am  rejoicing." 

"There,  Alfaretta,  dear,  be  quiet,"  said  Mr. 
Buell;  "we  all  are  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Ander- 
son." Then  addressing  Fred  he  told  him  that, 
when  Alfaretta  saw  him  upon  the  side  of  the 
cliff  among  the  bees,  she  became  greatly  excit- 
ed, and  imagined  that  he  was  securing  the  bees' 
wings  with  which  to  fly  away,  angel  like,  to 
heaven.  Such  are  the  vagaries  that  have  pos- 
session of  her  brain.  But  lunch  is  ready,  Mr. 
Anderson.  You  must  eat  with  us,  and  tell  us 
about  your  bees;"  and  Mr.  Buell  led  the  way 
to  the  house. 

Fred  again  found  himself  a  lecturer  upon  the 
management  of  the  busy  bee,  and  his  small 
audience  were  attentive  listeners. 

"There,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Buell  to  his  wife; 
"see  how  we  may  study  all  our  lives,  and  then 
find  in  one  of  our  every-day  surroundings  won- 
ders about  which  we  know  so  little.  Mr.  An- 
derson, you  must  fii  me  out  with  a  colony  of 
beee.  I  wish  to  study  the  habits  of  the  little 
insect." 

cMr.  Buell  could  give  Fred  but  little  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  deserted  ranch;  but  he 
told  him  to  see  Mr.  Dawson;  "and  in  any 
transaction  you  have  with  him,"  said  he,  "you 
most  get  It  down  in  writing,  for  he  is  a  reputed 
hard  character." 

With  these  kindly  precautions,  with  his  fra- 
grant wreath  of  roses,  and  a  waving  farewell 
from  Alfaretta,  Fred  floated  on  down  the  river 
to  a  new  experience  with  old  Ddwson. 


FOUNDATION  STICKING  TO  SECTIONS. 

CBIM80N  CLOVER  ;   BASSWOOD  ;   SUMAC  ;   GOOD 
PB08PECTS   IN    SOUTHEASTERN    OHIO. 


By  J.  A.  Oolden. 

B.  Taylor's  experience  in  putting  in  founda- 
tion with  the  heated  plate,  page  418,  surely  does 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  mass  of  bee- 
keepers; at  least,  it  does  not  with  mine,  as  I  use 


my  "  walk-over  machine,"  which  is  about  the 
same  as  the  Daisy.  Having  over  500  full -sheet- 
ed sections  left  over  from  last  year,  not  half  a 
dozen  sections  were  found  to  have  foundation 
loosened  by  the  freezing;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  either  full  sheets  or  starters  from  the 
sections  without  tearing  them  to  pieces.  We 
use  a  plate  quite  hot,  as  the  editor  suggests  In  a 
footnote.  I  have  put  full  sheets  in  sections  with 
the  walk-over  machine;  and  after  the  melted 
wax  has  set  I  have  tossed  them  across  the  room 
and  burst  open  the  section,  and  have  never  yet 
loosened  the  foundation  from  the  section. 

Last  September  I  sowed  a  small  plot  of  ground 
fronting  the  main  street  of  our  village.  The 
soil  was  fairly  good,  of  course,  and  the  clover 
came  up  and  was  green  all  winter,  and  was  very 
attractive  to  every  passer-by.  A  large  board 
was  nailed  to  a  stake,  and  occupied  a  place  In 
the  center  of  the  plot,  with  this  inscription  In 
large  letters  printeid  thereon:  "  Crimson  clover, 
sown  Sept.  15, 1895.  One  of  the  best  fertilizers 
known."  About  the  1st  of  May  the  clover  had 
grown  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  people 
came  from  quite  a  distance  to  see  it;  and  during 
April  I  had  presented  a  great  many  with  a  lit- 
tle bunch  to  carry  home  and  set  out  in  their 
gardens.  About  the  12th  of  May  the  crimson 
blossoms  began  to  appear;  then  soon  the  plot 
was  a  grand  sight  to  look  upon,  right  in  the 
center  of  our  beautiful  village,  and  was  visited 
by  scores  of  people  who  plucked  a  fragrant 
blossom;  yes,  and  many  were  afraid  to  pluck  a 
blossom  for  fear  of  getting  stung;  for  it  seemed 
as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  had  clustered  on  the  plot 
during  its  blooming.  However,  we  fear  its  time 
of  blooming  is  too  short  for  bee-keepers  to  tie  to 
as  a  honey-plant  alone;  however,  many  farmers 
say  they  will  sow  this  season,  and  we  will  now 
encourage  the  growing  of  alsike,  believing  It 
will  be  a  more  permanent  source  both  of  hay 
and  nectar. 

The  long  drouth  last  year  killed  out  about  all 
the  white  clover  in  this  locality;  but  during 
this  most  favorable  season  we  see  it  is  making 
its  appearance,  and  doubtless  next  year  there 
will  be  an  old-time  white-clover  honey-flow. 

BaFswood  and  sumac  will  be  In  full  bloom  by 
the  15th  of  June.  Bees  are  quite  busy  storing 
surplus  ;  and  while  other  bees  are  swarming, 
mine  seem  to  be  non-swarmers,  and  seem  to  get 
there  In  surplus,  at  this  time  of  writing. 

Reiiiersvllle,  O.,  June  6. 

[Friend  G.,  I' am  delighted  to  know  that 
crimson  clover  has  succeeded  in  Ohio  when 
sown  as  late  as  Sept.  15,  even  though  It  was  on 
only  a  small  patch  of  good  ground.  Our  peop  e 
at  the  experiment  station  have  made  a  com- 

filete  failure  of  crimson  clover;  and  the  reports 
n  our  asricultural  papers  are,  so  many  of 
them,  of  failures,  that  a  good  many  think  ii 
will  never  be  practicable.  So  far  as  I  know, 
however,  where  It  has  been  sown  with  buck- 
wheat it  has  been  a  success.  You  get  a  crop 
of  honey  and  a  crop  of  buckwheat  In  the  fall, 
and  you  get  a  crop  of  honey  and  a  crop  of  clover 
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or  clover  seed,  as  you  choose,  In  the  spring.  A 
great  many  have  succeeded,  also,  where  the 
seed  was  sown  in  standing  corn.  A  little  shade, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  drv  and  hot,  seems 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  clover  in  starting;  and 
after  it  gets  rooted  it  makes  its  growth  after  the 
frost  has  killed  the  protecting  crop  or  where  it 
has  been  otherwise  removed.  I  know  its  time 
of  blooming  is  short;  but  if  I  am  correct  it 
comes  in  at  a  time  when  bees  get  little  or  noth- 
ing from  any  other  source.  Perhaps  I  should 
mention  that  it  has  also  been  recently  brought 
obt  by  several  of  our  agricultural  papers  that 
common  red  clover  sown  with  buckwheat  or  in 
standing  corn  will  also  make  a  stand  and  win- 
ter over  ;  but  it  Is  not  ready  to  cut  or  plow  un- 
cer  as  early  as  the  crimson.  Inasmuch  as  the 
winter  just  past  was  one  of  the  most  severe,  es- 
pecially during  the  spring  months  of  March 
and  April,  I  have  great  faith  that  crimson  clo- 
ver has  come  to  stay.— A.  I.  R.] 


COMB  HOKET  DT  PACKA0B8. 

A    CHEAP   AND   EFFECTIVE  WAY  OF    DOING    IT 
FOB  BETAIUNe. 


By  N.  T.  PhtXps. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  producers  of  comb 
honey  who  desire  a  better  way  to  put  it  up  in 
small  packages  for  retail  than  they  now  use. 
If  the  plan  that  I  will  try  to  make  plain  will 


is;  lay  it  down  on  its  side  in  the  buggy  seat,  or 
push  it  into  an  overcoat  pocket,  and  then  sit 
down  on  it.  They  come  for  it  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back, in  wagons  or  on  bicycles,  put  it  down 
between  their  feet  or  anywhere  they  can  push 
it  in.  All  of  these  things  make  the  careful 
producer's  "back  hair"  pull.  There  seems  lo 
be  a  need  for  a  good,  cheap,  and  substantial 
way  to  put  up  small  quantities  to  preserve  it 
from  being  broken  until  the  purchaser  can  get 
it  to  his  home.  The  plan  that  the  writer  has 
used  for  the  last  ten  years  may  not  be  the  best 
or  cheapest  ever  suggested,  but  It  may  be  con- 
venient for  some  where  the  material  can  be  got 
with  little  trouble  and  expense.  I  think  almost 
any  basket-shop  will  sell  the  material  very 
cheaply  if  you  will  order  it  at  a  time  when 
they  are  the  least  crowded  with  other  work, 
say  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  What  I  use 
is  called  "basket-splints"  at  the  shops.  The 
size  I  use  is  about  17  inches  long,  aI^  inches 
wide,  and  ^  inch  thick,  made  from  bass  wood 
timber.  These  I  score  across  with  the  point  of 
a  knife  so  they  will  bend  at  the  scored  places 
and  not  break  off.  To  score  the  splints  in  the 
right  place  I  use  blocks  of  thin  lumber  cut  the 
righ    size  to  score  where  I  want  them  scored. 


PHELPS'  BASKET -SPLINT  COMB -HONEY  PACKAGE. 


help  them  to  do  so  I  shall  be  pleased.  It  is  a 
most  patience- trying  thing  to  see  a  customer 
handle  a  section  of  nice  comb  noney  like  a 
brickbat— punch  his  fingers  into  both  sides  of  it 
after  you  have  handled  it  with  the  utmost  care. 
Many  will  do  that— pinch  it  to  see  how  hard  it 


These  blocks  I  lay  on  the  splints  and  score 
along  each  edge  of  the  blocks  with  the  po  nt  of 
a  knife.  The  number  of  sections  sold  is  set  out 
and  then  the  splints  are  scored  Just  right  for 
that  number  of  sections.    Then  the  splints  are 

wrapped  around  the  8ecti^^n4   tied  with 
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twine;  then  a  paper  Is  wrapped  around  the 
package  and  again  tied  with  twine.  This 
makes  a  good  solid  package,,  and  the  customer 
can  not  easily  stick  his  fingers  into  the  honey 
ontil  it  is  untied. 

Sometimes  when  I  have  a  little  leisure  I  tie 
up  a  number  of  these  packages  so  a  customer 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  be  done,  and  you 
are  not  hindered  much  when  yon  are  in  a  hur- 
ry. By  putting  up  packages  containing  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  sections  each,  you 
will  be  able,  by  combining  these,  to  give  the 
customer  the  exact  amount  he  may  want.  You 
can  put  it  up  in  packages  containing  an  exact 
amount,  as  25-cent,  50-cent,  or  dollar  packages, 
or  almost  any  other  amount,  as  the  sections 
will  vary  a  little  in  weight,  and  you  can  select 
the  ones  that  will  make  it  come  about  even  for 
the  price  you  may  need.  I  sell  the  most  50-cent 
and  dollar  packages. 

As  you  can  make  this  much  plainer  to  the 
reader  than  I  can,  by  a  cut  or  two,  I  have  sent 
sample  packages  just  as  I  put  them  up.  To  be 
of  the  most  value,  a  thing  of  this  kind  should 
be  Just  exactly  as  described.  So  I  have  sent 
yon  samples  Just  as  I  put  them  up,  using  the 
same  method  and  material,  even  to  the  paper 
and  twine,  without  any  selecting  whatever. 

You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  packages 
have  a  convenient  handle  or  bail  to  carry  them 
by.  These  are  for  the  "foot- folks"  and  those 
on  bicycles,  or  those  who  go  on  the  train  and 
wish  to  take  a  package  to  a  friend.  This  bail 
is  made  by  cutting  the  twine  long  enough  to 
weave  back  and  forward  a  few  times.  It  pays 
to  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for  a  customer 
to  handle  these  packages.  The  customer  gets 
his  honey  home  without  breaking  the  cappings 
or  having  any  *' mess  "  about  It,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  want  more. 

I  put  up  other  combinations;  but  these  I  send 
are  enough  to  illustrate  the  method,  and  each 
can  make  combinations  to  suit  his  own  case. 
Sometimes  if  the  sections  are  not  well  fastened 
in,  or  the  customer  wishes  to  carry  it  a  long 
distance.  I  cut  these  *' splints*'  off  and  make  a 
separator  between  each  section.  8oroe  may 
say  this  is  too  much  trouble— let  the  customer 
take  care  of  it  after  it  is  sold  to  him.  I  have 
found  it  to  pay  me  to  be  to  all  this  trouble. 

Kingsville,  Ohio. 

[This  cheap  comb-honey  packet  I  consider  as 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  devised  by  any 
one;  and  I  told  our  artist  to  spare  no  pains  in 
showing  it  up  so  plainly  that  any  one  could 
catch  the  plan  at  a  glance. 

To  Bro.  Phelps  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  excellent  hints  and  suggestions  he  has  giv- 
en. He  is  one  of  our  bee-lceeping  friends  who 
is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mlna,  and  one  who  in 

Jears  gone  bv  has  given  us  a  number  of  prac- 
leal  hints.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Phelps 
frame-spaoer,  as  illustrated  recently  and  some 
time  ago.— Ed.] 


THE  NOK-SWABMIHG  HIVE. 


CAN  8 WARMING  BE  PREVENTED  BT  RAISINe 
NO  DRONES  ? 

By  W.  K.  Morrison, 


This  article  is  for  the  veterans  only:  others 
will  please  look  on.  The  average  bee-man  looks 
on  a  non-swarming  hive  as  a  madman's  dream; 
but  the  veteran,  looking  back  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  time,  will  look  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety  to  see  if  the  long-looked-for  has  come 
at  last  My  belief  is  that  the  thing  is  within 
our  grasp— almost  here.  Watt  built  his  engine 
on  Black's  *'  Theory  of  Latent  Heat; "Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World  on  the  theory  that 
the  earth  is  round;  Maxwell's  theory  of  elec- 
tricity is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  electrical  sci- 
ence of  the  present  day;  so  it  becomes  me  to 
have  a  theory  too.  The  theory  is  simply  this: 
**No  swarming  without  drones."  Now,  this 
does  not  mean  that  one  or  two  drones  may  be 
permitted.  Mr.  Doolittle  says,  '-  Raise  a  few 
drones."  My  dictum  is,  '*  Raise  none— not 
one."  Now,  this  is  not  so  diflScult  as  at  first 
seems  to  most  of  your  readers.  The  present 
spacing  of  frames  or  combs  from  center  to  cen- 
ter is  IH  inches.  This  has  been  decided  on 
chiefly  because  it  is  Nature's  spacing.  But 
what  do  we  wish  to  copy  Nature  for?  Our  en- 
tire system  of  bee  culture  is  the  most  unnatural 
thing  out.  People  who  wish  to  follow  Nature's 
way  had  better  let  their  bees  go  wild.  The 
great  sign  of  swarming  is  seeing  drones  about 
the  hive,  either  hatched  or  in  the  cell  state. 

Can  we  stop— in  fact,  absolutely  prevent— the 
building  of  drone-cells,  and  so  put  it  beyond  the 
power  of  bees  to  swarm  at  all  ?  for  I  conceive 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  bees  swarm 
unless  drones  were  in  the  hive,  in  some  condi- 
tion. They  seem  to  say  to  themselves,  "No 
chance  for  the  young  queens  to  mate,  unless 
drones  are  in  the  hive."  Mind,  too,  they  do  not 
know  that  other  hives  may  have  drones— they 
only  know  what  is  In  their  hive. 

All  the  spacing  ol  combs  in  a  natural  hive 
proceeds  on  the  idea  that  room  may  be  needed 
to  make  drone  comb  whenever  the  bees  are  so 
minded.  Do  we  need  to  follow  this  rule?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  British  bee-keepers  follow  13^^- 
inch  spacing  fof  brood  comb  — many  do  this,  I 
believe,  and  find  it  profitable.  This  does  not 
absolutely  prevent  the  building  of  drone  comb, 
although  it  does  to  some  extent  The  best 
authorities  say  a  brood  comb  is  X  Inch,  and  in 
actual  practice  it  certainly  is  not  more  than 
this,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  I  have  spaced 
to  some  extent  as  close  as  1>^,  and  yet  the  bees 
suffered  no  inconvenience — not  the  slightest; 
and  by  making  the  width  of  the  frame  %,  one 
can  see  that  the  comb  is  even  a  little  less  than 
Kt  ftD<l  the  bees  have  room  to  move  up  and 
down,  back  to  back,  at  IH  inches,  center  to  cen- 
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ter.  This  spacing  insures  beautiful  combs,  flat 
as  a  board— nothing  but  worker  comb. 

Yet  there  still  lingers  the  possibility  that 
drones  can  be  raised  around  the  bottom  of  the 
comb,  or  even  in  a  corner.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  absolutely  a  single  drone-cell  coming 
would  be  to  adopt  some  sort  of  backing,  say 
wood,  for  our  foundation,  and  so  prevent  this 
undesirable  possibility.  Gleanings  contained 
an  account  not  long  ago  of  foundation  that  had 
a  wooden  backing.  This  sort  of  thing  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  We  could,  by  this  means,  ren- 
der the  production  of  drones  an  impossibility. 

One  easily  sees  the  immense  importance  of 
this  matter.  Complete  control  of  our  bees  would 
then  be  possible.  Some  of  your  correspondents 
talk  of  hives  that  secure  to  them  complete  cbn- 
trol  of  their  bees.  They  surely  do  not  mean  it, 
as  the  bees  get  up  and  swarm,  or  raise  drones, 
whenever  they  are  so  minded.  This  question 
will  have  to  be  looked  at  squarely,  and  consci- 
entiously worked  on  by  a  number  of  good  bee- 
keepers, to  secure  tanj?ible  results.  If  the  ex- 
periment stations  would  try  something  of  this 
sort  they  would  deserve  more  fame  than  they 
now  receive. 

All  these  discussions  about  burr  and  brace 
combs  simply  show  that  the  hives  containing 
such  are  improperly  constructed.  Thick  top- 
bars  are  only  a  makeshift.  Put  your  combs 
close  enough  so  that  the  bees  do  not  have  to 
build  bridges  across  to  the  next  comb.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  a  bee  can  reach  over 
about  H  inch.  I  can  handle  my  frames  with 
the  same  facility  that  a  person  handles  a  book. 
Formerly  I  needed  a  screwdriver  to  pry  every 
frame  apart.  It  seems  to  me  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  hive-making  rests  on  accurate  measure- 
ment. People  think  they  are  wonderfully  ac- 
curate when  they  get  it  down  to  ^  inch;  but  is 
it  not  probable  that  a  bee  looks  at  i^  with  the 
eye  that  we  do  a  yard  ?  My  measurements  of 
the  combs  are  something  like  this:  Thickness 
of  comb,  T^  inch  ;  space  required  for  the  body 
presence  of  two  bees,  ^  inch  ;  added  together 
this  makes  just  l^^  inches.  The  bees  are  won- 
derful economists,  and  they  abhor  more  space 
than  this  unless  drone  comb  is  intended.  Final- 
ly, if  you  do  not  desire  swarming  (and  who 
does?)  don't  raise  a  drone. 

I  will  defer  the  account  of  my  experiments  in 
this  line  to  a  future  period,  hoping  that  some  of 
your  readers  will  test  the  matter  fully,  and  re- 
port. 

Devonshire,  Bermuda,  June  1. 

[Some  five  years  ago,  when  I  advocated  self- 
spacing  frames,  I  concluded  from  the  reports  as 
well  as  from  private  experiments  we  have  been 
making,  that  the  ordinary  l^-lnch  spacing 
from  center  to  center  was  too  wide;  and  accord- 
ingly I  began  to  advocate  the  1^  distance,  par- 
ticularly because  It  seemed  to  be  a  compromise 
between  wide  spacing  and  the  very  narrow  IH 
and  1)^.  At  this  time  I  asked  for  reports  from 
those  who  had  tested  the  narrow,  medium,  and 


wide  spacing;  and  the  testimony  at  that  time 
gathered  seemed  to  show  that  IH  ftnd  IK 
would  largely  if  not  altogether  prevent  the 
rearing  of  drones.  It  also  seemed  to  show  that 
these  narrow  spacings  were  a  little  too  mach  of 
a  good  thing.  It  appeared  also  that  the  1% 
was  a  nice  golden  mean ;  and  now  that  self- 
spacing  frames  of  this  width  are  so  generally 
adopted  among  progressive  bee-keeoers  it  would 
be  difficult  If  not  impossible  to  get  down  to  nar- 
rower distances. 

At  all  events,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  our 
readers  who  are  in  position  to  know  whether 
the  entire  absence  of  drones  will  prevent 
swarming.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that U 
will  not.  If  it  does  not  prevertt  will  it  dis- 
courage swarming?  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
a  number  of  our  readers  on  these  and  other 
points  brought  out  In  Mr.  Morrison's  able  and 
excellent  article.— Ed.] 


i^^-*  ANSWERS  TO    _ 

Si:i6omLE(MESl 

BY  G./A4)OOLlTTLC.BoflOOI 


tOOIHOJC 


8TBIAN  BEES. 

Question.— Do  you  keep  the  Holy-Land  bees? 
and  If  so  how  do  you  like  them?  Please  give 
us  something  in  Gucaninos  regarding  their 
qualities. 

Answer.— The  Holy -Land  bee  is  no  more  and 
no  less  than  the  Syrian  bee,  which  aboands 
about  Jerusalem;  hence  the  name,  "Holy 
Land,*'  as  applied  to  it  by  many.  I  have  care- 
fully tested  these  bees;  and  for  this  locality  I 
regard  them  as  the  poorest  of  all  the  bees  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  It  would  look  as  if 
nearly  every  one  who  has  tested  them  is  of  the 
same  opinion;  for,  of  late,  we  see  no  advertia- 
Ing  of  these  bees,  and  scarcely  a  word  said 
about  them  in  any  way.  The  two  great  faalts 
which  make  them  of  little  value  are,  first,  not 
breeding  when  they  should  breed,  and  then 
breeding  beyond  measure  when  theyoaghtto 
breed  but  little,  which  results  in  few  laborers 
in  the  field  during  the  honey -harvest,  and 
countless  numbers  of  consumers  after  the  har- 
vest is  past,  to  eat  up  all  the  few  gathered, 
consequently  giving  little  or  no  profit,  with  a 
hive  short  of  stores  for  winter.  In  all  of  the 
colonies  I  had  during  the  five  years  I  was  test- 
ing them  not  one  of  them  had  stores  enough 
for  winter  when  October  arrived.  In  a  locality 
where  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  honey  from 
spring  to  fall,  these  bees  would  be  of  more 
value:  but,  unfortunately,  very  few  such  local- 
ities exist  in  North  America.  This  securing  of 
the  bees  at  the  right  time  for  the  honey  harvest 
is,  I  think,  of  the  utmost  importance;  and 
because  no  certain  work  can  be  done  along  this 
line  with  the  Syrians  was  the  greatest  objec- 
tion I  found  to  them. 

Second,  the  workers  begin  to  lay  eggs  as  soon 
as  the  queen  has  been  from  the  hive  two  or 
three  days,  whether  by  swarming  or  otherwise, 
so  that  the  combs  are  often  filled  with  a  mal- 
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titude  of  dwarf  drones,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
bees, combs,  and  owner.  During  my  experience 
with  them  I  found  that  fertile  workers  were 
always  present  with  them,  and  ready  to  lay  as 
soon  as  the  queen  was  out  of  the  hive.  At  times 
they  sting  fearfully;  at  other  times  they  are 
nearly  as  peaceable  as  the  Italians.  When 
queenless  they  are  as  vicious  as  tigers,  and 
often  make  the  bravest  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
However,  they  will  not  venture  an  attack  un- 
less the  hive  Is  disturbed,  as  will  the  black  and 
hybrid  bees;  but  at  times  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  manipulate  the  hives  to  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  Their  good  qualities  were, 
that  they  stood  our  cold  winters  well,  and 
readily  entered  the  sections  when  there  were 
sufBcIent  bees  to  do  so.  In  times  of  harvest. 

8WABMINO,  NATURAL  OB   ABTIFCIAL— WHICH? 

Question,— I  live  In  the  far  North,  nearly  as 
far  as  bees  can  be  kept  with  any  profit,  and 
wish  to  know  which  will  be  the  most  desirable 
with  me— natural  or  artificial  swarming. 

Answer.— Thtkt  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the 
questioner.  On  one  point  I  believe  all  are 
agreed;  and  that  is,  that  a  natural  swarm  will 
work  with  greater  energy  than  that  manifested 
by  any  swarm  made  by  any  plan  of  man*s  de- 
vising; consequently,  natural  swarming  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  of  our  enterprising  apiarists.  If 
the  swarm  is  hived  on  the  old  stand,  and  the 
partly  filled  sections  taken  from  the  old  colony 
and  placed  on  the  swarm  so  as  to  throw  all  of 
the  working  force  of  the  whole  colony  into  the 
sections  with  that  ambition  that  only  natural 
swarming  can  call  forth,  it  Is  doubtful  wheth- 
er as  much  honey  can  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  Yet  If  a  person  does  not  have  bees  enough 
to  make  a  specialty  of  the  business,  so  It  will 
pay  him  to  be  on  hand  to  hive  and  care  for 
natural  swarms,  or  If  so  situated  that  the  bees 
go  to  the  tops  of  tall  trees  to  cluster,  or  in 
swarming  are  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbors,  then 
It  Is  better  to  make  our  increase  by  division, 
even  if  we  do  not  secure  quite  as  much  honey. 
As  many  plans  are  given  in  the  bee-books,  and 
as  every  one  who  keeps  bees  should  have  a 
work  on  bees,  I  will  not  stop  to  give  any  plans 
of  artificial  increase  here. 

BOUND   PIECES  OF  WAX  AT  ENTBANCE. 

Qu€«ft(on.— While  passing  around  In  my  api- 
ary the  other  morning  I  came  across  several 
round  caps  of  wax  near  the  entrance  to  one  of 
my  hives— something  I  never  saw  before.  What 
does  It  denote— that  the  bees  are  uncapping 
honey,  that  queens  are  hatching,  or  what? 

An9v>er.—So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
finding  of  such  caps  signifies  that  drones  are 
hatching  out;  for  If  any  one  will  take  the  time 
to  ezamlhe  he  will  find  that  the  drone,  when 
about  to  emerge  from  the  cell,  bites  the  cover 
to  the  cell  entirely  off  by  a  smooth  cut,  while 
the  workers  leave  only  fragments  of  the  cap- 


pings  of  their  cell-coverings  when  hatching. 
The  queen  cuts  off  the  capping  to  her  cell  the 
same  as  does  the  drone,  except,  as  a  rule,  a 
little  piece  on  one  side  is  left  which  acts  like 
the  hinge  to  a  door,  the  door  often  closing  after 
the  queen  has  gone  out,  so  that  it  Is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  ihe  cover  to  a  queen-cell  at'  the 
entrance  to  the  hive.  When  It  thus  closes  the 
bees  often  make  it  fast  so  the  bee-keeper  Is 
many  times  deceived,  by  thinking  the  queen 
has  not  hatched.  It  often  happens  that,  as 
soon  as  the  queen  has  emerged  from  her  cell,  a 
worker  goes  in  to  partake  of  the  royal  jelly  left 
in  the  cell,  after  which  the  cell-cover  flies  back, 
or  is  so  pushed  by  the  passing  bees,  when  It  Is 
waxed  fast,  and  the  worker  Is  a  prisoner,  which 
has  caused  many  to  think  that  the  inmate  of 
the  cell  was  not  a  queen  but  a  worker;  hence 
they  call  their  colony  queenless,  and  send  off 
for  a  queen,  or  write  to  the  bee-papers  about 
the  strange  phenomenon.  These  round  cap- 
pings  do  not  Indicate  that  the  bees  are  uncap- 
ping honey,  as  the  capplngs  of  honey-cells  are 
gnawed  off  in  little  fragments,  and  not  in  the 
round  form  spoken  of. 


H.  C.  I/.,  Tex.— From  what  you  say,  it  seems 
very  evident  that  your  bees  are  starving,  and, 
being  short  of  stores,  they  necessarily  had  to 
destroy  or  neglect  their  larvae,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, you  found  them  carrying  them  out. 
The  fact  that  it  was  very  dry,  and  robbers 
were  about,  would  point  in  that  direction.  If 
robbers  should  get  Into  the  hives  and  tear  the 
combs  any  it  would  also  cause  the  bees  to  carry 
the  mutilated  young  bees  out  in  the  way  you 
saw:  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they  were 
starving.    Feeding  Is,  of  course,  the  remedy. 

J.  D.,  Ohio. — It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
when  honey  granulates,  for  the  thin  and  wa- 
tery portion  to  rise  to  the  top.  This  is,  proba- 
bly, a  part  of  the  honey  that  is  not  so  well  rip- 
ened as  the  rest.  The  fact  that  the  honey  be- 
haved as  you  say  is  a  good  evidence  of  its 
purity.  Some  customers  will  complain  of  such 
honey,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  thing  you  can 
do  except  to  give  them  your  word  of  honor  that 
the  honey  Is  pure.  If  that  does  not  satisfy 
them,  tell  them  to  have  it  analyzed  and  you 
will  pay  the  bill  if  it  is  not  pure. 

W.  M.  C,  Cal.— It  is  impossible  to  give  a  defi- 
nite answer  as  ^  how  much  a  swarm  of  bees 
weighing  a  given  amount  will  bring  in  pounds 
of  honey  per  day.  There  are  so  many  condi- 
tions to  be  taken  Into  account,  such  as  the 
weather,  the  kind  of  bees,  the  strength  of  the 
swarm,  the  source  of  the  honey -flow,  and  the 
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strenflTth  of  it.  A  good  colony,  however,  will 
gather  from  one  to  five  pounds  of  honey  per 
day  from  clover  in  a  fair  flow,  and  from  one  to 
ten  pounds  from  basswood;  and  strong  colonies 
have  been  known  to  store  even  as  much  as 
twenty  pounds  in  a  day.  But  such  instances 
are  exceptional. 


The  honey  season  in  California,  we  are  told, 
is  practically  a  failure  all  along  the  line.  East- 
em  honey  will  have  little  if  any  competition 
from  the  Pacific  coast. 


Mr.  Mabtin  Brockman,  of  308  Abigail  St., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  has,  we  are  informed,  been  solic- 
iting consignments  of  honey.  Mr.  Byron  Walk- 
er, after  he  had,  as  he  thought,  taken  due  pre- 
caution as  to  his  commercial  standing,  filled  an 
order  for  him  for  some  173.00  worth  of  honey. 
Mr.  Brockman,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  honey,  stated  that  it  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  ordered  more.  Mr.  Walker,  again  making 
further  inquiries,  decided  not  to  make  the  sec- 
ond shipment.  After  writing  him  a  number  of 
times  regarding  honey  already  sent,  and  getting 
no  response,  he  received  notice  from  the  com- 
mercial agencies  that  Mr.  Brockman  was  irre- 
sponsible. Upon  Mr.  Walker's  referring  the 
matter  to  us  we  wrote  the  party,  asking  him  If 
he  had  any  explanation  to  make,  telling  him 
that,  unless  he  could  straighten  this  matter  up, 
we  should  be  constrained  to  make  the  affair 
public.  This  was  May  28th,  and  up  to  this  time 
no  reply  has  been  received,  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  Mr.  Walker. 

THK  SUGAR-HONEY  CONTROVERSY. 

I^The  following.  In  reference  to  the  sugar- 
honey  matter,  and  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween Bro.  Holtermann  and  Bro.  Hutchinson 
are  at  hand,  and  will  explain  themselves. 

r  Friend  Ernest:— I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness and  fairness  .in  defending  my  honor  in  this 
matter  of  the  suflrar  honey.  I  think  a  little  explan- 
ation on  my  part  may  help  Bro.  Holtermann  to  see 
thinifs  in  a  different  light,  as  I  see  from  his  letter  in 
last  Glbaninos  that  he  Is  taking  an  entirely  wronjc 
view  of  some  things.  I  want  to  quote  the  passage 
at  which  he  took  offense;  but  before  doing  that  I 
want  to  quote  one  that  appeared  before  that  one  did, 
as  It  will,  I  think,  put  things  In  a  different  light.  In 
the  December  Review^  1895,  page  348,  Mr.  Hasty 
wrote  as  follows: 
I'he  KU(^r-honey  I*w,  which  has  been  offered  to  two  Pttrlia- 
lents  In  8UC**es»ion,  give^  itself  away  by  its  wording^— evident- 
r  not  HO  much  intended  for  Kcnerai  enforcement  as  for  a  han 


ment»  In  succession,  give^  itself  away  by  its  word ingf— evident- 
ly not  HO  much  intended  for  Kcneral  enforcement  as  for  a  han 
ay  ciub  to  hit  prominent  heretics.    Leo'itiJate  ten  yearv  im- 


whom  you  choose  in  prl 


and  leave  whom  you  will  at  laive. 


prb^onment  for  f^neeKlne,  and  jou  have  thinifH  »o  you  can  put 

_. . i_  -j|.£jj^jj   j-_  .  . .^ .  ...   _  . 

onically  w 

_  .  ad  could  be  put  __  ^ , 

for  no  grreater  crime  than  feedintr  sugar  to  his  starvinff  bees  to 


one  who  feeds  syrup  early  enoacrh  to  have  it  finished  and  sealad 
produces  the  article. 

In  the  March  Review  for  1898  appeared  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  last  number  makes  a  cheerful  shout  orer  the  pasnge  o( 
the  legislation  they  have  been  trying  for  no  lonf.the  anti-«iigar- 
honey  biU.  It  has  been  amended  somewhat,  it  seems;  sod 
lack  of  time,  or  modestr,  or  some  other  reason,  keeps  them 
from  frivinff  us  the  text,  so  we  can  not  see  for  oursefve*  Just 
what  sort  of  a  looking  "  critter  "  it  is.  I  venture  to  guess  that 
the  Solons  of  the  government  have  given  them  enlarged  penal- 
ties against  real  adulterators  and  evil-doere,  and  shorn  their 
power  to  nersecute  Innocent  neighbors.  In  such  a  case  we  msj 
all  cheerfully  rejoice  together. 

When  I  read  this  last-quoted  paragraph  I  suppos- 
ed, of  oour3e,  that,  *Mnnooent  neighbors"  now 
*' free  from  persecution,"  meant  those  who  wished 
to  feed  their  bees  sugar  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing; for  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  act  was  worded  by 
its  originators,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  prow- 
cute  any  one  who  fed  bees  sugar  for  any  purpose. 
The  act  as  passed  is  far  different  from  the  way  it 
was  originally  worded,  and  contains  a  proviso  that 
bees  may  be  fed  sugar  to  be  used  by  them  as  food. 
If  Bro.  Holtermann  had  published  the  act  as  passed, 
these  misunderstandings  would  probably  have  been 
avoided;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  act, 
as  passed,  is  a  disappointment  to  those  who  urged 
its  passage,  and  there  is  evidently  no  desire  on 
their  part  to  place  It  before  the  public  It  gives  do 
increased  penalties;  in  fact,  it  gives  nothing  not 
before  possessed  by  the  Adulteration  of  Foods  Act, 
except  that  sugar  honey,  or  any  substance  not  gath- 
ered by  the  bees  from  natural  sources.  Is  now  meti- 
tioned  in  the  act  as  an  adulteration.  Prosecutions 
under  the  old  act  could  have  been  carried  on  Jast 
the  same,  only  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
prove  that  sugar  honey  was  an  adulteration ;  now  it 
won't,  because  the  legislature  has  said  that  it  is.  I 
Inclose  a  copy  of  the  act  as  passed,  and  you  can 
publish  It  or  not,  just  as  you  please. 

Flint,  Mich.  W.  Z.  Hutgbinboh. 

The  act  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  above 
is  as  follows: 

An  Act  further  to  amend  the  Act  respecting  the  Adnlteratioii 

of  Food,  DnigH,  and  Agricultural  FertillaerH. 

H*  K  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  CommonH  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  The  Adulteration  Act.  chapter  107  of  the  Revitied  Statute^ 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  secUon  thereto,  im- 
mediately after  i^ection  21 : 

"  21A.  The  feeding  to  beea  of  sugar,  glucose,  or  any  other  Bweet 
subtitance  other  than  8ueh  a^  bees  gather  from  natural  i^oaires 
with  the  Intent  that  such  substance  shall  be  used  bv  bees  la  the 
making  of  honey,  or  the  exposing  of  any  such  subt)tance  with 
the  said  intent,  shall  be  and  be  deemed  a  willful  •fdul^'^^^ 
within  tlie  moaning  of  this  act:  and  no  honey  nuuie  by  bee*.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  from  any  such  substances,  and  no  imitation 
of  honey  or  sugar  honey,  so  called,  or  other  substitute  for 
honey  shall  be  manufactured  or  produced  for  sale,  or  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  Canada:  Provided  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  interpJ^ted  or  construed  to  prevent  the  giving  of  sugar 
in  any  form  to  l>ees,  to  be  consumed  by  them  ati  food." 


The  act  In  auei^tion  is  so  draconically  worded  that  the  mostln- 


a  au€  .   „      

nocent  bee-Keeper  in  the  land  could  be  put  in  prison  under  it, 
for  no  greater  crime  than  feeding  sugar  to  his  starving  bees  to 
keep  them  alive  over  winter.  It  w  not  merely  selling  l>ut  pro- 
ducing sugar  honey  that  is  nuule  penal;  and  manifestly  every 


OUB  OWN  apiaby;  basswood  honey-flow. 
During  this  month  we  have  had  a  number  of 
copious  rains;  and  while  the  prospects  were 
exceedingly  bright  before,  after  each  success- 
ive shower  the  chances  for  a  good  flow  from 
basswood  seemed  wellnigh  a  snre  thing.  Tlie 
honey  commenced  coming  again  about  a  week 
ago,  and  the  flow  kept  increasing  day  by  day 
until  Monday,  the  22nd,  when  there  was  an 
apparent  decrease  In  the  flow.  It  resumed 
again  on  the  24th.  and  Is  still  holding  on.  The 
hives  were  just  crowded  with  honey;  even 
two- frame  nuclei,  such  as  we  are  using  for 
queen-rearing,  were  gathering  till  there  was 
not  an  available  cell  left  for  storage.    When  It 
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looked  as  if  the  nearly  400  colonies  and  nuclei, 
mostly  the  latter,  were  about  to  get  ahead  of 
the  boys  I  turned  in  myself  and  helped  until 
they  could  catch  up.  After  the  empty  combs 
in  reserve  gave  out,  we  called  upon  the  factory 
hands  to  give  us  an  extra  lot  of  frames  tilled 
with  foundation.  They  had  what  they  consid- 
ered a  good  stock  on  hand;  but  it  became 
necessary  to  turn  in  a  lot  more  on  short  notice. 
The  foreman  of  one  of  the  departments  said  to 
me,  as  I  came  up  after  more  frames,  **  If  you 
had  only  told  me  you  were  going  to  want  so 
much  stuiT  I  would  have  been  ready  for  you; 
but  as  it  is,  I  have  had  to  call  in  extra  help." 
"  Well,"  said  I, ''  I  had  no  idea  myself  we  woula 
need  so  much.  The  bees  took  us  by  surprise  all 
around." 

By  Saturday  night,  by  hard  work  we  man- 
aged to  give  every  colony  and  nucleus  room 
enough  and  a  little  to  spare.  When  I  first  went 
out  into  the  apiary  we  were  having  about  six 
swarms  a  day;  but  after  we  had  given  them 
more  room,  this  number  was  reduced  to  one  a 
day. 

Please  understand  right  here  that  I  do  not 
claim  that  giving  room  stops  swarming  :  it 
simply  discourages  it— that  is  all;  and,  more 
than  all,  it  prevents  the  bees  from  getting  into 
the  habit  of  loafing. 

LOAFING  BBSS. 

And  that  reminds  me,  that,  if  the  bee-keeper 
is  careless  enough  to  let  some  of  his  colonies 
mope  around  a  day  or  two  for  want  of  room,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  them  to  start  to  work 
again,  even  when  plenty  of  room  is  given.  Bees 
are  like  human  beings.  After  they  have  had  a 
loafing-spell  for  a  while  it  is  hard  work  for  them 
to  get  down  to  real  business  again.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  Is  very  desirable  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  bees — not  to  let  a  colony,  if  it  Is  a  possible 
thing,  get  inte  the  loafing-babit.  But  a  lack 
of  room  is  not  the  only  thing  that  encourages 
this  tendency.  Small  entrances  or  unshaded 
hives,  even  when  there  is  plenty  of  room,  will 
cause  bees  to  cluster  out  in  front,  and  simply 
loaf,  loaf,  loaf. 

HOW  BEK8  ATTACH  THKIR  NATURAL  BUILT 

COMB  ;    IS  THERE  A  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

WAY  TO  HANG  FOUNDATION? 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  more  or 
less  discussion  as  to  which  way  the  bees  build 
comb  naturally,  that  is,  whether  the  two  par- 
allel sides  of  the  cells  are  perpendicular  or 
'*  slantindicular,"  as  one  friend  expresses  It  in 
Rambler's  story.  Mr.  Danzenbaker,  the  one 
who  introduced  the  lock-corner  in  hives,  insist- 
ed that  the  first-mentioned  way  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  heeaalways  build  their  combs; 
bat  I  showed  him,  while  in  the  yard,  that  bees 
build  about  as  much  one  way  as  the  other;  in 
fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  particular 
difference  to  them  which  way  the  combs  hang. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Weed,  of  foundation  fame,  who  is  at 


present  experimenting  on  another  invention,  has 
made  the  observation  that  the  building  of  combs 
is  dependent  largely  upon  the  position  of  the 
support.  Said  he,  *'The  parallel  sides  of  the 
cells  are  always  drawn  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
support.  If  said  support  is  perpendicular,  then 
the  parallel  sides  will  hang  diagonal.  If  the 
support  is  horizontal,  as  it  is  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  then  the  comb  will  generally  be  built 
with  the  two  parallel  sides  perpendicular." 

Now,  yon  may  wonder  what  practical  impor- 
tance attaches  to  all  this.  Bee-keepers  have 
bad  more  or  less  to  say  as  to  which  is  the  pro- 
per way  to  hang  foundation  in  frames  or  sec- 
tions. From  the  observations  which  we  have 
made,  and  from  the  testimony  which  has  come 
in,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  makes 
no  difference.  The  bees  build  the  foundation 
just  as  readily  one  way  as  the  other.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  understand  just  what  is 
meant  by  cells  with  parallel  sides  perpendicu- 
lar, and  cells  the  other  way.  No.  1  shows  the 
first  mentioned,  and  No.  2  the  second. 


NO.  1. 


Now,  perhaps  you  may  raise  the  question, 
using  all  foundation  as  we  do,  how  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  know  or  see  how  bees  build 
combs  naturally.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it, 
but  the  bees  got  ahead  of  us  somewhat  in  a  few 
cases,  and  built  combs  naturally  after  their 
own  sweet  wills,  from  enamel  cloths,  from 
cover- boards,  and  super-tops,  and  sometimes 
from  the  side  of  the  hive.  Each  piece  of  natu- 
rally built  comb  was  carefully  inspected,  with 
the  results  as  above  indicated. 

SMALL    8TABTF.B8    VS.    FULL    SETEBTS    IN    SEC- 
TIONS. 

A  fact  that  is  pretty  well  recognized  among 
comb -honey  producers  may  perhaps  be  touched 
upon  here  by  way  of  confirmation.  When  we 
put  up  supers  containing  sections  for  general 
stock,  only  small  starters  are  used,  for  the 
reason  that  fyll  sheets  would  not  ship.  Well, 
during  the  last  few  days  during  the  pinch  we 
had  to  use  something  that  was  right  ready, 
and  accordingly  a  number  of  these  supers  were 
used;  but  as  soon  as  our  employees  in  the  fac- 
tory could  get  at  it  they  fixed  up  supers  con- 
taining full  sheets.  It  was  evident  that  the 
bees  accepted  the  latter  much  more  readily; 
and  it  was  evident,  also,  that  partly  drawn-out 
sections  shaved  down  a  la  Taylor  were  much 
more  readily  accepted  yet.  B.  Taylor's  idea  of 
using  natural  comb  shaved  down  by  means  of  a 
comb-leveler  Is  all  rlghtfi^g^  by  GoOglc 
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FIXED  FRAMES. 

We  have  now  In  the  apiary  three  or  four 
kinds  of  fixed  frames—among  them  furniture 
spacing-nails.  After  having  tried  them  all  I 
fall  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  Hoffman 
frames.  When  they  are  handled  the  most  is 
during  hot  weather,  and  then  they  separate 
very  easily— at  least,  in  our  locality.  In  fact,  I 
can  handle  them  and  have  done  so  all  day 
without  even  a  screwdriver  or  pry  of  any  sort, 
and  many  of  the  frames  have  been  in  use  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  In  three  different  locali- 
ties around  about  Medina.  The  Hoffman 
frames  have  faults,  like  every  other  good  thing; 
but  among  self -spacing  frames  I  believe  so  far 
they  have  the  fewest. 

BX7RR- COMBS. 

I  beg  pardon  for  referring  to  this  stale  old 
subject;  but  in  passing  I  simply  wish  to  state 
that  this  year,  like  all  the  other  four  or  five 
years  since  we  have  tested  the  Hoffman  frame 
and  thick-top  bars,  proves  that  burr-combs  are 
and  can  be  practical Iv  done  away  with.  There 
are  a  very  few  brace-combs;  but  in  comparing 
the  modern  thick -top  frames  with  the  old-style 
Xx%  top-bars— well,  I  can  not  imagine  how 
any  one  can.  think  it  preferable  to  use  them. 
To  go  back  to  a  burr-comb  frame  in  our  case 
would  be  like  going  back  to  primitive  methods, 
almost  as  bad  as  discarding  the  extractor  and 
comb  foundation. 

OUR  BARSWOOD  YARD. 

So  far  only  a  few  colonies  are  at  this  place. 
This  morning,  June  25, 1  called  at  the  yard, 
and  found  the  bees  crowding  every  thing  full, 
just  the  same  as  at  the  home  yard,  only  more 
so.  I  had  been  down  and  given  them  extra 
supers  four  or  five  days  before.  I  then  strolled 
through  the  nearly  4000  basswood- trees,  now 
something  over  23  years  old,  to  see  how  they 
were  budding  out.  Owing  to  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  trees  had  not  blos- 
somed nearly  as  well  as  at  the  home  yard;  but 
those  that  were  in  full  blossom  fairly  glistened 
with  honey.  The  few  bees  at  this  yard  were 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  flow;  so  we  have 
arranged  to  take  down  quite  an  instalment  of 
bees  from  our  home  yard,  right  away;  for  cer- 
tainly we  can  not  afford  to  let  this  sweetness 
go  to  waste. 

A  SWARM  IN  A  DECOY  HIVE. 

I  did  not  have  at  the  basswood  yard  any 
decoy  hives  specially  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  runaway  swarms;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, two  or  three  hives  were  left  containing 
empty  combs,  and  the  covers  a  little  misplaced 
at  the  top.  In  one  of  these  I  noticed  that  bees 
were  flying  In  and  out  Just  as  I  called  at  the 
yard.  At  first  I  thought  they  acted  like  rob- 
bers, though  it  seemed  strange  that  bees  would 
try  to  steal  right  In  the  height  of  a  basswood 
flow  when  the  blossoms  were  fairly  glistening 
with  honey.    Investigation  showed  that  there 


were  a  lot  of  black  bees,  and  then  it  popped 
into  my  head  that  this  was  a  runaway  swarm 
from  the  woods,  which,  having  been  allured  by 
the  hum  of  our  bees,  had  taken  up  their  abode 
In  one  of  our  empty  hives.  I  quickly  set  the 
hive  to  rights,  opened  the  lower  entrance,  and 
made  the  bees  find  it  after  putting  the  cover 
down  tight,  for  It  was  through  the  top  of  the 
hive  that  they  obtained  entrance. 

HOW    FAR     BEES    WILL     FLY    ORDINARILY   TO 
BASSWOOD. 

As  I  said,  I  strolled  not  only  through  the 
basswood  orchard,  but  around  It.  Our  home 
yard  is  Just  a  little  west  of  south.  Walking 
along  the  south  side  of  the  orchard  I  looked 
carefully  through  the  air,  but  could  not  see  a 
single  bee  going  or  coming;  and  although  the 
home  bees  were  only  lyi  miles  away  in  a  bee- 
line,  it  was  apparent  that  they  did  not  know  of 
or  care  to  bother  with  this  mellifluous  sweet- 
ness that  was  going  to  waste  in  our  basswood 
orchard,  or  would  go  to  waste  unless  we  put 
bees  there,  as  we  contemplate  doing  to-night. 
You  will  remember  that,  two  years  ago,  when 
we  were  having  quite  a  flow  from  basswood, 
not  a  single  bee  from  our  home  yard  visited 
this  apiary;  but  there  was  a  small  basswood 
grove  half  a  mile  nearer,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection. It  would  seem,  then,  that,  for  bass- 
wood,  bees  seldom  go  more  than  a  mile,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  there  Is  plenty  within  this  range. 
I  Imagine  that,  If  we  were  to  cut  down  every 
bass  wood-tree  except  those  in  our  basswood 
yard,  our  home  yard  bees  would  soon  find  said 
orchard.  

Mr.  York,  after  indorsing  the  plan  advocated 
in  these  columns,  of  making  the  Bee-keepers' 
Union  distinctly  national^  and  a  deliberative 
body  having  annual  meetings,  makes  a  sugges- 
tion which  I  consider  a  good  one.    Here  It  is: 

It  seems  to  us  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
vote  taken  by  the  Dnlon  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  North  American,  as  the  result  mirht  help  in  the 
decision  of  some  things  that  will  likely  come  up 
then.  Whether  the  amalgamation  project  carries 
or  is  defeated,  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  feeling 
of  the  Union  members  on  the  matter  in  advance  of 
the  North  American  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  few 
months.  

SWEET  CXrOVKR  FOR  1896. 

Although  sweet  clover  has,  in  the  last  few 
years,  been  spreading  enormously  along  the 
highways  and  railroad-cuts,  it  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing unusual  spread  and  growth  this  year.  The 
majority  of  people  consider  it  as  a  noxious 
weed,  notwithstanding  it  makes  a  fine  hay  for 
stock,  and  that  it  seldom  if  ever  grows  on  cnlti- 
vated  lands.  Its  vigorous  growth  and  rapid 
spread  over  the  country  give  us  hope  that  it 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  white  clover  that 
seems  to  have  run  out  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  This  year  sweet  clover  follows  right  on 
after  basswood.  Perhaps  in  many  localities  it 
will  enable  the  bees  to  complete  some  otherwise 
unfinished  secUons.  tized  by  GoOglc 
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And  be  said  unto  Jesus*  Lord,  Remember  me 
wben  thou  comest  Into  tby  kingdom.— Luke  28:42. 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  direct  and  sufde  me,  and 
give  me  grace  aod  wisdom  while  I  try  to  unfold 
the  thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some 
days  past.  I  have  been  assured  by  many  kind 
friends  during  these  years  past  that  I  have  a 
pecaliar  faculty  for  making  myself  understood, 
especially  on  some  theme  where  I  am  greatly 
interested,  and  I  hope  and  believe  the  thought 
that  is  before  me  now  interests  me  more  than 
all  things  else;  in  fact,  I  hope  it  is  the  great 
thoQ^ht  and  theme  of  my  life.  Our  text  gives 
a  hint  of  it.    Let  me  recall  the  circumstances: 

Two  thieves,  malefactors  or  murderers  they 
may  have  been,  were  being  punished  for  their 
crimes.  In  olden  times,  one  manner  of  punish- 
ment in  some  countries  was  to  nail  the  criminal 
fast  to  a  cross  of  wood.  The  nails  or  spikes 
were  driven  through  his  hands  and  feet.  The 
cross  was  then  set  in. its  place,  and  he  was  left 
there  to  die  slowly  by  the  most  excruciating 
torture.  We  are  told  that  sometimes  the  vic- 
tims remained  alive  on  the  cross  two  or  three 
days.  We  have  not  time  now  to  Inquire  why 
in  that  benighted  age  they  thought  torture  a 
necessary  part  of  legal  'punishment.  At  the 
same  time,  Jesus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  he 
was  to  be  crucified  with  the  malefactors.  In 
fact,  the  Old-Testament  prophecy  tells  us  he 
was  to  be  classed  with  malefactors,  as  we  read 
in  Mark  15: 28,  where  the  writer  refers  to  Isaiah 
53:12,  where  it  says,  *' He  was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors.^*  At  that  time,  as  at  present, 
it  was  customary  for  people  to  go  long  distances 
to  see  a  man  put  to  death.  A  few  days  ago  I 
saw  in  one  of  the  papers  a  notice  that  some- 
where in  the  South,  where  a  man  was  to  be 
publicly  executed,  people  came  from  so  many 
miles  that  the  crowd  went  away  up  Into  the 
thousands.  This  was  the  case  at  the  crucifix- 
ion; and  the  sad  part  of  that  awful  scene — at 
least  the  sad  part  of  it  to  me— is  that  so  few 
comprehended  or  cared  to  comprehend  what 
the  offense  was  that  had  been  committed.  You 
know  how  poor  Pilate  stumbled  and  bungled, 
and  finally  in  a  weak  evasive  way  sanctioned 
putting  the  Savior  to  death.  In  order  that  It 
might  be  understood,  and  give  the  whole  trans- 
action a  semblance  of  fairness,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  nail  a  lettered  board  on  the  cross,  right 
over  the  head  of  the  criminal,  telling  for  what 
offense  he  was  thus  made  to  suffer.  We  do  not 
know  what  was  written  over  the  thieves;  but 
Pilate  insisted  on  giving  the  reason  for  putting 
Jesus  to  death.  The  only  reason  he  could  get 
from  the  high-prlest  was  that  Jesus  had  called 
himself  a  king,  and  they  made  protense  he  was 
to  be  feared  as  a  rival  of  Crosar.  John  tells  us 
the  writing  Pilate  put  on  the  board  was,  "Je- 
sus of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews.'*  The 
high-priest  objected  to  this,  and  wanted  Pilate 
to  put  it  that  Jesus  said  he  was  king.  etc.  For 
once  in  the  world,  however,  even  Pilate  was 
stubborn.  He  replies,  •*  What  I  have  written  I 
have  written,"  and  refuses  to  correct  It.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  present  knew  of  Jesus' 
life  and  llfework.  They  evidently  knew  some- 
thing of  It.  for  we  gather  this  from  the  remarks 
they  made.  And,  by  the  way,  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  custom  that,  while  the  culprit  was  suf- 
fering the  terrible  tortures  of  the  cross,  to  rail 
on  him,  and  make  him  the  victim  of  cruel  Jokes 
and  taunts.  While  helpless  and  suffering  they 
seemed  to  think  it  a  fit  and  proper  thing  to  add 
to  his  anguish  by  taunting  bim  with  cruel  Jests 
and   Jibes.    They  brought  up  what  he  said 


about  building  the  temple  again  in  three  days, 
and  then  threw  it  up  to  him,  helpless  as  he  was 
—at  least,  so  far  as  they  could  see.  They  said, 
"Save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross." 
And  even  the  chief  priests  themselves  mocking 
him  said,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  can  not 
save."  In  their  hopeless  ignorance  and  terrible 
depravity  of  heart,  perhaps  they  were  honest 
in  this. 

And  now  comes  the  great  lesson  that  I  feel  so 
helpless  to  teach.  The  whole  wide  world, 
almost,  even  now,  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 
thought  that  there  can  be  a  human  being,  or 
any  being,  if  you  choose,  who  has  power,  and 
yet  will  not  use  It  for  self  or  for  selfish  purposes. 
Mankind  the  world  over— at  least  unconverted 
humanity— seem  loth  to  believe  that  there  Is 
anybody  who  loves  his  neighbor  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  may  forget  self,  and  forget  to  be 
selfish.  They  said  to  the  poor  dying  Savior, 
**  He  trusted  In  God;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if 
he  will  have  him."  They  even  chaZlenged  the 
great  Creator  of  the  universe  to  change  his 
purpose  and  plans,  that  they  might  believe. 
W9  know,  however,  that  It  would  have  made 
no  difference;  for  when  he  did  come  down  from 
the  cross  they  did  not  believe,  but  only  hated 
him  the  more.  Let  us  hold  on  Just  a  little  with 
this  scene  before  us. 

I  have  written  to  you  one  or  more  times  in 
regard  to  the  gambling  mania— the  craze  that 
people  have  to  get  money  or  property  without 
earning  It.  A  great  lot  of  people  work  equally 
hard  for  some  prize.  One  gets  all  of  it— the 
rest  get  nothing  at  all;  and  the  one  who  has  It 
all  is  supposed  to  he  the  happy  one.  You  may 
tell  me  that  even  Christians  do  this  same  thing. 
In  sadness  and  'sorrow  I  have  to  admit  that 
they  do;  but  It  Is  not  because  of  their  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  rather  because  of  the  feebleness 
of  their  faith  and  the  poorness  of  their  under- 
standing of  the  Christlike  which  every  Chris- 
tian ought  to  have. 

A  young  man  In  our  employ,  I  was  told,  was 
gambling.  He  and  other  boys  would  get  to- 
gether Saturday  night  after  they  had  received 
their  pay;  and  before  the  party  broke  up,  one 
of  the  boys  had  the  entire  earnings  of  the  crowd 
for  the  week.  This  young  man  confessed  to  me 
that  such  was  the  case.  I  said  to  him,  *'  Why, 
John,  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  willingly  take 
the  money  your  comrades  have  earned.  Just 
because  the  handling  of  some  little  pieces  of 

f pasteboard  makes  out  that  It  Is  vour  monev 
nstead  of  theirs  ?  Can  you  sleep  nights  with 
the  money  that  they  have  earned  In  your  pock- 
ets? In  fact.  Is  It  possible  that  you  can  be  so 
unmanly  and  so  selfish  as  to  consent  to  take 
and  to  keep  their  honest  earnings?  " 

thought  I  could  shame  him  out  of  It;  but  I 
had  to  give  up.  He  said  he  did  not  see  things 
Just  as  I  did,  and  In  a  kind  of  sheepish  way 
tried  to  defend  himself.  He  soon  left  my  em- 
ploy, and  I  do  not  know  where  he  Is  now. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  persuaded  to  let  Huber 
ride  his  wheel  In  a  Juvenile  contest.  I  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  he  should  receive  no  prizes 
for  his  skill.  He  thought  It  was  a  little  nard: 
but  finally,  as  I  explained  the  matter,  he  agreed 
to  It.  You  may  think  me  a  queer  sort  of  father 
when  I  tell  you  I  felt  almost  sorry  to  hear  that 
he  had  won  both  prizes— one  for  the  highest 
speed,  and  one  as  the  slowest  rider.  I  think  he 
was  awarded  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  great  was 
the  astonishment  when  he  refused  to  take 
them.  One  of  the  prizes,  however,  was  only  a 
bag  of  doughnuts;  and  by  my  permission  he 
accepted  these;  but  I  stipulated  even  then  that 
he  should  not  eat  them  (not  because  of  con- 
scientious scruples,  however,  but  because  I 
feared  they  would  be  Indigestible). 
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Now,  I  fear  a  good  many  friends  think  me 
singular  and  cranky.  Dear  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, I  have  been  through  some  sad  experiences 
in  this  line.  In  my  early  business  life,  when  It 
was  so  fashionable  to  give  prizes,  I  advertised  a 
gift  to  every  customer  who  expended  25  cts.  or 
more  at  our  store,  and  a  silver  watch  was  one 
of  the  prizes.  One  day  a  genteel -looking  man 
asked  me  to  put  a  glass  in  his  watch.  As  I 
received  the  pay  I  pushed  a  box  of  envelopes 
toward  him  and  asked  him  to  take  one.  The 
stranger  drew  the  silver  watch.  He  did  not 
comprehend  the  matter.  When  I  explained  it, 
and  pushed  the  watch  toward  him,  he  refused 
to  take  it.  I  tried  to  make  him  understand 
that  it  was  honestly  his.  One  of  the  street 
boys  who  stood  watching  comprehended  very 
easily,  and  said,  "Sir,  if  you  do  not  want  the 
watch,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  your  chance. 
ril  take  it  mighty  ouick.^' 

The  stranger  replied,  **  Why.  you  can  have  it, 
certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  paid  only 
the  usual  price  for  having  the  glass  put  in  my 
watch,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  all  I  have  to  do  with  the 
whole  transaction." 

A  third  party  who  stood  by  replied: 

"My  dear  sir,  since  you  have  giyen  your 
chance  away,  and  that  boy  has  the  watch,  I  do 
not  see  but  you  are  a  party  to  the  gambling 
business,  as  you  call  it,  just  as  much. as  if  yon 
had  received  the  watch  and  put  it  into  your 
own  pocket." 

I  can  remember  even  yet  the  look  of  dismay 
and  sorrow  that  oame  to  the  good  man's  face. 
He  said  something  like  this: 

"  My  friends,  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
I  have  never  before  set  foot  inside  of  .any  kind 
of  gambling- place  that  I  know  of.  I  supposed 
this  was  a  watch maker*s  store,  and  came  In 
here  innocently.  I  admit  that  I  have  been  led 
Into  taking  a  chance  In  a  lottery.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  a  better  word  for  it.  I  am  sorry 
I  ever  came  in  here;  but  I  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  any  wrong." 

At  that  time  I  was  not  a  church -member— far 
from  it.  I  had  no  faith  in  any  thing  unless  it 
was  a  kind  of  faith  in  a  devout  and  praying 
mother;  and  through  her  I  had  a  sort  of  faith 
in  the  religion  she  professed  and  lived  out.  But 
this  minister's  words  gave  me  a  new  glimpse  of 
this  whole  matter  of  lotteries,  gifts,  and  tnlngs 
of  that  sort.  I  destroyed  my  envelopes,  put 
away  my  prizes,  and  from  that  time  forward  I 
have  been  content  to  secure  business  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  without  the  stimulus 
of  something  very  valuable  to  the  lucky  one, 
and  nothing  to  the  others. 

Now,  what  has  this  to  do  with  this  scene  of 
the  crucifixion?  It  has  a  bearing  upon  self  and 
selfishness  In  the  human  heart.  People  are 
astonished  even  now  to  see  a  man  refuse  to 
make  use  of  an  opportunity  for  saving  himself, 
or  for  getting  gain  when  It  comes  before  him.  If 
he  can  get  the  thing  legally.  The  older  readers 
of  Glbaninos  will  remember  my  telling  about 
receiving  a  shipment  of  sugar.  The  railroad 
company  had  made  a  mistake,  and  did  not 
charge  me  enough  for  the  freight.  I  showed  it 
to  the  agent  at  our  station,  and  he  said: 

**  Mr.  Root,  just  let  the  matter  drop.  If  they 
discover  it,  of  course  we  will  correct  It.  But 
take  my  advice,  and  let  this  matter  balance  up 
some  of  the  overcharges  you  have  paid  In  times 
past." 

I  told  him  I  could  not  let  it  pass  that  way. 
On  my  direction  he  sent  a  tracer  to  correct  the 
charges.  In  a  few  days  the  reply  came  that 
the  charges  were  all  right.  But  I  saw  by  a 
peculiar  smile  he  gave  me  that  he  had  manipu- 
lated things  so  they  would  not  understand  I 
wanted  to  pay  them  some  money  back.    The 


whole  matter  was  so  unusual  and  improbable, 
that  a  customer  should  complain  t)ecau8e  he 
had  not  paid  enough  money,  that  no  one 
thought  of  investigating  on  that  other  line. 
I  tried  again  to  have  the  matter  corrected,  and 
was  finally  told  that.  If  I  pushed  things  any 
further,  the  plerk  who  make  the  blunder  would 
lose  his  situation — that  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  had  simply  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
only  right  and  Christianlike  thing  to  do  was  to 
keep  the  money  right  In  my  pocket,  and  keep 
still.  Friends  and  foes  united  in  calling  A.  1. 
Root  a  queer  sort  of  crank  because  he  was 
determined  to  pay  a  railroad  company  nwre 
money  than  they  nad  already  taken  in  a  little 
deal.  Now,  this  looks  as  if  I  were  puffing  my- 
self again.  Some  of  you  will  know  that  this  Is 
not  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  It  happened  a 
good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  bright 
young  Christian.  May  be  I  am  not  as  honest 
now;  but  the  illustration  Is  the  very  best  one 
that  occurs  to  my  mind.  The  same  class  of 
people  are  around  us  now  that  were  present  at 
the  crucifixion.  They  laugh  and  make  sport  of 
one  who  is  so  cranky  that  he  refuses  to  take  a 
prize  he  has  drawn  In  a  lottery;  and  they  look 
In  astonishment  at  a  man  who  refuses  to  take 
a  bribe— call  it  a  present  if  you  choose — when 
it  is  offered  to  him.  A  great  part  of  the  world 
seem  to  be  settling  down  to  the  conviction  that, 

gractlcally  speaking,  there  are  no  honest  men. 
ometimes  they  admit  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions. But  If  this  scene  were  enacted  over 
again  that  took  place  about  1867  years  ago,  I 
am  afraid  the  verdict  would  be  very  much  now 
as  It  was  then.  People  would  say,  "Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  tne  man  who  hangs  there 
suffering  such  excruciating  agonies  has  the 
power  to  come  down  and  grind  his  enemies  to 
powder  if  he  choose  to  use  it?  Not  much.  If 
he  could  save  himself,  he  would  do  it  mightv 
quick."  And  I  could  Imagine  the  whole  crowa 
of  faithless  ones  jeering  and  making  sport  of 
one  poor  solitary  person  who  should  attempt  to 
defend  the  suffering  Savior.  The  two  thieves, 
even  amid  their  sufferings,  we  are  told,  took 
part  In  this  talk  during  that  awful  scene. 
Mark  savs.  "And  the v  that  were  crucified  with 
him  reviled  him."  Matthew  says,  in  describing 
the  same  event.  "The  thieves  also,  which  were 
crucified  with  him,  cast  the  same  In  his  teeth;" 
and  this  they  did,  even  in  their  dying  agony. 
It  only  Illustrates  how  an  evil  spirit,  when  it 
has  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  man,  may  cling 
to  him  and  urge  him  to  curse  and  blaspheme, 
evf^n  with  the  very  last  breath  he  draws. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  brighter  feature — ^In 
fact,  to  the  only  hopeful  incident  during  the 
whole  sad  transaction.  One  of  the  culprits 
said,  "If  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and 
us."  I  do  not  think  this  poor  culprit  had  any 
comprehension  that  the  man  whom  they  called 
king  of  the  Jews  was  or  could  possibly  be 
the  Christ,  for  it  was  so  exceedingly  Improbable 
—at  least  from  his  point  of  view— that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  should  ever  consent  to  undergo 
such  torture.  But  his  companion.  It  seems, 
was,  even  in  his  anguish,  groping  blindly 
toward  a  dim  sort  of  faith.  He  said  to  his  com- 
panion. "  Dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou 
art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?  "  And  then  he 
adds  four  little  words  that  indicate  confession 
and  at  least  some  sort  of  penitence.  He  says, 
"And  we  indeed  ju'»tly."  He  has  come  to  the 
point  where  he  is  fair  enough  to  admit  that,  so 
far  as  they  two  are  concerned,  there  was  no 
injustice  about  it.  And  he  adds,  "For  we 
receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."    At  this 

goint  we  can  imagine  he  was  looking  back  over 
is  past  life  and  that  of  his  comrade,  for  they 
two  had  probably  been  together.  He  recalls 
scene  by  scene  some  of  the  terrible  crimes,  very 
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IlKely,  as  I  have  said.  iDclDdlng  murder,  and 
admits  that  their  suffering  and  anguish  are 
only  the  due  reward  of  sin.  Ck)nfes8ion  and 
penitence,  dear  brother  and  sister,  are  the  first 
mre  groundwork  of  a  better  life. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  the  crowd  knew 
in  regard  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  chief  priests 
certainly  knew  he  was  innocent.  Tho^e  who 
had  had  a  hand  in  getting  up  a  mock  trial  knew 
bow  shamefully  preposterous  the  whole  affair 
was,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  thousands  who 
had  come  together  from  curiosity  may  have 
known  a  little  in  regard  to  this.  Most  of  them 
probably  did  not  care.  But  this  penitent  thief 
said  to  his  companion,  *'But  this  man  hath 
done  nothing  amiss.**  I  can  imagine  that  the 
poor  soul  at  this  point  was  getting  such  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  sins  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  physical  anguish.  They  say  drown- 
ing men  catch  at  straws.  This  man  was  cer- 
tainly like  a  drowning  man.  His  case  was 
hopelesSt  and  he  was  helpless.  If  he  had  any 
sort  of  faith  in  God,  he  dared  not  come  to  him 
at  such  a  time  after  such  a  record.  He  had  bro- 
ken almost  all,  and  perhaps  all,  of  Gk)d*s  com- 
mands. There  was  no  chance  and  no  hope.  He 
must  hang  there,  suffering  one  day,  may  oe  two 
days,  and  may  be  three,  and  then  be  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  mighty  One  whose  eve- 
ry command  he  had  broken.  He  had  heard  of 
this  man  Jesus.  The  Jews  had  been  saying 
that  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  had 
heard  the  few  words  uttered  by  this  strange  be- 
ing who  was  for  the  time  classed  with  the 
transgressors.  He  had  heard  him  say,  *' Fa- 
ther, forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  He  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  human 
Mrt  of  our  Savior  as  well  as  of  the  divine. 
Perhaps  he  begins  to  have  a  weak  kind  of  faith 
in  that  kingdom,  so  different  and  so  strange— so 
unlike  earuily  kingdoms;  and  in  his  poor  weak 
faith  he  catches  at  the  last  frail  straw,  as  it 
were.  He  throws  himself  into  the  care  and 
keeping  of  that  stranger.  How 'modestly,  and 
with  what  trembling  faith,  he  makes  his  re- 
quest—** Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom.**  I  can  imagine,  dear  read- 
er, that,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  a  strange 
peace  began  to  come  into  his  heart,  such  as  he 
had  never  known  in  all  his  life  before,  even  nn- 
der  the  terrible  existing  circumstances.  Hu- 
man words  can  not  express  it.  Before  the  gra- 
cious Savior  had  even  time  to  reply,  I  can  im- 
agine the  guilty  stains  began  to  be  washed 
away,  leaving  the  poor  sin  and  crime  stained 
soul  washed  and  clean  and  pure.  Christ  Jesus 
came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  save  sinners.  His 
lot  was  cast  among  sinners.  He  spent  his  life 
pleading  with  them.  Some  of  the  skeptics  have 
said  that  he  was  a  disappointed  man.  Well 
might  he  have  been  disappointed.  The  same 
skeptic,  however,  had  forgotten  that  the  old 
prophets  tell  us  he  was  to  be  **  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief  *'— grief  because  even 
he,  the  Son  of  God,  so  utterly  failed  in  teaching 
men  how  much  better  are  the  incorruptible  and 
eternal  riches  of  a  clean  heart  than  all  the 
treasures  that  this  earth  has  to  offer.  Well,  it 
seems  the  great  God  above,  in  his  eternal  plan, 
had  arranged  that  the  poor  disappointed  Son 
should  make  one  more  conquest  over  evil,  and 
that  even  at  the  last  moment.  He  grasped  the 
situation,  as  It  were,  and  replied  to  the  poor 
penitent  sinner,  *'  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day 
Shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.**  Many  who 
read  these  words  can  look  back  at  a  time  in 
their  lives  when  the  Savior  spoke  peace  and 
pardon  to  their  souls:  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
all  remember  that  period  to  the  last  day  of  our 
lives.  There  Is  nothing  like  It  in  the  whole  line 
of  experienee  In  a  human  life.    My  Impression 


Is.  we  should  think  of  that  period  In  our  lives 
oftener.  We  should  pray  more  earnestly  to  get 
back  to  that  very  startlngpoint.  At  that  time, 
dear  brother  or  sister,  the  things  that  this  world 
had  to  offer  you  faded  into  utter  insignificance 
compared  with  the  things  pertaining  to  eternal 
life.  *'  Why  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which 
Is  not  bread,  and  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not?" 

Let  us  take  another  glimpse.  Suppose  we 
could  find  men  for  our  public  offices  — suppose 
we  could  find  men  to  occupy  different  positions 
In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  great 
cities  — men  who  had  gotten  such  glimpses  of 
the  Christlike  life  that  the  bribes  and  tempting 
offers  would  have  no  effect  on  them.  What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  our  nation?  What  a 
relief  It  would  be  to  those  who  are  laboring 
hard,  and  trying  to  be  honest  — to  the  poor  op- 
pressed farmers  who  are  paying  the  taxes  — If 
they  knew  that  the  men  who  talce  charge  of  all 
this  money  and  property  were  men  who  are  de- 
voted soul  and  body  to  the  bettering  of  man- 
kind —  that  they  were  men  who  feel  that  they 
were  sent  here  on  earth  to  help  sinners  out  of 
darkness  and  into  life,  and  who  feel  that  every 
thought  and  act  in  life  are  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  who 
would  conduct  themselves  accordingly! 

And  finally,  dear  reader,  are  you  not  ready  to 
say  as  did  this  poor  sinner  on  the  cross.  *'  Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom **?  If  you  have  been  disappointed,  and  If 
you  have  been  discouraged,  oh  let  me,  I  beg  of 
yon,  persuade  you  to  choose  Christ  Jesus  as 
your  advocate  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
trust  your  life  and  affairs  in  his  care  and  keep- 
ing; and  a  new  life,  bright  and  loyous,  full  of 
hope  and  peace— a  life  that  shall  Tiever  end — 
shall  open  up  before  you,  and  continue  so  long 
as  you  continue  faithful  on  your  part. 


DAN  WHITE*8  SYSTEM  OF  GBOWINO  STRAW- 
BE  RBIE8. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  782.  Oct.  15, 1895,  you 
will  find  a  description  and  diagram  of  the 
above.  All  along  during  strawberry  time  I  had 
been  thinking  of  that  model  plantation  of  Gau- 
dies; but  I  could  not  get  time  to  go  over  and 
take  a  look  at  it  until  our  own  picking  began 
to  slacken  up.  Just  about  this  time  the  follow- 
ing came  to  nand: 

I  am  now  plckintr  my  Oandy  berries.  1  send  them 
to  Clevelana,  and  they  net  me  ]2>i  cts  per  quart. 
My  paspberry-flold  is  a  grand  sight,  and  promises  a 
big  yield.  Bees  are  working  nicely  on  clover,  and 
we  have  extra  prospects  for  a  good  season. 

New  London,  O.,  June  12.  Dan  White. 

I  hastily  made  arrangements  with  the  boys 
to  take  care  of  what  strawberries  there  would 
be  next  dav.  Saturday,  and  in  due  time  I  fetch- 
ed up  at  Mr.  Whlte*s  pleasant  home.  He  was 
off  to  town  with  berries;  but  his  hired  man 
showed  me  around,  and  gave  me  all  the  point- 
ers. The  patch  had  just  been  pretty  well  pick- 
ed, so  I  did  not  see  many  of  the  finest  berries; 
but  it  was  kept  in  apple-pie  order,  and  it  had 
already  given  a  very  satisfactory  yield  at  that 
date,  June  13.  This  was  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  time  the  Gandles  usually  ripen. 
But  almost  every  thing  is  that  much  in  advance 
this  present  season.  In  one  place  there  was  a 
row  or  two  that  showed  something  that  was 
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Dot  exactly  blight;  bat  the  foliage  looked  as 
though  It  was  burued  by  the  son.  The  hired 
man  explained  that  this  was  where  Mr.  White 
put  on  neavy  doses  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  in- 
quired  if  he  tried  I*ght  doses  as  well  as  heavy 
ones,  and  was  told  he  did;  but,  as  with  my  own 
experiments,  the  nitrate  had  done  no  good  any- 
where in  any  sort  of  dose,  and  in  heavy  doses  it 
had  done  harm  without  question. 

In  due  time  Mr.  White  returned,  and  we  had 
a  big  time  comparing  notes,  etc.  He  has  a 
great  deal  more  ground  in  raspberries  than  In 
strawberries.  In  fact,  I  believe  there  are  now 
five  or  six  acres.  Some  of  the  earliest  were  just 
beginning  to  get  ripe.  The  crop  promises  to  be 
immense.  We  looked  over  carefully  a  single 
row  of  Gaults,  and  compared  them  with  the 
others.  There  is  not  as  much  fruit  set  for  the 
first  crop  as  on  several  other  kinds;  but  he 
thinks  it  may  have  been  somewhat  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  crowded  for  young 
plants. 

After  dinner  he  very  kindly  took  his  horse 
and  buggy,  and  we  made  a  flying  trip  to  friend 
Gault*s  home.  Here  we  saw  Gault  raspberries 
loaded  with  fruit,  by  the  acre.  As  Mr.  G.  was 
not  at  home  we  looked  over  the  grounds  as 
well  as  we  could  by  ourselves.  As  I  was  nearly 
forty  miles  from  home,  we  could  not  take  very 
much    time.    The    Gault  raspberry  certainly 

f promises  a  big  crop,  even  from  the  first  fruit- 
ng,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crop  from  the  new 
wood,  that  is  to  continue  till  frost.  It*  looks 
now,  however,  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  one 
defect  in  the  Gaults.  A  good  many  of  the  ber- 
ries are  imperfect— some  of  them  gnarly.  But 
of  course  there  were  here  and  there  extra -large 
berries— a  sort  of  double  berry  or  monstrosity. 
These,  of  course,  are  all  right;  but  it  breaks  up 
the  uniformity  that  we  see  in  size  and  shape  in 
some  of  our  very  best  berries.  The  Gaults  on 
our  own  home  plantation  are  this  year  going  to 
give  a  large  crop;  but  there  is  more  or  less  of 
the  same  trouble  mentioned  above.  When  we 
get  them  into  market,  however,  we  can  tell  bet- 
ter about  it. 

On  the  way  home  we  took  a  look  through  the 
poultry  establishment  of  Charles  McClave,  of 
New  London.  This  man  has  deservedly  won  a 
wide  reputation  for  fine  exhibition  fowls.  We 
saw  every  thing  in  the  way  of  poultry,  duck 9, 
and  geese,  and  even  some  beautiful  imported 
swans,  costing,  I  am  told,  away  up  into  the 
hundreds. 

Even  though  I  began  to  urge  that  it  was  get- 
ting toward  4  o'clock,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
make  Medina  before  dark,  friend  W.  said  I 
must  take  just  ten  minutes  to  see  another  ever- 
bearing raspberry  growing  In  a  garden  in  New 
London.  The  owner  was  away,  but  we  obtain- 
ed permlasl'^n  to  look  at  the  berries.  This  berry 
has  a  yellow  or  orange  color  when  ripe,  and 
most  dellclously  flavored  we  found  it.  It  bears 
fruit  both  on  the  old  and  new  canes,  and  prop- 
agates by  the  tips,  and  also  sends  up  plants  as 
do  the  red  raspberries.  The  amount  of  fruit 
already  set,  and  the  blossoms  for  more,  promise 
a  tremendous  yield.  My  impression  is,  however, 
they  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  Cuthbert  and 
some  of  our  red  raspberries.  The  owner  ob- 
tained his  plants  from  away  up  somewhere  in 
the  northern  part  of  Michigan.  A  relative  of 
his  who  was  visiting  him  was  asked  to  look  at 
his  Gault  raspberries.  The  relative  then  re- 
plied that  he  himself  was  growing  everbearing 
raspberries  by  the  acre,  and  promised  to  send 
some  plants.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  like 
some  sort  of  raspberries  that  I  saw  In  the  woods 
in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  some  years 
ago.  I  found  the  fruit  quite  late  in  the  fall, 
and  was  assured  it  kept  bearing  until  frost. 


After  I  came  home  I  wrote  a  card  asking  the 
address  of  the  owner  of  this  everbearing  yellow 
raspberry.    Here  Is  the  reply:  czi 

O.  B.  Hemenway  is  the  man  who  has  the  nspbe^ 
ries  you  ask  about.  The  Oandles  are  giving  72  qt«. 
each  morning,  with  prospects  of  keeping  it  up  the 
week  out.  dajs  Whiti. 

New  London,  O.,  June  Id. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION. 

After  writing  what  I  have  about  the  Great 
American  strawberry  I  felt  anxious  to  visit  our 
station  and  ask  friend  Green  what  he  knew 
about  it.  The  result  was,  that,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  June  18, 1  started  off  on  my 
wheel.  As  there  was  a  brisk  north  wind  blow- 
ing against  my  back,  I  reached  Wooster  easily 
beTore  dark.  Finding  Prof.  Green  absent  I  wu 
most  graciously  received  and  shown  over  the 
grounds  by  our  good  friend  Prof.  Thorn.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  their  greenhouses  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  in  growing  tomatoes. 
The  plants  were  in  the  sub- irrigated  benches 
with  not  more  than  4  inches  of  dirt  to  grow  In; 
and  It  seemed  to  me  they  stood  almost  as  close 
as  we  plant  potatoes  under  glass— that  is,  a  foot 
from  center  to  center.  Perhaps  the  tomato- 
plants,  however,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  apart. 
Each  plant  was  trained  so  it  would  make  one 
single  vine,  and  this  ran  clear  up  to  the  slass, 
sometimes  four  or  five  feet.  All  side  shoots 
were  clipped  off;  but  the  beautiful  large  toma- 
toes, some  of  them  ripe  and  ready  to  gather, 
were  strung  along  these  single-vine  plants  in  a 
way  that  would  almost  call  forth  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  surprise  from  any  gardener  or 
anybody  else  who  loves  to  see  beautiful  toma- 
toes growing.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  like  en- 
chantment to  see  such  a  wonderful  amount  of 
fruit  in  such  a  shallow  bed  of  soil;  and  the 
whole  range  of  greenhouses  contained  a  perfect 
stand,  and  was  a  perfect  success  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  I  got  my 
glimpse  of  this  wonderful  sight  in  the  way  of 
gardening  under  glass  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  chanced  to  be  on  hand  just  as  the 
janitor  was  opening  up  and  sweeping  out 
After  breakfast.  Prof.  Thorn  took  me,  together 
with  Mrs.  Thorn,  in  his  buggy,  and  we  had  a 
most  delightful  drive.  First  we  went  through 
the  great  barn  just  constructed  for  the  con- 
venience of  that  wonderful  experiment  farm  of 
toward  a  thousand  acres.  The  bam  not  only 
contains  ample  storage  room  for  all  the  ero^ 
they  will  be  likely  to  raise,  but  it  contains  all 
the  latest  Improved  machinery  for  moving  the 
product  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  barn  wnere 
the  crop  Is  to  be  stored.  Besides  this,  right 
inside  of  the  same  barn  is  a  thrashing-machine, 
en !9il age- cutter,  and,  in  short,  all  the  improved 
agricultural  machinery  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  crops  in  the  best  manner.  A  little  steam- 
engine  in  the  dairy-room,  only  just  separated 
from  the  barn,  furnishes  power,  which  Is  trans- 
mitted by  an  endless  rope  belt. 

I  can  hardly  take  space  here  to  tell  you  about 
thy  various  forage  crops  and  experiments  with 
the  fertilizers.  One  fact,  however,  was  brought 
out  very  sharply  and  clearly;  viz.:  A  great 
many  valuable  fertilizers  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
potash,  and  other  chemicals,  may  not  produce 
any  effect  whatever  when  used  alone;  bat  when 
supplemented  by  other  needful  fertilizers  the 
result  is  very  decided  and  clear.  Dan  White 
and  myself  saw  no  effect  from  the  use  of  Dilate 
of  soda  when  used  by  Itself,  and  the  same 
result  we  see  here.  When  combined,  however, 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  It  prodnces 
positive  results  on  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  etc, 
without  question;  but  Wjfi^her^u^^ benefit  is 
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sufficient  to  pay  for  these  expensive  fertilizers 
depends  entirely  on  what  the  crops  will  bring 
in  the  market.  The  experiments  at  our  Ohio 
station  have  shown  most  clearly,  again  and 
again,  that  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  buy 
fertilizers  at  present  prices  for  either  corn, 
wheat,  or  potaio«is,  unless  those  crops  bring 
better  prices  than  they  do  now.  If  you  are 
gulnff  to  raise  potatoes  for  seed,  and  expect  to 
get  a  dollar  a  bushel  or  more,  you  may  use  fer- 
tilizers at  a  very  good  profit,  and  the  same  with 
wheat  or  corn.  If  you  are  a  market- sardener, 
and  sell  your  corn  green  at  so  much  a  dozen 
ears,  it  is  also  quite  likely  to  give  back  the 
money  you  have  paid  for  fertilizers. 

A  great  many  curious  and  unexpected  results 
are  brought  out  by  these  experiments.  For 
instance,  the  amount  of  rainfall  may  change 
the  whole  matter  of  using  fertilizers  from  prolt 
to  loss  or  vice  versa.  Again,  where  clover  and 
timothy  are  put  in  with  the  grain,  the  fertilizer 
may,  under  some  circumstances,  stimulate  the 
clover  and  timothy  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
choke  the  grain  and  cut  off  the  crop.  Again, 
the  chemicals  may  be  used  with  no  profit  to  the 
crop  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  the  in- 
creiised  growth  of  the  crop  on  the  ground  the 
year  after  may  be  enough  to  pay  for  the  fer- 
tilizer. 

At  one  point  I  saw  a  plot  of  oats  showing 
SQch  beautiful  dark  green,  and  such  luxuriant 
growth^hat  I  was  Just  ready  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  fertilizer  produced  such  a  wonder- 
ful result  on  this  little  plot?"  Friends  Thorn 
and  Hickman  both  laughed  as  they  told  me 
that  the  piece  of  ground  last  year  gave  a  large 
crop  of  cow  peas;  and  even  after  the  crop  was 
taken  off  entirely,  the  nitrogen  it  gathered  and 
8U>red  up  in  the  soil  produced  the  wonderful 
result  right  before  them.    This  gave  us  a  bright 

f glimpse  of  the  future  that  lies  oefore  us  in  the 
ine  of  clovers,  beans,  peas,  etc. 

Crimson  clover  so  far  has  been  almost  a  fail- 
ure on  the  experiment  farm;  but  I  believe  they 
are  going  to  succeed  with  it  even  yet.  With 
American  grown  seed  put  In  among  early  corn, 
sav  during  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August.  I 
think  they  ^vill  get  a  stand  that  will  stay 
through  the  winter. 

In  speaking  of  Terry's  bad  luck  with  chem- 
icals Prof.  Thorn  laughingly  remarked  some- 
thing like  this: 

''  Mr.  Root,  I  can  make  chemicals  give  a  good 
result  right  on  that  very  same  farmofT.  B. 
Terry's." 

•*  Why,  how  will  you  do  it?" 

'*Well,  I  would  just  atop  raising  clover— 
that's  all. 

Then  we  had  a  big  laugh.  The  point  Is, 
Terry  gets  his  fertilizers  in  clover  instead  of 
buying  them  in  bags;  and  the  clover  produces 
the  same  result  so  exactly  that  chemicals,  when 
applied  to  his  clover- f er ill ized  soil  produce  no 
result  whatever. 

Just  one  more  point:  In  looking  over  the  dif- 
ferent plats,  one  plat  showed  a  very  good  stand 
of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  white  board  in 
front  of  it  bore  the  inscription,  **  Nothing." 
When  I  said,  "How  is  this?"  Prof.  Green  ex- 
plained that  the  strip  of  wheat  was  grown  on 
ground  that  produced  potatoes  the  year  before. 
Tbe  adjoining  strips  of  wheat  marked  ''  Noth- 
ing." that  were  so  poor,  did  not  have  any  pota- 
toes to  go  before  them.  '*  But,"  suggested  I, 
'*  you  put  some  chemicals  on  the  potatoes  did 
you  not?" 

** Nothing  at  all;  and  this  experiment  was 
made  expressly  to  show  that  a  better  crop  of 
wheat  Is  secured  where  potatoes  preceded  the 
wheat  than  where  no  potatoes  were  grown  at 
all." 


Now,  this,  you  see,  is  another  of  Terry's 
strong  holds— having  wheat  follow  potatoes  in- 
variably. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  fruit  and 
berry  plantation  away  up  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  highest  hills  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio.  Prof. 
Thorn  told  me  this  point  was  fully  200  feet 
above  Kill  buck  River  where  it  runs  through 
the  town  of  Wooster.  As  we  approached  the 
summit  I  was  obliged  to  laugh  to  see  how  the 
land  was  cut  and  gullied  and  washed  right 
through  on  our  experiment  farm.  1  did  not 
mean  to  laugh  at  anybody's  misfortunes,  mind 
you;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  our  professors 
would  be  obliged  now  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  before  our  State  and  many 
others  a  little  further  south— preventing  the 
wash  and  cutting-down  of  some  of  our  most 
fertile  soils  as  soon  as  the  land  is  plowed  and 
worked  up  fine  and  loose.  You  may  suggest 
underdrains;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  There 
must  be  some  special  management;  and,  if  I 
am  correct,  our  professors  have  not  decided  yet 
just  what  course  they  will  take.  I  am  sure 
they  will  master  the  difficulty  in  time,  howev- 
er. This  sandy  loam  on  the  summit  of  this 
high  ground  here  seems  to  be  the  ideal  soil  for 
alfkinds  of  fruit,  especially  raspberries.  1  nev- 
er before  in  my  life  saw  such  tremendous  yields 
exceedingly  large  fine  berries  are  due  much  to 
of  massive  fruit  as  I  saw  here.  Doubtless  the 
the  new  and  improved  varieties.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  name  all  of  them,  because  it  will 
soon  be  forthcoming  in  their  report  Prof. 
Green  gave  me  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  name  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  black -caps— the  Eureka. 
Among  the  novelties  in  the  way  of  strange  and 
new  fruits  there  are  a  good  many  that  amount 
to  little  or  nothing.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
that  promise  to  pay  for  all  the  time  and  trouble 
expended  in  getting  them.  Prominent  among 
them  T  want  to  speak  of  the  Success  June- 
berry.  These  are  certainly  as  luscious  as  huckle- 
berries. They  are  borne  In  great  profusion,  and 
the  bushes  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  currants. 
This  has  been  true  on  our  grounds  as  well  as  at 
the  Experiment  Staiion. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
new  varieties  of  strawberries.  They  had  there 
on  the  grounds  almost  every  thing  that  has 
been  mentioned  In  print  or  in  any  catalog;  and 
while  a  great  many  of  the  new  ones  are  grand 
berries,  there  are  only  a  very  few,  comparative- 
ly, that  Prof.  Green  thought  sufficiently  better 
than  the  well-known  ones  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place.  By  the  way,  he  tells  me  the  Great 
American  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  is  prob- 
ably not,  from  my  description,  the  genuine 
Great  American.  He  says  there  is  very  much 
confusion  indeed  by  having  several  varieties  of 
the  ^ame  name,  and  also  several  names  for  the 
same  variety,  or  something  so  near  it  no  one 
can  tell  the  difference.  He  suggested  that  the 
big  berry  I  got  from  my  neighbor  might  have 
been  the  Sharpless,  after  all.  Its  lateness  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  locality, 
even  though  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away; 
and  then  he  pointed  out  to  me  tKe  fact  that  the 
lower  end  of  iheir  trial  strawberry-grounds  was 
almost  a  week  later  in  ripening,  although  the 
rows  were  only  a  few  rods  long.  He  could  give 
no  reason  for  this;  therefore,  before  you  invest 
in  Great  American,  you  had  better  wait  for  my 
report  another  season. 

Among  the  valuable  new  sorts  he  gives  the 
Brandywine  great  prominence,  as,  I  believe, 
does  almost  everybody  who  has  tried  It.  They 
were  picking  and  selling  baskets  of  great  berries 
while  I  was  there,  for  only  $2.00  a  bushel. 
They  would  have  brought  almost  twice  that 
on  the  Medina  market    Perhaps  the  Wm.  Belt 
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should  also  be  put  beside  the  Brandy  wine  as  an 
extra -good  late   berry.     The    above  two  are 

g)rfect- blossoming.  He  also  recommends  the 
Isel  and  a  berry  labeled  Jerry  Rusk:  and  he 
thought  it  worth  while  for  me  to  test  the  berry 
called  Carrie.  This  is  a  good  medium  berry. 
The  three  former  are  all  late. 

I  want  to  put  in  a  good  word  right  here  for 
the  Marshall  strawberry.  A  large  bed  of  Mar- 
shalls  that  commenced  giving  a  crop  for  early 
market  in  April  (under  glass) lias  given  more 
or  less  berries  right  along  every  day  since,  and 
we  are  getting  some  extra-flne  specimens  from 
the  same  bed  to-day«  June  25. 

Among  blackberries  he  advised  me  to  try  the 
Early  King.  They  have  also  an  unnamed 
strawberry  as  early  as  Michel *s  Early,  perfect 
blossoms,  but  It  bears  fully  twice  as  many 
berries.  This,  certainly,  will  be  an  acquisition, 
for  all  our  extra-early  berries  so  far  have  been 
very  poor  ylelders. 


"the  best  strawberry  in  the  world." 
In  our  issue  for  June  15  we  were  inclined  to 
give  the  Jessie  the  palm  for  being  the  best  straw- 
berry if  we  could  have  only  one  of  all  that  are 
before  the  world  now.  Later  on  we  were  in- 
clined to  change  our  decision  and  give  our  pref- 
erence to  the  Parker  Earle.  Well,  just  after 
our  last  issue  had  gone  to  press,  I  think  it  was 
June  12, 1  happened  to  remark  to  the  wife  of  a 
neighbor  that  our  nice  strawberries  were  all 
gone.  I  was  Just  on  my  way  over  to  the  house 
to  take  my  before-dinner  nap.  After  waking 
up  and  rubbing  my  eyes,  the  first  thing  that 
met  my  gaze  was  a  heaping  quart  box  of  straw- 
berries—the largest  berries  — that  Is,  a  whole 
quart  of  them  —  that  I  perhaps  ever  saw  before 
in  my  life.  Mrs.  Root  informed  me  that  they 
were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Horn.  She  said  the  boy 
called  them  "Great  soqiething," she  could  not 
exactly  remember  what  It  was. 

**  Great  American?"  said  I,  as  I  picked  up  one 
of  the  great  awkward  chunks  of  delicious  fruit 
and  sampled  it. 
**  Oh,  yesi  that  is  it— Great  American." 
It  was  not  long  before  I  was  over  to  my  neigh- 
bor's, on  my  wheel.  Now,  his  strawberry -patch 
Is  not  over  a  hundred  rods  from  my  own  down 
on  the  creek  bottom;  and  yet  he  has  beaten  me 
all  to  pieces  — at  least  on  late  strawberries. 
Why,  If  somebody  had  exhibited  that  box  of 
berries,  and  had  offered  me  a  hundred  plants  of 
the  same  for  a  five-dollar  bill,  I  should  have 
handed  over  the  bill  '*qulcker'n  a  wink."  Best 
of  all,  these  berries  were  grown  on  soil  precisely 
like  my  own;  and  this  yield  of  enormous  berries 
was  after  even  the  Parker  Earle  was  almost 
done  fruiting.  The  bed  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  foliage  was  so  thick  you  could  not  see 
a  berry  until  the  leaves  were  parted.  The  great 
leaf-stems  were  toward  a  foot  high  or  more,  and 
the  fruit  was  tangled  In  the  foliage.  There 
was  such  a  tremendous  growth  of  plants  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  that  the 
heaviest  storm  could  not  soil  the  berries  a  par- 
ticle. Very  likely  this  great  mass  of  foliage 
was  one  reason  for  the  season  being  held  back, 
as  the  sun  could  not  get  at  them. 

Now.  I  have  heard  of  the  Great  American  be- 
fore. In  fact,  some  years  ago  I  gave  it  a  partial 
test;  but  my  plants  may  not  have  been  true  to 
name.    Neighbor  Horn  sells  his  berries  at  the 


groceries.  He  said  the  first  pickings  brought 
63<^  cts.;  then  8  and  then  9.  Hut  the  last  which 
he  sold  for  9,  he  said  the  grocer  retailed  oat  at 
12  cts.  for  every  quart  of  them  before  the  boy 
left  the  store.  The  fruit  is  shaped  very  much 
like  the  Sharpless.  You  remember  when  I  first 
commenced  raising  the  Sharpless  I  said  the 
berries  looked  like  *'  chunks  of  pudding."  Well, 
that  describes  the  Great  American  exactly.  In 
point  of  fiavor  they  are  exactly  like  the  Sharp- 
less, as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

I  had  been  thinking  I  could  not  eat  strawber- 
ries, especially  for  supper.  When  Mrs.  Root 
placed  the  heaping  saucer  of  Great  Americans 
close  to  mv  plate  at  suppertlme  I  felt  almost 
sure,  both  from  looks  and  taste,  that  they  would 
not  hurt  me,  and  they  didn't.  I  suppose  they 
are  a  very  large  per  cent  water;  but  when  fully 
ripened  they  have  a  delicious  pineapple  flavor 
that  Is  most  fascinating.  Our  Mr.  Turner,  you 
know,  has  been  for  years  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Columbus,  where  they  test  every 
thing  in  this  line.    Said  I: 

**Mr.  Turner,  you  people,  of  course,  tested 
the  Great  American  with  other  strawberries? 
Now,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  it  has  not 
made  more  of  a  stir  iH  the  world  ?  " 

He  replied  in  just  two  words: 

''Too  soft;"  and  that  tells  the  story  exact  y. 
If  fully  ripened  they  certainly  would  not  stand 
shipping;  but  for  home  use,  or  for  selling  In  the 
way  we  do,  picking  the  berries  between  4  and  6 
o'clock,  and  selling  to  consumers  before  noon,  I 
believe  1  should  call  them  the  **  best  berry  in 
the  world"— at  leastT  the  best  late  berry.  Very 
likely  the  berry  does  not  ordinarily  produce  as 
many  Quarts  per  acre  as  the  Haverland,  Parker 
Earle,  Hubach,  and  some  others:  but  managed 
in  the  way  I  found  these,  the  yield  was  certain- 
ly very  satisfactory:  and  it  does  not  take  any 
time  at  all  to  pick  the  fruit. 

By  the  way,  why  «an*t  this  berry  be  profita- 
bly grown  and  let  it  cover  the  ground  entirely, 
having  no  paths,  no  weeds,  no  management  at 
all?  Make  the  ground  exceedingly  rich;  keep 
out  every  weed  until  the  plants  get  complete 
possession,  as  in  the  new  celery  culture,  and 
then  just  let  the  whole  thing  take  care  of  Itself. 
Grown  in  this  way  they  do  not  need  any  mulch- 
ing, and  I  do  not  believe  the  plant  would  ever 
be  thrown  out  by  frost;  neither  would  a  late 
frost  injure  the  blossoms,  for  two  reasons  —  the 
bloom  is  very  late,*  and  the  immense  foliage 
would  protect  it.  But  I  tell  you,  you  would 
need  to  have  some  careful  pickers.  The  aver- 
age boy  would  be  sure  to  set  his  foot  right 
.square  on  one  of  these  immense  bunches  of  huge 
berries. 

Now,  mind  you,  the  Great  American  will  nev- 
er be  popular  as  an  all -purpose  berry,  because 
it  is  **  too  soft ;  "  and  during  very  wet  seasons 
they  might,  like  the  Bubach,  rot  before  ripen- 
ing. But  for  home  use,  or  for  selling  right 
around  among  your  neighbors,  I  believe  I  should 
call  it  one  of  the  best. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  that  night  I  had 
some  of  our  best  creek-bottom  ground  prepared; 
and  before  another  day  had  past,  some  Grea 
Americans  were  taken  up  with  a  lot  of  soil  ad- 
hering to  the  roots,  and  transferred  to  our  rich 
ground.  Of  course,  we  had  to  take  old  plants, 
because  they  have  not  commenced  to  send  out 
runners  yet ;  but  we  are  going  to  make  plants 
this  fall,  and  get  out  a  plantation  that  will  bear 
fruit  next  year— you  see  If  we  don*t.  Now,  has 
any  reader  of  Gleanings  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence with  the  Great  American?  If  so,  will  he 
SI  ease  tell  us  whether  he  has  plants  for  sale? 
letter  still,  mall  me  half  a  dozen  as  a  sample; 

•  The  blossoms  are  Jierfect,  prfnp  other  variety  is 
needed  near  them.        DigitizedbyA^i  ^ 
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and  I  think  you  had  better  put  a  little  adver- 
tisement in  onr  Joarnal ;  for  we  (that  is,  the 
readers  of  GLBANiNes)  want  the  genuine  Great 
American,  such  as  I  have  described. 

Nei^t  time  yon  take  a  jgood  long  wheel-ride,  if 
you  can  get  hold  of  them  just  take  a  great 
heaping  quart  of  Great  Americans  and  sit  down 
in  the  shade  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  thank 
A.  I.  R.  for  having  tola  you  where  to  find  at 
least  one  of  God's  most  luscious  gifts. 

I  think  I  shall  have  to  own  up  that  I  am  not 
a  very  good  hand  at  raspberries,  nor  blackber- 
ries either;  but  when  you  come  to  gooseberries 
—this  year,  at  least— I  am  a  grand  success. 
Down  on  the  side  hill,  this  side  of  the  creek 

Jrarden,  there  Is  a  row  of  gooseberries  200  or  300 
eet  long;  and  every  bush  Is  not  only  loaded 
with  fruit  but  it  is  actually  lying  down  on  the 
ground  with  loads  of  berries.  Before  our  recent 
abundant  rains  I  feared  the  berries  were  going 
to  be  rather  small  in  size  on  account  of  the 
excessive  quantity.  I  wrote  to  several  com- 
mission houses  to  know  what  they  would  give 
for  green  gooseberries  provided  I  thinned  off 
about  half  of  them.  They  replied  that  the 
market  was  already  overstocked;  but  now  since 
the  rains,  they  are  fully  as  large  as  I  ever  saw 
them,  and  there  are  bushels  and  Imshela  of 
them.  We  commenced  selling  them  at  5  cts.  a 
quart;  but  now  we  are  letting  people  have 
them  at  $1.00  a  bushel  provided  they  will  come 
and  pick  them  for  themselves.  Our  Mr.  Turner 
lust  gave  me  a  hint  in  regard  to  gathering  this 
fruit.  Ask  your  wife  to  lend  you  her  apron  (if 
vou  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  a  wife, 
borrow  an  apron  of  some  other  good  woman). 
Get  a  little  box  Just  the  right  height  to  sit  on 
comfortably,  and  seat  yourself  beside  the  goose- 
berry-bush. Lift  up  the  branches  and  get 
them  overyour  apron.  Stripoff  fruit,  leaves, 
and  all.  When  you  get  through,  winnow  out 
the  leaves  in  a  light  breeze.  If  there  are 
enough,  put  them  through  a  fanning-mill.  Our 
boy  **  Fred  *'  says  he  thinks  he  can  pick  a  peck 
in  15  minutes,  but  I  think  he  had  better  say 
twice  that  time.  Now,  if  some  of  the  bushes 
were  full  and  others  not,  I  might  think  it  was 
the  variety;  but  that  row  contains  almost  all 
kinds  of  gooseberries  that  have  been  adver- 
tised in  the  catalogs,  and  they^re  loaded  just 
the  same,  unless  I  excppt  some  of  the  new  vari- 
eties that  cost  25  or  50  cts.  a  plant.  Some  of 
these  bear  great  whopping  berries,  but  they 
have  never  been  loaded  down  on  our  grounds. 
If  you  are  going  to  put  your  gooseberries 
through  a  fanning-mill.  and  carry  them  home 
in  a  bag.  on  your  bicycle,  you  want  to  pick 
them  before  thev  are  d^ad  ripe. 

Later,  June  25.-1  said  I  could  not  raise  rasp- 
berries; but  I  can.  after  all.  We  have  made 
our  first  picking  of  the  Gaults.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  great  lot  of  them,  first  crop;  and  the 
first  picking,  at  least,  are  the  largest  raspber- 
ries I  ever  saw.  I  think  the  Gault  this  year 
will  give  us  more  berrieii  than  any  other  rasp- 
berry on  our  flrrounds;  and  that  is  the  first  crop, 
mind  you.  The  buds  and  blossoms  are  already 
out  for  those  tremendous  clusters  of  the  sec- 
ond crop. 

Elwagnus  Umgipes  has  given  us  a  crop 
of  splendid  berries— perhaps  I  had  better  say 
cherries— this  year,  and  I  regard  the  plants  as 
an  acquisition.  They  are  as  large  as  fair-sized 
cherries.  The  stone,  or  seed,  Is  a  great  deal 
smaller  than  that  of  any  cherry,  and  they  have 
a  sprightly  acid  fiavor  that  is  very  refreshing 
to  me.  It  also  makes  just  the  nicest  kind  of 
pies,  according  to  my  notion.  My  half-dozen 
plants  are  fully  equal  to  the  catalog  picture. 
They  are  bending  with  fruit  just  as  the  catalog 
said  they  would,  the  second  year  after  planting. 


They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  insect-enemies. 
The  bushes  are  strong  rank  growers,  and  I 
wonder  the  world  has  been  so  long  ignorant  of 
so  beautiful  a  fruit.  I  must  tell  you.  however, 
that  there  are  a  few  people  who  stick  up  their 
noses  and  make  a  face  at  this  fruit.  Every- 
body admires  the  plant  and  the  beautiful  fruit, 
but  not  everybody  likes  its  peculiar  tartness. 
On  the  experiment  farm  they  had  not  borne 
fruit  yet,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  express 
them  a  sample  basket. 

THE  EARLIEST  POTATO  TS  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  now  June  17,  and  we  have  just  been 
sampling  some  of  our  earliest  potatoes.  The 
White  Bliss  Triumph  is  certainly  ahead.  Bur- 
pee's Early,  Six  Weeks.  Early  Ohio,  and  Thor- 
oughbred, would  come  next  So  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  while  they  are  so  immature  there 
is  not  very  much  difference.  The  Thorough- 
bred, to  bring  out  its  best  table  qualities, 
needs  to  be  fully  ripe,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the 
case  with  almost  any  other  potato.  By  the 
way,  I  have  told  you  several  times  of  th«  Thor- 
oughbreds that  I  started  in  the  greenhouse, 
afterward  planted  out  in  the  cold-frame— the 
ones  that  stood  three  feet  high  until  a  heavy 
storm  blew  them  down.  Well,  the  vines  now 
are  beginning  to  look  yellow,  and  show  some 
signs  of  maturity.  A  few  minutes  ago,  while 
looking  them  over  I  saw  the  ground  heaving  up 
in  various  spots,  so  I  put  my  finger  down,  and 
without  any  trouble  at  all  I  picked  out  half  a 
dozen  potatoes  averaging  9^  lb.  each.    This,  as 

fou  know,  is  pretty  large  for  table  use;  In  fact, 
believe  the  general  market  would  prefer  them 
smaller  rather  than  larger.  Three  of  these 
great  fellows  came  from  a  single  stalk,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  single  eye.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
question  whether  we  could  get  a  good  yield  of 
potatoes  planted  only  one  foot  apart  from  cen- 
ter to  center;  but  the  Thoroughbred  will  do  it, 
and  no  mistake.  I  fairly  ached  to  dig  up  the 
whole  patch,  to  see  how  many  bushels  per  acre 
the  yield  was  going  to  be;  but  I  know  by  past 
experience  we  can  not  get  a  full  yield  unless 
the  vines  are  permitted  to  become  dry  and  dead. 
The  potatoes  are  certainly  the  smoothest,  fair- 
est, and  handsomest-shaped  of  any  thing  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  grow.  When  the  seed  gets 
cheap  enough  with  the  Thoroughbred,  I  shall 
be  quite  willing  to  grow  early  potatoes  for  table 
use  Dy  starting  them  under  glass.  Just  think 
of  it— a  big  yield  of  large  potatoes  by  the  mid- 
dle of  June  I 
CHEMICAL  fertilizers;  investino  money  in 

THEM  WITHOUT  MAKINe  EXPERIMENTS 
FIRST  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Penfield,  O.,  paid 
us  a  visit  yesterday;  and  while  looking  over 
our  potivi^o^  ^®  ^^^  ine  in  substance  as  follows: 
Last  year  he  bought  $40.00  worth  of  a  specially 
prepared  potato  fertilizer,  and  left  alternate 
strips,  as  they  do  at  the  experiment  station, 
witn  phosphate,  and  the  other  strips  with 
nothing.  At  digging-time  the  strips  with  noth- 
ing applied  gave  10  oushels  per  acre  more  than 
where  ne  put  on  the  high-priced  fertilizer.  He 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  agent  who  sold  it 
to  him,  and  he  said  It  was  on  account  of  the  drv 
weather;  but,  mind  you,  the  potatoes  with 
nothinq  applied  had  to  stand  the  dry  weather 
also.  They  claimed,  howevpr.  that  this  yea 
this  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  would  make 
a  showing  clear  and  plain  on  the  present  crop. 
At  this  date,  however,  June  25,  no  benefit  can 
be  discovered.  You  may  say  the  brand  of  fer- 
tilizer was  a  spurious  one;  but  I  think  not. 
Friend  C.  can  tell  you  what  make  It  was,  if  you 
wish.  At  our  experiment  station  they  have 
had  several  cases  of  a  like  nature,  where  the 
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application  of  an  expensive  fertilizer  actaally 
cut  down  the  yield.  Now.  I  do  not  mean  to 
advise  that  yon  stop  using  chemical  manures, 
but  I  would  stop  buying  $40.00  worth  to  start 
with  of  something  you  have  not  tried.  Make 
some  tests  in  your  garden  first.  When  you  get 
hold  of  something  that  does  enough  good  to 
pay  the  cost,  try  it  on  a  little  larger  scale  next 
season,  and  so  on. 

June  27  — just  before  going  to  press.— I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  on  my  wheel  to  Mat- 
thew Crawford.  From  my  description  of  our 
big  strawberry  he  thinks  it  is.  without  question, 
the  Great  American.  Mr.  Crawford  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  decision  of  our  experiment 
station  in  regard  to  strawberries.  The  Wm. 
Belt  and  the  Brandy  wine  stand  now  at  least 
very  near  the  head  for  perfect- blossoming  late 
strawberries. 

THE    GAULT   BA8PBBRBY,  ONCE    MORE. 

If  you  will  excuse  so  manv  conflicting  reports, 

S)rmit  me  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
ault  is  ripening  up  fruit  that  in  size,  quality, 
and  firmness,  is  equal  to  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  you  know  I  have  just  visited  Dan 
White,  the  experiment  station,  and  Matthew 
Crawford.  Not  only  is  the  center  one  of  the 
cluster  large  and  handsome,  but  there  will  be  a 
dozen  or  more  berries  on  the  stem  ripening  all 
at  once,  pretty  nearly  all  alike.  The  worst 
trouble  now  is,  that  the  great  weight  of  the 
immense  berries  brings  the  branch  down  to  the 
ground,  so  that  a  go<Kl  many  got  muddy  from 
the  recent  rains. 

THE  NEW  EVERBBABINO  YELLOW  BASPBEBBY. 

We  havejust  received  a  basket  of  these  from 
friend  O.  E.  Hemenway,  New  London,  O.  (see 
page  506).  They  are  about  the  size  of  the  Cuth- 
bert,  and  very  much  in  looks  like  the  Golden 
Queen.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  yellow, 
with  just  enough  reddish  tint  to  make  them 
look  fascinating.  They  are  not  as  sweet,  how- 
ever, as  some  of  the  red  raspberries,  and  alto- 
gether too  soft  for  shipment— at  feast,  those 
sent  us  were ;  but  for  family  use,  a  small  patch 
in  the  garden  would  be  not  only  a'*  thing  of 
beauty*'  but  a  delicious  dessert.  If  you  want 
to  know  any  thing  more  about  them,  or  how  to 
get  the  plants,  etc.,  write  to  friend  Hemenway. 

WHITE  BLISS  POTATOES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLANT- 
ING FOR  EARLY  CROP. 

We  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  grow- 
ing potatoes  from  a  crop  already  grown  the 
same  season;  but  the  White  Bliss  is  now  ready 
for  planting;  and  we  give  place  to  the  follow- 
ing, at  the  end  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
friend  Swinson: 

I  will  sell  White  Bliss  of  the  spring  crop  at  13.00 
per  oarrel.  These  are  fully  matured,  and  will  run 
in  size  from  a  large  hen's  egg  to  tnice  the  size  of 
goose  eggs.  They  can  be  planted  for  second  crop 
north  up  to  Aucrust  1,  and  sotUh  up  to  September  1, 
If  fertilized  well  so  as  to  force  rapid  growth. 

Ooldsboro,  N.  C,  June  24.  A.  L.  Swinson. 

Triumph  potatoes  are  now  advertised  in  the 
Cleveland  market  at  $1.50  per  barrel.  This  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  Red  Bliss,  from  which 
the  White  Bliss  was  orifflnated.  We  have  to- 
day, June  29th,  White  Bliss  grown  on  our  own 
grounds,  planted  about  May  1st.  weighing  fully 
half  a  pound;  and  on  '*our  experiment  farm"  it 
stands  to  day  the  earliest  potato.  They  are 
not  only  handsome,  but  of  excellent  quality. 

HAND-WBBDRRS,  ETC. 

Mr.  R(M)t :— I  send  you  by  this  mall  a  little  tool 
that  we  use  Id  the  garden  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  Try  It  in  beet,  carrot,  and  turnip  beds. 
We  have  ttiem  all  widths,  and  also  with  bandies 
three  feet  long.    A  man  will  do  as  much  again  work 


with  one  of  them  as  with  any  other  tool  I  can  buy 
or  And  advertised  in  any  catalog. 
Windham.  N.  Y.  O.  R  CoE. 

In  the  same  mail  with  the  above  was  a  small 
hand-weeder  like  the  cut  below  on  the  right 


The  figure  on  the  left,  and  the  upper  one,  show 
the  construction.  The  long  strip  is  galvanized 
iron  folded  at  a  sharp  corner,  as  marked,  then 
nailed  securely  into  tne  wooden  handle  cut  oat 
of  an  inch  board.  We  made  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  of  these  weeders;  and  where  the  metal  is 
kept  sharp  on  the  edges  with  a  file,  it  seems  to 
answer  about  as  well  as  any  that  cost  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  You  see,  they  work  on 
the  principle  of  a  scuffle- hoe,  sliding  under  the 
surface  without  disturbing  the  ground  verv 
much  or  throwing  It  out  of  level,  but  killing  all 
the  weeds.  Another  thing,  you  can  go  close  ap 
to  the  plants  without  any  danger  of  cutting 
them,  for  there  is  no  sharp  point  to  come  oat 
under  the  ground  closer  than  you  intended. 
If  you  like  the  tool,  thank  friend  Coe. 

This  spring,  while  looking  over  our  new 
counter  store,  my  eye  rested  on  a  little  Imple- 
ment made  of  Iron  and  steel,  shown  in  the  fig- 
ures below. 

|>=»0« 

A  TEN-CENT  ALL-METAL  QARDEN-WBSDKR. 

These  implements  are  made  and  sold  for  pot- 
cleaners.  By  squeezing  the  handle,  the  thin 
steel  blade  is  curved  any  degree  you  wish. 
Well,  I  stood  and  stared  at  the  things  several 
times,  and  mentally  scratched  my  head  to 
know  why  it  was  these  things  suffgested  some- 
thing, I  could  not  tell  exactly  what.  After  a 
while,  however,  I  "caught  on." 

**  Why.  Charley,  as  sure  as  you  live  your  pot- 
cleaners  there  will  make  the  t>est  garden- weed- 
ers In  the  world;"  and  we  took  a  lot  of  them  op 
to  the  swamp  garden  and  tried  them  among 
onions,  turnips,  radishes,  etc.,  and  the  boys  ail 
call  them  the  best  thing  out.  Where  you  get 
the  plants  too  thick,  and  they  have  to  be  thin- 
ned out  bv  hand,  I  tell  you  this  machine  Is  the 
thing.  If  the  ground  should  be  uneven,  and 
you  want  to  get  down  Into  a  hollow,  jnst 
squeeze  the  handle,  and  it  makes  a  resalar 
spoon,  as  it  were.  The  thin  keen  steel  blade 
operates  like  friend  Coe*s  weeder,  only  it  is  so 
small  you  can  readily  carrv  it  in  your  pocket 
and  It  is  so  light  it  mav  be  sent  bv  mail  for 
only  4  cents  for  postage.  We  should  have  got- 
ten it  before  our  readers  earlier  in  the  season, 
were  it  not  that  we  had  to  wait  some  little 
time  for  the  cuts. 

HUMBTTGS  AND  SWINDLES. 

Mr.  Boot:— Is  the  inclosed  any  good?  If  not,  can 
you  give  me  any  good  process  by  which  fruit  that  I 
can  not  sell  may  be  put  up  to  sell  at  some  future 
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day,  and  aJso  the  best  way  to  make  pickles  ?  As  I 
have  considerable  garden,  and  good  seasons,  most 
of  the  truck  can  not  be  sold;  and  bad  seasons  we 
haven't  any  to  trouble  us.  I  also  want  a  process  for 
putting  up  sweet  corn  in  small  quantities. 
Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dakota.  Jambs  B.  NisiiD. 

Below  is  4he  paragraph  referred  to.    It  seems 
to  have  been  clipped  from  The  Western  Garden : 

▲  CHAKCS  TO  MJUCB  MOmET. 


when  pirked.    I  une 

or  MAl  the  fruit— lui .  ^ ^  . 

cosu  almost  noth  ini?;  can  put  up 


J  the  fruit— iu»t  put  it  up  cold ;  keep« 


I  have  benien,  irrape*,  and  peaches,  a  year  old,  as  fresh  as 

*"        ■-•--^     »         tf,0  California  cold  process.     1  do  not  heat 

Ht  put  it  up  cold;  keep«  perfectly  fresh,  and 

-  -   j;  can  put  up  a  buHhel  in  ten  minutes.  Last 

week  I  ftold  directions  to  over  190  families.  Any  one  will  pay  a 
dollar  for  directions  when  he  sees  the  beautiful  samples  of 
fmtt.  As  there  are  people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider  it  my 
dnty  to  aiTe  my  experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  any  one 
can  make  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  around  home  in  a  few 
days.  I  will  mail  a  sample  of  fruit,  and  complete  directions, 
to  any  of  your  readers,  for  18  two-cent  stamps,  which  is  only 
the  actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc.,  to  me. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Prajicis  Caskt. 

Your  CaliforDia  cold  process  Is  an  out  and 
oat  swindle;  and  the  most  shameful  part  of  it 
is,  that  varioos  journals  will  accept  this  kind 
of  advertisements  and  put  them  right  in  their 
reading-notices,  without  any  caution  or  warn- 
ing to  their  readers.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  editors  are  stupid  or  ignorant,  or  whether 
they  are  so  lacking  in  conscience  that  they  do 
not  care  how  much  their  readers  lose,  provid- 
ing they  get  the  money  for  Inserting  the  adver- 
tisement. Just  one  single  point  should  be 
proof  enough  to  anybody:  This  man  Casey  says 
ne  can  put  up  a  bushel  of  fruit  In  ten  minutes. 
If  this  is  true,  why  do  men  Invest  thousands  of 
dollars  In  putting  up  expensive  canning- facto- 
ries for  canning  peaches,  vegetables,  and  other 
produce,  when  for  18  two- cent  stamps  thev 
could  learn  how  to  put  up  fruit  so  that  It  will 
keep  a  year  without  spoiling,  at  the  rate  of  a 
bushel  in  ten  minutes?  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er Francis  Casey  sends  any  samples  of  fruit  or 
not.  You  can  find  out  by  Investing  18  two- 
cent  stamps.  The  thing  was  exposed  years  ago 
by  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  other  periodi- 
cals. There  Is  no  process  known  for  keeping 
fruit  better  than  the  ordinary  well-known 
methods  of  canning.  It  is  possible  to  put  up 
sweet  com  in  your  own  home  so  it  will  keep; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  operation  un- 
less you  have  appropriate  machinery.  I  know 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  each  family  to 
put  up  its  surplus  stuff  right  at  home;  but  the 
regular  process  by  canning  is  the  only  safe  and 
wholesome  method.  Rhubarb  for  pies,  and 
some  other  garden  products,  may  be  kept  in 
tolerable  condition  without  beating,  so  I  am 
told;  but.  If  I  am  correct,  it  is  an  uncertain  and 
risky  buslDPSS  at  the  best. 

P.  S.— I  will  send  the  stamps  for  the  process 
and  give  It  to  you  all  In  next  Issue,  if  I  get  any 
thing. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

CRIMSON   CLOVBR— ADVANOB  IN  PRICB. 

At  present  writlDg',  new  seed,  American  firrown, 
can  not  be  fumishea  for  less  tban  14.00  per  bushel, 
or  a  two-busbel  sack  for  17.50;  H  bushel,  82.25;  peek, 
$L26;  1  lb..  12  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cts. 
per  lb.  for  postage  and  paclrtng.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  the  advance  in  price.  One  is,  the  great 
and  increasing  demand  for  it;  and  the  other  Is,  the 
scarcity,  or  at  least  the  reported  scarcity,  of  the 
new  crop.  

OABDE9INO    IH  JXTLY;   OR,  WHAT   CAN    BB   PLANTED 

WITH  RBA80NABLB  PROSPBOT  OF  SUCCESS 

IN  SBCURINO  A  CROP. 

If  you  are  having  plenty  of  rain,  asparagus-plants 
may  be  put  out.  We  have  a  fine  lot  three  or  four 
inches  high  that  we  will  send  by  maU  postpaid  for 
80c  per  100:  by  express,  aOc 

All  kinds  of  bush  beans  may  be  put  in  now;  in 


fact,  when  put  in  as  late  as  this  they  are  much  more 
certain  to  be  free  from  bean-weevil.  Even  the  bush 
llmas,  with  favorable  weather,  will  make  a  crop 
when  planted  the  first  of  July.  If  you  are  in  a 
locality  where  there  is  danger  of  frost,  the  York 
State  Marrow  or  Navy  are  more  likely  to  mature. 
All  kinds  of  wax  beans  wiU  make  an  abundant  crop 
for  table  use,  and  they  very  often  bring  better 
prices  just  before  frost  than  if  grown  earlier. 

All  kinds  of  beets  will  make  a  crop  if  put  in  now. 
The  mangles,  however,  may  not  be  f  uU  size,  but 
they  are  Just  as  ^ood  for  stock. 

Cabbage-plants  can  be  set  any  time  during  this 
month.  In  fact,  a  good  many  prefer  their  main 
crop  of  field  cabbage  set  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  July.  There  Is  then  very  little  liability  of  burst- 
inar  open.  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  plants  ready  to 
ship  on  an  hour's  notice. 

Carrots  will  give  a  very  good  crop  sown  now. 

We  always  get  our  finest  and  largest  cauliflower 
from  seed  sown  about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier. 
Cauliflower  needs  cold  weather  to  make  larve  and 
perfect  heads. 

All  kinds  of  celery-plants  can  be  put  out  anv  time 
during  this  month ;  also  sweet-corn  for  table  use, 
except  the  late  varieties. 

This  is  the  month  to  sow  cucumber  seed  for 
pickles.    Please  noiioe  our  low  prices  for  pickle 

Keep  sowing  lettuce.  Almost  any  town  of  any 
size  nowadays  will  buy  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  every 
day  in  the  year  if  it  can  be  had. 

It  is  probably  pretty  late  for  melons  unless  it  is 
the  extra-early  muskmelons. 

Onion  seed  that  is  left  over  may  be  planted  for 
sets.  With  the  American  Early  Pearl,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  right  where  you  want  to  get  onions  next 
vear.  If  the  onions  should  get  to  be  as  large  as 
bickorynuts.  or  laraer,  a  good  many  of  them  will 
send  up  a  seedstalk  in  the  spring:  but  if  this  is 
pulled  off  promptly  you  will  get  very  nice  onions. 
Winter  (or  Egyptian)  onion-sets  can  be  planted  now, 
and  we  have  a  nne  stock  of  sets  ready  to  send  out. 
Please  notice  they  are  only  11.00  per  bushel.  White 
Multiplier  and  potato  onions  may  be  planted  now. 
In  fact,  you  can  plant  them  from  now  on  until 
freezing  weather;  and  in  most  localities  they  will 
stand  the  winter. 

We  succeed  nicely  with  all  kinds  of  peas  planted 
in  July ;  and  the  extra-early  peas  maj^  be  put  In  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  August,  and  still  give  a  good 
crop.  In  fact,  we  sell  peas  at  good  prices  from  May 
till  October 

Small  rhubarb-roots  will  do  nicely  any  time  from 
now  on  if  you  have  plenty  of  raJn,  or  give  them 
water  to  keep  them  growing. 

All  kinds  of  radishes  mature  quickly,  and  make 
nice  roots,  if  put  in  now. 

Spinach  also  does  well  except  the  trouble  of  run- 
ning up  to  seed  unless  vou  gather  it  promptly. 

Crookneck  squash  will  make  a  crop  if  nlanted  at 
once. 

All  kinds  of  turnips  may  be  put  in  now ;  but  don't 
put  In  many  early,  because  the  hot  weather  spoils 
them  unless  they  are  gathered  as  soon  as  they  get 
large  enough  to  use. 

Sweet-potato  plants,  if  put  out  before  the  16th  of 
July,  usuallygiveacrop. 

Strawberries  set  out  at  once,  and  kept  growing  bv 
watering,  if  you  do  not  have  plenty  of  rain,  will 
make  alm66t  a  full  crop  next  spring. 

This  is  the  great  month  for  putting  out  potted 
plants;  but  if  you  can  take  your  plants  up  yourself, 
with  some  dirt  adherinsr  to  the  roots,  and  set  them 
into  the  ground  carefully,  without  having  the  dirt 
crumble  olT,  they  are.  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  good  as  potted  plants.  Tou  can  not  get  on  too 
much  manure  for  strawberries,  but  you  want  your 
ground  well  underd rained. 

Last,  but  not  least,  you  can  plant  almost  any  of 
the  early  potatoes  in  the  month  of  July.  We  suc- 
ceed best  with  the  Freeman  for  a  fall  crop  of  early 
potatoes.    We  have  left  now  the  following: 

State  of  Maine,  3  bush.;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  10 
bush.:  Burpees,  H  peck;  Snowflake,  3  bush.;  Lee*s 
Favorite,  15  bush.,  seconds;  Craig*  Seedling.  80 
bush.:  Monroe  Sc'edllng, 5  bush.:  Freeman, 27 bush. ; 
Munum's  Enormous,  fi  bush.;  Livingston's  Banner, 
H  bushel.  For  conditions  on  which  thealwveare 
given  away,  see  last  issue. 

OITR  OWN  GARDEN,  JULY  1. 

We  have  ap  abundance  of  almost  everything  now 
unless  it  Is  lima  beans,  green  corn,  and  melons. 
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We  have  the  flneet  cabbage  and  cauliflower  we  ever 
raised  before  In  the  world."  Johnson  &  Stokes'  extra- 
early  cabbage  so  far  has  (rone  ahead  of  the  Jersey 
Wakefield.  It  id  just  as  early,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  heads  ate  very  much  larger.  Most  of  them 
are  conical  in  sliape,  like  the  Wakefield,  but  the  va- 
riety does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  fixed,  for  there 
are  a  Rood  many  round  heads  amon^  them;  but  as 
they  are  very  large  and  early,  it  does  not  matter 
very  muoh. 

We  have  beautiful  ripe  onions,  bo%h  White  Multi- 
plier and  the  Whittaker  onion,  besides  the  extra- 
early  American  Pearl. 

We  have  been  having  a  big  trade  on  peas  at  10 
cts.  a  quart  until  within  the  present  week.  To-day, 
June  26.  they  are  down  to  6  ots. —retail,  of  course. 
We  shall  have  new  tomatoes,  and  new  green  com, 
probably,  within  a  week^ 

Our  first  gathering  of  white-egg  turnips  was  put 
on  the  wagon  to-day,  and  1,  tell  you  they  are 
beauties. 


KIID  WORDS  PRO!  OUR  COSTOIERS. 


THB  NBW-PROGIS8  FOUNDATION. 

The  foundation  from  Syracuse  came  the  next  day 
after  I  wrote  ynu.    It  is  the  nicest  I  ever  saw. 
Fair  Haven,  Vt.    A.  J.  Gibbs. 

A  OOOD  WORD  FOR  THB  LBAN-MBAT  DIBT. 

I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  bringing  to  my  notice 
the  **  lean-meat  cure.**  It  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  me.  I  am  stronger,  and  have  a  better  digestion, 
than  at  any  time  in  years.  P.  M.  Hood. 

Boyne  Falls,  Mich. 

Potatoes  received  this  morning.  Many  thanks 
for  your  kindness.  My  wife  cooked  a  mess  of  the 
Freemans  for  dinner,  and  we  pronounce  them  as 
good  as  the  old  red  Peachblow  or  any  other  potato 
we  ever  had,  and  they  were  larger  than  I  expected. 

Quincy,  Mich.,  June  15.  J.  S.  Cleayelamd. 


ries  and  nice  honey  for  dinner,  and  have  a  fish  in 
the  afternoon  from  a  mill  pond  that  is  alive  with 
carp.    It  covers  about  25  acres.    I  went  down  after 
supper  and  caught  25  that  weighed  18^  lbs. 
Washington,  Pa.,  May  2i.  H.  W.  Van  Kirk. 


My  order.  No.  45,592,  came  to  hand  yesterday,  all 
in  the  very  bpst  style.  With  these  grand  hives,  so 
perfectly  made,  and  the  Italian  bees,  the  business 
can  not  only  be  made  healthful  and  profitable, 
but  a  grf  at  pleasure  as  well.       Dr.  W.  P.  Moore. 

Portland,  Tenn.   

My  outfit  ordered  came  In  good  order,  every  thing 
as  you  represented  in  your  catalog.  I  am  highly 
pleaded  with  all,  and  have  the  hives  all  put  together 
and  painted,  ready  for  the  bees  I  have  not  had  any 
swarms  yet.  while  my  neighbors  have.  Mine  seem 
to  appreciate  my  efforts  in  trying  to  fix  their  dwell- 
ing and  furnish  the  same  for  them.  Please  accept 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  you  have  done 
me  in  this  order.  I  will  try  to  make  it  profitable  to 
you,  as  all  who  have  seen  my  hives  and  outfit  gener- 
ally are  much  pleased  with  them. 

Burrowsville,  Va.,  May  2.         L.  L.  B Rockwell. 


NEW-PROCESS  FOUNDATION. 

Thank  you  for'  the  sample  of  the  new-process 
foundation  and  sections.  Surely  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  produce  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  founda- 
tion to  excel  the  samples.  They  seem  as  tough  and 
pliable  as  peach  leather.  You,  of  course,  know 
what  that  is;  and  then  it  is  so  beautiful  and  perfect 
in  construction.  Holding  it  between  the  light  and 
the  eye,  I  see  it  is  perfectly  uniform  in  color  and 
thickness:  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  shipping 
I  should  like  to  exchange  several  pounds  of  founda- 
tion and  wax  for  foundation  made  by  the  new  pro- 
cess; for  I  am  satisfied  bees  would  work  it  much 
more  easily  than  the  old  kind.  J.  A.  Golden. 

Reinerbville.  Ohio,  May  U. 


WHOLE    POTATOES    VS.  **CUT   TO    ONE  ETB "   WHEH 
THB  8KBD  18  CHEAP,  ETC 

Mr.  Boot:'-We  have  just  received  Gleanikos, 
and  my  husband  sat  reading  it  and  eating  his  din- 
ner at  the  same  time.  When  he  came  to  the  "Chi- 
uese  garden  seeds  "  he  read  it  aloud.  **  Oh  I"  I  said, 
**  we  must  send  for  some." 

*'  Yes,"  he  said.  **  I  knew  yt>u  would  want  to.  I  am 
always  anxious  to  try  new  things." 

We  are  watching  Maule's  Thoroughbreds  with 
great  interest;  the  potatoes  my  husband  planted 
whole  are  away  ahead  of  the  ones  planted  the  same 
time,  cut  in  pieces.  The  radishes  received  of  you 
were  the  nicest  we  ever  had. 

Welcome,  Minn.,  June  8.      Mrs.  A.  R.  Tuthiix. 


A  KIND  word  '*  WITH  A  VBNGEANCB." 

One  of  the  other  bee  journals  recently  made  a 

1>leasant  objection  to  discussing  matters  of  diet 
n  Journals  of  tills  kind.  One  of  our  subscribers 
makes  a  little  protest,  and  ends  it  up  as  follows: 

Friend  Ernest:— It  you  or  your  father  can  give  us 
binU  that  will  be  helpful  to  us,  I  think  it  is  in  order. 
To  illustrate,  about  U  yeats  ago  I  had  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness that  cost  me  1200.  Tn tee  years  ago  last  falll 
had  the  same  thing  again,  continuing  for  two 
months,  with  intense  suffering,  and  it  cost  another 
8200.  Last  fall  the  same  symptoms  appeared  again; 
but,  profiting  by  something  that  A.  I.  R  said  in 
Gleanings  last  summer,  1  drove  it  away  and  saved 
the  $200,  and  I  think  it  was  all  due  to  the  hint  I  re- 
ceived from  A.  I.  R.  1  predict  that,  a  hundred 
years  after  the  world  bas  forgotten  that  •  ♦  • 
ever  lived,  the  name  of  A.  I.  Hoot  will  be  remember^ 
ed  and  respected.  Rev.  C.  H.  Sherwood. 

Newton,  N.  J.,  May  19. 


HONEV  and  strawberries  for  breakfast;  CARP 

right  out  of  the  pond  for  dinner,  and— 
The  prospects  are  good  for  a  fair  crop  of  honey 
this  year.  The  scale  hive  weighs  97  lbs.  It  gained  22 
lbs.  In  locust  bloom.  1  have  75  hives  in  nice  shape— 
20  in  chaff  hives.  20 In  Simplicity,  35  in  H-f rame  hives, 
and  I  have  about  two  acres  of  berries.  To-morrow 
will  be  my  first  picking  of  strawberries.  Mr.  Root, 
come  down  wltn  your  wheel  and  see  Washington 
and  Washington  County.    We  will  have  strawber^ 


A  KIND  WORD  FOR  THE  "WHOLE  GLEANINGS 
FAMILY." 

I  have  received  notice  that  my  time  is  out  for 
Glbanikgs.   We  have  been  together  nearly  thirteen 

fears.  I  have  a  great  pile  of  journals,  and  I  know 
should  not  like  to  sell  them  for  first  cost,  nor 
would  1  sell  the  knowledge  gained  through  them  for 
ten  ttmev  what  they  cost.  Well  do  I  remember  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Gleanings.  A  neig^bbor 
hired  me  to  make  him  some  bee-hives,  and  he 
brought  me  a  copy  of  your  ABO  book  to  ^t  the 
dimensions  from.  I  never  stopped  until  I  had  read 
every  line  the  work  contained.  I  made  his  hives, 
bought  some  been,  subscribed  for  Gleanings, 
bought  a  copy  of  the  ABC  book,  worked  for  more 
colonies  of  bees,  Italianized  all  of  them.  Then  I 
made  a  hand  power  buzz  saw;  got  saws  of  Mr.  Root, 
also  grooving-saws  to  make  sections,  frames,  etc 
Finally  I  bought  an  engine,  and  I  have  never  re- 
gretted any  part  of  the  whole  proceedings.  I  have 
made  hundreds  of  dollars  with  my  engine  and  wood- 
working tools,  and  I  have,  made  several  hundred 
more  with  my  i  ees.  Of  course,  I  have  had  some 
heavy  losses  in  bees;  but  withal  I  am  content.  I 
now  have  nearly  60  colonies  and  some  10  or  18  nuclei, 
and  I  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  them  for 
any  reasonable  sum.  In  this  time  I  have,  tbroujrh 
Gusaningh,  become  acquainted  wltliagreat  many 
bee-keepers  all  over  the  country;  have  had  business 
transactions  with  several  of  them,  and  have  le«med 
to  love  and  respect  all  1  have  dealt  with.  I  have 
also  become  acquainted  with  supply-dealers  in  other 
States,  and  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  any 
one  of  them.  So  you  see  if  I  should  stop  now  I 
should  lose  all  the  advice  of  the  ones  I  like  to 
pattern  after— all  the  cheering  words  of  counsel, 
and  many  new  ideas  that  come  from  time  to  time 
in  the  journal.  No,  don't  stop  it.  1  can*t  afford  to 
let  it  go  now.  I  should  get  out  of  Joint  or  out  of 
gear;  the  belts  would  slip,  the  machinery  wouldn't 
run  so  smoothly,  and  the  hum  of  the  bees  wouldn't 
sound  so  sweet.  No,  don't  you  ever  stop  mv  Jour- 
nal till  1  tell  you  to.  Now,  then,  on  another  sup  you 
will  find  my  order  and  cash;  but  don't  sena  anr 
barrels  of  potatoes  nor  any  thing  else,  for  Uie  book 
and  the  journal  are  worth  more  than  the  CB.OO. 
Mt.  Erie,  DL,  June  8.  J.  J.  McCot. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chard.  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Parle,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Oid. 


Elegaot  168  page  catalogue  free. 


Half  saved 


_  „        „ Bend  for  It  before  buying. 

by  dealing  direct.    Trylt.    Seeds.  Plants,  Bnlbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mall  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freleht. 
6^0  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    42nd  Year*   I OOO  Acres.  29  Greenlioiisei^ 

THE  STORRS  t  HARRISON  CO..      Box  301     PaintsvHIt.  0. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
West.  Capacity,  one  carload  a  day :  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
everything  needed  In  the  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  illustrated  catalog,  80 
Ptiges,  free. 

Add«»s    E.  KRETCHMER,  RED  OAK,  lOlVA. 


If  You  Want  Bees 

That  win  ju«st 
**roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 
the  result  of  17  years*  careful  breeding; 
Have  never  seen  ituch  industrious,  enen^^tlc  been. —Dr.  Luno. 
The  beiit  honey -gathereni  I  have.— 

C.  C.  Thomas,  Murrietta,  Cai. 

I  never  saw  such  workent;  have  queenit  from  20  breeders.- 

Sam  Kino,  Matwey,  N.  C. 

Warranted  aueens.  80c  each ;  3  for  $2.00.  Select 
warranted,  »1  00  each.  Tested.  $1.00;  selei't  tested, 
$L26.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

Those  who  have  never  dealt  with  me,  I  refer  to 
A.  I.  Boot,  who  has  purchased  of  me  841  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORB,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

HALiF  PRICE 


i 


After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  onr  ' 
vards  at  Hal^  Price,  (SI  per  1^.)  is^gpa  imH  ( 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the  i 
same  care  early  orders  receive.  Our  breeds: 

BARR£D  A  WHITE  PL  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHUAS, 

LANG8HAN8,  BF.  COCHINS,  WHITE  WYAND0T8, 
BROWN  A  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

Our  stock  will  surely  please  you;  order  now.  ( 
POULTRY    SUPPLIES 

We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Biggest  ( 

Stock,  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipments. 
Nissly's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of  ' 
••Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard"  is  a  ( 
book  of  80  6x9  pages,  flnelv  illustrated  and  i 
full  of  information.  The  book  is  Free  to  ^ 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage.  ( 

Qeo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 


CUT  PRICES, 

Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  [?,?.'!'•'- 


Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Have  you  seen  it  ?  Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  suy  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  b-r  mall.  35  cents. 

^^1    Cowan  and  Novice 
Extractors. 

These  are  the  best.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches,  2,  4,  and  6  frame  Cow- 
ans, and  2-frame  Novices. 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  36- page  catalog  sent  free  on 
spplication. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Mlsslssirpi  St..  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
118  nichlgan  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Mechanic  Palls,  flalne. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Control  Your  Swarms,  Requeen,  Etc. 

Send  25  c  for  samples  of 
West's  Patent  Spiral  wire 
Oueencell  Protectors,  and 
^at.  Spiral  Queen  Hatch- 
ng  and  Introducing  Cage, 
also  best  Bee-escape,  with 
circular  explalnlng.Twelve 
Cell-protectors,  60c;  100,13. 


12  cages,  $1.;    100,   $5,   by 


PAT 
OECIS.M. 


mail.    Circular  free. 


dress  N.   D.    WEST,  Mid 
dleburgh.  Scho.  Co..  N.  Y 

Sold  by  all  the  leading  supplydealer|8xQQ  I  p 
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CARLOAD  SHIPMBNTS. 

We  have  sent  a  carload  to  Syracuse,  another  to 
St.  Paul,  since  last  report,  and  also  aflfth  tor  the 
season,  to  Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  AT  THIS  DATE. 

We  did  not  run  on  9  hours  a  day  more  than  about 
a  week  before  we  had  to  Increase  to  sevenil  hours 
over  time  In  the  seclIoa-lH)x  department  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  ordeis.  Tiio  pro.-.pect  of  a  bountiful 
honey  crop  In  very  many  locailties  repori  ingr  is  very 
flattering  where  there  were  bees  in  condition  to 
gather  li.  Unfortunately  the  repeated  poor  seasons 
for  three  or  four  ouiisecutlve  years  have  discourag- 
ed many  so  that  their  bees  have  either  all  died  off 
or  are  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  be  unprepared 
for  the  bountliul  honey  harvest  they  might  have 
secured  this  year  had  they  been  ready  for  It.  The 
call  for  section  boxes  has  been  almost  unprecedent- 
ed. During  the  9  months  since  Oct.  1, 1895,  we  have 
made  eight  million  sections,  which  is  equal  to  the 
total  output  for  the  whole  year  previous.  We  have 
made  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  so  far  during 
June,  up  to  to-day,  the  26ih. 


SECOND-HAND   FOUND ATION-M  11.1.8. 

We  have  In  stock  the  following  second-hand  comb- 
foundation  machines  which  we  olTer  to  those  inter- 
ested: 

One  «-lnch  Vandervort  No.  88,  hex.,  for  thin  sui^ 
plus.  Price  16.00.  An  excellent  mill  except  for  a 
slight  blemish  on  one  side  of  the  rolls,  probably 
caused  by  a  cloth  flretting  in  — really  no  detriment 
for  practical  use,  affecting  only  the  looks;  a  bargain 
at  this  price. 

One  6-inch  Vandervort  No.  PP,  hex.,  for  thin  sur- 
plus foundation.  Price  $9.00,  This  Is  a  good  ma- 
chine, and  excellent  value  for  the  price. 

One  6-inch.  No.  1467.  hex.,  for  extra-thin  founda- 
tion, about  11  ft.  per  lb.    Price  $12.00.    A  bargain. 

One  10  inch  Pelham  No.  RR.  Price  $8.00.  Will 
make  heavy  foundation ;  is  nearly  new,  and  in  good 
order. 

One  10-inch,  round  cell.  No.  TT.  Price  $10.00.  This 
will  make  medium-grade  foundation.  It  is  in  good 
condition,  and  good  value  for  the  price. 

One  10-Inch  round,  No.  1305.  Price  *18  00.  This  is  a 
late  style  of  mill,  prHctlcully  new,  and  a  bargain. 

Samples  from  any  of  the  above  milLson  application. 


Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  Golden  Italians,  bred  In  sepa- 
rate apiaries.  One  untested  queen,  65c;  six  for  f8.5(X 
Tested,  $1.25.  Select  tested,  $2J85.  Best  imported, 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Sal- 
isf action  guaranteed.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
B,  A.  l^aCKHA^RT  *   CO., 

L.alce  ii^orffe,  N,  V. 
Please  mention  thla^Mper. 


Equal  to  X  Rays. 


Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  Red 
clover  blcjssoms.  Choice  untested  queens 
76  cts. ;  3  for  12  00  by  return  mail.  The 
A.  I.  Root  Oi  8  goods  kept  In  stock.  86- 
page  catalog  free. 

JOHN  NEBBL  A  SON,  High  Hill.  Mo. 

For  Sale  at  a  Bargain, 

A  Hammond  tyi>ewrlter,  Hawkeye  camera,  Victor 
safe,  copvlng  pres**,  4  h.  p  engine  and  boiler,  rotary 
pump,  a  lot  of  Dovetailed  beehives,  complete,  an 
8x10  rotary  prlntlug-ptess  and  outfit  of  type  and 
fixtures,  electrotypes  of  vegetables,  fruit,  bee-hives, 
and  fixtures,  poultrv,  etc.     Write  for  prices. 

CHRISTIAN  WECKESSER.  Niagara  Palls.  N.  Y. 
Flea»e  mention  this  paper. 


QUEENS 


July  1. 

[Jntefted,  60c:  doi.,  16.00 
Warranted,  flOc;  "  6.00 
Tested,         TBc;    '*      8.00 

Imported  Italian  mothers  only  are  used,  and  for 
Industry,  gentleness,  and  beauty,  their  bees  are  un- 
surpassed. We  have  in  our  vara  bushels  of  drones 
from  imported  mothers  and  their  daughters,  and  a 
mismated  queen  is  rare.  No  defective  queens  Bent 
out.  Remember  that  we  are  In  the  far  South,  and 
can  send  queens  by  return  malL  Safe  delivery. 
Money-order  office,  Decatur- 

CLEVELAND  BR05.,  Stamper.  Mist. 

Tested  Queens, 

This  season's 
rearing,  60  cts.  Warranted  purely  mated,  60  cts.; 
ten  for  $4.50.  Strong2-frame  nucleus  with  tested 
queen,  IsS.OO.  I  breed  from  best  imported  mother. 
Have  had  eleven  years' experience  with  nearly  200 
colonies  in  the  pix)duction  of  honey.  I  know  what 
good  queens  mean  to  the  honey-producer,  as  well  u 
how  to  rear  them.  Queens  sent  by  return  mail 
Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  dis- 
ease. JL.  H.  ROBBY. 

Wortbingrton,  W.  Va. 
tW^n  rmnondlnfr  to  this  adTertlsement  mention  ouunaw 


Queens. 

By  Return  flail. 

Special  Prices 

For  Next  Thirty  Days. 

If  you  can  use  anv  don't  fall  to  write 
me  naming  kind  and  number  and  I  will 
surprise  you  on  prices. 

Send  lor  40-page  illustrated  catalog  of 
full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 

W.  W.  GARY,  OOLRAIN, 'MASS. 

ARIQINAL  DINQHAM  CMOKBRS 
^  "  ^      and  HONBY-KNIVeS. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor,  H  inch  larger  than  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, 8H-inch  stove,  per  mail,  tL60. 

Conqueror,  8-inch  stove,  by  mall,$l.ia 

Large,  SVi-Inc  h  stove,  by  mail.  $1.00. 

Plain,  ^inch  stove,  by  mail.  TOe. 

Little  Wonder,  S-in.  stove,  weighs  ID  ounces,  by 
mail,  OOo. 

Bingham  A  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  P.  BINOHAn,  Parwell.  Mich. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  BUSS  HONEMARS. 
ROOT'S  800DS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  general,  etc,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  catalog.  **PrBctlGil 
Hints  "  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WOVEN  WRE  FENCE 


Over  SO  Styles! 


Tb*  beet  on  Earth.  HorMhlgh,! 
Bull  strong.  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tterht.  You  can  make  from  40 1 
to  OO  rodB  per  daj  for  from  I 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 

Published  Semi-monthly  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,    -     -    Medina,  Ohio. 


A.  L  ROOT,  Editor  of  the  Home  *nd  Oaixleninff  Departmenti. 

E.  H.  ROOT.  Editor  ot  tlie  Apicultuiml  DepMtmenttf. 

J.  T.  CALVERT,  Biulnewi  IUna««r. 


Terms.  ILOO  per  annum:  two  years,  $1.80;  three 
years,  «^.&u;  live  years,  9S.75,  in  advance;  or  two 
copies  to  oue  address,  «i.8U;  tliree  copies,  $aS.fiU;  five 
copies,  $3.75.  The  terms  apply  to  tlie  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  To  aif  other  oountrles  4tf  cenis 
per  year  extra  for  postage. 

Discontiniuinces.  The  Journal  is  sen  until  orders 
are  received  lo.  its  disooiitinuance.  We  ifive  notice 
Just  before  the  subscription  expires,  anC  furtiier 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishinK*  his  Journal 
di^ontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once; 
otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wisues  his  Jour- 
nal .yontlnued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
wno  does  not  like  t  hU  plan  may  iiave  his  Journal 
stopped  after  the  thue  paid  for,  by  making  this  re- 
quest when  ordering. ' 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secare  SalMcrlptlons.  Clubs 
to  different  postofflces,  ttU  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
postofflce,  75  cents  each,  providing  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  than  $i.OU  each,  nor  adver- 
tised for  less  than  $1.00.  In  oiher  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subsorip- 
tions  in  his  own  locjiilty,  may  retain  25  cents  for 
every  name  taken  for  «1.00;  but  at  least  half  the 
names  so  secured  must  be  new,  and  cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  iVlonev.  We  send  no  recc  .pt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  sliows  you  that  the  money  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore tlie  date  is  changed* 

How  to  Send  floney.  You  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
avaihible,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Bo  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft, 
if  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Go.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  Responsibility  i  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  tor  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  be  furnished  on 
appilcutiuii. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out 

A  fycloi>edia  of  every  thing  pei^ 
*^  taiuingto  theoare  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  L  Root,  with  hirge  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 476  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  803  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  by 
mall,  $1 .25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  w  U  club  It  with  Qleanlngs  In  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbins:  List. 

We  will  send  Glbaninos  with— 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly (fLOO)  1175 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  monthly %..dM  LTJ 

American Bee-Keeper, monthly (JO)  LiO 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  monthly (100)  hti 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  L40 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly (1.50)  2.00 

All  of  the  above  Jour nids &00 

American  Agriofllturlst,  weekly ($L00)  IL90 

American  Gardening,  weekly (LOD)  Lift 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (1.00)  LTD 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (1.00)  L75 

Farm  Journal,  monthly ..  ( .fiO)  LIO 

Agricultural  Bpitomist,  monthly ( .te)  1-^ 

Scientific  American,  weekly (3.10)  176 

Ohio  Farmer,  weekly (1.00)  L75 

Mlohlgim  l^'armer,  woekly (1.00)  1.75 

N at  ]  o  n  a  ]  t^  ( .  h  H  m  a  i>  ^  Fitiiuer,  weekly (LfiO)  Sj(N) 

Couiilry  (.i^']iiJ<"iriJvM,  weekly (8.60)  100 

Laclns  llniJiJi.iirniiLmuDthly (LOO)  LT5 

8uiiihi>-S^ii-«.riiiiu^,  WK'kly (L60)  tlh 

The  I J  -  ►Idi  ri  iUi  iv,  w^.vk  ly (2.00)  2.00 

Dnjjjiiiv+rirMl  i'iiimJouraul,  monthly (LOO)  L75 

Far  hly  , (1.00)  L75 

Marker Garaen  and  Trucker,  monthly.... ( .50)  L25 

The  Poultry  World,  monthly ( .50)  La5 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly ( .50)  LK 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly ( .26)  LIS 

lAbove  raU9  inclttde  all  postOQe  in  17.  S.  and  Canada.] 
Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  George  St.,  Sidney,  Nefw 
Sou  til  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones.  Goodna,  Queensland,  and 
T.  L.  Chambers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Glbaninos  at  6  shillings,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


HoneyLabels 


Our  fsicilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  ar^  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
si^ecial  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application 


Circulars  and 

Catalogs  for 

Bee-keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Printing  Facilities, 
Skilled  Workmen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  outs  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Oiiio. 
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"  Appuoations  of  honey,'*  says  a  medical 
qnarterly,  **  are  said  to  quickly  relieve  the  pain 
and  abort  the  attack  In  erysipelas  of  the  face.*' 

Propsb  sPAcme  Is  clearly  reasoned  out  on 
p.  498  to  be  jost  1^  Inches,  while  Doolittle,  In  A, 
B.  J.,  reasons  out  just  as  clearly  that  it  should 
be  IK;  1|^  is  a  pretty  fair  compromise. 

**Thk  ysby  BLAOKB8T  old  comb  you  may 
have,'*  says  R.  C.  Aikin,  in  Am,  Bee  J.,  **  will 
give  a  bright  wax  from  the  solar;  but  if  put 
through  water  it  will  be  very  dark.  [Quite 
right,  according  to  our  experience.— Ed.] 

Last  NUMBEBof  OLBANines,  in  its  editorials, 
smacks  strongly  of  practical  work  In  the  apiary. 
Wish  its  editor  could  be  kept  there  about  all 
the  time.  [I  wish  so  too;  but  I  am  in  the  api- 
ary more  than  you  are, perhaps  aware.— Ed.] 

I  WOULD  ervs  a  dollar  a  pound  for  some  nails 
of  the  right  kind  to  use  for  spacers  on  brood- 
frames— wire  nails  IH  long  or  less,  with  heads 
}i  inch  thick  and  A  acvoss.  [What  do  you 
mean  by  "right  kind"?  We'll  Uke  a  contract 
for  a  few  thousand  pounds.  Be  generous  in 
your  order.— Ed.] 

A  DECIDED  ADVANTAes  it  is  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  honey-boards— saves  time  and 
muss.  But  I'm  afraid  there's  one  disadvantage. 
I'm  afraid  queens  will  go  into  sections  of  tener 
without  honey- boards.  But  even  If  honey- 
boards  must  be  used,  I'd  want  thick  top- bars 
with  them,  %  thick  at  that. 

Sweet  olovsb  can  never,  I  think,  take  the 
place  of  white  clover  as  a  honey -pi  ant,  and  we 
may  as  well  know  It  first  as  last— Just  because 
sweet-clover  honey  can  never  take  the  place  of 
white-clover  honey  on  the  market.  Some  will 
like  it  better  than  white  clover,  but  others  will 
not  like  It  at  all.  [If  white  clover  can  not  be 
had,  w>€et  clover  would  be  a  most  excellent 
substitute,  at  all  events.— Ed.] 


R.  C.  Aikin  reports  in  A,  B.  Journal^  that,  in 
the  solar  extractor,  100  Langstroth  combs  yield 
from  17  to  20  pounds  of  wax.  That  means 
about  IK  pounds  of  wax  for  an  8-frame  hive. 
[This  would  be  quite  a  large  amount  of  wax 
from  old  comb,  according  to  our  experience. 
Perhaps  Mr.  A.'s  combs  were  not  very  old.— Ed.] 

E.  E.  Habty,  the  Review  reviewer,  says,  ''I 
have  a  sneaking  notion  that  the  current  imper- 
sonality of  editors  is  an  error  and  a  nuisance— 
a  nuisance  which  is  tolerated,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  because  it  renders  impossible  the  much 
worse  nuisance  of  editorial  garrulity  and  self- 
parading."  He  thinks  both  evils  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  golden  mean  taken. 

A  eooD  scsATCHBB  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
sealed  honey  so  as  to  get  the  bees  to  empty  it 
out  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  cloth, 
three  meshes  to  the  inch.  Possibly  five  to  the 
inch  would  be  better.  Take  a  piece  three  or 
four  inches  square,  and  you'll  find  the  edge 
where  it  is  cut  off  just  the  thing  to  rake  the 
surface. 

Bees  deft  all  rules  sometimes.  To-day  I 
found  in  a  hive  post- constructed  queen-cells 
and  queen -cells  containing  pollen.  Either  one 
of  these  ought  to  be  taken  as  good  proof  of 
queenlessness;  but  a  laying  queen  was  in  the 
hive  doing  good  work.  [We  may  first  as  well 
as  last  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  bees  never 
do  any  thing  invariably.- Ed.] 

Sktlabk  says,  p.  489,  that  *'once  more"  the 
Chicago  market  is  opened  up  for  Callfomians, 
still  implying  that  his  former  charge  against 
me  was  correct.  Say,  Skylark,  wouldn't  it  be 
the  square  thing  for  you  to  come  out  like  a 
man  and  say  that  you  were  in  the  wroog,  and 
that  I  had  never  whispered  a  word  against 
Californlans  camping  right  down  in  iho  Chicago 
market? 

It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Editor,  for  you  to 
suggest  warmer  weather  as  a  remedy  for  the 
trouble  of  bee- glue  with  tin  rabbets;  but  you 
don't  send  out  an  assortment  of  weather  with 
the  rabbets;  and  work  has  to  be  done,  weather 
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or  no  weather.  Let's  have  things  to  fit  cool 
weather,  and  they*!!  be  all  right  for  hot  weath- 
er. [Bat  the  far  greater  part  of  that  work  can 
be  done  in  warm  weather,  Just  the  same'e.— 
Ed.] 

*'  Raise  none— ^ot  one,''  is  W.  K.  Morrison's 
dictum  as  to  drones,  p.  497.  But  do  you  realize 
that  one- third  of  your  queens  are  superseded 
each  year,  friend  M.?  and  that  means  yon  must 
have  some  drones  in  the  apiary,  and  drones  are 
free  commoners,  going  from  one  hive  to  anoth- 
er. Even  if  you  raise  '*  not  one  "  drone,  they'll 
enter  your  hives  from  your  neighbors'  bees. 
[Hadn't  thought  of  this  point  before.  That 
alone  would  make  the  no-drone  theory  of  non- 
swarming  impracticable.— Ed.] 

TmoKNSSs  OP  COMB  is  given,  p.  498,  as  ^ 
inch.  But  in  measuring  for  spacing,  the  thick- 
ness taken  should  be  that  of  comb  containing 
capped  worker  brood,  and  Doolittle  says  the 
capping  adds  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
thickness,  and  worker  comb  used  for  the  first 
time  measures  an  inch  when  capped.  Then 
remember  that  comb  thickens  with  use,  old 
comb  measuring  an  inch  without  capping.  So 
old  comb  capped  would  measure  1H>  and  a  Iding 
^  space  would  make  Just  about !}{. 

Prof.  Cook  relates  in  A,  B.  J.  that  he  receiv- 
ed from  four  different  States  honey  reported  to 
be  poisonous.  He  ate  freely  of  it,  and  Is  still 
living.  [We  have  had  a  good  many  articles 
from  good  bee-keepers,  taking  the  ground  that 
some  honey  is  poisouous.  Among  these  writers 
is  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Brown. 
Prof.  Cook's  article  seems  convincing,  and  yet 
I'd  like  to  hear  from  others,  both  for  and 
against  the  theory  or  fact  of  honey  being  poi- 
sonous. This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  decid- 
ed right.— Ed.] 

"  White  clover  seems  to  have  run  out  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,"  says  the  editor,  p. 
S02.  You  may  be  pleasantly  disappointed. 
Last  year  there  were  scarcely  any  white-clover 
plants  to  be  seen  In  this  region,  while  this  year 
the  ocean  of  bloom  beats  the  record  for  the 
past  25  years.  I  don't  know  where  the  plants 
came  from,  but  they're  there.  [If  white  clover 
will  only  run  in  again,  no  matter  where  It 
comes  from,  I  shall  be  nwat  agreeably  surprised. 
I  infer  In  your  case  you'll  have  white-clover 
honey.— Ed.] 

Thick  top-bars  with  proper  spacing  are  a 
success  In  preventing  burr-combs.  No  mistake 
about  It.  In  some  cases  where  honey  was 
daubed  between  the  supers,  all  was  left  clean 
over  the  top-bars.  [Some  bee-keepers  strange- 
ly seem  disinclined  to  accept  the  fact  of  there 
being  few  or  no  burr  combs  with  the  right  kind 
of  top-bars.  History  repeats  itself.  When 
Daguerre  said  he  could  and  did  make  an  Image 
permanent  on  a  looking-glass,  It  was  di8t)e- 
lieved  and  even  laughed  at  as  an  Impossibility. 


X  rays  are  another  example  of  the  same  per- 
versity In  human  nature.— £k>.] 

Cases  are  reported  in  which  swarms  have 
issued  with  no  sign  of  a  queen-cell  in  the  hive. 
I'm  inclined  to  t>e  mildly  skeptical  about  this; 
at  least,  I  have  some  doubt  at>out  such  a  case 
occurring  unless  the  bee-keeper  had  baffled  the 
intentions  of  the  bees  by  previously  removing 
queen-cells.  T^he  more  bees  are  thwarted  as  to 
swarming,  the  more  determined  they  sometimes 
are;  and  I  can  Imagine  their  getting  mad 
enough  to  swarm  with  no  sign  of  a  queen  cell. 
I've  had  many  a  case  In  which  there  was  noth- 
ing further  than  an  egg  in  a  queen-cell. 


H.  E.  Wilder  is  now  foul-brood  inspector  for 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  I  have  no  doubt  the  disease 
will  have  to  seek  other  fields. 

Pres.  W.  T.  Richardson  has  so  far  recovered 
as  to  return  to  his  home  in  Slml  country.  His 
accident  detained  him  at  Bro.  Touch  ton's  five 
weeks. 

In  a  few  Instances,  where  the  bee-keeper  Is 
in  the  same  condition  that- his  bees  are, the 
man  has  to  rustle  for  grub  for  himself,  and  the 
bees  die. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  X  ray  ?nil 
destroy  diphtheria  germs.  If  that  proves  to  be 
a  fact,  let  us  turn  the  rays  upon  foul  brood. 
There  Is  a  wide  field  for  making  it  useful  In  this 
State. 

We  hear  now  and  then  of  a  bee-keeper  who 
feeds  from  one  tank  in  the  open  air.  That's  a 
short  cut,  perhaps;  but  the  result  is  any  qoas- 
tityofdead  bees  in  the  feeder.  Near-by  bee- 
keepert*  also  are  benefited. 

We  can  put  down  another  disastrous  honey 
season  for  Southern  California.  From  present 
appearances  there  will  be  scarcely  a  carload 
produced  south  of  the  Tehachapl.  Bees  are  In 
a  starving  condition  on  many  ranches,  and 
feeding  Is  the  order  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Brodbeck,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  efficacy  of  bee -poison  in  the  care 
of  rheumatism  and  bolls.  During  the  past 
winter  be  has  been  greatly  afflicted  with  both 
maladies;  but  now,  after  a  few  weeks  In  the 
apiary,  and  a  free  reception  of  stings,  boils  and 
rheumatism  are  both  banished. 

In  a  recent  letter  a  noted  bee-keeper  In  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  thus  discourses  upon  queen -rearing: 
*'  That  scheme  of  raising  queens  on  the  island 
may  be  a  good  one.  It  may  be  that  this  Sttte 
can  cut  Italy  out  on  the  score  of  raising  the 
best  Italian  blood  In  the  world.    I  know  that 
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the  Italian  (clrls  raised  Id  this  State  are  as  fine 
looking  as  one  would  wish  to  see.'*GThe  Idea 
of  Unking  Italian  girls  with  Italian  qneens 
shows  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with 
the  eyes  and  inclinations  of  my  sedate  and  old- 
time  traveling  companion. 


ABB   WR   ALL  CRIPPLES.   INVALIDS,  ANp    CON- 
STirUTIONALLY  WEAK? 

Yes,  Somnambulist,  I  heard  and  noted  the 
philippic  given  out  by  E.  T.  Abbott,  in  A.  B. 
JaumaU  but  I  had  not  time  Just  then  to  attend 
to  Mm,  being  away  up  at  Newhall  taking  care 
of  my  fame.    Friend  Abbott  says: 

Honey-producers,  falling  in  with  the  general  drift 
of  things  in  these  tlmea,  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
there  is  only  one  road  to  success,  and  that  is  by 
havlnir  the  govemmdnt  or  some  combination  of 
men  do  for  them  what  ther  confess,  by  their  theo- 
ries, they  are  not  able  to  do  for  themselves— namely, 
make  life  a  success  In  their  chosen  calling. 

The  man  wfao  enjoys  the  privilege  of  these  Gkxl- 
given  blessings  (health  ana  being  let  alone)  should 
be  able  to  atileast  hold  his  own  and  keep  his  head 
above  water.  If  be  is  not,  it  will  only  be  an  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  let  him  go  under.  Crutches  and  government 
help  should  DC  reserved  for  invalids,  cripples,  and 
the  constitutionally  weak. 

dI  never  expected  such  an  article  as  this  from 
E.  T.  AbbotL  Being  a  man  of  letters,  I  did  not 
look  for  any  thing  so  wicked— no,  no!— so  friv- 
olous; no,  that's  not  the  word  either— so  child- 
ish as  this.  Yes,  friend  Abbott,  we  have 
**  fallen  in  with  the  general  drift  of  things," 
and  we  do  have  the  idea  that "  there  is  but  one 
road  to  success.**  So  far  you  are  right,  and  have 
described  the  situation  exactly.  But  when  you 
say  that  we  believe  that  road  to  success  is  to 
"get  the  government  or  some  combination  of 
men  to  do  for  us  what  we  confess  we  can  not 
do  for  ourselves."  you  are  all  wrong.  Did  any 
one  ever  ask  the  government  to  raise  the  iu*ice 
of  honey,  or  to  furnish  supplies  at  wholesale 
prices?  I  trow  not.  But  this  is  Jui^t  what's 
the  matter  with  us.  Middlemen  pile  on  the 
profits  on  the  supplies  until  the  expenses  come 
to  almost  half  the  honey.  There  was  some 
talk  of  getting  the  government  to  import  Apis 
dorsata.  Were  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
"constitutionally  weak,  invalids,  or  cripples?  ** 
What  writer  has  asked  ''some  combination  ^f 
men  to  do  for  us  what  we  confess  we  can  not  do 
for  ourselves'*?  Not  one— not  even  a  single 
cripple!  This  is  a  misleading  statement.  We 
do  not  confess  any  such  thing,  and  never  did 
confess  it,  either  by  theory  or  action.  On  the 
contrary,  we  claim  that  we  are  able  to  right 
our  own  wrongs  by  combination  and  union 
among  ourselves.  We  do  not  ask  "some  com- 
bination of  men  "  to  help  us,  and  never  did.    It 


is  a  rather  bold  insinuation— in  fact,  almost 
amounting  to  an  assertion— that  all  who  favor 
combination  and  onion  for  self-defense  and 
protection  are  either  invalids,  cripples,  or  con- 
stitutionally weak.  What  has  built  our  great 
canals,  and  locked  and  dammed  our  rivers? 
Combinations  among  the  cripples  that  didn't 
want  to  be  let  alone.  What  has  dug  and  drilled 
and  blasted  out  hundreds  of  miles  of  tunnels  in 
search  of  the  precious  metals,  until  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  be- 
come catacombs  as  famous  as  those  of  Egypt  or 
the  Via  Appia  t  The  combination  of  the  crip- 
ples who  didn't "  want  to  be  let  alone."  What 
has  built  our  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  our 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads? 
Ck>mbination  of  the  cripples  who  didn't  want  to 
be  let  alone.  What  has  built  and  endowed  our 
great  institutions  of  learning  that  are  the  pride 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  America?  It  was 
the  combination,  union,  and  organization  of 
the  "cripples,  invalids,  and  constitutionally  . 
weak,"  who  had  no  ambition  "  to  be  let  alone." 
What  is  this  great  government  of  the  United 
States,  "  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people,"  but  a  combination— a  union  and 
organization  of  millions  of  men  for  self-protec- 
tion? Are  we  &11  "invalids,  cripples,  or  con- 
stitutionally weak  ?  "    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

HON.  J.  M.  HAMBAU6H. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh.  I 
visited  him  and  his  interesting  and  excellent 
family,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  my  mountain  home.  We  had  a  long  and 
interesting  talk  on  bees,  of  course.  Mr.  Ham- 
baugh was  rather  astonished  when  I  lold  him 
we  had  but  one  flow  of  honey  here,  but  that 
that  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  early 
spring  until  it  finally  closed  up,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  July.  An  eastern  man  has  a  good 
deal  to  learn  when  he  comes  out  here  to  keep 
bees.  You  see,  we  know  something.  The  first 
thing,  however,  that  he  learns— and  the  knowl- 
edge is  quickly  acquired— is  the  vast  difference 
between  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the  bee.  Any 
one  can  find  that  out  in  ten  minutes,  and  not 
half  try,  and  without  a  single  bale  of  undevel- 
oped intellect  at  that. 

Mr.  Hambaugh  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  and  probably  left  the  State 
for  fear  of  committing  a  second  offense.  That's 
the  way  you  see  all  the  good  people  come  to 
California.  Friend  Hambaugh  is  good  because 
he  wants  to  reform.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  a  man  should  be  snubbed  Just  because 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Give 
him  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  shock  and 
retrieve  his  reputation.  You  wouldn't  like  it 
if  you  had  Just  got  out  and  nobody  would  speak 
to  you.  But  I'll  bet  that  Hambaugh  was  a 
wide-awake  and  a  Jolly  prisoner  while  he  loas 
in,  anyhow. 
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THB  SEASON  IN  THE  EAST. 

I  take  the  following  high-flowlDg  and  boast- 
ful annoancements  from  the  bee-papers  of  the 
East  for  Jane:  '*Oood  prospects  for  a  great 
crop;'*  ** rolling  In  sweets;**  "Just  rolling  in  the 
honey;**  '* bountiful  crops  expected;**  "bright 
prospects;**  "  good  honey  crop  expected;*'  *'  bees 
booming;"  "a  successful  season  expected;" 
"  heaviest  flow  I  ever  saw."  Do  you  expect  us, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  sit  here  quietly  and  have  such 
insults  thrown  across  the  continent  at  us— 
thrown  into  our  very  faces?  Well,  go  on.  In- 
scribe them  on  your  banners  and  your  trans- 
parancles,  and  go  out  on  your  torchlight  pro- 
cessions. IFe  don't  care.  *'Wontti7e  go  along?" 
No,  we  won't,  and  we  don't  torchlight  in  the 
same  year  with  you.  Besides,  we  prefer  to 
select  our  own  company.  **  You  didn't  say  any 
thing  to  us."  No,  but  we  can  take  a  hint. 
Every  eye  is  turned  on  the  Pacific  Ck>ast.  Is 
there  any  thing  loud  in  our  quiet  and  dignified 
contentment?  Aren't  we  as  calm  as  the  un- 
ruffled sea?  Have  a  care  how  you  conduct 
yourselves  on  your  triumphal  marches.  Don't 
reflect  on  us.  Don't  say,  "  I  told  you  so."  Don't 
taunt  us.  The  slumbering  fires  of  our  indigna- 
tion may  break  forth  at  any  time.  We  won't 
be  responsible.  I  wouldn't  care,  anyway,  if 
you  loould  make  a  whole  lot  of  bug- J  nice.  I'm 
Just  mad. 


APIS  BOBBATA  HOT  VVDBSIBABLB. 

theib  pbacncal  yalde  fob  the  tjnitbd 
states;  otheb  races  of  bees. 


By  W.  K,  Morrison, 

The  editor  of  OiiEANiNes  is  anxious  to  know 
something  about  my  way  of  securing  Apia 
dorsata  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  its  do- 
mestication. In  the  first  place.  I  hope,  for  the 
general  good  of  bee-keeping,  that  a  staid,  re- 
spectable journal  like  Gleanings  will  never 
again  make  the  statement  that  it  did  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  Apis  dorsata  changing  the 
flora  of  America.  Such  a  statement  appears 
like  a  sound  from  the  Dark  Ages.  What !  even 
the  savage  would  not  believe  such  a  statement. 
Suppose  a  fruit-grower  applies  to  the  Oovemor 
of  Ohio  for  protection  against  the  bee-keepers 
of  his  State,  saying  the  bees  mix  up  his  apples 
and  hid  strawberries,  bis  pears  and  his  persim- 
mons, etc.  Why,  it  pains  me  to  discuss  such 
nonsense.  Are  the  readers  of  this  paper  aware 
that  there  are  some  3000  species  of  bees  in  ex- 
istence? These  have  been  working  through 
all  the  ages,  and.  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have 
-  ^<7er  changed  the  flora  of  any  country  one  Iota. 


The  honey-bee  has  been  at  work  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  some  time  now,  and  [  fall  to  see  that 
it  has  changed  one  single  flower  as  yet.  I 
know  it  would  stagger  the  mind  of  most  of 
your  readers  to  be  told  how  many  species  of 
bees  there  are  in  the  United  States.  Now.  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  this  sort  of  thing  will  be  dropped. 
Talk  about  Prof.  Wiley's  lie— this  one  knocks 
it  completely  Into  the  shade.  Prof.  W.  can  now 
poke  all  the  fun  he  chooses  at  us. 

Let  us  discuss  a  pleasanter  subject.  Most  of 
your  readers  who  write  about  Apis  dorsata 
seem  to  take  It  for  granted  that  it  Is  the  only 
bee  capable  of  domestication;  but  this  Is  a 
mistake,  as  other  species  are  actually  kept  by 
the  natives  of  these  eastern  countries.  We 
have  pretty  accurate  Information  of  the  follow- 
ing bees: 

Apis  Dorsata  (natives  make  a  business  of  its 
honey). 

Apis  Zonata  (natives  make  a  business  of  its 
honey). 

Apis  Indica  (kept  in  hives). 

Apis  Bhotan  (kept  in  hives). 

Apis  Unicolor  (kept  in  hives). 

Apis  MelllUca  (the  one  we  cultivate). 

Some  bees  of  Central  and  Sou^  America 
have  been  partlallv  domesticated.  I  know  I 
saw  notices  of  a  certain  species  of  Trigana  as 
having  been  imported  into  the  United  Statee, 
but  they  were  very  far  removed  from  the  do- 
mesticated kind.  The  lYi^ona  of  the  West 
Indies  has  some  1000  bees  in  a  nest,  while  Mr. 
Stretch,  while  at  Panama,  counted  a  colony  of 
Melipona  with  at  least  loaooo  bees  In  It.  as  he 
says  almost  countless,  their  nest  occupying 
several  (6)  feet  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  and  hav- 
ing large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax.  The 
bees  were  like  a  black  cloud.  Gardner  says  in 
his  travels  (giving  a  long  list  of  MeMpona), 
that.  In  the  provinces  of  Piauhy  and  Gtoyaz,  he 
found  bees  very  numeious.  In  every  house 
they  have  the  honey  of  these  bees.  Many  spe- 
cies, he  says,  build  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  oth- 
ers In  banks;  some  suspend  their  nesu  from 
branches  of  trees,  while  one  species  makes  Its 
nest  of  clay,  the  honey  of  this  species  being 
very  good. 

Mr.  Ouerin  found  one  of  these  nests  with  six 
queens  {MeUpona  fuMpes),  Bates,  no  mean 
observer,  brought  back  from  the  Amazon  46 
species  of  Melipona,  mostly  new  species. 

I  know  some  editors  of  bee-papers  who  grave- 
ly discuss  the  uses  of  Trigona  and  MeUpona^ 
and  who  evidently  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  **  species."  I  see  advertisements  in 
GLEANiNes  like  this:  *' For  sale— hybrid  bees, 
$4.00  a  hive."  Now,  friends,  this  Isn't  sa  No- 
body has  hybrid  bees  in  the  United  States  as 
yet.  Wait  till  we  get  Dorsata  or  Indioa  here, 
and  there  may  be  a  chance  to  get  hybrids. 

One  of  the  most  painful  reflections  about  the 
recent  death  of  the  great  Langstroth  18  the 
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fact  that  there  Is  no  one  to  take  his  place  as  an 
aothor  and  student  in  apicnlture.  I  know  of 
editors  of  bee- papers  who  have  never  read 
Reanmar's  work,  the  foundation-stone  of  bee 
culture.  All  these  things  make  it  difiScult  to 
convey  to  the  average  bee-keeper  Just  what 
chances  there  are  of  improving  practical  api- 
culture by  introducing  new  apedes  (not  races) 
of  bees.  The  domestic  animalHuf  the  United 
States  are  all  introductions;  and  the  iDtroduc- 
tlon  of  Apis  dorscUa  would  probably,  in  my 
opinion,  bt)  of  more  importance  than  either  os- 
triches or  reindeer. 

The  more  we  diversify  our  business,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  succeed.  The  introduction  of 
a  new  species  of  bees  would  give  us  a  standing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  do  not  now  pos- 
sess. What  I  should  expect  from  Apis  dorsata 
would  be: 

1.  A  larger  number  of  flowers  visited  having 
deep  nectaries. 

2.  A  larger  area  covered  by  its  greater  power 
of  flight. 

3.  More  wax  produced. 

4.  Honey  to  come  to  us  now  going  to  bumble- 
bees. 

5.  A  greater  power  W  take  care  of  itself 
against  wasps,  etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  problematical  somewhat  as  to 
what  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  till  we 
know  more  about  them.  Certain  it  is,  they  are 
valuable,  and  compare  favorably  with  MelUJl- 
oa.  I  should  be  dis^couraged  if  I  did  not  know 
how  our  own  honey-bee  behaves  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  often  said  that  dorsata  is  migratory  in  its 
habits;  but  our  own  honey-bee  does  the  same 
thing  pretty  much.  This  is  news,  but  it  is  a 
fact  A  bee-tree  is  not  a  bee-tree  very  long  in 
the  tropics.  When  tistt  rainy  seasons  come, 
enemies  of  all  ^rts  come  to  eat  their  honey  and 
wax,  till,  in  sheer  exasperation,  evidently,  the 
colony  decamps,  leaving  his  abode  in  the  hands 
of  Its  enemies.   Bees  in  the  tr6^ic9  get  no  peace. 

It  may  strike  your  readers  as  very  strange, 
but  flowers  are  scarce  In  the  tropics.  I  sup- 
pose that  Ontario  is  a  better  plac«  for  flowers 
than  Brazil,  under  the  equator.  One  of  the 
lies  we  are  taught  In  childhood  is  that  tropical 
countries  have  lots  of  flowers.  Dr.  Miller 
would  find  wintering  quite  a  problem  in  the 
equator— just  as  much  so  as  in  Illinois.  For 
months  the  bees  get  hardly  an  ounce  of  honey. 
Then  they  are  annoyed  by  swarms  of  ants, 
termites,  and  moths. 

Then  Apis  dorsata  is  accused  of  working 
nights.  So  does  Mellijlca.  Bees  in  the  tropics 
work  nights  and  mornings  only,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  vertical  sun  evaporates 
all  the  nectar  out  of  the  tubes  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  My  own  bees  used  to  fly  around 
moonlight  nights  in  the  tropics,  and  no  won- 
der; for  a  moonlight  night  in  Capricorn  is  su- 
perb; but  I  could  never  discover  that  they  did 


any  thing  nights.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes  the  little  rivulets  trickle  down  the 
mountain  side  till  about  10  or  11  a.  m.,  then 
stop  altogether  for  the  day.  This  is  about  the 
time  bees  stop  till  about  4  p.  m.,  when  work  is 
resumed. 

Lately  dorsata  was  accused  of  being  a  great 
stinger;  but  among  a  certain  class  our  own  pet 
has  a  similar  name. 

A  great  amount  of  data  has  been  collected 
about  the  bees  of  India;  and  the  government 
of  India  has  published  a  book  about  the  bees  of 
India  that  are  kept  in  hives.  If  we  can't  do 
any  better  we  can  get  the  bees  the  natives 
have,  and  try  them. 

The  bees  of  Bhotan  are  kept  in  hives,  and 
are  different  from  ours.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
these  natives,  with  their  rude  hives,  can  keep 
these  bees,  we  ought  to  do  a  leetle  better. 

The  reports  furnished  to  the  government  of 
India  show  that  the  bees  of  that  country  suffer 
from  moths  and  men  chiefly.  They  do  not  cul- 
tivate our  bees— only  Europeans  do  this.  Our 
bees  do  not  mix  with  theirs. 

Bermuda. 


[Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  flrst 
paragraph,  must  surely  have  misunderstood 
me  in  wnat  I  said  concerning  Apis  dorsata,  on 
pages  390  and  396.  On  neither  page  did  I  say 
any  thing  abont  their  ** changing  the  flora"  of 
America.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  that 
thev  would  be  **out  of  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral flora  of  America,*'  and  this  was  but  en- 
dorsing the  opinion  of  that  scientist  and  an 
authority,  Mr.  Frank  R.  Cheshire,  whom  I  had 
Just  been  quoting. 

We  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  term  "  hy- 
brids** when  referring  to  crosses  between 
blacks  and  ItaMns,  simply  because  it  had  be- 
come generally  accepted.  And  in  the  same 
way  we  have  permitted  the  use  of  the  term 
** fertile  workers**  when  we  meant  ^Maying 
workers.**  just  the  same  as  everbody  speaks 
about  the  sun  rising,  when,  in  fact,  it  does  not 
rise  at  all;  or  when  we  say  the  tea-kettle  boils, 
when  it  is  only  the  water  in  it  to  which  we  re- 
fer; or  wjien  we  say  the  eaves  drip,  when  it  is 
only  the *water  running  from  them.  Even  if 
we  were  to  change  the  term  '*  hybrid  **  to 
*' cross.'*  bee  keepers  all  over  the  country 
would  be  continually  using  the  term  they  were 
long  accustomed  to.  As  to  the  term  **  races  of 
bees,'*  it  is  not  any  worse  than  that  Commonly 
accepted  by  the  whole  human  family  when  it 
refers  to  *'  races  of  men.**  If  we  must  stop  using 
the  term  '*  races  of  bees,**  then  our  geographies 
and  our  general  literature  must  correct  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  the  term  African  race, 
Malay  race,  etc.  The  Standard  dictionary,  the 
latest  and  best,  gives  as  one  of  its  definitions 
of  race.  "A  stock  or  strain  as  of  domestic  ani- 
mals or  plants.**  '* Race**  as  we  have  used  it 
in  reference  to  bees  is  correct  according  to  this. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  language  to  give  sec- 
ondary meanings  to  words  and  these  secondary 
meanintrs  often  and  even  generally  intrench 
themselva^  in  the  language  of  the  masses  so 
firmly  that  strict  accuracy  would  really  amount 
to  inaccuracy. 

But  in  reference  to  Apis  dorsata,  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  back  any  thing  1  said  referring  to 
the  undesirability  of  bringing  them  to  this 
country  ;  and  in  view  of  whMour  ^correspond - 
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ent  has  said  in  fayor  of  points  1  to  5,  It  may 
be  well  worth  oar  while  to  get  them  here. 

Id  our  next  Issue  Mr.  Morrison  will  tell  of  the 
plan  he  has  for  going  through  the  ESastem 
countries,  and  how  he  proposes  to  carry  it  out, 
for,  indeed,  I  believe  he  is  Just  the  man  to  in- 
troauce  new  races  or  species  into  the  civilized 
world;  and  he  will  do  it,  too,  providing  the 
bee-keepers  stand  back  of  him,  even  if  he  does 
not  secure  an  appropriation  from  our  own  na- 
tional government.  He  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence as  a  traveler,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  travel 
among  semi  -barbaric  peoples.— Ed.] 


BEE-8TniG8  AMD  SHEUIIATIBK. 

NOT  ▲  CURE,  BUT    ALMOST  A  KILL;    A  SBQUBL 

TO  MB.  HABT'8  ABTICLB  ON  PAGE  386; 

FUNNY  BUT  8BBI0U8. 


By  W.  Hood, 


Editor  Oleanings:— Buying  been  an  interest- 
ed reader  of  your  Journal  for  several  years,  es- 
pecially the  portion  dedicated  to  A.  I.  Root  and 
his  garden,  I  usually  welcome  it  on  arrival  as 
one  of  the  family.  In  your  May  15th  number 
I  was  highly  interested  in  reading  pages  386,*7, 
from  the  pens  of  Hart  and  Hendrickson,  in  re- 
gard to  bees  and  rheumatism.  After  reading 
of  the  miraculous  cure  I  almost  felt  like  shout- 
ing **  Eureka,"  for  here  was  found  a  lightning- 
like cure  that  would  knock  out  Electropoise 
and  give** Pink  Pills '*  a  black  eye  in  the  first 
round,  while  I,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  contained  within  the 
peaked  end  of  the  busy  bee,  had  been  chasing 
rheumatic  pains  up  and  down  my  leg  with  a 
bottle  of  liniment,  and  rubbing  it  in  until 
the  cuticle  was  almost  worn  away  instead  of  ap- 
plying a  very  small  portion  of  the  forty  swarms 
out  in  the  back  yard,  all  of  which,  with  the 
slightest  provocation,  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  my  behalf. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  writing  this  to  air 
my  apiary,  nor  to  lay  my  sorrows  before  the 
public,  but  that  others  who  may  read  it  may  be 
benefited  by  my  experience  as  well  as  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  been  cured  by  bee- 
stings. 

Some  four  years  ago  I  spent  the  winter  in  the 
much-lauded  State  of  Florida,  and  ever  since 
then  have  been  troubled  some  with  rheuma- 
tism; but  it  never  really  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness until  about  three  months  ago,  when  it 
located  in  the  hip  joint  as  a  permanent  settler, 
spreading  out  as  occasion  offered  until  it  reach- 
ed the  end  of  my  toes.  In  its  infancy  I  got 
along  nicely  by  wearing  a  cane;  but  as  its 
growth  increased  I  felt  it  very  convenient  to 
add  a  crutch  to  my  outfit,  and  by  so  doing  we 
got  along  nicely  together.  In  all  my  wander- 
ings it  was  my  constant  companion,  reminding 
me  that  I  was  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be. 

After  a  month  or  so  of  rather  close  compan- 
ionship, the  portion  extending  out  beyond  my 
toes  got  broken  off,  or  at  least  I  lost  it  some- 


where, and  felt  so  much  better  that  I  laid  away 
the  crutch  and  continued  to  hobble  around  the 
garden  and  greenhouse  with  the  cane.  About 
this  time  GLEANores  wafted  to  me  the  good 
news  found  on  pages  886,*7,  and  before  retiring 
that  night  I  promised  myself  that  I  would  cure 
that  rheumatism  car  sacrifice  the  whole  forty 
colonies  of  bees. 

Accordingly,  bright  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing I  visited  the  nearest  hive  and  found  the 
first  bees  just  venturing  out,  wiping  their  eyea 
so  they  could  see  better  which  hive  to  rob  next. 

1  bared  my  ankle,  and,  as  my  bees  are  always 
ready  for  work  of  this  kind,  I  reached  out  and 
gathered  in  No.  1.    It  did  its  work  nobly.    Nos. 

2  and  3  did  likewise.  I  reached  for  No.  4  and 
caught  it  on  the  fly.  The  little  fellow,  being 
over-anxious,  could  not  wait  till  placed  in  po- 
sition, but  fired  away  and  caught  me  just  un- 
der the  finger-nail.  Now,  six  or  seven  being 
the  regular  dose  for  adults,  and  I  being  about 
as  adult  as  I  ever  would  be,  decided  to  try 
about  six.  In  catching  No.  5  I  made  a  little 
miscalculation,  and  smashed  it  so  flat  that,  had 
it  been  used,  it  would  have  had  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  poultice.  In  smashing  this  one  I 
seemed  to  have  given  offense  to  thewhole  oat- 
fit,  each  one  taking  it  as  a  personal  insult,  and 
each  one  insisting  on  sacrificing  his  life  wheth- 
er I  required  it  or  not. 

I  have  discovered  during  life  that  even  rheu- 
matism is  preferable  to  some  other  things;  and 
this  being  one  of  them,  I  retired  in  good  order, 
or  in  as  good  order  as  a  man  can  with  about 
four  quarts  of  angry  bees  playing  tag  round  bis 
face.  I  had  decided  to  take  the  prescription  on 
the  sly,  but  was  caught  in  the  very  act;  and, 
during  the  morning,  there  were  many  smiles 
passed  round  the  family  circle  at  my  expense. 

I  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  stinging  un- 
til about  10  A.  M.,  when  I  began  to  realize  that 
something  besides  rheumatism  had  moved  in. 
By  11  o'clock  I  was  past  navigating.  The  boys 
being  in  a  hurry  for  seed  potatoes,  I  got  propped 
up  against  a  pile  of  bee-hives  and  went  to  cut- 
ting potatoes.  When  my  ankle  became  too 
painful  I  would  stoop  over  and  rub  it  to  subdue 
the  pain.  At  noon,  with  a  little  help  I  reached 
the  house  and  lounge.  I  took  my  dinner  on  the 
installment  plan. 

After  dinner  the  family  gathered  around  to 
see  my  sore  leg.  After  my  ankle  was  bared  to 
view  they  stood  in  silence,  viewing  the  disabled 
member  for  a  few  moments;  but  instead  of 
that  sad  and  sorrowful  expression  that  I  had 
expected  to  see  creep  over  the  faces  of  that 
group  I  saw  nothing  but  what  I  took  to  be  sup- 
pressed merriment.  In  the  hours  of  anguish 
and  sorrow  I  looked  for  sympathy  that  I  might 
be  able  to  bear  my  burden  with  a  lighter  heart; 
but  as  I  gazed  into  their  faces  I  beheld  not  that 
expected  sympathy,  but  in  its  stead  a  hidden 
smile  crept  over  their  countenaAees;  andiwhen 
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they  could  contain^themselyes  no  longer  the 
red-headed  member  asked  in  a  serio-comic 
voice,  *' Have  yon  been  applying  mod  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  swelling  ?  "  Just  then 
something  dawned  upon  my  darkened  mind. 
With  a  little  help  I  arose  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  got  my  first  view  of  that  ankle  since  I  had 
given  it  its  medicine  early  in  the  morning:  and 
of  all  the  looking  legs  I  ever  saw,  that  one  I 
think  was  the  worst.  A  freshly  polished  stove- 
leg  would  look  pale  by  the  side  of  it. 

I  at  first  thought  it  had  been  dead  for  several 
weeks,  and  was  unfit  for  further  use;  but  the 
family,  between  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  ex- 
plained away  my  fears  by  saying  that  the 
potato  juice  and  soil  rubbed  on  while  cutting 
potatoes  had  given  it  the  high  polish.  While 
•the  good  wife  removed  the  many  coatings  of 
potato  Juice  and  soil,  the  remainder  of  the 
family  consoled  me  with  such  remarks  as  these: 
''His  ankle  is  swelled  just  awfully;"  ''It's 
almost  as  large  as  a  chair-leg;  and  unless  the 
swelling  goes  down  his  legs  won't  be  mates;'* 
"  He  will  either  have  to  get  the  other  one  stung 
or  have  it  dipped." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  legs  never  were  remark- 
able for  their  size,  and,  of  course,  time,  together 
with  the  summer  heat  and  wintry  winds,  has 
not  left  tliem  much  larger  than  old-fashioned 
chum  dashers;  but  they  never  refused  to  do 
duty  when  called  upon  In  over  fifty  years  that 
I  have  had  them  in  use  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  when  I  first  took  a  dose  of  beestings 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  I  occupied  the 
lounge  till  about  9  p.  m.,  when  I  was  taken  with 
a  chill  that  shook  me  from  center  to  circum- 
ference. My  teeth  woul'd  have  chattered  like 
a  dilapidated  corn-sheller;  but  time  had  kindly 
removed  a  majority  of  them;  and  the  remain- 
der, having  no  connection  with  each  other, 
passed  harmlessly  by  on  the  other  side.  I  was 
put  to  bed,  packed  between  comforters,  and  the 
family  took  turns  drenching  me  with  hot 
drinks  until  I  felt  like  a  locomotive  boiler  with 
steam  up  ready  for  a  start  with  a  run  ahead 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

The  night  proved  to  be  one  of  the  longest  I 
ever  knew;  and  long  before  the  morning  dawn- 
ed I  expected  my  wife  to  be  a  widow  while  I 
would  be  peacefully  resting  within  the  shade 
of  those  beautiful  trees  upon  the  meadows 
green  where  rheumatism  and  bees  had  ceased 
from  troubling.  The  night,  like  all  others, 
passed  away,  and  my  wife  was  not  yet  a  widow; 
and,  though  inwardly  groaning  from  the  con- 
stant pain  that  was  making  life  almost  unbear- 
able, I  really  felt  thankful  that  she  still  had  a 
husband.  Though  badly  battered  and  time- 
worn,  she  is  still  willing  to  minister  to  his 
wants. 

As  time  wore  on,  the  swelling  and  pain  in- 
ereased.  On  the  third  day  the  doctor  was 
called  upon;  but  the  combination  kept  right  on 


doing  business  at  the  old  stand.  Mr.  Hart  in- 
forms us  that  on  the  third  or  fonrth  day  his 
patient  was  seen  to  jump  and  kick.  Now,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  taking,  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  induced  me  to  evoi  kick, 
unless  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  the 
writers  of  those  articles  standing  right  in  front 
of  me,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction;  but 
possibly  their  articles  were  all  right,  only  they 
should  have  inserted  a  clause  advising  old  peo- 
ple, invalids,  and  feeble-minded  men  not  to 
monkey  with  the  buzz-saw  until  they  found  out 
whether  it  was  In  motion  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  the  twelfth  day 
after  taking,  without  even  shaking,  and  I  am 
still  occupying  the  loungellmost  of  the  time. 
I  owe  no  one  a  grudge;  and  after  giving  the 
subject  much  thought  I  have  decided  to  throw 
no  mud  at  the  writers  of  those  articles— at 
least,  until  after  I  have  written  my  friend  Pop- 
pleton  to  send  me  their  size  and  disposition. 

Spring  Green,  Wis. 

[It  is  evident  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
is  not  a  good  thing  In  your  case.  Homeopathic 
doses,  in  some  instances  at  least,  are  better 
than  allopathic.  Fewer  stings  might  have  had 
a  better  effect.  While  your  experience  is  ludi- 
crous, it  borders  more  on  the  serious  than  is 
really  pleasant.  We  shall  all  hope  nothing 
more  serious  will  develop.— Ed.] 

BTTCKWHEAT. 


SOME  VA.LUABLB   SUedBSTIONS   IN  RBOABD  TO 
RAISING  A  CBOP. 

By  Edw.  Smith. 

Ql  believe  that  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  its  culture  and  usefulness.  While  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  OQ  which  it  is  grown,  If  left  to  ripen, 
it  is  as  sound  a  fact  that,  if  turned  under  green, 
it  Is  equal  to  clover  as  a  fertilizer,  only  it  does 
not  retain  its  fertility  so  long.  I  will  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Inexperienced,  that  a  good 
way  to  grow  it  for  seed  is  to  plow  a  piece  of 
stubble  ground,  pulverize  It  nicely,  and,  if  very 
dry,  alight  rolling  may  be  necessary. I] Buck- 
wheat, like  wheat,  should  be  sown  in  a  fine  yet 
somewhat  firm  soil.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
ground  smooth,  as  It  makes  It  nice  to  harvest 
it.  Set  the  grain-drill  to  sow  one  bushel  of 
wheat.  Then  it  will  sow  about  3  pecks  of  Jap- 
anese buckwheat.  This  rule,  of  course,  varies 
with  different-sized  varieties,  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  sower;  but  3  pecks  is  about  the 
right  amount  to  sow  per  acre. 

The  way  I  harvest  mine,  I  cut  it  with  a 
scythe  or  mower,  and  gather  it  up  with  a  four- 
tined  fork  into  small  heaps,  say  a  medium 
forkful  in  a  heap.  I  work  at  it  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on  it,  as  it  sheds  off  easily 
when  dry.  With  the  sun  shining  favorably, 
these  heaps  will  be  thoroughly  dry  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.    I  then  drive  up  to  them 
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with  a  wagon  having  a  tightrbottomed  bed. 
Throw  in  a  layer  several  Inches  thick,  and  with 
the  fork  beat  it  until  all  the  seed  Is  off.  Then 
I  throw  off  all  the  straw  I  can,  and  drive  on 
and  throw  on  another  layer,  and  so  on,  leaving 
the  wheat  in  the  wagon.  I  then  run  it  through 
a  good  fannlng-miU,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  mill 
or  to  sow  again. 

Any  one  considering  this  too  slow  work  can 
cut  It  with  a  self-bfnder,  binding  in  rather 
small  bundles,  and  then  thrash  it  with  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  not  well  to  rake  it  with  a  hay-rake, 
as  too  much  seed  is  lost. 

The  best  time  to  sow  It,  if  wanted  for  seed,  is 
the  first  and  second  weeks  of  July,  as  It  then 
yields  the  most  se«d.  But  if  wanted  for  bee- 
pasture  it  Is  better  to  sow  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  or  the  first  part  of  August,  it 
will  then  yield  a  fair  crop  of  seed,  and  as  much 
nectar  as  at  any  other  time,  and  will  not  give 
the  bees  a  swarming  craze,  as  is  often  the  case 
if  sown  earlier. 

I  have  learned  by  experience  that  buckwheat 
is  one  of  the  beht  egg-producing  foods  for  hens 
that  can  be  had.  It  sells  at  about  75  cts.  per 
bushel  at  the  custom  mill  here.  The  average 
yield  is  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  which,  consid- 
ering the  short  time  It  occupies  the  land,  makes 
it  a  profitable  crop  to  raise,  as  the  same  ground 
can  be  put  In  wheat  again  as  soon  as  the  buck- 
wheat is  taken  off,  and  it  has  occupied  the 
ground  only  while  It  otherwise  would  have  lain 
idle.    But  the  ground  Is  a  little  worse  for  wear. 

It  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  May  to 
August,  or  even  September,  If  it  Is  to  be  turned 
under  as  a  fertilizer;  but  It  grows  best  In  the 
fall.  I  have  heard  that  it  makes  good  hay  if 
cut  and  dried  like  clover;  but  I  have  not  tried 
It  myself,  and  therefore  will  not  Indorse  it. 

Carpenter.  111.,  July  3. 

[I  can  Indorse  almost  every  word  of  the  above, 
from  actual  experience.  I  have  only  to  add 
that.  Id  our  locality,  or  south  of  it,  I  would  sow 
crimson  clover  at  the  same  time  with  the  buck- 
wheat. From  my  experience  I  think  the  clover 
does  better  with  the  protection  given  by  the 
buckwheat.  As  soon  as  the  buckwheat  is  killed 
by  the  frost,  or  harvested,  the  clover  then  very 
quickly  covers  the  ground.  In  our  locality  we 
nave  succeeded  In  getting  an  excellent  crop  of 
grain  >^hen  the  buckwheat  was  sown  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in  August.— A.  I.  R.J 


EABLT  AND  LATE  REARED  CtUEENS. 

By  Qcitrgr  L.  Vinal 

One  often  reads  In  the  various  bee-journals 
about  the  advantages  of  late-raised  queens  over 
those  raised  earlier  In  the  season.  For  the  last 
six  years  1  have  tried  to  find  out  the  difference, 
if  any.  and  what  it  was,  between  a  queen  raised 
early  in  the  si»ason.  one  raised  in  the  middle  of 
the  season,  and  one  raised  as  late  In  the  fall 
as  It  was  safe  to  expect  them  to  become  fecun- 
dated (that  was  October),  all  from  the  same 


mother,  and  under  the  same  conditions  &8  re- 
gards number  of  bees  in  the  hive,  and  feeding, 
if  required;  also,  as  far  as  possible,  with  select- 
ed drones,  and  drones  from  selected  queens. 

I  find  that  queens  raised  late  in  the  season 
are,  as  a  rule,  larger  In  circumference,  by  mea- 
surement with  a  very  finely  adjusted  pair  of 
calipers;  also  that  they  are  from  ^V  to  )^  inch 
longer.  They  are  more  fully  developed  In  a 
general  way,  the  same  as  a  queen  that  Is  raised 
by  a  colony  to  supersede  the  old  nne.  Ilf  raised 
in  the  fall  [  find  that  the  next  spring  they  com- 
mence to  lay  earlier,  and  are  more  prolific; 
that,  as  a  rule,  their  progeny  are  larger  and 
more  industrious  ;  that  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
swarm;  they  live  from  three  to  four  years,  and 
perform  their  work  as  queens  better.  In  otl^er 
words,  as  a  rule  they  rear  more  and  better, 
brood. 

We  now  might  ask,  "  Why  Is  this  so?  "  If  we 
look  at  It  from  a  physiological  point  of  view  I 
think  our  question  is  answered  by  a  little  re- 
flection and  thought  on  the  subject ;  that  K 
that  the  queen  raised  in  the  early  or  middle 
part  of  the  season  goes  to  work  at  once,  and  Is 
forced,  by  the  demands  made  on  her,  to  furnish 
brood  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  hive,  for  four 
or  five  months,  and  to  commence  to  do  it  from 
the  time  she  is  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  thereby 
impairing  her  vitality  and  strength,  taxing 
them  to  their  utmost,  while  the  late-raised 
queen  has  a  long  winter's  rest  during  the  corre- 
sponding five  months,  thereby  developing  into 
full  strength  and  womanhood  before  she  is  re- 
quired to  draw  on  her  vitality  to  the  extent  of 
her  earlier- raised  sister. 

If  we  look  at  the  queen's  oviduct,  with  a  pow- 
erful microscope,  we  see  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  early  raised  queens  are  thinner  than 
those  raised  late  in  the  fall.  I  think  this  shows 
Impaired  vitality.  From  my  observations  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  queen  raised 
in  the  fall  Is  stronger,  and  has,  through  the 
winter,  become  more  vigorous  before  being  call- 
ed upon  to  perform  her  natural  functions  to 
their  fullest  extent,  thereby  having  time  to 
store  up  vital  force.  Having  gained  strength, 
and  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity  all  of 
her  organs  of  productiveness  before  she  Is  call- 
ed upon  to  use  them,  when  she  does  that  by  the 
strength  gaiued  by  her  rest  and  development  in 
early  life,  ^he  is  better  prepared  to  staud  the 
strain  that  is  required  of  her  during  the  follow- 
ing season;  and  wher\  that  ends  she  has  anoth- 
er long  rest  to  recuperate  her  vitality  before 
she  Is  called  upon  to  go  through  another  set- 
son's  work. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  June  15. 


//  you  would  like  to  ha/oe  any  ofyourfriend$ 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Oleanings^  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal^  wUh  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses, and  we  toiU,  wUh  pleasure,  send  then^ 
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Cryjtal/Vmntffliii ' 


H  E  desflrtiKi  bee  - 
rancb  was  two  miles 
few  low  Mr.  HiifillX 
and  Frtid  directed 
hi?*  iKiftt  there  first, 
dB^irlrig  tooiftfnitie 
inu* its  value  before 
seelntjT  Dawson.  He  foand  the  things  about  as 
described  by  young  Fiske.  The  pile  of  hives 
were  scattered  as  stated ;  the  three  colonies  of 
bees,  the  cabin  with  a  few  boards  off,  the  door 
on  the  ground,  and  a  few  shakes  off  the  roof. 
The  hives  could  be  made  serviceable  by  using 
a  few  more  nails;  and,  though  the  frames  were 
scattered,  and  many  broken,  he  was  fortunate 
to  find  a  cratp  of  frame  material  that  had  never 
been  used.  He  counted  up  fifty  hives,  and 
found  another  three  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
bushes. 

Mr.  McBurger  had  evidently  fitted  up  the 
place  for  a  permanent  residence;  for,  sticking 
np  at  one  side  of  the  cabin,  there  was  an  inch 
water-pipe.  This  led  off  through  the  weeds, 
evidently  some  distance  up  the  river  or  to  a 
spring.  Fred  traced  it  into  the  bashes  some 
hundred  feet  away,  where  he  found  it  dis- 
jointed. 

After  his  inventory  Fred  was  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  accordingly  navigated  his 
craft  across  and  down  the  river  to  that  gentle- 
man*s  abode,  which  was  a  full  half-mile  away. 
Dawson  hailed  from  Arkansas,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  naturally  gravitated  to  a  river  loca- 
tion in  California.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
that  class  that  are  unfortunately  ''  born  tired,'* 
and  had  never  desired  to  cultivate  any  other 
trait. 

His  wife,  a  lean,  angular  woman,  with  an 
aspect  of  extreme  acidity,  was  chopping  a  few 
sticks  of  wood  toward  the  rear  of  the  cabin, 
while  the  man  was  mending  a  fish-net  which 
hang  over  a  frame  near  by.  There  was  the 
asaal  number  of  urchins  and  dogs  upon  the 
premises.  The  latter  came  down  to  the  land- 
ing in  noisy  and  menacing  attitude,  and  Fred 
held  his  craft  off  shore  until  the  animals  were 
called  away  and  kicked  into  silence  by  one  of 
the  boys. 

Fred,  not  wishing  to  spend  much  time,  after 
the  asaal  compliments  and  the  assurance  that 
this  was  Mr.  Dawson,  proceeded  directly  to 
business. 


*' Mn  Daw^o,"  *5aid  he,  *'I  wl^h  if>  know 
who  owns  thofie  bees  across  ih(^  rlv^r^  where  I 
can  find  the  own^r,  or  whoever  h^^  a  iHaim  on 
them,  and  wish  to  tiqd  out  [f  I  can  purchase  or 
remove  tbem  a  few  miles  op  the  river.  As  you 
are  ibi*  nearest  reildeni  to  them  I  iliouaht  you 
could  t*ll  me  all  about  It." 

"Wa-a-11,  stranger,"  drawled  Dawson,  "yer 
want  t(Br  know  a  good  eel,  and  yer  have  enumer- 
ated yer  Idees  so  fast,  an'  run  *em  all  onter  a 
string  tergether,  that  it's  kinder  confoosin.  to 
my  anderstandin'." 

The  woman  had  halted  in  her  chopping,  and 
had  readily  taken  in  the  questions,  and,  in  a 
shrill  voice,  said,  "  Why,  Dad,  you  must  have  a 
pow'ful  understandin'  not  to  grip  onter  them 
sentiments.    He  just  wants  ter  know—" 

**  Now,  Mariar,"  said  Dawson,  **yoa  jest  lock 
that  fish-grindin'  mouth  of  yourn  jest  whar  it 
stands,  open  or  shet.  The  Bible  says  things 
must  be  done  decently  an'  in  order;  an'  order 
is  heaven's  fust  law." 

"  Ha,  ha!  that  mout  be  so,"  said  the  woman; 
*'but  that  fust  law  must  hev  stepped  out  or 
been  takin'  a  nap  when  yer  understandin'  was 
bom." 

*'Thar,  now,  Mariar,  that'll  du.  The  Bible 
says  a  woman—" 

**  Quotin'  Bible  again,"  said  Mariar.  *'  Mebby 
you'll  make  the  stranger  b'lieve  yer  a  Methody 
preacher.  Say,  stranger,  hev  ye  got  a  bottle  of 
whisky  about  yerself  or  boat?  If  ye  hev,  jess 
shake  it  at  Dad  an'  see  how  nimble  he'll  climb 
down  off*m  his  Bible-quotin'." 

*'  Hokey  pokey,  Mariar!  what's  the  matter 
with  yer?  I  say,  now,  shet  up,  an'  I  mean  it," 
said  Dawson  in  a  loud  and  excited  tone,  and 
with  a  menacing  step  toward  the  woman. 
Mariar  had  evidently  been  there  before,  and 
knew  the  limits  of  her  sarcasm,  and,  hastily 
gathering  up  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  retired  to 
the  cabin." 

*'Now,  stranger,"  said  Dawson,  "jest  un- 
limber  yer  fust  proposition." 

Fred,  lending  himself  to  the  humor  of  the 
occasion,  said:  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  here." 

**  That's  a  fac',  sir;  sensible;  can't  be  contro- 
verted; decently  an'  in  order,"  said  Dawson; 
''and  now,  stranger,  pull  the  next  off'm  the 
string." 

''  Where  is  the  man  that  owns  the  bee-fixings 

across  the  river?"  Fred  aakM.^^^!^ 
Digitized  byVjOO^  IC 
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"  It's  my  painful  dooty,**  said  Dawspn,  '*  to 
infonn  yoa  that  it  is  sopposin'  that  he  went  tu 
the  bottom  of  the  river;  and  may  be  is  thar  yet 
fur  all  I  know,  fur  he  never  was  found.  Yer 
see,  stranger,  them  ar  bees  gether  the  most  of 
their  honey  from  rattleweed  posies,  which  is 
plentiful  like  around  hyer;  an'  whoever  eats 
their  honey  or  gits  stung  by  them  gits  more  or 
less  rattled;  an'  then,  stranger,  I  don't  like  ter 
say  it  of  a  dead  man,  an'  a  friend;  but  the  own- 
er of  them  varmints  liked  Colusa  whisky  pooty 
well;  and  atween  rattleweed  honey  and  tangle- 
foot whisky  his  mortal  remains  are  somewhar, 
I'm  sposin',  in  the  bottom  of  the  river." 

"Then  if  the  owner  is  dead,  who  owns  the 
things  now?''  said  Fred. 

"Nobody,  as  I  know  on;  they've  been  thar 
now  nigh  on  ter  two  years,  an'  nobody  has 
teched  them  except  now  and  then  a  fool  camper, 
an'  they  allers  git  away  quick  an'  rattled  like." 

"But  I  supposed,"  said  Fred,  '*that,  after  a 
man's  death  in  this  State.  In  case  he  had  no 
relatives  or  heirs  here,  the  public  administrator 
would  take  possession  and  nettle  up  the  estate." 

"Yaas,  that's  the  law,"  said  Dawson;  "but 
as  the  body  of  McBurger  was  never  found,  it's 
only  a  supposin'  that  he  war  drownded.  He 
mout  a  run  away,  yer  know.  Bout  a  year  arter 
the  mystarious  disappearance  the  public  ad- 
ministrator hooked  on  to  the  affair  fur  a  little 
recreation  like.  When  he  come  hyer  the  fixins 
looked  all  stove  up,  like  they'd  had  a  cramp; 
an'  the  few  bees  that  war  left,  as  yif  bein' 
aware  they  war  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed, 
administered  on  the  administrator  afore  he  had 
a  chance  to  administer  on  them.  He  recreated 
right  lively  amongst  the  bushes— a  good  eel 
more  so  than  he  expected.  I  heerd  he  reported 
at  Colusa  with  his  eyes  shet,  an'  that  the  flxin's 
war  no  good,  an'  his  great-gran'mother,  or  some 
other  remote  relative,  mout  have  them  afore  he 
would  try  to  administer  thar  agen." 

"Then  I  understand,"  said  Fred,  "that  no 
person  has  a  claim  on  the  property,  and  the 
public-" 

"  Now,  hold  on,  stranger;  one  thing  at  a  time, 
decently  an'  in  order,"  said  Dawson.  **The 
only  claim  I  knows  on  is  my  claim  of  $10. 
McBurger  owed  me  fur  pervlslons— bacon,  eggs, 
an'  sich." 

"There's  nothing,  then,  to  prevent  my  taking 
those  bee  fixings  up  the  river  and  making  good 
use  of  them?"  said  Fred. 

"No,"  replied  Dawson;  "nothin"ceptln"'  that 
little  $10  'count." 

Fred  hesitated  a  moment  about  paying  the 
money,  for  he  had  doubts  about  the  correctness 
and  validity  of  the  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  reasoned  that,  if  he  did  pay  him  and 
take  his  receipt,  he  would  have  something  to 
show  that  would  in  a  measure  exonerate  him  If 
another  claimant  should  appear;  furthermore, 
the  things  were  going  to  ruin  where  they  were; 


and  as  the  success  of  his  plans  depended  upon 
his  securing  the  outfit,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Dawson, 
I  am  willing  to  pay  your  account  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  sign  a  receipt  for  the  same;"  and 
Fred  pulled  out  his  memorandum-book  and 
proceeded  to  write  a  receipt  In  full  with  privi- 
lege of  removal. 

"Wall,  stranger,"  said  Dawson,  "down  In 
Mizzoori  and  Arkansas,  whar  I  have  lived,  we 
didn't  do  things  that  way.  A  man's  word  war 
considered  as  good  as  ary  writin';"  and,  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  Fred,  said  he, "  Whar  you  frum, 
any  way  ?  " 

"  I'm  from  the  State  of  Maine,"  Fred  replied. 

"  Ha,  ha!  thought  so,"  said  Dawson.  "Yan- 
kee!" and  he  said  it  in  a  sarcastic  tone  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  tinge  of  hatred.  "  Yankee,  on 
the  pickayune  order.  Yas,  Yankee.  I'll  make 
my  mark  on  yer  little  paper;"  and  Fred  noted 
the  malignant  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  made  a 
cross  for  signature,  without  comment.  Fred 
put  the  proper  ornaments  around  the  cross,  and, 
taking  out  his  purse,  selected  a  $10  gold  coin 
from  among  several  others  of  larger  size  and 
the  same  color.  The  same  malignant  gleam 
again  appeared  upon  Dawson's  face. 

Fred  was  glad  to  get  away.  It  was  well 
toward  evening  when  he  said  good-by  to  Daw- 
son; and  as  the  latter  said  "good- arternoon," 
he  remarked,  "Spose  you'll  have  ter  sleep  in 
the  cabin  over  thar." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Fred  as  he  hastened 
away.  As  he  passed  the  front  of  the  house  the 
woman  suddenly  stretched  her  head  out  of  the 
little  square  window  and  spoke  in  a  sort  of 
stage  whisper,  "Say,  stranger,  thar's  ghosts 
over  thar— bewarr  "—and  her  head  as  suddenly 
withdrew. 

Fred  Anderson  was  not  a  coward,  neither  was 
he  afraid  of  ghosts;  but  the  words  and  ill- 
concealed  actions  of  the  Dawsons  gave  him 
some  alarm,  and  enough  food  for  thought  until 
he  had  cro«8ed  the  river.  He  was  convinced 
that  Dawson  was  a  low-down  river  cut-throat, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  evil  designs 
against  him  that  very  night;  and  before  land- 
ing at  the  forlorn  bee- ranch  he  had  outlined 
his  plan  of  defense  in  case  Dawson  should  mo- 
lest him.  A«^  he  landed  his  face  brightened, 
and.  laughing  aloud,  he  said.  "Ha,  ha!  he 
hates  the  bu^ln<»s8  ways  of  a  Yankee;  but  I'll 
play  him  a  Yankee  trick  he  will  not  soon  forget, 
if  he  gives  me  a  chance;"  then  he  began  to 
sing,  "  The  night  is  stormy  and  dark,  my  lover 
is  on  the  sea;"  and  his  thoughts  were  of  the 
mad  but  charming  Alfaretta. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing tints  of  crimson  and  gold  over  all  of  the 
western  sky.  Darkness  would  soon  settle  over 
land  and  water,  and  Fred  felt  as  though  every 
moment  wherein  he  could  see  to  work  should 
be  improved;  and  during  the  next  hour  the 
portable  things— empty  hives  and  ftfVrftf^**' 
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bottom-boards,  and  covers,  were  loaded  upon 
the  flatboat;  and  then,  as  the  shadows  began 
to  deepen,  he  shoved  the  boat  off,  ran  It  down 
stream  a  few  rods,  then  Into  a  little  cove  sur- 
roanded  by  those  tall  tules  that  grow  so  luxu- 
riantly upon  pvery  slough  along  the  river. 
Here  it  wtL»  secure  from  observation;  and,  tying 
it  fast,  he  again  leapf'd  on  shore  and  made  his 
way  through  the  willows  to  the  deserted  apiary. 
The  hIv4'M.  with  thc^ir  buzzing  inhabitants,  were 
then  attended  to.  With  the  aid  of  a  little 
smoke  from  an  ignitnJ  pipce  of  rotten  sycamore 
wood  the  b<*e.'»  wern  driven  inside,  and  a  piece 
of  wire  cloth  tacknd  closely  over  the  entrance. 
The  cover  was  then  removed,  and  a  square  of 


and  his  wife  came  vividly  to  mind;  and  in 
like  manner  all  of  the  weird  stories  he  had  ever 
heard  came  floating  unbidden  into  his  imagi- 
nation. The  flapping  of  some  bird  in  the  trees, 
the  splash  of  some  prowling  animal  in  the 
water,  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  all  had  a  startling 
effect;  and,  though  the  hours  dragged  wearily, 
he  was  thus  kept  on  the  alert  for  any  possible 
danger. 

Toward  midnight  the  skies  began  to  lighten 
up,  as  they  often  do  in  this  western  country, 
and  things  that  were  not  visible  an  hour  pre- 
vious could  now  be  dimly  seen  at  some  distance. 
Fred  had  kept  his  post  well  under  the  trees  and 
neair  the  river;  and,  though  he  was  expecting 


'* The  night  Is  stormy  and  dark,  ray  lover  Is  on  the  sea: 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark,  and  hear  what  tliey  say  to  me.' 


gunny  sacking  nailed  in  its  place.  The  porous 
cloth  would  give  ample  ventilation,  and  still 
prevent  the  bees  from  escaping.  The  six  hives 
were  thus  prepared  for  removal.  It  was  then 
too  dark  for  further  work,  and  Fred  bethought 
himself  of  his  lunch- basket,  with  an  appetite 
sharpened  by  his  long  afternoon's  labor  on  the 
boat  and  on  shore.  He  refreshed  himself  upon 
bread,  beans,  and  canned  meat  from  the  Gher- 
ing  ranch,  and  milk  and  a  few  nicknacks  given 
him  by  his  friends  the  Buells. 

Fred's  work  in  preparing  his  bee-keeping 
outfit  for  removal  had  kept  his  thoughts  of 
danger  in  abeyance;  but  now  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  still  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  think,  every  motion  and  word  of  Dawson 


Dawson,  still  he  hoped  that  his  suspicions 
against  the  man  were  groundless.  Thus  ex- 
pecting and  not  expecting,  his  heart  gave  a 
great  throb  as  a  boat  with  one  occupant  came 
silently  floating  down  the  river  with  the  cur- 
rent. A  silent  movement  with  the  one  oar  sent 
the  boat  as  quietly  to  the  shore.  The  slouch 
hat  and  slouchy  form,  dimly  seen,  revealed  the 
man  Dawson.  Fred  quietly  stole  away  past 
the  cabin  and  alongside  the  old  water-pipe. 
Dawson  evidently  supposed  that  Fred  was 
asleep  in  the  cabin.  The  absence  of  the  flat- 
boat  apparently  disconcerted  him,  for  he  peered 
into  the  darkness  up  and  down  the  river-bank; 
but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  toward  the 
cabin,  and  stealthily  approached  it.    He  silent- 
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ly  entered,  and,  finding  nothing  bnt  weeds  and 
rubbish,  came  oat  and  walked  slowly  around 
it.  Discovering  no  one  within  or  without,  he 
lost  his  caution  and  sat  down  upon  an  old 
tree-stump  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and 
vented  his  anger  and  disappointment  in  words. 

*'That  Mariar  said  suthln*  to  the  spindlln* 
Yankee  about  ghosts  that's  jes  scared  him 
outen  his  boots  and  the  ken  try;  ef  she*d  Jes 
kept  that  ar  clapper  tongue  of  hern  quiet— but 
it*8  talk  and  gabblejikeall  onreasonin*  wim- 
men.  Now  the  Yankee  has  got  away  with  that 
receipt  on  that  money.  He  had  a  hunderd 
dollars  or  I'm  no  Jedge  of  yaller  metal.  I  could 
a  settled  his  Yankee  hash  afore  this  time;  an' 
with  a  piece  of  railroad  iron  he'd  made  a  good 
mate  fur  McBurger  off  Lone  Tree  Point." 

'*  Lone  Tree  Poini "  came  like  a  startling  echo 
in  a  loud  whisper  from  the  cabin.  Dawson 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  evident  alarm.  *'  What 
in  Heaven's  name  is  that?  Somebody's  in  the 
cabin." 

Again  he  entered  it,  and,  with  trembling  fin- 
gers, lighted  a  match.  This  revealed  vacancy, 
and  he  came  out  and  passed  around  the  build- 
ing again,  examining  closely.  Dawson  was  at 
heart  really  a  coward;  and  though  he  scouted 
the  idea  of  there  being  ghosts,  and  was  bold  to 
commit  evil  deeds  under  the  cover  of  night,  it 
needed  but  a  spark  of  the  apparently  super- 
natural to  arouse  all  the  superstition  there  was 
in  his  ignorant  mind.  As  he  halted  again  near 
the  comer  of  the  cabin  he  said  in  a  perplexed 
tone,  "  Dum  me  if  that  isn't  sir—" 

'*  Jeem  Dawson,"  said  the  whisper,  in  a  broad 
Scotch  accent,  almost  in  his  ear. 

He  sprang  away  from  the  cabin,  and  said,  in 
a  suppressed  and  terrified  voice,  **  Donald 
McBurger." 

**Aye,  Jeem  Dawson,'*  said  the  whisper; 
**weel  ye  ken  Donald  McBurger.  Me  bones 
rist  beneath  the  waters  off  Lone  Tree  Point; 
but,  Jeem  Dawson,  me  speerit  follows  on  yer 
footsteps.  Yer  days  o'  evil  deeds  draw  nigh  to 
an  eend.'*  Then  in  an  intense  whisper,  '*  Jeem 
Dawson,  frae  this  hour  ye  are  doomed,  doomed, 
doomed." 

The  now  thoroughly  frightened  man  turned 
to  flee;  but  a  new  terror  seized  him;  for,  upon 
the  very  stump  where  he  had  been  sitting  and 
plotting,  there  stood  a  figure  in  white.  It  look- 
ed colossal  and  headless  in  the  darkness,  and, 
pointing  toward  the  river,  it  uttered  such  a 
blood-curdling  shriek  that  Dawson  gave  an 
answering  yell  and  fled  toward  his  boat  as 
though  all  the  minionsof  darkness  were  behind 
him.  The  white  figure  seemed  to  float  through 
the  air,  following  him  and  uttering  another 
shriek.  Dawson  threw  himself  into  his  boat, 
his  voice  venting  itself  in  a  half-audible,  ani- 
mal whine,  and  the  quick  rattling  of  the  oar- 
locks of  his  boat  gave  evidence  of  his  desperate 
efforts  to  get  away. 


Upon  the  apparition  of  the  white  figure  on 
the  stump,  Fred  Anderson  was  nearly  as  mnch 
startled  as  Dawson.  Fred  was  playing  upon 
Dawson's  superstition  by  having  a  ghostly  talk 
to  him  through  the  old  water-pipe.  When  the 
figare  arose  so  suddenly  and  gave  such  a  shriek, 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his  hair  nearly 
elevated  his  hat,  and  he  would  have  run  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  fast  as  did  Dawson  toward 
the  river,  but  he  was  spellbound.  He  saw  the 
figure  apparently  float  after  Dawson,  and  then 
it  disappeared  on  the  river-bank;  and.  after 
some  moments  of  wondering  In  perplexity 
what  he  should  do,  he  heard  a  voice.    It  sang: 

The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 

My  lover  Is  on  the  sea; 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark. 

And  hear  what  they  say  to  me. 

Fred  sprang  forward,  and  almost  shouted, 
**Why,  Alfaretta  Bnell!  are  you  here?  Is  this 
your  very  self?*'  and  he  grasped  her  by  the  arm. 


SUPPLTIHO  THE  HOME  MABKBT. 


CALLING      UPON     OLD     CUSTOIOBBS;      8ELUKG 

FIBST  AND  8BOOND  eBADKS  FOR  JUST 

WHAT  THEY  ABB. 


By  F.  A.  SneU. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  my  first  visit  is  made 
to  town  No.  1 1  again  take  a  trip  to  the  same 
place,  with  a  supply  of  honey.  On  arrival  I 
first  call  at  the  grocery  where  I  left  my  honey 
to  be  sold  on  commission.  The  grocer  informs 
me  that  he  has  sold  quite  a  large  part  of  my 
honey,  and  would  like  to  have  a  new  supply, 
This  time  he  is  ready  to  buy,  and  I  sell  him 
quite  a  lot  of  the  comb  and  also  some  of  the  ex- 
tracted. After  this  time  I  sold  him  hundreds  of 
pounds  each  year  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
business,  and,  later,  to  his  successor. 

The  others  with  whom  I  dealt  on  my  first 
trip  were  next  seen,  and  found  ready  for  a  new 
supply.  When  room  would  permit,  and  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  honey  were  taken,  I  would  place 
the  cases  three  or  four  deep^  the  smaller  at  the 
top,  which  we  all  know  presents  a  very  neat 
view  of  the  honey- combs  through  the  glass  In 
the  side  of  the  case.  One  case  was  set  to  one 
side,  from  which  to  retail. 

The  grocers  have,  without  exception,  been 
pleased  with  my  arrangement  of  the  honey 
when  so  placed.  Pails  or  cans  are  also  placed 
where  they  may  attract  attention,  the  label  be- 
ing always  placed  In  full  view  of  those  entering 
the  stores. 

I  have  found  It  very  useful  to  give  each  gro- 
cer some  hints  as  to  where  the  honey  should  be 
kept  during  cool  weather  in  fall  and  winter,  so 
that  it  may  not  deteriorate.  I  have  found  that, 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  I  say  nothing  about  the 
matter,  the  honey  will  be  put  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  store,  or  in  a  back  room,  except  the  one 
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case  from  which  to  retail;  aod  in  one  case  the 
larger  part  of  the  purchase  was  pot  into  a  damp 
cellar,  and  nearly  rained.  The  same  I  have 
found  to  be  true  in  selling  to  private  parties. 

The  bee-keeper  must  do  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing aloDg  this  line  of  instruction.  To  old  cus 
tomers  I  do  not  now  have  much  of  this  to  do; 
but  with  new  ones  it  seems  as  necessary  as  ever. 

Bight  here  is  a  very  important  point  for  all 
bee-keepers  to  considec.  As  good  honey  as  can 
be  produced  may  be  nearly  ruined  by  unwise 
bandlins;  and  when  such  deteriorated  honey  is 
consumed  it  disgusts  the  consumer,  nearly  ruins 
future  sales,  and,  where  hundreds  of  pounds 
could  have  been  sold,  only  t«ns  are  disposed  of. 

After  supplying  with  the  honey  all  the  deal- 
ers named,  and  a  few  minutes  spent  in  pleasant 
conversation,  J  take  my  leave,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  supply  them  so  long  as  my 
stock  of  honey  lasts;  or,  if  no  more  is  on  hand, 
to  call  on  them  the  next  season  if  a  crop  is  se- 
cured.  And  so  I  have  aimed  to  keep  my  trade 
in  all  these  towns  by  keeping  them  supplied 
when  I  have  had  any  honey  to  sell,  always  aim- 
ing to  make  eur  deal  as  pleasant  for  my  patrons 
as  for  myself.  The  honey  should  be  well  ripen- 
ed, kept  later  in  a  hot  dry  honey -room,  put  up 
for  sale  in  the  neatest  way  possible,  and  each 
package  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  producer, 
etc.,  and  sold  for  Just  what  it  is.  If  the  honey 
is  No.  1,  sell  it  as  such;  if  not,  or  only  No.  2,  use 
no  deception,  but  deal  honestly.  In  complying 
with  the  above,  trade  once  gained  will  be  held, 
and  a  clear  conscience  also. 

Milledgeville,  111. 

[I  want  to  put  a  good  big  emphasis  on  your 
last  t\vo  sentences  especially.  Selling  second 
grades  for  first  may  put  a  few  extra  pennies  in 
the  pockt^t  for  the  drat  deal  but  it  kills  future 
trade.— Ed. 


dine  would  not  do;  for,  if  put  on  one  way,  the 
doors  would  hang  open. 

Had  I  known  how  successfully  this  escape 
was  going  to  work  I  would  have  made  one  and 
sent  it  to  you.  I  Inclose  a  sample  of  the  spring 
used  for  inside  construction.    The  view  show- 


AKOTHER  BBB-B8CAPE. 


IS    IT   TRUE    THAT    EXTRA    EXITS    FACILITATE 

THE  ESCAPE  OP  THE  BEES  FROM  THE 

SUPER  ? 


By  W.  jr.  fUMiOx. 

I  notice  in  Gleanings  for  June  1,  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  James  Pearson,  the  assertion 
that  6  times  1  are  G,  which  fact  I  can  not  dis- 
pute. Now,  I  say  4  times  6  are  24;  hence  the 
new  Reddish  bee-escape  is  as  good  as  four  Jar- 
dine  escapes.  I  inclose  three  views  of  my  es- 
cape—top,  bottom,  and  interior.  I  made  this 
one  last  winter.  It  is  14x20  inches,  and  just 
covers  the  top  of  the  Dovetailed  hive.  It  is  \% 
In.  thick.  I  have  tested  it  twice.  The  first 
time  I  placed  it  on  a  two-story  hive.  It  was  a 
good  strong  colony,  with  about  half  of  the  bees 
above.  In  less  than  two  hours  there  was  only 
one  bee  above;  the  second  time,  in  one  hour  and 
a  half,  less  than  six  bees  were  above.  This  es- 
cape is  reversible,  and  will  send  the  bees  down 
or  op,  as  you  like,  which  I  think  the  new  Jar- 
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REDDISH*fl   BKE-ESCAPB. 

ing  24  holes  is  the  top.  The  holes  are  %  inch; 
the  material  is  %  in.  thick,  with  strips  KxH, 
in.,  tacked  around  to  form  a  bee-space.  The 
interior  view  shows  the  construction  of  that 
part.  The  two  end  blocks  and  center  strip 
(marked  A)  are  rests  to  keep  the  top  from  set- 
tling on  the  springs.  This  part  is  made  of  four 
strips  %!%.  The  side  ones  are  20  inches  long; 
the  end  ones  are  14  inches  long;  the  comers 
are  halved  together,  making  a  frame  14x20. 
This  frame  I  made  out  of  the  lumber  of  an  old 
trunk.  The  bottom  Is  screwed  to  this  frame, 
and  then  the  blocks  with  the  springs  tacked  to 
them  are  screwed  to  the  bottom-board.  The 
dark  shading  of  the  interior  view  shows  the  ex- 
it. The  end  ones  are  1  in.  wide  and  123^  long. 
The  center  one  is  2  inches  wide,  and  the  same 
length  as  the  ends. 

The  bottom  view  shows  only  the  exits,  which 
view  is  not  necessary,  as  you  have  it  in  the  one 
showing  the  interior. 

The  principle  upon  which  my  escape  works 
is  the  itame  as  that  used  in  a  fly-trap  that  I 
made  about  ten  years  ago,  that  let  the  flies  in 
and  they  stayed  in.  This  trap  lets  the  bee  out 
and  it  siuys  out. 

Dallas  City,  Pa. 

[1  have  before  stated  that  the  Porters  claim 
that  increasing  the  number  of  exits  does  not 
facilitate  the  escape  of  bees;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  two  or  three  of  our  friends  seem  to 
insist  that  it  does,  I  wish  to  ask  for  reports.  It 
takes  usually  anywhere  from  10  to  24  hours  to 
get  bees  out  of  the  supers  by  the  ordinary  Por- 
ter escape  with  one  exit.  Now,  suppose  some 
of  our  comb-honey  friends  put  two  or  three  of 
these  escapes  (Porter's)  in  one  board,  and  then 
watch  results  closely,  inspecting  the  super 
every  few  hours.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Porters  have  possibly  made  a  mistalce 
in  deciding  that  extra  exits  do  not  help  the 
matter.  In  the  case  of  the  Reddish  escape 
above,  or  a  board  having  an  equal  number  of 
Porter  escapes,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
smoke  were  used,  the  bees  could  be  forced 
nearly  out  of  the  super  inside  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  This  would  be  especially  true  of 
black  bees  and  hybrids.  Such  quick  work 
would  be  a  sreat  convenience  at  out-yards. 

We  will  try  to  test  the  matter  here,  and  hope 
our  friends  will  let  us  know,  including  the  Por- 
ters themselves. 
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Their  escape  itself  could  be,  made  with  a 
double  exit,  without  materially  increasing  the 
expense,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  them  so,  if  they  were  fully  de- 
cided in  their  own  minds  that  such  a  change 
would  be  an  advantase. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  Mr. 
Beddish's  escape  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  Porter,  and  would,  therefore,  be  an  infringe- 
ment; but  I  feel  very  sure  the  Porters  would 
not  make  any  objection  to  a  few  being  tried, 
provided  they  were  not  offered  for  sale,  nor 
made  In  any  considerable  numbers  for  private 
use.— Ed.] 


^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^M» 

'AN8WBIISTO 


SeasokableQiesi 

By  C.M.POOt.lTTLt.B0W00» 


BBE-PARALT8IS. 

Question.— I  fear  my  bees  have  what  is  known 
as  "  bee-paralysis.*'  At  one  hive  the  bees  seem 
to  be  swollen  up,  many  of  them,  and  have  a 
shaking  motion,  and  the  well  bees  are  dragging 
off  those  the  nearest  to  lifeless,  while  the  dead 
are  quite  thickly  strewn  about  the  hive -en- 
trance. On  opening  the  hive  I  find  many  of 
these  bloated,  shaking  bees  near  the  ends  of 
the  frames.  In  and  about  the  rabbets  of  the 
hive,  and  in  out-of-the-way  places.  The  queen 
seems  to  be  very  prolific;  but  these  trembling, 
dying  bees  seem  to  take  the  disorder  rather 
faster  than  young  bees  emerge  from  the  cells; 
hence,  instead  of  gaining  in  numbers,  as  are 
my  other  colonies,  this  colony  is  dwindling. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and  what 
can  I  do  to  help  them  ?  Does  the  trouble  come 
from  the  queen,  and  will  a  change  of  queens 
cure!lt?oThe  queen  is  a  daughter  of  one  I  pur- 
chased a  year  ago,  but  the  bees  from"the  moth- 
er and  those  from  sisters  are  all  right  so  far.  c  O 
OAnswer.—l  think  from  the  description  given 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  questioner's  bees 
have  2what  is  nowocalled  "  bee-paralysis,"  but 
what  was  formerly  known  as  **the  nameless 
bee-disease."  This  disease  was  not  known,  nor 
any  attention  called  to  it,  at  least  previous  to 
the  eighties,  if  I  am  correct;  but  since  its  first 
appearance  it  has  made  rapid  strides,  so  that 
to-day  there  are  few  apiarists  who  have  not 
seen  something  of  It,  either  in  their  own  apiary 
or  that  of  some  other  person.  What  the  out- 
come is  going  to  be,  no  one  can  at  present  tell; 
but  so  far  the  disease  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground,  in  the  United  States  at  least. 

In  the  question,  "  What  Is  the  cause  of  this 
trouble?*'  we  have  the  great  question;  for  if 
we  fully  understood  the  cause,  the  remedy 
would  soon  be  found;  but  so  far,  unless  I  have 
been  remiss  in  my  studies,  no  one  is  sure  that 
he  knows  what  is  the  cause.  Guesses  many 
have  been  made;  but  as  the  years  roll  by  it 
soon  becomes  apparent  that  said  guesses  did 
not  hold  good,  and  I  doubt  our  having  any 


thing  reliable  as  to  the  cause  of  this  plague  to 
the  bees  and  the  bee-fraternity.  There  being 
nothing  at  all  certain  about  the  cause,  to  an- 
swer the  question  "^What  can  I  do  to  help 
them  ? "  would  be  little  more  than  guesswork 
also.  When  the  disease  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, a  few  of  the  knowing  ones  told  us  the 
whole  trouble  came  from  not  letting  the  bees 
have  access  to  all  of  the  salt  they  wanted;  so  it 
was  said  that,  if  a  strong  brine  were  made,  as 
strong  as  that  made  for  pickling  meat,  and  this 
brine  poured  or  sprayed  over  the  bees  and 
combs,  it  was  a  certain  cure,  as  those  recom- 
mending said  cure  had  tried  it,  and  were  sure 
it  was  a  posUAme  remedy.  But  when  this  posi- 
tive remedy  was  tried  by  bee-keepers  In  general, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  of  no  use 
as  a  general  remedy.  Then  salicylic  acid  and 
carbolic  acid  were  recommended,  not  only  as  a 
cure  for  the  disease,  but  as  a  preventive  as  well: 
but  when  the  general  public  came  to  use  them, 
and  apiarists,  whose  knowledge  was  the  prac- 
tical side  of  bee  culture,  the  verdict  rendered 
has  been,  "  With  no  effect."  Thus,  so  far  as  1 
know,  "  what  can  I  do  to  help  them  ?"  remains 
an  unanswered  problem. 

Next  we  have,  '*  Does  the  trouble  come  from 
the  queen,  and  will  a  change  of  queens  core 
it?"  In  reply  to  this  I  must  say  as  I  did  of  Uie 
other  remedies,  that  there  were  those,  years 
ago,  who  told  us  the  whole  trouble  came 
through  the  queen,  and  that,  if  the  queen  was 
killed  and  another  given  in  her  place,  then,  as 
soon  as  the  bees  hatched  from  the  new  qoeen, 
the  disease  would  begin  to  grow  less  and  less; 
and  when  all  of  the  bees  from  the  original 
queen  had  died  the  colony  would  be  free  from 
the  disease.  This  statement  took  hold  of  bee- 
keepers to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  hundreds  have  tried  a  change  of 
queens,  only  to  find  that  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

Last  year  the  alarm  over  the  rapid  strides  of 
the  disease  in  the  South  became  so  great  that 
the  editor  of  Gleaninos  thought  it  best  to 
pledge  all  queen- breeders  to  certain  stringent 
rules  regarding  destroying  all  colonies  found 
having  the  disease,  etc.,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
queen-raisers  of  this  country  subscribed  to  the 
same.  When  these  rules  were  published  I  knew 
that  I  had  a  colony  showing  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease; and  as  I  wished  to  conduct  some  experi- 
ments with  the  same  I  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
conditions,  and  I  presume  it  was  wondered  at 
by  some  that  Doolittle's  name  did  not  appear 
with  the  rest.  Without  going  into  minute  de- 
tails, I  will  say  that  this  colony  proved  to  be 
the  worst  of  any  thing  I  ever  saw  (I  having  had 
two  cases  of  the  kind  some  years  ago,  as  report- 
ed through  the  bee-papers);  and  when  fall 
came  there  were  perhaps  five  hundred  shaking 
bees  remaining  in  the  hive,  with  a  little  brood 
in  one  comb,  as  a  result  from  one  of  the  most 
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populous  coloDles  I  ever  saw  In  early  May. 
Daring  June,  July,  and  August  the  ground  in 
front  of  that  colony  was  literally  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying  bees,  and  several  bee-keepers 
who  came  to  visit  me  said  they  never  saw  any 
thing  equal  it  in  all  their  experience.  The 
other  colonies  all  remained  healthy,  which 
proved  that  the  disease  is  not  a  contagious  one, 
by  way  of  spreading  to  hives  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  diseased  colony.  When  I 
saw  that  the  colony  coold  hold  out  no  longer  I 
took  the  queen  and  gave  her  to  a  good  colony, 
so  I  could  be  sure  she  might  come  through  the 
winter  all  right,  which  she  did.  Did  that  col- 
ony have  the  disease  this  season?  No;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  almost  the  first  one  in  the 
apiary  to  send  out  a  rousing  swarm,  and  to-day 
both  swarm  and  parent  colony  are  doing  *^*  land 
ofBce*'work  at  storing  honey  in  the  surplus 
apartment. 

All  my  experience  has  been  in  keeping  with 
what  I  find  in  the  last  Review,  from  the  pen  of 
F.  L.  Thompson,  where  he  says, ''  Several  sales 
of  beee  and  queens  have  been  made,  the  parties 
buying  having  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. In  no  case  did  the  disease  break  out 
among  those  bees,  or  from  those  queens,  in 
their  new  localities.  In  one  instance,  queens 
were  taken  from  diseased  colonies,  before  the 
honey- flow  had  begun,  and  put  in  healthy  col- 
onies in  their  new  location  without  any  con- 
tagion resulting.** 

Thus  ii  will  be  seen  that  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  GLEANiNes  toward  queen -breeders  was 
a  mistaken  one.  This  I  think  I  have  proven 
conclusively;  but  to  add  a  little  more  proof,  I 
will  say  that,  on  the  old  stand  of  last  year*s 
diseased  colony,  was  set,  the  middle  of  April, 
when  I  removed  the  bees  from  the  cellar,  a  col- 
ony having  a  queen  purchased  last  July  of  one 
of  the  parties  who  subscribed  to  the  rules  of 
GiJCANiKes.  This  colony  showed  no  signs  of 
any  disease  last  year;  but  to-day  it  is  in  a  much 
worse  state  than  was  the  colony  on  that  stand 
a  year  ago— bees  by  the  hundred  being  out  in 
front,  dead  and  dyintr  every  day,  with  bloated 
abdomens  and  shaking  steps.  This,  with  what 
Bro.  Thompson  says,  points  toward  location  as 
the  cause,  and  I  might  indorse  this  as  correct 
were  it  not  that,  in  my  former  experience,  after 
two  years,  and  the  death  of  a  colony  on  the 
same  stand  each  year,  nothing  more  was  seen 
of  the  disease  till  the  sudden  breaking-out  of 
the  disease  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the 
apiary,  last  year.  I  am  positive  that  the 
queen  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
that  all  of  the  remedies  spoken  of  above  are  of 
no  avail;  but  further  T  am  not  positive.  Who 
will  tell  us  more  about  it? 

[The  evidence  secured  a  year  or  so  ago  seemed 
to  show  that  bee-paralysis  is  communicated 
sometimes  by  the  queen,  sometimes  by  the 
combe  and  hives,  and  sometimes  by  the  sur- 
roundings.   One  case  in  which  disease  follows 


the  introduction  of  a  qneen  from  a  diseased 
colony  is  worth  a  dozen  other  cases  in  which  no 
disease  follows  the  introduction  of  such  queens, 
in  the  way  of  proof.  Those  who  have  asserted 
that  bee-paralysis  follows  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  queen  from  a  diseased  colony  may 
nave  been  mistaken;  but  among  them  there 
is  Mr.  T.  S.  Ford,  who  has  had  a  larger  experi- 
ence with  the  malady  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  equally  positive 
that  the  queen  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  any  case,  as  long  as  there  is  an  un- 
certainty—that  is,  a  disagreement  among  au- 
thorities, it  is  safer— far  safer— to  regard  the 
disease  as  one  which  can  be  transmitted  through 
the  queen.  We  may  drive  a  hundred  times 
along  the  side  of  a  precipice,  without  harm; 
but  as  long  as  there  is  a  safe  road  away  from 
the  precipice,  it  is  better  to  take  that  road.  It 
seems  to  me,  until  we  know  more  about  bee- 

f)aralysis,  its  cause  and  cure  (and  in  my  opin- 
on  we  know  very  little  about  it,  except  that  it 
is  spreading  over  the  United  States),  it  would 
be  a  sad  mistake  for  queen-breeders  to  ship 
queens  from  colonies  having  bee-paralysis,  or 
even  keep  such  diseased  colonies  in  the  yard. 

I  agree  with  vou,  that  we  know  of  no  cure. 
But  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  all  of  the  reme- 
dies spoken  of  were  of  no  avail.  I  think  the 
most  we  can  say  is,  we  do  not  know  positively, 
although  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  of  no 
avail. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not  know  more  about 
this  disease.  We  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  BacUlus  alvei  as  found  in  foul  brood;  but 
whether  the  microbe  of  bee-paralysis  is  Bacillus 
or  something  else,  does  not  snem  to  b**  settled, 
although  Cheshire  calls  it  BociUiis  Oaytont 
1  know  of  no  living  microscopist  or  scientist 
who  is  more  competent  to  give  us  information 
on  these  subjects  on  whicn  we  are  so  much  in 
the  dark  than  Mr.  Thos.  Wm.  Co^van.  editor  of 
the  British  Bee  JoumaL  He  probably  has  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  microscope  and  ac- 
cessories of  any  bee  keeper  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Cowan  can  help  us.— Ed.] 


C.  F.,  irte.- Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to 
whether  or  not  queen-excluders  diminish  the 
amount  of  honey.  Very  many  usp  the  zinc,  and 
claim  It  makes  no  difference.  When  the  zinc  is 
not  used,  sometimes  queens  go  Into  the  supers. 

3f.  5.,  Pa.— In  relation  to  your  bees  swarming 
so  repeatedly,  and  your  not  being  able  to  stop 
them,  I  would  say  that  the  trouble  may  be 
owing  to  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  you 
put  them;  or  it  Is  possible  you  hived  them  on 
empty  frames  without  foundation;  or  if  on  such 
frames,  in  a  hive  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  without  shade-board  or  other  shade. 
Lack  of  shade,  too  small  an  entrance,  no  found- 
ation, the  absence  of  brood  (particularly  un- 
sealed brood,  which  you  could  get  from  another 
colony),  all  tend  to  make  swarming  more  fre- 
quent. But  sometimes  a  colony  will  swarm 
anyhow.  It  gets  the  fever  so  badly  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stop  them  from  leaving 
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every  time  they  are  hived.  When  bees  get  to 
acting  In  this  way  I  would  make  them  entirely 
queenless.  This  will  make  them  stay  at  home 
even  if  every  thing  else  fails.  After  they  get 
the  combs  drawn  out,  and  get  to  work  and  set- 
tle down,  and  the  swarming  season  is  over,  in- 
troduce to  them  another  queen. 


At  last  pure  Cyprian  queens  are  to  be  had. 
See  Mrs.  Atchiey's  card  in  the  advertising 
columns. 


Particulars  and  program  regarding  the 
next  North  American,  to  be  held  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  will  be  found  on  page  547. 


The  Mystery  of  Crystal  Mountain  is  not  al- 
together explained  yet.  The  chapter  in  this 
number  is  thrilling  with  interest,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  chapters  are  not  less  so,  so  far  as  I  have 
read  them. 

I  STILL  use  the  bicycle  in  going  to  and  from 
our  out- yards.  With  the  exception  of  one 
two-horse  wagonload  I  have  been  able  so  far  to 
carry  down  tools  and  a  few  minor  sundries  on 
the  wheel;  and  in  some  cases  I  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  carry  on  my  back,  pack-peddler  fash- 
ion, supers  of  sections  containing  full  sheets  of 
foundation  when  it  would  happen  that  there 
would  be  a  colony  or  two  that  Just  had  to  have 
more  room  before  the  next  wagonload;  and  the 
only  way  to  give  it  was  to  strap  the  supers  on 
my  back.  

THE  DOOLITTLE  METHOD  OF  CLIPPING  QUEENS* 
WINGS. 

I  HAVE  just  been  trying  this  method,  and 
find  it  works  to  perfection.  At  our  out-yard  I 
found  that  one  swarm  had  Uft,  and  I  determin- 
ed to  clip  the  queens'  wings  of  all  colonies  that 
were  liable  to  swarm.  To  go  clear  home  and 
get  a  pair  of  scissors  would  have  taken  too 
much  time;  so  I  determined  upon  the  Doolittle 
plan.  I  pulled  out  my  knife,  opened  it,  and 
stuck  it  Into  the  hive-cover,  so  as  to  have  it 
handy.  I  found  my  queen,  and  picked  her  up 
by  the  wings,  with  the  right  hand.  With  the 
left,  I  grasped  the  queen  by  the  thorax,  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  released  the  hold 
upon  the  wings.  Then,  with  the  right  hand 
free,  I  carefully  shoved  the  small  blade  of  the 
knife  under  one  of  the  pair  of  wings.  The 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  was  then  placed  upon 
the  blade  edge,  just  over  the  wings.  A  slight 
drawing  motion  of  the  knife  over  the  pair  of 
wings  against  the  thumb  severed  thera,  and  her 
majesty  quietly  dropped  between  the  combs, 
An  indh  below,  and  disappeared.    This  1  did 


with  several  queens,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  is 
nowhere  to  be  compared  with  It. 

I  have  never  tried  Davenport's  qneen-clipplng 
device,  although  I  am  satisfied  It  would  work. 
But  the  special  convenience  of  the  Doolittle 
method  is  that  every  one  has  a  pocket-knife; 
and  whenever  he  comes  to  a  hive  where  i 
queen's  wing  is  not  clipped,  all  he  has  to  do  Is 
to  whip  out  his  knife  and  clip  wings  then  and 
there  before  she  gets  out  of  sight. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  knife  should  hive 
at  least  a  moderately  keen  edge,  although  i 
very  dull  edge  can  be  nsed  by  varying  the 
method  somewhat.  Hold  the  queen  by  the 
thorax,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  Place  her  gently  on  her  back  on 
the  hive  cover,  and  then  with  your  dull-pointed 
knife  cut  through  the  wings  into  the  cover. 
This  is  no  theory,  for  I  have  tried  It  with  the 
dull  blade  I  had,  because  I  assumed  that  there 
would  be  some,  at  least,  who  would  have  a  doll 
knife,  and  would,  perhaps,  like  to  know  how  to 
use  such  an  implement;  but  the  sharp  blade 
against  the  thumb  is  very  much  better. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DRAWN   COMBS   FOB   THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  8UBPLU8  HONEY. 

I  AM  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  great  value  of  drawn  combs.  Supers  con- 
taining sections  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
do  very  well;  but  It  is  plainly  evident  that 
those  supers  containing  drawn  combs  are  en- 
tered more  quickly,  and  filled  with  honey,  and 
capped  over.  My  attention  was  especially  call- 
ed to  this  by  noting  how  much  more  readily 
the  bees  would  fill  and  cap  over  supers  contain- 
ing half-depth  drawn  combs  for  extracting.  In 
the  case  of  colonies  of  equal  strength,  the 
extractingcombs  will  be  filled  and  capped  over 
before  the  bees  have  begun  to  draw  out  a  fall 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  comb-honey  supers 
—at  least,  that  is  our  experience.  For  experi- 
ment, where  some  of  the  colonies  were  holdinf 
off  and  didn't  seem  to  draw  out  the  starters,  I 
put  on  a  super  containing  drawn  combs,  and, 
presto!  the  bees  went  into  them  Immediately, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  were  filled  with  hoDey 
and  capped  over. 

DRAWN    COMBS   FOR   CONTROLLING    8WARMI50. 

I  feel  hopeful— yes,  almost  confident— that  we 
can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  at  least,  control 
swarming,  even  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  providing  that  the  drawn  combe  are 
used  in  the  sections.  So  far,  at  least  at  our  ont- 
yard,  we  have  had  no  swarms  that  have  had 
plenty  of  drawn  comb.  But  we  have  plenty  of 
swarming  from  colonies  having  supers  on  them 
of  foundation  not  yet  even  touched. 

You  see,  the  point  Is  right  here:  Such  a  colo- 
ny—that is,  one  having  a  super  containing  full 
sheets  of  foundation  on  top,  and  which  the  bees 
have  not  yet  touched,  is,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  a  colony  cramped  for  room— that  Is,  it 
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takes  preitwre  to  get  the  bees  once  started  to 
drawtng  out  the  foundation.  The  brood-nest 
most  be  literally  crammed  fall  of  honey;  and 
even  then  this  condition  may  exist  for  several 
days,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  queen -cells 
will  be  started,  and  that  the  bees  will  begin  to 
loaf  and  make  ready  to  swarm;  and  by  the 
time  sections  are  beginning  to  be  drawn  out  a 
little,  these  same  loafing  bees  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  loafing,  and  the  consequence  Is  that 
the  colony  does  not  be^ln  to  do  what  it  might 
have  done  had  It  had  drawn  combs.  In  the 
production  of  comb  honey  under  our  present 
method,  it  takes  jjressure  to  force  the  bees  out 
of  the  brood -nest  Into  the  sections. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  their  strength  and 
honey,  and  the  pressure  must  be  great  enough 
to  excite  swarming  before  they  will  actually 
commence.  In  a  wild  state,  except  in  the  case 
of  swarms,  bees  have  to  build  comparatively 
little  new  comb  every  year;  and  as  soon  as 
honey  comes  they  simply  store  it  away  in  space 
already  provided.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that,  in 
the  production  of  comb  honey,  we  are  asking 
the  bees  to  do  very  much  more  than  Nature 
asks  them  to  do  in  their  natural  environments  ? 

The  Dadants  run  for  extracU'd  honoy,  and,  of 
course,  give  the  bees  combs  already  drawn.  It 
is  well  known  that  thoy  have  little  or  no 
swarming.  While  their  large  hives  in  a  mea- 
sure check  natural  Increase,  I  believe  that  the 
drawn  combs,  empty  and  all  ready  for  the  in- 
coming surplus,  have  more  to  do  with  it. 

"  But,**  you  say,  "how  are  we  going  to  have 
drawn  combs  In  sections? **  Well,  I  would  save 
all  that  are  unfinished,  and  level  them  down'by 
the  B.  Taylor  method.  But  then,  you  urge, 
those  unfinished  sections  left  over  would  not 
begin  to  be  enough.  Perhaps  not.  Well,  what 
then?  I  believe  that,  in  the  near  future,  from 
present  indications,  a  foundation  will  be  made 
having  cell -walls  and  bases,  natural  thickness, 
the  walls  being  ^.  K  inch,  or  deeper.  But  for 
the  present  I  will  not  say  any  thing  more. 

Inciter.— After  writing  the  foregoing  on  the 
value  of  drawn  combs  I  find  the  following  in 
the  American  Bee-keeper,  Just  at  hand,  from 
the  pen  of  G.  M.  Doollttle: 

Some  have  the  Idea  that  foundation  is  preferable 
to  frames  full  of  comb.  This  I  think  a  mistaken 
idea,  for  the  bees  must  consume  some  time  in  get- 
ting the  foundation  worked  out  to  full  combs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  buying  it,  or  the  work  of 
putting  It  into  the  frames.  Foundation  is  ^ood  in  its 
place,  and  I  use  very  much  of  it,  but  I  have  it  all 
fitted  in  frames,  and  drawn  into  combs  by  the  bees, 
or  have  frames  filled  with  nice  worker  oombs  by 
the  bees  building  the  same.  1  can  not  see  any  sense 
in  melting  It  up,  or  allowing  the  moth  to  con- 
sume It. 

Mr.  Doollttle  expresses  what  hundreds  of 
other  practical  bee-keepers  believe.  If  drawn 
combs  are  valuable  In  extracted  honey,  why 
may  they  not  be  equally  valuable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  ?    But,  of  course,  such 


combe  should  be  thin  and  as  perfect  as  natural 
combs. 


SWBBT   CLOVEB   HONBT  AT  THB   HOMB  OF  THE 
H0NBT-BBB8. 

A  8UB8CRIBBB  reading  what  I  wrote  editori- 
ally in  our  last  issue,  on  page 502.  where  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  sweet  clover  would  take 
the  place  of  white,  which  has  apparently  run 
out,  has  written  a  protest  against  GuBAiONes* 
saying  so  much  in  favor  of  what  he  calls  a 
"noxious  weed;*'  and  he  further  intimates 
that,  unless  we  quit  talking  about  it,  he  will 
stop  GLEAiONes.  In  that  case  I  do  not  see  but 
he  will  have  to  stop  his  Journal,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  bee-publications.  They  all  recognize 
that  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  best  honey-plants 
in  the  world,  and  they  Insist,  on  good  authority, 
that  it  Is  not  a  noxious  weed— that  it  is  easily 
killed  out  on  cultivated  lands,  and  seeks  only 
railroad  embankments,  roadsides,  and  other 
waste  places,  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  So 
far  from  being  a  noxious  weed.  It  is  now  being 
cut  and  used  as  hay.  While  it  is  not  equal  to 
alfalfa,  its  near  relative,  as  a  forage-plant  for 
stock,  it  comes.the  next  thing  to  it.  It  is  true, 
one  experiment  station  has  condemned  it  as  a 
weed;  but  it  is  being  recognized,  and  is  now 
recognized  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  world  outside  of  beedom.  as  a  forage-plant 
both  for  bees  and  for  stock.  It  is  true,  our 
domestic  animals  have  to  learn  to  like  it;  but 
when  they  once  acquire  a  taste  for  it  they  will 
nibble  it  in  preference  to  any  other  plant;  hence 
it  can  never  be  called  a  weed  In  pasture  lands. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  we  are 
getting  what  I  firmly  believe  is  sweet  clover 
in  sections  and  extract! ng-supers.  Our  bees  are 
Just  fairly  swarming  on  this  plant  along  our 
railroad  cuts  and  roadsides.  They  are  bring- 
ing honey  in  slowly  from  somewhere,  and  we 
can  not  find  that  they  are  working  on  any  thing 
but  this  clover.  White  clover  has  been  a  prac- 
tical failure,  as  usual.  Basswood  promised 
well,  and  made  a  good  spurt,  but  dropped  off 
rather  more  suddenly  than  we  thought  it  would. 
While  the  sweet  clover  is  perhaps  past  its 
height,  it  will  probably  be  in  bloom  In  our 
locality  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
possibly  a  month  yet. 

I  notice  one  thing— that,  after  every  rain,  the 
honey -flow  Is  Increased;  and  when  it  becomes 
a  little  dry  the  bees  work  the  best  only  nights 
and  mornings. 

Sweet  clover  is  surelv  spreading  all  over  the 
country,  and  I  think  Glbaninos  and  all  bee- 
keepers may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  a  little 
in  its  favor,  especially  since  it  does  not,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  localities,  occupy  cultivated 
lands;  and  as  it  grows  where  nothing  else  will 
grow  except  ragweed,  it  adds  Just  so  much  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.    I,  for  one,  can  not 

help  shouting  for  sweet  clove 
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Our  Homes. 


Bxcept  76  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.— 
LUKBl3:8. 

If  our  readers  will  tarn  to  paffe  866,  Glean- 
iNes  for  Nov.  15. 1895,  they  will  tind  there  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  evangplist  Rev.  A.  T. 
Reed.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  different  members 
of  the  family  were  discussing  as  to  the  way 
they  should  pass  the  Fourth  of  July.  When 
the  question  came  to  myself  I  said  I  had  not 
fully  decided.  I  had  rather  calculated  on  a 
wheel-ride  somewhere,  but  had  not  decided  Just 
where  it  should  be.  It  was  that  same  day,  or 
shortly  after,  that  a  letter  was  put  into  my 
hands,  containing  the  following: 

Dear  Bro.  Root;— We  are  to  have  an  all- day  meet- 
ing July  41h.  Mr.  Chafer,  my  old  singer,  and  his 
wife,  are  to  be  here  from  Painesville,  and  neighbor- 
ing minlsteis  are  to  help.  1 1  is  to  be  a  basket  pic- 
nic, with  two  hours*  intermission  for  vlsitlag  the 
Ledge,  eto.  This  is  the  third  year  in  whioh  we  nave 
held  these  Fourth-of-July  meetings.  I  have  found 
that  It  works  well.  A.  T.  Rbed. 

Thompson,  O..  June  80. 

r  I  found,  by  looking  at  the  map,  that  Thomp- 
son was  toward  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  not  a  great  way  from  Paines- 
ville. I  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Storrs  <&  Harrison*s  great  establish- 
ment, with  their  1000  acres  of  land  and  20 
greenhouses,  as  we  read  at)out  in  the  advertise- 
ment which  for  some  years  has  found  a  place 
in  Gleanings. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  religious  meeting  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  something  novel;  and 
an  all -day  meeting  conducted  by  an  evangelist 
was  something  I  had  never  heard  of  before.  I 
informed  Bro.  Reed  that  I  would  try  to  be  on 
hand  at  that  meeting  on  the  Fourth.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  3d  I  reached  Painesville. 
An  account  of  my  visit  there  will  be  found  in 
my  Notes  of  Travel.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
how  far  away  Thompson  was  from  the  Storrs 
&,  Harrison  farm.  One  man  said  he  guessed  it 
was  about  fourinlles.  Another  said  he  guessed 
it  was  nearer  twice  that.  When  I  passed  peo- 
ple on  the  road  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  gen- 
eral disagreement  In  regard  to  the  matter, 
from  which  I  inferred  that  Thompson  must  be 
an  inland  town  of  not  very  great  importance. 
By  the  way.  it  is  a  little  singular  how  little 
many  people  know  about  things  or  places  with- 
in ten  miles  of  the  place  where  they  were  born 
and  brought  up.  Perhaps  the  advent  of  the 
wheel  will  work  a  reform  in  this  matter.  Any 
way,  it  seems  to  me  any  real  live  person  in  this 
age  and  day  of  the  world  should  know  some- 
thing about  distances  to  surrounding  towns  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  think  It  is  about  133^ 
miles  from  Painesville  to  Thompson.  The 
consequence  was,  as  I  did  not  make  my  calcu- 
lations for  so  great  a  distance,  it  was  getting 
dusk  ween  my  wheel  and  I  rustled  over  the 
beautiful  roads,  and  paths  paved  with  white 
gravel,  of  the  little  town  of  Thompson.  As  I 
had  had  no  supper  I  quickly  repaired  to  the 
only  hotel  In  the  place,  and  told  the  good 
woman  presiding  that  I  should  like  a  beefsteak 
if  it  would  not  make  too  much  trouble.  She 
said  it  would  take  a  little  more  time,  and  I 
thought  I  would  hunt  up  Bro.  Reed  meanwhile. 
I  gathered  from  the  singing  that  the  meeting 
had  opened,  even  though  It  was  early;  and, 
looking  in,  I  saw  Bro.  Reed  presiding  down  in 
front  of  the  pulpit.  As  soon  as  the  hymn  was 
finished  he  called  the  congregation,  that  were 
scattered  almost  all  ov^r  the  church,  to  nlease 
come  forward  and  occupy  the  seats  near  the 
speaker.    How  many  times  I  had  seen  him  do 


this!  and  he  always  gets  them  to  come— even 
the  bashful  boys  and  girls  that  slip  In  near  the 
door.  I  sat  down  by  the  door  this  time  so  as  to 
slip  out  unobserved  and  get  my  beefsteak.  Bat 
I  could  not  well  slip  out  after  such  a  call  from 
my  old  pastor:  neither  could  I  very  well  sit 
still  in  response  to  his  urgent  request;  so  I 
found  myself  up  very  near  the  speaker.  A 
wheelman  who  has  made  13K  miles  after  his 
usual  supper  time  generaHy  needs  his  nourish- 
ment: but  the  old  familiar  words  of  my  dear 
friend  of  years  ago  proved  stronger  than 
nature's  df^mands  for  supper.  It  was  not  very 
long  a  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  spir- 
itual food  or  bodily  refreshment.  It  seems  to 
me  as  I  write,  that  that  brief  sermon  would  do 
the  readers  more  good  than  any  thing  I  could 
write;  but  there  is  no  room  for  it.  even  if  I  could 
give  it  in  his  words.  When  I  was  called  upon 
to  speak  I  told  the  friends  that  I  had  come  thus 
far  from  home  for  the  sake  of  worshiping  with 
people  who  felt  it  the  proper  and  right  thing  to 
continue  the  meetings  right  along  through  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  I  was  looking  back 
to  my  boyhood  days,  and  thinking  especially 
about  the  Fourths  of  July.  What  a  thrill  they 
used  to  give  me!  How  I  used  to  enjoy  every 
hour,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  its  going 
down !  I  wondered  if  I  should  pass  a  Fourth  of 
July  like  that  again.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I 
have  passed  Just  such  a  one. 

I  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  visited  a 
celebrated  spring  before  time  for  meeting.  My 
account  of  tnis  also  will  be  found  In  my  Notes 
of  Travel.  The  day  was  rainy;  but  I  got  back 
from  my  visit  to  the  spring  just  before  the  rain, 
and  had  time  for  my  forenoon  nap  before  the 
meeting  opened.  In  my  own  home  I  a  great 
many  times  awaken  from  my  sleep  with  the 
music  of  the  piano  in  my  ears,  accompanying 
the  voices  of  my  daughters.  This  time  I  was 
awakened  also  by  the  voices  of  singers.  Before 
I  quite  came  to  consciousness  I  trie(|  to  compre- 
hejid  how  it  was  that  such  entrancing  music 
should  come  to  my  ears  on  that  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  It  was  a  band  of  singers  from 
Painesville,  led  by  a  Mr.  Chafer,  referred  to  in 
Bro.  Reed's  letter.  It  was  a  new  gospel  hymn 
I  had  never  heard.  They  sang  while  they 
drove  several  times  around  the  square  In  the 
center  of  the  little  town,  even  though  It  did 
rain.  The  singers  were  pretty  well  protected 
by  umbrellas  and  wraps,  and  carried  out  the 
program  of  the  day  grandly  In  spite  of  the  wet- 
nf^ss.  I  heard  the  same  hymn  several  times 
during  their  stay,  and  its  melody  has  been 
ringing  in  my  ears  every  now  and  then  during 
the  past  week. 

There  was  a  meeting  In  the  forenoon,  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  one  in  the  evening.  I  won- 
dered how  Bro.  Reed  got  such  good  audiences 
in  such  an  outofthe-way  country  place,  and 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  too.  Several  people  ex- 
plained it  bv  saying  the  young  people  were  all 
anxious  to  "go  somewhere,**  because  It  was  the 
Fourth,  and  therefore  they  came  to  meeting. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  another  explanation  Is 
that  Bro.  Reed  has  been  for  a  whole  week  vis- 
iting their  homes,  not  only  through  the  town, 
but  quite  a  piece  out  in  the  country.  And  this 
Is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  always  having  good 
audiences,  no  matter  where  his  field  may  be. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  single  sentence  in  his  let- 
ter, that  I  will  give  right  here: 

'^My  fields  of  labor  in  the  summer  are  weak 
churches  that  can  give  but  little  financial  support. 

^  Personal  work,  you  see.  Is  what  reaches  peo- 
ple in  temporal  matters,  and  personal  work  is 
the  thing  that  saves  souls  in  spiritual  matters. 
Bro.  Reed  often  visits  p^pfe^^t^/the^ll'^homes, 
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and  becomes  acquainted;  then  when  they  come 
to  hear  his  gospel  message  in  the  evening  he 
gets  acquainted  more,  and  In  this  way  he  has  no 
laekof  audiences,  even  through  the  busy  time 
of  harvesting  ana  haying.  ETis  sermons,  every 
one  of  them,  are  soul-stirring  and  to  the  point. 
I  csD  not  give  them  all  here,  but  I  am  going  to 
Qse  a  few  of  his  illustrations.  The  one  that 
impressed  me,  perhaps,  most  of  all,  was  the  one 
from  the  text  given  at  the  head  of  this  talk. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  discourse  as 
Bro.  Reed  gave  it;  in  fact,  I  am  going  to  give 
von  only  some  of  my  own  ideas  suggested  by 
listening  to  that  and  other  sermons  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  the  Sunday  following. 

Jesus  told  us  we  shall  all  perish  unless  we 
repent.  We  can  not  stop  now  to  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  but  only  the  point  included  in  the  text. 
We  all  need  penitence.  This  implies  that,  we 
are  all  sinners.  The  speaker  said  he  talked 
witti  people  not  only  all  through  that  town,  but 
in  other  places  where  they  had  preached. 
Some  would  say,  **  I  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  God  as 
you  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  would  send 
us  into  the  world,  and  then  deliberately  tor- 
ment and  curse  us.** 

Mr.  Reed  replied,  "My  friend,  let  us  ^ake  it 
on  your  own  ground.  You  do  believe  in  an 
overruling  power  and  a  Creator.  Well,  have 
yon  so  far  in  life  treated  that  Creator,  the  God 
in  which  you  believe,  with  all  the  respect  that 
Is  Justly  due  him  ?  Have  you  so  far  in  life  done 
this?" 

He  told  the  audience  that  he  had  never  met 
more  than  one  man-who  could  boldly  claim  he 
had  given  even  the  God  of  his  belief  the  respect 
and  consideration  that  such  a  being  should 
have  from  a  creature  of  his.  Th^n  the  proper 
thing  for  us  all  to  do  Is  to  repent  of  our  misdeed** 
and  shortcomings  toward  the  Creator  we  all 
acknowledge.  We  are  guilty  of  sins  of  omis- 
sion as  well  as  sins  of  commission:  and  whoever 
has  tried  to  live  a  pure  and  upright  life  before 
God  has,  sooner  or  later,  become  conscious  of 
the  impulses  and  feelings  that  ure  continually 
swaying  us  more  or  less  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path.  We  need  penitence  and  forgive- 
ness. A  man's  life  may  be  In  harmony  with 
God,  even  though  he  be  guilty  of  sinful  thoughts 
and  acts  that  are  common  to  weak  humanity. 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  by  this 
remark  anyone  for  belnsf  guilty  of  sinfulness. 
There  are  two  ways  of  living.  One  way  Is  In 
harmony  with  God  and  his  laws.  The  other 
way  Is  out  of  harmony  with  God.  The  first 
brings  peace,  happiness,  joyousness.  and  life  Is 
a  great  and  precious  gift  for  which  we  can 
thank  the  Almighty  <3ay  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour.  The  Psalmist  has  It  correctly  In  his  ex- 
pression. "But  his  delight  Is  In  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  In  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night.'*  If  a  man  Is  out  of  harmony  with  God 
and  his  holy  laws,  he  Is  unhappy,  dissatisfied 
with  everybody  and  every  thing,  and  his  life 
finally  comes  to  a  rebellion.  Unle«s  he  repents, 
and  turns  from  bis  evil  ways,  he  Is  a  Io«»t  soul. 
"The  man  who  deliberately  and  calmly  takes 
God's  name  In  vain  Is  a  lost  soul."  When  the 
speaker  uttered  these  words  with  his  terrible 
vehemence  and  eloquent  oratorv,  it  almost 
made  me  tremble  to  tnink  of  it.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that,  right  In  that  beautiful  town  of 
Thompson  (f  think  It  was  during  some  of  their 
religious  meetlntrs  right  on  the  square),  a  man's 
voice  was  heard  In  curslnsr  and  blaspheming, 
so  plainly  as  to  be  heard  clear  across  the  town. 
One  who  permits  himself  to  Indnlge  In  such 
lanifnaffe  i«  In  defiance  of  God  Almlsrhtv.  As  a 
role  he  will  go  on  and  on.    Satan  never  lets  up 


when  he  gets  a  hold  on  a  human  being.  The 
speaker  then  told  of  men  whom  he  had  met  and 
talked  with,  who  openly  deHed  God.  who  chal- 
lenged him  to  curse  them  with  a  thunderbolt, 
if  there  was  a  God  who  ruled  over  all,  and  who 
cared  any  thing  about  these  things.  In  one  of 
our  cities  there  ^as  an  intemperate  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  whenever  he  could 
get  anybody  to  listen  to  him,  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  God.  He  even  dared  and  defied  his 
Maker  to  show  his  power.  Along  with  his  ter- 
ribly sinful  life  he  had  a  habit  of  getting  on  the 
railroad  track  when  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
his  friends  had  to  watch  him  and  get  him 
away.  One  night,  in  one  of  his  drunken  orgies, 
he  got  on  the  track  Just  before  a  swlftlv  pass- 
ing locomotive.  He  was  seen  to  shake  his  fist 
at  the  fiery  monster,  and  to  say,  in  a  loud  boast- 
ing voice,  '*  Who  is  afraid  of  a  locomotive?  who 
is  going  to  be  scared  by  a  red  light?  Come  on, 
and  crush  me,  if  you  dare.  I  am  not  a  child, 
and  I  will  give  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  afraid  of  any  thing  or  anybody.'*  These 
were  his  last  words.  Before  his  friends  could 
reach  the  spot  he  was  crushed  to  death  between 
the  terrible  wheels  of  iron  and  tracks  of  steel. 
While  the  blasphemer  does  not  always  meet  his 
fate  so  quickly,  it  is  none  the  less  sure. 

At  the  supper- table  at  the  hotel,  some  one 
used  an  oath.  It  was  used  carelessly,  and  he 
perhaps  did  not  know  that  he  had  linked  the 
word  in,  as  he  spoke  rapidly.  Some  of  us  re- 
monstrated. He  gave  as  an  excuse— or  some- 
body did,  I  do  not  exactly  remember— that  doc- 
tors always  swear.  This  brought  forth  another 
remonstrance,  and  somebody  present  asked  a 
young  doctor  who  sat  at  my  elbow  if  he  ever 
swore.  I  think  the  question  was  asked  Inno- 
cently; but  It  seems  that.  Innocent  as  It  was,  It 
was  cutting  pretty  close  to  home.  I  did  not 
know  It  at  the  time;  but  I  have  been  told  since 
that  he  was  the  person  whose  loud  talk  and 
blasphemy  had  been  heard  almost  all  over  the 
town.  The  yonng  man's  face  colored  some- 
what as  he  replied  that  he  sometimes  swore 
when  he  felt  like  it.  My  little  prayer,  **  Lord, 
help,"  began  to  well  up  at  once  as  I  meditated 
on  an  answer  that  would  not  offend.  I  said 
something  like  this:  *'  My  dear  friend.  If  I  were 
In  the  habit  of  always  doing  every  thing  I  feel 
like  doing,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  landed 
ere  this  In  the  penitentiary."  As  soon  as  I  had 
spoken  I  began  to  feel  that  perhaps  my  remark 
was  not  a  very  wise  one  after  all.  His  lip 
curled  with  slljjht  sarcasm,  and  a  merry  laugh 
went  round  the  table  as  he  looked  at  me  and 
said  quietly,  "Very  likely."  I  was  almost  an 
entire  stranger  In  the  community,  and  this 
brief  reply  was  a  little  hard  on  me;  but  It  all 
passed  off  as  pleasantry,  and  of  course  I  accept- 
ed It  as  such.  There  were  these  two  doctors 
at  the  table— one  an  aared  disciple  of  the  allo- 
pathic school,  and  thl^  younger  one  was  a 
nrlsfht  proirresslve  disciple  of  homeopathy. 
The  two  had  been  bantering  each  other  over 
the  different,  methods  of  treatment  frequently 
durlnir  my  visit  Thev  did  not  agree  at  all  In 
regard  to  methods  nt  treating  disease.  Not- 
wlthftandlnjf.  they  did  astree  (It  would  seem) 
in  regard  to  speaking  lightly  of  the  great 
Creator  of  all  thinsrs.      ~J 

I  wonder  how  many  there  are  who  practice 
medicine  who  read  Gleanings.  Dear  friends. 
Is  It  true  that  doctors  as  a  rule  are  In  the  habit 
of  swearing?  If  It  Is  true  that  some  doctors 
and  some  surgeons  of  great  skill  are  In  the 
habit  of  deliberately  taking  God's  name  In 
vain,  can  It  be  true  that  the  medical  fraternity 
at  large  think  It  helps  a  man  In  his  profession, 
or  adds  dignity  to  hl«  character,  to  set  snch  an 
example  before  others?  God  forbldi^ My  friend, 
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if  such  has  been  your  habit,  let  me  implore  yon 
to  pause  and  consider.  May  it  not  be  that  this 
habii  of  swearing  which  yon  have  gotten  into 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  these  despondent  spells 
you  are  having?  Suicides  are  on  the  increase, 
so  we  are  told.  People  are  dissatisfied  and  un- 
happy, even  when  they  have  the  greatest  cause 
to  be  thankful.  Has  not  the  talk  we  indulge  in, 
especially  when  we  are  vexed,  something  to  do 
with  it?  The  man  or  boy  who  takes  (Jod's 
name  in  vain  can  not  long  be  a  man  or  boy  who 
enjoys  life;  and  I  believe^ro.  Reed's  keen,  cut- 
ting, earnest  words  are  true— that  "he  who 
takfifl  the  name  of  his  Maker  in  vain  is  a  lost 
soul**  unless  he  repents,  in  the  language  of  our 
text. 


Since  my  last  I  have  done  a  deal  of  traveling. 
One  afternoon  toward  night  I  took  a  notion 
that  I  must  see  T.  B.  Terry's  Thoroughbred  po- 
tatoes. I  got  over  the  first  15  miles  of  gay  trip 
very  nicely;  but  when  I  neared  the  Cuyahoga 
River  I  found  I  had  a  '*  picnic"  ahead  of  me,  as 
the  boys  call  it.  There  are  some  terrible  hills 
as  you  approach  the  river,  and  more  of  the 
same  kina  to  match  as  you  so  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  With  commendable  thrift  the  people 
had  worked  the  roads  and  put  the  hills  in  very 
much  better  order  than  ever  before.  It  was 
done  Just  before  our  recent  June  freshets. 
The  soft  new  earth  that  had  been  brought  up 
on  to  the  roadway  had  been  washed  and  gul- 
lied by  the  severe  and  repeated  heavy  rains  un- 
til wheeling  was  not  only  out  of  the  question, 
but  it  would  have  puzzled  a  team  with  a  lumber 
wagon  to  get  along.  Of  course.  I  had  to  walk, 
and  carry  my  wheel.  When  I  reached  the  val- 
ley it  was  too  muddy  to  ride,  even  then.  The 
soil  had  been  washed  in  from  the  hillsides,  so 
the  roads  were  wellnigh  impassable.  It  was 
lucky  that  my  wheel  weighed  less  than  30  lbs., 
and  that  I  had  on  my  lightest  summer  clothing. 
I  had  planned  to  reach  friend  Terry's  before 
dark;  but  it  was  dusk  before  I  was  out  of  the 
valley.  I  had  mounted  and  dismounted  so 
many  times  that  I  was  nearly  tired  out;  and  an 
unlucky  slip  of  the  foot  threw  me  into  a 
ditch.  After  I  had  climbed  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  pushing  my  wheel,  one  of  my  first 
experiences  was  to  run  over  a  thorn  in  the 
darkness,  nuncturing  my  front  tire.  It  was 
too  dark  for  repairs,  so  I  finished  my  route  by 
pumping  up  my  tire  about  every  mile.  Asl 
neared  the  beautiful  home  of  friend  Terry  the 
moon  had  risen,  which  had  brought  out  the 
closely  shaven  lawn  around  the  barn  and  along 
the  roadside,  making  me  think  the  place  never 
looked  80  handsome  before. 

My  many  adventures  had  thrown  me  back 
so  that  the  family  had  gone  to  bed;  but  as  I 
had  noticed  a  light  in  Robert's  cottage  (before 
I  reached  the  parental  home)  I  thougnt  I  would 
go  back  there  and  make  inquiries.  I  meditated 
going  to  the  nearest  hotel;  but  as  that  was 
several  miles  away,  and  It  was  after  bedtime,  I 
concluded  the  necessitv  of  the  case  would  have 
to  be  my  excuse  for  intruding  at  an  untimely 
hour.  Before  I  reached  the  cottage,  however, 
the  light  there  also  was  extinguished,  and  I 
pushed  farther  back  to  a  neighbor's  where 
people  seemed  to  be  up  and  stirring.  They  in- 
formed me  there  hacf  just  been  a  wedding  in 
that    neighborhood.    The  Terry  family  were 


probably  pretty  well  tired  oat  by  the  event,  and 
had  gone  to  beia  early. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
scolding  because  I  had  not  waked  the  folks  op, 
and  they  proposed  that  I  be  taught  the  combi- 
nation of  the  lock  on  the  kitchen  door,  so  the 
next  time  I  could  walk  in  without  any  assist- 
ance from  anybody,  and  make  myself  at  home. 
Before  I  took  my  leave  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  a  pleasant  cnat  with  the  charming  young 
bride  (Robert's  wife)  in  her  own  home  at  the 
cottage.  Friend  Teirv's  latest  hobby  seems  to 
be  home  comforts.  I  wish  our  readers  eoold 
see  the  new  porch  or  porches  he  has  been  pat- 
ting pretty  nearly  all  around  the  home  thst 
I  pictured  to  you  in  our  little  book,  the  ABC 
of  Strawberry  Culture,  page  106.  If  we  lived 
more  outdoors  we  should  be  a  healthier  people. 
The  colored  folks  down  south  never  have  odd- 
sumption;  and  I  think  one  great  reason  fur  it  is, 
they  live  the  greater  part  of  the  time  entirelj 
out  of  doors.  Many  of  their  houses  have  no 
windows,  so  their  only  means  of  lighting  itap 
is  by  having  the  door  swung  wide  open;  there- 
fore they  never  suffer  from  living  in  closp  rooms 
and  their  consequent  impure  air.  Now,  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  even  here  in  Northern 
Ohio,  we  can  live  outdoors  if  we  take  a  little 

gains  to  fix  up  for  it.  H.  T.  Gifford,  Vero.  FIs., 
as  large  spacious  porches,  protected  from  in- 
sects by  wire- cloth  screens,  and  the  family  take 
their  meals  on  this  porch.  Friend  Terry  spoke 
about  taking  their  meals  on  the  porch,  and 
having  his  writing-table  so  he  could  sit  and 
write  right  outdoors.  People  who  can  not 
stand  1^  draft  from  open  doors  and  windows 
have  no  trouble  at  all  when  they  are  risht  oat 
in  the  open  air.  Do  these 'things  cost?  Per- 
haps not  as  much  as  doctors'  bills  after  all. 

Friend  Terrv's  other  hobby,  if  that  is  the 
right  name  for  it,  is  making  a  convenient 
kitchen  so  that  his  wife  can  do  her  own  work 
without  help.  Ton  see,  the  children  are  now 
all  married,  and  In  homes  of  their  own.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  a  refrigerator  close  by  both 
kitchen  stove  and  pantry,  that  requires  filling 
with  ice  only  once  a  week.  The  manufacturers 
guaranteed  it  to  keep  every  thing,  when  the 
ice-chest  is  filled  that  often,  and  a  man  brings 
the  ice  from  town  one  day  In  each  week.  It 
does  the  business  perfectly,  and  he  has  so  far 
had  ice  to  spare  on  every  visit.  I  forget  the 
expense  every  week,  but  it  was  only  trifling. 

The  old  Stewart  stove  that  they  have  nsed 
for  so  many  years  is  to  be  exchanged  for  i 
Stewart  range.  This  interested  me,  becaoM 
Mrs.  Boot  still  holds  fast  to  the  Stewart  stove 
we  used  when  we  were  first  married.  Water, 
both  hot  and  cold,  as  well  as  fuel,  are  arranged 
right  at  hand  as  well  as  friend  Terry*s  ingenu- 
ity could  do  it. 

Close  by  is  a  very  convenient  and  pretty  bath- 
room, so  planned  that  one  may  go  from  any  of 
the  bedrooms  into  the  bathroom  and  back 
again  without  dressing  up.  I  hope  friend  T. 
will  give  the  world  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  inquiries  In  regard  to  all  real  valnanle 
late  inventions  for  saving  woman's  work  in  her 
own  home.  In  fact,  he  has  partly  described  the 
things  I  have  mentioned  already,  in  that  excel- 
lent home  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Practical 
Farmer, 

Friend  Terry's  potatoes  have  hardly  covered 
the  ground  as  much  as  my  own:  but  there  are 
three  reasons  for  It  First,  he  did  not  plant  as 
early;  second,  my  potatoes  have  not  been  flood- 
ed with  rains  to  the  extent  his  have,  and  others 
in  his  neighborhood.  In  many  places  hit  rich 
fertile  soil  has  been  washed  from  the  hillsides 
into  the  ground,  to  the  detriment  of  both  hill 
and  valley;  third,  a  good4pany  of>i^  potatoes. 
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as  yoa  know,  were  planted  whole,  the  sprouts 
being  carefully  preserved  and  utilized. 

Lack  of  space  compels  me  to  describe  my  trip 
to  the  Stbrrs  &  Harrison  establishment  in  our 
next  issue. 


It  is  now  July  7.  During  the  past  month  I 
have  gone  over  quite  a  large  part  of  the  north- 
em  and  middle  portion  of  the  State  ot  Ohio,  on 
my  wheel  and  on  the  cars.  Now.  I  do  not  want 
to  boast;  but  permit  me  to  say  there  are  no  po- 
tatoes anywhere  that  begin  to  compare  with 
oar  own  five  or  ten  acres.  There  are  potatoes 
that  are  looking  very  well  in  many  places,  and 
in  some  of  the  gardens  there  are  some  that  look 
a  good  deal  like  our  own  ;  but  nowhere  have  I 
seen  acy  thing  to  compare  with  ours  in  the  way 
of  potatoes  by  the  acre.  We  have  several  acres 
now  of  early  planting,  where  the  vines  cover 
the  ground  so  completely  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  think  of  cultivating.  In  fact,  such 
has  been  the  case  with  most  of  them  for  two 
weeks  past.  If  you  lift  up  the  vines  you  will 
see  the  earth  broken  and  heaved  up;  and  if  you 
put  down  your  finger  you  will  find  great  smooth 
clean  potatoes  everywhere.  The  yield  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  something  enormous ;  and  I 
might  think  it  was  something  in  the  variety 
were  it  not  that  all  good  varieties  are  yielding  a 

Sood  deal  alike.  A  friend  suggested  the  other 
ay  that  I  must  have  some  photographs,  for  It 
was  too  good  a  sight  to  be  lost.  Now,  it  would 
not  take  any  very  great  fttretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  conscience  either,  to  get  a  nice  photo, 
and  say  right  under  It  that  it  was  the  result  of 
using  a  certain  brand  of  potato  fertilizer.  We 
did  put  on  Mapes'  potato  maoure  at  the  rate  of 
about  400  lbs.  per  acre  ;  and  the  temptation  is 
very  strong  to  say  that  this  fertilizer,  at  least, 
had  something  to  do  with  It.  But  when  you 
come  to  look  at  the  '*  nothing  **  strip,  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  determine  there  is  no  difference 
whatever.  In  fact,  at  one  point  the  ''  nothing  ** 
looks  about  the  finest  of  any  part  of  our  ground. 
When  I  say  ''nothing **  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  this  means  there  was  no  chemical  fer- 
tilizer applied.  The  ground  was  all  heavily 
manured  with  old  well-rotted  compost  unless  It 
was  where  we  turned  under  rye  and  crimson 
clover. 

We  have  formerly  been  troubled  very  mueh 
with  scab,  especially  where  potatoes  followed 
potatoes  :  but  this  season  we  purchased  a  bar- 
rel of  sulphur,  which  was  drilled  in  with  the 
phosphato.  Where  this  sulphur  was  applied,  so 
far  as  we  have  dug  the  potatoes  they  are  won- 
derfully clean  and  nice.  But  we  can  not  very 
well  tell  until  digging-time  lust  how  much  bet- 
ter the  sulphured  plots  are  than  the  other. 

But  I  want  to  talk  a  little  more  in  regard  to 
farming  in  Northern  Ohio,  Why.  It  would  al- 
most make  a  good  farmer  weep  to  look  over  the 
potato -patches  in  a  great  part  of  our  State  I 
was  going  to  say  it  \sjust  as  much  work  to  take 
eare  of  a  poor  crop  as  it  Is  to  take  care  of  a  good 
one.  Why.  my  friend,  it  Is  a  good  deal  more 
work  to  grow  a  poor  crop.  Some  of  our  pota- 
toes covered  the  ground  so  quickly  that  we 
hardly  had  a  chance  to  put  tno  cultivator  In 
them  at  all.  The  Breed  weeder  did  almost  the 
whole  of  It;  and  I  begin  to  think  now  that  per- 
haps tho  cheapest  wav  In  th*»  world  to  raise  a 
crop  of  potatoes  would  be  to  keep  the  Breed 
weeder  running  over  them  from  the  day  they 


are  planted  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 
Go  through  them,  say  every  third  day.  You 
may  be  inclined  to  say  at  first  that  this  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  work;  but  Just  contrast  it 
with  waiting  till  the  weeds  are  half  an  Inch  high, 
and  then  cultivating  them  with  an  old-fashion- 
ed cultivator,  and  going  at  it  with  a  hoe,  and 
hoeing  out  the  weeds  that  the  cultivator  misses. 
AVhy,  it  is  Just  awful.  My  impression  is  that, 
when  you  let  the  weeds  get  half  an  Inch  high, 
your  potatoes  have  sustained  an  injury  that 
they  will  never  get  over.  Another  thing,  keep- 
ing the  ground  constantly  stirred,  making  it  a 
little  finer  every  time  you  go  over  it,  and,  in 
fact,  stirring  it  every  day  when  it  rains  a  little, 
seems  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  making 
things  grow.  Somebody  said  recently,  that 
growing  crops  need  air  as  much  as  they  do 
rain ;  and  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  shower 
that  is  heavy  enough  to  make  a  little  crust  on 
most  soils  It  cuts  off  the  air.  In  fact,  the  wet 
surface  cuts  off  the  air  to  some  extent.  Now, 
Just  as  soon  as  it  will  do,  stir  up  this  wet  or 
damp  surface;  break  the  crust,  pulverize  the 
lumps,  and,  if  the  shower  is  a  light  one,  stir  the 
wetness  down  into  the  ground  before  It  evapo- 
rates. No  wonder  farming  doesn't  pay.  I  know 
prices  are  low:  but  it  does  not  help  matters  for 
the  farmer  to  become  discouraged,  and  sit  down 
and  let  the  weeds  grow.  His  expenses  are  Just 
the  same  when  he  is  idle  and  when  his  horses 
are  idle  as  when  he  is  at  work.  If  prices  are 
low,  then  cut  down  expenses.    Stop  buying  ex- 

gensive  fertilizers  that  must  be  paid  for  in  cash, 
ave  the  stable  manure  by  the  most  approved 
methods;  and  what  you  lack  in  manure,  make 
up  by  stirring  the  soil  with  the  Breed  weeder  or 
some  equivalent  tool. 

Yesterday  I  visited  a  branch  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  at  Sirongsville,  O.  It  Is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  E  iward  Mohn.  This  place  was  selected 
by  Prof.  Thorn  betause  it  seemed  to  be  about 
the  most  unpromising  piece  of  clay  soil  he  could 
find  in  the  State.  When  I  inquired  the  way  to 
the  experiment  farm  at  the  store,  the  store- 
keeper said  if  young  Mohn  could  succeed  in 
raising  good  crops  there  he  could  grow  them 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Well,  the 
soil  is  poor  —  that  is«  the  average  farmer  would 
call  it  poor;  but  Prof.  Thorn,  when  he  selected 
poor  clay  soil,  selected  a  bright  young  farmer  to 
manage  It;  and  young  Mohn  has  some  very 
nice  looking  crops  of  almost  all  kinds.  How 
did  he  manage?  Why.  he  underdralned  the 
land,  and  then  used  stable  manure.  The  sta- 
ble manured  plots  were  away  ahead  (almost 
every  time)  of  those  where  heavy  applications 
of  commercial  fertilizers  were  used.  The  latter 
show  results.  It  Is  true;  and  with  heavy  appli- 
cations the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  out 
not  equal  to  stable  manure,  and  the  expense  Is 
eoer  so  much  more.  I  ask(*d  friend  Mohn  if 
farmers  around  there  availed  themselves  of  the 
very  valuable  obj<*ct  lessons  that  were  to  be 
found  all  over  the  hundred  acres.  He  said  that, 
while  the  larger  part  of  them  invested  every 
year  In  fertilizers,  scarcely  one  of  them  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  farm  and  see 
w  hat  the  State  Is  doing  for  their  benefit.  Some 
insist  that  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  fertilizer  In 
bags  than  to  haul  out  and  spread  their  own 
barnyard  manure.  A  great  many  find  fault 
with  the  farm  because  he  does  not  manage  to 
raise  bigger  crops — as  if  the  State  hired  him  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  get  large  crops!  A 
great  many  of  his  plots  do  not  contain  enough 
to  pay  for  harvesting  ;  but  these  very  plots 
teach  us  the  most  valuable  lessons.  In  one 
place  they  have  a  nice  stand  of  soja  beans.  The 
dlreetlon  was  to  drill  th^ra  in  as  yon  do  grain. 
Half  of  the  plot  Is  almost  smothered  with  weeds, 
while  the  other  half  is  almost  perfectly  clean. 
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and  jet  there  has  been  no  weeding  or  cultivat- 
ing done  on  either  of  them.  One  half  was  put 
on  a  piece  where  all  kinds  of  weeds  went  to 
seed  last  year.  The  other  half  is  where  clover 
sod  was  turned  under.  Now,  this  piece  of  soja 
beans  gave  me  an  object-lesson  that  was  worth 
going. miles  to  see.  You  can  so  manage  your 
ground  that  many  crops  can  be  grown  without 
any  cultivating  or  weed  -pulling. 

A  good  many  have  found  fault  because  the 
State  pavs  the  manager  so  large  a  salary  com- 
pared with  what  the  average  farmers  around 
nim  get  on  their  farms.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  salary  is;  but  I  do  know  that  young  Mohn 
has  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  to  do  — especially 
brain  work.  To  keep  his  plots  nicely  labeled, 
and  to  record  in  proper  books  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  each  oue,  it  seems  to  me  id  more  than 
one  man  can  well  do.  He  told  me  that,  besides 
working  hard  all  day  in  the  lields,  he  had  fre- 
quently worked  at  his  books  until  12  o'clock  at 
night  to  carry  out  fully  the  instructions  given 
him.  What  in  the  world  is  the  reason  that 
farmers  should  have  a  hostile  spirit  toward  the 
experiment  stations,  weather  bureaus,  etc.,  when 
the  State  is  doing  so  much  to  get  farmers  out  of 
old  ruts,  and  to  induce  them  to  work  intelli- 
gently ? 

I  omitted  mentioning  In  the  proper  place, 
that,  while  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  1  looked  through 
their  very  complete  cellars  for  storing  potatoes. 
The  first  apartment  Is  a  room  inside  or  a  cellar 
under  the  barn.  If  you  want  a  place  where  you 
can  keep  a  cellar  from  warming  up  in  hot  wea- 
ther, it  ought  to  be  a  tight  inclosure  inside  of 
the  cellar  proper.  We  found  potatoes  in  this 
room  in  such  good  condition  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  almosi  all  that 
could  be  desired;  but  after  I  went  into  the  cold- 
storage  cellar  adjoining,  and  saw  potatoes  there 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  Just  been  dug,  when 
they  had  really  been  there  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  I  began  to  think  the  cold-storage  room 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  after  all  for  one  who 
grows  and  sells  seed  potatoes.  The  tempera- 
ture had  been  kept  between  30  and  40  degrees,  if 
I  remember  correctly.  Now,  this  cold-storage 
room  was  a  very  simple  affair.  You  first  make 
a  tight  room,  it  ought  to  be  almost  air-tight. 
Have  the  ceiling  so  high  that  there  will  be 
room  for  a  large  box  or  vat,  to  be  supported 
overhead,  to  contain  the  ice.  This  ice-box  is 
water-tight.  One  corner  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  others,  and  has  a  drip-pipe  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  melted  Ice.  This  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  Hot  air  rises  to  the  ceiling  of  any  room; 
but  cold  air  falls  to  the  floor ;  therefore  the 
cooline-material  must  be  placed  near  the  ceil- 
ing. As  long  as  there  is  ice  in  this  box  over 
your  head,  the  temperature  of  the  room  re- 
mains but  little  above  the  melting-point  of  ice. 
Prof.  Green  told  me  there  was  no  trouble  in 
keeping  apples,  potatoes,  or  aimon  any  thing 
else;  but  tne  great  drawback  is,  when  you  take 
things  out  of  this  room,  and  expose  them  to  a 
summer  temperature,  they  decay  much  quicker 
than  where  kept  in  a  cellar  where  no  ice  is 
used.  I  presume  potatoes  should  be  planted 
pretty  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  cold- 
storage  room. 

A  GLIMPSB  OF  THE  VBGKTABLB-WAOON  BBU>NGINO 

TO  J.  W.  NICODBirUS,  NBWGOMXRSTOWN,  OHIO. 

AliSO  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  WORK,  WRITTBN 

BY  B.  B.  SMOCK,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

THE  NBWGOMER8TOWN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

The  cut  represents  the  delivery  wairon  for  the 
vegetable  farm  of  Nicodemus  and  family,  Newcom- 
erstowD,  O. 

Four  years  ago  Jown  W.  Nicodemus,  plasterer 
and  brick  mason,  deemed  himself  happy  when  he 
found  his    surplus    earnings   for  a  dozen  years 


amounted  to  one  hundred  dollars;  be  If  now  the 


proud  possessor  of  a  magnificent  river-bottom  gar- 
den of  nearly  half  a  hundred  acres,  located  witBln 
the  corporation  limits,  and  upon  which  debt  has  no 


incumbrauces.  From  his  earliest  youth  ^^Nid^,** 
as  he  is  famlliarlv  called,  had  known  naught  bnt 
the  oiosest  privation  and  the  severest  toll ;  but  be 
came  through  these  years  of  discourafllDg  appren- 
ticeship light  heurted,  sober,  industrious,  honest 
His  first  good  fortune  jras  In  his  marriage;  his  sec- 
ond, his  children,  of  which  be  has  two,  both^f 
whom  appear  in  the  picture. 

Anna,  aged  twenty,  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  wag- 
on. In  the  act  of  hanging  to  a  customer  a  basket  of 
lettuoe.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  In  favor  of  this 
splendid  little  lady.  She  has  beautv  of  form  and 
manner;  she  is  richly  endowed  intelleotually;  she 
cultivates  a  high  taste  for  music;  she  apparently 
given  no  thouflrbt.  tu  the  lighter  amusements  of 
youth,  but,  with  the  unoonsciousness  of  a  child,  she 
firoes  about  her  work;  the  embodiment  of  the  kind- 
ly spirit  of  home,  the  encouraging  genius  of  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  and,  abore  all.  In  a  businest 
sense,  the  oonfldentlal  adviser  of  a  large  circle  of 
friendly  patrons  on  matters  pertalninir  to  garden 
products.  Her  father  never  tires  of  teUlng  what 
"Annie  has  done  for  all  of  us." 

Oscar,  a  promising  youth  of  sixteen,  is  standing 
near  the  front  end  of  the  wagon,  handing  to  anoth- 
er customer  a  bunch  of  radishes.  Oscar  Is  not  yet 
through  school,  where  he  holds  an  honorable  place; 
however,  he  is  developing  a  deep  interest  ui  the 
heavier  work  about  the  farm,  and  manages  the 
tasks  assigned  to  him  with  a  discretion  far  above 
his  years.  He  will  soon  have  charge  of  an  addition- 
ai  delivery  wagon,  which  the  growing  business  of  a 
growing  town  and  ugirowing  garden  demand  His 
natural  endowments  are  equal  to  those  of  his  sister. 
Quick  to  learn,  anxious  to  do,  frank  and  honest,  he  I 
controls  the  destinies  of  a  bright  and  noble  future.  i 

Mrs.  Nicodemus  is  the  peer  of  her  husband  and 
children,  a  master  in  the  management  of  her  home,  i 
and  her  poultry  is  sought  after  bv  all  who  can  ap-  I 
predate  the  merits  of  a  good  table.  She  is  entitled  i 
to  a  full  share  of  credit  In  the  remarkable  prosper-  I 
Ity  of  iier  family. 

The  personals  of  this  account  would  be  Incom- 
plete if  no  mention  were  made  of  Grandma  Nicode- 
mus, now  In  her  eighty-eighth  year.  She  Is  not  an 
Invalid.  She  possesses  the  true  will  power  of  Ger- 
many. Three  years  ago  she  paid  no  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  her  son,  but  went  out  into  the  fleld,  and  in 
one  day  picked  one  hundred  and  four  quarts  of 
strawberries,  while  this  jesa  she  has  not  Dcwn  per- 
mitted to  work  in  the  fkm;  yet  she  persists  In  doing 
full  service  in  the  kitonen. 

The  Nicodemus  gardens  are  located  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  River.  The  bottoms  are 
elevated,  sandy,  slightly  rolling,  naturally  feitlle. 
and  have  been  continually  renewed  with  stable 
manure  and  by  cloVer  culture.  They  cover  in  all 
nearly  sixty  acres.  This  year  there  are  nearly  sev- 
enteen acres  in  berries  and  vegetables^  On  the 
north  the  garden  Is  bounded  by  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Newcomerstown.  Here  are  greenhouAes 
and  hotbeds  with  extensive  contrivances  for  steam 
heating.  Near  the  boiler-room  stands  a  180-barrel 
water-tank  which  is  kept  filled  by  a  LS-footaermoter. 
This  machine  also  grinds  corn,  chops  feed,  and  cuts 
straw  and  fodder.  Bast  of  the  buildings  are  the 
vegetable-lots  where  are  growing  In  almost  tropical 
prof  ui>ion  peas,  beats,  beans,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  onions,  rhubarb,  celery,  sweet 

e:)tatoe8,  asparagus,  and  other  garden  plants, 
ven  the  daily  deliveries  do  not  seem  to  reduce  the 
quantity.  To  the  south,  stretching  away  to  the 
river,  are  fields  of  melons,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
com.  Interspered  among  these,  and  in  places 
deemed  the  most  favorable,  are  growing  1 J^  acres  of 
raspberries  and  2hi  acres  of  strawberries. 

Tne  proprietor  was  quite  hopeful,  when  he  set 
out  the  raspberries;  but.  through  some  <3ause  un- 
known to  him,  they  grew  healthy  in  vine  but  with- 
out fruit:  however,  this  year  they  have  yielded  him 
106  bushels,  which  were  placed  on  the  market  at 
tl.02  per  bushel  This  was  the  last  vear  of  their 
probation,  and  the  sojrthe  had  been  sharpeoed  for 
their  destruction.  They  will  remain.  The  three 
chief  varieties  are  the  Gregg,  the  Hillbonn,  and  the 
Souhegan. 

It  may  be  that  the  backwardness  of  the  raspber- 
ries is  due  to  the  fact  that  chief  attention  has  oeen 


pale 
has 


id  to  the  strawberry.     Here  It  is  that  the  money 
been  made.   This  year  MO  bushels  have  been 
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sold  from  the  waflron,  netting  1480.  The  largest 
day's  sales  were  87  bushels.  The  entire  crop  sold  at 
an  average  of  tl.80  per  bushel,  net  Mr.  NIcodemus 
has  given  speoial  attention  totbeadaptHbllllty  of 
different  varieties  to  soil,  having  tried  tne  Bubach, 
Parker  Earle.  Haverland,  Sterling,  Warfleld,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  the  Marshall  and  Tlmbrell.  While 
he  has  placed  none  of  the  latter  on  the  market,  yet 
the  few  baskets  with  which  he  has  complimented 
his  friends  present  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
color  s  t  often  attributed  to  them  in  this  Journal; 
however,  he  can  speak  more  to  the  point  next  year, 
as  he  will  have  half  an  acre  to  test  from.  He  gives 
the  highest  recommendation  to  the  Bubaoh  and  to 
the  Parker  Earle,  they  growing  larger,  firmer,  ap- 
pearing better  upon  reaching  tne  market,  and  filv- 
ing  a  better  satisfaction  to  his  home  patrons,  where, 
by  the  way,  he  sells  his  produce. 

Just  as  human  nature  has  inherited  a  hatred  of 
snakes,  so  has  it  inherited  a  love  for  a  garden;  and 
one  never  tires  in  wandering  through  tbis  beautiful 
garden  in  this  most  beautiful  valley  The  garden 
itself  greets  a  visitor  as  though  conscious  of  its 
mission  in  the  fulfillment  of  promise,  and  the  pro- 
prietor emphasizes  that  greeting  by  placing  before 
the  visitor  the  richest  fruit  of  the  garden  with  the 
bluff,  hearty  injunction  to  '*  eat  and  be  filled." 

Newcomerstown,  Ohio.  B.  B.  Smock. 

Th«»  wagon  shown  In  the  cat  was  purchased, 
I  think,  of  the  Ohio  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
As  nearly  a^  I  can  recollect,  the  expense  was 
only  about  175.00.  Friend  Nicodemus  said  they 
made  it  over  a  little,  I  believe,  in  order  to  suit 
his  special  pnrpo«!e.  An  account  of  my  visit 
to  friend  N.  will  be  found  on  page  201,  Glean- 
ings for  March  1, 1894. 

WHITTAKKB   qN IONS— PLANTING   THEM  EARLY. 

Our  Whittaker  onions  are  now  ripe,  and  most 
of  them  gathered.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Martin,  the 
introducer,  asking  him  why  they  could  not  be 
planted  now  instead  of  waiting  till  September 
or  October.    Below  Is  his  reply: 

Tou  can  plant  your  onions  Just  now,  and  they  will 
be  safe,  and  really  safer  than  anywhere  else;  but 
they  will  not  start  for  a  long  time  yet,  i^nd  you  will 
have  the  ground  to  cultivate  to  Keep  the  weeds 
down:  butif  you  wait  till  wheat-seeding  time  you 
can  set  them  in  freshly  prepared  soil  that  may  now 
be  in  potatoes,  and  the  crop  notget  ripe. 

Mercersburg,  Pa.,  July  a        DR.  T.  M.  Martin. 

Vury  likely  friend  Martin  Is  correct.  If  the 
onions  do  not  commence  to  grow  until  cool 
weather,  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  to  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the.ground  free  from  weeds; 
and  then  his  point  of  putting  them  in  where 

E  Ota  toes  have  been  dug  is  a  good  one.  Ours 
ave  given  us  the  finest  crop  ofiarge  soli()  firm 
onions  we  ever  raised  before  on  the  same 
amount  of  ground.  About  a  year  ago  Dr.  M. 
advised  us  to  plant  the  onions  about  the  time 
farmers  were  sowing  wheat.  Probably  this 
will  be  the  best  time. 

WHAT  TO  PLANT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  JULY. 

Almost  every  thing  mentioned  on  page  511  in 
our  last  issue,  calculating,  of  course,  on  two 
weeks  later  on  things  that  are  liable  to  be  cut 
off  by  early  frost.  Those  who  are  going  to  put 
in  crimson  clover  should  get  It  into  the  ground 
during  the  next  30  days  if  possible— that  is,  for 
northern  localities.  Last  season  it  seemed  to 
do  better  when  sown  with  buckwheat,  or  cul- 
tivated in  with  early  sweet  corn;  but  with  the 
ample  rains  we  are  having  in  our  locality  it 
would,  without  question,  get  a  good  start,  even 
without  any  shade  or  protection.  Some  more 
experiments  In  this  line  are  needed. 

All  kinds  of  forage-plants  or  green  stuffs  to 
turn  under  can  be  put  in  now.  Everybody 
knows  about  sweet  corn  for  fodder,  but  every- 
body does  not  know  about  Essex  rape,  cow  peas, 
soja  beans,  Kafir  corn.  etc.  If  you  don't  do 
any  thing  more,  you  had  better  have  a  little 
patch  in  your  garden  to  see  how  the  new  plants 


—especially  the  leguminous— behave  in  your 
locality.  Of  course,  the  bean  family  would  be 
likely  to  be  cut  by  frost  before  the  seeds  ripen. 
The  Essex  rape,  however,  will  stand  as  maeh 
frost  as  almost  any  other  plant  known  unless  it 
be  seven-top  turnip.  This,  ordinarily,  stands 
out  green  all  winter  long. 

Celery-plants  can  be  pnt  out  until  the  first  of 
August.  In  fact,  with  good  rich  garden  ground 
one  may  get  nice  celery,  if  he  has  good  strong 
transplanted  plants  to  put  out.  almost  any  time 
in  the  month  of  August.  If  yon  do  not  have 
abundant  rains,  of  course  you  will  have  to  sup- 


ply the  needful  water. 
Itisi 


a  very  good  Ume  now,  if  you  have  good 
strong  plants,  for  setting  out  late  cabbage.  If 
you  are  working  on  high -pressure  gardeninf, 
something  should  go  into  every  piece  of  ground 
the  very  day  it  can  conveniently  be  cleared  of 
the  former  crop.  With  the  rains  we  are  now 
having  here,  I  should  call  the  middle  ofJoly 
the  very  best  month  in  the  year  to  set  out 
strawberry  pi  ants.  I  know  a  good  manv  do 
not  agree  with  me;  but  on  our  rich  grounds  we 
put  out  strawberries  all  the  time  during  the 
summer  months;  and  when  it  rains  enough  so 
as  to  get  them  started,  we  have  always  found 
the  earlier  the  better— that  is,  after  we  can  get 
good  strong  well-rooted  new  plants. 

THE  MAB8HALL  8TKAWBEBBT. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  a  good  deal  of  this 
variety,  even  If  It  does  not  bear  such  loads  of 
berries  as  the  Haverland,  Parker  Earle,  and 
some  others.  At  present  writing,  July  14,  the 
bed  across  the  street  from  where  i  write  Is  still 
bearing  nice  handsome  berries;  and  there  have 
been  more  or  less  berries  every  week  since  the 
last  of  March,  It  was  protected  by  glass  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  winter,  mind  you.  and 
therefore  commenced  fruiting  in  March.  Now. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  i^ecnllarltyof 
the  Marshall,  or  whether  it  was  the  very  rich 
ground  and  speciiEil  treatment.  As  it  Is  a  per- 
fect variety,  we  do  not  need  to  bother  with  any 
other  kind  to  put  with  it. 


Special  Notices  io  the  Line  of  Qardeaiiis,etc. 

B3^  A.  I.  Root. 

MAVLB'S    THQROtJOHBRBD    POTATOB8;  86    BARRBT^ 
FROM  1,  HARVB8TBO  AT  OOU>8BORO,  B,  C 

Friend  Root:— The  barret  of  Thoroughbred  pota- 
toes you  had  Mr.  Maule  send  me,  to  grow  under  con- 
tract for  you  so  as  t()  plant  product  and  grow  a 
second  crop,  are  all  dug.  They  were  all  fully  ma- 
tured July  1st.  I  grew  from  the  barrel  planted  in 
March,  88  barrels  of  very  pretty  potatoes.  They  are 
fully  oure4,  solid,  and  firm,  with  many  of  them 
now  showing  sprouts  at  the  seed  ends.  There  wiU 
he  no  more  trouble  to  get  these  potatoes  to  oome 
up.  if  planted  deep  enough  to  prevent  heat  of  sun 
penetrating  to  seed  pieces,  after  they  are  planted, 
than  it  is  to  get  last  year's  crop  to  sprout  in  spring. 
They  should  )  e  planted  three  or  four  Inches  deep 
in  mellow  soil,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  spront 
Harrow  or  drag  off  ridges  till  potatoes  are  only 
about  two  inches  under  ground. 

Cultivate  rapidly  after  they  oome  up.  and  it  will 
be  no  trouble  to  grow  a  second  crop  in  northern 
latitudes,  planted  any  time  prior  to  August  10,  and 
in  Middle  and  Southern  States  any  time  prior  to 
September  1st.  The  great  value  In  toe  second  crop 
lies  in  getting  large-sized  tubers  that  will  be  Immft- 
ture  at  diirging,  so  they  will  Hpen  after  they  are 
housed.  If  the  second  crop  matures  its  tut>eT8they 
are  no  better  for  seed  in  the  following  spring  than 
first  crop  are.  This  is  Prof.  W.  F.  Maasey's  state- 
ment, and  I  agree  with  him. 

As  you  can  see,  from  the  fact  I  grew  86  barrels 
from  one  of  seed,  the  Thoroughbreds  are  wonderful 
yielders;  and,  by  the  way.  it  is  the  only  high-priced 
potato  Mr.  Maule  has  introduced  that  were  of  any 
value  here.  I  tested  his  Froemans  and|Iri8h  DaisieB. 
Digitized  by  LjOOQ  l€ 
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Nettber  was  of  special  merit  here;  but  the  Thor- 
oughbreds are  A  No.  1  indeed. 

Bro.  EU>ot,  the  White  Bliss  Triumphs  1  offer  for  seed 
ftt  18.00  a  barrel  are  specially  oured,  and  hurdt*ned 
up,  and  are  guaranteed  to  sprout  when  planted  for 
Beoond  crop;  while'  the  market  potatoes  at  tl.60  in 
ClsTelaod,  while  fully  matured  tubeis,  are  not  cur- 
ed, and  when  out  and  planted  in  hoc  summer  for 
seed  will  rot  before  sproutiuK*  therefore  are  worth- 
less to  planters  Abbott  L.  Swibson. 

GoldBboro.  N.  C. 

Now,  friends,  I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
•econd-crop  business,  only  I  know  it  works  all  right 
in  friend  Swinson's  locality;  and  the  second  crop  of 
White  Bliss  has  viven  u*«  the  earliest  potatoes  we 
erer  raised  In  the  world.  We  have  ordered  the  crop 
of  potato<rs  aU  shipped  here  to  us;  and  if  any  of  you 
want  to  try  your  hand  at  raising  a  second  crop,  as  I 
am  going  to  do,  we  will  mnke  you  a  special  low 
price  on  thesc)  Thoroughbreds,  as  it  is  an  experi- 
ment. They  oan  be  shipped  from  our  plaoe  here  or 
from  ft  lend  Swinson's 


8BBD  POTATOB8   FOB  8B0OND  CROP. 

We  are  now  supplied  with  a  good  lot  of  Thorough- 
breds, grown  and  prepared  by  A.  L.  Swinson— see 
page  M8— to  be  planted  for  second  crop.  He  says 
tbey  will  grow  without  any  trouble  in  northern 
latitudes  if  planted  prior  to  Aug.  10.  I  should,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  have  them  put  in  now  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Prices:  1  lb.,  postpaid  by  maU,tl.OO;  8  Rm., 
postpaid.  C8.00;  H  peck,  hf  freight  or  express,  $1.00; 
peck,  tL76:  %  bushel,  S8.0C;  bushel,  86.00;  barrel  of 
11  peckM,  $12.60,  and  Glbam ings  sent  one  year  for 
everv  dollar  sent  us  for  Maule's  Thoroughbreds. 
Or.  if  you  choose,  we  will  send  a  dollar's  worth  of 
potatoes  at  above  rates  to  every  one  who  sends  a 
dollar  for  Oleamngs.  We  can  also  furnish  White 
Bliss  Triumph  Doutoes  to  plant  for  second  crop. 
I  lb.  by  mnil.  25  ou. ;  8  lbs.  by  mail,  00  oU. ;  H  peck 
by  freight,  60  ot-i.;  peck,  90  ois.:  H  bushel,  $1.60; 
buj-bel,  $2.60;  barrel  of  11  peeks,  t8.(0. 

This  matter  of  irrowing  second-crop  potatoes  as 
far  noith  as  this  is  a  rather  new  thing  nere;  but  I 
am  told  that  Waldo  F.  Bmwn,  In  Southern  Ohio,  has 
for  years  grown  excellent  seoond  crops  of  the  Barly 
Ohio  and  other  early  i>otatoeB.  These  second-crop 
potatoes  are  worth  very  much  more  than  others  to 
winter  over,  because  they  are  not  matured  until 
dose  on  to  cold  weather.  My  impression  is,  that  all 
early  and  extrarearly  seed  potatoes  should,  foi  gen- 
eral plantinfT.  be  second  crop,  or.  at  leatt,  they  should 
be  potatoes  from  a  orop  ptaaced  not  earlier  'than 
July.  We  know  very  well  that  old  potatoes  will 
give  good  results  when  planted  in  July,  for  Wilbur 
Fenn  has  been  getting  large  crops  of  potatoes  year 
after  year  in  just  this  way.  His  Monroe  Seedling 
potatotrs.  grown  from  a  crop  planted  the  6th  of  July 
last  are  at  this  date,  July  14,  very  nice  table  pota- 
toes. At  this  writing  we  have  lust  one  bushel  left. 
I  hardly  need  add  that  our  old  potatoes  are  now 
practii^Uy  all  planted  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

WHITB  MULTIPLIBB  AMD  WHITTAEBB  OBIONS. 

These  are  now  harvested,  and  we  have  a  beautiful 
orop  that  we  offer  at  reduoed  prices;  viz.,  iO  cts. 
per  quart:  70  cts.  per  peck;  f2JM)  per  bushel.  Com- 
pare these  prices  with  those  on  potato  onions  and 
multipliers  iu  vour  seed  catalogs.  Now  please 
remember  that,  if  yuu  want  to  raise  bia  onions  next 
season,  you  want  to  purchase  the  smallest  ones.  If 
you  want  to  raise  little  onions  to  plant  again  you 
will  need  to  order  the  big  onions.  If  you  piaut 
medium  sixe,  part  of  them  will  grow  big,  and  part 
of  them  will  split  up  into  small  ones.  If  you  order 
them  big,  little,  and  medium,  just  as  they  oume, 
you  can  sort  them  yourself.  1  f  convenient,  you  had 
better  plant  the  little  ones,  medium  size,  and  large 
ones,  each  by  Itself;  then  when  you  come  to  gather 
your  orop  you  will  be  more  likely  to  have  the  dilTer* 
ent  sixes  by  themselves.  These  are  beautiful  hard 
onions,  atkd  are  excellent  keepers.  In  fact,  they 
have  arlven  us  less  trouble  to  keep  over  winter  than 
any  other  onion  we  ever  handlf^,  and  there  is  very 
little  sprouting.  On  our  grounds  they  will  winter 
perfectly  outdoors.  We  have  grown  tnem  on  the 
creek  bottom  and  on  high  ground  For  extra-early 
onions,  and  for  bunch  onions  for  the  market,  it 
seems  to  me  tbey  are  the  easiest  to  manage  of  any 
thingr  in  the  onion  line. 

We  have  also  a  beautiful  lotof  winter  or  Egyptian 
onion-sets.   These  can  be  planted  at  any  time,  will 


Sow  anywhere*  and  stand  any  winter.  In  fact, 
ey  win  keep  growing  right  in  the  same  spot  year 
after  year,  without  any  care  of  cultivation.  Rich 
ground  and  heavy  manuring  will,  of  course,  make 
them  finer  and  laiyer.  We  can  furnish  these,  either 
large  or  small  sized  sets,  6  cts.  per  quart;  peck,  86 
cts. ;  bushel,  $1 00.  If  onions  or  onion-sets  are  want- 
ed by  mall,  add  10  cts.  per  quart  for  postage. 


THE  HUT  CtJLTURlST. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  bright  new  book  by 
Andrew  8.  Fuller,  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York.  Price,  by  mall,  $1.60.  The  book 
contains  290  pages,  and  Ih  illustrated  by  over  100 
cuts.  It  Is  said  that  great  quantities  of  nuts  are 
annually  Imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  nuts 
that  might  be  grown  right  here  in  our  own  country. 
I  presume  it  would  pay  any  one  who  is  Interested 
in  this  new  Industry  or  nu^growlng  to  obtain  the 
book.  It  muy  be  ordered  from  our  office  at  the 
above  price.  Any  one  who  has  read  Fuller's  Grape 
Oulturist  need  not  be  told  that  friend  Fuller  has  a 
wonderful  talent  for  making  things  plain.  He  also 
gives  us  the  honest  truth  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter  of  nut  culture;  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
new  nuts  make  a  pretty  vivid  contrast  to  some  of 
the  statements  in  the  catalogs. 


COJiVEJITlOV  V0TICS8. 

Ifr.  Editor :~The  fixing  of  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  at  Lincoln,  Neb,,  has  been 
left  by  the  Executive  Oommitteewith  the  Nebraska 
bee-keepers,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  arrange 
for  reduced  railroad  rates;  and  in  a  letter  Just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  L.  D.  Stillson, of  York,  Neb, sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  State  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, who  has  the  matter  in  oharge,  he  says:  "I 
have  bet'n  to  Omaha  to  see  the  railroad  people,  who 
promised  to  let  me  know  July  1st:  but  no  ^atlsfao- 
tion  yet  as  to  rates  or  dates.  I  will  write  you  at  the 
earliest  moment  when  I  li  now  the  dates.  They  gave 
me  dates  for  our  Horticultural  meeting  more  than 
ninety  days  before  the  meeting." 

I  WHS  hoping  to  get  the  program  in  all  the  July 
bee-journHls,  but  have  waited  so  as  to  get  the  time 
set.  So  far  as  arranged  for,  the  following  can  be 
announced: 

The  Past  and  Future  of  Bee-keeping.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Heater,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Bee-keepers'  Exchange.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Clar- 
mont,  Cal. 

The  Wild  Bees  of  Nebraska.  Prof.  Lawrenoe 
Bruner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Improvements  in  Bee  Culture.  E.  R.  Boot,  Me- 
dina, Ohio 

Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Nebraska.  L.  D.  Stil- 
son,  York,  Neb. 

The  Union  and  Amalgamation.  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, San  Diego,  Cal. 

Economic  Value  of  Bees  and  their  Products.  C 
P.  Dadant  Hamilton.  III. 

Artificial  Heat,  and  Pure  Air,  properly  applied  in 
Wintering.    R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont. 

The  Honey-producer  and  Supply-dealer.  Rev.  B. 
T.  Abbott,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 

An  Original  Poem.  Hon.  Eugene  Seoor,  Forest 
City,  Iowa. 

Importance  of  Watering  in  the  Apiary.  Hon.  E. 
Whitcomb.  Friend.  Neb. 

Honey  Adulteration  and  Commission  Men.  Geo. 
W.  York.  Chicago,  III. 

Sweet  Clover  as  a  Honey-producing  Plant.  Wm. 
Stolly,  Grand  Lsland,  Neb. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  1.  Root,  will  give  us  an  ad- 
dress, and  it  Is  expected  that  Somnambulist  will  be 
present  with  one  of  her  Inimitable  papers:  but  as 
she  seems  to  be  asleep  at  present  I  nave  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  subject  of  ft. 

It  Is  the  present  Intention  to  devote  most  of  the 
second  evening's  session  to  an  address  of  welcome 
bv  the  Hon.  Geo.  £.  McLean,  Chancellor  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Cnirerity.  with  a  response  by  Hon. 
Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa.  The  Hon.  Alvln  Saunders, 
an  old-time  bee-keeper,  and  a  war  governor  of  Ne- 
braska, will  also  address  the  convention;  and  If  time 
will  permit,  other  addresses  will  be  made  or  papers 
read.  A.  B.  Masou,  Sec. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
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HMD  WORDS  FROM  ODB  CDSTOMERS. 

The  extractor  is  a  grood  one.  and  the  comb  foun- 
dation is  just  splendid— no  fishbone.  Gleanings  is 
better  and  better  ali  the  while.  I  know  it  is  the 
cheapest  reading,  except  the  Bible.    W.  B.  Bakeb. 

Saint  Joseph,  La.,  June  U. 

I  received  my  goods  last  Thursday.  They  were 
ali  In  jrood condition.  I  am  well  pleased  with  them. 
The  Crane  smoker  is  a  **  dandy.**  It  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  tried  I  will  recommend  it  to  all  bee- 
keepers. W.  O.  Karns. 

Kittanninir,  Pa.,  Apr.  327. 

r 
FROM  THE  IDAHO  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  hives  and  ail  came  in  good  order.  How  you 
can  furnish  so  much  for  the  money  is  a  wonder  to 
me.  Tlie  queen  is  a  beauty.  I  haa  no  trouble  in 
Introducing  her.  J.  M.  Aldrich. 

Moscow,  Idaho,  May  26. 

THAT  NEW-PROCESS  FOUNDATION. 

The  goods  came  safely  to  hand,  but  were  a  long 
time  on  the  road.  Opened  entirdy  satisfactory,  and 
I  must  say  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  method  of 
business.  I  think  the  foundatlan  made  by  your 
improved  method  is  much  superior  to  all  others. 

Alphin,  Va.,  May  5; P.  L  Huffman. 

Our  family  have  decided  that  the  septum  in  the 
honey-comb  drawn  out  from  the  new  process  foun- 
dation is  tougher  than  in  that  made  in  the  old  way. 
Are  we  right  about  this  ?  James  L.  Hot al. 

Spring  City,  Tenn. 

[You  are  correct  in  regard  to  the  new-process 
foundation.  While  it  is  tougher  it  seems  to  be 
more  readily  worked  by  the  bees.] 

The  stencils  are  received,  and  my  hives  are  now 
all  numbered,  so  now  perhaps  I  shall  get  my  own 
sacks  back  when  people  borrow  mine.  It  saves  the 
trouble  of  telling  them  that  they  were  not  returned. 
No.  0  gristmill  is  at  hand,  and  it  Is  just  thing  to 
make  graham  flour  with.  And  that  is  not  all. 
These  things  were  only  a  little  over  half  what  they 
would  have  cost  me  here;  and  I  am  informed  there 
is  still  «0  cts.  to  my  credit.  Jas.  Pratt. 

Cummiusville,  Neb^ 

FROM  A  VERY  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

My  little  girl,  three  years  old  on  the  22d,  has  just 
climbed  on  my  knee,  and  says,  "  Give  mv  love  to 
the  man  who  makes  the  beehives."  Our  little  boy 
was  born  the  same  day  your  little  grand-daughter 
was— Sept.  29.  I  reckon  vou  think  that  fellow  Tur- 
ner must  be  a  mighty  big  fool  to  be  writing  such 
stuff  to  you,  but  you  see  I  know  you  and  all  your 
family,  and  want  you  to  know  mine.  But  I  fear  I 
may  tire  you.  If  I  have  already;  don't  re^ad  another 
word,  but  throw  this  letter  behind  the  fire  and 
thereby  rid  your  dear  good  old  self  from  any  bother 
it  gives  you.  I  never  read,  a  word  about  bees  and 
bee-keeping  in  my  life  till  last  summer,  when  you 
sent  me  a  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  with  the  hives 
I  ordered  from  you  (which,  by  the  wa^ ,  came  to 
hand  O.  K.  and  gave  perfect  satisfaction).  Last 
June  a  little  swarm  of  bees  came  to  our  house.  I 
nailed  up  a  box  and  put  them  in  it,  but  they  left 
that  evening  and  went  to  the  woods.  But  I  follow- 
ed and  saw  them  go  into  a  tree;  and.  without  veil 
or  smoke,  I  cut  that  tree  down  and  split  it  open  and 
drove  those  bees  back  into  my  box.  I  had  never 
seen  it  done  or  read  how  it  should  be  done:  but  I 
did  it;  and  those  bees  are  alive,  and  were  flying  out 
lively  to-day.  I  put  them  in  your  Dovetailed  hive; 
also  three  other  swarms  that  I  bought  last  August. 
I  have  a  kind  neighbor  who  lends  me  Oleanings 
since  then,  and  I  learned  from  them  how  to  transfer. 

I  wish  you  had  not  said  it  is  no  use  to  apply  for 
work  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees,  for  then  I 
might  have  been,  like  Mr.  Calvert,  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  L.  A.  Turner. 

Levy,  Va.,  Feb.  2fi 

OUR    strawberry -BOOK  AND    TERRY'S    TEACHINGS 
CZ:4  APPLY  TO  THE  CLIMATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  strawberries  have  done  gloriously.  I  have 
sold  from  my  one-fourth  acre  so  far  2088  one-pound 
baskets  (full  weight),  which  netted  me  exactly 
$185.00,  and  there  will  be  one  or  two  small  pickings 
yet.    I  estimate  60  to  76  baskets  more.    This  does 


not  include  the  berries  we  used  at  the  table  and 
those  given  away.    1 1  may  satisfy  you  to  hear  that  I 
followed  Terry's  teachings  almost  to  the  letter. 
Merced,  Cai.,  May  20  A.  J.  Hessk. 

[This  furnishes  an  important  fact.  I  have  often 
been  asked  whether  Terry's  plan  of  growing  straw- 
berries was  applicable  to  California  and  other  cli- 
mates as  well  as  to  our  own;  and  I  have  always  felt 
a  little  anxious  to  know  how  it  wa«>  in  real  practice. 
Well,  if  his  teachings  apply  in  Calfomla  I  think 
they  will  amost  anywhere  else.  Where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  heavy  crops  of  clover  I  would  advise  buminf 
under  any  other  leguminous  plant.] 


NORTHERN-OBOWN   POTATOES  FOB  TABLE  USE  AXD 
SEED,  ETa 

PHend  Boot:— Some  time  ago  you  threatened  to 
let  up  on  your  potato  talk.  I  see,  however,  yoa 
have  not  done  it  to  any  great  extent,  and  dont  yoa 
do  it  either,  as  about  eight  out  of  ten  bee-keepers 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  potatoes.  Ety  the 
way,  did  you  ever  use  any  northern  grown  seed? 
ana  if  so,  did  you  observe  the  difference  In  yield 
and  quality?  Our  best  growers  here  use  seed 
northern  grown.  For  table  use  they  are  far  superi- 
or to  those  grown  here,  and  much  superior  to  the 
famous  Coloradoea  I  have  85  acres  planted  to  Bftr 
ly  Ohios  from  seed  grown  in  Northwest  Minnesota. 
The  freight  on  the  carload  was  SllO.  If  you  ever 
use  northern-grown  seed,  order  them  yourself  from 
the  grower,  as  all  potatoes  that  are  called  **  north- 
ern-grown "  are  not  unless  you  are  sure  of  your 
man. 

The  one  pound  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  that  my 
friend  Lipp  got  of  you.  he  reports  as  bein^  in  looks 
far  ahead  of  any  of  his  other  potatoes,  and  be  bfts 
several  acres ;  but  they  are  so  precious  he  would 
not  dig  into  t^em,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  one 
single  potato.'  The  one  pound  made  26  hills,  and 
every  piece  grew.  BL  F.  Tathas. 

Bossvillft,  Kas.,  June  17. 

[The  New  Queen  potatoes  grown  by  T.  B.  Teny 
last  season  are  from  seed  he  purchased  in  Maine. 
I  believe  he  reports  better  success,  as  a  rule,  from 
northern-grown  seed.  The  potatoes  we  get  from 
Manum  oould  be  called  "  Northern-grown,"  I  sup- 
pose. Now,  is  there  not  some  one  among  our  bee- 
keepers in  the  State  of  Maine  or  adjoining  States 
who  is  also  a  grower  of  potatoes  for  seed  or  potatoes 
for  table  use  ?  and  will  he  please  stand  up  and  tell 
us  how  many  he  will  be  likely  to  have,  and  some- 
thing about  the  prioe  he  expeots  for  them.] 

THE  TRAMP   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Root:— I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
your  articles  on  the  question  of  tramps.  IfuUy 
agree  with  your  idea  that  it  is  wrong,  and  eDCoa^ 
aging  idleness,  for  Christian  people  to  feed  them.  I 
have  been  overseer  of  the  poor  for  18  years  ft»r  thb 
oitv,  which  has  a  population  of  10,000.  Our  law  pro- 
vides that  I  he  overseer  of  the  poor  may  feed  able- 
bodied  transient  persons,  and  require  them  to  pay 
for  it  in  labor  on  the  streets  under  the  street  com- 
missioner, at  not  exceeding  five  cents  per  hour;  and 
as  we  can  get  them  a  meal  at  a  restaurant  for  U 
cents  they  o.>n  earn  a  meal  in  three  hours;  so  I  give 
orders  for  them  to  labor.  But  very  few  ever  come 
back  to  get  the  meal.  / 

In  our  young  days  we  were  taught  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  thereby  store  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  and  It  Is  hard  for  some  to  turn 
away  even  a  tnimp  who  says  he  is  hungry;  conse- 
quently it  is  easier  for  a  tramp  to  beg  a  meal  than 
to  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  I  offer  all  who 
come  an  opjx>rtunity  to  earn  a  meal;  but  In  llTe 
months  I  think  only  three  have  made  the  attempt 
to  work  for  it.  We  lodge,  in  a  building  under  the 
control  of  our  city  police,  from  500  to  800  each  win- 
ter, and  I  presume  most  of  them  get  one  or  more 
meals  of  victuals  out  of  our  oharltable  people. 

Marshalltown,  la.,  June  17.  O.  B.  Babrows. 


THE  BBE-KKEPBRS*  ARMENLAN  F1TND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged 181 5 

RR  Root WOO 

McClure  Bros.,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 5  JO 

Mrs.  David  Wagner,  Calamus,  Iowa 5  J 

Jas.  Pratt,  Cummiusville,  Neb w 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chardt  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Paric,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Oid. 

Eleffant  188  page  catalogue  free.  Send  for  It  before  bu  vlng.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Trylt.    Seeds.  Plants,  BnlbA,  Small  "^rees.  etc..  sent 
by  mail  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  freiflrht. 
Bile  arrival  and  tatlsf action  guaranteed.    48nd  Year*   lOOO  Acres.  29  Oreenboaees^ 

m  STORRS  ft  HARRISON  CO.,      B«i  301     PaiMsviilt.  0. 


If  You  Want  Bees 

That  will  Just 
**roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's  strain  of  Italians, 
the  result  uf  17  years'  careful  breeding. 
H*Te  nerer  aeen  >aeh  indostiioos,  energe^  bee*.— Db.  Lcnro. 
The  beat  honey -gatherers  I  hare.— 

O.  O.  Thomas,  Murrietta.  Oal. 

I  never  saw  such  workers;  have  queeni*  from  tO  breeders.— 

Sam  Kdco,  Masaej.  N.  O. 

Warranted  queens,  80c  each;  8  for  S2.U0.  Select 
warranted.  11.00  each.  Tested.  tl.OO:  select  tested, 
tL26.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

Tboee  who  have  never  dealt  with  me.  I  refer  to 
A.  L  Root,  who  has  purchased  of  me  811  queens. 
J.  P.  nOORB.  Morgan.  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 

BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Largest  stoclc  and 
g|>eatest  variety  in 
the  West.  Best 
goods  at  lowest 
prioea.  Catalog  of 
76  pages  free. 

E.  Kretchmer,  Red  Oak,  la. 


I  After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  our 
'  vards  at  Halt  Paics.  ($1  per  1^.)  Eg^s  will 
I  be  from  our  beet  pens  and  handled  with  the 
.  same  care  early  orders  receive.  Our  breeds: 
^  BARKED  a  WHin  PL  B0CK8,  LT.  $ftAHIIA8, 

LAMQ8HAN8,  BP.  COCHINS,  WHITE  WYANDOTS, 
BROWN  a  BUPP  LBQH0RN8,  PEKIN  DUCMB. 
'  Our  Stock  will  si^reiy  please  you;  order  now. 

POULTRY   SUPPLIES 
I  We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Biggest 

Stoclc,  Lowest  Pricee,  Quick  Shipments. 
,  NiSslt's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of 
'  "EvBRVTHiNo  For  The  Poultry  Yard"  is  a 
I  book  of  80  6x9  pages,  flneiy  illustrated  and 
.  full  of  Information.  The  book  is  Free  to 
'  All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  posuge. 

Geo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 

PleftM  m«ntlon  this  p*per. 


Besd  wh»t  J.  I.  Pabbnt.  of 
Charlton,  N.  F.,  says— **  We  cut 
with  one  of  your  Combined  Ma- 
chines last  winter  60  chaff  hives 
with  7-inoh  cap.  100  honey- 
racks.  600  broad  frames.  2.000 
honey-boxes,  and  u  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
liave  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc..  to  make,  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  wiU  do  all  you  say  It  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  P.  &  JOHN  BARNES.  646  Ruby  Street, 
Bockford,  lU. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  T.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,  O. 
PlMM  Bi«ntloii  ttkls  paper. 


Queens. 


By  Return  Hail. 

Special  Prices 

For  Next  Thirty  Days. 

If  you  can  use  anv  don't  fail  to  write 
me  naming  kind  and  number  and  I  will 
surprise  you  on  prices. 

Send  for  40-page  illustrated  catalog  of 
full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies. 

W.  IV.  GARY,  OOLRAIN,  MASS. 
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I  New  Process  | 

I  Weed  Foundation.  | 

1  ^%^  Nothing  like  it.^  | 

S  Our  total  output  so  far  this  season  Is  near-  s 

ss  50,000  lbs.,  which  Is  10,000  lbs.  more  S 

S  than  the  best   year  of   the  old-process  s 

s  foundation.  = 

i  ••••  i 

s  We  are  receiving  very  flattering  testimo-  s 

=  ntals  from  the  leading  bee-keepers  all  over  s 

s  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world.  S 

s  Here  is  one  that  has  just  been  received  s 

2  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  5 
s  editor  of  the  Brit Wi  Bee  Journal,  and  au-  = 
E  thor  of  the  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-  = 
s  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  s 
s  !«nle.  and  which  has  been  translated  into  s 
s  French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish.  Rus-  s 
=  s Ian.  and  Spanish.  Mr.  Cowan,  under  date  s 
S  of  June  18,  gives  the  new  foundation  this  s 
=  high  encomium:  s 

E  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  s 

s  Weed  foundation,  i  like  it  very  much,  and  s 

=  certainly  think  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  S 

S  Yours  very  truly,  S 

s  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan.  = 

S  London,  Eng.,  June  18.  s 

s  = 

s  And  that  Is  not  all.    We  have  sent  sev-  = 

s  oral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  = 

s  process  foundation  to  England.    The  Brit-  = 

s  ish  beG-keep«>r8  are  demanding  this  article  s 

s  all  over  the  British  Isles,  Just  the  same  as  = 

5  Ameiican  bee-keep«*rs  are  demanding  the  5 

=:  same  all  over  the  United  States.   Our  Brit-  = 

s  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  s 

s  se«  it.  = 

E  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  — 

s  but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  = 

i  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

E  Medina,  Ohio.  E 
liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir; 
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TIN  CAK& 

We  can  furnish  ao-lb.  or  6-galloQ  sauare  cana  with 

nail^J^*"  fl^®*"/  1*^^^  quantities  at  prlcSs  quoted  In 
catalog.    Special  prices  by  the  carload. 

MBW  HONSr  FOR  SALE. 

We  already  have  choice  new  comb  honer  to  offer 

2in?.P2;?^«*  ^^^  *^^  *%^<^J  oxtract^^n  «5b 
cans  at  8c;  2  cans  In  case  at  7H ;  two-case  lots  at  7c. 
S2diS''?f^n  »^o°Sy',J"8ta8  good  as  the^wTbut 
candled,  at  ^c  per  lb.  less. 

BEEBWAX  8TIIX  LOWER. 

J^A  ^f  ll2®°y  2'  ^^^  beeswax  market  Is  stUl  down- 
ward, and  offerings  are  pienUful.  Until  further 
S2«  Sfo^"/  ?/^*'*'25*?  ^  «g  cash.  26c  traded  fo?Sfe13 
2Sfi  T^ii®J*^®'®^  here.  Selling  price  In  i^und  lots 
wiU  be  28c  for  average,  80  for  select  refined  wax. 

BUSINESS  AT  THIS  TIME. 

™?4®  denjand  for  sections  and  shipping-cases  still 
f ram^  and  sections  to  England,  and  another  half- 
HSii*f*£2?*^  **!,  A,"^!^"»-  We  ai  enow  getting  a 
i*^?i?i^^  ^^^^^  S*^®**-  so  as  to  be  able  to  saS 
any  thing  without  a  day's  delay,  as  far  as  possible/ 

HONEV-TUMBLEBS. 

r«15f  ?*i^'^  Z^^^^»  miUses  our  honey-tumblere  has 
made  a  reduction  In  the  price,  so  that  we  are  now 
Rw®  'JiJS®''  ^^e  lO^z-  tum&er.  ko.  788.  at  $5.00  per 
5i'^9iSf  ^^°?  ^^^  ^■*^-  S"*'  Na  789.  at  16.00  per  6bl. 
2«i2S-  #^£,  i7^*^^^^^  together,  200  of  each  In  a 
barrel,  for  18  76.  ^  No  change  In  price  of  other  glass 
honey-packages  listed  In  our  catalog. 

THE  HONEY-MABKET. 

^«4J^™?*'''®2.".^'^**®  quotation  on  honey  In  the 
dlirerent  markets  from  which  we  publish  quotations 
In  this  issue,  with  those  of  the  same  markets  a  year 
ago,  shows  very  nearly  the  same  prioes.  In  not 
more  than  two  or  three  cases  are  they  higher  now 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  while  In  quite  a  few 
i7?f|P?*^  *®  ?*^™®  *<^^«'''  ^*^h  *ft®  general  average  a 
little  below  last  year's  quoi  atlona.  A  little  biier  in 
the  season  prices  Improved  a  little  last  year,  while 
by  November  or  December  there  was  a  downward 
iES'JS"^*  ^?*?**  «>"V"\ed  tm  spring.  Aside  from 
the  far  West,  from  which  we  have  but  meager  re- 
ports, there  Is  undoubtedly  a  better  crop  of  honey 
generally  this  year  than  for  several  years  past.  In 
view  of  this,  and  the  low  price  of  commodities  gen- 
erally, we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  pric5  of 
honey  lower  than  we  have  ever  known  them  to  be 
before  by  the  time  the  present  crop  Is  marketed. 
Do  not  be  in  haste  to  crowd  your  honey  Into  market, 
and  prematurely  crowd  prices  down,  Strictly  fancy 
white  comb  honey  will  always  command  a  irood 
price  and  a  ready  sale.  In  preparing  your  honey  for 
market,  bear  In  mind  that  it  always  pays  to  take 
great  pains  In  grading,  selecting,  and  packing.  See 
that  the  sections  are  scraped  clean  and  bright,  and 

iZi^  £?f®'V."^  *PJ^  ^^^^^  »"«•  cl*  an  cases,  the 
fancy  white  all  by  themselves,  and  other  grades  by 
themselves.  Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  cases, 
grade  it:  and  each  grade  should  be  so  uniform  that 
the  sections  placed  next  the  ghiss  will  fairly  repre- 
sent the  entire  contents  of  th**  c;ise.  If  every  bee- 
keeper would  take  tlie  nece&sary  pains  In  preparinjr 
his  honey  properiy  for  market  before  he  ships  il 
there  would  be  less  di-^appolntment  In  the  returns, 
and  less  complaint  of  commission  men.  The  use  of 
cartons  on  (:omb  honey  is  becoming  more  general. 
It  Is  deslnible.  also,  to  use  a  light  case,  bright  and 
clean,  and  as  neariy  uniform  In  weight  }is  possible. 
The  sale  of  many  a  lot  of  fancy  honey  is  often 
greatly  Injured  If  not  ruined  by  the  makeshift  cases 
improvised  at  home,  to  save  a  few  cents  in  first  cost 
The  amount  lost  on  the  sale  of  such  lots  would  have 
more  than  paid  for  bright  new  cases  of  proper  con- 
struction to  pack  the  honey  in.  I  could  cite  as 
prot>f  of  this  a  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  dealers  In  honey  In  no 
way  fnterested  In  the  sale  of  shipping- cases. 


July  15. 

Cut  \  As  the  **ra8h*'  is  over,  and  I  btte 

PH^M  I  ^^^  ^'  queens,  1  wiU  send  quesns 

rntxs,  (  warranted  purely  mated,  from  elite 

Dull  /  ^  o' 5  banded  strains,  for  60 Ota.  esch; 

*'*■■■  I  six  or  more,  50  ots,;    dosen.  tS.fiO. 

Times.   /    "^^^^^  ^  cu-?  "I'e  arrival  guanuH 
/     teed. 

J.  B.  CASE,  Port  Orange.  Vol.  Co..  Pta. 


I  will  sell  ^aJ^""^*^ 

light  shipping  box.  for  •aoo':*'*'  ^^^"^^    ^"~^  »" 
B.  D.  BARTON,  Bast  HaaptAo,  Coos. 


^\^ANTEp.--In  view,  a  purchaser  for  my  crop  of 
T^^  Maule  s  Early  Thorousrhbred  potatoes.  PlinJ. 
ed  in  June  on  virgin  SOIL  Superb^.  WiUseUli 
bulk  reasonable.  ^^^um 
W.  J.  MANLEY.  Banihio  Center.  Mich. 


A  Great 
Deal  Depends. 

il°»t*^°'  *°?5  <J"®?n8t  and  getting  them  prompt- 
ly when  you  order  them.  Now  Is  Qje  time  to  K 
queen  your  colonies  and  queens  are  cheap. 

we  can  send  you  No.  1  queens  of  this  seasoo's 
rearing  whose  workers  can  not  be  surpassed  as 

h-SS^Sl^.«'«n  •  *"^  "L?"®  have  a  Urge  £iimberoa 
hand,  we  can  fill  your  orders  by  return  mall. 

Queens  warranted  purely  mated.  fiO  ots. :  16.50  oer 
doz.    Young  tested  queens,  76o;  $8.00  per  dot. 

J' W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Loreaoville,  U 


CUT  PRICES. 


5ave  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  wbst 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rook-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  ikiod  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  ara  Oatalogue  now  re^ly. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  R^""-^ 


Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  ItaUans  penetrare  Rsd 
clover  blossoms.  Choice  untested  qaeeoa 
?  ?^''  VS^  •*<*  *>y  return  mail  The 
A.  I.  Root  Ck>'s  goods  kept  in  stock.  IB- 
page  catalog  free. 
JOHN  NBBBL  A  SON.  High  Hill,  Mo. 


For  Sale  at  a  Barn^ain, 

A  Hammond  typewriter.  Hawkeye  camera.  Victor 
safe,  copving  press.  4  h.p  engine  and  boiler,  rotary 
Ki™P»*Iot  o^Dovei ailed  beehives,  compiete.  sa 
8x10  rotary  printing-press  and  outfit  of  &pe  and 
?^S"X®?:  electrotypes  of  vegetables,  fruit.  bee^ilTee, 
*^J55'll!!®*''  Poultry,  etot    Write  for  prices. 

CHRISTIAfTwECKESSBR.  NUkgrnpSSi,  N.  Y. 


Yell.  OYell.O'  YKLLOWZONE8. 
YELLOWZONE8  for  PAIW  and  FEVER, 

Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carnlolans  or  Golden  Italians,  bred  In  sepa- 
rate apiaries.  One  untested  queen,  »c;  six  for  l8ja 
If^^\f^-^'  ^^^^  tested.  «JK.  Best  imported. 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  8at- 
iaf action  guaranteed.    Descriptive  price  list  frea 

Lake  C?eorg»,  N,  Y. 


Bither  8  or  5  banded,  60  cts.  esdi; 
6  for  $8.00.  Hives  and  se^' — 
very  cheap;    Catalog  free. 


Oueens  I  ^'^oruA^  m^^Md^'Sctions 

^     ^^"•^*  very  cheap;    Catalog  fiee. 

CHAS.  H.  THIES,  Steeleville,  III. 
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TeriBt.  ILOO  per  auuum:  two  years,  ll.bO;  three 
years,  9:S.5U;  live  years,  IKi.75,  in  advance:  or  vwo 
copies  to  oue  address.  ^i.8u;  tiiruo  copies,  V3.50;  Uve 
copies,  9J.'i6.  The  lei-ms  apply  to  tliu  United  btaies, 
Canml.-i,  and  Mcx uo.  j.  o  ail  oUier  countries  48  cents 
per  year  extra  lu.*  pjstatfC. 

DUcontinuances.  The  Journal  is  sent  until  orders 
are  reooived  lur  iis  discoutiuuanoo.  \\  e  irive  notice 
Just  before  tae  subscription  expires,  and  further 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  sulKicriber 
whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishiutr  his  Journal 
discontinued,  y/id  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once; 
otherwise,  we  shall  assume  that  he  wis. los  his  Jour- 
nal continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
who  does  nut  liKe  this  plan  may  liave  his  Journal 
stopped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  making  tids  re- 
quest when  ordenn^f. 

Terms  to  AgenU  who  secure  Subscriptions,  blubs 
to  different  postotflces,  W  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
postofBco,  75  cents  each,  providing  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  tban  iiMi  each,  nor  adver- 
tised for  less  than  $1.00.  lu  other  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  his  own  loaOity.  may  retain  26  cents  for 
every  name  taicen  for  «i.O0;  bi  at  least  half  the 
names  sj  secured  must  be  ne*  and  cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  sen  no  receipt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  chang  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  that  the .  oney  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  talces  us  th»-^'*  -  ■  '  ••-  weelcs  bo- 
fore  the  daU3  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  floney.  Vou  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
avalhible,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  rislt  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft, 
if  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  L  Koot 
Co.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  Responsibility.  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  pur- 
^^  tainingto  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  I.  Root,  with  hirgo  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  803  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  by 
mall,  $1.25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  wH  club  It  with  Gleanings  In  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List* 

We  will  send  Oleamings  with— 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly. (ILOO)  IL16 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  monthly (U»)   L75 

American  Bee-Keeuer,  moniidy (  .50)   L40 

The  Canadian  iiee  Journal,  monthly .41*00)   Vti 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  mouUily (.60)   L40 

Tlie  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly (IMIi  2.00 

All  of  the  above  journals ft-OO 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly ($1.00)  tUO 

American  Gardening,  weekly >. (LOO)  175 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (1.00)  LW 

Rural  New- Yorker,  weekly (LOO)  L75 

Farm  Journal,  monthly.: (.60)  LIO 

Agricultural  Bpitomist,  monthly (  .60)  l.$0 

Scleutiflc  Americau,  weekly (8.00)  a» 

Oiilo  Fiu'mer,  weekly (LOO)   LI5 

Michigan  Farmer,  wv^^kiy (LOO)  LTB 

^atioual  Stockman  &  l^^armer,  weekly (L60)  100 

Country  G.ntleman, weekly &.f^}  8.00 

Ladies' Home  Journal,  monthly /(LOO)  L76 

Sunday-School  Times,  weekly (1.60)  L76 

Tne  Golden  Rule,  weekly (2.00)  100 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  monttily (1.00)  tjb 

Fanciers*  Monthly  (LOO)  L» 

Market  Garden  and  Trucker,  monthly... '.(  .80)  L86 

Tiie  Poul tiy  World,  monthly (  .60)  L» 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly ( .60)  1.85 

Poultry  Topics,  monthl>- (  .26)   LIS 

lAbitve  ratat  inclvde  all  poBtage  in  V.  S.  and  Canaaa,\ 
Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  George  St.,  Sidney.  New 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  QueensUuid,  and 
T.  L.  Chambers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Glbaninqs  at  $  shillings,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


HoneyLabels 

Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application 


Circulars  and 

Catalogs  for 

Bee-^keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties.  Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Printing:  FadUties, 
SkiUed  Workmen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  cuts  of  bee-keep> 
ers*  supplies,  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  f reo  on 
application. 


Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina.  Ohio. 
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July  15, 4430  fl Dished  sections  in  the  house, 
and  more  to  follow.  [That  sounds  like  busi- 
ness.—ED.] 

BsB-KBBPBRS  Will  be  public  benefactors  If 
they  succeed  in' getting  farmers  to  learn  that 
sweet  clover  is  a  good  forage- plant. 

BsB  PAJRAXY8I8  has  never  been  a  very  serious 
matter  in  my  apiary;  but  there  has  been  more 
or  less  of  It  for  years  until  this  year,  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  I've  seen  a  case  this  year. 

If  tou  want  an  omelette  to  be  light  and 
nice,  treat  it-somewhat  as  a  griddle-cake.  Use 
only  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  bring  it  on  the 
table  to  be  eaten  hot  before  another  is  made. 

The  BBSS  are  making  trouble  in  this  family. 
For  the  past  two  years  my  wife  has  held  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  honey -room  as  an 
annex  to  her  kitchen,  but  the  crop  of  honey 
this  year  has  routed  her. 

Tbt  to  do  without  medicine  if  you  can;  but 
if  you  must  use  some  one  of  the  headache  prep- 
arations, try  Dr.  House's  yellowzones.  They're 
as  ffood  as  any,  and  they're  made  by  a  straight 
man  from  our  own  ranks. 

No,  SIB,  friend  A.  I.,  doctors  don't  swear,  as  a 
rule.  I've  known  lots  of  them,  and  I've  seldom 
known  one  to  swear.  As  a  class,  doctors  are 
intelligent;  and  a  man  who  swears  shows  that 
he  Is  Just  80  far  lacking  in  intelligence. 

Whatashobt  timb  of  feeding  makes  the 
difference  between  a  worker  and  a  queen !  If  It 
is  true  that  the  same  food  is  given  during  the 
first  three  days,  there  remain  only  two  or  three 
days'  feeding  to  change  the  worker  to  a  queen. 

Just  as  I  bxpectbd.  While  the  w^se  ones 
were  trying  to  explain  why  we  were  never  to 
have  any  more  good  honey  years,  one  of  them 
was  quietly  getting  ready  to  come;  and  the 
year  1896  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  one 
of  the  best  honey  years  of  their  lives. 


A  PiLB  OF  HONBT 15  supers  high  tumbled  down 
for  me  July  15.  How  many  of  the  360  sections 
do  you  suppose  were  spoiled  ?  Just  five  I  But 
the  thermometer  stood  at  95°  in  the  shade.  If 
it  had  stood  at  45%  as  It  did  two  days  later, 
nearly  all  would  probably  have  been  ruined. 

Don't  usb  bosin  to  fasten  foundation  in 
brood-frames.  Some  day  you  may  want  to 
melt  up  the  old  combs,  and  then  the  rosin  will 
spoil  the  wax.  Don't  use  it  to  fasten  starters 
in  sections  unless  you  want  your  customers  to 
wonder  why  some  honey  has  a  bitter  taste. 

''How  USE  doeth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man!" 
says  Shakespear.  I've  tried  clipping  a  queen's 
wing  with  a  knife  a  few  times,  but  made  bun- 
gling work  of  it.  With  the  scissors  It's  no  trick 
at  all.  With  Doolittle  I  suppose  it's  the  other 
way.  [Your  knife  was  dull  or  sticky.  Eh  ?— 
Ed.] 

If  Weed  foundation  Is  tougher  than  other, 
won't  it  be  tougher  to  "chaw"  In  a  section? 
Oris  it  •'  more  readily  worked  by  the  teeth"  as 
well  as  by  the  bees  ?  [Tour  last  suggestion  is 
correct.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  stretch  in 
drawing  out  than  the  old  process,  and  the  bees 
take  to  it  quicker.— Ed.] 

The  arguhent  in  favor  of  clipping  queens 
with  a  knife,  that  one  always  has  a  knife  with 
him,"  doesn't  count  with  me.  I'm  more  sure 
to  have  scissors  than  knife  in  the  apiary,  for  I 
never  go  without  my  book,  and  the  scissors  are 
tied  to  the  book.  [You're  the  only  man  or  boy 
I  know  of  that  doesn't  carry  a  knife.— Ed.] 

Put  a  super  without  a  bait  on  a  hive,  and 
the  bees  won't  touch  it  till  they're  crowded  to 
do  so— probably  several  days.  But  If  they've 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  up,  it's  quite  another 
thing.  Take  off  a  full  super  aud  put  in  its 
place  an  empty  one,  and  they'll  commence  work 
on  the  foundation  right  straight. 

A  QUEEN  of  the  current  year's  raising  has  the 
reputation  of  being  much  less  Inclined  to  swarm 
than  one  older.  But  I  find  little  difference  be- 
tween a  queen  raised  last  year  and  one  raised 
this  year  In  May.  I  find  a  great  difference, 
however,  between  a  queen  raised  this  year  in 
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May  and  one  raised  in  Jane.    The  June  qneeh 
is  a  great  help  toward  non -swarming. 

VijL  sqout  with  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  for  sweet 
clover,  only  I  want  the  whole  truth  to  be  known 
about  it;  and  I  doubt  whether  its  honey  can 
ever  compete  with  white- clover  honey.  [But 
when  yon  are  trying  to  give  the  whole  truth, 
don*t  give  the  impression  the  sweet- clover  hon- 
ey is  bad.  While  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  white- 
clover,  it  is  very  good.— Ed.] 

You're  biqht,  Mr.  Editor,  in  placing  much 
value  on  drawn  combs  in  sections.  But  after 
you've  made  a  good  start  with  a  super  of  drawn 
combs,  I  suspect  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  combs  and  foundation.  Raise  a  super 
half  filled,  and  put  under  it  a  super  of  founda- 
tion, and  I  think  the  bees  will  commence  on  the 
foundation  nea/rly  as  promptly  as  they  would 
on  drawn  combs.  [May  be  you  are  right,  but  I 
can't  quite  believe  it.— Ed.] 

I've  known  queenless  bees  to  make  good 
work  storing  honey  in  combs  already  built;  but 
I  think  I  never  knew  them  to  make  good  work 
atcomb-building  without  a  queen.  You  know 
you  can  often  tell  that  bees  have  raised  a  young 
queen  by  the  amount  of  white  wax  on  the 
black  comb.  [Some  comb-honey  producers  de- 
queen  to  prevent  swarming,  and  yet  they  get 
lots  of  comb  honey.  Either  you  are  partly 
wrong  or  they  don*t  get  the  honey.— Ed.] 

Leading  bbe-kbbpebs  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  conservative.  Of  the  21  who  reply  in 
American  Bee  Journal,  only  five  seem  to  use  a 
hot  plate  in  fastening  foundation  in  sections. 
Melted  wax,  the  Parker  fastener,  a  screw- 
driver, and  rosin  and  wax,  are  used.  If  they'd 
once  try  it,  they'd  find  the  Daisy  fastener  a 
daisy.  [Most  men  think  their  ways  are  better; 
and,  right  or  wrong,  they  are  not  going  to  give 
the  other  man's  method  even  a  trial.  We've 
learned  by  experience  that  It  is  best  to  try 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  we  have  only 
to  find  the  Daisy  ahead.— Ed.] 

Isn't  it  tbue  that  a  *'  bait "  in  a  super  is  one 
factor  toward  preventlog  burr  and  brace  combs? 
If  there's  no  bait,  bees  will  crowd  the  brood- 
nest  and  build  all  around  it  before  starting  on 
the  raw  foundation  in  the  super,  whereas  they'll 
start  In  a  bait  without  waiting  to  be  crowded 
into  it.  [We  have  some  supers  with  only  the 
bait  sections  filled  out.  When  we  give  more 
baits  they  fill  them  out,  but  do  little  or  nothing 
with  the  foundation.  In  other  supers  a  bait  is 
sufficient  for  a  general  start;  but  if  all  supers 
had  drawn  combs  instead  of  foundation,  we'd 
get  more  honey.— Ed.] 

This  tear  keeps  up  its  record  as  a  fast  one. 
I  took  off  my  first  finished  super  of  sections 
June  20,  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  ever 
before.  July  15  I  took  the  fifth  super  from  one 
hive.  [Whewatton,  Doctor!  Excuse  slang; 
but  as  I  can't  throw  my  hat  up  high  enough 


for  you  so  that  everyone  can  see  It,  I  had  to 
use  something  else  than  common  English.  I 
have  several  times  advised  you  to  **pull  op 
stakes "  in  view  of  your  repeated  yearly  fail- 
ures of  the  honey  crops;  but  If  you  had  follow- 
ed my  advice  it  would  have  been  just  your 
luck  to  drop  into  some  locality  where  there  was 
no  honey,  not  even  this  year.  Notwithstanding 
my  foolish  advice  to  you,  I  have  repeatedly 
advised,  bee-keepers  to  stay  where  they  are, 
and  the  wisdom  in  such  advice  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again  by  a  final  onslaught  of 
honey,  such  as  you  have  Just  been  having. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a 
lot  more  such  good' seasons.  The  spell  is  bro- 
ken; the  seasons  of  drouths  are  being  replaced 
by  copious  rains,  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
white  clover.  As  I  write,  It's  pouring  hard, 
and  we  have  been  getting  from  one  to  two  good 
rains  a  week.— Ed.] 


I  take  the  following  clipping  from  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal: 

Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thomas,  of  Phlladelphiiu  at  tbe 
last  meeting  of  tbe  American  Farmers'  Institute 
Club,  delivered  an  address  on  bee-keeping.  In  which 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  she  knew  of  **two  wo- 
men who  have  inoomes  of  $6000  each,  annually,  sell- 
ing queens.*'  Of  course,  we  don't  like  to  doubt 
Louise's  word ;  but  in  plain  language  we  can  only 
say  we  don't  believe  it.  At  least,  we  won't  until  we 
have  some  proof  for  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  editor  goes  on  and 
gives  Mrs.  Thomas  a  large  amount  of  garden 
sass  for  nothing.  *'  Some  proof  for  it,"  forsooth! 
What  do  you  want  more  proof  for?  Hasn't 
Mrs.  Thomas  stated  in  plain  words  that  she 
*''1mew  of  two  women  who  have  an  income  of 
15000  each  annually,  selling  queens?"  What 
more  do  you  want?  Well,  I  can  satisfy  Bro. 
York,  and  prove  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  T.  says. 
I  will  illustrate,  and  take  myself  for  example. 
If  I  stand  sidewise  to  the  moon,  and  look  at  it 
at  a  certain  angle— with  my  right  eye— I  can 
see  16  moons.  If  I  get  away  from  a  lamp  fifty 
yards  or  more,  and  look  at  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, I  can  see  16  lamps.  If  I  set  up  a  silver  dol- 
lar so  the  light  will  shine  on  it,  I  can  see,  in  the 
same  manner,  16  dollars— 16  to  1.  I  have  often 
attempted  to  secure  the  extra  $15  by  bounding 
forward  to  gather  them  in.  But  they  always 
elude  my  grasp— fade  away  before  I  get  there. 
I  always  was  unlucky,  anyway. 

But  I  never  could  convince  my  left  eye,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  the  same  angle,  to 
see  more  than  one  moon,  one  lamp,  and  one 
dollar:  so  no  false  hopes  or  delusive  dreams  are 
ever  nurtured  in  my  jgentle  bosom— by  my  left 
eye,  '^'  '^^ 
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Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  is  16  to  1,  clear  through,  or,  rather,  in 
both  eyes;  so  you  see  these  two  lady  speculators 
in  queens,  from  her  standpoint,  wonld  not  have 
to  sell  more  than  200  untested,  tested,  and  select 
tested  queens,  at  16  to  1,  to  make  their  $5000 
each  per  year.  Now,  Mr.  Bdltor  York,  I  think 
you  owe  Mrs.  Thomas  an  ample  apology.  Tell 
her  your  remarks  were  strictly  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  and  that  your  **  mind  was  rather  dwell- 
ing on  the  years  when  there  was  honey  in  the 
mountains,*'  etc. 

Here  is  a  **  Straw  "  that  I  don't  under— no— 

oh,  no!— that  I  desire  Dr.  Miller  to  explain  for 

the  good  of  others— if  he  can: 

Sections  made  ffreen  by  too  much  sulphur,  C. 
I>aveiii>ort  remedies  by  soakiDg  in  water.  If  that 
loosens  the  sections  from  the  wood,  he  gives  them 
back  to  be  fastened  by  the  beos,  ohooslnflr  a  colony 
ttiat  has  its  brood-nest  full  of  boney.— ^.  B.  J 

What  is  loosening  the  sections  from  the  woodi 
anyhow?  What  wood?  I  thought  sections 
were  aU  wood.  Now,  doctor,  don't  say  this  is 
a  selection,  and  that  you  don't  indorse  every 
thing  you  select.  If  a  thing  is  not  fair  and 
square  and  clear,  it  is  your  business  to  take 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  doctor  it  up.  What 
else  are  you  there  for,  anyhow  ? 

THB  HOtfB  MARKET. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal^  p. 
376,  says-  '*If  at  all  possible,  dispose  of  all  dark 
grades  of  honey  in  the  home  market.'*  That  is 
most  excellent  advice,  my  son,  and  given  by 
the  ''Old  Reliable,'*  that  can  not  err.  If  you 
have  any  dark  stuff,  or  any  bug-j nice— the 
blacker  the  better— crowd  it  on  to  the  home 
market.  It  will  increase  your  trade  and  make 
yoQ  popular.  People  will  smack  their  lips,  and 
cry  out,  "  Oh  that  I  could  see  that  honey-dealer 
again!'*  The  children  will  stand  in  groups  at 
the  street  corners,  looking  anxiously  up  and 
down  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  you;  and  when  at 
last  the  twilight  dews  drive  them  weeping  to 
their  homes,  nothing  but  a  stick  of  candy  will 
coax  them  into  their  little  beds.  People  will 
yearn  for  you  to  come  around  again.  In  fact, 
ft  will  create  a  passionate  love  for  you— a  long- 
ing for  your  society,  which  you  will  hardly  un- 
derstand until  some  fellow  gets  you  firmly  by 
the  neck.  Then  you  will  see— no,  you  won*t, 
either,  for  your  eyes  will  be  so  bunged  up  that 
yon  won't  be  able  to  see  any  thing  at  all. 

THC  CALIFORNIA  OUTPUT. 

From  all  parts  of  California  there  comes  but 
one  monotonous  and  wailing  cry— no  honey! 
We  have  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  and 
sat  down  moumfnlly  in  the  dust.  The  whip- 
poorwill  goes  flashing  by,  unmindful  of  our 
pathetic  cry.  As  the  evening  shadows  gather 
around  us  the  owl  hoots  at  and  mocks  our  mis- 
ery. Not  a  word  of  sympathy  have  we  heard 
from  the  mean  and  miserable  Bast— not  a  wend 
of  pity  or  compassion  has  reached  the  Pacific 
shore.    Tea,  and  postage  only  two  cents  at 


that!  But,  never  mind!  next  year  we  will 
''laugh  at  your  calamity  and  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh."  We  will  parade  your  streets 
with  drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  to  cel- 
ebrate our  victory.    There,  now ! 


HEW  BACES  OB  SPECIES  OF  BEES. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  TO  BK  OVBRCOMB. 
B\i  W,  K,  Morrison, 

Mr,  Root:— In  regard  to  my  expedition  in 
search  of  new  bees,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  would 
not  be  diplomatic  to  make  much  of  a  fuss  about 
this  affair.  Few  of  your  people  have  any  idea 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  these  bees. 
Even  as  to  myself,  I  sometimes  think  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  better  to  try  the  bees  of 
South  America  first,  as  I  know  more  about  that 
region.  Most  people  think  it  is  the  lack  of 
money  that  prevents  our  going  ahead.  But 
money  is  not  the  only  necessary  thing.  Influ  - 
ence  is  also  a  great  factor.  Some  of  the  tribu- 
tary states  are  closed  to  white  men  altogether; 
and  unless  the  Indian  officials  saw  fit,  a  person 
could  not  enter  these  states.  In  many  cases  a 
convoy  of  soldiers  is  necessary.  Again,  one  has 
to  travel  on  steamers  owned  by  the  government, 
or  not  at  all.  Money  has  not  the  power  that  it 
has  with  us.  Unless  the  government  so  orders 
it,  the  native  won*t  help  you  one  bit,  as  he  has 
little  use  for  money.  I  believe  in  making  a 
clean  job  of  it,  and  seeing  and  examining  all 
the  different  bees  kept  by  the  natives.  The 
bees  of  Bhotan  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best.  I 
expect  to  get  the  powerful  aid  of  several  scien- 
tific botanists  and  government  officials.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
get  the  aid  of  steamship  companies.  With  the 
aid  of  these  men  we  could  get  along  very  well. 
There  are  plenty  of  scientific  men  in  these 
eastern  countries  who  would  know  Just  how  to 
assist  such  an  enterprise. 

Dr.  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace,  the  friend  and 
co-worker  of  Darwin,  is  still  alive,  and  takes 
great  interest  in  beekeeping,  and  is  as  well 
posted  as  most  bee-keepers  in  regard  to  practi- 
cal bee-keeping.  He  is  the  man  who  has  told 
us  the  most  about  Apis  dorscUa,  In  fact,  we 
could  hardly  ask  for  more  than  he  has  told  us 
from  time  to  time.  I  should  not  devote  all  my 
energies  to  bees  alone,  as  I  would  examine  a 
little  into  the  horticulture  of  the  East,  especial- 
ly in  regard  to  palms  and  fruit-trees. 

In  some  of  the  European  museums  they  have 
splendid  collections  of  bees,  and  in  most  cases 
their  products.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  see  these  specimens  and  see  exactly  what 
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place  they  come  from— In  fact,  the  exact  locali- 
ty—and so  save  all  unnecessary  delay  afterward. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  Timor- 
Lant  or  Flores,  in  which  case  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  get  there.  It  might  then  be  most 
convenient  to  return  by  way  of  Samga  and 
Panama. 

The  government  of  India  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  liberal  one  in  the  world  toward  scientific 
enterprise.  They  spend  money  lavishly  to  en- 
courage science  in  agriculture.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  religion, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives  have  to  be 
respected,  and  Europeans  are  almost  wholly 
excluded  from  some  places  on  that  account. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  foreign  people  judge  a 
stranger  correctly,  assigning  all  sorts  of  reasons 
for  his  coming  except  the  correct  one.  The 
natives  of  South  America  used  to  wonder  why 
I  wasn't  married.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  my  story  to  them.  What 
must  it  be  with  the  seclusive  Mohammedan 
and  the  bigoted  Hindu?  Perhaps  they  will  let 
you  take  a  hive  away,  more  likely  not.  A  man 
must  have  the  patience  of  Job  to  deal  with  such 
people,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  will  carry  him 
through  it  all.  The  people  of  India  are  ex- 
tremely opposed  to  having  to  do  with  the  ani- 
mal world.  Every  animal  is  sacred.  Only 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  bigots 
know  how  perverse  a  thing  human  nature  is. 
It  is  fearful.  A  comtnon  British  soldier  caused 
the  Indian  mutiny  by  saying  that  the  cart- 
ridges of  the  army  were  greased  with  lard.  The 
fact  was,  he  did  it  as  a  je«t;  and  yet  thousands 
lost  their  lives  over  such  a  small  affair. 

There  are  splendid  botanic  gardens  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  far  East,  and  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  such  could  be  depended  on.  The  empire 
of  India  is  a  vast  region,  having  all  climates, 
all  sorts  of  people,  and  all  sorts  of  bees.  A 
country  with  300,000,000  people  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at. 

My  experience  in  traveling  in  barbarous  or 
semi-civilized  countries  is,  that  no  hard  and  fast 
route  can  be  laid  out  To  a  person  sitting  by 
his  own  fireside,  some  of  the  troubles  of  travel- 
ers seem  childish.  Humboldt,  in  the  city  of 
Havana,  tried  for  ten  days  to  find  a  man  or  boy 
to  climb  a  palm-tree  for  him,  though  he  offered 
a  good  sum  for  the  serVi^ce.  Only  a  man  with 
an  official  standing  is  the  man  in  the  East; 
otherwise  the  native  will  pay  no  attention  to 
his  wants. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  interest  of  intelligent  people  en 
route,  and  this  is  no  easy  matter,  sometimes,  as 
many  would  think  I  was  going  to  make  a  for- 
tune. 

Months  might  be  necessary  to  get  only  a  little 
information  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  bees 
of  a  locality,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  natives  will  know  any  thing  of  value  to  us. 
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But  these  things  are  all  problems,  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  actual  attempt.  I  hope  you  will 
make  it  plain  that  these  bees  are  not  new  racet 
but  new  species.  All  we  wish  to  know  Is, 
whether  they  are  useful  to  us  or  not;  when 
that  is  solved,  plenty  of  colonies  will  be  import- 
ed. I  feel  confident  each  attempt  will  bring 
the  matter  nearer  a  solution,  and  some  good 
result  therefrom. 
Bermuda,  June  33. 

[See  footnote  to  the  former  article  on  the 
soDject,  page  527.— Ed.] 


FB0FIT8  nr  BSB-KESPnrO. 

THE  COBBECT  AND  UiCORBBCT  METHOD  OF 
FIGUBIKO  THE  COST. 

By  Adrian  Oetaz, 

Figures  can  not  lie;  but  if  you  put  the  wrong 
figures  in  a  sum,  you  will  get  the  wrong  resolt, 
precisely  because  figures  can  not  lie.  In  Olbab- 
IN68  for  April  1  is  the  following  from  Mr.  Clay- 
ton: 

"  Suppose  we  rate  the  two-story  hive  (ennpty) 
at75cts.;  the  drawn  combs  are,  for  purposes 
of  income,  well  worth  75  cts.  each;  19  combs  to 
hive  is  $11.25;  bees,  say  4  pounds,  which  would 
be  a  fair  colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
at  50  cts.  per  pound,  12.00.  Total  value  of  hive 
ready  for  business.  $14  00. 

*' Years  of  records  kept  by  indivldnaU  in 
average  locations  tend  to  show  that  the  aver 
age  annual  production  does  not  exceed  70 
pounds  of  honey  and  K  pound  of  wax  per  colo- 
ny. Your  cash  outlay  for  your  colony  will  be, 
for  case  and  can  for  your  70  pounds  of  honey, 
say  45 cts.;  labor,  60  cts.;  freight, 70 cts.;  com- 
mission, 18  cts. o  Now  let  us  see  what  we  have, 
estimating  honey  at  5  cts.  in  the  market: 

70  pounds  of  honey S3  50 

}4  pound  of  wax il 

Total  S3  61 

**Our  expenses  will  be: 

Interest  on  $14.00  at  8  per  cent $t  12 

Cost  of  case  and  can 45 

Labor —      60 

Freight. 70 

Commission 18 

Total  S3  06 

**  That  shows  a  net  profit  of  56  cts.  from  oar 
colony.  Your  honey  has  cost  you  a  fraction 
over  4X  cts.  per  pound.  At  5  cts.  per  pound, 
the  producer  who  gets  his  range  free,  and  suc- 
cessfully dodges  the  tax  collector,  will,  if  he 
produces  and  markets  20,000  pounds,  have  the 
munificent  sum  of  $130.00  with  which  to  buy 
himself  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  year's  grub  for 
the  wife  and  babies.** 

The  fault  in  the  above  is,  that  it  leaves  the 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that, 
after  the  honey  is  sold  and  all  the  expense! 
paid,  there  wil  1  be  only  $130.00  left    But  this  Is 
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wrong;  for  the  Interest  on  thetvaloe  of  the 
above  colony  Is  not  an  item  to  be  paid  fn  cash, 
neither  is  the  labor  of  the  apiarist;  so,  after  jail, 
the  only  actnal  cash  expenses  are 

Cost  of  case  and  can  —      70 

Freight 45 

Commission 18 


Total :         $1  33  instead  of  $3  05. 

This  makes  an  actaal  cost,  so  far  as  cash  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  of  nearly  2  cts.  per 
pound;  and  if  the  20,000  pounds  of  honey  are 
sold  at  5  cts.,  there  will  be  1600.00  left  to  the 
apiarist  to  buy  '*  a  pair  of  overalls  and  a  year's 
grub  for  the  wife  and  babies." 

This  is  not  all.  The  above  calculation  is 
based  on  a  supposition  of  an  annual  yield  per 
colony  of  70  pounds  and  a  total  yield  of  20,000 
pounds.  This  gives  285  colonies  only;  but  an 
active  man  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
three  or  lour  times  that  number. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Clayton  states  that  the  hon- 
ey sold  by  the  bee-keepers  for  4  or  5  cts.  Is  re- 
tailed out  for  8  or  10  cts.  per  pound ,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  difTerence  Is  too  great.  Perhaps 
it  Is;  yet  we  must  remember  that  the  grocer 
who  sells  your  honey  has  a  great  many  expenses 
to  meet — license,  clerk's  salary,  store  rent,  de- 
livery-wagon, book-keeping,  collecting,  etc., 
and,  what  is  worse  yet,  losses  from  people  who 
fail  to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  If,  before  reach- 
ing the  retailer,  your  honey  has  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  commission  or  whole- 
sale merchants,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  bee-keeper,  will  necessarily  be  con- 
siderable. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  selling,  sell  as  much 
as  possible  In  your  home  market.  Peddling 
will  do  if  only  a  small  crop  Is  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  if  the  apiarist  has  nothing  better  to  do. 
As  a  rule.  It  takes  too  much  time  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  sold.  For  my  part,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  keep  more  bees,  and  work  In  the  apiary, 
instead  of  spending  most  of  my  time  in  peddling 
out  a  smaller  crop. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  expenses  sell  directly 
to  the  grocers  of  your  neareH  cities.  Do  not 
sell  too  much  to  any  one  until  you  Hud  out 
whether  he  is  reliable,  unless,  of  course,  it  be  a 
cash  sale.  In  the  beginning  you  will  have,  in 
most  cases,  to  begin  by  leaving  a  few  pounds 
to  be  sold  on  trial,  and  returned  to  you  if  not 
found  satisfactory.  After  a  line  of  customers 
is  established,  it  will  be  as  easy  to  dispose  of  a 
large  crop  that  way  as  it  would  be  to  send  it  to 
a  commission  merchant;  and  you  will  not  only 
save  the  commission,  but  probably  get  a  little 
above  the  market  price,  provided,  of  course, 
your  honey  is  not  too  bad  or  badly  put  up. 

WHY  THB  PBICB  OP  HONEY  18  NEARLY  IN- 
FLEXIBLE. 

The  question  has  been  asked  lately  why  the 
price  of  honey  is  now  almost  invariable,  no 


matter  whether  the  crop  is  large  or  small.  The 
answer  is  not  hard  to  give.  Glucose  (or,  rather, 
com  syrups)  are  now  produced  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  a  close  margin.  As  they 
can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  their 
price  can  not  vaty,  even  If  the  demand  should 
increase.  The  result  is,  that  the  price  of  honey 
is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  corresponding 
quality  of  the  com  syrup.  I  say '*  correspond- 
ing quality,**  because  there  are  different  quali- 
ties of  com  syrap  as  well  as  different  qualities 
of  honey.  As  the  honey  is  decidedly  superior 
it  will  always  sell  a  little  above  the  com  syrup, 
but  not  much;  for  if  the  difference  were  too 
great,  people  would  rather  buy  the  somewhat 
inferior  substitute.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  production  of  honey  increase  considerably 
it  would  not  decrease  the  price  materially,  but 
simply  displace  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
syrup,  from  the  fact  that  at  equal  or  even 
slightly  superior  prices,  people  will  take  honey 
in  preference. 
Enoxville,  Tenn. 

[Your  criticisms  on  Mr.  Clayton's  method  of 
figuring  out  the  cost  are  well  taken  from  a 
business  standpoint.  Mr.  C.  also,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  placed  too  large  a  value 
on  drawn  combs;  namelv, ''75  cts.  for  purpose 
of  income.**  He  should  put  down  only  their 
market  value,  or  what  they  can  be  replaced 
for.— Ed.] 

18  THE  CAUPOBHIAHOHST  CBOF  A  FAILintSt 

THE  HONEY  EXCHANGE  AND  ADULTEBATION. 
By  W,  A.  H.  QUttrap, 


**  The  honey  season  in  California,  we  are  told. 
Is  practically  a  failure  all  along  the  line.  East- 
ern honey  will  have  little  if  any  competition 
from  the  Pacific  coast.*.* 

So  reads  an  editorial  In  Gleanings  for  July 
1st.  This  mistake  is  pardonable  in  an  Eastern 
editor  when  a  California  writer  (Rambler)  says 
on  page  487,  Am,  Bee  Journal,  1895,  that  Cali- 
fornia honey  Is  produced  before  the  Eastern 
markets  are  established. 

To  enlighten  the  above,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  a  place  in  the  Golden  State  that  we  call 
the  San  Whu-keen  Valley  (spelled,  or,  rather, 
misspelled,  "San  Joaquin.**  This  part  of  the 
State  Is  not  considered  In  the  above,  and  yet  we 
produce  honey  every  year.  The  king  of  honey- 
producers  In  this  valley  is  Mr.  Daugherty,  of 
Bakersfield,  with  only  1400  colonies.  I  am  told. 
I  know  perhaps  20  men  who  produced  over  8 
tons  each  last  year.  Bees  are  now  fairly  start- 
ed on  storing  surplus,  which  was  not  tme  one 
year  ago.  What  I  mean  by  '*  fairly  started  **  is 
for  all  stocks  to  be  at  work  and  surplus  l)elng 
removed  from  the  stronger  ones.  The  season 
closes  anywhere  from  Aug.  30  to  Oct.  5,  depend- 
ing on  season  and  locality.  Perhaps  you  will 
see  from  20  to  40  cars  of  our  honey  beyond  the 
Rockies  later  in  the  season,  which  would  keep 
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California  in  the  ring  until  the  sonthem  part  of 
the  State  gets  another  crop. 

I  don't  know  of  any  **  bug-herder "  who  is 
getting  rich  yery  fast  just  now.  Many  are  ty- 
ing up  to  the  Honey  Exchange,  and  the  future 
will  reveal  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  in  so 
doing.  I  for  one  do  not  fancy  the  idea  of  selling 
some  honey  at  3  cents,  and  giving  the  rest  away 
as  tare  to  a  set  of  men  who  love  us  as  a  canni- 
bal loves  his  latest  prisoner.  I  hope  the  courts 
will  settle  the  adulteration  question.  So  much 
talk  on  the  subject  Is  no  good.  IRi  sell  some 
honey  to  a  merchant  or  commissfon  Shylock, 
and  then  toot  our  horn  full  blast  to  the  consum- 
ers (of  course  they  hear  It),  *'  That  stuff  is  adul- 
terated. I  know  there  is  but  little  honey  in  it. 
Toot!  toot!  Here  i^  some  more  just  as  good.'* 
Common  sense  would  suggest  something  like 
the  California  Honey  Exchange;  but  so  many 
will  let  it  alone  that  it  seems  necessary  for  the 
courts  to  decide  there  is  no  adulteration  prac- 
ticed, or  else  punish  those  who  do  it. 

Caruthers,  Cal.,  July  10. 


DTDOOB  V8.  OUTDOOB  WIHTERIHO. 

A  PBOPOSinON    FOR   DR.    MILLER;    WINTBRINe 
BXPEBIMBMTS  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  EX- 
PERIMENT APIARY. 


By  Hon,  Qeorge  E.  HUton, 

Dear  Ernest :  —  Referring  to  your  footnote  in 
Stray  Straws,  p.  488. 1  will  say  1  am  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  this  matter  of  outdoor  win- 
tering a  thorough  test,  to  send  to  Dr.  Miller  or 
any  other  responsible  bee-kaeper  10  hives,  either 
made  up  or  In  the  flat,  as  may  be  preferred. 
They  are  to  put  good  prime  colonies  Into  them, 
with  not  less  than  25  lbs.  of  stores.  If  the  loss 
in  them  Is  greater  than  the  loss  In  the  cellar  by 
May  1st,  then  1  will  pay  for  the  entire  loss;  if 
not,  then  the  parties  shall  pay  me  for  the  said 
hives  at  catalog  prices.  But  I  don*t  want  them 
set  on  the  south  side  of  some  building,  as  does 
Taylor,  where  the  warm  rays  of  every  sunshiny 
day  will  arouse  the  bees  and  entice  them  out 
only  to  be  chilled,  and  never  return  to  the  hive. 
No,  I  think  the  so-called  experiment  at  our  ex- 
periment station  in  wintering  outdoors  a  very 
unfair  one.  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  splendid  place  to 
winter  outdoors,  right  in  his  yard,  and  there 
the  bees  should  have  been  left. 

By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  know  how  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  knew  that  the  experiments  at  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  relative  to  out- 
door wintering  were  a  failure.  Not  one  of  the 
six  chaff  hives  at  the  Agricultural  College  was 
taken  to  Lapeer ;  and  I  question  whether,  at 
the  time  of  the  doctor's  writing,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  winter  outdoors.  I  wrote  Mr.  T. 
J.  Butterfield,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  some  three  months  ago,  asking 
how  many  colonies  were  put  Into  the  cellar  at 
the  college  in  the  winter  of  1892,  and  how  many 


were  left  on  summer  stands;  but  he  has  not  re- 
plied to  my  letter.  I  also  asked  him  how  many 
they  had  in  the  spring  of  1803.  I  was  appointed 
a  sort  of  legislation  committee  by  the  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  to  look  after  matters 
in  general.  Among  the  other  things  I  did  was 
to  go  out  to  the  college  one  day  in  the  spring  of 
1893,  and  look  over  the  apiary.  The  bees  had 
then  been  out  of  the  cellar  some  time.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  there  were,  in  the 
fall  of  1892, 46  colonies  placed  in  the  cellar,  and 
6  colonies  left  outdoors  In  as  many  different 
kinds  of  double-walled  hives.  Again,  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  I  found  only  22  alive, 
and  some  of  them  very  weak.  In  single- walled 
hives;  but  the  6  In  thedouble- walled  hives  were 
all  alive  and  In  good  condition.  The  above 
seems  to  be  verified  by  a  letter  from  friend  Tay- 
lor, bearing  date  of  March  24, 1896,  In  which  he 
says: 

FrUnd  HiUon:— In  answer  to  inquiries  in  youn  of 
yesterday,  I  would  reply  as  foliows:  I  received  no 
bees  Irom  ibe  State,  In  chaff  hives,  and  have  none 
now  In  chaff  hives.  In  single-walJed  hives  1  reoehr- 
ed  2S  from  the  State,  and  have  the  same  number 
now,  belonging  to  the  State.  R.  L.  T. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  6  in  chtfl 
hives.  Perhaps  they  were  transferred  into  the 
single  walled  hivos  when  moved  from  the  col- 
lege station,  if  so,  tben  the  46  put  Into  the 
cellar  must  have  dwindled  down  to  about  Ifi. 
One  of  my  hives  has  stood  In  the  college  yard 
for  the  past  12  years;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Prof.  Cook*s  going  away  I  had  never  lost  a  colo- 
ny. In  the  mpan  time  I  will  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  over  200  have  died  In  the  college  bee* 
cellars  that  have  cost  our  State  hundreds  of 
dollars. 

There  Is  much  more  that  might  be  said  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  and  It  is  all  in  favor  of  doa- 
ble-walled hives  and  outdoor  wintering;  but  If 
you  should  publish  this  letter  it  may  bring  upon 
my  shoulders  such  a  weight  from  the ''  up-to- 
date*'  beekeepers  thaC  I  shall  need  another 
round  of  ammunition;  sol  guess  I  had  better 
stop  and  await  results. 

Fremont,  Mich. 


A  MAXXOTH  BSB-TBSB. 


By  W.  S.  WaXbridgt, 

Thinking  you  and  your  friends  might  have 
some  curiosity  to  see  what  some  of  our  bee- 
trees  look  like  out  in  this  region  I  send  yon  a 
photo  of  a  real  one,  taken  the  day  we  cut  it 
You  say  you  don't  see  any  bees.  Well,  hardly; 
for  they  enter  through  a  knot-hole  145  ft  from 
the  ground.  This  monarch  of  the  Washing- 
ton forest  Is  commonly  known  as  Poget  Sound 
fir,  specimens  of  which  often  measure  15  ft  in 
diameter  a  few  feet  above  ground.  This  one 
measured  only  53^  ft  where  it  was  cutoff. 

Auburn,  Washington,  May  24.00g[e 
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B«  Keeper 


LFARETTA  placed 
her  bands  upon 
Fred's  shoiilderj^  and 
?ia1d,  ^'  My  fairy  mer- 
maid wfafsipered  *  %o 
me  that  yon  were  In 
danger.  My  fairy 
satd  there  was  a  bad 
man  with  a  big  knife,  with  blood  on  it— blood 
of  many  victims.  It  thirsted  for  yours.  I  came 
with  my  fairy  mermaid  and  scared  the  man 
away.    The  man  will  die,  die.** 

She  said  this  in  such  a  weird  tone  of  voice  at 
that  weird  hoar  that  Fred  became  restive  un- 
der her  steady  gaze,  and  he  said/*  Come,  Al- 
faretta,  the  man  has  fled;  you  had  better  return 
home  now.  I  will  accompany  you.  Were  you 
ever  here  before,  Alfaretta?  '* 

**  Yes,  Fred;  papa  and  I,  and  sometimes  my 
fairy  and  I,  come  here  to  see  the  bees  fly  with 
their  gossamer  wings.** 

Alfaretta  led  the  way  through  the  willows, 
following  a  blind  trail.  It  was  two  miles  by 
the  river  to  Mr.  BuelPs;  but  by  this  short  cut 
across  the  bend  it  was  not  half  that  distance. 
When  they  came  to  the  river  again,  the  path 
followed  along  the  top  of  what  was  known  as 
BuelPs  Levee.  It  was  built  between  two  alight 
headlands  in  order  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
several  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land.  It 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  this  levee  where  Alfa- 
retta helped  Fred  from  his  water  bath  when 
he  leaped  from  the  steamer  Valetta. 

The  Buell  residence  was  but  a  short  distance 
beyond,  and  here  Alfaretta,  as  if  a  very  fairy 
herself,  ran  up  the  walk  so  lightly  and  rapidly 
that  Fred  was  left  far  in  the  rear.  A  mocking 
laugh  echoed  back  to  him  as  he  caught  a  final 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  disappeared  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  house. 

*'  Not  much  ceremony  or  sentiment  about 
that  parting,"  thought  Fred  as  he  turned  and 
retraced  his  sUps.  He  walked  rapidly  along 
the  levee  and  across  the  bend,  and  was  soon 
again  in  the  deserted  apiary. 

The  gloom  along  the  river  was  in  a  measure 
dispelled  by  the  rising  moon;  but  even  this 
good  cheer  did  not  lend  much  companionship. 
He  had  little  fear  that  Dawson  would  appear 
again;  and,  rather  than  remain  quiet  and  on 
the  watch,  and  desiring  to  get  away  from  the 


place  an  sooq  as  possible,  be  proceeded,  by  the 
kindly  light  of  the  memo,  to  take  down  the 
cabin  and  to  remove  the  tnaterlal  lo  the  river- 
bank.  ItiOUG  of  his  lurDB  between  rfver  and 
cabin  bis  sho6  kicked  up  something  4bat  glis- 
tenf*d  In  the  moonbeams;  and,  picking  it  up,  lie 
i^huddered  a^  he  grasped  the  cold  blade  of  a 
large  bowle  knife.  It  had  evidently  been  drop- 
ped by  Dawson,  in  his  flight.  When  FYed 
thought  of  Alfaretta*s  words,  **  blood  of  many 
victims,  it  thirsted  lor  yours,**  the  impulse  was 
upon  him  to  hurl  it  far  into  the  river;  but  upon 
second  thought  he  tossed  it  into  a  box  with 
other  '*  traps  **  to  be  removed.  "'  Most  remark- 
able," said  he,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  deep 
thought.  '*  Truly  wonderful  that  she  bhould 
appear  so  silently  at  that  particular  moment; 
unaccountable  that  she  should  know  all  of 
these  things.  Surely  this  is  a  marvelous  case 
of  mind  telepathy.** 

Fred  continued  his  labors  until  every  thing 
was  upon  the  river- bank,  even  to  the  water- 
pipe  through  which  he  acted  as  proxy  for 
McBurger*s  spirit. 

The  flat  boat  was  brought  from  its  hiding, 
and  first  his  six  colonies  of  bees  were  carefully 
loaded  upon  it.  There  was  no  tearing  of  sack- 
ing this  time,  and  its  attendant  mishaps.  The 
loading  of  the  boat  was  completed  Just  as  the 
gray  streaks  of  early  dawn  began  to  tremble 
over  the  eastern  hills.  When  he  came  down 
stream  it  was  Fred's  fntention  to  load  the  bee- 
fixings  and  then  wait  for  an  up-stream  steamer 
to  tow  him  to  his  destination.  But  he  did  not 
like  to  stay  a  minute  longer  than  necessary, 
upon  a  spot  of  such  unpleasant  nature,  and  so 
near  Dawson;  therefore,  as  soon  as  loaded,  the 
boat  was  pushed  off;  and  by  dint  of  hard  labor, 
and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
sluggish  current,  he  made  Buell's  Landing  in  a 
couple  of  hours. 

These  good  people  were  preparing  to  partake 
of  their  morning  repast  as  Fred  appeared  at 
the  door  of  their  adobe  residence.  After  the 
usual  salutations  a  place  was  made  for  him  at 
the  table.  Alfaretta,  who  was  usually  the  first 
one  up  in  the  morning,  had  not  yet  made  her 
appearance;  and  the  unusual  occurrence  excited 
some  comments  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BQell. 
Fred  said  nothing  then,  however.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  night,  and  the  need  of  food,  led  him 
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to  attend  strictly  to  that  bnsineas  first  He 
knew  that.  If  he  launehed  Into  a  rehearsal  of 
the  unusual  occurrences  of  the  night,  it  would 
destroy  the  appetites  of  his  friends,  besides 
interfering  with  his  own.  He  therefore  mildly 
answered  Mr.  BuelPs  questions  about  bees,  and 
was  pleaded  to  note  that  his  symptoms  of  bee- 
fever  were  developing  quite  rapidly. 

''Mr.  Bnell,"8ald  Fred,  '*I  have  one  colony 
of  bees  on  board  that  is  In  a  different-sized  hive 
from  the  rest.  It  is  what  Is  known  as  a  regular 
Langstroth  hive,  while  all  of  the  other  hives 
are  of  different  size,  both  In  body  and  frame. 
I  will  make  you  a  pretient  of  that  colony  If  you 
will  accept  it." 

**  Surely,  surely,  Fred,  you  are  too  generous. 
I  should  certainly  like  the  bees  for  a  study,  and 
am  willing  to  pay  you  for  them.*' 


all  good  and  interesting;  but  the  best  for  a 
beginner  is  known  as  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 
The  author,  Mr.  Boot,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  also 
publishes  a  paper,  GuBANiires  in  Bbb  Cul- 
TUBB.  In  order  to  manage  the  bees  properly 
you  will  need  a  smoker.  I  have  one  in  my 
trunk,  which  is  now  on  the  way  from  Sacra- 
mento, and  which  I  will  show  you  how  to  use 
nntil  you  can  send  for  one." 

"But,  dear  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Buell, " you 
seem  to  forget  what  vicious  insects  you  are 
bringlog  to  the  place.  We  shall  all  get  stung, 
and  you  know  Alfaretta  may  be  greatly  injured 
by  them  " 

"Not  the  least  danger,"  said  Mr.  Buell. 
"Alfaretta  has  been  to  the  old  deserted  bee- 
ranch  many  times.  She  says  the  bees  have 
angel  wings,  and  she  seems  always  to  be  upon 


"  HE  WILL  DIE— DIE." 


"  1  have  already  received  my  pay,  Mr.  Buell," 
said  Fred,  *'  In  your  kindness  to  me  when  I 
came  ashore  here  so  unceremoniously  and  In 
such  a  plight." 

'*  I  performed  only  my  duty  to  a  fellow-being 
in  distress,"  said  Mr.  Buell;  "but  If  you  Insist 
upon  leaving  the  bees,  I  shall  think  that  my 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  at  that  time  Is 
returning  In  a  few  days,  and  with  winged 
crumbs  at  that.  I  shall  feel  myself  under 
many  obligations  to  you;  and  now  that  I  am  to 
become  a  bee-keeper.  Is  there  not  some  book 
upon  bee  culture  that  I  can  get?  " 

••  Tes,"  said  Fred,  **  there  are  several  books, 


good  terms  with  them." 

Fred  had  now  fortified  the  inner  man,  and, 
calling  up  the  episodes  of  the  night,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Buell,  I  had  something  of  an  adventure 
last  night  in  which  Alfaretta—" 

"Sh— !"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  putting  up  a  warn- 
ing finger.  "  I  think  Alfaretta  is  coming  from 
her  room." 

Then  the  old  song  was  heard;  and  with  the 
concluding  refrain. 

Let  me  to  the  wild  .winds  bark. 
And  hear  what  they  say^to^me, 

she  entered  the  dining-room 
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"•  Why,  Fred  Anderson/*  she  exclaimed^  as 
she  saw  him,  "the  wild  winds  said  to  me  this 
morning  that  yon  would  be  here  for  breakfast. 
And,  papa.**  she  said,  **  my  mermaid  fairy  came 
to  me  in  the  night  and  told  me  to  hasten  away, 
for  our  Fred  was  in  danger.  The  fairy  led  me 
to  the  old  bee- ranch.  I  crawled— crawled  as 
silently  as  a  shadow— npon  the  old  tree  stump, 
and  all  the  fairies  in  the  river  and  the  woods 
helped  me  to  scream;  and  an  evil  man  sprang 
out  of  the  weeds,  with  a  big  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  he  whined  like  a  dog,  and  ran  away;  and, 
papa,  he  will  die— die;'*  and  she  showed  her 
teeth  in  that  uncanny  grin  that  the  family 
were  so  used  to  seeing.*' 

''There,  dear  Alfaretta,*'  said  her  father, 
"  you  shouldn't  let  such  things  enter  your  head. 
You  must  have  had  horrid  dreams  in  the 
night.** 

"  If  she  has  been  dreaming,**  said  Fred, ''  I 
also  have  been  dreaming;  for  what  she  says  is 
true.'*  Then  Fred  rehearsed  to  an  interested 
group  of  listeners  the  various  phases  of  the 
night's  adventure. 

"Wonderful!**  said  Mrs.  Buell. 

"  Inexplicable!**  said  Mr.  Buell. 

"Supernatural!**  quoth  Mrs.  Buell. 

"  Yes,**  said  Fred,  "  and  I  have  had  to  pinch 
myself  several  times  this  morning  to  find  out  if 
I  had  feeling,  and  was  in  the  land  of  the  living.'* 

''And  I,*' said  Alfaretta,  "  have  had  to  spit 
snakes  to  see  them  crawl  and  squirm  and 
squirm.*' 

This  remark  caused  evident  pain  to  the 
parents,  and  they  arose  from  the  table.  Mr. 
Buell  and  Fred  were  busy  the  ne|^  half- hour 
in  locating  the  new  one-colony  apiary.  The 
hive  was  placed  some  fifteen  yards  from  the 
house,  in  a  cosy  nook  beside  the  cypress  hedge, 
and  Mr.  Buell  felt  himself  nearly  a  full-fledged 
bee-keeper. 

"And  now,  my  good  friend  Fred,*'  said  Mr. 
Buell,  "I  will  tie  my  boat  in  tow  of  yours  and 
help  you  navigate  your  load  to  the  Ghering 
ranch.  The  boat  is  an  unwieldy  thing,  and  I 
don't  see  how  you  brought  it  around  the  bend 
thus  far." 

"  I  had  to  work  for  it,"  said  Fred, "  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  same  amount  of  labor  would  en- 
able me  to  get  over  the  remaining  three  miles." 

Fred  found  the  good  strong  arms  of  Mr.  Buell 
a  great  help  in  the  management  of  the  boat, 
and  in  a  short  time  his  valuable  load  was  moor- 
ed at  the  Ghering  wharf. 

When  Mr.  Buell  started  for  home  In  his  own 
boat  he  said, "  Now,  Fred,  to-morrow  Is  Sun- 
day; just  run  down  to  our  place  and  cheer  us 
up." 

"I  will,  Mr.  Buell,  if  I  do  not  sleep  all  day," 
said  Fred,  with  a  smile. 

The  men  on  the  Ghering  ranch  had  just  come 
in  to  dinner,  and  they  were  full  of  curiosity  and 
questions;   and    Fred   clearly  saw   that   here 


would  be  a  few  more  candidates  likely  to  be 
taken  with  the  bee-fever. 

He  refrained  from  telling  Mr.  Ghering  or  the 
men  of  his  adventure  with  Dawson.  He  had 
no  Alfaretta  to  step  In  and  corroborate  his 
statements.  He  also  thought  that  the  men 
would  look  upon  his  story  as  brag,  and,  not 
wishing  to  appear  in  that  light,  he  said  but  lit- 
tle about  his  night's  work. 

Mr.  Ghering  was  getting  so  interested  now  in 
the  setting-up  of  an  apiary  upon  the  blaff  that 
himself,  team,  and  all  of  his  men  turned  in  and 
helped  to  get  the  material  from  the  boat  to  the 
bluff,  half  a  mile  away.  So  much  help  made 
the  task  short  and  pleasant,  and  Fred  blessed 
the  hour  when  he  fell  among  such  good  neigh- 
bors. Matt  Hogan  was  his  foremost  helper; 
and,  said  he,  "Misther  Fred,  does  yees  bees 
afther  thinking  the  loikes  of  me  wud  make  a 
baa-kaaper?" 

"  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  shonldn't," 
replied  Fred.  "To  become  a  bee-keeper  yoa 
must  learn  to  take  stings  with  equanimity." 

"Take  baa-stlngs  with  equal-nimity,  is  it?" 
said  Matt.  "  Shore,  Misther  Fred,  I  don't  loike 
them  patent  medicines  at  all  at  all;  wouldn't 
It  bees  just  as  well  to  take  the  stings  wid  a 
dhrop  of  whisky  ?  I'm  afther  thinking  it  woald 
*  betther  suit  the  thraits  of  me  char-och-ter." 

"  Ha,  ha!  Matt," said  Fred;  "  but  equanimity 
means  calmness,  coolness,  composure.  I  hive 
heard  of  fellows  who  would  court  a  bee-sting 
in  order  to  get  a  drink  of  whisky;  but  a  true 
bee-keeper  must  submit  to  stings,  and  not  make 
a  fuss  over  it." 

"01  see,  Misther  Fred;  but  me  ould  head  bees 
so  thick  it  would  take  a  mule  to  kick  new  idaas 
into  it.  But  I  musht  be  lavin'  yes,  for  there's 
Misther  Ghering  shoutin'  fur  me  with  energy 
enough  to  crack  his  liver,  and  me  aslttin'  here 
with— with-»aqualnimity.  I  wonder  do  I  get  it 
right,  Fred?" 

"That's  it;  you'll  do,"  said  Fred,  with  a 
smile,  as  Matt  hastened  away  to  the  summons 
of  the  boss. 

That  evening  the  steamer  Valetta  came  np 
the  river,  and,  in  sight  of  Ghering's  Landing, 
gave  the  whistle  three  long  toots.  The  men 
knew  from  this  signal  that  the  boat  would  pull 
up  to  the  little  dock,  and  hastened  down  to  see 
what  would  land.  It  was  what  Fred  was  ex- 
pecting—his trunk.  The  men  made  a  very 
good  substitute  for  a  baggage  transfer,  and  the 
trunk  was  safely  deposited  in  the  cabin. 

A  bee-smoker,  honey-knife,  queen-cages,  and 
several  other  bee-fixings,  were  placed  before 
the  men  for  inspection.  They  had  never  seen 
such  tools  before,  and  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  explanation  of  their  uses.  But  Fred  did 
not  spend  much  time  in  satisfying  their  carios- 
ity. He  untrunked  clean  clothing,  and  hasten- 
ed to  the  river  for  a  bath.  It  Is  needless  to  say 
that  he  slept  soundly  that  night,  and  Sunday 
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morning  foand  him  greatly  refreshed.  The 
Ghering  and  Buell  ranches  were  remote  from 
church  privileges;  and  the  men,  though  not 
required  to  do  ranch  work,  spent  the  day  In 
mending  or  washing  clothing,  or  In  fishing. 

Matt  Hogan  brought  out  his  fishing-tackle 
that  morning,  and  invited  Fred  to  share  in  the 
pleasures  and  piscatorial  results  of  the  occupa- 
tion. But  Fred  declined,  and  plainly  told  Matt 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  that  way  of  spending 
Sunday.  **  Besides,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  promised 
Mr.  Buell  that  I  will  drop  down  to  his  place 
to-day." 

"Och!  that's  all  very  foine,  friend  Fred," 
said  Matt,  "  for  a  young  chap  that's  just  from 
the  East;  but,  loike  the  rist  of  us,  yees  Ml  get 
over  that  in  a  few  years.  An'  it's  to  Misther 
Bueirs  yee's  will  go."  Then,  in  a  confidential 
tone, ''  Is  it  the  young  lady  does  the  attractin'? 
Och,  now,  Fred,  yee's  needn't  blush;  she's  a 
foine  lass  but  for  the  sthate  of  her  brain.  But, 
Fred,  I'd  not  mind  that  in  the  laast.  Me  own 
lovely  Biddy  Malooney  has  these  mintal  aber- 
ashuns  on  occashuns,  as  all  women  do,  Fred. 
But,  by  the  name  of  the  great  Saint  Pathrick, 
it's  the  retarnins  to  rason  that  fills  me  soul 
wid  raptures.  She's  so  baamin'  wid  her  two 
eyes,  so  coy,  so  shwate!  Och!  it's  too  blisshful 
fur  me  to  entertain— ho-o-o-o!"  and  Matt  ran 
off  to  his  fishing  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Fred  to  himself,  '*  it's  the  return- 
ing to  reason  that  would  bring  raptures  to  my 
heart  and  to  the  whole  Buell  family.  Ah  me! 
the  bitterness  of  the  conditions  in  this  case, 
where  the  mental  aberration  is  continuous,  is 
too  great  to  think  of;"  and  Fred  unconsciously 
uttered  a  subdued  sigh,  ho— o-o-o,  and  strolled 
over  to  the  bluff  and  the  bees.  But  he  had 
promised  to  call  upon  Mr.  Buell;  and,  after 
seeing  that  every  thing  was  working  harmoni- 
ously on  the  bluff,  he  secured  a  small  boat  and 
floated  with  the  lazy  current  down  the  river. 

All  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  fitting  to  the  day 
around  the  Buell  residence.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  closed,  which  Fred  thought 
remarkable,  seeing  it  was  a  warm  day.  *'I 
guess  that's  the  way  they  have  of  spending 
Sunday,"  thought  Fred,  as  he  stepped  lightly 
to  the  door  and  knocked. 

There  was  a  rustle  within,  and  the  door  was 
opened  just  the  merest  trifle. 

"Oh-e!  Fred  Anderson,  come  in  quick,"  said 
Mrs.  Buell,  excitedly,  and  with  nervous  haste 
the  door  was  opened  a  little  further,  and  Fred 
was  hustled  In,  and  the  door  slammed  so  sud- 
denly behind  him  as  to  catch  his  coat-tail. 


//  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  Oleanings,  make  kmoum 
the  request  on  a  postal,  wiih  the  address  or  ad- 
dresses^ and  we  will,  witih  pleasure,  send  them. 


SUGGESTION  FBOM  A  COMMISSION  MAN  ON  THB 

KIND   OF    SECTIONS    AND   SHIPPING -CASES 

TO    USE. 

As  you  will  remember,  we  have  advocated 
the  use  of  small  sections  for  honey  for  some 
years,  and  now  small  sections  are  the  standard 
size— so  much  so  that  any  sections  weighing 
over  ^  to  1  lb.  have  to  be  sold  at  a  discount,  and 
are  about  out  of  style  entirely.  We  are  advo- 
cating now  the  use  of  a  wood-pulp  board  wrap- 
per, or  cheap  carton,  for  we  find  the  trade  calls 
for  honey  without  glass,  but  wants  some  pro- 
tection from  breaking  in  shipping.  These  car- 
tons, or  wrappers,  can  be  procured  at  a  low 
price,  or  about  one-half  per  pound  what  honey 
sells  for,  thereby  affording  a  profit,  as  dealers 
do  not  object  to  the  weight  of  these  wrappers  as 
they  do  to  glass. 

We  look  for  a  good  demand  for  honey;  but 
the  days  of  high  prices  are  gone  by;  and  the 
bee-keepers'  honey  that  is  the  most  attractive 
and  most  desirable  will  sell  first  and  for  best 
price,  always,  and  the  consumer  is  more  testld- 
ious  every  season. 

A  word  about  shipping-cases :  Don't  use  a 
case  holding  over  34  combs  (single  tier),  nor  less 
than  20  combs.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  iJoot:— Seeing  you  American  bee-editors 
are  such  a  happy  family,  visiting  and  compli- 
menting one  another,  and,  having  a  half-hour's 
leisure  time  on  hand,  I  have  thought  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  myself,  as  the 
Australian  editor,  to  have  a  **drop  in,"  or  **chip 
in"  (whichever  term  is  most  suitable).  So, 
please  Imagine  the  hand-shake,  etc.,  completed, 
and  straight  we  are  into  talk.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  very  bad  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  with  our  bees.  Some  eighteen  months 
ago  a  very  intelligent  bee-keeper,  who  had 
carefully  watched  the  blossoming  of  the  euca- 
lyptus, told  me  that  the  following  spring  would 
be  a  magnificent  one,  as  nearly  all  the  gum- 
trees  (they  are  not  annuals,  but  some  blossom 
once  in  two  years,  some  in  three  or  four  years) 
were  due  to  be  in  bloom  all  together,  and  they 
were  then  budding  for  it.  Alas,  however!  the 
drought,  the  cruel  cold  westerly  winds,  and 
the  resultant  bush-fires,  dissipated  all  his  an- 
ticipations, and  the  past  year  has  been  a  honey 
failure  right  through  these  colonies.  Not  only 
has  the  honey-flow  been  a  failure,  but  there 
have  been  many  losses  of  bees  and  so  many 
disheartened  bee-keepers,  that,  should  there  be 
a  good  flow  next  year,  there  will  not  be  a  third 
of  the  bees  to  gather  l^.  ^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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I  wat  getting  somewhat  fearfal  that  a  dry 
winter  would  be  repeated  this  year,  scarcely 
any  rain  having  fallen  for  some  seven  or  eight 
weeks;  but  a  splendid  mild  rain  has  come,  and 
I  fancy  a  good  clover  flow  is  now  assured  in  the 
spring. 

I  notice  in  your  excellent  Journal  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  alfalfa,  or,  as 
we  call  it  here,  lucerne.  In  this  neighborhood 
it  is  extensively  grown;  but  the  honey  from  it, 
though  beautifully  sweot,  is  very  thin— in  fact, 
a  stranger,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  would 
call  it  sweetened  water.  I  have  tried  different 
ways  of  rendering  it  thicker,  without  success. 

E.  TiPPBB, 

EdUoT  AugPraUan  Bee  BtiUetfn, 
West  Maitiand,  N.  S.  W.,  May  15. 

THere  is  mv  hand  in  return.  But  we  on  this 
side  of  the  big  ball  have  had  a  good  season. 
It  will  be  your  turn  next.— Ed.] 

HTVKS  FACINe  BAST  FOB  WINTBB. 

Mr,  Root:— The  May  15th  issue  is  Just  re- 
ceived. The  Straw  on  p.  380,  In  which  my 
name  occurs,  seems  to  need  a  little  explanation, 
which  may  account  for  your  bees  facing  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  wintering  equally  well, 
while  mine  perhaps  do  not.  The  fierce  wintry 
winds  of  ordinary  seasons  in  this  section  make 
it  necessary  to  give  our  bees  special  protection 
when  wintered  outdoors.  I  am  In  the  habit  of 
placing  mine  In  rows  with  a  space  of  four  inch- 
es between  hives,  then  boarding  up  in  the  rear 
about  four  to  six  inches  from  the  hives.  The 
space  between  the  board  wall  and  the  row  of 
hives  and  that  between  the  hives  in  the  row  is 
then  packed  solid  with  maple  leaves,  fine  after- 
math, flax,  straw,  chaff,  or  sawdust.  The  front 
is  left  exposed.  This  makes  an  impenetrable 
windbreak;  and,  when  facing  south,  on  a  clear 
day  the  combined  heat  of  the  sun  without  and 
the  bees  within  raises  the  temperature  at  the 
entrance  to  70,  and  sometimes  80**  F.,  when  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  shows  below  freezing. 
On  such  days  I  have  seen  numbers  of  bees  fly 
out  and  never  return,  being  chilled  as  soon  as 
they  got  a  short  distance  from  the  hive.  Of 
course,  this  can  occur  only  when  the  sun  Is 
squarely  facing  the  hive  at  midday.  Those 
facing  east  get  the  benefit  of  a  slight  warming 
In  the  forenoon,  long  enough  to  get  up  and  take 
a  meal,  or  at  least  to  turn  In  bed;  and  by  noon 
the  entrance  Is  sufiBciently  shaded  so  that  ihey 
will  not  be  enticed  by  abnormal  heat  to  sally 
forth  for  an  airing.  In  my  letter  to  Dr.  Miller 
I  mentioned  only  12  hives  that  were  facing 
east.  I  had  another  lot,  of  nine  hives,  that  I 
had  worked  on  shares  last  summer,  which  I  had 
not  seen  since  I  packed  them  In  the  fall.  They 
were  packed  facing  east  I  have  examined 
them  since,  and  found  every  one  of  them  In 
splendid  shape. 

Of  course,  when  hives  are  standing  out  where 
the  winds  have  full  play  all  around  them  It 


makes  very  little  difference  which  point  of  the 
compass  they  face.  In  this  country  all  would 
be  equally  bad  (none  could  be  called  good). 
Even  chaff  hives  need  additional  wlndbreaki. 
Our  coldest  winds  being  from  the  northwest, 
and  the  hives  being  exposed  in  fh>nt,  facing 
south  or  east  seems  an  absolute  necessity.  1 
shall  prefer  facing  east  hereafter. 
CenterviUe,  la.,  May  18.     G.  B.  Rbploolb. 

mTBODUcdre  DiFFicnLT;  mad  bees  ahd 

BANANA   OIL. 

Can  the  Cyprian  bee  be  obtained  to-day? 
Two  years  ago  I  had  them  and  found  them 
splendid  workers.  1  imported  the  qneen 
through  Mr.  Benton.  I  should  like  to  get  them 
again. 

The  queen  I  purchased  of  you  acted  so 
strangely  I  report  to  you.  I  have  kept  bees  14 
years,  and  never  noticed  any  thing  like  it  I 
took  the  old  queen  away  and  put  yours  with 
cork  cut  so  the  bees  could  eat  through  the 
candy  and  liberate  her.  The  next  day  I  looked 
at  them.  She  was  liberated,  and  walking 
around;  but  they  at  once  balled  her.  I  drop- 
ped the  bunch  in  water,  and  recaged  her;  open- 
ed the  hive  two  days  afterward.  She  was  out, 
but  flew  out  of  the  hive,  trying  to  get  away.  I 
clipped  her  wing  after  catching  her,  and  pot 
her  back  in  cage.  I  repeated  this  at  intervals 
every  two  days  apart  for  a  week,  and  each  time 
the  queen  seemed  to  be  frightened— tried  to  es- 
cape, and  the  bees  at  onoe  balled  her.  Then  1 
shut  her  up  for  a  week  with  about  20  of  the 
bees,  in  your  box,  let  her  out  then,  when  they 
accepted  her  at  last,  and  the  hive  is  full  of 
brood. 

The  bees  are  working  on  red  clover— that  Is, 
Italians.    This  I  never  saw  before. 

Now  I  want  to  record  a  most  peculiar  fact 
never  noted  before.  The  bees'  five  hives  are 
about  100  feet  away  from  our  factory.  We 
manufacture  acetate  annyl,  or  banana  oil,occa- 
9ionally.  Now,  when  we  do  so,  though  the 
bees  are  so  far  away,  they  become  crazy  with 
rage,  and  sting  any  thing  in  sight,  even  coming 
Into  the  house  and  stinging  us.  Of  course,  I 
can  offer  no  explanation.  After  we  remove  It 
they  at  once  become  normal. 

Byers,  Pa.  Robt.  W.  Riddu. 

[You  can  get  Cyprian  queens  of  Mrs.  Atchley. 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

The  circumstance  von  relate,  of  introducing 
the  queen  you  got  from  us.  is  nothing  so  very 
unusual.  Sometimes  the  bees  will  persistently 
refuse  to  accept  a  qupen.  This  may  be  dae 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Que<>n  acts  timid,  or 
because  the  bees  are  not  disposed  to  accept  a 
new  queen,  for  reasons  that  are  not  known  to  as. 

The  behavlol*  of  the  bees  whenever  you  man- 
ufacture banana  oil  seems  to  be  quite  unusual, 
and  I  should  presume  the  strong  odor  Incites 
robbing;  and  yet  I  can  not  imagine  why  they 
should  become  so  cross  unless  they  had  actually 
been  robbing  to  some  extent.  Have  any  of  our 
reeders  had  a  similar  experience?— EJd.j 

Later.— The  foregoing  answer  was  sent  to 
friend  B.,  who  replies: 
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THAT  BANANA  OIL  AND  THB  CB088  BESS. 

Contrary  to  your  presumption,  as  above, 
the  odor  of  the  banana  oil  does  not,  so  far  as  I 
can  see  (and  I  have  noticed  carefully).  Incite 
robbing.  It  simply  enrages  them,  and  it  does 
so  always  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  they 
fly.  So  it  is  hardly  probable  their  crossness  is 
due  to  robbing.  Wo  have  also  noticed,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  that  valerianate  annyl  and  valeri- 
anic acid  have  the  same  effect. 

RoBT.  W.  Riddle. 

Uyers,  Pa.,  June  18. 


manure,  and  lots  of  it;  and  the  honey  from 
rape  is  No.  1,  and  white.  Jas.  Pratt. 

Cumminaville,  Neb. 


HOW  TO  UNITE  SWABMS. 

liiw  can  I  unite  three  swarms  at  once  in 
swarming  season  to  make  box  honey  fast  ?  I 
have  lot:^  of  swarms  at  my  place.  I  saw  in  a 
paper  how  a  man  did  that,  and  I  should  like  to 
try  it  if  I  knew  how  to  unite  them  properly. 
HGresham,  Pa.  A.  L.  Dillinoeb. 

C[Dr.  Miller,  to  whom  this  was  sent,  replies:] 

No  trick  at  all  to  unite  swarms.  It's  a  good 
deal  harder  sometimes  to  keep  them  from  unit- 
ing. All  that's  to  be  done  is  to  hive  a  swarm 
in  a  hive  In  which  another  swarm  has  been 
hived.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  their 
fighting  if  both  swarms  are  hived  the  same 
day,  nor,  indeed,  if  they  are  two  or  three  days 
apart.  If  you  have  any  choice  as  to  queens, 
kill  the  poorer;  but  if  you  have  no  choice  the 
beea  will  settle  the  matter  to  their  own  satis- 
faction without  your  paying  any  attention  to 
it.  If  the  swarms  are  small,  there  will  be  a  de- 
cided gain  in  uniting;  but  if  the  swarms  are 
large  it  isn't  so  advisable  to  unite.  Unite  two 
large  swarms,  and  by  the  next  spring  you  will 
have  no  more  bees  in  the  hive  than  each  would 
have  had  if  you  had  hived  them  separately. 

C.  C.  Miller. 


AGAINST  THE  HCPOBTATION  OF  APIS  DOB8ATA. 

Good  for  Gleanings  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
have  taken  a  decided  stand  against  the  costly^ 
Importation  of  Apis  dorsata,  for  I  never  could 
see  that  it  would  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  America  or  anybody  else. 

If  I  made  that  mistake  on  page  356, 1  owe  an 
apology  to  the  printer,  to  whom  I  had  given  all 
the  credit  of  it.  I  meant  to  say  '*  laying-work- 
er eggs  in  worker-cells." 

As  to  the  design  of  the  cover  of  Gleanings, 
it's  all  right  as  it  is,  and  the  cover  of  a  bee- 
paper  would  hardly  be  complete,  to  my  mind, 
without  bees  on  the  wing. 

Reliance,  Va.  Bubdette  Hassett. 

[The  imp  Drtation  of  Apia  dorsata  may  not  be 
so  expensive  after  all.  At  the  risk  or  being 
styled  fickle  I  must  say  my  views  on  the  subject 
have  undergone  a  revision  since  reading  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  527.— Ed.] 


ALFALFA  IN   MICHIGAN. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  two  stems  of  alfalfa, 
raised  by  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Myers.  He  has 
about  \]4  acres,  about  like  the  i^ample.  It  was 
sown  the  17th  of  April,  1896,  with  oats.  I  asked 
when  the  ground  was  manured  last.  He  said, 
**  Not  since  I  have  been  on  the  place,  being  22 
years,"  and  now  any  one  can  find  plenty  of 
stalks  14  to  15  inches  long.  C.  H.  Austin. 

Allen,  Mich.      

BAPE  CULTUBE. 

I  have  a  piece  of  rape  which  commenced  to 
bloom  in  May,  and  the  bees  were  humming  on 
It,  and,  as  usual,  my  stocks  made  a  raid  on  it 
when  they  got  an  opportunity.  I  don't  think 
Dwarf  Essex  would  do  the  bee-keeper  much 
good,  on  account  of  its  not  blooming  the  first 
year.  With  the  common  icind  I  find  we  can 
sow  ft  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  and  get  a 
crop  of  honey  from  it;  then  turn  it  down,  and 
sow  to  buckwheat  and  get  a  good  crop  of  the 
latter.   Rape,  when  plowed  in,  makes  a  '^ne 


THE  ABSENCE  OF  DBONES  NOT  FBBYENTING 
SWABMING. 

Friend  Boot :~0n  page  4d8  you  express  a  de- 
sire to  know  of  your  readers  whether  the  entire 
absence  of  drones  will  prevent  swarming. 
With  a  laying  queen  it  will  discourage  it  to 
some  extent,  but  will  not  wholly  prevent  it. 
With  virgins  it  has  no  effect.  We  have  had 
lots  of  swarms  led  out  this  season  by  virgins 
from  colonies  that  had  drones  neither  in  nor 
out  of  the  combs.  Neither  will  the  absence  of 
a  queen  prevent  swarming  in  every  case.  We 
have  had  two  swarms  this  season  to  come  fO|th 
without  any  queen  whatever.  One  of  the  swarms 
was  from  a  colony  from  which  a  laying  queen 
had  been  taken  two  days  before;  the  other 
from  which  a  virgin  had  been  removed  one 
hour  before.  Cleveland  Bbos. 

Stamper,  Miss.,  July  13. 


dandelions  fob  honet. 

Dandelions  are  quotod  in  all  works  on  forage 
for  bees  as  a  great  honey-plant.  There  is  a 
great  profusion  of  them  this  year,  but  I  haven't 
seen  a  dozen  bees  on  them  this  season.  It  was 
very  dry  all  through  kitrW  and  May.  Is  that 
the  probable  cause  ?  Geo.  L.  Yinal. 

Charlton  City,  Mass.,  June  15. 

[Quite  probably.— Ed.] 


SWEET  CLOVEB  AND   SWEET- CLOVEB  HONET. 

Bees  are  still  rolling  in  the  honey  from  sweet 
clover.  As  to  sweet-clover  honey,  I  can  say  it 
Is  of  a  bettor  flavor  than  any  white-clover  hon- 
ey I  ever  ato.  G.  E.  Nelson. 

Bishop  Hill,  Ills.,  July  20. 

[Tastes  may  vary;  and  while  I  do  not  think 
the  flavor  qui  to  equal  to  that  of  whito.  It  is  nev- 
ertheless first-class  white  honey.— Ed. J 
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Seasouble 

■rC.M.PoouTTLtJ 


PUTTING  QURBNS  IN  TUMBLEB8. 

QuesMon.— I  booeht  a  colony  of  bees  whose 
qaeen*8  wings  were  clipped.  When  they 
swarmed  I  picked  np  the  queen  from  the 
alighting -board  and  placed  her  in  a  clean 
common  tumbler.  The  hives  were  changed, 
and,  upon  return  of  the  swarm,  the  queen  al- 
lowed to  run  in  with  the  swarm,  after  which  it 
was  taken  to  its  new  stand.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  most  of  the  bees  returned  to  the  old 
hive,  when  I  found  the  queen  dead  at  the  en- 
trance. I  also  caught  another  queen  and 
placed  her  in  a  tumbler.  She  also  died  while 
confined,  which  was  about  twenty  minutes.  A 
wire  screen  was  placed  over  the  tumbler  to 
prevent  her  escape.  What  was  the  cause  of 
their  death?  I  do  not  think  I  injured  either 
in  handling. 

^nnoer.— Were  it  not  that  I  have  known  of 
many  queens  dying  under  similar  circumstanc- 
es, I  would  not  take  up  rootti  in  Gleanings  to 
reply  to  this  question;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
common  custom  to  place  queens  under  tum- 
blers, by  beginners,  if  the  loss  of  valuable 
queens  can  be  saved  by  a  few  words  of  mine 
then  it  is  my  duty  to  give  them.  The  first 
queen  I  ever  lost  was  lost  in  Just  this  way,  I 
not  understanding  why  it  was  not  best  to  cage 
a  queen  under  a  glass  dish,  through  which  I 
could  see  the  queen  and  know  she  was  safe. 
The  cause  of  the  death  of  the  first  queen  is  not 
so  apparent;  yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  she  was 
so  impaired  by  the  heat  in  the  tumbler  or  by 
her  struggles  to  get  out  that  she  died  from  the 
effects  of  one  or  both,  during  the  night.  When 
the  bees  come  to  realize  her  loss  and  their  hope- 
less condition  they  did  the  wise  thing,  and  that 
which  their  nature  always  prompts  them  to  do 
—return  home,  where  they  have  not  been  out  of 
the  hive  more  than  24  hours.  The  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  second  is  quite  plain  for  three 
reasons;  the  first  and  most  common  of  which 
is,  that  the  glass  tumbler  is  allowed  to  stand  In 
the  sun,  whose  heat,  through  the  direct  rays, 
and  by  reflection  also,  soon  becomes  sufiBcient 
to  destroy  the  life  of  any  thing  but  a  salaman- 
der. No  one  should  be  feolish  enough  to  put  a 
queen  under  a  glass  or  tin  dish,  and  allow  It  to 
stand  in  the  sun  for  a  single  minute;  yet  the 
writer  was  once  guilty  of  Just  such  foolishness 
when  he  first  began  to  keep  bees.  But  our 
questioner  tells  us  that  he  placed  wire  cloth 
over  the  tumbler,  so  that  he  was  not  so  foolish 
as  was  the  writer;  yet  he  lost  his  queen  just 
the  same;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
reason  why  a  queen  should  not  be  placed  in 
any  gltiss,  glazed  earthen,  china,  or  tin  dish. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  finds  she  is  a  captive  she 


begins  to  try  to  get  out,  and  this  she  can  do 
only  by  climbing;  and  as  she  can  not  climb  far 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  any  of  the  dishes  spo- 
ken of  above,  she  gets  as  ter  as  she  can  and 
then  falls  back, -only  to  repeat  the  effort  time 
and  time  again,  till  she  dies  from  exhaustion. 
The  third  reason  is,  that  no  queen  will  live  any 
great  length  of  time  without  food;  consequent- 
ly the  bees  are  constantly  feeding  their  queen, 
where  they  can  do  so.  But  the  tumbler  ex- 
cluded their  feeding  her,  unless  she  could  get 
to  the  screen;  and  as  she  could  not  do  this, 
she  was  liable  to  die  from  starvation  as  well  as 
from  exhaustion.  The  only  proper  cage  in 
which  to  keep  a  queen  is  one  made  of  wire 
cloth,  or  of  wire  cloth  and  wood;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  all  such  cages  provisioned  with 
queen  candy.  The  <bees  will  generally  care  for 
a  queen  all  right  where  they  have  access  to 
such  a  wire-cloth  cage;  but  to  be  always  on 
the  safe  side,  I  bore  a  hole  in  the  inside  end  of 
the  stopper,  when  It  is  always  ready,  no  matter 
whether  the  bees  can  get  at  the  cage  or  not,  so 
long  as  this  hole  is  filled  with  candy.  Such 
cages  are  very  handy  to  have  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  I  have  some  in  different  places 
in  the  bee- yard  so  I  can  get  one  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

BBPLACING  AGBD  QUBSNB. 

Question.— I  have  several  old  hybrid  queens 
that  are  past  their  usefulness,  and  I  wish  to 
replace  them.  How  and  when  shall  I  proceed 
to  do  it? 

^nsu;er.— First  as  to  the  when:  This  can  be 
done  at  any  time;  but  I  find  that  the  bees  su- 
persede more  queens  Just  after  the  main  honey- 
flow  for  the  season  is  over  liian  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year;  consequently,  where  I  wish 
to  supersede  queens  for  any  reason  I  do  it  Just 
after  the  basswood -blossoms  drop  off,  as  the 
most  of  the  honey  in  this  locality  comes  from 
basswood.  Now  as  to  the  how.  Unless  a  change 
in  variety  of  bees  is  desired,  I  would  advise  the 
beginner  to  leave  this  matter  of  supersedure  of 
queens  to  the  bees,  as  they  will  make  fewer 
mistakes,  If  this  matter  is  left  to  them,  than 
the  smartest  bee-keeper  in  the  land— especially 
where  there  Is  any  Italian  blood  in  the  beee. 
But  if  we  wish  to  change  the  breed  of  bees, 
then  of  course  the  apiarist  must  do  it.  The 
plan  I  use  most,  and  like  best,  is  to  start  queen- 
cells  just  before  the  basswood  honey-yiekl 
aloses,  when  the  bees  are  in  the  best  possible 
shape  to  raise  extra  good  queens;  then  two 
days  before  these  cells  are  about  to  hatch  I  go 
to  the  colonies  having  queens  which  I  wjsh  to 
supersede,  and  hunt  out  the  queens  and  kill 
them.  Two  days  later  the  nearly  mature  cells 
are  placed  in  queen-cell  protectors  and  placed 
in  these  colonies;  and  my  experience  has  .l>een 
that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  young, 
thrifty,  vigorous  queens  will  be  found  laying  In 
eolonies  thus  treated,  fifteen  days  later.   If  we 
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do  not  wish  to  raise  our  own  qudens,  we  can 
send  away  for  them;  and  to  make  sare  that 
none  shall  be  killed  in  introdacing  (and  as  a 
few  days  without  a  laying  queen  in  any  colony 
is  of  little  consequence  at  this  time  of  the  year), 
the  old  queen  should  be  killed  nine  days  before 
we  expect  the  new  queens  to  arrive.  When 
they  arrive,  open  the  hive  and  cut  olf  all  queen- 
cells,  when  the  queen  is  to  be  introduced  by 
letting  the  bees  eat  the  candy  away  till  the 
queen  is  liberated,  according  to  instructions 
generally  accompanying  the  queen. 

Another  way,  which  is  usually  successful,  is 
to  remove  the  old  queen  In  the  forenoon  of  a 
pleasant  day,  and  at  night,  after  the  bees  have 
all  returned  home,  give  them  a  little  smoke; 
and  when  they  are  filled  with  honey  allow  the 
new  queen  to  run  in  at  the  entrance.  Do  not 
open  the  hive  for  four  or  five  days,  and  you 
will  rarely  fail. 

[I  indorse  all  friend  D.  has  to  say  on  queens 
in  tumblers.  Perhaps  It  might  be  well  to  add 
that,  in  our  experience  at  least,  queens  will  not 
stand  direct  rays  of  a  summer  sun  very  long 
without  injury.  Many  have  died  for  us  in 
queen-cages  when  left  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

We  too  nave  tried  the  last  method  of  intro- 
ducing with  good  success.  The  secret  seems  to 
be  in  letting  the  bees  alone  a  few  days  after 
the  queen  runs  !n  at  the  entrance.— Ed. J 


of  any  of  the  breeders  who  advertise  in  these 
columns. 


jL.  E,  TT.,  Ft.— We  regret  to  say  that  the 
Langdon  non-swarmer  does  not  work  as  it  was 
at  first  expected  by  its  friends,  and  we  have 
therefore  taken  the  matter  conceruiug  it  out  of 
our  ABC  book.  It  has  been  abandoned  as  a 
failure  by  every  one  now,  I  think. 

JL.  D,  Ga.— In  the  case  of  the  Heddon  short 
method  of  transferring.  In  which  two- thirds  of 
the  bees  are  drummed  out  of  the  old  hive,  leav- 
ing one- third  in  the  hive  set  to  one  side,  there 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  a  queen  reared  In 
this  latter  portion,  providing  you  do  not  your- 
self destroy  all  the  queen-cells  until  after  the 
brood  is  all  capped  over.  At  this  time  they 
would  be  hopelessly  queenless,  and  could  be 
united  at  the  end  of  21  days. 

M,  F.,  Col.— 1  can  hardly  explain  why  your 
bees  apparently  dwindle  away,  without  know- 
ing more  particulars.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  queenless,  or  that  they  have  some 
disease.  If  not  queenless,  and  if  they  are  per- 
fectly healthy,  the  trouble  may  be  owing  to  a 
poor  queen.  If  there  is  such  a  one  present,  get 
rid  of  her  and  give  them  a  frame  of  hatching 
brood  and  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood,  and  let 
them  raise  a  queen  of  their  own;  or,  better 
ye4,  introduce  to  them  a  queen  that  you  can  get 


SOLAB  WAX-BXTBACTOB   FOB   BBin>BBINe    OLD 
00MB8. 

Some  seem  to  think  there  is  no  better  wav  to 
render  than  the  submerged  sack  method;  but. 
all  things  considered,  the  solar  is  far  ahead  of 
this  method.  The  first  saving  is  in  time.  I  save 
all  odds  and  ends,  bnrr-conkbs,  hive-scrapings, 
and  bottom -board  litter,  and  put  all  in  the  so- 
lar. The  very  blackest  old  comb  you  may  have 
—though  not  yielding  as  much  wax  as  the 
meltings  before-mentioned— will  give  a  bright 
wax  from  the  solar;  but  If  put  through  water 
it  will  be  very  dark.— R  C.  Aitdn^  in  American 
Bee  Journal. 

ANOTHEB  BBB-8TINQ  CUBB  FOB  BHBUMATISM. 

For  nearly  a  week  previous  to  last  Wednes- 
day, nearly  all  the  pain  I  suffered  was  in  my 
instep.  On  that  day  I  was  sitting  in  a  neigh- 
bor's apiary  (he  has  my  bees  on  shares  this 
season)  to  watch  for  swarms  while  he  was  ab- 
sent. As  a  swarm  was  issuing  I  hobbled  along 
to  secure  the  queen.  I  put  mv  ''  game  "  (lame) 
foot,  on  which  I  had  a  black  sock  and  a  low 
slipper,  near  the  entrance  of  an  adjoining  hive. 
In  a  Jiffy  three  or  four  bees  had  given  my  pain- 
ful instep  as  many  hypodermic  injections.  On 
the  instant  I  thought  of  what  some  had  recent- 
ly said  about  his  sciatica  and  bee-stlngs,  and  I 
let  the  stingers  alone  until  I  had  secured  the 

aueen.  I  was  almost  immediately  relieved  of 
[ie  pain  In  my  instep,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
could  stamp  my  foot  quite  firmly  on  the  ground 
without  pain,  which!  had  not  been  able  to  do 
before  for  several  weeks.  Last  night,  pain  in 
the  same  instep  was  a  little  annoying;  and  If  it 
doesn't  behave  itself  in  good  style  in  the  fu- 
ture, more  bees  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  for 
'*  suffering  numanlty."— Dr.  A,  B.  Ma^on^  in 
the  Ameiioan  Bee  Journal, 

BBB-KBBPBB8    NOT     SUFPBBING     FBOM     OVBB- 
PRODUCTION  OF  THE  HONBY-PBODUCT. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  of 
Mr.  Doolittle  on  page  163,  with  reference  to 
over-production,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  range  of  prices  of  hon- 
ey from  the  vear  1874  to  the  present— a  period 
or  22  years.  It  Is  true  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 28  to  30  cents  per  pound  obtained  in 
t874,  and  13  to  15  cents  per  pound  obtained  at 
present,  is  very  large,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
trouble  is  not  In  the  over-production  of  honey, 
but  in  the  increased  production  of  other  luxu- 
ries and  necessaries  of  life,  combined  with  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  there  is  more  honey  pro- 
duced now  than  in  the  year  1674,  but  not  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country;  an(i  this  being  true,  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  there  should  be  no  very 
great  difference  In  the  prices  or  demand  for 
honey.  But  every  thing  else  Is  not  equal.  There 
has  been  a  great  Increase  in  the  production  of 
the  fruits  and  sugars,  and  these  combined,  at 
their  present  low  prices,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
supplanted  honey,  and  form  the  principal  table- 
luxuries  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  rule,  founded  in  economy,  that  the 
human  family  will  use  and  subsist  upon  the 
cheaper  commodities,  if  the  cheaper  commod- 
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ities  will  meet  ihe  ends  In  view.  And  this  rule 
applies  with  unasnal  force  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  there  is  a  stringency  in  money  matters. 

If  Mr.  Doollttle  will  reflect  for  a  moment,  he 
will  remember  that  thore  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  prices,  of  n<^arly  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, since  1874.  Wheat,  com,  pork.  beef,  pota- 
toes, and  other  farm  prodncts  have  declined  to 
an  extent  that  is  almon  alarming,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  honey  in  the 
wake. 

And  there  is  still  another  rule,  founded  in 
economy,  that  has  its  Influence  on  the  prices  of 
honey.  Honey  is  a  luxury:  and  when  men  are 
in  the  straits,  fioancially,  they  curtail  expenses, 
and  the  luxuries  are  the  first  to  b^  dispensed 
with.— JEf.  F.  Colemcm^  in  Am.  Bee  JoumaL 


Ths  date  of  the  North  American  has  been 
fixed  at  Oct.  7th  and  8th,  and  the  place  is  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  For  further  particulars  see  Con- 
yen  tion  Notices  elsewhere. 


It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some,  but  we  have 
four  of  those  large  Boardman  solar  wax-ex- 
tractors in  use  in  our  apiary  constantly.  They 
are  used  principally  to  work  over  and  refine 
wax  dirt,  sweepings  and  scrapings  from  the 
wax- room  floor.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
nice  wax  they  will  make  out  of  what  appears  to 
be  dirt,  and  very  dirty  dirt  at  that. 


The  Jardlne  bee-escape,  illustrated  on  p.  428, 
does  not  work.  We  hav€i  been  trying  it  thor- 
oughly, and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  hinges  to 
the  little  doors  became  so  badly  propolized  after 
a  few  days'  use  as  to  become  inoperative.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  hinges  of  any  kind  in  a  bee- 
escape  have  proven  failures,  because  bees  will 
propolize  working  Joints.  The  Porters  have,  in 
adopting  slender  flexible  brass  springs,  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  So  far  the  Porter,  with  us,  is 
in  the  lead.  

Here  Is  a  letter  more  like  what  we  have  been 
receiving  than  the  one  referred  to  protesting 
against  saying  so  much  In  favor  of  sweet  clover: 

Dear  Ernest:—!  see  In  Gleanings  for  July  15th 
that  some  one  has  made  complaint  about  your 
speaking  favorably  of  sweet  clover,  claiming  that 
It  is  a  noxious  weed.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
hope  Glkanings  will  not  give  sweet  clover  a  black 
eye,  for  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  call  it  a  nox- 
ious weed,  as  stock  will  eat  ii,  and  it  is  such  a  fine 
honey-plant.  We  must  plant  something  tliat  will 
yield  honey,  as  the  honey-pi*ducing  wild  flowers 
are  getting  to  be  very  scarce. 

Please  keep  the  favorable  paragraphs  on  sweet 
clover  going  right  along  in  your  Journal. 

Slaghts,  Colo.,  July  23.  W.  H.  Pricjb. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  propose  to  keep  up  the  agita- 
tion if  the  will  of  the  very  great  majority  is  any 
criterion  to  go  on. 


IMPBOVEMENTS  IN  BEB  CULTUBE. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  asserted  that  no  very 
great  improvements  might  be  expected  In  the 
line  of  bee  culture;  that  we  had  about  attained 
perfection.  If  I  am  any  Judge  of  apical tural 
progress  there  are  still  some  great  advances  yet 
to  be  made  over  our  old  methods.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  drop  Into  that  rut,  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  ''got  there,"  and  don*t  need  to  try  to 
better  ourselves.  Just  so  soon  shall  we  fail  to 
make  progress.  I  can  not  think  we  have  reach- 
ed perfection  in  any  thing  relating  to  bee- 
keeping yet.  I  believe,  first  of  all,  we  need  and 
shall  have  foundation  with  deep  cell-walls  and 
thin  base;  that  along  with  this  improvement 
will  come  at  least  partial  control  of  swarming. 
I  believe  still  that  there  is  a  chance  for  im- 
provement in  styles  of  brood-frames;  and  there 
is  still  something  yet  to  learn  as  to  the  best  size 
of  hive.  

▲  QUSEB  BUT  ▲  GOOD  SEASON. 

This  season  is  peculiar  in  several  respects. 
To  begin  with,  every  thing  started  out  much 
earlier  than  usual.  Fruit-bloom  showed  up 
quite  perceptibly  in  the  brood-nests— something 
it  has  not  done  for  some  years.  Basswood 
came  on  almost  a  month  earlier,  with  great 
promise.  It  did,  in  fact,  begin  to  yield  nectar 
before  white  clover  (it  usually  foUowM) ;  but  the 
quantity  of  blossoms  was  a  very  imperfect  in- 
dex of  the  amov/nt  of  honey.  Then  we  waited 
for  white  clover;  but  instead  of  honey  from 
that  source  there  was  a  fair  flow  from  sweet 
clover.  Now  that  this  is  going  to  seed,  white 
clover  near  the  latter  part  of  this  month  (a 
month  late),  owing'^  to  these  copious  rains,  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  everywhere.  Honey  is 
coming  in  again,  and  being  stored.  How  long 
this  will  last,  or  what  we  may  expect  next  in 
this  season  of  contraries,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Dur- 
ing this  month  we  have  drouths  as  a  rule  ;  but 
now  the  ground  Is  as  wet  and  soaked  as  in  the 
spring.  The  roads  are  muddy,  and  the  bicycle 
is  at  a  standstill.  Th*is  is  almost  unheard  of  in 
Bootville  during  summer. 


BEDUCriON  IN  FRETOHT  BATES  ON  BXTBACTED 
HONBT  IN    FLOBIDA. 

The  following  letter  from  W.  S.  Hart  speaks 
for  itself: 

Mr,  Root:— Kindly  announce,  thiongfa  the  columns 
of  your  magazine,  that,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Jarvls,  of  the  Florida  Bast  Coast  Line,  the 
committee  appointed  at  Atlanta  **  to  secure  a  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  on  honej"  have  succeeded 
in  securing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  extracted 
honey  to  that  of  Sth  class,  which  Is  the  rate  charged 
for  syrup,  over  all  lines  in  Florida.  I  feel  quite*con- 
fldent  that  this  reduction  could  have  been  secured 
over  all  the  lines  of  the  Bastern  States  had  both  the 
committee  and  bee-keepers  generally  brought  more 
pressure  to  bear  at  the  meeting  in  Wsihington,  as 
suggested  by  me  through  Glsahiho&  As  it  is.  It 
will  be  quite  a  boon  to  honey-producers  of  this 
Digitized 
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State,  and  stand  as  one  good  result  of  the  Atlanta 
bee-keepers*  congress.  W.  &  Habt, 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.  Chairman  of  Com. 

As  Ifr.Hart  intimates,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  North  American  or  the  Union,  when  It  shall 
be  reorganized,  may  not  be  able,  by  continual 
hammering,  to  get  as  good  legislation  for  the 
whole  country.  If  there  is  any  place  where  the 
trite  bat  old  adage  applies,  *'  If  at  first  yon  don*t 
SQcceed,  try,  try  again,**  it  is  here.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  honey  should  not  be 
classed  as  syrup.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  sold 
at  nearly  the  same  price— so  near  it  that  it 
ought  to  go  at  the  same  rate. 


the  two  associations,**  and  *'  the  poorer  one  re- 
ceiving the  dower  of  the  other.'* 


AMALGAMATION,  AGAIN. 

I BBG  pardon  for  referring  to  this  old  subject 
again;  but  it  is  rapidly  reaching  a  point  where 
I  firmly  believe  it  will  solve  itself.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  Brodbeck  has  to  say: 

Friend  Root:^I  notioe  that  you  indorse  Mr.  York's 
suggestion  for  a  vote  on  the  amalgamation  ques- 
tion. Now,  while  I  am  not  opposed  to  an  expression 
on  this  subject  by  the  members  of  the  Union,  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  we  take  this  action* 
and  the  majority  should  favor  amalgamation,  it 
would  be  binding.  Your  proposition  of  converting 
the  B.  K.  U.  into  a  distinctive  national  organisation 
would  then  fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  risk  this  ?  The  state  of  the  case 
as  it  stands  at  present  resolves  Itself  into  one  of 
two  propositions:  Tlie  perpetuation  of  an  inter- 
national association,  by  the  combination  of  two,  or 
the  ntiUsatlon  of  the  one  (iotemational)  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  national,  or,  in  other  words,  (4ther  a 
national  or  international  association.  Then,  again, 
why  should  this  limited  membership  of  the  Union 
be  given  the  power  to  decide  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  bee  fraternity? 
Those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Union  can  not 
vote  on  this  question,  and  yet  we  propose  acting 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
them  as  to  ourselves.  Now,  if  we  desire  to  enlist 
tlieir  future  interest  in  our  proposed  new  organisa- 
tion (whatever  that  may  be),  would  it  not  be  wise 
for  us  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  an  Interest 
in  every  bee-keeper  in  the  United  States  at  the  very 
beginning  ?  If  we  desire  to  make  it  an  exclusive 
organization,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  take  these  things 
into  considsration;  and  unless  we  act  wisely  the 
result  may  be  the  opposite  of  that  which  we  desire. 
It  has  been  my  Intention  to  write  an  article  for 
GLKAifmos,  summing  up  the  vurious  propositions 
presented,  as  the  result  uf  my  article  on  a  national, 
etc.  Gao.  W.  Bkodbbck. 

Los  i^mreles,  Oal.,  July  11. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  B.  says,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  Uolen  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  taking  a  vote.  Let  each  associatlen 
paddle  Its  own  canoe.  If  one  of  them  (lo  carry 
•ut  the  figure)  goes  over  the  falls  because  It  Is 
not  able  to  hold  its  own,  let  It  go.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  believe  It  is  best  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  amalgamation,  and  make,  as  I  hav^  said 
before,  the  Union  what  we  want  It  to  be.  By 
this  we  do  away  with  the  Idea  of  **  marrying 


DBAWN  OOMB8.  AGAIN. 

The  following  letter  jiisi  at  hand,  comment- 
ing on  the  editorial  on  page  638,  has  just  come 
to  hand: 

When  reading  what  you  have  to  say  of  **  drawn 
combs  fbr  the  production  of  surplus  honey,"  I  was 
moved  to  write  a  few  lines.  I  have  in  former  years 
read  articles  wherein  the  writer  claimed  that  foun- 
dation was  better  than  drawn  combs.  This  state- 
ment surprised  me,  as  my  experience  was  quite  to 
the  contiary.  I  think  If  I  could  have  all  drawn 
oombs  for  the  sections,  to  supply  all  my  bees,  it 
would  add  at  least  100  per  cent  to  my  honey  crop. 
I  use  a  Given  press  to  make  foundation,  and  have 
been  longing  for  one  with  which  I  could  make 
foundation  with  cells  H  Inch  deep.  I  hope  (as  you 
say)  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such 
foundation  can  be  made.  Give  me  drawn  combs 
for  brood-frames  or  sections  every  time.  Of  course, 
for  sections  they  must  be  clean  and  white;  but  for 
brood  I  care  not  If  they  are  20  years  old. 

Nappanee,  Ind.,  July  21.  L.  A.  Rssslbb. 

A  good  deal  was  said  In  the  last  July  Review, 
indorsing  drawn  combs  also.  The  editor,  in 
commenting  on  what  I  said,  gives  this  sub- 
stantial indorsement: 

Full  Sheets  of  foundation  are  accepted  more  read- 
ily than  starters;  and  partly  drawn  combs,  leveled 
down  a  la  Taylor,  more  quickly  still.  So  says 
Glbaminos,  and  Glbaimiiob  is  right. 

Mr.  Ressler  thinks  he  could  add  100  per  cent 
to  his  comb-honey  crop  providing  his  bees  did 
not  have  to  draw  out  foundation.  When  I  said 
I  thought  we  could  add  a  half  to  the  honey 
crop  I  thought  I  was  putting  it  strong  enough 
so  that  some  would  challenge  the  statement; 
but  1  am  not  sure  that  friend  Ressler*s  estimate 
is  very  far  out  of  the  wsy. 

For  some  time  I  have  known  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  using  a  ranch  deeper  foundation 
than  we  do  here  In  America.  One  of  our  cus- 
tomers In  that  country  particularly  specifies 
that  his  mills  shall  turn  out  cell-walls  at  least 
J4  of  an  inch  deep.  This  made  the  whole  thick- 
ness. Including  both  sides  and  the  base,  from  X 
to  H  Inch.  We  tried  some  of  this  wax,  and 
found  that  the  bees  accepted  It  very  readily; 
but  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
wax  wasted,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  It  was  a 
rather  expensive  way  to  get  comb;  bat,  as  I 
said  in  our  previous  number,  I  have  confidence 
to  believe  that  some  of  our  native-born  invent- 
ors will  get  up  a  foundation  having  very  light 
side  walls  3^  or  K  Inch  deep,  with  a  base  as 
thin  as  the  natural.  When  the  problem  Is  once 
solved,  we  shall  be  making  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  in  advance  In  the  production  of  comb 
honey  that  has  ever  been  made.  In  the  mean 
time  it  goes  without  saying,  that  Taylor's 
comb-Ieveler,  a  device  for  leveling  down  partly 
drawn-out  sections,  is  a  big  thing,  and  should 
be  used  by  every  comb-honey  producer. 
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Our  Homes. 


Ho,  every  one  tbat  thlrstethl  come  ye  to  the 
waters;  and  he  tbat  hath  no  money.— Isa.  55:1. 

For  years  I  have  been  talking  and  writing 
more  or  less  about  pure  water.  On  my  wheel- 
rides  I  have  rejoiced  on  finding  a  spring,  espe- 
cially if  it  were  one  of  soft  water.  Again  and 
again  have  I  enjoined  upon  the  friends  where 
I  have  visited,  that  they  should  thank  God  for 
their  beautiful  drinking  water.  I  remember 
especially  the  springs  of  soft  water  and  the 
wells  of  Florida.  While  at  friend  Keek's,  near 
Bowling  Green,  they  told  me  the  drinking 
water  seemed  to  them  Just  like  water  from 
melted  freshly  fallen  snow— snow-water  they 
called  it.  Well,  while  looking  at  that  great 
spring  near  the  town  of  Thompson,  Geauga  Co.. 
O.,  described  elsewhere,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
we  must  have  soft  water  on  our  own  premises 
at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  We  nave  an 
abundance  of  rain  water,  it  Is  true;  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  keep  rain  water  In  the 
summer  time  so  that  it  shall  remain  as  pure 
and  wholesome  as  the  water  from  a  running 
spring.  By  the  way.  do  you  ever  think  how 
hard  a  matter  it  is  to  produce  a  real  spring 
artificially?  In  many  of  our  public  parks,  and 
at  the  Soldiers*  Home,  In  Dayton,  O.,  they  have 
"  manufactured  '*  springs;  and  I  quickened  my 
steps  as  I  caught  sight  of  one  of  them;  but 
when  I  stooped  down  to  drink  from  the  cup 
hanging  near,  what  a  disappointment!  The 
water  was  carried  In  pipes,  and  let  out  through 
the  rocks.  It  was  very  good  water  compared 
with  the  water  of  our  modem  cities;  but  It  was 
not  the  spring  water  of  the  country,  at  all. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  spring  on  our  own 
premises;  but  it  is  not  soft  water— not  by  con- 
siderable. It  is  very  nice  and  cool  on  a  hot  dav ; 
but  even  with  my  present  tiptop  health  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  drink  as  much  hard  water  as  I 
crave  on  a  hot  summer  day;  besides,  hard 
water  never  quenches  my  thirst— I  mean  It 
never  satisfies,  for  in  a  little  time  I  become 
more  thirsty  still.  If  I  keep  drinking  this  water 
(laden  with  the  salts  of  lime  and  other  chemi- 
cals) pretty  soon  there  is  a  rumpus  In  the  di- 
gestive apparatus.  From  the  age  of  four  till  I 
was  sixteen  I  lived  In  Mogadore,  Summit  Co.; 
and  our  drinking  water  came  from  a  soft- water 
spring  at  the  base  of  the  sandy  hills.  How 
often  have  I  craved  a  drink  from  those  refresh- 
ing waters  near  my  childhood  home!  You 
have  all  read  the  storv  of  David  when  he  longed 
for  a  drink  of  water  from  a  well  in  his  native 
town  of  Bethlehem,  then  In  possession  of  the 
Philistines;  and  you  remember  how  he  poured 
it  out  on  the  ground,  reckoning  it  as  the  blood 
of  the  three  mighty  men  who  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  get  it  for  him. 

When  I  first  commenced  my  wheelrides  some 
years  ago  I  visited  most  of  the  noted  springs 
In  Medina  Co.;  and  I  asked,  through  our  county 
papers,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  nearest 
soft- water  springs.  I  did  not  find  any  nearer 
than  about  five  or  six  miles;  and  I  have  actu- 
ally ridden  that  distance  several  times  Just  to 
have  a  drink  of  spring  water.  Is  not  cistern 
water  all  right  when  the  cistern  Is  properly 
made,  the  water  filtered,  etc.?  Yes,  it  will  do 
verv  well  if  you  boil  the  water,  then  filter  It, 
and  cool  it  in  a  refrigerator.  This  is  consider- 
able trouble;  and  even  then  if  It  stands  very 
long  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  summer  tempera- 
ture it  will  soon  contain  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  that  can  be  detected  by  means  of 
a  microscope.  Do  you  tell  me  that  spring 
water,  as  It  comes  right  from  the  rocks,  also 
contains  microbes?    I  know  some  people  talk 


that  way,  and  some  would-be  scientists;  but  It 
Is  not  true.  I  have  handled  some  of  the  best 
microscopes  to  be  had,  and  I  could  never  find  a 
trace  of  organic  matter,  either  animal  or  veg- 
etable, in  cold  water  Just  as  it  issues  from  the 
rocks.  Water  from  a  well  is  all  right  providing 
enough  of  It  Is  taken  from  It  every  day  to  keep 
up  a  steady  running  stream  at  the  bottom.  A 
well  that  stands  still,  or  one  that  is  allowed  to 
fill  up  so  that  the  water  stands.  Is  not  the  thing 
for  people  to  drink  from.  It  becomes  more  or 
less  stagnant  water.  Better  water  your  horses 
and  cows  at  the  well  where  you  get  your  drink- 
ing water  for  the  household;  better  still,  have 
a  windmill  to  keep  pumping  it  so  as  to  let  off 
the  surplus  water.  This  will  give  you  the  con- 
ditions of  a  running  spring.  I  do  not  say  that 
other  waters  may  not  oe  as  good  as  the  waters 
from  a  running  spring;  but  I  think  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  the  latter.  I  am  sure  I  am 
sound  in  regard  to  the  matter,  for  I  had  qnlte  a 
talk  with  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Ohio  Stote 
Board  of  Health,  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  he 
said  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pure  drinking- 
water  were  sound  and  correct. 

About  a  year  ago  somebody  told  me  there 
was  a  well  at  our  gristmill,  nearly  a  mile  away, 
that  furnishes  soft  water.  At  first  I  had  so 
little  faith  that  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  Finally  I  visited  the  mill,  and  saw  the 
stream  of  water  that  Is  pumped  daily  to  supply 
their  boiler.  It  certainly  tasted  very  much  like 
soft  water.  I  carried  a  little  pailful  of  It  home 
to  let  Mrs.  Root  see  whether  it  would  really 
'*wash.**  I  had  carried  her  so  many  samples 
of  water  that  I  thought  were  soft  she  was  be- 
coming Incredulous.  I  detected  a  little  sarcasm 
in  her  smile  as  she  took  the  water  and  reached 
for  a  piece  of  soap.  She  expected,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  It  would  all  curdle,  like  the 
many  samples  I  had  brought  before;  but  to  her 
great  surprise  and  astonishment  It  made  a 
beautiful  suds.  She  tasted  of  some  of  that  re- 
maining in  the  pail.  _ 

**  Why,  this  is  not  soft  water  to  the  ta8te;'"bat 
as  sure  as  you  are  alive  It  washes  most  beauti- 
fully. Why,  It  actually  seems  as  If  there  were 
a  little  borax,  or  something  of  that  sort,  added 
to  make  It  suds  still  better  than  rain  water." 

I  too  decided  that  there  was  a  little  taste  of 
something  in  the  water,  different  from  pore 
soft  spring  water,  and  we  boiled  some  of  It 
down.  There  was  a  little  trace  of  a  whitish 
powder;  but  it  was  beautiful  water  to  drink  or 
to  wash  with,  notwithstanding.  I  Interviewed 
the  men  at  the  mill.  They  said  the  water 
never  made  any  scale  on  the  flues  of  the  boiler 
at  all.  Only  one  set  of  fines  had  been  in  the 
boiler  since  they  put  It  in  place,  ten  years  pre- 
viously; and  the  expense  lor  repairs  since  that 
time  had  not  been  ten  cents.  During  that 
time  we  have  paid  out  for  flues  and  for  repairs 
toward  a  thousand  dollars.  In  fact,  I  nave 
said  aeain  and  again  that  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand collars  in  a  minute  for  a  spring  of  soft 
water  of  sufficient  volume  to  supply  our  boilers 
and  other  wants.  Many  of  the  friends  where  I 
have  visited  have  smilingly  told  me  that  I 
might  have  one  of  their  springs,  and  welcome, 
if  I  could  dig  it  up  and  move  it  to  Medina;  but, 
of  course,  I  could  not  undertake  it  Why  not 
drill  some  deep  wells  and  see  if  some  soft  water 
can  not  be  found?  Why,  dear  readers,  since 
we  have  been  on  our  present  premises  we  have 
dug /our  wells  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
We  have  also  drilled  down  deep  into  the  rock 
in  at  least  three  other  places.  The  water  Is 
always  hard— some  of  it  so  terribly  hard  tha^ 
when  it  was  spattered  on  the  windows,  and 
dried  there,  It  looked  almost  as  If  some  white- 
wash had  been  put  on,  on  account  of  the  lars« 
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amoQDtof  salts  of  lime  contained  In  the  Medina 
waters.  Sometimes  we  have  thought  It  was 
hardly  fit  to  water  plants  with— that  Is,  If  the 
water  dried  up  on  the  leaves. 

Well,  after!  arrived  home  from  Thompson, 
Ernest  commenced  again  on  a  theory  that  he 
had  held  for  8ome  time;  namely,  that  we  could 

fet  water  like  that  at  the  gristmill  If  we  would 
rill  one  more  well  on  the  south  side  of  Cham- 
pion Brook,  on  our  own  premises.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  fresh  enthusiasm  in  regard  to 
the  matter  was  that  the  town  had  Just  sunk  a 
well  near  the  grlstmilK  for  public  waterworks, 
and  they  had  struck  the  very  soft  water  we  so 
much  coveted.  I  finally  consented,  although  1 
rather  preferred  sinking  the  well  close  to  our 
buildings.  The  people  of  our  town,  however, 
had  a  sort  of  theory  that  one  would  have  to  go 
south  of  Champion  Brook  to  get  the  soft  water. 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  well -drillers, 
and  greatly  enjoved  watching  and  assisting 
them  in  their  work.  They  cleared  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  down  on  the  creek  bottom,  and 
drilled  a  hole  large  enough  to  take  a  5X-lQch 
well-casing,  down  to  the  depth  of  about  40  feet. 
The  casing  was  driven  down,  and  with  a  sand- 

fmmp  they  removed  all  the  water  so  I  could 
ook  down  with  a  looking-glasn  and  see  that 
the  well  was  empty  of  water.  They  had  cut  off 
all  the  waters  that  came  out  of  the  rock  alM)ve 
that  point  for  about  40  feet.  The  apparatus  is 
managed  by  father  and  son.  Their  names  are 
Bollenbeck  &  Son,  West  Farmlngton,  Trum- 
bull Co..  O.  When  they  were'  ready  to  drill 
again,  the  old  gentleman  remarked: 

•*Mr.  Root,  I  wanted  you  to  see  for  yourself 
that  all  the  upper  ha/rd  water  was  actually 
shut  off.  We  are  now  going  to  drill  again;  and 
when  we  strike  the  next  water  it  vMl  be  sofV* 

I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  I  had  l>een  asking 
that  the  sreat  Father  above  would  reward  our 
labors.  It  was  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
after  that  time  when  my  old  friend  said: 

**  Mr.  Root,  here  is  your  soft  water." 

The  pump  was  put  down,  and  for  half  a  day 
a  stiream  nearly  the  size  of  my  arm  was  turned 
into  Champion  Brook— bright,  sparkling,  pure 
soft  water— or,  at  least,  soft  enough  to  drink,  to 
wash  with,  or  for  any  thing  else.  Of  course, 
there  was  rejoicing  all  over  our  premises,  and 
the  next  step  was  to  provide  proper  machinery 
for  pulling  the  water  up  from  its  depth  of  40 
feet,  and  sending  It  up  still  20  feet  higher,  and 
uphill  to  the  factory.    Said  I: 

**  See  here,  boys;  it  will  cost  us  more  to  rig  up 
machinery  to  get  this  water  to  the  factory  than 
it  will  to  sink  another  well  right  up  by  the 
factory;  and  I  have  faith  enough  to  believe 
that  this  same  vein  of  soft  water  may  be  found 
anywhere  In  this  vicinity  by  shutting  off  the 
upper  veins  of  limestone  waters,  Just  as  our 
'  lends  have  been  doing  here." 

The  old  gentleman  and  son  both  Indorsed  ray 
reasoning,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  their 
hand  at  getting  the  same  kind  of  water  close  by 
our  engines  and  boilers.  Dear  friends,  it  has 
been  done.  They  made  their  calculations,  and 
drove  their  tubing  down  into  the  rock  to  a  depth 
of  63  feet.  Then  they  drilled  about  7  feet  fur- 
ther and  struck  a  hard  light-colored  rock  that 
hardly  yielded  to  the  blows  of  the  drill,  even 
though  the  latter  weighed  something  like  a 
ton.  Pretty  soon  we  heard  the  Joyful  news 
once  more,  **  Here  is  your  soft  water!  **  The 
pump  was  put  down,  and  the  muddy  water  was 
run  Into  the  sewer  until  it  became  clear,  then 
we  turned  it  into  our  big  cistern.  To  test  the 
volume,  a  common  wooden  pail  was  held  under 
the  end  of  the  spout  of  the  pump.  In  Just  ten 
«€<»nd«  by  my  Waterbury  watch  the  pail  was 
running  over.    The  next  ten  seconds  it  was  full 
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again,  and  so  on.  Crowds  gathered  around  to 
taste  the  delicious  sparkling  beverage.  Noth- 
ing could  be  clearer;  nothing  could  be  purer. 
Washbowl  fuls  of  snowy  soapsuds,  made  right 
from  our  new  cold  well  water,  attested  its  soft- 
ness. Some  of  the  incredulous  would  go  to  the 
other  wells  and  get  a  bowlful  just  to  try  the 
difference.  Since  that  time,  about  a  week  ago, 
I  often  wake  up  in  the  night  and  thank  God  as 
I  think  of  that  beautiful  stream.  Three  hun- 
dred barrels  a  day  for  use  in  our  boilers,  to  cook 
with,  to  drink,  or  to  dispose  of  as  we  choose! 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is  one 
of  God*8  most  precious  gifts?  As  the  stream 
will  be  running  whenever  our  engines  move, 
there  Is  no  need  of  anybody  drinking  warm  or 
stale  water.  It  is  cold  enough  so  nobody  cares 
for  ice,  and  it  is  so  near  at  hand  that  palls 
from  the  different  apartments  can  be  filled  "In 
a  minute"  I  was  going  to  say;  but,  bless  your 
heart,  it  does  not  take  a  minute— onlv  ten  sec- 
onds, and  you  can  keep  getting  a  pailful  every 
ten  seconds  every  hour  in  the  day  if  you  want 
it* 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  you  at  your 
home?  Why.  my  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
quite  likely  that,  when  we  learn  the  secret  of 
cutting  off  the  unpalatable  waters  from  above, 
we  may,  by  artesian  wells,  in  many  localities, 
have  Just  the  kind  of  water  we  want.  The 
whole  secret.  It  seems  to  me,  consists  in  cutting 
off  aud  keeping  away  the  water  we  do  not  want, 
until  we  reach  the  point  where  we  find  that 
which  we  do  want. 

Our  text  has  something  to  say  about  '*no 
money."  You  may  say  these  deep  wells  cost  a 
great  lot  of  money.  Yes,  they  do  cost  some- 
thing; but  when  the  whole  town  unites  in  pay- 
ing the  expense  of  getting  good  water  for  the 
town,  the  burden  falls  but  lightly  on  each  per- 
son. Our  town  is  planning  to  do  this  very 
thing;  and  when  we  come  to  compare  the  ex- 
pense of  pure  water  compared  with  the  cost, 
first  and  last,  of  beer  and  other  intoxicating 
drinks,  well  may  the  prophet  say,  **  And  he 
that  Jiath  no  money,  come.'*  Once  more:  Do 
not  modern  developments  teach  us  that  God's 
gifts  lie  all  along  our  pathway?  This  wonderful 
new  agent,  electricity,  has  been  lust  as  near 
our  homes  ever  since  the  world  began  as  it  is 
now;  but  we  have  not  had  the  faith  and  courage 
until  eyen  the  last  few  years  to  reach  forth  and 
take  it.  So  with  spiritual  blesslncrs.  Bunyan, 
in  his  wonderful  book,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
t«lls  of  a  man  who  spent  his  life  In  raking  up 
straws  and  trash  with  a  muck-rake;  yet  all  the 
time  a  shining  angel  held  above  his  head  a 
golden  crown;  out  he  would  not  drop  the  muck- 
rake even  to  reach  up  and  take  the  crown  as  a 
free  gift.  Wa.<«  that  simply  an  allegory?  Per- 
haps so;  but  I  believe  It  teaches  us  a  truth. 
Oh  may  God  not  only  help  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  pure  water  that  may  have  been  waiting 
for  ages  for  us  to  tap  the  stream  and  draw  for 
the  health  of  these  physical  bodies,  but  may  he 
help  us  in  a  like  manner  to  tube  off  or  cut  off 
the  evils  that  come  of  themselves,  that  we  may 
enjov  to  the  full  the  purifying  Influences  of 
communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit !  My  good 
friend  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  of  whom  I  spoke  la 
my  last,  has  recently  paid  me  a  visit.  He  went 
through  our  crops  of  potatoes  that  I  have  told 
you  about.    Said  I: 

*'Dear  brother  Reed,  It  has  not  been  an  ex- 

•  This  seems  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  con- 
sider that,  within  40  feet  of  this  very  w«ll,  there  Is 
an  old  one  that  goes  down  Into  the  rock  at  least  30 
feet  deeper,  and  yet  this  has  always  given  us  Tiard 
water.  The  explanation  must  be  that  It  Is  made 
hard  by  allowlngr  impure  upper  waters  to  go  down 
and  mix  with  it. 
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penMvA  work  to  keep  this  field  of  potatoes  thos 
clean  aDd  free  from  weed8,  b«3caa8e  I  took  such 
great  pains  to  have  a  thrifty  potato- plant  on 
every  bit  of  the  ground  where  there  is  room  for 
a  plant  to  grow.  The  weeds  gave  np  long  ago 
because  there  was  not  room  for  them.  They 
have  not  made  me  any  trouble  at  all.'* 

Mr.  Reed  at  once  toolc  up  the  thought,  and 
replied  to  the  effect  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
evil  and  wickedness  and  crime  in  this  world 
might  be  forestxiUed  and  kept  out  of  exiBtence 
by  letting  a  healthy  growth  get  a  good  start  in 
the  minds  of  our  children  when  they  are  young. 
Gut  off  evil,  and  crowd  it  back  and  away  by 
keeping  their  young  lives  full  of  something 
good  and  pure  and  useful.  Cut  off  the  contam- 
inating influences  of  evil  habits  in  childhood, 
as  we  sent  down  our  iron  tubing  to  cut  off  the 
contaminating  influences  of  water  from  above. 
Carry  them  safelv  past  the  scums  and  slums 
until  they  reach  the  prompting  influences  of 
pure  and  good  manhood  and  womanhood.  Thus 
shall  be  ushered  in  the  reign  of  the  new  heav- 
ens and  a  new  earth. 


It  was  a  warm  summer  afternoon  when  I  got 
off  the  cars  at  Painesville  and  mounted  my 
wheel.  All  about  Painesville  there  are  beauti- 
ful smooth  firm  roads.  In  a  little  while  I  over- 
took a  gentleman  and  lady  also  riding  their 
wheels.  There  was  a  long  steep  hill,  and  I  de- 
cided to  walk  op  it.  supposing  the  young  people 
would  ride  up.  They,  however,  decided,  as 
they  had  already  ridden  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
to  walk  up  also,  and  we  chatted  pleasantly  as 
we  looked  over  the  beautiful  surrounding  coun- 
try. By  the  wav,  how  wheeling  does  promote 
sociability!  Although  we  were  entire  stran- 
gers, we  chatted  as  freely  as  If  we  had  always 
been  acquainted. 

Just  before  I  reached  the  Storrs  &  Harrison 
grounds  I  saw  a  beautiful  nursery  of  what  I 
call  cottonwood-trees.  They  told  me  they  were 
sycamore.  The  trees  were  In  straight  rows, 
perhaps  four  feet  apart.  Each  tree  was  re- 
markably like  Its  neighbor— same  height,  same 
size,  and  all  straight;  and  the  growth  was  so 
vigorous  that  there  was  not  a  weed  nor  even  a 
blade  of  grass  — nothing  but  sycamore -trees. 
They  told  me  afterward  that  these  troes  had  no 
cultivation  whatever,  and  at  that  time  they 
needed  none.  As  there  seemed  to  be  acres  of 
them  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going  to 
sell  them  all.  They  said  they  were  sold  alrea- 
dy, and  only  a  year  ago  they  dU  not  have 
enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  little  further  on  T  stopped  at  one  of  the 
great  warehouses.  I  was  courteously  received, 
and  told  that.  In  a  little  time,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  would  show  rae  over  the  place. 
Just  back  of  the  great  warehouse  I  saw  some 
men  working  with  plant-beds.  The  beds  are 
covered  with  glass,  even  during  hot  sunshiny 
July  days.  More  than  that,  they  were  forcing 
cuttings  with  bottom  heat  produced  with  sta- 
ble manure;  but,  mind  you,  they  did  not  allow 
the  sun  ts  strike  the  glass  at  all.  The  glass 
sashes  were  simply  used  to  confine  the  damp 
air  requisite  for  making  cuttings  take  root.  1 
can  net  remember  what  It  was  thoy  werp  prop- 
agating: but  It  wa«  some  florist's  plant,  and 
there  sef^med  to  b«  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them.    Now,  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 


work  was  the  way  in  which  they  kept  the  sun 
from  the  aXtOB.  Posts  were  set  up  on  whieh 
cotton  dotn  was  stretched,  the  cloth  being  high 
enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  workmen.  On 
the  south  side  it  hung  down  Just  far  enough  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  striking  the  glass.  On 
the  lower  edge  of  this  south  side  the  cloth  was 
attached  to  a  pole,  so  as  to  roll  it  up  durfnff 
cloudy  days  or  when  the  wind  threatens  mis- 
chief. It  made  a  very  nice  pretty  place  for  the 
men  to  work;  and  I  at  once  decided  that  this 
arrangement  was  Just  the  thing  exactly  for 
growing  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  durlnff  the  sum- 
mer time.  During  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust a  great  manyother  plants  will  do  better  If 
Krtly  shaded.  The  west  side  of  our  creek- 
ttom  land  is  shaded  in  the  afternoon  by  some 
maple- trees;  and  year  after  year  we  get  some 
of  our  best  crops  where  the  plants  are  shaded 
by  the  maple-trees  every  afternoon;  that  Is,  ahe 
trees  throw  a  shade  along  about  3  or  4  o'clock. 
I  supposed  the  roots  of  these  great  forest-trees 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  plants  on  that  side 
of  the  grounds;  but  the  shade  seems  to  do  more 
good  than  the  roots  do  harm. 

By  this  time  a  man  was  sent  to  show  me 
through  the  greenhouses,  29  in  number.  Xhe 
greater  part  of  them,  however,  are  filled  with 
roses  or  rose-cuttings.  Many  of  them  contain 
exotic  plants.  Just  such  as  I  saw  growlncr  while 
in  Florida;  and  for  getting  the  best  results,  the 
temperature  of  many  of  these  houses  Is  kept  at 
120**.  Although  I  was  interested  in  plant- 
growth,  at  this  high  temperature  I  soon  besan 
to  have  a  great  longing  to  get  out  Into  the  open 
air.  Ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  was  Quite  re- 
freshing after  spending  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  In 
a  temperature  of  120.  Then  we  looked  over  the 
grounds  outside.  I  suppose  a  florist  would  know 
more  about  the  greater  part  of  their  stock  than 
I  do.    Let  me  digress  a  little. 

A  few'days  ago,  while  on  a  wheel-ride  to  the 
home  of  Matthew  Crawford,  the  great  straw- 
berrv-grower,  I  saw  a  little  group  of  plants  on  a 
small  rise  of  ground  near  the  berries.  They 
were  golden-banded  Japan  lilies.  Imagine  a 
flower  as  large  as  a  small -sized  pitcher,  decerat- 
ed  with  the  brightest  colors  in  Nature*s  own 
handiwork,  until  one  could  hardly  help  ex- 
claiming, "  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  ene  of  these.**  I  sat  down  on 
the  ground  beside  the  plant,  and  enjoyed  the 
sight  as  one  enjoys  beautiful  strains  of  musle. 
There  were  three  flowers  in  full  bloom  on  the 
plant,  at  the  time;  and  I  told  friend  Crawford  I 
believed  I  would  Invest  five  dollars  If  I  could 
have  that  plant  on  our  lawn  at  home.  Well,  at 
Storrs  &  Harrison's  there  was  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  just  like  It.  In  all  their  beauty.  I  do 
not  know  but  the  one  single  plant  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  this  brilliant  show  of  bloom. 
So  many  were  almost  overpowering.  A  little 
further  on  there  was  a  square  plot  or  bed  made 
by  an  ornamental  forage-plant.  It  looked  like 
a  patch  of  sunshine  that  had  somehow  become 
entangled  among  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Again 
and  again  I  looked  off  somewhere  else,  and  then 
turned  my  eves  on  this  gorgeous  piece  of  ilia- 
minatlon.  Talk  about  blue  lights  and  spectac- 
ular scenes  produced  on  the  stage!  This  little 
plot  of  Dame  Nature's  own  handiwork  was 
worth  more  to  me  than  any  thing  that  art  can 
produce  In  that  line.  My  guide  told  me  they 
had  all  these  things  for  sale,  but  that  I  kouIo 
have  to  wait  till  fall  before  planting  my  bulbs 
of  golden -banded  Lilium  aurcOum ;  and  this 
other  foil  age -pi  ant.  of  which  I  have  fonrotten 
the  name,  could  be  planted  out  next  spring,  and 
would  stand  several  years  outdoors,  winter  and 
summer.  Then  we  tested  some  of  their  ne^w 
fruits,  especially  the  ra8pb<>rries  and  gooseber- 
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rles;  bat  although  they  send  out  great  quanti- 
ties of  these  things  they  do  not  produce  any 
thing  like  the  quantitv  of  fruit  as  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  With  the  crowd  of  woric- 
men  they  employ  they  say  it  is  hard  to  ket)p 
perfect  specimens.  Then  I  passed  through  one 
of  iheir  great  frost  proof  combined  cellars  and 
warehouses,  where  stuff  can  be  secure  from 
frost,  aud  be  packed  for  shipment.  This  build- 
ing has  heavy  walls  that  not  only  keep  out 
frosts  but  preserve  the  requisite  amount  of 
dampness  to  handle  nursery  stock  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  little  further  on  1  saw  an  appa- 
ratus, to  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  that  blows  air- 
slacked  lime  or  any  other  Kind  of  dust  all  over 
the  crops  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  off  insects 
or  fur  other  purposes.  The  blast  of  air  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fan  that  is  moved  by  pulling  the 
thing  along  — the  wheels  of  the  machine  fur- 
nishing the  motive  power  to  drive  the  fan. 
Acres  of  trees  or  plants  may  be  dusted  at  a  very 
insignificant  cost  by  horse  power. 

Just  as  I  was  getting  to  t>e  a  little  tired,  our 
veteran  friend  Mr.  Storrs  himself  took  me  in  his 
baggv,  and  we  went  out  across  the  broad  acres. 
Mr.  Storrs  commenced  work  in  this  locality  to- 
ward fifty  years  ago.  Their  grounds  now  ex- 
tend over  something  like  one  and  a  half  miles 
along  the  lake  shore,  nursery  stock  growing 
clear  up  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Did  you  ever 
bear  or  roses  growing  outdoors  by  the  acre  ? 
Well,  there  were  not  only  rosebushes  by  the 
acre,  but  at  one  place  we  saw  the  most  beauti- 
ful roses  that  imagination  ever  conceived,  so  It 
seemed  to  me,  and  literally  acres  of  blo^oms. 
It  seemed  almost  like  enchantment.  I  exclaim- 
ed, *' Why,  Mr.  Storrs,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  such  roses  as  these  are  left  to 

*  blush,  unseen 

AndiwaeteCthelr  sweetneaa  on  the  dewert^r  ?' 

At  the  prices  that  such  perfect  buds  and  blos- 
soms are  usually  rated,  there  is  a  heap  of  honey 
going  to  waste  every  day.** 

^*  Yes.  Mr.  Root,  these  beautiful  specimens 
are  really  in  one  sense  wasting  their  sweetness. 
The  trouble  is,  the  fashion  nowadays  is  such 
that  everybody  who  has  a  rose  must  have  one 
with  a  long  stem  to  it;  and  these  long  stems  are 
worth  more  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  budding 
than  the  flowers  themselves.  We  tried  selling 
them  with  short  stems;  but  it  was  not  the  fash- 
Ion,  and  so  we  gave  it  up.  See  here.  That 
crowd  of  men  off  there  are  oudding  roses.  Be- 
fore we  use  any  of  the  wood  we  want  to  be  sure 
it  produces  the  right  kind  of  flowers.  So  these 
blooms  are' really  tests.  When  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  product,  then  we  can  let  our  men  take 
the  cuttings  from  the  plants,  you  see.** 

May  be  I  have  not  got  this  thing  quite  right, 
bat  that  was  my  understanding  of  tne  matter. 
The  men  work  along  in  a  row  side  by  side. 
Every  little  while  one  stoops  down  and  does 
something  to  the  plant  at  his  feet.  Then  he 
rises  up  while  he  cuts  the  bud  for  setting  in  the 
next  plant,  and  so  on. 

"Well,  why  don*t  these  men  get  down  on 
their  knees,  as  they  do  in  budding  peach-trees?** 

**  Because  we  have  found  they  will  do  more 
work,  and  do  it  better,  bv  staudlng  up.** 

*'  They  do  not  work  by  the  piece,  then,  as 
they  do  in  budding  peaches?'* 

"No,  sir.  The  work  they  are  doing  is  of  too 
much  value,  and  the  importance  is  too  great; 
for  every  plant  must  produce  blossoms  true  to 
name.  The  men  all  work  by  the  day,  and  they 
are  all  trained  experts  in  the  work.*' 

Prettysoon  we  saw  acres  and  acres  of  peach- 
trees.  Whv,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  wide 
world  could  hardly  use  so  manv.  My  compan- 
ion told  me  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  alrea- 
dy sold  at  wholesale,  a  whole  acre  ol  trees  fre- 


quently going  to  one  man.  Like  the  sycamore- 
trees,  each  peach-tree  was  exactly  like  its  neigh- 
bor—a model  of  symmetry,  beauty,  and  luxuri- 
ance. All  were  budded,  and  very  plain  labels 
that  could  be  read  at  a  distance  proclaimed  to 
the  passerby  what  each  tree  should  produce. 

These  beautiful  grounds  areS,most1y  unoer- 
dralned.  We  »aw  them  doing  their  work  as  we 
passed  by.  Large  quantities  of  stable  manure 
are  used  to  get  the  requisite  fertility,  and  they 
are  now  getting  excellent  results  by  turning 
uuder  cow  peas,  soja  beans,  rye,  and  various 
other  green  crops.  The  land  is  up  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  fertility;  and  whenever  a  farm  crop  is 
put  iu  to  get  the  requisite  rotation,  or  to  pro- 
duce feed  lor  their  owu  large  numbers  of  horses, 
great  crops  are  secured.  Many  of  their  work- 
men have  cottages  scattered  over  the  grounds, 
so  they  will  not  have  too  great  a  distance  to 
travel.  In  one  part  of  the  grounds  I  believe 
they  have  a  chapel,  and  they  endeavor  to  have 
their  people  attend  religious  worship  as  much 
as  possible. 

This  great  business  has  been  built  up  by 
studying  the  real  wants  and  needs  of  their 
customers,  and  not  by  planning  to  make  a  self- 
ish deal  every  time  they  get  an  order.  1  have 
several  times  of  late  sent  to  Storrs  <&  Harrison 
for  certain  things,  telling  them  to  till  the  order 
if  the  plant  would,  probably  do  as  the  catalogs 
claim  it  will;  and  a  good  many  times  I  receive 
answer  that  they  have  the  plant  or  shrub  In 
question,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  sell  it, 
but  that  the  claims  made  for  it  are  so  much 
exaggerated  they  think  best  not  to  fill  the 
order.  And  this  reminds  me  that,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  I  wrote  with  considerable  enthusi- 
asm about  our  Rocky  Mountain  cherry,  the 
bush  no  larger  than  a  currant,  that  bears  great 
quantities  of  beautiful  luscious  cherries.  Dr. 
Miller,  in  a  **  Straw,**  cautioned  me  in  regard 
to  writing  up  the  plant  in  that  manner  before 
testing  the  fruit.  Well,  last  season  the  frost 
scorched  all  my  cherries.  This  year  the  bushes 
are  pretty  well  loaded  ag&ln,  and  the  cherries 
are  certainly  as  large  as  the  morello.  They 
look  Just  like  sweet  black  cherries,  and  have  a 
cherry-stone  Inside  of  them;  but  instead  Of 
being  a  delicious  fruit,  as  the  catalogs  claim, 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat;  in  fact,  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  common  wild  cherry. 
Thev  are  handsome  to  look  at,  but  they  are 
neither  sweet  nor  sour.  The  man  who  sold 
these  bushes  for  50  or  75  cts.  apiece,  and  let  his 
customers  watch  and  care  for  them  for  two  or 
three  years  until  they  came  in  fruiting,  and 
then  bedi8appointed,oit0ht  to  fail  in  business; 
and  I  do  not  think  It  is  very  much  of  an  excuse 
to  say  he  took  the  word  of  somebody  else  for  it. 
The  man  who  puts  out  a  catalog  should  grow 
the  plant  himseJJ'  on  his  own  grounds  before 
he  booms  It  as  a  great  acqusltion  of  modem 
times.  To  get  out  of  it  by  saying  the  descrip- 
tion he  gave  was  put  in  quotation-marks,  and 
was  simply  the  originator's  claim,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  poor  excuse.  If  anybody  else 
has  a  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  that  is  fit  for 
anybody  to  eat,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 
We  have  three  bushes,  and  the  fruit  of  all  is 
just  exactly  alike. 

Now,  while  Storrs  &  Harrison  keep  posted  in 
regard  to  all  novelties  in  the  line  of  nursery 
stock,  they  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth  about 
these  things,  even  if  they  fail  in  making  a  sale 
as  a  consequence  of  telling  the  truth;  and  the 
consequence  of  telling  the  truth  straight  for 
fifty  years  is  this  colossal  business  which  they 
have  built  up.  We  have  fruits  and  p1ant<) 
all  around  onr  home,  purchased  of  Storrs  <& 
Harrison  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years; 
and  every  tree,  as  it  comes  into  bearing,  proves 
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to  be  exactly  what  it  was  bought  for.  We  take 
pleasure  in  referrlag  our  readers  to  their  adver- 
tisement on  page  4^  of  our  issue  for  June  1. 

The  town  of  Tnompson,  Geauga  Co..  0..i8 
situated  on  a  sandstone  rock.  About  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  town  this  rock  suddenly  drops 
down  from  50  to  75  feet.  At  some  points  the 
drop  is  perhaps  100  feet.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  '*  Ledge.*^  It  extends  north  and  south  from 
five  to  ten  miles.  There  is  no  river  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  sudden  fall,  as  one  might  expect; 
but  the  vallev,  as  it  were,  stretches  off  in  a 
level  plain  miles  away.  A  large  portion  of  this 
sandstone  rock  on  which  the  town  is  situated  Is 
composed  of  white  sand  and  white  gravelly 
pebbles  the  size  of  beans  and  peas.  The  water 
Rom  the  wells  is  pure  and  soft;  and  after  every 
one  of  my  wheelrides  I  just  delighted  in  drink- 
ing it  again  and  again.  I  spoke  briefly  several 
times  on  the  Fourth  of  July:  and  in  one  of  my 
talks  I  told  the  people  that,  if  they  had  never 
thanked  God  for  their  beautiful  pure  soft  water, 
they  should  commence  on  that  Fourth  of  July 
tendering  him  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  this 
wonderful  gift.  Somebody  told  me  if  I  wanted 
to  take  a  wheelride  of  three  or  four  miles  out  In 
the  country  I  could  And  a  soft-water  spring  big 
enough  to  run  a  gristmill  winter  and  summer. 
I  lost  no  time  in  making  the  trip,  and  was 
amply  repaid.  A  gristmill  and  sawmill  stand 
near  the  highway.  By  following  theracealong 
which  the  water  comes  perhaps  half  a  mile 
back  in  the  lots,  I  found  the  spring  gushing  out 
of  several  fissures  between  tne  hills.  A  dam 
has  been  put  across  so  that  the  water  that  runs 
nights  and  Sundays  may  be  stored  up  for  use 
when  grinding.  I  estimated  that  the  stream 
was  large  enough  to  fill  an  ordinary  stovepipe 
with  a  pretty  good  velocity;  but  some  of  the 
people  thought  my  estimate  of  the  quantitv 
was  pretty  high.  This,  too,  was  beautiful  soft 
water. 

Three  or  four  miles  west  of  this  spring  I 
found  a  bee-keeper  whose  name  was  Root.  I 
commenced  to  apologize  for  making  him  a 
visit  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  but  when  I  told 
him  who  I  was,  you  ought  to  have  seen  his  face 
liffht  up.  I  looked  over  his  crops,  saw  his 
Thoroughbred  potatoes,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
one  hill  of  Craigs  that  must  have  got  there  by 
some  mistake.  One  can  tell  the  Craig  at  first 
sight  by  its  rank  green  foliage,  stanoing  up 
almost  as  straight  as  a  cornstalk  unifl  it  gets 
to  be  so  tall  that  it  topples  over.  Then  we 
sampled  the  Red  Astrachan  apples,  which  were 

Inst  getting  ripe  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  He 
las  one  colony  of  bees  that  had  gathered  about 
80  lbs.  of  honey  stored  in  sections  thus  early  In 
the  season. 

I  was  interested  in  a  patch  of  artichokes— 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  Friend  R.  says 
they  have  been  a  success  with  him  as  feed  for 
}Igs.  One  of  his  breeding  sows  got  her  entire 
iving  from  this  patch  of  artichokes  for  a  good 
many  weeks.  In  fact,  she  had  nothing  else 
whatever.  She  not  only  laid  on  flesh,  but  got 
so  fat  they  feared  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
her  maternal  appointments;  but  she  and  the 
little  pigs  came  around  all  right.  You  know  I 
am  great  on  having  either  machines  or  domestic 
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animals  that  get  along  without  expensive 
superintending.  Well,  pigs  in  artichokes  will 
harvest  the  crop,  prepare  the  ground,  and  do  the 


planting  for  the  next  crop:  all  you  have  to  do 
IS  to  Just  turn  them  in  and  let  them  manage. 
Mrs.  Root  seemed  as  much  pleased  as  her  hus- 
band, and  we  had  biscuit,  butter,  and  honey 
for  supper. 

Monday  morning  I  was  up  a  little  before  day- 
light in  order  to  catch  the  6-o'clock  traio  at 


Painesvllle,  18  miles  away.  A  good  breakfast 
awaited  me,  notwithstanding  the  earliness  of 
the  hour.  Just  as  I  was  finishing  It,  and  think- 
ing what  a  deliffhtful  time  I  should  have  sphi- 
ning  through  the  country  before  it  was  fairly 
light,  what  should  1  hear  on  the  roof  but  the 
patter  of  great  big  raindrops?  As  I  noticed 
the  moon  shining  while  I  was  dressing  I  cookl 
hardly  believe  my  ears.  In  a  little  Ume.  how> 
ever,  it  slacked  up,  and  I  ventured  forth.  I 
made  barely  one  mile  when  more  rain  drove  me 
into  the  coal -shed  of  a  country  school  house. 
After  a  rest  of  twenty  minutes  (no  refresh- 
ments) I  tried  it  once  more,  and  made  another 
mile.  Then  I  rested  in  a  stable.  Nobody  was 
up,  and  the  dog  was  inclined  to  think  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  wake  up  his  master;  but  after  I 
explained  to  blip  that  I  was  orthodox,  and  did 
not  want  to  steal  the  pony,  he  seemed  satisfied. 
Do  dogs  really  know  whether  a  man  means 
mischief  or  is  Just  getting  in  out  of  the  rain  ? 
Painfully  and  laboriously  I  made  another  mile, 
and  stopped  because  I  saw  a  very  neat  and  tidy 
little  apiary.  The  owner  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  sociable  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  know  that  he  had  ever  heard  my  name. 
The  section  boxes  in  his  corn-crib,  where  he 
stood  shelling  corn  to  feed  his  chickens,  were 
of  our  mannfacture,  notwithstanding. 

I  pushed  on  through  the  mud.  When  the  lat- 
ter did  not  cling  to  the  rubber  tires  until  it 
threatened  to  cover  even  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  I  got  along  tolerably  well.  Some  kinds 
of  soil  will  do  very  well  to  ride  over  Just  after  a 
rain.  Then  there  are  other  kinds  that  will  not 
do  a  bit ;  and  the  two  kinds  may  both  be  foond 
in  going  half  a  mile.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
train,  and  so  I  kept  pushing  ahead,  getting  off 
occasionally  to  roll  off  the  load  of  mud  by  put- 
ting my  thumb  and  finger  around  the  rubber 
tire  Just  as  it  rises  from  the  ground.  May  be 
you  have  learned  the  trick.  Finsklly  the  son 
came  out,  and  things  began  to  improve.  Now, 
would  you  believe  it?  half  of  my  Journey  was 
done  when  I  reached  a  point  where  it  had  not 
rained  a  drop,  and  I  had  a  most  srand  ride  ovh* 
the  beautiful  graded  and  graveled  roads  that 
one  finds  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Palnesville 
in  almost  any  direction.  When  I  was  told  by 
the  tiaket  agent  that  I  had  30  minutes  to  spare 
before  train  time  he  looked  at  my  wheel  and  gave 
a  "  Whew  I"  "  Why,  look  here;  you  don't  mean 
that  it  has  been  raining  where  you  came  from 
this  morning  ?  ** 

Then  several  others  gathered  around  me  and 
could  hardly  believe  my  statement  that  there 
had  been  such  heavy  rains  only  ten  miles  away. 
My  wheel,  however,  corroborated  what  I  said. 
By  the  time  the  train  came  up  I  had,  by  the 
help  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  rag,  cleaned  off 
the  nickel  and  enamel,  so  the  wheel  looked 
very  presentable.  So  many  other  wheelmen 
gathered  around,  the  baggage  car  that  the 
agent  said.  **  Look  here,  boys,  there  is  such  a 
lot  of  you  I  think  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  lift 
your  own  wheels  up  into  the  baggage^car  your- 
selves.** We  were  quite  glad  to  do  this.  Only 
two  or  three  of  the  aozen  wheels  presented  had 
struck  the  rain  as  well  as  myself. 


WOBM8  ON  SHADB-TBBB8  AND  OTHBB  TBBB8. 

Ever  since  the  leaves  came  out  in  the  spring 
we  have  been   rejoicing  over  our  ba^wood- 
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They  were  planted  18  yean  at o,  and  are 
DOW  giving  large  yields  of  honey  almost  every 
season;  but  Jast  after  the  honey-flow  is  gone, 
several  kinds  of  caterpillars  pitch  in,  and  would 
entirely  denude  the  trees  of  foliage  if  allow- 
ed to  push  things  after  their  fashion.  Our 
remedy  is  to  get  out  the  spray- pump  that  we 
used  for  spraying  mv  fruit-trees,  and  give  them 
some  of  the  same  solution— the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  Paris  green.  The  next  morning  after 
the  application  is  made,  the  worms  will  be  sick; 
and  by  night  they  will  be  dead  and  dying.  It 
is  some  work  to  sweep  their  filthy  carcases  off 
from  the  walks,  but  that  ends  the  mischief. 
Ton  can  easily  tell  when  they  commence,  if 
you  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  excrement  -dropped 
on  the  ground,  especially  on  the  sawed  flagginff. 
When  the  worms  are  small  this  Is  Just  a  little 
black  powder,  not  much  larger  than  gunpowder. 
They  grow  so  enormously,  however,  that  in 
two  or  three  days.  If  not  attended  to,  the  black 
balls  will  be  almost  the  size  of  peas,  and  at  this 
stage  the  trees  are  injured  very  rapidly.  I 
have  tried  dusting  the  foliage  with  the  dry- 
powder  gun,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  as 
well.  Perhaps  If  put  on  when  the  dew  Is  on 
the  leaves  it  would  answer  all  right.  But  the 
trees  are  so  large  we  should  have  to  climb  up 
Into  each  one  to  get  the  dust  all  through  the 


top.  On  this  account  we  have  used  our  spray- 
ing-machine, wiih  a  gas-pipe  extension  so  as  to 
get,  say,  20  feet  high.    Talce  care  of  your  shade- 


trees  io  front  of  your  home,  and  remember  that 
a  stitch  In  time  will  save  nine.  This  is  Just  the 
time  of  year  when  these  depredators  may  be 
expected. 

There  is  another  kind  of  caterpillar  that 
scatters  all  over  the  branches  during  the  day- 
time, but  wad  themselves  together  in  a  compact 
ball  at  night.  If  you  look  for  them  early  In  the 
morning  you  may  find  them  In  this  compact 
ball,  and  destroy  great  quantities  of  them  at 
once.  The  way  I  do  Is  to  dig  a  hole  In  the 
ground  with  a  hoe;  then  clip  off  the  branch  if 
it  is  not  too  largp.  wh^^re  the  bundle  of  worms 
is  lodged :  drop  them  into  the  hole,  and  cover 
them  up  before  they  can  wiggle  apart.  Do  not 
let  your  trees  be  denuded  of  foliage  after  they 
have  given,  yon  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruit.  The 
leaves  have  an  important  work  to  do  In  prepar- 
ing the  tree  for  fruiting  another  season. 

OUB  HABVB8T- APPLE  TRBB. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  our  front  door 
there  Is  a  beautiful .  little  harvest-apple  tree 
that  has  this  year  givejci  us  Its  first  crop.  It 
blossomed  full,  and  we  sprayed  It.  commencing 
when  the  leaves  were  nrst  starting,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  apples  were  as  large  as  hlck- 
orynnts.  The  consequence  Is.  the  tree  has  been 
decently  loaded  with  the  most  beautiful,  fair, 
perfect  apples  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  When 
they  were  of  the  size  of  crab-apples  I  began  to 
fear  the  tree  could  not  perfect  all  of  its  fruit: 
so  I  drew  half  a  one-horse  wagonload  of  old 
rich  compost,  and  covered  the  ground  all  over 
a  little  further  than  the  branches  extended; 
and  we  have  had  the  most  luscious  harvest- 
apples  that  anybody  ever  saw— -that  is,  In  my 
opinion,  you  know.  Just  before  getting  per- 
fectly ripe  thev  assume  a  waxy  whiteness  and 
transparency  that  makes  them  look  almost  too 
good  to  be  left  alone. 

Bo  you  think  I  am  ffetting  a  good  way  from 
my  beefsteak  diet?  Well,  lam  very  happy  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  eating  at  least  naif  a 
dozen  of  these  luscious  apples  aimost  every  day 
since  they  were  ripe,  and  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  I  keep  up  a  goodly  quantity  of 
meat,  however,  at  each  meal;  tnen  I  pick  my 
apples  right  from  the  tree,  paring  them  care- 
folly,  ana  eating  them  very  slowly.    I  am  sure 


clean  perfect  apples  picked  right  from  the  tree 
are  more  wholesome  than  stale  fruit,  or  fruit 
that  has  been  bruised  in  handling—certainly 
more  wholesome  than  fruit  that  has  been  start- 
ed to  decav  by  a  worm  at  the  core.  And,  by 
the  way,  I  nave  not  found  a  single  wormy  apple 
on  that  whole  tree.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
have  been  told  our  good  friend  Prof.  Cook  first 
suggested  and  carried  into  effect  the  idea  of 
spraying  with  Paris  green  to  kill  the  codllng- 
motn.  IS  it  not  about  time  that  we  who  grow 
fruit  should  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks?  A 
bronze  monument  to  his  memory  after  he  is 
dead  may  be  all  right;  but  I  believe  he  will  be 
better  pleased  with  Just  a  word  or  two  of  recog- 
nition o^ore  he  dies. 

Now,  if  you  haven't  a  harvest-apple  tree  to 
delight  the  heart  of  wife  and  children— ves, 
and  grandchildren  too— get  about  it  and  fix  a 
place  right  now,  and  then  plant  one  or  more 
trees  at  the  right  season.  Do  not  be  sparing  of 
some  good  compost  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Boot 
suggested,  when  I  was  manuring  the  tree  so 
liberally,  that  the  manure  might  be  worth  more 
than  the  crop  of  apples.  But  I  think  she  has 
changed  her  mind,  for  she  enjovs  and  admires 
the  tree  as  much  as  any  one  of  us.  She  said  a 
few  days  ago  that  not  one  of  the  apples  should 
be  sold,  for  the  family  could  take  care  of  all  of 
them.  And  another  thing,  that  half -wagonload 
of  old  manure  will  show  its  effect  on  the  tree 
for  a  good  manv  years  to  come.  You  can  make 
an  apple-tree  boom  by  the  same  sort  of  care 
and  fertilizing  that  you  can  a  strawberry-plant. 

▲LSIKB  OIX>VBB. 

The  present  season  of  1896  Is  certainly  earlier 
than  almost  any  record;  but  with  the  abun- 
dant rains  all  through  the  month  of  July,  we 
have  some  unusual  states  of  affairs.  For  in- 
stance. aJsIke  clover  sown  last  spring  is  now  In 
full  bloom,  and  stands  high  enough  to  afford  a 
good  cutting  for  hay.  T.  B.  Terry  told  me, 
while  I  was  at  his  home,  that  his  medium  clo- 
ver had  been  cut  once,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
almost  ready  to  cut  again:  he  will  probably  get 
three  good  cuttings  in  all  from  it  this  season. 

O"  CBIHSON  CLOVBB. 

Some  readers  may  have  wondered  why  The 
Rural  NeW'Yorker  stands  by  crimson  clover 
in  the  face  of  eo  many  reports  of  partial  or 
complete  failures.  One  reason  Is  that  we  have 
often  observed  the  marvelous  ability  of  this 
plant  to  stool  or  spread  out  when  once  started 
in  the  spring.  We  have  seen  half  a  dozen  fields 
that  seemed,  on  April  1,  to  be  entirely  killed 
out,  start  suddenly  Into  such  a  rapid  growth 
that,  by  the  middle  of  May.  the  ground  was 
well  covered.  Last  week,  Mr.  L.  D.  Gale,  of 
Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y.,  made  a  quite  un- 
favorable report  as  to  crimson  clover.  Here  is 
his  final  report,  which  we  print  here  in  full,  as 
it  is  in  line  with  the  position  The  Rural  has 
often  taken: 

I  must  admit  that  a  few  straggling  crlmBon-clo- 
ver  plants  will  make  a  wonderful  Bhowlnflr  if  left  to 
do  their  best.  They  can  spread  out  equal  to  a  ban- 
tam hen  on  a  sitting  of  eggs.  Where  I  thought  there 
was  scarcely  any  left,  the  grround  is  covered.  It  is 
a  surprise  to  every  one  seeing  the  field,  to  know 
where  the  clover  came  from.  Mav  16 1  hitched  up 
the  horse  and  drove  over  to  the  field  with  Mrs.  Oale; 
she  thouffht  the  blossoms  so  handsome  that  they 
would  add  beauty  to  the  bouquet,  so  wegathered 
some  and  put  them  with  other  flowers,  what  was 
our  surprise  to  find,  in  four  or  five  days,  that  the 
clover  had  grown  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  other 
flowers  I  Very  few  honey- bees  were  seen  at  this 
time  A  fine  rain  had  oome  on  the  Mondav  foUow- 
iner  (it  had  been  rather  too  drv  here).  I  did  not  see 
the  field  again  until  May  21,  five  days  later,  when  I 
went  to  the  field  to  plow  It.  I  was  surprised  again: 
some  of  It  was  so  thick  and  heavy  thai  it  bothered 
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me  to  turn  It  under.  Hie  blossoms  were  alive  with 
bees,  and  I  almost  believe  that  the  whole  working' 
force  of  my  100  colonies  of  bees  were  upon  the  flela; 
they  falrlv  tumbled  over  each  other.  I  never  saw 
them  thicker  upon  basswood  bloom.  Aftergolnffa 
few  times  around,  I  stopped  the  teams,  went  to  the 
apiary,  and  found  the  bees  capping  section  honey. 
I  put  the  teams  at  work  in  another  field;  and  as 


lonff  as  it  yields  honey  at  that  rate,  it  can  stand 
there.  I  think  the  rain  caused  the  flow  of  honey. 
The  medium  clover  is  keeping  up.    I  feel  oertain 


that,  where  crimson  has  proveid  a  failure,  the  medi- 
um will  be  a  success.  I  do  not  Intend  to  have  any 
more  bare  floors  in  my  cornfield  when  I  can  carpet 
them  so  cheaply  with  clover.  I  shall  give  my  pref- 
erence to  the  red  clovers— crimson  seoond  plaoe. 

Our  oplDlon  Is  that  some  of  oar  friends  who 
plowed  op  the  clover  In  disgust,  a  month  ago, 
would  have  had  a  similar  statement  to  make  if 
they  had  let  It  sXone— Rural  New-Yorker,  June 
6,1896. 

CRIMSON  CLOVSB  A  8UOOB88  IN  INDIANA  WHEN 
SOWN  AS  LATE  AS  THE  lODDLB  OF  ^ 
.SEPTEMBER. 

We  can  grow  the  choioest  crimson  clover  in  Indi- 
ana. Sept.  18, 1805, 1  sowed  a  small  patch  10  by  3%  rod& 
I  pastured  it  when  it  was  6  in.  high,  and  kept  it  pas- 
tured down  all  the  fall,  and  this  spring,  and  then 
left  it  for  seed.  I  got  IX  bushels  of  seed,  and  the 
ground  is  a  perfect  mat  to^y,  without  plowing  or 
harrowlog,  and  oh  how  the  bees  work  on  it!  They 
lust  hum  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  In  bloom 
17  dajrs.  I  had  9  colonies,  spring  count ;  now  14,  and 
about  75  lbs.  of  honey,  while  most  of  them  around 
here  have  nothing.  Samubl  Rickbl. 

Akron,  Ind.,  July  SO. 

The  above  certainly  gives  encoaragement  for 
sowing  this  plant  later  than  we  had  supposed 
advisable.  If  it  was  pastured  down  dorlDg 
both  fall  and  spring,  then  the  report  is  stlfl 
more  astonishing.  I  can  not  make  oat  whether 
the  abundant  rain  caused  the  old  stalks  to  send 
up  another  growth  after  the  seed  waa  cut  and 
sown,  or  whether  the  seed  rattled  off  enough  to 
make  the  lot  green  again  by  the  30th  of  July, 
thedav  on  which  the  letter  was  written. 

While  on  the  subject  of  crimson  clover,  per- 
mit me  to  call  atten^loitf  to  a  bulletin  Issuea  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  utters  a  warning  to  farmers  and  others, 
that  It  Is  unsafe  to  feed  crimson  clover  to  horses 
after  the  blossoms  are  matured;  and  still  more 
unsafe  to  let  them  have  access  to  the  crimson- 
clover  straw  from  which  the  seed  has  been 
thrashed.  Quite  a  number  of  valuable  horses 
have  been  killed  by  the  formation  of  balls  in 
the  intestines.  These  balls  proved  to  be  made 
up  of  hairs  or  spines  of  the  head  of  the  mature 

Slant  of  the  clover.  Where  hay  properly  made 
y  cutting  the  clover  when  It  Is  just  In  full 
bloom  (not  later)  is  fed  to  horses,  no  harm  re  - 
suits.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  beware  of  letting 
them  get  hold  of  the  overripe  plant,  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  seed  has  been  thrashed  out. 


WHY  SHOUTED  TOMATOES  ROT  WHEN  WE  HAVE 
SUCH  AN    ABUNDANCE  OF  RAIN? 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  .-On  my  little  place  Just  outside 
the  city,  on  a  hilltop.  I  have  a  homa  Last  summer 
I  tried  to  raise  tomatoes.  The  weather  was  unpre- 
cedented for  torrid  heat,  and  uo  rainfall.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  reached  any  size,  a  spot  of  rot  covered 
the  top  of  the  fruit  until  at  last  I  became  so  discour- 
aged that  1  irathered  the  erreen  tomatoes  for  pick- 
ling, and  pulled  up  the  vines. 

Early  last  spring  I  saw  In  Gleanings  the  scheme 
of  suo-irrigailon.  It  appear%  d  so  rational,  and  easy 
to  accomplish,  that  I  thought  I  had  found  out  the 
cause  of  my  previous  failure.  I  set  drain  tile,  about 
a  foot,  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  top  some  six  Inches 
above  tlie  soil.  At  ea<-h  tile  I  set  the  plants.  They 
have  just  loomed  right  along;  and  as  there  have 
been  copious  rains  I  have  not  had  much  water 
poured  to  the  roots.  The  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the 
blossoms  are  setting  rapidly  into  fruit. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  looking  at  them  this 


morning,  I  found  that  the  bUght  had  already  attack- 
ed them.  That  I  was  greatly  disappointed  is  put- 
ting it  very  mildly,  and  I  am  all  at  sea,  not  knowing 
who  to  direct  me.  as  I  failed  last  summer  utterly  to 
learn  what  was  the  cause  of  the  rot. 

Katharine  Bnsworth. 
Room  SBO,  U.  8.  Pat.  OlRce,  Washington,  D.  O. 

The  above  letter,  and  samples  of  the  toma- 
tot^t*.  were  forwarded  to  our  experiment  station, 
and  here  Is  their  reply: 

I  have  examined  the  tomato  sent,  and  do  not  find 
the  trouble,  apparently,  dUferent  from  the  common 
point-rot  of  this  fruit,  which  prevails  more  exten- 
sively under  conditions  of  insulllctent  moisture. 
There  is  some  of  this  rot,  to  be  sure,  where  the  ooo- 
ditions  are  not  so  clearly  responsible;  yet  I  can  offer 
nothing  better  than  the  removal  of  the  rotted  tcmia- 
toes  and  attention  to  the  water  supply.  • 

Wooster,  O.,  July  28.  A.  D.  Sblbt,  BotanigL 

F.  8.— A  pllhig-up  of  difflculties  U  likely  to  f  oUow 
by  growing  the  same  plants  season  after  season  on 
the  same  ground. 

As  soon  as  I  received  the  tomatoes  It  seemed 
to  me  It  was  the  same  old  trouble,  familiar  to 
most  of  us—rot  on  the  blossom  end;  but  think- 
ing that  could  not  be  the  case  this  season,  I  sub- 
mitted It  as  above.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  the 
trouble  must  have  been  lack  of  water,  after 
all.  For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been 
having  copious  rains  almost  constantly,  and  I 
do  not  think  wa  have  a  rotten  tomato  now  on' 
oar  whole  plantation.  Some  of  the  fmlt  Is 
cracking  open,  however,  before  It  Is  fully  color- 
ed. Just  before  the  rains  commenced,  when 
our  earliest  tomatoes  had  Just  begun  to  ripen  a 
little,  we  were  troubled  at  the  appearance  of 
the  rot,  not  only  on  tomatoes  that  were  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  but  on  many  of  the  green  ones, 
some  of  tnem  half-grown,  that  had  a  black  de- 
cayed look  on  the  blossom-end,  and  nowhere 
else.  From  the  concluding  sentence  of  Prof. 
Selby's  letter  we  conclude  tomatoes  should  be 
grown  on  new  ground  as  far  as  possible  eyearj 
season;  not  only  that,  it  Is  beet  to  have  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  In  the  beds  where  the  planU  are 
grown;  or  have  the  soil  all  removed  from  the 
bed  once  In  two  or  three  years,  and  replaced  by 
soil  that  has  not  been  recently  used  for  grow- 
ing tomatoes. 

JLoter.— Since  the  above  was  received  we  have 
received  a  second  letter  from  Mrs.  E, saying 
that,  after  the  plants  were  supplied  with  plen- 
ty of  water  through  the  tiles,  doing  the  work 
personally,  to  see  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  It.  the  tomatoes  are** doing  fioelv,  and 
no  more  have  developed  the  blight.**  We  are 
glad  of  this,  because  it  furnishes  additional  ev- 
idence to  show  that  the  blight  is  generally  If 
not  always  caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  POTATO  BUSINESS  AT  THE 
PRESENT   DATE. 

From  the  United  States  Crop  Report  for  July. 
1896.  we  tr\iher  the  following:  The  acreag<« 
planted  of  Irish  potatoes  Is  93.7  that  of  last 
year.  The  condition  of  the  crop,  the  country 
over.  Is  99  as  against  95.5  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 
You  see  the  acreage  Is  almost  as  grea^  and  the 
condition  of  the  crop  Is  even  better.  This  being 
true.  It  Is  altogether  likely  that  very  low  prices 
will  be  the  rule.  With  the  excessive  rains  for 
the  past  ten  days,  however,  there  Is  much  com- 
plaint of  rot,  especially  on  ground  that  is  not 
thoroughly  underdrained.  I  tell  you,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  the  grower  to  see  the  water  pour 
forth  from  the  outlets  of  the  underd rains  after 
these  excessive  showers.  Some  injury  is  done, 
of  course,  on  grounds  that  are  drained  the  very 
best,  because  the  soil— especially  clay  soil — has 
been  so  closely  packed;  but  if  the  water  can  iJl 
get  off  In  an  hour  or  two  It  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence. 
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OUB   WBT  AND  BAIHY  JULY. 

Almo6t>every  season  gtves  us  some  peculiari- 
t7  or  some  new  thing  unlike  any  former  season. 
These  present  cloelng  days  of  the  month  of 
July,  with  thunder -showers  almost  daily,  some 
of  them  almost  cloud-bursts,*  are  novel  If  not 
refreshing  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Again 
and  again  have  we  promised  ourselves  that  to- 
morrow we  could  get  on  to  the  grounds  with 
the  cultivator;  but  to-morrow  brought  more 
rain,  and  so  the  weeds  as  well  as  the  crops  are 
growing  ramoant.  Nobody  knows  as  yet  what 
the  effect  will  be,  especiallyif  it  should  con- 
tinue on  through  August*  We  can  rejoice  in 
at  least  one  thing— it  Is  pushing  the  white  clo- 
ver forward  in  a  way  that  has  not  happened 
before  in  years.  My  impression  is,  there  is 
quite  a  prospect  of  a  crop  of  fall  honey  wherev- 
er these  July  freshets  have  prevailed. 

MAUUB'S  THOROUOHBBBD  POTATOES. 

There  were  two  potatoes,  88  eyes,  planted  in  a 
patch  with  other  potatoes,  same  cultivatioo,  on 
rather  t  hin  land.  PlaDted  la st  of  February,  and  dug 
oo  the  10th  of  July.  There  were  2U  potatoes  (67 
lbs.),  most  of  them  small,  but  probabl/  a  doscen  that 
would  weigh  from  H  to  1  lb.  I  am  reeling  pretty 
good  over  beating  T.  B.  Terry  12  lbs.  in  the  yield  of 
two  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  You  will  remember 
hejrrew  46  lbs.  from  z  potatoes  last  season. 

Hickman,  Ky.  D.  W.  Dickman. 


Special  Notices  io  the  Lioe  of  Qardeaifls,  etc. 

By  A.  1.  Root. 

WANTSI^— BOm-OROWN  CRUfSON-CLOVBR  SBBD. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  harvested  seed  of  the 
crimson  clover,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
much  they  have  and  what  tbey  will  take  for  it.  The 
sreater  part  of  the  crimson-cloTer  seed  on  the  mar- 
ket is  Imported.  Several  of  the  dealers  are  saying 
there  is  not  auy  home-grown  seed.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  true:  but  they  offer  it  as  an  excuse  for  selling 
the  imported^hlcn  can  be  furnished  at  a  much 
lower  price,  we  should  like  to  buy  our  seed  direct 
trom  the  grower,  and  hence  this  Inquiry. 


SMKOe  THAT  MAT   BB   PLABTBD   THB   TIBST   OF  AU- 
L    GUST,  OFTBBBD  AT  BXCBBDIHGLY  LOW  PBI0B8. 

All  the  wax  beans  will  usually  give  a  nice  crop 
for  table  use  if  planted  now;  and  for  immediate 
orders  we  offer  our  well-known  Wardwell's  Kidney 
Wax  at  10  cts.  per  at :  SO  ots.  a  peck.  Best  of  All 
beans,  green-podded,  6  cts.  per  qt;  40  cts.  a  peck; 
tlJB5  a  bushel.  We  make  these  very  low  prices  on 
the  last  because  we  have  a  very  large  stocic  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  keep  over.  Tork  State  Marrow  and 
Navy  beans  will  ordinarily  ripen  before  frost.  We 
offer  the  former  at  8  cts.  per  qt. ;  60  cts.  a  peek;  tl.60 
a  bushel.  Navy  beavis. quart, 6cts.:  peck, 86  cts.; 
bushel,  $L26.  At  these  last  prices  these  beans  are 
probably  cheaper  for  table  use  than  yon  can  get 
them  for  in  ^ur  own  home  market  or  almost  any- 
where else,  we  offer  them  thus  low  because  we 
have  a  very  lanre  stock  on  hand.  They  are  clean 
hand-picked  beans  of  our  own  growing,  and  are 
certainly  a  banrain. 

Sweet  com  planted  now  wHl  usualbr  make  green 
ears,  and  is  a  splendid  thing  for  fodder  if  planted 
in  hUls  or  sown  broadcast,  at  any  time  during  Au- 
gust. In  consequence  of  a  very  large  stock  of 
Stowell's  Evergreen,  Ford's  Early,  and  Late  Mam- 
motii,  we  offer  It  at  very  low  prices:  vis.,  40  cts.  per 
peck,  or  tlJK  per  busheL 

♦  During  a  tremendous  rainstorm  between  six  and 
seven  o'clook  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27tb,  two  or 
three  dosen  little  llsh  rained  down  In  the  northwest 
part  of  our  town.  They  were  picked  up  by  some  of 
our  people,  and  are  now  here  in  the  factory.  They 
seemed  to  be  base,  about  an  inch  long.  Our  theory 
is  that  a  whirlwind  must  have  pulled  the  water  up 
from  some  lake,  and  let  it  **  spill  "Just  in  our  local- 
ity; and  for  a  few  minutes  it  really  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  not  rain— it  was  water  spilling  some- 
where from  above. 


We  offer  the  Qreen  ProUflo  (or  Boston  pickle)  cu- 
cumbers for  pickles  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  at  the 
very  low  price  of  26  cts  per  lb. 

Onion  seed  sown  now  will.  If  the  season  proves  to 
be  dry,  furnish  nice  sets;  and  If  not  sown  too  thick, 
will  give  small  onions  for  market,  should  the  sea- 
son prove  to  be  wet,  as  it  is  now,  so  that  they  do  not 
ripen  up,  and  the  tops  dry  down;  they  will  usually, 
in  our  locality,  winter  over  In  the  open  air,  and 
make  excellent  bunching  onions  for  next  spring. 
Our  seed  is  splendid  stock,  for  it  has  by  this  time 
been  all  tested:  but  because  we  have  a  large  stock 
on  hand,  both  Globe  Danversand  Red  Wethersfleld, 
we  offer  it,  till  sold  out,  at  only  60  cts.  per  lb. 

Onion-sets,  multiplier  and  potato  onions,  radishes, 
spinach,  and  turnips,  may  also  be  sown  during  this 
month ;  but  we  can  make  no  better  prices  on  these 
than  the  very  low  rate  aiven  in  our  catalog.  If  you 
do  qot  have  it,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mall  it  to  you. 
On  the  Breadstone  turnip  that  we  have  sold  for  so 
many  years,  we  make  a  special  price  of  80  cts.  per 
lb.  beoftuse  we  have  a  very  large  stock  on  hand. 

In  regard  to  plants,  we  can  still  furnish  late  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  and  celery-plants.  For  prices  on 
these,  see  our  catalog. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  very  abundant  rains 
we  have  a  fine  stock  of  extra  nice  strawberrv-plants 
at  our  regular  prices.  Plants  of  the  new  Marshall, 
10  plants  for  80  ots. ;  by  mail,  86  cts. ;  100  by  express, 
$1.60. 

Maule's  Early  Thoroughbred  potatoes  and  White 
Bliss  Triumph,,  second  crop,  ready  for  planting 
now,  will  be  furnished  at  the  prices  given  in  our 
last  Issue,  Glbanings  included  at  the  rate  of  one 
year  for  every  dollar  you  send  us  for  seed  potatoes 
of  the  above  two  varieties. 

For  White  Multiplier  and  Whlttaker  onions,  see 
prices  given  in  our  last  issue. 

BBNDING  us  BBBSWAX  WITHOUT  PUTTING  TOUR 
NAMB  OH  THB  PACKAGBB. 

Our  book-keepers,  and  the  man  who  goes  to  the 
depot  for  packages  of  wax,  are  having  no  end  of 
trouble  year  In  and  year  out  because  people  will 
send  us  wax  without  putting  any  name  on  the  box, 
and  a  good  many  times  without  even  sending  us  a 
postal  card  notifying  us  they  have  shipped  us  wax. 
A  long  Ume  afterward  they  usually  say  something 
about  it;  but  although  we  keep  a  careful  record 
and  description  of  every  lot  of  wax  sent  us,  there  Is 
all  the  while  a  perplexing  Jangle  In  regard  to  ship- 
ments of  wax.  Sometimes  it  takes  expensive  de- 
tective work— or  It  miffht  almost  be  called  that— to 
find  out  the  owner.  Two  or  three  times  we  have 
paid  the  wrong  man,  and  sometimes  given  him 
credit  for  a  good  deal  more  than  he  sent.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  not  the  class  of  people  who  do  business  In 
this  way  who  say  that  farming  doesn't  pay.  Why, 
my  dear  friend,  nothing  In  the  world  would  pay  if 
you  managed  in  this  slipshod  way.  When  you  send 
wax,  mark  your  name  on  the  box;  give  weight  of 
box  alone,  and  weight  of  the  whole  package;  then 
send  us  a  postal  card  telling  us  what  you  have  done, 
and  tell  us  If  we  shall  send  you  cash  or  whether  it 
Is  to  be  credited  on  account.  You  need  not  write 
any  long  letter;  but  do,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  us  who 
you  are,  where  you  live,  how  much  wax  you  send, 
and  what  you  want  for  it. 

While  I  am  about  it.  let  me  say  again,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  of  our  readers  or  friends  can  afford  to 
send  beeswax  bv  e3epreM,  A  great  manv  times  the 
express  charge  from  distant  points  Is  half  the  value 
of  the  wax,  and  sometimes  almost  the  whole  value. 
My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  case  where  a 
man  sent  us  iO  lbs.  of  wax  by  express.  The  charges 
were  t2.76  for  bringing  It.  Now,  this  man  was  not 
in  a  very  great  hurry  for  his  money,  because  he 
waited  almost  a  month  before  he  told  us  he  had 
sent  any.  The  box  could  have  come  by  freight  for 
40  or  60  cents,  and  there  was  time  enough  for  it  to 
make  two  or  three  trips  before  be  ever  made  in- 
quiry about  It. 

When  you  take  a  package  to  the  express  office, 
make  the  agent  tell  you  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  In 
fact.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  plan  to  find  out  what  It  Is 
going  to  cost  before  you  make  any  investment^  es- 
pecially if  you  are  working  hard  and  find  it  difficult 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
just  now.  Please  remember  beeswax  Ls  coming  to 
us  all  the  time,  and  your  package  may  come  in  with 
half  a  dozen  others;  the  next  train  the  same  thing 
happens  over  again,  and  so  on.  Then  the  question 
is  now  we  are  to  tell  "  which  is  which,"  if  you  do  not 
describe  your  shipment  nor  put  your  name  on  it. 
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MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  BOODS  AT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  in  flreiieral,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  oatalog.  **  Practical 
Hints*'  will  be  mailed  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Apply  to 

CHA8.  F.  MUTH  &  SON,  Cincinnati,  0. 

PRICES  REDUCED!  ^^,i^,rZ  fSuSS?^ 
your  stock  while  prices  are  low  and  the  hooey 
season  is  on.  Good. queens,  from  the  best  of 
Italian,  pure  bred,  stock  either  Leather  or  Golden. 
Your  choice.  My  Golden  Breeders  show  all  6 -band 
progreny.  Prices  as  follows:  Untested,  each,  76  cts. ; 
per  doz.,  $7.00;  Tested,  81.00;  per  doz.,  110.00;  Breed- 
ers, each,  tS.OO.    Rpference,  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca.  Seb.  Co..  Arlc. 

Pure 
Queens. 

I  have  the  only  genuine  pure  Cyprian  or  Syrian 
bees  in  the  (7.  S.  so  far  as  I  know,  imptirled  direct. 
I  have  bad  these  bees  two  years  and  find  them  to  be 
the  best  honev-gratherers  and  cell-builders  of  any 
bees  I  ever  had.  I  will  luaii  you  these  queens  from 
now  till  Nov.  16tb,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
gruaranteed.  at  the  followinfir  prices:  Untested.  11.00 
each,  6  for  S&.50,  or  $9.00  per  dozen.  Tested  queens. 
18.00,  or  the  very  best  breeders  $6.00  each. 

MRS.  JENNIB  ATCHLEY. 
Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas. 

QUEENS.  Warranted  Purely  Mated. 


DANIEL 


By  return  mall,  50  cents. 
WURTH,  Palmottth.  Rush  Co..  Ind. 


V ^^^^^  I  Either  8  or  6  banded,  60  cts.  each 

Jueensl«'«'^w«' 

CHAS. 


Hives  and  sections 
very  cheap.    Catalog  free. 

H.  THIES.  Steeleville.  111. 


Hardy  Prolific  Queens. 

Gray  Carniolans  or  GK>lden  Italians,  bred  in  sepa- 
rate'apiaries.  One  untested  queen.  65c;  six  for  Vd.50. 
Tested,  11.25.  Select  tested,  «3.25.  Best  imported, 
$4.00.  Never  saw  foul  brood  or  bee  paralysis.  Sat- 
Uf action  guat'ontud.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
r.  A.  LaCKHART  A  CO., 

JLake  George,  N,  Y* 


Equal  to  X  Rays. 


-  Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  red  clo- 
ver blossoms.  Golden  or  leather  col- 
ored queens,  reared  from  the  best  of 
mothers.  Untested  queens,  60  ots.  each. 
Flue  tested  queens,  11.00.  The  A.  I.  Boot 
Co's  Bee  suppllee  kept  In  stock.  86*pa^e 
catalog  free. 
JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON.  High  Hill.  Mo. 


CUT  PRICES. 


5av«  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  vou  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  uf  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  R^.r°"- 

PMftM  mentioii  tlua  paper. 


Porter  Honey-House  Bee-Escape. 


Have  you  seen  it  ?  Just  the  thing  to  put  on  the 
doors  or  windows  of  your  bee-rooms.  Indispensa- 
ble, you'll  say  after  you  have  tried  it. 

Price  br  mail,  35  cents. 

Cowan  and  Novice 
Extractors. 

These  are  the  best.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  on  short 
notice,  from  any  of  our  several 
branches,  Z,  4,  and  6  frame  Cow- 
ans, and  2-f  I  ame  Novices. 

If  you  want  the  genuine,  see 
that  they  bear  our  name. 

A  30-page  catalog  sent  free  on 
application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT 
1024  Misslssirpi  St..  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
118  nichlgan  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 
MechanlcPalls,  ilalne. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tho  Now  Cernoil  Smoker. 


iiio^v  "Vftje  "nJiM^  for  those  who  want  a 
«IUoT  Tilt  TniNVi  first<;las8  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  oup,8M  inches;  curved 
nozsle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  malleable 
iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  is  the  well-known 
GomeU  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  » 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it : 

The  Oomeil  smoker  is  a  DMndy  with  a  XAg  D.  I  har*  baca  ns- 
Ins  ft  to-day  on  the  orosseat  eoiony  of  beea  I  erar  saw.  I  taink 
I  conld  drlra  a  balldos  with  it.  8.  B.  AvnOL 

Amltyvllla.  N.  Y.,  OcL  IB. 

Price  11.10,  postpaid,  or  85c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Everything  of  the  Best  at  Right  Prices  for  Or« 
chardf  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse,  Rarest  New,  Choicest  Old. 


Eleffaot  168  page  catalogue  free.   Send  for  It  before  bn  ving.  Half  saved 
by  dealing  direct.    Try  It.    Seedp,  Plants,  Bulb«»,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  sent 
by  mall  to  any  office  in  the  U.  S.  postpaid.  Larger  by  express  or  f  relsrht. 
Blf e  arriviil  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    43nd  Year*   1 0OO  Acres.  29  Greenboaaefl^ 

THE  STORRS  a  HARRISON  00„      Box  301     Palnitvllii.  0. 


BEE  SUPPLIES 


We  have  the  best  equipped  factory  in  ttie 
West.  Capacity,  one  oarload  a  day ;  and  carry 
the  largest  stock  and  greatest  variety  of 
evervthlng  needed  in  tne  apiary,  assuring 
BEST  goods  at  LOWEST  prices,  and 
prompt  shipment.  illustrated  catalog,  80 
.--'^  pages,  free. 

Add«»s   E.  Kretchmer,  red  oak,  IOW^A. 


ARIQINAL  RINQHAM  CMOKERS 
^  *^  *3      and  HONBY-KNIVBS, 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth. 

The  Doctor,  H  inch  larger  iban  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, 8Vi-incb  stove,  per  mail,  11.60. 

Conqueror,  3-inoh  stove,  by  mail,  11.10. 

Large,  2H-inc  h  stove,  by  mail.  11.00. 

Plain,  2-inch  stove,  by  mail,  70c. 

Little  Wonder,  2-ln.  stove,  weighs  10  ounces,  by 
mail,  00c. 

BiDflTham  &  Hetherington  Honey-knife,  80c. 

T.  P.  BINQHAH,  Parwell,  Mich. 


t 


PRICE 


After  June  10th  we  sell  eggs  from  all  our  ^ 
yards  at  Half  Price,  ($1  per  15.^  £gg8  will  ( 
be  from  our  best  pens  and  handled  with  the  ^ 
same  care  early  orders  receive.  Our  breeds: 

BARRED  A  WHITE  PL  ROCKS,  LT.  BRAHHAS, 

LAMGSHAM8,  BF.  C0CHIM8,  WHITE  WYAND0T8, 
BROWN  A  BUFF  LEQH0RM8,  FEKIH  DUCK8. 

Our  Stock  will  surely  please  you;  order  now. 

POULTRY    SUPPLIES 
We  are  America's  Headquarters.    Biggest 

Stock,  Lowest  Prices,  Quick  Shipments. 
Nissly's  Poultry  Annual  and  Catalog  of 

"EVKRYTHINO  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YaRD"  iS  a 

book  of  80  6x9  pages,  finely  illustrated  and 
full  of  information.  The  book  is  Free  to 
All  but  we  request  a  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

Qeo.  J.  NissLY,  Saline,  Mich. 


i8a# 

kOd^ 
TO  5 

^r4 


Queens. 

By  Return  flail.        . 

Special  Prices 

For  Next  Thirty  Days. 

If  you  can  use  anv  don't  fail  to  write 
me  naming  kind  and  number  and  I  will 
surprise  you  on  prices. 

Send  for  40-page  illustrated  catalog  of 
full  line  of  bee-keepers*  supplies. 

W.  IV.  GARY,  OOLRAIN,  MASS. 


fJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiis 

I  New  Process  | 

I  Weed  Foundation.  | 

I  -^Nothing  like  it.-^  | 

s  Our  total  output  so  far  thU  season  is  near-  = 

=  00.000  lbs.,  which  is  10.000  lbs.  more  = 

=  than  the  best   year  of   the  old-process  s 

=  foundation.  = 

I  ••••  i 

=  •     We  are  receiving  very  flattering  testimo-  = 

=  nials  from  the  leading  bee-keepers  all  over  s 

s  this  oouutry.  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world,  s 

=  Here  is  one  that  has  Just  been  received  s 

s  from  the  inventor  of  the  Cowan  extractor,  S 

=  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Jaunial,  and  au-  S 

S  thor  of  the   British   Bee-keeper's  Guide-  = 

=  book— a  work  that  has  had  an  enormous  = 

=  ssle,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  E 

=  French,   Oerman,   Danish,  Swedish,  Bus-  S 

s  slan,  iind  Spanish.    Mr.  Cowan,  under  date  s 

s  of  June  18,  gives  the  new  foundation  this  = 

=  high  encomium:  s 

=  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  s 

=  Weed  foundation,  i  like  it  very  much,  and  s 

=  certainly  think  it  is  all  that  is  represented.  = 

S  Yours  very  truly,  5 

=  Tho8.  Wm.  Cowan,  s 

s  London,  Bng.,  June  18.  s 

s  And  that  is  not  all.    We  have  pent  sev-  S 

=  eral  very  large  consignments  of  this  new-  = 

5  process  foundation  to  Bngland.    The  Brit-  s 

=  ish  bee-keepers  are  demanding  this  article  S 

=  all  over  the  British  Isles,  Just  the  same  as  = 

E  American  bee-keepers  are  demanding  the  E 

=  same  all  over  the  United  States.  Our  Brit-  S 

E  ish  cousins  know  a  good  thing  when  they  E 

=  se«>»it.  s 

E  We  have  many  other  fine  testimonials,  s 

E  but  we  have  not  room  to  display  them  here.  E 

i  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  E 

^  Medina,  Ohio.  s 
illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimilllllilllllllllllllli 
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HOHBT,   HONKT. 

Those  in  want  at  honey,  either  comb  or  extracted, 
will  do  Hell  to  write  us.  We  have  a  choice  stock  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  we  desire  to  move  it  off  to 
make  room  for  more. 


WAX  MARKST. 


The  market  price  of  wax  irrows  steadily  weaker, 
and  most  likely  by  or  t  eft>re  Sept.  Ist  we  shall  have 
to  make  another  decline  In  price  we  pay.  If  you 
have  any  to  ship,  don't  hold  it  expecting  hi|rlier 
prices.  They  are  not  likely  to  retum  soon.  From 
thlH  date  we  will  sell  foundation  at  6c  below  catalogr 
prices.  

GLOVBB   HONEY  WANTED. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  either  comb  or  extract- 
ed hooey  which  tliey  know  has  been  gathered  al- 
most entirely  from  clover,  and  are  desirous  of  find- 
ing a  market  for  it  at  a  good  price,  we  should  like 
to  bear  from  you.  Send  a  sample,  if  extracted,  iu  a 
small  bottle,  by  mail.  ]f  oomb,  you  can  put  enough 
in  a  bottle  to  mail  to  give  us  the  flavor.  Let  us 
know  how  much  you  have,  how  it  Is  put  up,  and 
what  you  ask  for  It^ 

CREAM  BEGTIOK8. 

These  will  answer  well  for  the  storage  or  fsli  hon- 
ey, which  is  gen^mlly  darker  than  that  which  Is 
gathered  early  iil  the  season.  We  have  an  over- 
stock of  cream  sections,  which  have  accumulated 
since  the  special  low  price  on  No.  1  was  made.  For 
the  present  we  withdrnw  the  special  price  on  No.  1 
white  sections,  and  alter  this  date  till  further  notice 
will  sell  according  to  catalog,  while  we  offer  a  spe- 
cial price  on  oreim  sectionB,  to  reduce  present 
stock.  1000.12  00;  2000,18.80;  anOO.  15.00:  5000,  $8  00; 
10,000,115  00  We  have  plenty  of  standard  widths, 
7  to  ft.,  IX,  1}|,  1 X,  Ifrt*  and  2  inch. 


MASOn  PRDIT-JARB. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  th^  canning  season, 
and  we  have  a  giiod  sdvplv  of  •'laudarcl  Mason 
fruit  cans  with  zinc  pon-Haln-linfd  tope,  bought 
when  the  price  wan  rmifli  lower  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. We  otTor  this  (>t<*ck.  while  it  lasts,  at  the  fol- 
lowing pi  ices.  All  Jnrs  are  packed  1  dozen  in  a  par- 
titioned case,  without,  htraw  packing.  Shipped  in 
this  way  there  is  rarely  any  broken,  and  they  are  in 
convenient  shape  for  storing  or  reshipping  again 
when  filled. 

1   pint.    65cperdox. 
1   guart.<M)c       *' 
H  gal .    800      *' 

F.  O.  B.  cars  here.  No  discount  for  any  quantity, 
and  these  prices  are  good  only  so  long  as  present 
stock  lasts. 


COHYBHTIOir  H0TI0B8. 

Secretary  Mason  has  sent  us  the  following  In  re- 
gard to  railroad  rates  and  time  of  meeting: 

Station  B,  Toledo,  O.,  July  86. 1896. 

Mr.  Editor:—!  have  Just  this  moment  (3:20  p.  m.) 
received  the  inclosed  from  Mr.  Whitoomb;  it  will 
explain  itself: 

Omaha,  Neb.,  July  28, 1898. 
Mr.  B.  Wliitcomb.  Friend,  Neb.,  Pres.  Nebraska  Bee- 
keepers* Association. 

Dear  Sir:— I  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  made 
the  following  arrangements  for  home-seekers'  ex- 
cursions from  the  Missouri  River  and  points  east 
thereof  to  points  in  Nebraska,  Kansas.  South  Dako- 
ta, Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  on  the  following 
dates:  Aug.  4  and  18,  Sept.  1, 15,  and  29,  and  OctO 
and  20. 

The  rate  will  be  one  fare  plus  12.00  for  round  trip, 
the  one-fare  rate  to  be  paid  at  time  of  purchase  of 
ticket,  and  the  12.00  to  be  paid  at  destlnaUon  when 
oertlf ying  ticket  for  return.  The  tickets  will  bear 
transit  limit  of  15  days,  in  which  stop-over  will  be 


allowed,  and  the  final  limit  for  return  will  be  II 
days  from  date  of  sale.  Tickets  will  be  good  tor 
return,  leaving  destination  only  on  Tuesdav  orVri- 
dav  within  the  final  limit.  These  tickets  will  boon 
saieai  the  Missouri  River  and  points  east  thereof  to 
the  following  territory: 

To  points  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  towhi<Athfl 
rate  from  the  nearest  Missouri  River  is  t8.O0  or 
more. 

To  points  in  Colorado  on  and  west  of  a  line  dnvn 
through  Leadville.  Snlida.  and  Alamosa. 

To  aU  points  in  Utah,  except  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

To  all  points  in  South  Dakota. 

To  all  points  in  Wyoming,  at  and  west  of  Moo^ 
croftw 

If  you  desire  any  further  Information  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  our  local  railroad  as^nt  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  same.  Yours  truly. 

J.  Fbakoib, 
Oen.  Perm,  and  Tkt,  Agt.,  Bwrli/ngUm  A  Mo.  River  K 

R.  in  Nebraska. 

P.  S— Rates  will  probably  apply  from  as  far  east 
as  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  convention  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  \}e  held  in  one  of  the  Univer*!* 
ty  buildings  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  Oct.  7th  and  8th  next, 
commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  7th,  and  dot- 
ing with  the  evening  sei'Sion  on  the  8th. 

I  notice  that  reduced  rates  apply  only  to  places 
east  of  Lincoln,  and  not  to  those  west  or  north  or 
south.  T  presume  that  our  Nebraska  friends  will 
look  after  this  matter. 

I  can  secure  tickets  here,  on  a  few  days*  noCtc& 
for  the  round  trip  for  $21.40  (the  regular  fare  one 
way),  being  12.00  less  than  the  home-seekers'  excnt- 
Bion  rate.  It  will  he  well  for  those  intending  to 
attend  the  convention  to  look  up  the  matter  of  rail- 
rates  at  the  ** cut-rate"  ticket  offices  in  their  town 
or  city  near  them. A.  B.  Mason,  8ec. 

The  8outhwetit«m  Wiffoonsln  Bee-keepers*  SocfeCr  wfll  nect 
Octl.  8,  In  Wauseka,  Wis.  N.  B.  Paliros,  Ptm. 

Pl»ttevIlle,Wl8.         

The  Central  Texan  Bee-keepers*  Asfoclatioii  meet*  at  Ouner 
on,  kug.  7. 8,  IRM.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 
'*^-' "—  C.  B.  BAjnuroH.Oor.See. 


dbriesman,  Tex. 

The  annual  raeetinic  of  the  Soathem  MJnnefK>ta  Bee-kesMn* 
Association  will  be  held  at  Winona  on  the  SKh  and  MS  ot 
September  next,  at  9  oVlook  a.  m.  All  who  feel  In  aaj waj  la- 
tereMed  In  bees  or  honey  are  rerj  cordially  InTtted  to  atHad 

Winona.  Mtnn.,  July  tf.  B.  O.  Ooamrau..  Sk. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Pstiktsisn' 
Association  will  be  heM  at  the  rmddence  of  B.  Kennedy,  ttras 
miles  northeast  of  New  Mlttonl.  lU..  on  Toeeday.  Anf .  IS.  MR 
All  are  cordUIIr  inTltedi  imd  1  wlU  meet  any  one  ^Ihs Irsta 
In  New  Milford  If  they  wifl  drop  me  a  card. 

New  lUlford,IU..  July  H  B.KBmnDT.See. 

The  Southwestern  Tens  Bee-keepers'  AseoHaMon  wtU  boM 
Its  third  annual  meeting  at  The  Jennie  Atchley  Oo  'p  Lire  Osk 
Apiary.  9^  miles  north  of  BeoTllle.  Board  and  lodslmr  ftssto 
those  from  a  distance.  The  reoeptlon  committee  will  nest  sO 
trains.  Please  notifv  the  secretary  if  It  is  your  Intentioslo 
attend     Dste.  Sept.  1«.  17.  '^ "- 

Beerllle,  Tex. 


Warranted  Purely  Mated  itoiiaa  Queeos, 

From  best  Imported  Mothers.  46  eta,  es'cii;  ten  i^r 
$i.OO.  Have  hsd  eleven  years'  ezperienoe  with  nearly 
two  hundred  colonies  of  beeein  the  productiooof 
honey.  I  know  what  good  queens  mean  to  the 
producer,  as  well  as  how  to  rear  them.  Queens 
sent  by  return  mail.  Safe  delivery  and  satlsfsction 
guaranteed.    No  disease.    Please  don't  send  stami* 

L  H.  ROBEY,  Wortlriii|:too,  W.  Va. 


PAr  QalA  4000  lbs.  choice  extracted  basswood 
ror  oalC.  honey,  in  60  lb.  Un  cans;  sample  for 
stamps.  Also  50  fine  tested  XtaUaa  queens,  65  ots. 
each,  and  choice  hound  pups 

BLIAS  POX.  HlUsbors,  Wis. 


Tested   ^      By  mail,  in  August,  50 
Italian  \  cents  each. 

Queens  J  J.  C.  Wheeler,  Piano,  10. 


Please  mantloB  this  paper. 
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Don't  try  to  scrape  sections  when  it's  so  hot 
propolis  runs.  Better  have  it  cool  enough  so 
propolis  is  brittle. 

Wooden  sbparatobs  can  be  made  to  do 
service  very  well  instead  of  the  basket-splints 
used  by  N.  T.  Phelps. 

Don't  lbavk  sbctions  on  the  hive,  when 
the  flow  stops,  for  the  bees  to  daub  with  glae. 
If  you  hope  there  will  be  a  fresh  flow,  wait  till 
it  comes  and  then  put  the  sections  on  again. 

Whtlb  this  season  has  been  remarkably 
good  in  some  places,  from  many  others  come 
unfavorable  reports;  and  I  doubt  whether 
honey  will  rule  as  low  a<«  was  anticipated. 
[Quite  right.    See  editorials.— Ed.] 

Ybsterdat  i  passed  a  flpld  of  alfalfa  in  full 
bloom.  Bumble-bees  and  other  wild  bees  were 
on  it,  but  not  a  hive  bee.  [This  confirms  the 
old  statement  that  some  of  the  very  best  honey- 
plants  will  not  yield  nectar  some  seasons  or  in 
some  localities.— Ed.] 

Crimson  clovrr  was  coming  up  Aug.  1  very 
thick  where  the  seed  dropped  on  my  patch 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1895;  and  I  don't  know 
that  there  has  been  a  day  this  summer  but  a 
few  blossoms  could  be  found,  although  it  was 
supposed  to  do  its  blooming  last  year. 

In  reply  to  a  question  sent  out  by  Secretary 
Stone,  he  gives  in  ^.  B.J.  the  following  reports 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  honey  crop  in  Illinois 
about  July  1:  Very  good,  2;  good,  6;  fair,  5; 
light,  1;  poor,  6;  very  poor,  4.  Balancing  good 
airalnst  poor,  there  is  left  4  fair  and  2  very 
poor. 

E.  E.  Hasty  first  mentioned,  I  think,  that 
mixing  bees  inclines  to  swarming.  It's  true, 
with  limitations.  Mix  bees  from  a  dozen  colo- 
nies, and  Introduce  a  queen  to  them,  and  I 
think  theyMl  not  swarm  any  sooner  than  if  all 
from  one  colony.    But    throw  Into  a    colony 


with  a  laying  queen  some  foreign  bees,  and 
they're  very  likely  to  ball  the  queen.start  queen- 
cells,  and  then  swarm. 

Friend  Getaz  explains,  p.  563,  that  the  price 
of  honey  is  nearly  inflexible,  because  "  the  price 
of  honey  is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  corres- 
ponding qualHy  of  the  com  syrup."  But  how 
about  comb  honey?  Does  glucose  control  the 
price  of  that?  [That  is  a  good  point.  Comb 
honey  does  not  fluctuate  any  more  than  ex- 
tracted. Will  friend  Getaz  please  help  us  oat? 
-Ed.] 

Bro.  Brodbeck  seemft  to  think  the  interna- 
tional Union  can  be  made  natipnal  if  there  is 
no  amalgamation.  Now  tell  us  why  it  can  not 
be  made  national  after  amalgamation.  And 
do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Bro.  Brodbeck, 
that  you  now  want  to  kill  the  Union  and  get  up 
something  else?  If  so.  Just  tell  us  what  it  is; 
and  if  you've  got  something  better,  I'm  with 
yon.    [See  editorials.- Ed] 

I  CARE  VRKY  LITTLE  what  is  douo  about 
amalganiHiion.  the  Union,  or  the  North  Ameri- 
can; but  I  g»  t  w<'aty  with  fo  much  foolish  talk. 
In  one  breath  the  plea  is  made  to  save  the 
Union  as  it  is,  and  in  the  next  to  change  it  to 
something  else.  Now,  if  there's  some  plan  for 
making  out  of  either  new  or  old  cloth  just 
what's  needed,  why  not  tell  us  Just  what  to 
wanted  ?    [See  editorials.— Ed.] 

Mrs.  Sherman  says,  in  Am,  Bee  /.,  that  she 
had  a  ton  of  honey  of  such  strong,  fiery  taste 
from  milkweed  it  could  scarcely  be  eaten.  She 
put  It  in  shallow  vessels  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth, and  after  a  time  the  strong,  peppery 
taste  all  left  It.  [This  agrees  with  reports  that 
have  come  in  during  the  past,  to  the  effect 
that  all  disagreeable  or  peppery  or  twangy 
honeys  when  new  become  very  palatable  when 
evaporated  down.— Ed.] 

Those  Californians  have  queer  ways.  Up 
where  I  live,  when  a  section  of  honey  is  put  on 
the  table  lt*s  all  tioney  with  the  wood  removed. 
According  to  Skylark,  p.  561,  when  a  section  of 
honey  Is  put  on  his  table  it's  all  wood  !  What 
a  digestion  he  must  have  !    But  that's  a  won- 
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derfol  climate.  [I  do  not  anderstand  yet  how 
yoQ  can  separate  "sections  from  the  wood.*' 
See  page  561.  Skylark,  appears  to  me,  has  the 
advantage  of  yon  yet— Ed.J 

SHiPPmacASBS.  H.  R.  Wright  gives  this 
sententious  bit  of  Instruction,  p.  560:  "Don't 
ose  a  case  holding  over  24  combs  (single  tier), 
nor  less  than  20  combs."  No  reason  given  why. 
That  may  be  all  right  for  Albany;  elsewhere,  I 
doubt.  If  I  put  24  sections  in  a  case  It  will  be 
double  tier  in  the  right  kind  of  a  case,  and  for 
some  markets  12  section^  is  a  good  number  in  a 
ci^.  [In  general  I  think  H.  R.  Wright's  ad- 
vice is  better.  While  you  may  be  able  to  put 
up  your  honey  in  double-tier  24-lb.  cases,  the 
average  bee-keeper  will  give  better  satisfaction 
in  the  average  market  by  using  the  single- 
tier.— Ed.] 

SiNCB  IT  HAS  been  demonstrated  that  sweet 
clover  makes  good  hay  and  pasture,  many  of 
our  farmers,  instead  of  trying  to  exterminate  it, 
as  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  are  encourag- 
ing its  growth."— J.  L.  Gandy,  Nebr.,  in  A.  B. 
Jowmal,  [This  is  a  good  point  Let  us  keep 
them  circulating.  I  expect  to  say,  and  keep  on 
saying,  until  I  do  not  have  to  say  it  any  more, 
that  sweet  clover  is  not  a  noxious  weed,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  honey-  plants  in  the  world ;  that 
it  yields  nectar  everywhere,  and  that  its  flow  is 
prolonged,  not  days,  but  weeks  and  weeks; 
that  if  it  grows  anywhere  it  grows  in  waste 
places;  is  easily  exterminated;  that  cattle 
learn  to  eat  it  in  preference  to  many  other 
kinds  of  green  forage,  and  it  makes  a  fairly 
good  hay.  I  have  said  these  same  things  be- 
fore; but  it  seems  it  must  be  repeated  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  order  to  make  people  believe  it. 
-Ed.] 

Now  LOOK  HEBB,  Mr.  Editor,  none  of  your  In- 
sinuatipns  and  wrong  deductions.  On  p.  499 
you  call  me  the  only  boy  that  doesn't  carry  a 
knife.  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  carry  two— a 
penknife  and  a  barlow,  boMdes  strings  and  oth- 
er things.  But  did  you  never  forget  to  change 
the  contents  of  your  pockets  when  you  changed 
your  trousers?  The  chief  point,  though,  was 
that  the  book  with  s<cis8ors  attached  always 
goes  to  the  apiary  with  me.  [Yes,  bir.  I  used 
to  forger,  many  and  many  a  time,  to  change  the 
contents  of  my  pocket— knife,  strings,  and  oth- 
er thins^— when  I  changed  my  trousers;  but  In 
later  years  I  fixed  this  trouble  by  having  these 
articles  In  every  pair  of  trousers,  so  I  am  never 
without  them.  But  my  "chief  point"  was  that 
very,  very  few  bee-keepers  use  a  book  with 
scissors  attached,  and  nearly  all  have  a  knife, 
and,  therefore,  knowing  how  to  clip  the  queen's 
^Ing  with  a  penknife,  or  even  a  common  pock- 
et-knife, whether  sharp  or  dull,  Is  a  thing 
worth  knowing.— Ed.] 

Prof.  Cook,  in  A.  B.  J.,  doubts  whether 
worker-bees  ever  actually  kill  a  drone,  while  a 


writer  in  British  B.  J,  says  he  has  seen  work- 
ers sting  drones.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever 
saw  a  worker  sting  a  drone,  but  I've  often  seen 
them  doubled  up  trying  to  sting  them  or  else 
pretending  to  do  so.  Seems  to  me  that  I've 
seen  the  statement  that  drones  couldn't  live  If 
left  to  feed  themselves,  and  that  when  the 
workers  stopped  feeding  them  they  starved. 
[I  have  certainly  seen  workers  make  a  big 
show  of  trying  to  sting  drones.  Whether  they 
have  ever  actually  done  so,  I  can  not  say. 
Bees  have  a  fashion  of  making  believe  th&l 
they  are  trying  to  sting  and  scare,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Prof.  Cook  were  right.  Yes, 
you  saw  a  similar  statement  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture,  that  drones  could  not  live  if  left 
to  themselves,  and  A.  I.  Root  is  authority  for 
it.  He  does  not  say,  however,  that  drooes 
would  starve  if  given  access  to  open  cells  of 
honey,  but  that  they  would  die  in  a  clover-field 
when  the  blossoms  are  secreting  nectar  at 
their  best— Ed.] 

My  wife  bats  I'll  make  a  wrong  impression 
by  telling  about  taking  five  supers  from  one 
hive.  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  I've  some  colonies  that  have  given 
only  one  super.  In  fact,  in  the  past  two  years 
of  failure  some  very  poor  stock  has  worked  lo. 
But  she  can't  stop  me  from  adding  that  one 
colony  has  given  8  supers  of  24  sections  each- 
only  one  colony,  mind  you.  [Tell  that  good 
woman  that  I  do  not  think  you  gave  any 
wrong  impression,  for  by  your  language  I  took 
it  that  the  colony  referred  to  was  your  very 
best.  If  you  have  any  other  one  that  Is  ahead 
of  that,  or  which  has  produced  this  year  8 
supers  of  24  combs,  why,  I  feel  like  throwing  up 
my  hat  again.  During  these  poor  years,  sach  a 
feat  on  the  part  of  any  colony  for  any  locality 
is  good.  The  copious  rains  we  have  been  hav- 
ing, and  which  seem  to  have  been  prevalent  all 
over  the  country,  give  us  hope  that  clover  may 
yet  refrain  its  lost  hold,  and  that  our  old-time 
honey  crop  will  be  known  as  before.— Ed.1 

If  supers  containing  some  honey  are  put  on 
a  hive  immediately  after  putting  a  swarm  In  it 
I  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  swarm 
desert.  Wait  a  day  or  two  before  putting  on 
the  supers.  [The  general  practice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  clip  their  queens'  wings,  and 
catch  the  swarm  as  it  returns.  Is  to  put  that 
swarm  on  another  stand  under  the  same  set  of 
sections  they  have  been  working  on.  It  Is 
much  more  convenient  to  do  the  whole  Job  at 
once.  Mr.  Vernon  Burt,  who  comes  to  my 
mind  as  one  who  practices  this  plan,  rarely,  I 
believe,  has  a  swarm  that  swarms  again  when 
so  treated;  but  I  can  easily  see  that  sections 
put  over  them,  containing  honey,  take  away 
the  feeling  that  they  have  really  got  into  new 
quarters.  If  swarms  have  any  collective  or  in- 
dividual idea,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  going 
to  the  woods,  or  some  place  where  there  Is  no 
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honey,  comb,  nor  even  foundation,  when  they 
are  placed  In  a  hive  that  has  sections  partly 
drawn  out,  and  filled  with  honey,  and  some 
bees  on  them,  and  if,  also,  they  find  founda- 
tion or  combs  In  the  brood-nest,  it  may  make 
them  feel  as  if  they  had  made  a  mistake  or 
that  they  had  not  got  to  the  place  they  desired 
to  go  to.~ED.J 


SKTLABK  AND   BKBS   IN  TUB   TRAR  A.  D.  3000. 

I  was  Sitting  by  the  fire,  watching  the  red 
coals  running  into  fantastic  shapes  as  they 
broke  and  fell  apart.  It  was  raining,  and  the 
monotonous  patter  on  the  roof  would  have  put 
me  to  sleep  if  I  had  not  been  so  much  interested 
in  it.  This  rain,  thought  I,  means  honey.  If  It 
keeps  on  long  enough.  Then  my  thoughts 
ran  into  the  secretion  of  nectar,  and  I  called 
to  mind  reading  an  article  by  a  gigantic  Idiot, 
claiming  that  the  ground  had  not  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  secretion  of  nectar~it  was  all  in 
the  atmosphere— ft  was  all  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere.  Why  doesn't  it  give  us  nectar, 
then,  in  dry  years?  Why  does  it  wait  till  there 
is  plenty  of  water  In  the  ground  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  in  the  sky? 

Then  I  wandered  off  into  clipping  queens* 
wings,  and  breeding  them  entirely  off— or  breed- 
ing queens  without  wings  (as  some  bee-keepers 
have  claimed  Is  possible),  that  the  queen  may 
meet  the  drone  In  confinement.  Then  I  wan- 
dered again  into  a  maze  of  fakes  put  forward 
by  bee-keepers  for  want  of  something  to  write 
about. 

Finally  I  became  conscious  that  some  one 
was  standing  beside  me.  I  did  not  move  till  a 
hand  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  started 
up,  and  saw  a  man  in  light  garments— a  man  of 
commanding  and  noble  presence,  and  yet  he 
was  not  man  at  all.  As  I  looked  into  his  face  I 
could  distinctly  see  and  read  the  map  on  the 
opposite  wall  beyond  him. 

**Come."  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice;  ''come, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  great  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  bee-keeping  during 
the  eleven  hundred  years  that  you  were  asleep." 

'^Spirit  or  phantom,  goblin  from  the  nether 
world,  do  you  mean  to  say  this  Is  not  the  year 
1896?*' 

•*Oh,  no!  this  is  A.  D.  3000." 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  I  went  dead 
more  than  eleven  hundred  year^  ago,  and  didn't 
know  it— that  I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time?" 

''  I  know  nothing  of  that;  but  I  know  you  are 
almost  an  antediluvian  In  the  knowledge  of 
bees." 


**  You  are  a— a— phantom,  and  I  can  not  re- 
sent your  insults." 

**And  I  come  to  show  you  what  is  now,  and 
to  tell  you  how  it  all  came  to  pass." 

**  Phantom  of  the  present,  forgive  me." 

"CJome,  we  must  away." 

We  stood  together  in  a  little  yard  surrounded 
by  a  fence  15  feet  high,  with  sharp  iron  spikes 
all  around  the  top.  There  were  Just  15  little 
boxes,  8  inches  square,  scattered  over  the  yard, 
which  was  about  20  x  50  feet 

*'This,"said  the  stranger,  "is  your  apiary." 

"Apiary!"  I  cried;  ''my  apiary!"  and  I  kick- 
ed one  of  the  covers  off  Into  the  air.  "My 
apiary,  indeed!  Why,  if  they  were  mine  I 
would  throw  the  whole  posse  of  them  over  the 
fence.  Fallen  Babylon!  rehabilitated  Rome! 
they  are  nothing  but  bugs— they  have  no 
wings." 

''Oh!"  said  the  phantom;  "no  bees  have 
wings  now.  You  can  well  remember  in  your 
days,  that  men  advocated  breeding  off  the 
queen's  wings,  arguing  that  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  queens  in  the  wedding- flight.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century— the  last 
ten  years  of  it— thousands  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this  single  object  After  a  tireless  per- 
sistence of  200  years  the  object  was  gained. 
The  queen  never  leaves  her  hive  from  the  day 
she  is  hatched  until  the  bees  throw  her  out  of 
the  hive  dead." 

"  Except  when  she  swarms,"  said  I. 

"  Bees  don't  swarm  now,  either.  They  bred 
that  out  too.  But,  to  go  on.  Finally,  when 
they  had  made  a  complete  success  in  getting 
wingless  queens,  it  became  a  raging  fever  all 
over  the  bee-keeping  world.  It  mattered  not 
whether  a  man  had  one  hive  or  five  hundred, 
he  had  to  have  wingless  queens.  In  a  hundred 
years  after  the  first  wingless  queen  was  hatch- 
ed, there  was  not  in  the  wide  bee-keeping  world 
a  queen  which  could  fly  a  single  yard.  Then 
as  the  years  went  on,  the  wings  of  the  bees, 
both  drones  and  workers,  grew  shorter  and 
shorter  each  generation,  Just  as  the  queens'  had 
done,  until  they  disappeared  altogether.  You 
can  still  see  the  t>tnmp  of  the  wings  on  the 
workers." 

Then  he  gathered  up  a  handful  to  show  me. 

"  Have  a  care,  spirit;  they  will  sting  you,"  I 
cried,  forgetting  he  was  only  a  phantom. 

"  But  they  have  no  stings  now,  either.  They 
bred  off  the  stings  also— those  mighty  Solons  of 
the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  centuries,  who  thought 
they  knew  it  all." 

"  Phantom  of  the  present  and  the  past,  forgive 
me  if  I  seem  to  doubt  you.  Let  me  see  a  large 
apiary." 

The  same  finger  beckoned  me  away. 

"  Come  and  I  will  show  yon  the  largest  apiary 
on  the  Pacific  Coast" 

We  stood  among  27  small  boxes,  exactly  like 
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the  others.  They  were  inclosed  also  by  a  high 
fence-— all  iron  — with  morderoQS  spikes  all 
along  the  top  of  it. 

** Spirit/'  I  cried,  "why  all  these  measures 
for  defense  ?  Has  the  world  become  so  wicked 
in  the  30th  century  that  you  have  to  inclose 
these  bees  within  an  iron  wall  ?  " 

**  Honey  Is  very  sweet,  both  to  the  big  and 
the  little  boy.  The  bees  can  neither  fly  nor 
sting,  and  the  boys  can  carry  off  the  boxes  un- 
der their  arms,  and  hardly  t>e  noticed.** 

**  How  does  all  this  transformation  affect  the 
honey  crop?  What  is  your  average  product 
from  a  single  hive,  of  comb  honey?'* 

**  In  a  first-rate  year  we  can  sometimes  get  20 
quarter-pound  sections;  but  it  must  be  a  real 
good  year.** 

"Have  sections  become  so  small  as  that? 
Why,  that*s  only  five  pounds  of  honey.  I  have 
produced  from  a  single  colony  more  than  300 
pounds.*' 

*'  It  is  not  five  pounds,  for  the  3^-pound  section 
holds  only  about  three  ounces  of  honey.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  circumstances 
between  your  days  and  now.  Then,  bees  flew 
at  least  60  miles  an  hour;  now,  they  have  to 
crawl  to  the  flowers.  Then,  the  queen  had  the 
great  incentive  of  leading  out  a  swarm;  it  was 
her  picnic,  her  gala  day,  her  triumph  In  mother- 
hood, and  she  did  her  level  best  to  bring  It 
about.  She  often  laid  3000  eggs  a  day ;  but  now 
25  eggs  per  day  is  the  most  that  any  apiarist 
has  reported  for  many  hundreds  of  years.*' 

"Then  as  they  don't  swarm  you  increase  by 
dividing..*' 

"  Yes;  by  feeding  the  whole  summer  you  can 
obtain  one  comb  from  each  hive  per  month,  for 
the  queen  seems  to  know  just  how  many  bees 
she  wants  for  that  hive,  and  she  will  provide 
no  more ;  so  increase  costs  a  large  outlay  of 
money." 

"Spirit,  tell  me  this:  Why  did  they  wish  for 
bees  without  wings?** 

"They  didn't  wish  it.  It  was  an  unforeseen 
result  of  breeding  off  the  queens' wings.  Like 
produces  like;  and  a  queen  toUhout  wings  could 
not  produce  bees  v^Uh  wings." 

"  But,  spirit,"  I  cried,  as  a  new  thought  struck 
me,  "can't  you  tell  them  how  to  breed  back 
again  to  the  bees  we  had  In  1896?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere.  Men  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  bees  as  the  great  Creator 
had  given  them  to  us— the  only  creature  in  all 
his  wide  creation  that  literally  worked  itself  to 
death.  Oh,  no!  the  beo  as  it  was  wouldn't  do. 
They  must  go  to  work  to  Improve  (?)  it— not 
only  by  curtailing  its  beautiful  proportions,  but 
by  destroying  Its  natural  instincts  also." 

"Spirit,  phantom  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
teach  me — " 

Bat  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  still  looking  at 
the  red  coals  running  into  fantastic  shapes  as 
they  broke  and  fell  apart. 


BBB-KBXPnro  nr  south  atbica. 


HOW  EXTRACTED  AND  COMB   HONEY  BELL  FOB 

60  CT8.  PER   pound;    THE  WONDERS   OP 

THIS  LAND  AS  A  BEE-COUNTRY. 

By  Francois  J.  Haarhoff, 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  Gleah- 
iNes  for  some  time  now;  and  being  a  young 
but  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  I  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  your  American  readers  to  hear 
a  little  about  bee-keeping  in  this  famous  land 
of  gold  (and  land  of  grabbing,  raiding  million- 
aires a  2a  Rhodes). 

Little  is  known  or  practiced  In  this  country, 
of  modern  bee-keeping.  Every  careful  house- 
holder, or  farmer,  has  his  one,  two,  or  three 
bee* hives,  but  nearly  always  box  hives.  Little 
is  known  of  the  movable  frame  hive.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  one  or  two  bee-keepers  have  begun 
a  small  bee-farm  on  modem  principles;  and 
even  nere  lately  we  have  progressed  sufiQciently 
to  have  a  few  progressive  bee-keepers  having 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  movable- frame  hives. 
Our  surveyor-general,  Mr.  Von  Weilhjh,  at  one 
time  had  as  many  as  forty  hives  in  a  bee-hoase; 
but  having  lately  broken  up  his  farm,  this  apiary 
has  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  now  no 
larger  apiary  exists  in  this  country  (to  my 
knowledge)*than  that  of  Dr.  Stroud,  of  Pretoria, 
who  owns  some  twenty  or  thirty  hives. 

Why  such  a  state?  Not  because  it  does  not 
pay,  I  can  assure  you;  but  because  of  there 
being  so  many  other  occupations  that  pay  as 
well,  partly,  and  partly  because  so  little  is 
known  of  modern  bee-keeping  In  this  country. 
But  ihe  example  of  the  few  Is  doing  good  work 
among  our  farmers,  who  are  ever  will  log  to 
learn  any  new  and  progressive  mode  of  farm- 
ing; and  your  make  of  hives  and  foundation  Is 
being  sold  by  the  leading  firm  In  town,  to  a 
great  extent. 

To  show  how  well  bee-keeping  pays,  I  must 
tell  you  first  of  our  honey-season.  Peach-blos- 
som, which  is  very  profuse,  and  productive  of 
honey,  begins  toward  the  end  of  August;  and 
from  that  time  our  honey  season  continues,  off 
and  on,  more  or  less  plentifully,  seasons  of 
severe  drouth  excepted,  until  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  May;  succeeded  by  two  or  three 
months  of  mild  sunny  winter,  during  which  the 
bees  work  and  continue  brood- rearing  unceas- 
ingly—sufficiently so  to  keep  them  strong  and 
healthy,  and  well  supplied  with  food,  until 
winter  Is  ended. 

To  show  you  bow  mild  our  winter  is,  two 
winters  ago  I  caught  and  hived  a  small  bwarm 
(about  a  quart)  in  June,  our  mid-winter  month, 
and  with  a  little  feeding  I  started  them  to  rea^ 
ing  brood,  after  which  they  were  left  to  their 
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owD  resoarces.  The  result  was,  a  fine  strong 
swarm  Id  mid-sammer,  yielding  a  good  amoant 
of  surplus  honey.  Easy  enough  keeping  bees, 
is  it  not?  Now  as  to  the  price  obtainable  for 
honey: 

Strange  as  it  may  be,  our  woods  and  hills  are 
simply  swarming  with  bees,  and  yet  honey 
brings  fancy  prices..  I  have  now  six  colonies  in 
fall  working  order,  and  every  section  obtained 
I  have  sold  for  from  two  shillings  to  two  shil- 
lings and  six  pence.  Now,  what  do  you  Amer- 
icans think  of  that— 60  cnnts  for  a  section  of 
honey  weighing  from  12  to  14  oz.?  I  fancy  I 
hear  ?ome  bee- farmer  in  Ohio  or  Calirurnia 
smacking  his  lips  at  such  a  price  for  comb 
honey.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  one  better  than 
that— true,  mind  you— (we  spin  no  yarns  in  this 
country,  except  the  Jingo  newspapers).  I  took 
out  a  dozen  brood-frames,  on  the  outside  edge 
of  my  hives,  as  my  bees  were  rather  too  well 
supplied  in  the  brood-nest,  considering  the  mild 
winter;  then  I  had  8  frames  of  honey  which  I 
had  placed  on  a  hive  in  a  super  box,  making  20 
L.  frames  of  solid  honey.  These  I  extracted 
with  a  Novice  extractor,  poured  all  into  1-lb. 
Jars,  and  sold  each  Jar  for  from  2  shillings  6 
pence  to  3  shillings  each;  that  is  60  to  72  cts. 
per  lb.  for  extracted  honey.    Good,  hey  ? 

Now  let  me  say  right  here,  it  will  do  no  good 
for  any  of  your  people  taking  the  notion  to  send 
a  few  tons  of  honey  to  this  country  and  spoiling 
my  market  —  no  good  whatever.  We  have 
any  amount  of  Imported  honey  here— glucose, 
rather,  or,  at  least,  the  public  believe  it  to  be 
glucose,  or  some  imitation  of  honey.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  patriotic  public  (a  well-known  fact), 
who  believe  in  the  purity  of  local  production 
only. 

I  intend  building  a  bee-house  soon,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  price  of  honey  down 
here  by  next  year,  by  means  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply Df  good  local  honey.  The  demand  is  so 
keen  at  present  at  above  prices  that  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  take  more  honey  out  of  the 
brood  nest;  but  better  Judgment  has  prevailed. 

Should  you  wish  to  know  more  of  our  bee 
world,  races  of  bees,  sources  of  honey,  mode  of 
working,  etc.,  I  should  be  pleased  to  supple- 
ment this  letter  by  a  later  one  on  the  same 
subject. 

Your  home  and  health  articles  In  QLEANiNes 
are  most  interesting  as  well  as  useful  and  in- 
structive.   Keep  them  going. 

Pretoria,  South  African  Republic,  June  12. 


THE  HTTE  QjntBTLOIf, 

NOT  LA.BOB  OB  SMALL  HIVB8,  BUT  MKDIUM. 


By  John  O.  Corey. 

Mr.  jRoot;— Apparently  all  the  changes  have 
been  rung  on  this  Question  that  are  possible: 
but  somehow  I  have  a  desire  to  have  my  say  as 


well  as  the  rest  of  the  bee-keepers  scattered 
widely  over  the  North  American  continent. 
With  me  my  personal  exparience  has  been 
varied,  extending  over  35  years,  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  form  and  size  of  hives.  In  1859 
my  first  colony  of  bees  was  in  a  movable- 
comb  hive  12x12x12  inside  measure,  containing 
8  frames.  I  got  a  copy  of  Langstroth's  book, 
first  edition;  at  the  same  time  I  got  my  first 
colony  of  bees,  and,  after  reading  that  book,  I 
decided  to  change  my  hive  and  frame  to  con- 
form to  Mr.  Langstroth's  ideas,  as  he  was  the 
first  author  I  had  read  on  bee-keeping,  who 
had  had  any  practical  experience  with  the 
handling  of  bees  in  movable-comb  hives  up  to 
that  date.  I  never  owned  more  than  one  hive 
of  the  American  pattern,  and  I  used  that  one 
until  I  was  fully  satisfied. 

I  continued  using  the  ten-frame  L.  hive  until 
1875,  when  Mr.  R.  Wilkin,  a  well-known  bee- 
keeper, came  to  Ventura  Co.  from  Ohio,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  plain  style  of  hive  holding  8 
frames,  L.  size,  also  something  like  100  eight- 
frame  portico  hives,  made  after  the  L.  pattern, 
leaving  off  the  cap,  and  using  a  plain  super. 
These  latter  hives  were  bought  of  Adam 
Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.;  and  as  Mr.  G.  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  foremost  bee-keepers 
of  the  Northwest  I  decided  to  make  my  next  lot 
of  hives  eight-frame,  and  did  so;  but  after 
using  them  two  or  three  years  I  found  out  my 
mistake.  I  had  200  of  these  eight- frame  hives; 
but  bees  being  in  demand  I  soon  sold  all  my 
eight-frame  hives  stocked  with  bees  to  parties 
coming  into  the  county  and  commencing  in 
the  business. 

In  1878,  being  in  need  of  more  hives,  I  con- 
ferred with  R.  Touchton,  who  was  wlih  me 
that  year.  He  had  watched  with  some  interest 
the  working  of  the  two  styles  of  hives,  and  we 
agreed  that  the  eight-frame  hive  was  too  small ; 
and  as  the  hive  14  inches  wide  holding  the  10 
frames  had  generally  but  9  combs  that  were 
perfect,  almost  every  hive  contained  at  least 
one  imperfect  comb;  hence  we  decided  to  make 
the  hive  13)^  wide,  and  use  9  frames  in  the  base 
and  8  in  the  super,  which  we  did;  and  that 
being  a  good  year,  we  gave  the  new  hive  a 
thoroogh  test,  and  decided  in  its  favor.  Only 
one  change  has  ever  been  made  in  all  these 
years,  and  that  was  made  the  next  year— alter- 
ing the  entrance  to  full  width  of  the  hive,  and 
regulating  the  size  of  the  same  with  movable 
blocks.  I  called  the  new  hive  the  '*  Ventura 
Standard."  I  never  made  any  hives  for  sale, 
and  never  expect  to;  anl  this  sketch  is  written 
only  to  tell  the  struggling  bee-keeper  how  we 
arrive  at  conclusions.  [  have  bought  bees  in 
hives  of  almost  every  size  and  shape,  and  made 
pilesof  kindling-wood  of  them  after  transfer- 
ring them  into  our  plain,  simple,  and  conven- 
ient hive;  but  so  far  I  never  sold  a  colony  of 
bees  to  any  one,  to  my  knowledge,  who  rtrans- 
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f erred  them  from  my  hive  to  any  new-fangled 
one. 

In  working  my  bees  I  find  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  colonies  that  fill  up  their  snpers  far  in 
advance  of  the  average  of  my  apiary.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  I  use  these  strong  colonies  to  draw 
a  few  frames  of  foundation,  or  give  them  an 
extra  super,  never  allowing  any  loafing  except 
in  the  evening*  after  sunset.  In-the  morning,  if 
found  clustered  outside  the  hive,  I  give  them 
ventilation  or  an  extra  super,  and  force  them  to 
go  to  work. 

During  the  season  of  1879 1  had  some  limited 
experience  with  about  20  hives  made  to  hold  16 
frames,  one  story  only.  The  bees  did  fully  as 
well  in  these  hives,  the  difference  being  only 
In  tbA  wide  distribution  of  the  brood,  making 
it  difficult  to  withdraw  any  great  number  of 
combs  at  a  time  for  extracting,  as  the  brood 
occupied  only  the  central  portion  of  the  combs, 
and  generally  used  up  11  to  12  combs.  We  were 
at  that  time  very  cautious  about  extracting 
combs  containing  brood,  even  if  it  was  all 
sealed. 

The  great  amount  of  fine  quality  of  wide 
lumber  required  to  make  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  these  wide  hives  over  the  ordinary  hive, 
together  with  the  impossibility  of  being  han- 
dled when  full  by  one  person,  led  to  their  aban- 
donment at  the  end  of  that  season.  They  were 
afterward  partitioned  off  into  four  compart- 
ments, and  used  to  rise  queens  in.  This  hive 
was  called  the  E^rie,  after  the  celebrated  New 
York  &  Erie  R.  R. 

Not  claiming  to  be  one  of  the  new  lights.  I 
can  not  expect  to  influence  Mr.  Poppleton  to 
reduce  the  width  of  his  hive,  nor  Mr.  Dadant 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  do  so:  neither  do  I  expect  to  dissuade  Dr. 
Miller  from  monkeying  with  V-shaped  self- 
spacers;  but  I  will  say  to  Miss  Emma  Wilson, 
that  I  agree  with  her  about  heavy  hives,  and 
for  that  reason  recommend  my  style  of  hive  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  occupy  a  middle  ground 
between  the  eight  and  ten  frame  advocates. 
We  select  our  lumber  with  great  care,  rejecting 
all  heavy  hard  boards,  taking  the  best  clear 
stuff  always;  bave  it  planed  on  both  sides,  and 
sawed  accurately  at  a  planlng-mlll.  The  ma- 
terial for  a  hive,  super,  and  frames,  costs  us 
less  than  11.00,  estimating  lumber  at  S35.0O  per 
1000  feet.  We  nail  them  ourselves,  and  paint 
them  with  at  least  two  coats,  color  pure  white. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  March  6. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  BEIHO  STVNO  SO  MUCH. 


THE  C0N8KQUEXCE  OF  TOO  MANY  STINGS;  WEAR- 
ING VEILS. 


By  P.  D.  Wine. 

Mr.  Boot:— Why  do  bees  sting  some  people 
more  than  others?    Some  tell  me  they  can  hive 


a  swarm  of  bees,  take  away  honey,  transfer,  or 
do  any  other  thing  necessary,  and  never  use  a 
veil  or  gloves,  and  never  get  stung.  Now,  I  get 
stung  every  time  I  work  with  them,  even  with 
good  veil  and  gloves  on.  This  morning  I  looked 
into  a  hive  having  a  new  swarm  in  it,  and  I  re- 
ceived six  stings  before  I  could  quietly  replace 
the  cover.  Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  stings?  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  bees,  and  like  to  work  with 
them;  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  get  stung  eve- 
ry time  I  go  near  them. 
Aurelia,  la.,  July  25. 

[I  know  there  is  a  sort  of  current  impression, 
to  the  effect  that  bees  will  sting  some  people 
more  than  others.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  not 
because  they  are  able  to  recognize  any  pecul- 
iar physical  condition  or  difference,  nor  is  it 
because  one  person  smells  tothe  bees  different- 
ly from  another.  It  Is  because  they  notice  a 
difference  In  behavior  in  different  persons.  For 
instance,  Mr.  A  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
habits  of  bees,  and  particularly  of  the  causes 
that  induce  them  to  sting.  He  recognizes 
that  quick  motions,  under  some  circumstances, 
are  quite  liable  to  arouse  the  bees  and  make 
them  sting  very  badly.  There  are  certain 
things  he  can  do  with  impunity,  and  others  he 
can  not ;  or,  perhaps,  we  had  better  put  it  this 
way:  He  can  do  any  thing  with  bees  he  desires; 
but  if  he  works  in  a  certain  peculiar  way  be 
will  get  stung  badly;  but  if  his  motions  are  reg- 
ulated to  their  whims,  he  will  get  along  with 
few  or  perhaps  no  stings.  Another  man,  Mr. 
B,  is  not  afraid  of  bees,  and  does  not  care  much 
whether  he  Is  stung  or  not.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
a  veil  useless,  and  does  not  wear  one;  or  may  be 
he  rips  the  cover  off  with  a  yauk.  He  is  clum- 
sy in  his  motions.  One  bee  stings  him.  He 
draws  his  hand  back  quickly,  and  receives  half 
a  dozen  more.  He  does  not  know  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  all  things  decently  and  in  order. 
Smok'^r?  Oh,  yes  I  he  has  one;  but  he  uses  it  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  does  not  keep  it  on  hand 
ready  to  quell  any  disturbance  that  Is  likely  to 
arise.  Mr.  A,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that 
bees  are  cro>ser  on  some  days  than  on  some 
others  ;  but  If  he  must  handle  tbem  on  an  '^off 
day'*  he  will  fir»t  make  sure  that  his  smoker  is 
In  good  order,  and  ready  to  give  off  a  good  vol- 
ume of  smoke.  He  will  blow  a  little  of  it  In  at 
the  entrance,  and  then  pry  the  cover  up  a  little 
very  gently.  As  he  does  so  he  will  send  a 
stream  of  smoke  into  the  crack  made  by  the 
putty-knife  or  screwdriver.  This  drives  down 
the  guards,  and  then  the  crack  Is  made  a  little 
wider,  and  more  smoke  Is  then  driven  in,  when 
the  cover  Is  removed.  If  the  bees  show  a  quick 
nervous  movement,  standing  up  high  on  their 
legs,  bobbing  tbeir  bodies  quick Iv  one  way  and 
tnen  the  other,  he  gives  them  a  few  more  liffht 
whiffs  of  smoke  until  they  are  subdued.  With 
a  screw-driver  he  loosens  the  frames,  holding 
the  smoker  In  his  hand.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
bees  stick  their  heads  up,  ready  to  show  fight, 
he  drives  them  back  again,  and  then  very  cau- 
tiously and  deliberately  removes  the  first  frame. 
His  movements  from  now  on  are  very  deliber- 
ate: and  occasionally  when  the  bees  are  a  little 
obstreperous  he  gives  them  another  whiff  of 
smoke.  Only  a  very  little  is  required— just  suf- 
ficient to  let  them  know  that  he  is  master,  and 
that  they  must  let  him  entirely  alone. 

This  summer  I  worked  with  the  bees  nearly  a 
week  before  I  received  a  single  sting,  and  yet 

*A  cool  day  after  a  rain;  a  day  when  the  bees  hare 
been  robbing,  or  a  day  following  a  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  honey-flow. 
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one  of  the  boys  who  worked  near  me  at  the 
time,  doing  the  same  worlt,  was  staug  any- 
where from  three  to  five  times  a  day.  Perhaps 
some  may  feel  that  these  slow  movements 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time;  but  I  find  that  I  can 
really  do  more  work  in  a  day  by  closely  and 
car-iQlly  watching  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  ihe  bi^es  to  resent  my  intrusion.  Right  nere 
rests  th«  whole  secret.  To  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  handling  bce^  there  is  a  certain  inde- 
scribable action  on  their  part  that  shows  when 
they  arA  ready  to  titing.  A  little  smoke  at  the 
right  time  takes  the  *'  tight*'  all  out  of  them. 

1  do  not  believe  It  is  good  policy  for  one  who 
handles  bees  very  much  to  get  stung  a  great 
many  times,  and  one  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
every  sting  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  bees  are  working  in  the  fields, 
one  or  two  stings  perhaps  in  the  whole  month 
would  be  all  thdt  I  should  get,  providing  there 
were  nothliiir  but  Italians  from  imported  stock, 
or  of  that  persuasion  ;  and  how  I  avoid  the 
stings  is  simply  by  following  the  plan  laid  down 
for  Mr.  A. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  one  who  makes  a  business  of  keeping  bees 
Is  liable  in  years  to  come  to  experience  some  bad 
effects  from  too  much  of  the  apls-melllflca  ool- 
son  being  injected  into  his  system.  The  Rev. 
L.  L,.  Langstroth.  James  Heddon,  and  others  in 
latAr  years  experienced  some  Inconvenience 
from  what  they  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  too 
much  bee-sting  poison  in  the  system. 

Id  regard  to  dispensing  with  a  veil—yes,  this 
can  be  done,  but  it  doesn't  pay.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  same  chaps  boast  of  how  they  did 
not  need  any  face  protection ;  yet  I  have  seen 
them  waste  valuable  time  in  stopping  to  put 
the  hands  up  to  the  face,  or  plunge  the  head  in 
a  clump  of  bushes,  in  ignoble  retreat— Ed.] 


oPEvnro  UP  hew  mabkbts  fob  oxtb  sub- 

PLUS. 


A  PBAOTICAL.  WAT  SUeOBSTBD. 
By  F.  A.  SneU, 

In  years  past  there  has  been  much  territory 
in  our  country  where  bees  have  not  been  kept- 
some  parts,  at  least,  of  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  keeping  of  bees.  I  have  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded very  well  In  making  sales  in  such  terri- 
tory to  some  extent,  through  friends  located 
there.  In  doing  so  the  benefit  would  be  two- 
fold In  seasons  when  our  crops  have  been  good 
here,  as  then  all  bee-keepers  have  a  good  crop, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  sold;  and  If  too  much 
honey  is  thrown  on  our  home  or  any  other  one 
market  the  result  Is  a  demoralized  one,  and  low 
prices  obtained  for  our  honey. 

The  other  benefit  results  in  having  an  outlet 
for  the  large  crop  when  It  comes,  and  at  good 
prices,  besides  supplying  the  people  at  distant 
points  with  nature's  purest  and  healthiest 
sweet — honey. 

In  1886  our  crop  of  honey  was  a  good  one  In 
quantity  and  quality.  Having  friends  In  the 
unoccupied  fields  I  wrote  them  as  to  selling  for 
me,  or  buying  and  selling  it  to  grocers  or  con- 
sumers. I  thus  secured  two  good  markets  at 
good  distributing-points.  At  one  of  these 
points  my  friends  sold  nearly  2000  lbs.  of  comb 


and  extracted  honey  for  me  at  satisfactory 
prices.  At  the  other  good  point  the  second 
friend  did  nearly  as  well.  Others  with  whom  I 
thus  arranged  disposed  of  from  100  to  500  lbs., 
buying  outright  from  me.  The  comb  honey 
netted  me  about  15K  cts.,  and  the  extracted  9 
cts.,  or  about  that.  Each  year  since,  I  have  sold 
more  or  less  at  the  distiftnt  points.  The  only 
drawback  has  been  our  extremely  poor  seasons 
for  the  last  six  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  able  to  ship  only  small  lots  to  the  distant 
points,  owing  partially  to  the  urgent  home  de- 
mand for  our  honey.  This  season  thus  far  has 
been  a  poor  one  with  us,  and  we  are  in  much 
need  of  rain  at  present.  Bee-keepers  who 
make  their  bees  their  leading  business  should 
see  well  to  it  that  too  much  honey  is  not  forced 
on  their  home  markets  or  the  large  city  mar- 
kets, but  try  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  honey 
crop,  and  select  the  not  overcrowded  points  to 
sell  their  products  in  so  far  as  Is  possible,  using 
no  deception  in  crating.  Have  the  sections 
cleaned  of  propolis,  and  as  little  soiled  as  can 
be;  thus  the  best  prices  will  be  secured,  which 
are  too  low,  like  all  products  of  labor. 

At  this  time,  and  for  several  years  past« 
whether  the  crops  were  light  or  heavy,  the 
tendency  has  been  gradually  but  surely  down- 
ward, until  very  little  or  no  profit  is  left  to  the 
producer,  and  sometimes  the  produce  is  sold  at 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  producing.  The 
producer  of  honey,  at  least,  should  come  as 
near  to  the  consumer  as  possible,  which  is  se- 
cured to  quite  an  extent  by  selling,  at  points  as 
above  indicated,  in  vacant  territory;  for,  were 
these  remote  points  reached  by  our  large  city 
dealers,  much  expense  would  be  added;  viz., 
freight  to  city  markets  from  the  country  pro- 
ducer hundreds  of  miles  away,  perhaps;  cost  of 
commission  and  transportation  from  city  to  the 
unoccupied  markets,  which  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  from  2K  to  5  cts.  per  pound  at  the 
final  selling-point,  which  would  of  necessity 
compel  the  dealer  there  to  add  this  amount  to 
the  selling  price;  and  the  loss  from  breakage  is 
much  increased  at  times,  all  of  which  will  add 
to  the  retail  price  unless  the  grocer  loses,  in 
which  case  less  honey  will  be  consumed  than  if 
sold  at  a  lower  figure,  and  the  grocer  less  in- 
clined to  buy;  when,  if  sent  by  the  producer 
to  the  point  of  consumption,  all  parties  would 
be  helped,  and  far  more  honey  used  at  such 
points;  and  as  the  extent  of  our  country  Is  Im- 
mense, on  the  whole  the  results  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  consumer  near  each  other  would 
be  great,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  honey  pos- 
sible sold,  resulting  in  a  benefit  to  all  parties 
interested;  viz.,  the  bee-keeper,  dealer,  and  con- 
sumer. I  think  too  much  thought  along  this 
line  can  not  be  bestowed. 

Later.— We  are  now  having  a  delightful  rain, 
which  is  much  appreciated. 

MilledgeviUe,  III.   Digitized  byGoOglc 
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ntlLE  Fred  waa  t-ftl easing 
|Ulms€klf  from  hi^  fixed  posl- 
TJon  at  Ihi^  door  he  at  the 
^aIne  time  took  tn  the  L*ondi- 
tSoQ  of  the  occupaDlsof  the 
raom.  Mr,  Biiell  was  sitting 
in  aa  easy-chair,  with  a  ban- 
dage over  his  left  eye;  an<i 
as  Fred  caught  a  solff  of 
hartshorn,  and  began  to  sneeze,  Mrs.  Buell 
said  in  an  excited  manner,  *'Jnst  see,  Fred 
Anderson,  what  those  pesky  bees  yon  left  here 
yesterday  have  been  doing.  Mr.  Bnell  is  stnng 
so  dangerously  that  his  eye  Is  swelled  shut- 
shut,  Mr.  Anderson.  Poor  Alfaretta  is  also 
stung  on  the  head,  and  has  gone  to  bed  weep- 
ing. And  Fido,  the  dear  little  thing,  I  fear  is 
dead  under  the  barn— dead,  Mr.  Anderson;  two 
hen-coops  demolished,  the  chickens  killed,  and 
the  corral  near  the  barn  ruined,  Mr.  Anderson, 
ruined.** 

Fred  was  amazed  at  so  much  damage  being 
done  by  one  colony  of  bees;  and  while  he  was 
trying  to  collect  his  wits,  and  say  something, 
Mr.  Buell  laughed  kindly,  and  said,  "There, 
there,  dear  wife,  don*t  get  so  excited.  Fred  will 
think  those  bees  were  equal  to  a  cyclone.*' 

"Cyclone!**  said  Mrs.  Buell;  ** why, Clarence, 
they  were  worse—" 

**  You  see,  Fred,'*  said  Mr.  Buell,  Interrupting 
his  wife, 'Mt  all  happened  after  this  manner: 
Early  in  the  morning  I  picketed  old  Jake  on  a 
comer  of  the  alfal  fa- field.  While  we  were  eat- 
ing breakfast  he  slipped  his  rope,  and,  like  all 
mules,  started  out  upon  an  explorlng-tour.  I 
had  just  reclined  in  the  hammock  when  I  saw 
him  approach  the  bee-hive.  I  have  no  doubt 
his  male  sense  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had 
found  the  box  In  which  I  keep  the  barley.  I 
hastened  toward  him  and  shouted,  but  It  was 
too  late.  With  a  comical  leer  at  me  and  an 
expressive  twisting  of  his  ears,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'I  am  managing  this  barley -box,*  he  gave 
his  DOse  a  gyratory  movement  on  the  cover, 
and  It  went  off  with  a  thud.  His  nose  then 
went  gyrating  among  the  frames;  but,  let  me 
tell  you.  It  was  as  quickly  withdrawn,  and  with 
a  snort  and  a  squeal  he  whirled  around  and 
kicked  that  hive  clear  over  the  hedge.  The 
pieces  went  flying  through  the  air  as  though 
there  had  been  an  explosion.** 
**  Cyclone,**  said  Mrs.  Bnell. 
**The  whole  force  of  bees  were  now  getting 
In  their  work,'*  said  Mr.  Buell,  not  noticing  his 


wlU**9  Interruption,  'and  old  Jake  kept  kJ ek- 
ing, bracing,  aod  reireating  down  the  laae. 
The  chicken- cDops.  and  «ven  the  corral  fence 
had  to  go  b^^blnd  h!i  heels;  aod  the  laiit  I  saw 
of  him  wail  upoD  the  edge  of  the  tule  »«ratnp. 
After  Jake  dl^^appeared,  the  bees  commenced 
operations  upon  every  living  thing  on  the 
premi«!t?s;  and  wlthfjot  further  coalmen i  you 
see  what  the  effect  has  been  upon  ma" 

''Well,  I  declare!**  said  Fred,  with  much 
feeling;  *'in  all  of  my  experience  with  bees  I 
never  heard  of  one  colony  causing  so  much 
damage.  Indeed.  I  am  sorry  I  left  them  here. 
Itis  too  bad,  anyway;**  and  Fred  showed  real 
anxiety. 

*'  Now,  see  here,.  Fred,*'  said  Mr.  Buell,  as  he 
arose  and  walked  the  room,**  '*  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  take  any  of  the  blame.  I  wanted  the 
bees;  and,  though  we  have  had  a  rough  begin- 
ning with  them,  I  shall  not  give  up  trying  to 
manage  them.  If  you  can  not  save  any  thing 
out  of  that  hive,  I  want  another;  and  I  tell 
you,  Fred,  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  bees  until 
I  know  how  to  conquer  and  manage  them.** 

Fred  arose,  and  with  animation  said, ''  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Buell,  upon  your 
determination.  I  will  give  you  all  of  the  aid  I 
possibly  can.*' 

''Clarence,  are  you  really  beside  yourself?" 
said  Mrs.  Bnell,  In  a  vexed,  complaining  voice; 
"  must  Alfaretta  and  I  be  shut  in  the  house  all 
summer  Just  by  a  few  bees,  cruel  bees,  mean 
bees?  I  tell  you.  Mr.  Buell,  I  shall  not  submit 
to  it;**  and  Mrs.  Buell  fell  to  sobbing  hyster- 
ically. 

While  Mr.  Buell  proceeded.  In  the  kindest  of 
words,  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  wlfe„  Fred 
hastened  out  of  the  house,  with  the  remark 
that  he  would  try  to  set  things  to  rights.  "I 
declare,**  said  he.  In  an  undertone  to  himself, 
as  he  went  Into  the  shed  to  get  some  sacklnf 
with  which  to  make  a  smudge,  "  I  really  believe 
Mrs.  Buell  is  troubled  with  what  Matt  Hogan 
terms  '  mintal  aberration.*  ** 

Fred  found  only  the  extractlng-snper  kicked 
off,  and  that  was  surely  ruined.  There  was  bat 
a  small  amount  of  bees  er  honey  in  the  super, 
and  the  colony  proper,  or  the  brood -chamber, 
was  not  Injured.  With  the  smudge  In  hand, 
the  cover  was  replaced  and  the  colony  soon 
regained  its  normal  condition. 

The  chlcken-coope  were  next  righted  tnd 
repaired;  and  the  chickens,  instead  of  belaff  all 
killed,  were  coming  from  their  hiding  in  the 
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weeds,  not  much  the  worse  for  their  scare;  and 
even  the  corral  fence  was  not  damaged  to  a 
great  extent.  Fldo,  the  supposed  defunct  dog, 
alto  came  from  his  hiding,  and  received  a 
caress  from  Fred  with  evident  cheerfulness. 
Fred,  thinking  of  Mrs.  Bueirs  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  affair,  exclaimed  aloud, ''Mlntal  aber- 
ration!" 

"WhaVs  that?*'  said  Mr.  Buell,  who  had 
silently  come  close  to  Fred. 

**Eh—€r—wh— what's  that?  Oh!  you  scared 
me,'*  said  Fred,  as  he  regained  his  composure. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  "I  should  think  Jake 
did  have  a  'mlntal  aberration.'  Ha,  ha!  you 
ought  to  have  »e^n  him,  to  realize  the  affair  to 
the  fullest  extent." 

"That's  so,"  said  Fred,  with  much  gusto, 
glad  to  have  his  unguarded  remark  palmed  off 
on  to  old  Jake.  ''  He  must  have  appeared  like  a 
doubled  and  twisted  syanastacutus  going 
through  the  air." 

Mr.  Buell  looked  at  Fred  soberly  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  exclaimed,  '*Fred,  you  are 
Joking.  I  have  made  a  study  of  paleontology, 
and  there  has  never  been  such  a  prehistoric 
subject  discovered." 

**  Well,  now,"  said  Fred,  laughing.  ''I  should 
think  there  is  such  a  subject,"  as  he  pointed  to 
old  Jake,  Just  emerging  from  the  tule  swamp, 
well  plastered  with  mud. 

With  a  few  Jovial  remarks  In 
relation  to  old  Jake  and  his  new 
name,  Mr.  Buell  again  put  him 
at  the  end  of  the  picket  rope, 
where  he  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  his  experience  except  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Fred's  offhand  and  rapid  way 
of    righting    things,    and     Mr. 
Bueil's  kind  treatment,  dimin- 
ished   Mrs.  Bueil's  fears;    and 
when  they  returned  to  the  house 
she  had  ventured  to  open  a  win- 
dow and  door:   and  when  Mr. 
Buell  again  reiterated  his  deter- 
mination to  master  the  bees,  Mrs. 
Buell  looked  upon  hlro  as  a  very  hero.    ''  But." 
said  she,  suddenly  turning, ''  Fred  Anderson,  I 
should  think  the  beeswoold  sting  you  todnatb. 
I  am  sure  if  one  should  sting  me  I  should  not 
get  over  it  in  a  week." 

Fred  told  her  that  he  had  not  the  least  fear 
of  stings,  and  assured  her  that  Mr.  Buell  would 
soon  learn  to  manage  them  as  easily  as  he 
could.  "  But  before  he  becomes  an  expert  he 
must  learn  to  take  many  silngs.  For  Instance, 
I  have  been  stung  at  the  rate  of  forty  times  a 
minute." 

** Forty  times  a  minuter*  exclaimed  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buell.  **  Why,  Fred  Anderson!  what 
are  you  made  of— cast  iron?"  said  Mr.  Buell. 
**  Have  you  no  nerves  ?"  quoth  Mrs.  Buell. 


"Oh!  my  friends,"  said  Fred,  **  It  is  merely  a 
case  of  getting  the  system  thoroughly  inocu- 
lated with  bee  poison;  or,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
termed  it,  getting  pickled.  The  longer  one 
manages  bees  the  more  pickled  he  becomes, 
until  at  length  he  cares  not  so  much  for  a  bee- 
sting  as  he  does  for  a  mosquito-bite." 

"  You  almost  discourage  me,"  said  Mr.  Buell ; 
**see  my  eye  after  only  one  sting.  My  condi- 
tion would  be  deplorable  if  alive  after  forty 
stings." 

''You  will  be  so  careful,"  said  Fred, 'Mn  the 
first  stages  of  your  bee  management,  that  you 
will  receive  but  few  stings.  It  Is  only  after 
much  manipulation  of  bees  that  one  gets  care- 
less, and  gets  punished  for  it." 

"Yes,  Fred,  I  think  I  can  Imagine  how  that 
occurs.    To  illustrate,  let  me  paraphrase  Pope: 

A  bee-hive  is  a  monster  so  full  of  stings. 
That  to  leave  it  we'd  get  away  on  wings; 
Yet  endured  so  oft,  and  stung  In  tender  parts. 
Charmed,  we  fain  would  study  all  their  arts. 

The  conversation  drifted  from  bees  to  Pope, 
and  from  Pope  to  good  and  evil,  and  finally  to 
the  charms  of  music;  and  Fred  was  requested 
to  enliven  the  house  with  the  guitar  and  a 
gospel  hymn.  He  selected  *' The  Lord  is  our 
rock;  in  him  we  hide,  a  shelter  in  a  time  of 
storm." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  Joined  in  the  chorus;  and 


**JU8T  8EK  WHAT  TH08B    PK8KY  BEES  HAVE  BEEN  DOING!" 

as  the  last  refrain  died  away,  an  echo,  as  It 
seemed,  came  from  the  shrubbery  near  the 
house: 

*'  Jesus  is  a  rock  in  a  weary  land,  in  a  weary 
land,  a  shelter  In  a  time  of  storm." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  gave  close  and  anxious 
attention. 

''Dear  Alfaretta,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  as  she 
arose  and  peered  from  the  window.  "  That  is 
the  first  time  since  we  came  here  that  she  has 
even  tried  to  sing  any  thing  but  her  song  of  the 
sea.  Certainly,  Clarence,  it  is  an  indication  of 
a  change." 

"  Surely  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  in  a  hopeful 
tone;  and,  stepping  to  the  \jeiiinda|  Jii^ald, 
"  Alfaretta,  dear!"    digitized  by  ^^OO^IL 
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"Yes,  papa,  here  I  Is;"  and  she  emerged 
from  under  an  acacia- tree,  her  face  much  swol- 
len from  the  effects  of  a  bee-sttng. 

**Howdo  you  feel,  Alfaretta,  since  your  ex- 
perience with  the  bees  ?  '* 

"  Why,  papa,  I  feel  like  an  old  potato- basket 
with  the  bottom  out  and  handles  off,  all  crunch- 
ed, crunched.** 

Fred  had  anxiously  followed  Mr.  Buell  to  the 
yeranda;  and  now,  turning  to  him,  Alfaretta 
said,  "Freddy,  see  my  teeth."  The  grimace 
that  followed  gave  Fred  a  distress  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  he  immediately  re-entered 
the  house,  followed  by  Mr.  Buell. 

The  moments  that  followed  were  moments  of 
silence.  Hearts  that  were  hoping  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  mental  condition  of  the  loved 
one,  and  anxiously  watching  all  indications  of 
a  change,  were  even  more  sad  when  the  indi- 
cations proved  to  be  misleading  and  false.  The 
spell  of  silence  was  soon  broken,  however,  by 
the  well-known  song  from  the  shrubbery: 

"  The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 
My  lover  is  on  the  sea,'*  etc. 

"O  Fred!"  said  Mr.  Buell  suddenly.  "The 
episodes  of  the  morning  have  led  me  to  neglect 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  heard  from  Dawson. 
He  is  very  bad  off;  has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  is 
continually  raving  about  McBurger.*' 

"Is  that  so,  Mr.  Buell?"  asked  Fred,  anx- 
iously. 

"Yes.  Fred,  it  is  reliable  news,  for  Sam 
Splinter  came  up  the  river  from  Dawson's  last 
evening,  and  told  me.** 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!'*  said  Fred,  in  evident 
distress.  "  If  the  man  should  die  I  should  feel 
guilty— yes,  guilty— for  I  suppose  I  am  the 
causeof  it  all.** 

"No,  Fred,  I  would  not  Judge  you  guilty,  for 
you  were  attending  to  your  own  legitimate 
business.  He  followed  you  for  an  evil  purpose; 
and  if  he  dies,  it  is  only  another  form  of  retrib^ 
utive  justice,  not  only  for  what  he  meditated 
at  that  time,  but  for  past  dark  deeds.  Now,  I 
think,  though  he  Is  a  bad  man,  and  though  his 
wife  may  not  receive  us  kindly,  we  can  do  no 
better  service  to-day  than  to  visit  those  In  af- 
fliction, and  render  all  possible  aid.  I  propose 
that  we  now  eat  our  noonday  lunch,  and  all  go 
down  to  the  Dawson  place.  What  say  you, 
Mrs.  Buell?** 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  Just  what  we  should  do. 
Bat.  Clarence,  your  eye  and  Alfaretta*s  face  are 
not  very  presentablp.** 

"  I  think  almost  any  thing  will  be  presentable 
at  the  Dawson  ranch.**  said  Mr.  Buell.  "  Eti- 
quette and  appearance  are  not  held  in  high 
esteem  there,  as  you  will  probably  find  out.  I 
take  It  for  granted  you  will  go  with  us,  Fred.** 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Buell.  I  am  only  too  anxious 
to  be  of  service  to  those  people  ** 

"And  what  say  you,  Alfaretta?**  said  Mr. 
Buell. 


Alfaretta  held  a  small  walking-stick  in  her 
hand,  pointing  it  skyward  like  a  wand,  and, 
looking  steadily  up,  she  repeated,  with  an  os- 
cillating movement  of  her  lithe  body,  and  with 
an  increasing  intensity, 

"  Grimalkins,  ghosts,  grind,  grind. 
Bedlams  and  witches,  bind,  bind: 
Hail,  blinkers  and  winkers. 
Mourning  and  croning, 
Dawson  Is  dead— dead." 

"Dear  daughter,** said  Mr.  Buell,  with  evi- 
dent pain,  "  you  should  not  allow  such  vagaries 
to  enter  your  head.'* 

"Dead,  dead,**  answered  Alfaretta. 


m^^'^ 
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'ANSWERS  TO 


SEASOHABLEQirESl 

BT  C.M.DOOi,ITrLC.BORO0t 


SOMETHING   FOR  "SKYLARK**  AN1>  THE   READ- 
ERS OF  OI.BANING8. 

Question.- WLIch  I*  right,  you  or  Skylark,  as 
to  the  number  of  farms  In  the  United  States? 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  3  000.000  more  farms 
in  the  country  now  than  In  1870? 

Answer.— Turn\ng  to  my  dictionary,  under 
"Farm,'*  I  find  this:  "  Land  owned  or  occupied 
by  a  farmer.**  Then  turning  to  "Parmer** 
I  And,  "A  person  who  owns  or  occupies  land.** 
Then  on  the  wall  to  my  office  I  find  this  clip- 
ping, which  I  clipped  some  time  ago  from  a 
newspaper  and  pinned  there,  and  from  which  I 
made  the  statement  regarding  the  number  of 
farms,  which  appeared  in  the  Progressive  Bee- 
Iteeper,  which  Skylark  takes  exception  to:  "lo 
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1870  there  were  3,027,106  fanners  who  practi- 
e&lly  owned  all  the  farms  In  the  United  States. 
In  1894  3,081,270  persons  owned  all  the  farm 
land  In  this  nation."  To  prove  himself  right, 
Skylark  will  have  to  show  that  this  clipping 
gives  a  false  statement.  Will  he  undertake  to 
prove  that  these  figures  are  not  approximately 
.correct?  Unless  he  can  do  this  he  has  no  right 
to  sweep  me  and  my  **  argument  into  the 
Pacific.**  In  doing  as  he  did,  he  only  set  op  a 
man  of  straw,  and  then  proceeded  to  knock  it 
down.  Be  fair.  Skylark,  even  if  you  are  hiding 
under  a  nom  de  plume, 

CORPORATION,  OR  UNITING  OF  BE£-KBSPERS. 

(Question.— Why  are  you  opposed  to  bee- 
keepers uniting  to  force  up  the  price  of  honey? 
Is  not  Skylark  right  in  his  premises  regarding 
this  matter? 

Answer.^l  am  opposed  to  the  uniting  of  bee- . 
keepers  to  force  up  the  price  of  honey,  because 
the  principle  is  wrong.  It  Is  Just  this  principle 
which  has  brought  hard  times  to  bee-keepers 
and  to  the  mass  of  wealth- producing  people. 
It  is  on  a  level  with  the  great  combines  in  this 
country,  which  force  up  prices  of  coal,  oil,  etc, 
to  the  injury|ff  the  masses,  and  which  is  con- 
demned by  allright-thlnking  people.  Skylark 
says  that  my  ideas  along  the  line  of  "  loving 
yoar  neighbor  as  yourself"  **  leads  to  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  that  friend  Dpolittle  should 
divide  his  honey  equally  among  his  neighbors, 
giving  each  one  as  much  as  he  keeps  himself.*' 
Elzactly;  Just  this.  And  it  also  means  that 
each  one  of  those  neighbors  should  give  me  a 
part  of  their  wheat,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  cotton, 
wool,  etc.,  so  that  aU  might  live  in  happiness 
on  the  bounties  which  a  loving  Father  so  richly 
provided  for  our  comfort.  The  race  in  life 
should  be  equal  to  all.  When  I  come  to  ex- 
change my  honey  for  any  of  the  things  raised 
in  any  agricultural  pursuit,  I  find  that  the 
above  is  very  nearly  what  happens,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  one  grumbling  because  his 
honey  did  not  buy  enough  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
etc;  but  when  we  come  to  exchange  honey  for 
coal,  fare  on  railroads,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  we 
find  that  it  takes  from  three  to  ten  limes  as 
much  of  our  honey  to  secure  to  us  the  same 
results  as  it  did  in  the  seventies,  and  this  is 
why  so  many  articles  have  appeared  of  late 
regarding  the  low  price  of  honey.  And  now 
Skylark  proposes  to  overcome  this  growling  by 
a  combine  of  honey-producers,  so  as  to  force  all 
of  our  agricultural  friends  to  give  us  more  of 
their  products  for  ours  than  they  have  been 
doing,  which  all  admit  has  been  about  right,  In 
the  past. 

The  papers  tell  us  that  there  are  35,000,000 
people  In  these  United  States  without  homes; 
that  is,  they  live  In  homes  owaed  by  others; 
and  in  the  face  of  tnls  we  are  told  that  a 
honey-trust  would  be  right,  to  compel  those 
homeless  ones  to  pay  to  bee-keepers  a  price 


which  would  grind  them  down  still  lower  In 
the  scale  of  society,  or  go  without  one  of  the 
most  delicious  sweets  God  ever  gave  to  man. 
No,  no;  we  have  no  business  to  go  into  wrong- 
doing because  others  do  wrong.  Besides,  If  we 
do  we  shall  be  beaten  at  our  own  game.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  of  our  trying  to  beat,  or 
even  compete  with  the  great  oil  monopoly, 
coal  combine,  or  sugar  trust.  The  distance 
between  us  would  only  grow  broader  and  broad- 
er as  time  went  on,  while  we  should  entl;«ly 
take  from  the  mouths  of  35,000.000  people  the 
sweet  we  are  so  anxious  they  should  have. 

Again,  we  can  not  combine,  as  bee-keepers, 
if  we  wished  to  trample  the  golden  rule  under 
our  feet.  I  am  in  debt  for  my  place,  and  my 
honey  will  Just  about  pav  the  Interest,  taxes, 
etc.,  and  allow  my  family  to  live  on  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  Interest  and  taxes  are  due. 
Talk  about  my  holding  my  honey  for  higher 
prices,  or  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  bee- 
keepers' exchange!  No,  I  must  sell  that  honey 
for  what  it  will  bring,  or  have  the  sheriff  sell 
the  place  for  taxes,  or  the  landlord  take  it  by 
foreclosure  of  mortgage,  unless  Skylark  will 
advance  to  me  on  my  honey  enough  for  these 
and  my  family's  living,  and  do  the  same  for 
thousands  of  others.  Will  Skylark  do  this?  I 
trow  not. 

Again,  Skylark  says,  basing  his  Ideas  on  the 
teachings  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  **In 
no  place  do  I  find-  it  the  dnty  of  a  merchant, 
though  he  be  a  Christian,  to  make  his  bnslnesB 
known  to  a  fellowman  who  would  like  hints 
as  to  his  success  so  as  to  put  them  in  practice 
in  the  same  business.  Will  Skylark  tell  us 
what  these  words  of  Christ  mean,  if  they  do 
not  mean  this?  *'GIve  to  him  that  askethof 
thee;  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee, 
turn  not  thou  away.**  **  Do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  your  reward 
shall  be  great.'*  "Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'*  **A11  ye  are  brethren,"  If  a  man 
love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  enough 
to  tell  blm  of  his  business  when  he  is  asked 
about  it,  for  fear  he  will  enter  Into  competition 
with  him,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen?  What  Is  the  Christian  bee-keeper 
after?  As  much  of  this  world's  goods  as  he 
can  rob  from  his  brother  through  a  honey  com- 
bine? If  he  Is,  then  "  Great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven"  can  not  be  applicable  to  him. 

If  merchants,  and  most  other  business  men, 
are  like  those  pictured  by  Skylark,  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  many  of  our  leaders  in  api- 
culture are  not.  Think  how  freely  the  man- 
agers of  Gleanings  have  given  us  all  the  little 
"kinks'*  in  our  pursuit  in  the  past;  how 
Glbanings  prefers  the  other  bee- papers  to  it- 
self, by  retracting  any  thing  said  of  them 
which  might  look  as  If  it  wished  to  place  itself 
above  its  fellows;  how  It  is  willing  to  give  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Its  managers,  on 
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the  principle  that  the  world  Is  broad  enoagh 
for  all,  even  along  the  II ha  of  the  supply  bu:)I- 
ness.  And  what  I  have  bald  of  Gleanings  and 
its  managers  I  find  equally  true  of  nearly  all  of 
the  other  bee-papers  and  their  managers. 

I  should  like  to  say  many  other  things  re- 
garding the  thoughts  brought  out  In  Skylark's 
article  in  the  July  Isc  number  of  Gleanings, 
showing  how  be  is  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  over- 
production; what  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
the  hard  times  to  bee-keepers  and  in  our  nation; 
how  I  can  not  afFord  to  attend  bee-conventions 
as  I  used  to,  on  account  of  having  to  pay  three 
times  the  amount  in  car  fare,  when  measured 
in  honey,  that  I  did  In  the  seventies,  etc.;  but 
space  will  not  permit,  neither  would  allof  It  be 
appropriate  for  a  bee-journal.  The  time  has 
come  for  deep  thought  regarding  the  evils 
which  have  crept  Into  our  midst,  and  bee-keep- 
ers should  lead  the  way  toward  reform  by 
'* quitting  themselves  like  men,**  and  by  taking 
an  advanced  position  by  voice,  by  ballot,  and 
on  the  printed  page. 

[I  desire  to  take  no  sides  in  this  discussion; 
but  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  a  newspaper 
clipping,  especially  one  that  Is  anonymous.  Is 
not  a  reliable  or  authoritative  source  of  inform- 
ation. In  saying  this  I  am  not  Implying  that  the 
statement  regarding  the  number  of  farms  is  or 
is  not  right.  As  the  whole  question  borders 
closely  on  politics,  and  Is  out  of  our  legitimate 
line,  the  discussion,  now  that  both  sides  have 
been  represented,  should  end  where  It  Is.— Ed.] 


BEE  -  MABTINS;     HOW    THEY    ARE     SOMBTIAiEB 
STUNG  IN   THE   THBOAT. 

Seeing  an  article  in  the  American  B^ie  Jour- 
ruU  about  the  bee-martin,  and  chancing  a  few 
days  later  to  kill  a  couple  of  these  birds,  I  de- 
cided to  hold  a  post-mortem  examination  so  as 
to  ascertain  what  became  of  the  stings.  The 
first  bird  dissected  showed  that  he  had  eaten 
fifteen  working  bees,  two  of  which  had  stung 
him  in  the  throat.  The  other  bird  showed  that 
he  was  more  of  an  expert  at  swallowing  bees; 
for  out  of  twelve  bees  he  had  eaten,  not  one  had 
stung  him.  E.  L.  Rogers. 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

[I  have  always  wondered  whether  the  birds 
were  not  stung,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  one 
at  least  was  paid  back  for  his  fun.  Another 
query  arises,  whether  the  stings,  when  receiv- 
ed In  the  throat  or  mouth,  have  any  bad  effect 
on  his  birdshlp.— Ed.] 


BAS8WOOD  AN  BNTIBE   FAILUBE— WHY? 

Basswood  opened  June  28,  and  blossomed 
more  profusely  than  before  in  ten  years.  I  was 
ready  with  100  swarms  of  bees,  but  not  one 
drop  of  honey  was  gathered  from  it.  Bees  did 
not  visit  the  blossoms  at  all  after  their  opening. 


The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for; 
but  why  it  failed  to  secrete  honey  I  do  not  know. 

Last  season,  with  only  an  occasional  tree 
blossoming,  and  that  very  sparsely,  we  got  a 
fine  crop  of  honey,  and  here  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  the  famous  great  basswood- belt  of  Wiscon- 
sin, obliged  to  report  a  failure  with  every  thing 
apparently  favorable.    Why  is  it? 

E.  A.  Morgan. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  July  11. 


WORKING  TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  COLONY— CAK 
IT  BE  DONE? 

Will  you  answer  through  Gleanings  what 
would  be  the  result  of  placing  two  queens  In 
one  hive,  with  perforated  zinc  in  center,  also  on 
top?  Would  both  colonies  work  together  In 
super?  T.  N.  Briggs. 

Marion,  Mass.,  July  30. 

[The  plan  you  speak  of  has  been  practiced  to 
some  extent.  In  some  cases  it  has  seemed  to 
work  satisfactorily,  making  apparently  an  in- 
crease In  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and  In  the 
amount  of  honey  secured.  It  has  been  tested 
more  fully  In  England,  but  of  late  I  have  seen 
but  little  of  it.  Under  some  circumstances  it 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily— at  least 
quite  a  few  reported  having  done  so  in  our  col- 
umns some  two  years  ago.— E^.] 


ANOTHER  BEE  KEEPERS*  CONGREA8  CALLED 
FOR. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  in  co^ 
respondence  with  some  of  the  parties  connected 
with  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  they  are  going 
to  encourage  an  apicultural  exhibit;  and  up  to 
this  time  I  am  unable  to  give  any  thing  defi- 
nite as  a  result  of  the  correspondence.  How- 
ever, I  expect,  during  the  coming  week,  to 
know  more  about  what  my  old  home  State  will 
do  toward  recognizing  the  bee  and  honey  in- 
dustry in  the  celebration  of  her  one  hundredth 
anniversary. 

I  am  well  satisfied,  though,  that  there  will  be 
sufiBclent  encouragement  to  call  for  a  general 
recognltidh  by  the  bee-keepers  of  the  United 
States— yes,  of  the  entire  world— and  the  object 
of  this  communication  is  to  suggest  what  I 
think  would  be  a  very  Interesting  and  benefi- 
cial movement  on  the  part  of  combined  bee- 
dom.  Let*s  all,  with  one  consent,  pick  our- 
selves up  and  hold  a  "  National  Bee-keepers* 
Congress  **  at  Nashville,  some  time  during  the 
centennial,  which  opens  on  the  first  of  May, 
1897,  and  continues  six  months.  There  are 
matters  of  great  importance  that  could  be  con- 
sidered at  such  a  meeting;  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  attractions,  which  will  be 
quite  to  the  advantage  of  the  meeting,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  we  can,  between  now  and  next 
summer,  work  up  one  of  the  greatest  bee-keep- 
ers* meetings  that  was  ever  held. 

Some,  who  are  of  a  prejudiced  turn,  may  say, 
**No,  our  National  B.  E.  Union,  or  the  North 
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American,  will  be  qaite  safiBclent.**  (I  speak  of 
these  two  associations  because  they  are  the 
most  extensive.)  Bat  stop  and  think  a  mo- 
ment. There  are  thousands  of  bee-keepers  who 
never  attend  a  convention,  save  their  own  local 
gathering;  and  then  Nashville,  being  well  lo- 
cated, we  could  get  a  good  working  force  from 
every  quarter.  Such  an  assembly  could  make 
such  demands  as  would  be  recognized  by  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union.  We  need  laws 
regulating,  or,  rather  stopping,  the  sale  of 
adulterated  honey.  We  need  laws  protecting, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  honey-producing  timbers 
of  our  forests,  besides  many  others.  The  dairy 
industry  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  our  land; 
and  why  not  the  honey  industry  receive  the 
same?  Every  deep  thiuking  bee-keeper  can 
see  what  power  demands  of  such  an  assembly 
as  I  suggest  would  have;  and  if  such  be  the 
case,  why  not  join  in  a  national  congress,  and 
lock  arms  from  east  to  west  anj  from  north  to 
south,  and  have  our  say  ?  Am  I  right  or  am  I 
wrong?  It  is  one  of  the  two;  and  if  I  am 
right,  I  want  to  see  every  bee-keeper  on  the 
American  continent  rise  and  second  the  mo- 
tion. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  open  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration.  Now  let  us  decide  what 
we  shall  do.  If  my  suggestion  is  pleasing  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  America,  I  may  have  some 
more  to  say  a  little  later  on. 

BeeviUe,  Tex.  J.  O.  Grimslbt. 

[I  am  quite  in  accord  with  your  idea,  only  it 
strikes  me  it  woulJ  be  b<>tter  to  invite  the  Bee- 
keepers^ Union  or  the  North  American  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Nashville.  The  last  Bee- 
keepers* Congress  was  almost  a  failure  so  far  as 
attendance  was  concerned.  In  all  probabilltv 
the  Bee  kepper-V  Union  will  take  up  the  work 
of  the  old  North  American  and  or  the  Bee- 
keepers' Conjrrns^es  that  have  been  held  in  the 
past;  anditdofS  s^em  a<«  if  the  n«w  organiza- 
tion, whatever  it  "(hail  be,  should  be  the  one  to 
meet  at  Nashvlll«».  We  are  readv  to  receive 
suggestions  from  our  readers.— Ed.] 


NO  BAIN  AND  NO  HONBT. 

If  these  everlasting  editors  of  bee-papers 
don*t  stop  this  present  state  of  things  I  shall 
certainly  be  obliged  to  move  to  California,  or 
do  something  else  (hat's  worse.  The  reason  I 
want  to  go  to  California  is  this:  Skylark  lives 
there,  and  misery  loves  company;  and  he  Is 
mad.  for  he  says  so,  and  so  am  I.  Well,  why 
shouldn't  we  be  mad?  Why,  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  one  fairly  howl  with  rage  to  sit  down 
and  read  of  bees  fairly  reveling  in  sweets; 
glorious  outlook;  prospects  for  an  immense 
crop  never  better,  etc.,  when  the  fact  is  that 
neither  Skylark  in  Calffdrnia  nor  myself  down 
here  in  Yoijc  State  have  a  hand  in  it  at  all. 
Now,  may  be  you  editors  think  we  don't  know 
our  business;  but  just  give  us  what  rain  we 
need,  and  see  If  we  can't  **  whoop  it  up  "  as  loud 
as  any  of  you;  but  while   this  dry  weather 


lasts,  and  I  remain  in  the  Eiast,  just  remember 
that  you  all  are  In  a  dangerous  position,  for 
you  see  we  can  just  get  in  a  cross-fire  on  you 
every  time;  so,  beware,  because  we  don't  have 
to  spend  much  of  our  time  this  year,  thus  far  at 
least,  in  caring  for  the  immense  honey  crop. 
Why,  if  Skylark  and  I  had  to  eat  ail  of  my 
surplus  ourselves  it  wouldn't  be  a  big  job— no, 
not  even  If  he  didn't  eat  any,  for  I  could  do  it 
myself  In  a  short  time.  But  I  have  already 
occupied  too  much  space  with  this  strain:  now 
for  facts,  which  are  stubborn  things  to  deal 
with  at  times. 

The  bees  came  through  the  winter  In  extra 
good  condition.  My  own  (122  colonies)  came 
out  all  in  fine  order.  The  weather  was  warm, 
and  brood-rearing  progressed  rapidly,  so  that, 
by  May  1,  the  hives  were  just  boiling  over  with 
bees;  but  we  had  no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  no 
fiow  of  honey  to  amount  to  any  thing  up  to  the 
present  time,  which  is  just  after  basswood  has 
dried  up.  I  never  saw  the  blossoms  more  plen- 
tiful on  the  trees,  but  too  dry  to  yield  any  thing 
scarcely.  We  still  look  forward  to  buckwheat 
and  goldenrod  and  other  fall  flowers,  which  in 
reality  are  the  main  source  from  which  we 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  our  surplus  here. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  a  rainfall  of 
one  inch  in  all  since  the  snow  went  off;  and  to 
say  that  the  growing  crops  are  suffering  badly 
is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed;  and  unless  we 
get  the  necessary  amount  of  rain,  of  course  the 
season  here  will  be  a  failure  complete  so  far  as 
surplus  Is  concerned.  The  hay  In  this  vicinity 
is  less  than  half  an  average  crop,  while  com 
and  oats  (the  latter  in  particular)  are  doing 
finely.  Although  such  experiences  are  hard  to 
take,  yet  it  has  not  all  been  loss,  as  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  experiment  and  do  up  a  general 
stock  of  repairing,  etc.,  which  I  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  the  time  to  do,  as  I  produce 
mostly  comb  honey;  and,  like  other  people's 
bees,  mine  will  swarm  at  times  when  honey  is 
coming  In  with  a  ru!*h.  T.  I.  Duodals. 

West  Galway,  N.  Y.,  July  18. 

[The  situation  in  our  vicinity  is  Just  the  op- 
posite. The  farmers  have  been  complainiuff 
because  of  the  excess  of  rains.  It  rains  and 
it  pours,  and  the  ground  has  been  so  soaked 
that  harvesting  has  been  done  under  diflicul- 
tles.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  all  the  drouth- 
stricken  localities  since  the  date  of  your  letter 
have  been  blessed  with  plenty  of  rain.— Ed.] 


BUCKWHEAT— TWO  CHOPS  IN  A  SEASON. 

Buckwheat  does  very  well  here,  and  I  will 
sow  more  extensively  if  I  can  dispose  of  the 
crop.  I  can  raise  two  crops  per  year  here,  as  I 
find  by  trial  for  two  years  that  early  sown  does 
just  as  well  as  July  sowing.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  begin  to  sow  in  early  spring, 
and  continue  to  sow  every  month  until  July  or 
even  August,  for  bee  pasture.  My  early  crop 
filled  nicely.  J.  S.  Fowvkel 

Grand  View,  Tenn.  r^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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MORRISON'S  NO-DRONK  THBORT  OF  NON- 
SWARMIMO. 

Some  part  of  friend  Morrison's  theoretical 
speech  (Glbaninos,  page  526)  may  be  all  right; 
but  we  mast  inform  him,  as  well  as  the  bee- 
keepers of  oar  land,  that  his  theory  on  non- 
swarming  won't  work  in  this  part  of  the.coun- 
try.  We  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  simply 
taking  Mr.  Morrison  to  task— not  at  all;  but 
we  mean  to  make  this  paper  a  medium  throogh 
which  the  general  bee-keeplug  interests  will 
have  protection;  and  when  any  thing  is  ad- 
vanced that  we  are  satisfied  will  not  prove  for 
the  general  public  good,  we  will  point  it  out. 
When  this  same  theory  was  put  forth  by  some 
one,  in  some  of  the  bee -papers,  in  the  year  1884, 
we  set  apart  three  colonies  to  test  the  matter. 
One  Cyprian,  one  black,  and  one  Italian  colony 
were  placed  on  full  sheets  of  Dadant's  founda- 
tion, and  not  allowed  to  raise  a  single  drone; 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  conditions  were  right, 
here  came  theswarms  just  the  same;  they  did 
not  only  swarm,  but  they  second-swarmed.  In 
latter  years  we  have  f  urtner  tested  this  matter; 
and  our  experience  is  that  it  will  not  prevent 
swarming.  It  might  turn  out  that  excessive 
swarming  would  be  kept  down  by  the  no-drone 
theory,  but  we  doubt  it.  Bee-keepers  that  fol- 
low out  Mr.  Morrison's  theory,  on  the  non- 
swarming  term,  will,  In  our  opinion,  lose  their 
Ume.    Mr.  Morrison  asks  the  question : 

*'  But  what  do  we  wish  to  copy  Nature  for? 
Our  entire  system  of  bee  culture  is  the  most  un- 
natural thing  out.  People  who  wish  to  follow 
Nature's  way  had  better  let  their  bees  go  wild." 
—EdUoral  comment  in  the  Southland  Qiieen. 


To  B.  Taylor,  largely,  are  we  indebted  for 
the  advancement  and  advocacy  of  the  idea  of 
drawn  combs  in  the  comb-honey  super.  The 
fact  that  he  had  invented  and  offered  to  the 
public  a  comb-leveler  greatly  detracted  from 
the  rapid  embracing  of  his  theory  with  those  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger,  but  with  those  alone. 
Any  one  knowing  the  man  must  have  faith  In 
him  and  Ms  theories,  anyway  until  the  com- 
plete explosion  of  the  latter.  And,  let  me 
whisper,  he  is  now  getting  old  enough  to  pro- 
tect his  speculations  (children  of  his  Draln),and 
not  ruthlessly  throw  them  on  the  market  be- 
fore they  can  stand  alone,  straightway  to  be  be- 
headed. In  short,  the  cunning  which  cometh 
alone  with  years  of  experience,  he  possesseth. 
It  has  lonff  been  a  recognized  fact  that  more 
extracted  honey  can  be  produced  than  comb  be- 
cause of  the  bees  being  furnished  with  drawn 
combs.  With  this  established,  what  should 
have  been  of  easier  deduction  than  that  the 
same  convenience  would  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey  proportionately?  Verily, 
there  are  three  degrees  of  intelligence— instruc- 
tion, instinct,  and  inspiration.  In  treating  of 
this  subject,  E.  R.  Root,  in  OleaniTiga,  has  the 
following: 

Away  back  in  the  school -readers,  a  certain 
young  lady  graduate,  in  lauding  her  education- 
al attainments  to  the  skies,  concluded  her  per- 
formance with,  '*The  only  wonder  is  that  one 
head  can  contain  it  all."  This  Is  the  reverse  of 
the  position  I  occupy  on  this  subject.  The  only 
wonder,  with  me,  is  that  we  have  been  so  ob- 
tuse while  these  facts  glared  right  before  our 


very  eyes.  As  the  unfinished  sections  left  over 
would  be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket,  the  general 
use  of  drawn  comb  in  the  sections  would  create 
a  demand  in  that  line;  having  discovered 
which,  E.  B.— rootlike— befflns  rooting  aronnd 
to  fill  said  want,  and  tells  us,  '*  In  the  near 
future,  from  present  indications,  a  foundation 
will  be  made  having  all  walls  and  bases  natural 
thicknesses,  the  walls  being  ^.  K  loch,  or 
deeper."  Now,  don't  all  with  one  accord  shout 
**Told  you  so,"  but  do  your  harvests  with  & 
quiet  eye,  and  try  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale  and  small  expense.  Remember  the  lesson 
of  to-day's  hard  times  is.  limited  expenditure. 
Haven't  we  been  ridiculously  slow  In  absorbing 
the  principle  the  comb-leveler  proclaimed? 
But  now  we  are  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
In  the  production  of  a  walled  foundation.  How- 
ever, tne  said  foundation  will  scarcely  dim  the 
future  prospects  of  the  comb  leveler,  as  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  enabling  us  to  utilize  material 
at  hand.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  how 
could  you,  E.  R.,  make  such  an  assertion,  or, 
rather,  prediction  ?  Is  It  possible  you  are  jeal- 
ous, and  seek  to  dim  the  luster  of  the  fame  of 
your  dearest  friends,  Hutchinson  and  Ram- 
bler, both  having  prophesied  that,  there  being 
no  room  or  need  for  improvements  In  bee-keep- 
ing, none  need  be  exDPCted  In  the  near  future?— 
Somnambulist  in  Progressive  Beekeeper. 


C.  J,  H.,  ^eb.— We  know  of  no  clover  that  Is 
better  for  general  sowing  along  the  roadsides 
than  alslke.  It  grows  readily,  and  is  ornamen- 
tal. Sweet  clover  is  also  good,  but  many  peo- 
ple do  not  like  the  looks  of  It.  Crimson  clover, 
as  you  suggest,  might  grow,  but  It  is  easily  win- 
tel^killed,  and  requires  more  favoring  condi- 
tions than  alslke.  The  latter  will  grow  on  yel- 
low clay  soil,  as  I  know  by  experience.  Next  to 
alslke  would  be  white  Dutch. 

D.  H.,  Ohio.— There  have  been  various  ma- 
chines devised  for  evaporating  thin  honey;  and 
while  some  few  bee-keepers  have  made  them 
work  successfully,  and  are  using  them  now  to  & 
certain  extent,  the  great  majority  find  It  cheap- 
er and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  let  the 
bees  do  the  evaporating  for  them.  Beginners 
in  any  case  had  better  let  evaporatlng-machlnes 
alone  until  they  have  acquired  experience.  Un- 
der ''  Extracted  Honey,"  in  our  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  are  described  the  various  machhie 
evaporators.  The  most  common  way,  however, 
when  the  evaporating  Is  done  artificially,  is  to 
extract  the  thin  honey,  or  after  it  Is  partially 
ripened,  and  set  it  in  shallow  pans  or  crocks. 
Cover  each  with  cheese-cloth  tied  around  at  the 
top,  and  let  them  stand  In  a  hot  room  during 
the  hottest  days  of  summer,  between  two  open 
windows.  Another  machine  that  Is  sometimes 
used  is  the  Boardman  solar  wax -ex  tractor.  As 
to  quality,  such  evaporated  honey  generally 
does  not  equal  that  ripened  by4he  bees- 
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The  failure  of  the  California  crop  of  honey, 
together  with  the  fallnre  In  many  localities  in 
the  Bast,  will  tend  to  maKiB  the  total  crop  of 
honey  not  as  heavy  as  was  first  expected.  This 
should  have  a  tendency  to  hold  prices  up. 


W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  In  the  ReiHew,  makes  the 
point  that ''  our  preference!*  must  be  a  choice  of 
evils,  or  faults,  rather."  This  is  very  true.  It 
is  true  of  nearly  every  thing  we  use  in  the  apia; 
ry.  If  we  are  candid,  no  hive,  no  frame,  no  su- 
per, no  smoker,  no  any  thing,  combines  all  the 
good  features  without  any  bad  ones. 


Babtbldes  &  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  firm 
which  i>ells  carloads  of  our  goods,  write  this  in 
reference  to  size  of  hives:  "Eight-frame  hives 
seem  to  be  the  only  kind  that  are  selling.  Ten- 
frame  hives  are  moving  very  slowly."  This  is 
quite  a  pointer,  especially  as  it  comes  from  a 
State  where  large  storlos  would  come  in  play  if 
anywhere.  

I  NOTICE  in  an  '*  extra  "  of  the  Toronto  Sat- 
urday Olobe  an  interesting  article  written  up 
by  R.  McKnight,  entitled  ''  Bees  and  Honey." 
It  Is  written  for  the  general  public,  and  explains 
many  of  the  secrets  of  bee-keeping.  It  Is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  engravings  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  some 
of  which,  or  at  least  copies  of  them,  appeared 
in  the  Cosmopolitan,  Such  articles  as  these 
for  the  public  In  papers  of  general  circulation 
do  much  good  in  showing  how  honey  Is  honest- 
ly produced.         

Writing  under  (or,  rather,  over)  noma  de 
plume  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  fashion  nowa- 
days in  the  various  bee-journals.  While  we 
may  not  like  to  have  these  writers  hit  us  occa- 
sionally behind  their  covered -up  identities, 
nevertheless  what  they  say  has  a  sort  of  free, 
racy  independence  (if  it  doesn't  hit  us)  that  is 
quite  refreshing.  None  write  more  entertain- 
ingly than  Somnambulist  In  the  Progresssive 
Bee-heeper,  He  or  she  (methinks  it  is  she)  often 
gives  new  life  and  Jight,  when  clothed  In  her 
language,  to  an  idea  that  is  put  forth  In  another 
Journal.  

RAISING   QUEENS   ON    AN   ISLAND   IN   CANADA. 

We  learn  from  the  Toronto  Olobe  that  a 
party  consisting  of  Mr.  Edmund  Harris,  Presi- 
dent Long  Point  Company;  R.  F.  Holterraann, 
President  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  •Association, 
and  also  an  officer  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  others  visited  Long  Puiot  the 
other  day  to  Inspect  it  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  island  for  bee-keeping.  Some  forty -five 
colonies  are  being  kept  on  the  Point  by  the 


company  at  present  as  an  experiment.  Mr. 
Hoi  term  ann  thought  the  place  had  great  natu- 
ral advantages  for  bee-keeping,  especially  after 
the  bass  wood  blossom  opened,  and  suggested 
that  the  island  had  great  advantages  for  the 
breeding  of  qii**ens.  Ii  is  more  than  likely  that 
Mr.  Harris,  the  President,  with  his  well-known 
shrewdness  and  enterprise,  will  develop  large 
apiaries  on  the  island.  The  honey,  which  was 
sampled  by  those  present,  was  pronounced  first 
class,  and  It  is  the  intention  to  put  it  on  the 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  United  Slates 
markeis.  

AMALGAMATION. 

I  AM  afraid  that  this  subject  of  amalgama- 
tion and  reorganization  will  get  to  be  so  stale 
that  some  of  our  friends  will  skip  the  articles 
whenever  they  see  this  subject  referred  to  in 
the  headlines.  But  I  want  to  say  Just  one  thing 
more,  as  the  position  of  Gleanings  Is,  perhaps, 
not  clearly  understood.  It  does  not  care  wheth- 
er the  North  AmiTlcdu  is  amalgamated  with 
the  Union  or  not;  it  does  not  care  whether 
either  organization  is  national  or  international; 
but  as  some  of  our  friends  have  objected  stren- 
uously to  amalgamation,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  that  scheme  and 
make  the  Union  such  an  organization  as  the 
great  mass  of  us  desire.  Again,  some  object  to- 
having  the  new  organization  international. 
Well,  then  I  would  make  It  national,  and  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  society  whose 
operations  are  confined  to  one  country  would  be 
more  easily  managed,  and  could  do  more  good« 
than  one  that  tries  to  cover  one  or  more  coun- 
tries and  makes  a  poor  fizzle  of  it  after  all. 

Let  us  decide  on  something  that  will  be  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  majority.  If  we  go  to 
try  to  splitting  hairs  on  unimportant  details  we 
shall  surely  get  nothing.  The  Canadians  are 
away  ahead  of  us  in  that  they  have  a  flourish- 
ing society  almost  national  in  Its  character,  but 
which  really  covers  Ontario  only.  Let  us  on 
this  side  of  the  line  have  bomething  big  enough 
to  cover  the  United  States  only,  and  one  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  two  existing  so- 
cieties. Having  two,  as  we  now  do,  is  expensive 
and  unnecessary  while  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  one  could  do  the  work  of  the  two.  Person- 
ally I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  amalgamated, 
providing  disagreeable  complications  would  not 
arise.  As  there  Is  a  possibilliy  of  that,  I  say 
away  with  amalgamation,  and  let  the  Union  set 
about  to  reorganize  Itself  as  soon  as  it  can.  If 
for  any  reason  It  seems  desirable  to  continue 
the  North  American,  let  It  continue,  on  the 
principle  of  live  and  let  live. 


dead  BROOD-WHAT  18  IT?  Hf)W  DI8TINGTISHED 
FROM    FOUL    BROOD. 

I  HAVE  several  times  referred  to  a  malady  or 
disease  that  somewhat  resembles  foul  brood, 

but  which  lacks  two  of  the  important  symp- 
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toms;  viz.,  that  it  is  not  ropy,  aod  that  there  is 
DO  appreciable  odor  of  any  kind.  In  most  cases 
it  seems  to  go  off  of  itself;  and  very  seldom  does 
it  affect  more  than  two  or  three  colonies  in  an 
apiary.  I  have  one  instance  before  me  where 
this  dead  brood  is  spreading  over  the  whole 
yard,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  hero- 
ic measures  before  it  can  be  held  in  subjection. 
Samples  of  the  brood  have  been  sent  me,  and  it 
is  neither  ropy  nor  foul— that  is,  smelling  like  a 
cabinet-maker's  glue-pot.  The  sender  of  this 
sample  of  brood  tells  me  that  his  neighbor  has 
the  same  thing. 

Some  speculation  has  been  advanced,  to  the 
effect  that  this  dead  brood  was  owing  to  some 
sort  of  poison  ihe  bees  get.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  some  form  of  disease,  and  that  it  is,  to 
A  greater  or  less  extent,  contagions. 

I  have  seen  samples  of  it  in  our  own  yard  at 
various  times,  but  it  has  invariably  gone  off  of 
itself,  and  it  rarely  affects  more  than  two  or 
three  combs  In  the  hive,  and  only  a  few  scatter- 
ing cells  in  each.  It  has  never  spread,  and 
•comee  and  goes. 

In  the  case  I  have  just  referred  to  it  has  gone 
through  the  whole  apiary.  It  has  weakened 
the  colonies,  and  the  bees  appear  to  be  discour- 
aged—so much  so  that  they  very  soon  fall  vic- 
tims to  robbers. 

I  hope  some  scientist  will  take  hold  of  this, 
find  the  microbe,  and  name  it.  In  the  mean 
time  I  trust  that  our  friend,  whose  name  I  for- 
bear mentioning,  will  treat  these  cases  just  as 
if  they  were  cases  of  real  foul  brood,  and  report 
the  result.  I  hesitate  to  mention  the  names  of 
those  who  have  diseases  among  their  bees,  with- 
out their  consent,  especially  where  the  disease 
may  be  something  that  may  easily  be  held  un- 
der control.  For  instance,  when  foul  brood  has 
once  been  in  an  apiary,  even  though  the  last 
vestiges  of  it  have  not  appeared  for  years,  the 
mere  fact  that  U  has  been  in  that  ya/rd  seems  to 
place  a  ban  upon  it  for  all  time  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  bee- keeping  public. 


THE  HONEY  CROP  FOR  1896;  PRICES,  ETC.;  HON- 
EY STATISTICS  CALLED  FOR. 

So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  by  correspond- 
ence, the  honey-flow  in  the  Central  and  North- 
ern States  has  been  good— much  better  than 
for  several  years  back.  In  the  East  it  is  not  as 
good,  and  in  some  sections  it  has  been  almost  a 
failure.  In  California  there  has  been  little  or 
no  honey  except  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  as 
spoken  of  on  page  563  of  our  previous  issue. 
In  a  letter,  from  B.  F.  Brooks,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commission  men  of  that  State,  he  says  the 
California  crop  of  honey  is  almost  a  failure. 

Arkansas  reports  an  entire  failure  of  honey. 

The  report  above  is  as  definite  as  we  can 
make  out  up  to  date  from  a  large  number  of 
letters  as  they  have  come  into  our  oflBce.    To 


get  at  it  a  little  more  exactly,  I  should  be 
obliged  if  our  readers  everywhere  would  send 
in  a  postal  card,  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  has  been  the  honey  crop  in  yoor  lo- 
cality? (Answer  by  saying  good,  fair,  indiffer- 
ent, poor,  as  the  case  may  be.) 

2.  How  do  prices  on  best  qvuilUies  of  comb 
and  extracted  rule  in  your  locality  in  a  whole- 
sale way  ? 

As  it  takes  much  time  to  sort  over  all  these 
cards,  write  no  other  information  on  them. 
For  example,  one  card  may  be  filled  out  as  fol- 
lows: *'l,  good  ;  2,  comb,  12@14;  extracted,  6@ 
7.**  Bear  in  mind  that  we  want  your  report 
on  the  best  qualities,  so  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  easy  enough  to  estimate 
second  qualities  if  we  know  what  the  best  are 
bringing.  I  hope  every  one  of  our  readers  will 
help  us  in  getting  together  this  information; 
and  to  be  of  any  use  it  is  absolutely  neceesiry 
that  you  respond  at  once.  If  you  put  it  off,  yea 
will  forget  it.  If  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
answer  for  your  own  locality  you  may  help  in 
deciding  the  very  important  question  what  the 
price  ought  to  be.  These  replies  will  be  pab- 
lished  as  soon  as  received. 

In  Mdition  to  the  replies  from  producers  I 
am  calling  upon  the  honey  merchants  or  com- 
mission  men  for  their  ideas  of  the  season.  I 
have  already  sent  out  the  following  clrcolar 
letter.  As  soon  as  any  considerable  number  of 
the  replies  are  received  they  will  be  set  before 
our  readers. 

Dear  Sir:— Kindly  answer  by  number,  as  briefly 
as  poesibie,  the  following  set  of  queetdons: 

1.  What  style  and  slse  of  shipping-case  Is  bflBt 
suited  for  your  market  ? 

2.  What  style  of  package  for  extracted  honey  In 
bulk— that  is,  whether  square  cans  or  ban  els  and 
kegs? 

8.  What  weight  of  sections  seems  to  sell  best? 

4.  What  time  in  the  year  do  you  secure  the  best 
prices? 

h.  What  effect  will  the  at)sence  of  California  hon- 
ey have  on  the  price  of  Eastern  honey  ? 

6.  From  your  receipts  so  far  of  honey,  how  does 
this  season  compare  with  that  of  last  year  ? 

As  about  20  other  oommissioa  men  will  report  oo 
the  same  set  of  questions,  your  reply  will  neooasa- 
rlly  have  to  be  brief,  the  whole  letter  not  to  exceed 
200  words.  These  letters  are  all  to  be  published  ts 
one  or  two  issues  of  Glkakutgs.  Kindly  attend  to 
this,  if  possible,  by  return  mail  Your  coopeiatiOD 
in  this  will  be  appreciated  by  your  brother  com- 
mission men  as  well  as  by  the  producers.  We  are 
sure  it  will  be  to  your  interest  as  well  as  to  thai  of 
honey-producers  In  general. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Th«  a.  I.  Root  Oa 

Medina,  O.,  Aug.  4, 1896u 


DEATH   OF   ALLEN   PBINOLE. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Allen  Pringle,  of 
Selby,  Ont.,  Canada,  after  suffering  a  short 
illness,  died.    While  not  a  prolific  writer,  yei 
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what  Mr.  Pringle  did  say  commanded  atten- 
tion. The  diction  of  his  articles  was  beaatif al- 
ly smooth,  and  there  was  something  in  them 
too  that  reminded  the  reader  that  their  author 
was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  order.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  when  bee-keepers  everywhere  were 
barrassed  by  the  reports  that  were  going  the 
rounds  of  the  daily  papers,  to  the  effect  that 
comb  honey  was  manufactured,  and  filled  with 
glucose,  nothing  seemed  able  to  st4m  the  tide 
of  it.  Eidltorials  In  the  bee- journals,  protesting 
and  denouncing  it  as  unntrue,  bad  little  or  no 
effect.  The  "  Wiley  lie,"  that  gave  the  start  to 
these  reports,  appeared  originally  In  the  Popu- 
Uvr  Science  Monthly;  and  Mr.  Pringle.  appreci- 
ating the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  through 
the  wrong  channels,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
futing the  canard  right  where  it  started.  The 
result  was,  ho  sent  an  article  to  that  monthly, 
denying  the  comb- honey  yam,  and  explaining 
how  impossible  it  was  to  make  it.  This  was 
given  the  same  prominence  as  the  o/lglnal 
Wiley  lie,  and  was  subsequently  copied  widely 
by  the  general  press.  How  much  effect  it  had 
in  stopping  the  course  of  this  famous  comb- 
honey  canard  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
at  the  present  time. 


TAKIKO  OFF  HONEY  AT  THlfi  BASS  WOOD  YARD; 
THE  GREAT  CONVENIENCB  AND  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  BEE- ESCAPES. 

As  I  have  before  explained,  I  usually  have  the 
care  of  this  yard  myself,  going  down  on  my 
wheel  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Early  or  later  in  the  season  my 
visits  do  not,  perhaps,  aggregate  more  than 
once  a  month.  But  as  the  yard  Is  only  about 
two  miles  from  our  factory,  by  the  road,  It  takes 
but  a  few  minutes,  comparatively,  to  go  to  it  on 
the  bicycle. 

In  taking  off  honey  it  has  usually  been  my 
plan  to  go  down  a  day  in  advance  and  put  In 
bee-escapes.  At  our  next  visit  our  teamster 
starts  with  a  wagon  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  In 
advance  of  me,  when  I  mount  the  wheel  and 
usually  arrive  about  the  time  he  does.  Ail  we 
have  to  do  is  to  pull  off  the  supers  that  are  on 
top  of  the  bee-escapes  and  set  them  in  the  wag- 
on, without  any  shaking  or  smoking. 

This  year  circumstances  caused  us  to  vary  the 
program  a  little.  Being  a  little  crowded  with 
work  I  sent  one  of  the  boys  down  with  the  wag- 
on to  take  off  the  honey;  but  as  the  bees  were 
so  **  awful  cross  '*  that  day  he  could  do  nothing 
with  them.  But  he  managed  to  slip  beees- 
capes  nnder  a  few  of  the  supers.  On  his  return 
he  reported  that  thieves  had  already  been  in  the 
apiary;  but,  fortuuately,  they  had  not  appro- 
priated more  than  one  section  out  of  a  super.  I 
concluded,  however,  it  was  not  wise  to  wait  any 
longer,  and  accordingly  our  teamster  and  I 
made  arrangements  to  meet  at  the  yard.  Ar- 
riving there  I  proceeded  to  take  off  the  supers 
that  were  on  tbp  of  the  bee-escapes.    So  far  all 


was  smooth  sailing,  with  the  exception  that  one 
Porter  escape  was  clogged  with  a  couple  of  dead 
bees,  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  super  was  near- 
ly full  of  bees  that  could  not  get  out;  but  in 
every  other  case  the  Porters  did  nice  clean 
work.  But,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  su- 
pers had  no  bee-escape  under  them;  and  as  I 
did  not  like  to  have  the  wagon  leave  without 
taking  them  I  decided  to  go  at  it  in  the  **  good 
old-fashioned  way  **  — smoke,  brush,  and  shake 
the  bees  out.  The  Cornell  smoker  was  fired  up; 
and  as  I  pulled  the  cover  off  from  the  first  one 
I  proceeded  to  smoke  the  bees  down  as  much  as 
possible  Into  the  brood -nest.  This  done,  the  su- 
per was  pried  off,  and  then  I  gave  that  super 
such  a  shaking  as  It  never  received  before;  but, 
of  course.  It  was  impossible  to  get  all  the  bees 
out.  Each  super  containing  honey,  and  which 
J  desired  to  remove,  was  treated  in  a  like  man- 
ner until  all  were  off.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  been  placed,  as  fast  as  they  had  been  taken 
off,  into  the  wagon,  and  covered  with  bee-es- 
capes. A  few  bees  crawled,  but  still  there  were 
a  good  many  left,  and  I  finally  decided  we. would 
take  the  supers  home  as  they  were,  setting 
them  in  the  home  yard  with  bee-escapes  on 
top.  and  letting  the  few  Straggling  bees  fly  home 
as  best  they  might  among  strangers. 

Well,  when  I  got  through  shaking  the  last 
super  I  was  about  as  tired  as  I  ever  was  before 
in  all  my  life  after  t\^o  hours*  work.  I  knew 
my  hands  hurt  me  while  I  was  shaking,  but 
that  made  no  difference.  As  I  looked  Inside  of 
the  palms  I  found  nine  blisters  as  the  result  of 
my  vigorous  shaking;  and  sweat?  why,  it  Just 
streamed  from  every  pore.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  that  would  be  the  .last  time  I  would  ever 
attempt  to  get  bees  out  of  supers  In  the  '*good 
old-fashioned  way  ;  '*  that  hereafter,  thieves  or 
no  thieves,  the  bee- escape  would  be  used. 

The  saving  in  time,  the  saving  of  blisters,  and 
the  saving  of  strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cruelty  of  using  such  a  large  quantity  of  smoke 
for  driving  the  bees  down,  and  the  uncapping 
of  the  cells,  makes  the  bee-escape  method  of  re- 
moving honey  so  far  ahead  of  the  ''good  old 
way  "  that  It  seems  to  me  any  bee-keeper  who 
thinks  he  can  not  afford  to,  or  won't,  use  It  is — 
well,  I  was  going  to  say  a  fool;  but  I  can  hard- 
ly say  that,  because  I  know  there  are  some  very 
good  bee- keepers  who  don't  use  an  escape,  and 
they  are  no  fools  either;  but  If  they  won't  even 
try  an  escape,  they  are  missing  one  of  the  great- 
est conveniences  that  modern  bee-keeping  af- 
fords.   

INDEXES. 

A  coRBESPONDBNT  suggosts  that  there  is 
room  for  Improvement  in  the  indexing  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  I  have  consulted  the 
files  of  that  periodical  not  a  little,  and  rarely 
have  trouble  In  finding  what  I  want.  If  I  could 
feel  that  our  index  was  always  a^ood  I  shpuld 
feel  satisfied.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Our  Homes. 


And  it  shall  oome  topaas.  If  thou  shall  harken  dill- 
gent  iy  unto  theTuioe  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  ob- 
serve and  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set 
thee  on  high  above  all  nations  of  the  earth :  and  all 
these  blessings  shall  come  on  thee,  and  overtake 
thee.  If  thou  shalt  harken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.— Dbut.  28:1  2. 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  fncllDed  to  for- 

Set  such  promises  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lible  like  oar  text  above.  It  does  us  good— at 
least  It  does  me  good— to  read  these  promises 
over  and  over;  and,  my  good  friend,  whenever 
you  have  time,  say  next  Sanday  afternoon, 
after  you  get  home  from  church,  I  believe  it 
will  do  you  good  to  read  that  whole  chapter— 
the  28in  of  Deuteronomy.  How  nicely  the 
third  verse  comes  in— "Blessed  shalt  thou  be 
in  the  citv.  and  blessed  shall  thou  be  In  the 
jSeldl'*  This  last  verse  tells  us  very  plainly 
that  a  man  may  serve  God  In  the  city  as  well 
as  in  the  country.  The  only  important  thing 
Is,  that  in  either  case  we  should  be  hearkening 
diligently  to  the  voice  of  God.  A  few  days  ago 
I  told  our  people  that  I  must  make  a  trip  to 
Lancaster,  Fairfield  Co.,  O.  When  some  one 
asked  what  I  was  going  there  for  I  replied  that 
God  was  calling  me  there.  Well,  how  did  I 
know  that  God  was  calling  me  there?  how  did 
he  call?  He  called  in  this  way:  Near  the 
city  of  Lancaster  there  Is  a  campground  of 
some  note.  If  I  am  correct,  it  is  neld  by  the 
Methodists,  something  on  the  line  of  the  camp- 
grounds at  Lakeside,  which  I  have  once  or 
twice  described.  The  principal  reason  why  I 
felt  called  to  go  there  was  that,  on  the  30tli  and 
31st  of  July,  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  held  a  meeting.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  and  it 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trust-ees. 
As  I  am  one  of  said  board,  naturally  I  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  This  Anti-saloon  League 
Is  a  league  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the 
boys  of  Ohio.  Fairfield  Co.  Is  In  a  part  of  Ohio 
where  T  am  comparatively  little  acquainted: 
aod  as  J  grow  older  I  find  that  I  feel  Interested 
more  and  more  In  every  thing  i)ertalnlng  to  our 
beautiful  State,  and  especially  In  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  and  general  welfare  of 
our  children. 

In  order  to  reach  Lancaster  by  a  short  cut  I 
found  It  exppdient  to  ride  22  miles  on  my  wheel 
This  wheelrlde  would  come  about  In  the  middle 
of  the  trip.  I  left  the  train  and  took  my  wheel 
at  New  Philadelphia  a  little  after  four.  I  ex- 
pected the  roads  to  be  bad  In  some  places,  on 
account  of  the  recent  rains;  and  I  was  not  dis 
appointed  in  this  respect.  Through  some  of 
the  low  grounds  where  the  roads  had  been 
recently  flooded,  I  had  to  walk,  and  some- 
times carry  my  wheel;  but  when  I  got  upon 
to  higher  ground,  on  the  beautiful  graveled 
road  that  follows  along  the  old  Ohio  canal,  the 
wheeling  was  beautiful,  and  I  praised  uod  while 
mv  wheel  carried  me  almost  noiselessly  through 
village  after  village. 

At  one  point  T  was  Interested  and  amused  by 
seeing  a  little  tent  put  up  In  a  vacant  lot.  On 
It  was  painted  In  boyish  letters,  "  Circus.  Ad- 
mittance 5  and  10  cts.*'  A  little  further  on  I 
met  a  boy  dressed  as  a  clown,  riding  on  a  queer 
little  cart  or  chariot.  Inviting  people  right  and 
left  to  turn  out  and  see  the  boys*  circus.  As  I 
took  In  the  whole  situation  I  felt  that  I  would 
give  more  to  attend  that  boys'  circus,  ever  so 
much  more,  than  the  big  circuses,  providing,  of 
course,  there  were  nothing  vicious  or  bad  about 
It.    And  I  fell  to  wondering  whether  I  bad  not 


been  objecting  too  vehemently  against  circuses; 
and  then  I  felt  a  wish  that,  if  the  thing  were 
possible,  there  might  be  a  circus  to  entertain 
our  children,  divested  of  its  sinful  features. 
This  has  often  been  discussed,  and  I  have  been 
told  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  but  it  does 
not  pay.  A  few  good  people  would  give  their 
patronage,  but  we  are  told  on  good  anthority 
that  neither  a  circus  nor  a  theater  would  pay  ex- 
penses unless  It  catered  to  the  popular  demand 
for  something  that  ministers  to  the  wants  of  a 
corrupted  and  vicious  heart.  May  God  help 
not  only  our  children  but  the  parents  as  well  In 
this  matter  of  discriminating  oetween  Innocent 
and  pernicious  amusements. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  I  felt  anxious. 
The  tinkle  of  a  cycle-bell  made  me  look  around, 
when  I  saw  that  two  boys  were  following  me. 
They  slackened  up  their  pace  to  agree  wltli 
mine,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  chat  by  the  way. 
I  had  been  afraid  that  rain  would  Interfere 
with  my  meeting  my  appointment;  and  when 
It  began  to  sprinkle  we  all  began  to  qolcken 
our  speed.  To  add  to  our  perplexity,  the  canal 
had  got  over  its  banks,  and  flooded  the  road 
for  a  little  way.  Even  though  it  rained,  there 
was  no  other  way  than  to  wade  through  the 
water,  carrying  our  wheels  and  shoes  and 
stockings.  I  expected  to  stop  over  night  at 
Newcomerstown,  with  the  friends  who  were 
pictured  on  page  544;  but  the  rain  and  the 
darkness  together,  with  the  fatigue  of  going 
over  rongh  roads,  obliged  me  to  stop  with  my 
boyish  comrades  at  the  pleasant  town  of  Port 
Washington.  The  evening  was  exceedingly 
warm,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  gatheied 
mostly  on  the  lawns  In  front  of  their  homes— 
that  Is,  after  the  little  shower  had  slackened 
up.  They  were  nice-looking  people;  the  homes 
were  neat  and  tidy;  the  Deautifoi  lawns  In 
front,  that  reached  clear  down  to  the  street, 
have  a  very  pretty  effect  indeed;  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  people  of  Port  Washington 
must  oe  tem[>erate  and  God-fearing.  The  words 
of  our  text  are  true,  dear  reader.  There  can  be 
no  real  comfort  and  enjoymen  and  neatnesB 
and  thrift  without  godliness. 

I  was  warmly  welcomed  next  morning  by 
friend  NIcodemus  and  his  family.  In  Tact, 
they  had  watched  and  waited  the  night  befo^^ 
and  bad  kept  a  lantern  burning  out  on  a  post, 
so  that  I  might  find  their  house  with  but  little 
trouble.  If  I  caUiC  in  after  dark  Newcomers- 
town,  like  other  towns  in  that  vicinity,  is  sadly 
In  need  of  thorough  and  efilclent  temperance 
work;  and  while  I  write,  our  Anti-saloon 
League  Is,  If  I  am  correct,  carrying  on  a  cru- 
sade In  their  midst. 

I  reached  Lancaster  In  due  time,  and  it  was 
almost  a  reunion  to  shake  hands  once  more 
with  my  comrades  In  the  crusade.  Our  Board 
of  Trustees  does  not  Include  a  very  large  num- 
ber, It  Is  true;  but  I  assure  you  It  was  a  rare 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  good  and  pure  men 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  God 
calls  them  to  thus  meet  twice  a  year  to  consider 
the  problems  that  He  before  us  One  of  our 
number  was  the  author  of  some  of  our  valuable 
schoolbooks:  and.  dear  reader  It  is  not  only  the 
churches  of  Ohio  that  are  working  and  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  system,  but  I  be- 
lieve our  teachers,  If  not  all  of  the  pupils,  are 
also  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  time  when 
saloons  shall  be  gone.  The  church  and  the 
saloon  can  not  flourish  together.  Tbev  are 
mutually  antagonistic  in  everyway.  When  I 
say  this  I  recognize  that  among  the  readors  of 
Gleanings  are  not  only  many  who  patrooise 
the  saloon,  but  there  are  also  some  saloon-keep- 
ers; but,  dear  brothers,  please  remember  that 
It  Is  not  the  men  so  much  as  it  is  the  bugbMU 
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that  we  are  fighting.  One  of  the  speakers 
made  the  remark  that  our  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  Endeavor  soci<'tie8,  and  other  re- 
ligious organizaiiuus.  could  not  thrive  and 
prosper  if  they  confined  their  work  solely  to 
'*  peace  on  earth.  gooJ  will  to  men."  In  olden 
times  there  were  battles  to  fight,  and  the  Chris- 
Han  was  by  uo  means  exempt  from  duty  of  this 
kind.    Waits,  in  one  of  his  old  hymns,  says: 

Are  there  no  foes  for  me  to  face  ? 

Must  I  not  stem  the  flood  ? 
Is  this  vile  world  a  friend  to  grace. 

To  help  me  on  to  God? 

Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  reign,' 

increase  my  courage.  Lord: 
1*11  bear  the  toll,  endure  the  pain, 

Supported  by  thy  word. 

And  it  is  just  as  true  to  day  as  it  was  then. 
The  chnrch  or  the  Endeavor  society  that  sees 
no  foes  to  fight  can  not  very  long  amount  to 
much.  A  visit  to  almost  any  of  our  towns  in 
Southern  Ohio  will  show  us  the  foe. 

The  Ohio  Antl  saloon  ILieague  has  collected 
and  expended  during  the  year,  in  round  num- 
bers, 12^,000.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
way  the  money  had  been  used,  and  so  I  asked 
some  questions.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  well  in- 
yested.  According  to  my  Judgment  the  salaries 
paid  are  verv  fair  and  proper  lor  the  amount  of 
service  rendered.  I  do  not  know  but  some  of 
the  good  brethren  thought  I  was  needlessly  in- 
quisTtive;  but  as  I  have  been  frequently  asked 
what  they  did  with  the  money,  I  wanted  to  be 
able  to  answer  undenttandingly.  Every  county 
in  our  State  has  made  some  contribution;  but 
from  some  the  amount  has  been  very  small. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  counties  have  contrib- 
uted from  $100  to  $500;  but  the  greater  part 
have  given  less  than  $100. 

May  I  tell  you  briefly  what  our  League  has 
accomplishea?  Well,  we  have  held  our  ground 
and  done  something  more.  You  may,  perhaps, 
know  that  almost  every  temperance  law  that 
has  been  passed  in  our  State  has  been  repealed 
or  so  modified  as  to  be  of  little  account  shortly 
after  its  passage.  Who  did  it?  Why,  those 
who  wanted  to  make  money  out  of  our  boys, 
and  who  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  they  went 
down  to  ruin  or  not.  Only  a  short  time  ago  we 
had  a  very  good  law  against  the  sale  of  cigar- 
ettes—or. It  you  choose,  cigarettes  to  school- 
children. It  was  repealed  In  a  very  short  time, 
or  modified  so  as  to  be  of  but  little  account. 
Why  was  this  done?  Because  it  blocked  the 
enormous  trade  that  had  beeu  growing  up  in 
cigarettes.  Ministers,  teachers  In  our  schools, 
mothers,  and  all  good  people,  gave  abundant 
evidence  that  the  cigarette  was  worse  than 
poison.  It  kills  soul  and  body.  But  it  hindered 
trade.  It  Is  the  Ohio  Whisky  League  that  Is 
busy  with  its  millions  of  money  In  repealing 
oar  temperance  laws  as  fast  as  we  can  make 
them.  The  law  against  permitting  boys  under 
age  to  enter  saloons  has  been  a  grievous  one  to 
the  brewers  and  saloon-keepers;  and,  if  I  am 
correct,  it  would  have  beon  repealed  long  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  temperance 
people  to  the  contrary.  Of  course,  1  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Anti-saloon  League  has 
been  doing  all  of  the  temperance  work.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  get  any  such  idea  into  my 
he&d.  The  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Julv  30 
was  a  private  one  of  only  a  few  people.  The 
one  the  day  after,  at  the  Lancaster  camp-meet- 
ing groQods,  was  a  public  meeting;  and  among 
the  speakers  were  some  of  the  best  In  the  State 
or  ill  any  other  State.  Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson, 
of  Indiana,  the  originator  of  the  famous  Nich- 
olson Bill,  gave  us  a  talk  that  ought  to  be  given 
throQffhout  the  United  States.  By  the  aid  of 
this  bill  of  his  framing,  700  saloons  have  been 


closed  in  Indiana  during  the  past  year.  He  is 
not  only  a  temperance  man  and  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, bnt  he  is  a  fearless  man.  It  makes  one 
think  of  Parkhurst  and  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  to  hear  him  talk.  A  great  many  politi- 
cians are  fearful  that  they  will  not  be  elected 
if  they  come  out  fair  and  square  against  the 
saloon,  or  if  they  have  the  courage  to  advise 
the  prompt  enforcement  of  our  laws.  Mr.  N. 
has  not  lacked  support,  by  any  means,  and  his 
experience  verifies  the  promise  that  godliness  is 
profitable. 

Let  me  add  Just  a  word  In  regard  to  this  Lan- 
caster camp-meeting  ground.  The  city  of 
Lancaster  is  by  no  means  a  temperance  town. 
At  the  meeting  of  our  Board,  a  gentleman  re- 
marked to  me  that  some  years  ago  he  was  call- 
ed upon  to  give  a  temperance  talk  at  the  county 
fair  at  Lancaster;  but  there  was  not  very  much 
enthusiasm  on  temperance  among  the  crowd 
that  attended  the  fair.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  over  70  saloons  in  a  town  of  scarcely  7000  in- 
habitants. Second,  they  were  selling  beer  on 
the  fairgrounds  to  snch  an  extent  that  they 
finally  moved  the  stuff  out  of  one  of  the  halls, 
and  gave  the  whole  great  building  to  the  use  of 
the  beer-sellers.  No  wonder  they  could  not 
listen  to  a  temperance  lectnre. 

Now,  then,  for  the  campground.  I  am  told 
the  present  is  the  24th  annual  meetinff  on  these 

grounds.  Very  pretty  and  substantial  cottages 
ave  been  put  up;  in  fact,  the  architecture  is 
so  tasty  and  unique  than  one  can  spend  an  hour 
very  profitably  passing  along  the  streets  and 
viewing  the  comfortable  summer  homes.  Like 
the  campground  at  Lakeside,  one  never  hears 
an  oath,  and  he  is  never  offended  by  the  smoke 
of  a  cigar  or  cigarette— at  least.  I  did  not  hear 
or  see  any  thing  of  that  sort  Everybody  you 
meet  Is  not  only  bright  and  Intelligent,  but 
looks  like  a  Christian  and  acts  like  a  Christian. 
Why,  the  contrast  in  going  through  the  crowds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  this  ground, 
between  that  of  the  crowds  found  In  the  aver- 
age city  around  the  railway  depots,  or  even  on 
our  county  fairgrounds.  Is  just  wonderful.  It 
makes  me  thluk  again  and  again  of  that  beau- 
tiful text: 

aA.nd  there  shall  in  do  wise  enter  Into  it  any  thing 
at  deflleth,  neither  whatsoever  worked  abominar 
tion.  or  maketh  a  He;  but  they  which  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life.— Rav.  21:27. 

Hon.  Joshua  Levering,  presidential  nominee 
of  the  Prohibition  party,  said  In  reply  to  a  re- 
porter: *•  Our  object  is  simply  to  close  up  the 
saloons,  and  not  to  Interfere  with  what  a  man 
drinks  In  his  own  house.  Nearly  all  the  crime 
in  this  country,  dlrectlv  or  Indirectly,  Is  trace- 
able 10  the  saloons."  He  said  further,  that  the 
reason  of  all  the  trout>les  In  our  fair  land  to-day 
Is  •*  not  over-production  but  under-consump- 
tlon;*'  and  adds  that  the  prime  reason  of  this 
under-consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  lux- 
uries is  to  be  found  In  the  waste  caused  by  the 
liquor  habit  We  take  the  above  from  the  Chi- 
cago Advance  of  Aug.  6. 


I  have  spoken  elsewhere  about  leaving  the 
train  and  taking  my  wheel  at  New  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  man  I  inquired  of  told  me  that 
the  distance  to  Newcomerstown  was  27  miles. 
The  next  man  said  It  was  18  miles,  which  was 
exactly  right,  in  a  straight  line.    When  about 
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half  a  mile  oat  of  town,  however,  I  found  a 

guideboard  that  said  22  miles;  and  right  here  I 
ad  my  first  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of 
a  cyclometer.  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  boys  at- 
tached one  to  my  wheel,  so  as  to  see  how  much 
I  covered  in  ruDDlng  around  town  and  through 
the  gardens  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  I  was 
greatly  astonished  to  find  that  some  days  I 
make  from  five  to  ten  miles  just  running  around 
home.  Well,  until  now  I  have  always  had  an 
opinion  that  a  cyclometer  was  more  of  a  play- 
thing than  a  thing  of  any  real  practical  value. 
When  the  guideboard  told  me  22  miles  I  looked 
to  see  where  the  cyclometer  stood,  and  then  I 
was  master  of  the  situation.  By  glancing  at  It 
at  any  point  on  the  route  I  could  tell  just  how 
far  along  1  was*.  I  still  kept  asking  people, 
however,  when  opportunity  offered,  just  to  test, 
not  the  cyclometer,  but  the  average  person. 
When  you  ask  about  something  only  four  or 
five  miles  away,  he  Is  tolerably  accurate:  when 
you  get  up  to  ten  miles  he  Is  a  good  deal  confus- 
ed, and  at  twenty  miles  he  has  only  a  dim  idea 
of  things  — that  is,  generally  speaking.  But, 
didn't  I  rejoice  when  I  reached  the  upland,  and 
jfot  on  to  the  graveled  pike  alons  the  canal !  It 
.s  not  only  the  gravel  that  makes  these  main 
turnpikes  so  nice,  but  It  is  the  fact  that  the  hills 
are  graded  down  so  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  run 
up  any  of  them  without  slacking  your  speed  t6 
any  extent;  and  It  Is  also  an  easy  matter  to  run 
down,  even  If  you  have  no  brake  on  your  wheel. 
When  you  get  awav  from  the  pikes,  however,  on 
the  country  roads  or  Central  and  Southern  Ohio, 
as  a  rule  you  have  to  work  up  the  hills;  and 
without  a  brake  on  your  wheel  you  will  also 
have  to  walk  down  a  great  many  of  them. 
Some  of  the  points  are  beautiful  and  romantic. 
More  than  once  a  line  of  an  bid  song  that  I 
heard  In  my  childhood  came  to  mind: 

And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  0-hl-o. 

One  thing  that  niade  the  trip  pleasant  to  me 
was  the  luxuriant  gardens  and  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  grace  the  roadside,  especially  where 
the  road  passes  over  a  hill.  The  peach-trees 
everywhere  were  bending  and  breaking  down 
with  their  loads  of  fruit.  At  friend  Nicodemus* 
we  found  beautiful  peaches  in  the  grocery  at 
only  15  cts.  a  peck.  Before  I  went  away.  I 
found  an  old  farmer  who  was  anxious  to  bring 
me  a  wagonload,  or  several  of  them,  at  only  40 
cts.  a  bushel;  and  these  were  good -sized,  fine- 
lookinff  peaches  at  that.  At  our  home  in  Me- 
dina they  were  retailing  at  50  cts.  a  peck.  I 
figured  on  getting  some  of  them  by  express. 
But  they  would  nave  to  go  over  two  lines; 
there  was  a  chance  of  delay  at  the  transfer; 
baskets  must  be  bought,  and  tarleton  or  some 
substitute  would  have  ta  be  fastened  over  the 
baskets  to  prevent  pilTerlng;  and  I  was  sorry 
to  have  to  give  it  up,  because  the  different  ex- 
penses would  bring  them  up  so  high  that  it 
might  not  pay,  especially  if  we  shouM  have  very 
hot  weather  during  transit.  Let  me  pause  a 
little  to  suggest  that  there  is  still  a  wrong 
somewhere. 

Before  I  reached  home  I  stopped  for  breakfast 
at  a  little  inland  town,  ten  miles  from  any  rail- 
road, where  they  wanted  me  to  agree  to  take 
their  peaches  at  10  cts.  a  bushel— after  the  late 
ones  were  ripe.  This  is  not  a  new  thing.  Almost 
every  year  in  Southern  Ohio  peaches  are  sold 
for  25  cts.  a  bushel  at  inland  towns;  and  at  this 
time,  only  a  hundred  miles  away,  or  less,  they 
sell  for  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  bushel.  Sev- 
eral times  I  have  tried  to  make  arrangements 
to  benefit  both  producer  and  consumer,  but  I 
have  had  to  give  It  up.  Let  me  tell  you  one  of 
the  drawbacks.  While  off  on  this  trip  I  repeat- 
edly saw  boys  and  loafers  around  the  railroad 


stations  grabbing  peaches  out  of  the  baskets. 
Friend  Nicodemns  told  me  they  had  It  at  their 
station  almost  every  day.    Said  I: 
*'  Why,  friend  N.,  is  it  possible  that  your  ex- 

Sress  agent  can  see  this  thing  going  on,  and  not 
0  any  thing  about  it  ? '' 

**  Why,  Mr.  Root,  his  ovon  hoy  was  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  setting  the  example  for  the 
other  boys.'* 

Where  peaches  are  only  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a 
peck,  perhaps  they  think  this  is  a  small  matter, 
and  that  it  is  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about; 
but  when  I  pay  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  peaches, 
and  ffet  scant-  measure  baskets  at  that,  it  makes 
me  feel  like  fighting  to  see  that  more  or  less 
fruit  has  been  abstracted  from  each  scant 
basket.  If  any  express  agent  sees  this,  I  hope 
he  will  make  a  move  for  reform  In  this  matter 
of  pilfering  fruit. 

Friend  Nicodemus  has  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful show  of  vegetables  in  almost  every  line. 
Why,  he  had  Surehead  cabbage  almost  as  large 
as  a  bushel  basket.  In  their  own  town  every 
thing  goes  by  so  much  apiece.  He  says  he  can 
not  sell  any  thing  by  weight  at  all,  so  these 
great  cabbage-heads  have  to  be  retailed  for  a 
nickel  apiece— just  the  same  price  as  those  that 
weigh  only  three  or  four  pounds.  He  said 
what  troubled  him  just  then  was  the  fear  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  get  even  a  nickel  apiece 
for  all  he  was  going  to  have.  Beets,  cucum- 
bers, etc.,  sold  for  10  cts.  a  dozen  or  a  penny 
apiece.  Monstrous  heads  of  cauliflower  brought 
only  a  nickel.  My  Impression  is  that  he,  like 
other  expert  market-gardeners,  would  probably 
make  more  money  during  a  drouth  than  during 
this  season  of  abundant  rain.   Although  he  had 

glenty  of  almost  every  thing,  he  happened  to 
e  out  of  green  corn.  I  think  I  never  knew  a 
season  yet  out  that  some  one  or  more  commodi- 
ties would  be  out.  and  a  good  price  offered  for 
the  lucky  man  who  had  a  supply.  His  soil  is  a 
beautiful  loam  close  to  the  Tuscarawas  River. 
By  the  way,  said  river,  during  my  visit,  was  on 
a  rampage,  and  it  made  my  heart  sad  to  see 
whole  fields  of  com  not  only  knee-deep  in 
standing  water,  but  In  some  places  just  the 
tassels  were  sticking  out.  The  people  along 
my  route  told  me  they  had  had  a  thunaer-show- 
er  every  afternoon  regularly.  | 
Ol  was  greatly  interested  In  Newoomerstown 
in  goingthrough  the  immense  establishment  of 
James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  their  business  being 
mainly  manufacturing  cast-iron  water-pipes. 
What  pleased  me  especially  was  to  see  a  mann- 
facturlng  plant  employing  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  hands,  where  power  Is  transmit- 
ted entirely  by  electricity.  My  friend  secnred 
a  permit  from  the  office,  and  we  were  tir^t  ush- 
ered into  the  power- building.  A  beautiful 
steam-engine  was  propelling  a  power  dynama 
Now,  although  this  dynamo  was  not  much 
larger  than  an  ordinary  cooking-range,  the 
man  In  charge  informed  us  that  it  produ«-ed  250 
horse  power.  A  needle  on  a  dial  close  by  the 
dynamo  told  every  instant  just  howmanv  horse- 
power were  being  used.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
ponderous  machinery  would  be  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  the  needle  would  drop  back  instantly: 
then  some  other  machine  would  be  started,  or 
perhaps  three  or  four  at  once,  and  the  magic 
needle  would  spring  forward  to  Indicate  the 
amount  of  power  suddenly  called  for.  By  an 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  steam  from  the 
range  of  boilers  was  turned  on  or  off  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  reoulred.  Every  thing  was 
so  still  that  one  could  nardly  believe  that  sncb 
a  tremendous  force  was  passing  out  throogh 
the  medium  of  those  little  copper  wires.  But  If 
you  listened  Intently  near  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine  you  could  hear  the  opening  and  dosing 
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of  the  ports,  an  the  Decesslty  of  the  case  de- 
mandeo,  to  admit  or  cut  off  steam 

Then  we  visited  tix^  different  buildings  where 
power  was  being  used.  A  little  bit  oi^electric 
motor,  shut  up  m  a  closet  or  box,  propels  pon- 
derous machinery,  it  seisms  almost  incredible 
that  such  trifling  and  diminutive  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery could  move  a  great  wide  belt  of  hi^avy 
leather  with  such  irresistible  power.  You  see. 
the  Idea  here  is,  instead  of  tne  old-fashioned 
wav  of  great  long  shafting  and  belting,  just  a 
little  copper  wire  carries  the  amount  of  force 
needed.  Our  readers  who  visited  the  World*s 
Fair,  perhaps  noticed  great  hoisting  machinery 
that  moved  overhead  on  a  suitable  carriage. 
Well,  the  electric  motor  is  located  at  one  end  of 
these  movable  carriages,  and  a  trained  man  or 
boy  sits  by  it  and  moves  simple  little  levers, 
much  as  the  motorman  uses  on  the  street  cars 
as  he  throws  on  and  off  the  electric  current 
Iron  pipes,  glowing  redhot,  large  enough  for  a 
child  to  walk  through  standing  erect,  are 
handled  by  these  hoisting-engines  as  easily  and 
as  silently  as  a  child  would  swing  an  apple  by 
the  stem.  I  suggested  that  this  work  was 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  even  with  the  best 
trained  experts,  to  handle  the  lever.  The  day 
after  my  visit,  by  the  breaking  of  a  chain  one 
poor  man  was  both  crushed  andblistered  by  one 
of  these  great  redhot  iron  pipes.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
careful  and  skilled  men  and  women  were  more 
needed  than  now  ?  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  looked 
on,  that,  if  I  were  one  of  those  workmen,  I 
should  want  to  be  sure  that  the  one  who  is  in- 
trasted  with  this  mighty  power  should  be  a  de- 
voted Christian.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
loves  his  neighbor  as  himself,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word— one  who  would  work  as 
careftilly  and  faithfully  as  if  the  busy  crowd 
below  were  each  and  every  one  his  ovm  dhUd. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  cooling  streams  of  beauti- 
ful pure  water  all  through  this  great  plant 
The  men  who  handled  the  melted  iron  were, 
niany  of  them,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  once  in  a 
while  thev  would  take  off  their  •'  sweaters  **— 
at  least  that  is  what  I  should  call  them— and 
wring  out  the  perspiration,  and  cool  off  the 
garment  under  one  of  the  steady  streams  of 
pure  cold  water.  Every  thing  is  handled  with 
such  accuracy  and  precision,  and  every  thing  is 
kept  so  neat  and  tidy  throughout  the  whole 
plant,  that  I  am  told  that  accidents  are  compar- 
cUively  rare.  Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat 
at  many  points,  and  the  laborious  work,  the 
utmost  good  nature  seemed  to  prevail  all 
around  among  the  workmen.  Even  though  the 
30th  of  July  was  an  exceedingly  warm  day, 
they  all  seemed  to  be  bright  and  happy. 


Some  time  in  April,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  a 
piece  of  ground  dry  enough,  we  planted  extra 
early  sweet  com,  wax  beans,  shell  beans,  and 
early  peas.  We  usually  put  in  all  these  things 
early,  thinking  we  shall  be  so  nTuch  ahead  If 
the  fro^t  does  not  catch  them.  If  it  does,  then 
we  can  plant  over.  With  the  view  of  planting 
a  second  crop  between,  we  put  the  rows  rather 
farther  apart  than  usual.  The  frost  did  not 
catch  them,  so  we  ^cured  a  good  crop  of  all,  if 
we  except  the  early  sweet  corn,  which  was 
pretty  badlv  used  up  by  the  cut-worms.  After 
the  crops  had  got  pretty  well  along  we  gave 


them  an  extra  good  hoeing  and  cultivating; 
then  with  our  marker  and  furrower  we  made  a 
deep  furrow  between  every  two  rows.  We 
made  this  as  deep  as  we  could  and  not  injure 
the  beans,  com,  and  peas  by  billing  them  up 
too  much.  Then  we  planted  Craig  potatoes  in 
the    furrows     The  covering   had  to  be  done 

gartly  with  the  cultivator  and  partly  by  hand; 
ut  it  enabled  us  to  double- crop  the  land.  The 
Craig  potatoes  came  up  promptly,  and  for  a 
time  we  feared  they  were  going  to  crowd  the 
other  stuff;  but  with  the  abundant  rains  they 
all  made  an  excellent  growth.  With  the  tops 
of  the  Craig  potatoes,  and  the  first  crop  too,  the 
ground  was  fully  occupied,  so  there  was  hardly 
a  chance  for  a  weed  to  come  up.  Some  weeds 
did  get  in,  however,  especially  where  the  corn 
was  missing  on  account  of  the  cut- worms,  and 
of  course  no  cultivating  with  the  horse  could 
be  done  until  the  early  crops  were  gathered 
and  out  of  the  way.  By  this  time  the  Craig 
vines  were  so  rank  and  long  that  we  had  to 
throw  them  over  to  one  side  with  the  hoe- 
handle,  so  as  to  get  the  horse  and  cultivator 
through .  In  this  way  we  gave  the  whole  patch 
one  good  cultivating,  hoed  and  pulled  by  band 
all  the  weeds  that  got  in,  then  spread  the  tops 
back  again.  The  prospect  is  now  that  we  shall 
have  two  good  paying  crops  on  the  same 
ground,  and  for  several  weeks  both  crops  occu- 
pied the  ground  at  the  same  time.  Of  course, 
this  makes  more  work,  and  necessarily  some 
hand  work;  but  with  very  rich  high-priced 
ground  close  to  market  I  think  it  will  pay.*!  CD 

ADULTER A.TI0K  OFOSEEDS.O 

Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson,  of  Kyneton,  Australia, 
sends  us  in  a  letter  a  newspaper  clipping,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  giving  below: 

A!bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Frank  Madden,  M.  L.  A., 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  seedH,  and  to  regu- 
late the  Bale  thereof,  has  been  circulated.  It  states 
that  any  person  who  with  Intent  to  defraud  "  kills  " 
seeds  by  artitloial  means  so  as  to  destroy  their  ger- 
minating power,  or  dyes  seeds  by  any  process  of 
oolorinff.  dyeing,  or  sulphur  smoking,  or  sells  any 
such  klllea  or  dyed  seeds,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
£6  for  the  first  offense,  and  to  one  of  £fiO  for  the 
second,  and  to  have  bis  name  published,  together 
with  the  particulars  of  his  otfense,  at  bis  expense. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  '*on  the  trial  of  any 
Buoh  offense  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  an 
Intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person;  It  shall  be 
sufficient,  to  prove  that  the  person  accused  did  the 
act  charged  with  an  intent  to  defraud."  Persons 
making  unreasonable  complaints  against  seedsmen 
will  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

I  have  long  been  aware  that  the  seeos  of 
commerce  are  more  or  less  *' doctored  **  by  the 
plans  outlined  above.  Let  me  explain  a  little. 
We  used  to  have  a  black  wax  snap  bean  that 
we  thought  a  good  deal  of;  .but  I  noticed  al- 
most every  year  that  there  would  be  more  or 
less  bogus  plants  among  the  others.  These 
bogU!<  plants  produced  a  dry -shelled  bean  look- 
ing juHt  exactly  like  the  others;  but  they 
had  a  green  pod,  and  were  not  a  wax  bean  at 
all.  Now,  in  this  case  had  the  spurious  seeds 
got  in  accloen tally,  or  was  It  because  the  grow- 
er waii  not  careful  enough  to  weed  out  the 
spurious  plants?  But  years  when  the  seed 
was  v^ry  scarce  and  high  priced,  we  found 
more  and  more  of  the!>e  spurious  plants.  The 
customer  who  purchased  them  complaiued, 
sooner  or  later,  as  a  matter  of  course;  therefore 
it  became  an  advantage  to  kill  the  vitality  of 
the  spurious  cheap  bean,  so  that  the  beans  not 
only  looked  all  right  when  planted,  but  looked 
all  right  when  the  crop  came  up,  only  it  took  a 
good  deal  more  seed  to  plant  a  given  length  of 
row.  Stratagem  peas  have  always  been  scarce 
and  high-priced;  but  the  dry  peas  themselves 
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look  80  much  like  the  Champion  of  England 
that  ft  would  take  a  very  keen  and  practiced 
eye  to  tell  the  difference  when  they  were  in  the 
seed-bag;  but  when  the  gardener  found  about 
half  of  his  Stratagems  were  the  Champion  of 
England,  he  realized  how  he  had  been  swindled. 
If  he  wanted  his  peas  for  table  use.  it  did  not 
make  so  very  much  difference;  but  if  he  want- 
ed to  grow  se<«d  himself,  so  as  to  have  the  pure 
genuiue  Stratagem,  he  must  hand-pick  and 
sort  out  the  Stratagems  from  the  comparative- 
ly cheap  and  common  Champion.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  other.  If  the  dealer  could  kill  the  vi- 
tality of  the  Champion,  then  the  gardener 
would  not  know  the  difference  unless  he  plant- 
ed a  certain  number  of  seed,  9ay  100,  and  then 
counted  the  plants  as  they  came  up. 

Now,  dear  friends.  I  should  be  glad  to  say 
that  there  is  one  seedsman  in  the  Qnited  States 
who  furnishes  seeds  that  are  always  irue  to 
name,  without  any  such  doctoring  and  swin- 
dling about  any  thing  he  sells;  but  I  do  not 
know  any  such  seedsman  in  the  whole  wide 
world.  There  may  be  one,  but  I  have  not  found 
him.  One  might  come  pretty  near  it,  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  grow  all  the  seeds  himself. 
We  have  for  many  years  grown  a  few  of  our 
own  seeds,  in  order  to  know  exactly  what  we 
had;  but  when  a  seed  business  begins  to  assume 
considerable  proportions,  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
matter  to  do  this.  In  fact,  very  few  seeds  can 
be  grown  to  thu  bosi  advantage  in  any  oTie  lo- 
cality. Siill  another  thing.  It  requires  years 
of  careful  training  to  be  able  to  grow  seeds  of 
all  kinds  fully  up  to  the  desired  standard. 
Every  little  while  some  great  seed  grower 
breaks  up  in  business;  and  generally,  before 
doing  so,  he  floods  the  country  with  seeds  more 
or  less  doctored,  so  as  to  sell  them  cheaper. 
We  have  been  victimized  twice  in  this  way 
since  we  have  been  selling  garden  seeds.  You 
will  note  that  we  usually  mention  in  our  cata- 
log the  special  seeds  that  are  of  our  own  grow- 
ing. These  are  certainly  not  doctored,  and  for 
one  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  making  it  a 
criminal  offense  for  any  one  to  offer  seed  for 
sale  with  the  understanding  that  its  vitality 
has  been  killed,  its  sole  value  being  to  adulter- 
ate and  cheapen  valuable  and  high-priced 
seeds.    Good  for  Australia! 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

You  may  remember  I  have  written  a  book  on 
this  very  subject;  but  things  have  changed 
somewhat  since  then.  Only  yesterday  a  man 
went  all  over  town  with  some  nice  Beauty  of 
Hebron  potatoes,  and  finally  sold  them  to  me 
for  20  cts.  a  bushel,  because  no  one  would  give 
any. more.  One  of  the  cl«rks  in  the  office  said 
they  were  offered  only  12  cts.  a  bushel  for  their 
crop  of  new  oats.*  You  know  how  it  is  with 
other  things  the  farmers  raise.  Nice  apples 
are  offered  at  a  price  which  hardly  pays  for 
picking  them  from  the  trees.  I  am  not  going 
to  trv  to  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is.  for  I  do 
not  know.  Some  of  the  friends  say  it  is  silver; 
some  say  it  is  the  saloon;  still  others,  that  it  is 
over-production.  It  may  be  all  of  thvse  thinsts 
togetner,  and,  of  course,  it  behooves  us»,  each 
and  every  one,  to  do  our  part  In  righting  the 
wrong.  Meanwhile,  what  shall  we  do?  This 
thing  of  finding  myself  in  debt,  without  visible 
way  toward  paying  the  debts,  has  confronted 
me  a  great  many  times  in  my  life,  and  I  rennera- 
ber  at  least  a  number  of  times  when  I  stubborn- 
ly set  my  teeth  together  and  declared  I  would 

•  Since  the  above  wtis  written  I  find  our  dealers 
are  paying  20  cts.  cash  for  a  nice  quality  of  new  oat". 
Two  reasons  are  griven— that  for  which  only  12  cts. 
was  offered  was  nrobably  not  first  class  in  every 
respect,  and  since  then  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  price. 


Stop  outgoes  until  things  got  in  better  shape.  I 
said  I  would  take  up  with  the  first  decent  offer 
for  any  thing  I  nad  to  sell;  and  when  I  was 
tempted  to  pay  out  money  I  would  take  an  in- 
voice of  my  effects  and  see  if  I  could  not  find 
something  among  my  traps  that  could  be  made 
to  answer,  instead  of  buying  the  new  things. 
Sometimes  it  was  hard  woi-k;  but  sooner  or 
later  after  making  this  decision  things  began 
to  improve.  By  watching  carefully  for  chances 
I  almost  always  found  places  where  I  could  ac- 
commodate somebody,  and  get  my  pay  for  it 
too. 

Mrs.  Boot  remarked  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  there  was  at  least  one  commodity  that 
was  not  so  very  cheap— beefsteak.  It  is  still  a 
very  necessary  article  for  at  least  one  member 
of  our  family;  yet  all  the  materials  for  prodoc- 
ing  beef  at  a  low  price  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
People  have  wants  now  Just  as  they  always  did 
—innumerable  wants.  For  instance,  "home- 
helpers"  are  not  plentiful,  even  when  good 
prices  are  offered.  I  mean  by  *'  home  htilpers" 
somebody  to  help  your  wife  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work  she  does  herself  every  day.  Now,  then, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do:  If  so 
little  is  offered  for  what  I  produce  that  I  can 
not  get  out  whole,  I  am  not  going  to  Invest 
either  money  or  labor  in  any  thing  until  I  have 

Sretty  good  evidence  that  somebody  will  pay  a 
ecent  price  for  it.  I  am  going  to  stop  buying, 
and  try  to  be  happy  with  the  things  I  already 
have.  I  can  remember  when  my  father  and 
mother  lived  In  a  log  caoln  in  the  woods.  They 
did  not  have  money  in  those  days— not  even 
'*  nickels  "  that  are  thrown  about  so  freely  Jost 
now.  They  managed  to  produce,  away  bacit 
there  in  the  woods,  almost  all  the  nece-^arles 
of  life,  and  I  do  not  know  but  they  and  their 
children  were  about  as  happy  as  people  who 
have  all  modern  luxuries.  Yes,  they  were  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  happier  than  some  people 
with  all  that  modern  conveniences  and  InxDiies 
can  supply. 

SUB-ISBieATION  BY  MEAII8  OF  COMMON  DBADT' 
TILB. 
Friend  Root:— While  visiting  friends  In  the 
drouth-stricken  regions  of  Kansas  last  summer  I 
had  my  first  cbanoe  to  see  a  practical  test  of  sub- 
Irrigation  Mr.  Linn,  of  Osborne,  had  a  2i-acre  plat 
sub-irrigated,  with  most  wonderful  results.  It  was 
all  in  vegetables,  and  such  irrowth  I  never  nw— 
onions.  80U  bushels  per  acre;  immense  oaullfloweit. 
mangels,  oabba^rc  s,  tomatoes.  e(o.  He  told  me  that 
he  would  get  back  first  cost  the  first  year.  As  you 
are  Interested  in  sub-lrrigution  I  thought  to  send 
you  a  very  rough  sketch  of  the  plan.  1  think  the 
plan  of  watering  one  plat  more  than  another  is  oriff- 
Inal  with  Mr.  Lion— at  least,  so  far  as  I  know. 


Bach  line  represents  8-lnch  tile  laid  1:3  Inches  deep, 
and  lines  of  tile  10  feet  apart^  The  round  spot  (O)  te 
a  small  tube,  with  a  plug,  so  as  to  give  more  or  less 
water  to  the  different  plats,  as  some  need  more  than 
others.  In  this  case  the  water  supply  was  furnished 
from  a  well  and  windmill.  J.  w.  Maroravk. 

Hiawatha,  Kan.,  July  20 

The  above  arrangement  will  work  all  right, 
without  question;  but  it  will  take  some  manip- 
ulation to  open  and  close  the  holes  by  means  of 
plugs;  but  perhaps  this  will  be  the  only  way  to 

get  the  water  where  it  is  needed  most  and  noi 
ave  any  where  It  is  not  needed.    I  would  sug- 
gest that,  if  the  tiles  V'e  |gd  only  a  foot  deep. 
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the  apparatus  will  be  pretty  sure  to  get  out  of 
shape,  and  otherwise  iDJnred  by  the  frosts  of 
wlnter^-especlally  that  four-Inch  cemented  tile. 
Perhaps  it  dues  not  freeze  hard  enough  In  that 
part  of  Kansas,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
the  arrangement  has  stood  wintering. 

CBUI80N  CLOVSB. 

We  have  Just  had  a  visit  from  friend  Terrill, 
of  North  Rldgeville,  O.  He  too  has  been  grow- 
ing crimson  clover.  His  place  is  seven  miles 
from  the  lake  shore;  and  his  clover,  sown 
among  com,  and  all  sown  in  July  and  August, 
is  a  perfect  success.  In  oue  piece,  where  the 
clover  was  put  in  with  the  growing  corn,  crim- 
son clover  was  turned  under  the  next  year,  and 
corn  planted  again.  He  says  this  is  perfectly 
practicable.  Right  beside  where  crimson  clover 
Is  turned  ubder  is  a  strip  where  rye  was  also 
tamed  under,  and  the  rye  had  a  top  dressing  of 
stable  manure  last  fall,  while  the  crimson 
clover  did  not.  Now,  the  rows  of  corn  were 
planted  so  as  to  cross  over  on  to  where  the  rye 
stood;  and  all  along  during  the  growth  of  the 
present  year  you  could  see  plainly,  on  every 
corn  row,  where  the  crimson  clover  stopped 
and  where  the  rye  commenced.  The  crimson 
clover  alone  was  away  ahead,  as  a  fertilizer,  of 
rye  with  its  top  dressing  of  manure. 

THE  GBBAT  AMKBICAN  STRAWBETBY. 

Frl«»nd  Terrill  savs  that  the  big  strawberry  I 
told  you  about  is  the  Great  American,  and  no 
mistake.  After  all  other  strawberries  were 
gone  his  wife  said  she  was  going  to  look  over 
their  beds  and  see  if  she  could  not  find  just  a 
few  more  berries.  When  she  got  wh«»re  a  neg- 
lected matted  row  of  Gr^at  Americans  had 
been  nllowrd  to  grow  up  thick,  filling  the  path 
like  those  I  described,  she  found  Just  such 
gre^t  beauties  as  I  did.  They  were  later  than 
any  thing  else,  but.  If  I  am  corr*  ct.  larger,  and, 
to  my  taste,  more  luscious.  Like  ours  they 
weretoosoft  for  shipping,  but  just  the  thing 
for  home  use  after  every  thiug  else  was  gone. 


Health  Notes. 


PtTRirmiO  A  OISTBRN  OR  WILL  BT  THB  USB  OF 
COMMON  SALT,  BTG. 

It  is  odd  bow  one  will  now  and  then  stumble 
across  customs  in  vogue  among  the  illiterate,  tbat 
must  have  bad  their  origin  Romewhere  in  the  misty 
past  In.tbe  brain  of  some  acute  tblnker  and  observ- 
er. The  other  day  an  old  woman  in  our  vlUaire  was 
seen  by  the  writer  early  on  Monday  morning  empty- 
Inir  a  onp  of  some  wblte-looking  substance  Into  her 
well.  Curiosity  prompted  the  query,  "What  are  you 
doing'  ?  "  It  turned  out  that  her  grandmother,  who 
was  as  illiterate  as  herself,  had  told  her  that,  on 
waahnday,  at  least  once  every  month,  she  poured  a 
cupful  of  coarse  salt  into  the  well.  When  the  day's 
wasbinff  was  done,  the  taste  of  salt  had  disappeared 
from  the  water,  and  for  days  afterward  the  well 
water  was  colder  and  fresher  and  better  every  way 
than  before. 

The  weli  water  at  home,  notwithstanding  the 
curblnjT  was  of  sewer-pIpe,  and  although  It  seemed 
Inapofwible  that  anything  unwholesome  could  have 
found  Its  way  Into  It,  was  nevertheless  beginning  to 
taate  badly  since  the  advent  of  warm  weather:  so, 
remembering  that  salt  is  said  to  t>e  certain  destruc- 
tion to  low  forms  of  life.  tM>th  animal  and  vegetable. 
and  even  having  in  mind  that  a  prophet  In  the  Old 
Testament  had  purified  the  waters  of  a  certain 
fountain  with  salt,  I  went  home  and  removed  the 
ooveriDg  from  my  bored  well,  and  threw  in  about 
two  pounds  of  salt.  The  result  borders  on  the  mar- 
velous. After  the  briny  taste  has  disappeared,  by 
considerable  pumping.  I  realized  that  the  old  wo- 
man had  spoken  only  the  literal  truth.  The  water 
was  *•  healed."  The  bad  taste  had  wholly  disappear- 
ed, and  the  water  is  now  more  palatable,  and  really 


appears  cooler  than  it  was  before.  Let  him  who 
doubts  try  it. 

To  the  father  of  a  family,  who  Is  always  on  the 
lookout  against  typhoid  fever,  and  those  diseases 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  their  origin  In 
Impure  water,  this  discovery  is  to  me  a  Godsend. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  salt  I  will  say  that 
there  is  a  practice  among  old  t>ee-keeper8  in  this 
county,  who  use  the  old-fashioned  gum  (which  Is  a 
section  of  a  hollow  black  gum  for  a  hive),  of  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  salt  under  the  hive  on  the  bench  or 
bottom- board  every  spring.  They  say  bees  need  it. 
They  tell  you  that  the  bees  will  get  away  with  it  in 
a  very  few  days.  Well,  I  had  read  in  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  something  about  the  use  of  salt  water 
tor  bees;  so  this  spring  I  exposed  salt  water  during 
the  breeding-season,  in  Simplicity  feeders  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  hives.  At  least  a  dozen  feeders 
were  used,  and  it  whs  necessary  to  refill  them  every 
other  day.  My  l)ees  have  bred  up  faster,  and  swarm- 
ed, more  and  done  better,  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Prom  47  colonies  there  were  at  least  60  swarms; 
and  my  nearest  neighbor,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  had  only  one  swarm  from  80  colonies.  I 
have  heard  of  no  other  apiary  in  this  county  in 
which  the  swarming  was  not  a  long  way  below 
normal. 

I  have  extracted  115  gallons  of  honey,  and  could 
now  take  thirty  more  from  the  supers;  but  the 
honey  now  being  gathered  Is  dark,  and  It  had  better 
be  left  for  winter  stores.  This  is  the  best  yield  that 
1  have  ever  had,  and  1  can  not  help  attributing  it  in 
some  degree  to  the  use  of  salt.  .  T.  8.  Ford. 

Columbia,  Miss.,  June  27. 
n  At  the  time  the  above  was  received,  our  cis- 
tern water  was,  from  some  unknown  reason,  ex- 
ceedingly bad.  We  thought  some  small  animal 
must  have  got  Into  it;  but  it  Is  so  perfectly  in- 
closed with  the  best  of  cement  and  stone  flag- 
ging, that  we  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible. 
At  any  rate,  I  procured  a  bag  of  table  salt,  and 
put  in  some  three  or  four  pounds,  and  then 
stirred   it  up   thoroughly  with   an    aerating- 

f>ump.  The  water  Imnroved  immediately,  and 
s  almost  entirely  free  from  any  smell  whatever. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  unpleasantness 
had  begun  to  abate  about  the  time  I  put  In  the 
salt.  Mrs.  Root  feared  it  would  make  the  water 
hard;  but  three  or  four  pounds  in  a  large  cis- 
ternful  had  no  perceptible  effect  in  that  direc- 
tion.   Will  others  test  the  matter,  and  report? 


£LECTROPOISE. 

We  are  Just  now  informed  that  the  price  of 
Electropolse  has  been  reduced  from  $35.00  to 
$10.00.  Well,  that  is  good,  but  It  i<  not  enough; 
$10.00  is  still  an  extravagant  price  for  a  humbug 
toy  that  costs  less  than  50  cts.;  and  this  would 
be  true,  even  supposing  the  thing  were  good 
for  something.  This  humbug  is  still  given  a 
place  in  manv  religious  papers;  and  the  Ch)lden 
Bule— just  think  of  It.  friends— a  paper  that 
calls  itself  the  Goklen  Rule— gives  place  to  an 
advertisement  containing  a  testimonial  to  the 
effect  that  it  cured  a  cancer!  This  thing  that 
has  neither  sense  nor  science  about  it,  can  have 
no  possible  effect  for  either  better  or  worse,  un- 
less the  proprietors  have  discovered  a  new 
force  in  nature  unknown  to  the  whole  scientific 
world;  yet  this  senseless  thing,  they  claim, 
cured  a  cancer!  Electropolse  should  ceriuinly 
teach  the  great  wide  world  one  useful  and 
wholesome  lesson— that  the  r^-medles  we  take 
have  probably,  as  a  rule,  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  getting  well.  We  take  something, 
nature  goes  to  work  and  cures  us,  as  she  would 
do  anyway,  and  then  we  give  the  drug  or  nos- 
trum the  credit. 


Please  continue  Glbaninos,  as  I  can  not  well  do 
without  it.  It  has  come  to  me  through  all  the  past 
ten  years  as  a  faithful  friend,  with  encouraging 
words  In  times  of  adversity.  M^  C.  Huohks. 

Exeter,  Mo.,  July  2.      ^.^-^^^^^  ^^  CjOOglC 
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Aug.  15. 


WHAT  CAN  WB  PROFITABLY  PUT  ON  OUB 
_  GROUND    IN    THE    MIDDLE    OF    AUGUST? 

T>ear  friends,  there  are  lots  of  things  we  can 
plant,  with  a  good  prospect  of  getting  a  crop: 
but,  oh  dear  me !  that  word  ''  protltably  '^ 
troubles  me  just  now.  If  you  have  some  good 
rich  land,  and  have  a  horse  or  horses,  and 
nothing  particular  to  do,  you  are  all  right.  If. 
however,  you  have  got  to  hire  a  horse,  and  pay 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  hire  a  man  to 
do  the  work,  I  actually  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  which  we  can  plant  during  the  month  of 
August;  and  with  the  present  prices  that  are 
offered  for  stuff,  1  am  afraid  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  plant  during  any  month  so  as  to 
be  pretty  sure  of  a  profit.  Mav  be  you  think 
that  your  old  friend  is  getting  the  blues;  but  I 
am  not,  after  all.  If  I  had  the  land,  and  was 
out  of  work,  I  would  most  assuredly  keep  busy 
on  that  laud,  even  if  it  were  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  I  would  make  some  sort 
of  wages.  Of  course,  the  wages  might  be  very 
low;  but  low  wages  are  bettc^r  than  none  at 
all.  If  you  have  children,  then  you  can  keep 
them  busy,  and  make  them  earn  something. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  to  give  them  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  their  pay  will  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  outcome  of  tne  work.  If  you 
get  good  prices  you  can  pay  them  good  prices, 
and  vice  versa. 

I  am  studying  just  now  what  I  shall  put  on 
my  ground.  I  am  afraid  the  crop  I  raise  may 
not  sell,  but  I  can  do  this,  certainly:  I  can  raise 
enough  for  home  consumption,  and  I  can  raise 
feed  for  my  big  team,  so  as  to  save  the  money 
it  will  take  to  buy  it;  but  with  oats  and  corn  at 
present  prices  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  verv 
big  pay.  It  does  us  good,  oftentimes,  to  work 
for  small  wages;  and  lam  not  sure  but  it  does 
us  good  a  great  manv  times  to  be  out  of  work. 
The  only  way  to  teacb  us  to  value  our  blessings 
is  to  cut  them  off  for  a  little  while.  When  a 
severe  drouth  cuts  off  the  water-supply  that 
has  always  been  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
then  and  then  only  do  we  begin  to  realize  what 
a  blessing  good  water  in  plenty  is. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  matter  of  garden- 
ing in  August.  Wax  beans  may  still  be  plant- 
ed, but  you  will  probably  get  snap  beans  for 
table  use  only,  and  not  dry  beans;  and  may  be 
nobody    will   want   to   buy  them    after    vou 

get  them  raised.  Sometimes,  however,  tht'V 
ring  very  good  prices  just  before  they  are  all 
spoiled  by  the  frost;  and  I  have  known  it  to 
pay  quite  well  to  protect  some  of  them  with 
cotton  sheeting,  grass,  or  weeds,  so  that  you 
have  a  supply  when  everybody  else  has  none. 
There  is  almost  always  quite  a  call  for  things 
after  the  first  frost  has  cut  them  off;  but  with 
the  warm  growing  weather  we  have  been  hav- 
ing, navy  beans  would  be  likely  to  mature 
their  seed  if  planted  at  once.  Eclipse  beets 
will  do  nicely  if  sown  now.  If  you  can  not  sell 
them  for  table  use  vou  can  store  them  in  the 
cellar  in  sand  or  sawdust,  or  even  light  mellow 
soil.  Peat  from  the  swamps  does  splendidly; 
and  they  will  be  nice  for  table  use  all  winter 
long.  All  that  Is  necessary  is  something  to 
keep  them  from  wilting.  If  they  will  not  sell, 
you  can  feed  them  to  stock  usually. 

We  have  bepn  putting  out  cabbage-plants  for 
the  pa$»t  two  or  three  days,  and  I  expect  them 
to  make  (rood  heads  before  frost.  We  shall  put 
out  cauliflower  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  enjoy 
seeing  these  hardy  v^-getables  grow  when  the 
severe  weather  has  banished  their  insect  foes, 
and  when  there  is  no  lonser  danger  of  the  heat. 
If  you  have  large  strong  celery-plants  and 
rich  ground  you  can  get  nice  celery  If  set  out 
during  the  month  of  August.  You  can  sow 
sweet  corn,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  corn,  and 


f^et  a  good  yield  of  fodder,  more  or  less  depend- 
ng  on  when  the  frost  comes.  And  npw  is  just 
the  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce to  get  it  ripe  for  Thanksgiving.  As  a  mle 
it  needs  90  days  to  get  nice  lettuce  from  the 
seed. 

With  favorable  weather  and  plenty  of  rain, 
American  pearl  onion  seeds  may  be  sown  now, 
and  the  onions  will  get  large  enough,  nnd  have 
sufficient  root  to  stand  over  winter.  I  believe, 
however,  the  matured  sets  put  In  the  last  of 
this  month,  or  any  time  during  September, 
make  a  little  surer  thing  of  it.  American  pearl 
onions  always  sell.  Get  them  into  the  city 
markets  just  about  the  last  of  strawberry- 
picking— pearly  white  onions,  nicely  matured— 
and  people  will  want  them.  Winter  or  Egyp- 
tian onion -sets  may  be  put  in  now,  and  they 
are  sure  in  any  climate  or  under  any  circum- 
stances; and  people  will  always  buy  them  un- 
til they  can  get  the  American  pearl  or  some- 
thing better— that  is,  for  bunch  onions. 

All  kinds  of  peas  may  be  put  in  now.  In  fact, 
we  sowed  a  peck  of  Stratagems  yesterday,  and 
we  are  going  to  put  in  Premium  Gem  and 
American  Wonder  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet. 

Radishes  are  just  right  to  be  planted  now, 
providing  people  will  buy  them  when  there  is 
so  much  other  stuff  on  the  market  Spinach 
may  be  put  in  now,  but  it  is  a  little  early. 
Should  tne  weather  be  very  favorable,  it  may 
run  up  to  seed.  It  is  a  pretty- good  plan,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  planting  every  few  days  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks;  then  you  will  be 
sure  to  hit  it.  Real  nice  spinach,  grown  on  ex- 
ceedingly rich  grouhd.  always  sells— at  least 
that  has  been  my  experience. 

.Purple-top  White  Globe  turnips  will  be  jnst 
right  for  table  use  if  put  in  now.  If  yon  can 
get  even  20  cts.  a  bushel  for  all  you  can  raise, 
you  can  make  a  good  thing  of  it  on  any  decent 
land. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  think  the  middle  of 
August  is  just  the  nicest  ilmt^  in  the  world  to 
set  out  strawberries.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one,  however,  to  send  off  very  much  of  a  dis- 
tance for  the  plants.  If  you  can  grow  them  on 
your  own  ground,  or  get  them  of  a  neighbor  so 
they  will  be  out  of  the  ground  only  a  few  hoars, 
you  can  make  every  plant  live  unless  some- 
thing happens.  Our  way  is  to  take  each  plant 
up.  with  a  lump  of  dirt  adhering.  We  do  this 
rapidly  with  some  of  the  transplanters  now  in 
common  use,  and  failure  is  almost  an  unknown 
thing.  Let  me  tell  you  how  we  manage.  In 
the  spring  we  had  half  a  dozen  plants  each  of 
Wm.  Belt  and  Brandy  wine,  of  Matthew  Craw- 
ford. Those  are  valuable  and  high-priced 
plants.  We  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  room 
and  extra  nice  ground,  and  yesterday,  Aug.  IS. 
each  plant  had  got  such  a  family  of  young 
plants  about  it  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  have  more  room.  We  fixed  some  ground 
nicely,  stretched  a  string,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  new  transplanter,  we  took  out  every  plant 
that  was  crowding  its  neighbor,  gave  it  plenty 
of  room  to  go  to  work  and  start  a  family  of  Its 
own.  Then  the  holes  left  by  the  removal  of 
the  plants  were  filled  with  old  well -rotted 
stable  manure;  and  before  frost  comes  we  are 
going  to  get  another  lot  of  fine  plants.  By  the 
way,  I  never  saw  a  single  strawberry-plut 
make  such  a  broad  dense  matted  row  between 
the  months  of  April  and  August  as  they  ha?e 
this  season.  Our  wet  July  is  what  did  it 
nNow,  do  not  go  too  heavily  into  any  of  these 
thinjrs,  and  then  neglect  the  work,  or  trust  it  to 
hired  help,  and  have  failures.  Practice  on 
moving  strawberry -pi  ants  on  a  small  scale,  and 
do  it  all  summer  long.  When  you  become  so 
proficient  that  every  plani  you  put  out  goes 
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right  along  withoat  even  wilting,  dronth  or  no 
droQth,  tlien  you  are  ready  to  posh  ahead  a 
little  faster. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  these  high- 
pressan^gardentng  talks  should  induce  any  of 
yoQ  to  invest  time  and  money  in  wbat  will 
prove  to  be  only  a  failure;  but  when  somebody 
tells  me,  years  afterward,  that  strawberries 
helped  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their  little 
home,  and  that  it  was  the  garden  talks  in 
GUSA.NIN68  that  set  them  at  work  at  It,  then  I 
say  to  myself,  '*  Thank  God  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  be  useful  to  somebody." 


Special  Notices  in  tlie  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


Crimson  clover,  new  crop,  old  price;  viz  ,  bushel, 
$3.40.  ______ 

A.uo.  15.— Our  New  Queen  potatoes  are  now  ripe, 
and  the  first  planting  has  been  dug— yield,  some- 
where between  400  and  500  bushels  per  acre.  We 
expect  to  sow  with  crimson  clover,  this  afternoon, 
the  ground  they  occupy. 

WAHTBD— NSW  OROP  COW  PA4S  AND  SO  J  A  BEANS. 

"If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  already  harvested, 
will  they  please  tell  us  what  they  want  for  them  ? 
Of  course,  it  will  be  desirable  to  purchase  as  near 
home  as  possible.  One  thing  that  troubles  us  is. 
there  are  ever  so  many  Tarleties  of  cow  peas,  and  I 
am  told  there  are  at  least  three  varieties  of  soja 
beans  The  kind  that  is  used  for  coffee.  Ckile's  great 
American  coffee-berry,  for  InKtanoe,  is  said  to  be 
different  from  those  raised  for  stock.  Oan  anybody 
tell  us  about  it  ?  We  have  quite  a  little  crop  of  the 
ooffee-berry  coming  on  of  our  own  growing. 


Homey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS, 
The  quotations  in  this  column  are  based,  as  nearly 
.iS  po8<dble,  on  the  ipradlng  adopted  by  the  North 
Anaerican,  and  are  the  prices  that  the  commission 
men  vet,  and  on  which  the  commission  for  making 
the  sales  is  figured.    Ttie  grading  rules  referred  to 


are  as  follows:! 


SrASCT.— AJl  sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  straight,  of  even 
ickness,  and  flrmly  attached  to  all  four  sides,  boui  wood  and 
oomb  unsoUed  by  travel-stain  or  otherwise;  all  the  cells  sealed 
except  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood. 

IVo.  1.— All  sections  well  filled,  but  combs  uneven  or  crooked, 
deteehed  at  the  bottom,  or  with  but  few  cells  unsealed;  both 
wood  and  comb  unsoiled  by  travel-titaln  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  accordlngr  to 
color,  vuilag  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark.  That  is,  there 
will  be  ••  fancy  white."  "  No.  1  dark,"  etc. 

Dealers  are  expected  to  quote  only  those  srrades  and  clasaifi- 
oationii  to  be  found  in  their  market. 

Nkw  York.— Honey.— No  new  comb  on  the  mar- 
ket yeu  and  we  would  not  advise  shipping  before 
Septembt-r  1st  or  latter  part  of  this  month.  Ex- 
tracted Is  selling  fairly  well  at  unchanged  prices. 
Supply  plentiful.  Beeswax  very  dull  and  declining. 
HiiiDRBTH  Bros  &  Sbgelkbn. 

Aug.  10.       120  &  122  West  Broadway.  New  York. 

Kansas  Citt.  —  iionei/.  —  Fancy  white,  16:  No. 
1  white.  18^14:  fanov  amber,  12^18  ;  No.  1  amber, 
11^12:  fancy  dark,  10@11:  No.  1  dark.  8^10:  extract- 
ed, white,  6@6^;  amber,  6@54;  dark,  4@4H:  bees- 
wax. 22^.5.  C.  C.  Clkmons  &  Co., 

Aug.  10.  42H  Walnut,  Kansai"  City.  Mo. 

CLBVBT.AND.-ffonrv.— Fancy  white,  14®16;  No.  1 
white,  1^18:  extracted,  white.  8@7:  nmber.  4(qJ.54: 
beeswax,  22@25.  Market  on  honey  very  quiet;  sell- 
iDfir  slowly  at  quotations.  _    Wili^iams  Bros., 

Ai 


iug.  10. 


80  ft  82  Broadway,  aeveland.  O. 

Cincinnati.— Hon«y.— Fancy  white.  14^16;  No.  1 
white,  12©14;  No.  1  amber.  11(412;  white  extracted. 
t&7;  dark,  4^.    Beeswax.  20^26. 

Chas  F.  Muth  a  Son. 

Aug  12.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Mii*WAirKaB.—Hon0y.— Fancy  white,  14^16;  No.  1 
white,  1^18;  No.  1  amber,  8^10;  white  extracted, 
7Q7H:  amber,  6^:  dark,  4^5;  beeswax,  22^24. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  honey  at  this  time. 
Receipts  of  the  new  crop  not  very  large  yet,  and 
quality  fairly  good.  We  tnlnk  there  Is  gooa  reason 
to  expect  a  large  con8um|>tlve  demand  later  on, 
and  this  market  will  atford  as  irood  encouragement 
to  shippers  as  any.  A.  V.  Bishop^  &  Co.. 

Aug.  11.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dbtroit.—  Honey.  —  No.  1  white,  11^11^;  fancy 
amber.  10^11;  No.  1  amber.  9^10;  fancy  dark,  8^; 
No.  1  dark,  7^:  white  extracted,  O^H ;  amber,  6® 
5^;  beeswax.  24^26.  M.  H.  Hunt.       . 

Aug.  18.  Bell  Branch.  Mich. 

Philadblphia.— Honey.- Extracted,  white,  8^10; 
amber.  4^;  dark.  8^;  beeswax,  26.  No  oomb 
honey  in  this  market  at  present,  and  old  comb 
about  cleaned  out  Wm.  A.  Sblsbr, 

Aug.  18  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago.  —  H(m«y.  —  Fancy  white  clover.  18^14; 
No.  1  white.  12^12^ ;  fancy  amber.9®  10;  No.  1  amber, 
7^;  fancy  dark,  8;  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extracted, 
6^7;  amber,  6^^;  dark,  4Vi^;  beeswax,  28®28. 
There  is  very  little  movement  in  honey,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  unusually  hot  weather.  The  offerings  of 
the  new  crop  are  In  most  instances  of  a  hlsrh  grade. 
R.  A.  BURNBTT  &  Co., 
188  So.  Water  St..  Chicago,  111. 


July  20. 

Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edffed  oomb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

B.  Walkbr,  Evart,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 8000  lbs.  Wisconsin  extracted  bass- 
wood  honey,  fine  quality,  in  basswood  kegs  holding 
about  240  and  ftob  lbs.  each  at  6^o  per  lb. ;  1000  lbs. 
or  more  at  6c  per  lb.  O.  W.  Wilson, 

Kiokapoo,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— In  160-lb.  kefs,  buckwheat  honey  at 
4c  per  lb.,  and  basswood  at  5c,  f.  o.  b.  curs. 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice,  Cayuga  Co..  N.  Y. 


POR  5ALB.-4000  Lbs.  Choice  BxtracUd  Bass- 
*■  wood  Honey,  in  new  OU-lb.  cans,  8c.  Sample 
for  stamps.    Fifty  fine  tested  Italian  queens,  tf5c 


each.    Hound  pups,  85.00  fach.    Set  butcher  tools, 
$50.00.  BLIAS  POX,  Hilisboro,  Wis. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.    UMirpattei  Hoiey  Market 
BAnERSON  ft  CO.    Raspt Mikh,  RoNakh, 
CeiMisiita  Morckaitt.     inrdb     >■'  Pronpt. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  a.  490  Canal  5t.,  Corner  WatU  St.,  N.  Y. 

OEALISS  *  n  Lf  1>  C  I  AI)7A»018 

OOIOCXSSXOII  _ANT>—  XASl 

i.Sr    BEESWAX.  ?«???^» 


1876. 


HKHTS. 


Honoy  Oatkorers 

indeed,  are  the  bees  produced  by  queens  of  Moore's 
strain  of  Italians.  Piles  of  letters  from  every  part 
of  the  U  8.  and  Canadaprove  this.  Send  for  circu- 
lar. Reduced  prices:  Warranted  queens,  70c  each; 
1  doz.,  $7  00.  Select  warranted.  85c.  Untested,  60c; 
1  doz.,  $6.00.  Tested,  80c.  Select  tested,  81.00. 
Strong  8-frame  nucleus,  with  tested  queen,  $2.50. 
Safe  arrival  and  sitisfaction  g^uarunteea. 

J.  P.  nOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain. 

On  account  of  my  wife'.**  death,  my  beautifully  lo- 
cated home,  containing  40  acres  of  land,  situated 
one  mile  from  a  lively  town,  and  only  50  miles  from 
Little  Kock;  having  abundani-eof  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
is  also  a  good  location  for  bees. 

CHARLES  W.  FRANCIS, 
Morrllton.  Coim|iy  Co.,  Ark. 
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Books  for  Bee-Keepers  and  Others. 

AltJ"  of  tV«Mt  boolu  on  wlilcb  ftonULgi 

polBttnent  If  w«  mjLke  h.  bu.  rch  ujtv  vi\ltn.  . .  

AdwlUing  tbM.%  %ht  boLiii.f<«l Lif r  L'^utjjjl  rviAJd  all  i 

offare,  &iil,e  hajf  th»m  ipr  r^nit.it  were  liiLnlljr  to  rue  i-\]>-  ced 


AitjT'uftVcMt  boolu  (II)  wiiicb  i>D!itiL{iru^  It  ao(  Kl^i^n  will  be 
forwiuiJIed  bf  zda,!!^  poAtpald,  oq  n^eLiit  pf  piitrc. 

■     ,  we«  are  li'^i-  ip- 

1  purchiu^v   wtUiout  i€*Jn>.'  ■  le. 

he 

... .-     .....     ced 

lie  wauld  bo  the  po^  to  aii*ntlDi]  «l.t  the  Ffi-ult-d.  &«  wo  11  a.-  lii'r  od 
thln^ii  About »  bonlu  I  reiT  much  dti^ir?  tliAt  thoi>e  whc  f.ivor 
iB«  wltb  th«ilT  p(Lbron«,i|¥  >n*ll  nut  b*?  diiM|}]ioliititKJ ,  mm  iN^'p©- 
fart*  I  &.m  Kutner  to  try  tu  jireT^nt  it  by  jiiitfntiQhiiitr  blU  the 
f&uita^SQ  tstr  a^  t  qijui,  thiit  tbe  pun.'bur'Ui'  mav  Wiji^vt  %']iili  he 
ia  erftUTLit,  In  the  roUi^'i^  inir  tl»<t,  bookn  that  f  Atiprtivi^  |  tuive 
fijArki^d  with  4  '  i  LbuiM?  L  ei>«p*!H.ihyly  [ipi/rovu. "  ;  tlio*i/  Ui»t 
are  not  ap  to  tJmeD,  + ;  biMokn  thn.tco}it«iin  but  llttie  lua-ttcTfor 
tllB  piice,  EariMre  typ^^  ntid  itiinrti  ^tiAce  h«trwreii  the  l]iit^i4i 
rentljTB  I      Th(?  b(M* tniokR  Ari-  ikit  ar<*ni. 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKB,  AND  OTHBR  GOOD  BOOKS. 
Ab  many  of  the  bee-booiu  are  sent  with  other  goods  by 
frelffht  or  expreea,  inouninff  no  postage,  we  glre  prices  sepa- 
rately. Ton  will  notice,  that  you  can  Judiie  of  the  sise  of 
the  books  rery  well  by  the  amount  reqolred  for  postage 
on  each. 

8    Bible,  (Tood  print,  neatly  bound 80 

10  Banyan's  PilfiTim's  Progress** 60 

SO  I  Illustrated  PllKTim'8  Progress** 75 

This  Is  a  large  book  of  196  pages  and  175  illustrations,  and 
would  usually  be  called  a  t2.00  Dook.  A  splendid  book  to  pre- 
sent to  children.    Sold  in  gilt  edge  for  85c  more. 

6  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  By  the  author  of 
the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  round  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  attractive  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  and  fully  illustrated.  Price  60  o.  Two  copies 
will  be  sold  for  76  cents.    Postage  six  cents  each. 

6  I  Harmony  Of  the  Gk)8pels 85 

3  I  John  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurg:eon* 10 

1 1  Gospel  Hymns,  consolidated  Nos.  1,2,  8.  and 

4,  words  only,  cloth,  10  c ;  paper 06 

2  I  Same,  board  covers 80 

6  I  Same,  words  and  music,  small  type,  bosird 

covers i6 

10    Same,  words  and  music,  board  covers 76 

3  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  covers. . .  U5 
5  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  covers .  10 
5   Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  cover 10 

4  Stepping  Heavenward** 18 

16    Story  of  the  Bible** 100 

A  large  book  of  700  pages,  and  t!i  illustrations.  Will  be  read 
by  almost  every  child. 

I  "  The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  MuUer** 1  26 

5  I  Tobacco  Manual** 46 

This  is  a  nice  book  that  will  be  sure  to  be  read,  if  left  around 

where  the  boyM  get  hold  of  it,  and  any  boy  that  reads  it  will 
be  prettT  safe  from  the  tobacco  habit. 

BOOKS  SSPBOIALLT  FOR  BBE-KBEPERS. 
Postagb  [Price  without  postage. 

16    A  BCof  Bee  Culture.  Cloth 110 

Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson    50 

8    Amateur  Bee-keeper,  by  J.  W.  Rouse 28 

14    Bees  and  Bee-keeplngr,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

England.  Vol.  LI 2  38 

81 1  Same,  Vol.  n.§       r   2  79 

or,  $6.26  for  the  two,  postpaid. 

Bees  and  Honey,  by  T.  G.  Newman 90 

Cook's  New  Manual.    Cloth 116 

Dooiittle  on  Queen-Bearing 96 


Dzierzon  Theory    10 

Foul  Brood;  Its  Natural  History  and  Ra- 
tional Treatment 22 

Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine 05 

Langstroth  Revised  by  Ch.  Dadant  &  Son. .    1  10 

Qulnby's  New  Bee-Keeping 1  40 

Thirty  Years  Among  the  Bees,  by  H.  Alley  60 
Handling   Bees,  by  Langstroth.    Revised 

by  Dadant 08 

Bee-keeping  for  Profit,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  25 

The  Honey  Bee,  by  Thos.  William  Cowan. .  95 
British  Bee- Keeper's  Guide  Book,  by  Thos. 

William  Cowan,  BnglandS 40 

8  I  Merrybanks  and  His  Neighbor,  by  A.I.  Root  15 

4  I  Winter  Problem  in  Bee-keeping,  by  Pierce  46 

MISOELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  An  Egsr- Farm.  Stoddard**    46 

Amat^u  r  Photoarrapher's  Hand-book** 70 

5  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  by  Geo.  FInley  . .  85 
5  A  B  C  of  Strawherry  Ciilture**By T.  B.  Terry  35 
Probably  the  leading:  book  of  the  world  on  strawberries. 

3  I  A  BCof  Potato  Culture,  Terry** 85 

Thix  i8  T.  B.  T'Ti'y'H  first  and  motit  masterly  work.  The  book 
has  hai  an  enormuus  K&le.  and  han  been  leprinted  in  foreign 
languages.  When  we  are  thoroughly  converaant  with  friend 
Terry's  system  of  raising  potatoeH,  we  shall  be  ready  to  han- 
dle almost  any  farm  crop  KUcoeasfuUy.  It  hafi  48  pages  and  n 
Illustrations. 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings* 1  50 


I  Canary  Birds.  Paper, 60 

2  I  Celery  for  Profit,  by  T.  Grelner** 85 

The  first  really  full  and  complete  book  on  celery  culture,  at 
a  moderate  price,  that  we  have  had.  It  is  full  of  pictures, 
and  the  whole  thing  Is  made  so  plain  that  a  schoolboy  ought 
to  be  able  to  grow  paying  crops  at  once,  without  any  assis- 
tance exrept  from  the  book. 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring.      1  60 
Tnis  is.  perhape,  the  most  systematic,  oomprehensiTe.  and 

thorough   work  on   r '  * '-    -----     .      -    . 

friend  r'uller  here  tel 


.pe   culture  now  in   print ;  in    fact 

us  how,  by  easy  steps,  to  make  any 

grapevine  come  luto  the  work,  and  make  a  pleasant,  orderly 


■fiTJ 


appearance:  and  he  makes  it  as  attractive  as  a  piece  of  fic- 
tion; and  the  best  part  of  It  is,  that  you  get  g^reat  crope  of 
beautiful  grapes  during  almost  any  kind  of  aetuion.   We  nav^ 


tested  the  system,  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

8  1  Domestic  Economy,  by  I.  H.  Mayer,  M.  D.**  40 
Tnis  book  ought  to  save  at  least  the  money  it  costs,  each 
year,  in  every  household.  It  was  written  by  a  doctor,  and  on« 
who  has  made  the  matter  of  domestic  economy  a  life-study. 
The  regular  price  of  the  book  istl.OO;  but  by  taking  a  large 
lot  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  make  the  price  only  00  cts. 

I  Farming  For  Boys* 75 

'his  is  one  of  Joseph  Harris'  happiest  productions,  and  It 
ims  to  me  that  it  ought  to  make  rarm-Ufe  fascinating  to  any 


ought  to  make  farm-life  fascinating  to  any 

boy  who  has  any  sort  of  taste  for  gardening. 

7_[  Farm,  Gardening,  and  Seed-Growing** 90 

Tnis  is  by  Francis  Brill,  the  veteran  seed-grower,  anid  is  the 
only  book  on  gardening  that  I  am  aware  of  that  tells  how 
market«ardeners  and  seed-growers  raise  and  harvest  their 
own  seeds.    It  has  IflOpages. 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist** 140 

12  I  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  Henderson* 1  85 

While  "  Gardening  for  Profit  "is  written  with  a  view  of  mak 
Ing  gardening  pa  t.  it  tonohee  a  good  deal  on  the  pleasure  part; 
and^'Gardenlng  for  Pleasure  "  takes  up  this  matter  of  bet-^' 


^ing  Tour  homes  and  Improving  your  grounds  without  the 

special  point  in  view  of  making  money  out  of  It.    I  think ' 

of  you  wiU  need  this  if  you  get  **  Gardening  for  Profit.'* 


work  has  40A  pages  and  908  ifltistrations. 


Thif 


121  Gardening  for  Profit**  ._, 1  85 

Tne  latest  revisi 


revision  of  Peter  Henderson's  celebrated  work. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  before  been  put  in  print  has  done  so 
much  toward  making  marke^gardeolng  a  scleoee  and  a  fasci- 
nating industry.  Peter  Uendenon  stands  at  the  head,  without 
question,  although  we  have  many  other  books  on  these  rural 
employments.  If  you  can  get  but  one  book,  let  It  be  tite 
above.  It  has  970  pages  and  uS  cuts. 

I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,  Harris** ....  1  86 
This  is  Joseph  Harris'  best  and  happleet  effort.  Although  it 
goes  over  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Peter  Hendenos,  It 
particularly  emphasises  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soli  in 
preparing  your  groited ;  and  this  matter  of  adapting  It  to 
young  people  as  well  as  old  is  brought  out  In  a  most  happy 
vein.  If  your  children  have  any  sort  of  fancy  for  gardening  ft 
will  pay  you  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  book.  It  has  117 
pages  and  46  engravings. 

10 


Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Hendei«on** 76 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .    1  80 

Gregory  on  Cabbages;  paper* 86 

Gregory  on  Squashes;  paper* 86 

Gregory  on  Onions;  paper* S 

The  above  three  books,  by  our  friend  Gregory,  are  all  val- 
uable. The  book  on  squashes  especially  is  good  reading  fof 
almost  anybody,  whether  they  raise  squashee  or  not.  It  smkes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  success  In  almost  any  kind  of 
business. 

10  I  Greenhouse  Construction** 1  40 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Taft.  is  Jurt  out.  and  is  as  full  and  com- 
plete in  regard  to  the  butldiko  of  all  glass  etructuiits  as  Is  the 
next  book  in  regard  to  their  management.  Any  one  who 
builds  even  a  small  structure  for  plant-growing  tmdergiacs 
will  save  the  value  of  the  book  by  reading  it  narwnlly. 

15  I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay.** 1 » 

By  T.  Grelner.  This  is  a  new  book.  Just  out.and  it  gives  the 
most  explicit  and  full  directions  for  gardening  under  glasi  of 
any  book  in  the  world  Those  who  are  Interested  In  hot4Mdi. 
oo^d-f^ame^.  cold-greenhouses,  hot-houses  or  glass  stractnre* 
of  any  kind  for  the  growth  of  plants,  can  not  afford  to  be  with- 
out the  book. 

Handbo<>k  for  Lumt>ermen 06 

10    Houseluild  Conveniences 1  4U 

8  How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,  Green*  15 
10    How  to  Get  We  1  and  Keep  Well W 

An  expot<ition  of  the  Salisbury  system  of  curing  discaM  br 
the  "  lean  mean  diet." 

8  I  Injurious  Insects,  Cook 10 

10  I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*    14C 

This  book,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  is  almost  the  only  work 
on  this  matter  that  is  attracting  so  much  interest,  espedaUy 
recently.  Using  water  from  springs,  brooks,  or  windmills,  to 
take  the  place  of  rain,  during  our  great  droughts,  is  the  grsat 
problem  before  us  at  the  present  day.  The  book  has  171  page 
and  14S  cuts. 

3  I  Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush** * 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook .  This  was  written  in  the  spring  of  107  at 
my  request.    As  the  author  has.  perhaps,  one  of  the  flaest 

ugar-camps  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  being  an  enthusi- 
^tic  lover  of  all  farm  industries,  he  Is  better  fitted.  perhapMf 
handle  the  subject  tha  an  »ther  man.  The  book  is  wnttsn 
in  Prof.  Cook's  happy  styl  combining  wholeeome  moral  lei- 
sons  with  the  latest  and  beat  method  of  managing  to  get  th^ 
finest  syrup  and  maple  siwar,  with  the  leaat  possible  expenal 
ture  of^  cash  and  labor.  Everybody  who  makes  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses wants  the  sugar-book.    It  has  M  pages  and  65  enta 
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OLEAKINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

LEstablished  in  1878.1 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Hooey,  and  Home  loterests. 

Published  Semi-monthly  bj 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,    -      -    Medina,  Ohio. 


▲.  L  BOOT,  Sditor  of  the  Horn*  and  O&rdeninff  DepartmenlB. 

£.  R.  ROOT.  Editor  of  the  Apicultural  Departments. 

J.  T.  OALVEBT,  Businetw  Manager. 


Terms.  $L00  per  annum:  two  years,  91.80;  three 
years,  Ci.60;  live  years.  83.76,  in  advance;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address,  91.8U;  tliree  copies,  9s.60;  five 
copies,  83.76.  The  terms  apply  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  To  all  other  countries  48  cents 
per  year  extra  for  posta^re. 

Discontinuances.  The  Journal  is  sen  until  orders 
are  received  io«  its  discontinuance.  We  give  notice 
just  before  the  subscription  expires,  anu  further 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishinsr  his  journal 
discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  onoe; 
otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his  Jouiv 
nal  continued,  And  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
wno  does  not  like  this  plan  may  have  his  journal 
•topped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  makiner  tliis  re- 
quest when  ordering. 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secnre  5ab8criptions.  Olubs 
to  different  postofficee,  90  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
poetofflce,  75  cents  eucii,  providing  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  than  8i.UU  each,  nor  adver- 
tised for  less  than  81.00.  In  other  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  sobcitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tiona  in  his  own  locality,  may  retain  26  cents  for 
every  name  taken  for  81.00;  but  at  least  half  the 
names  so  secured  must  be  new,  and  oash  must  ao- 
oompany  order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  send  no  recf.pt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  that  the  money  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  date  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  floney.  Tou  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
avaiUible,  by  reg-istered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  si^n  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft. 
If  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Oo.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Oiar  ResponslbUity ;  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thoosaod  Now  Out. 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
■**  tainingto  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  L  Root,  with  largo  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  Illus- 
trated by  over  800  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  by 
mail,  $1.25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  wiU  club  It  with  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List* 

We  will  send  Glbaninos  with—  ««  ^- 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly (ILOO)  8Lil 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  monthly (L(Xh  'LTi 

American  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .60)  L« 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  monthly (LOO)  LTi 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  hw 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly a.W)  2.00 

AH  of  the  above  journals o,(n 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly ($1.00)  a» 

American  QardeninfiT,  weekly (LOO)  I^ 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)  LW 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (1.00)  L75 

Form  Journal,  monthly.  »* (.80)  LIO 

AKri'ijlJural  EritomiM,  moQthly (.60)   13) 

8ci'-tilJf]r:  Axtit-n-Mci,  Wt^i^kly. (8.00)    tli 

Olii..^  1-unjii-r,  vvrH.'kJy (l.OO)    L75 

MiiiJii^ftui  Fiiriiier,  wuckly (1.00)    LW 

NatsoEitil  i5i'^:k]n:LH&  Fiu^or,  weekly (L60)  J.00 

CoujiHy  G<^Mtl(/iij,jiiK  wftfibly . , (2.60)  $.00 

Laclj^^'  UcirrMj  JiHiinaUnuiuthly (1.00)   LW 

Sundfi)  .^.luK^ITim-is*  wet'kly (L60)   LW 

Tin  (i[»l<ii  II  Hull ,  \vtM.^kly..,, (S.O0)  2.00 

Dr:  1  i  1 1 :  t^t>  Li  n  4  i  Fii  ri  a  J  mi  rii  uJ,  monthl  y (1.00)  LIS 

Farj.  iri>.>|onltily (LOO)   LW 

MjirkfUi[inli  n  iind  Tmckor.  montlily....(  .60)   LJ 

Tb-  Puuliry  Wt^rlil,  mctntbly. (  .50)   L» 

AiiK  rk an  Piiuiiry  JournaJ*  montlily (  .60)   L» 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly (  .26)    L15 

lA  ttuvr  rcite^  irwhule  all  ftmUiije  in  V.  S.  and  Canada.\ 
Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  (George  St.,  Sidney,  New 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones,  GkxJdna.  (^eensland,  and 
T.  L.  Chambers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Glsakimqs  at  6  shillings,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


HoneyLabels 


Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kincis  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee»keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Priotioi:  FaciUties, 
SkUled  Workmen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  outs  of  bee-keep- 
ers* supplies,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 

^.a^pUoatto^OOl^^ 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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August  18.  Honey  harvest  never  entirely 
stopped  yet,  but  I  think  It's  aboot  done  now. 

Apples  are  abundant  in  this  region.  That 
means  a  bad  fall  for  bees.    Clder-mllls. 

The  new  woman  will  be  after  Bro.  Hasty, 
who  talks  in  Review  about  '*  combs  manned 
with  bees." 

Mt  acbe  op  ALstKE  has,  August  19,  a  second 
crop  fully  equal  to  the  first,  with,  I  think,  more 
bees  on  it. 

Glad  to  see  A.  I.  Root  is  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  An  ti -saloon  League.  Needs 
^ood  lumber  in  that  board. 

I  WAS  AFRAID  Queeus  might  go  into  sections 
more  with  thick  top- bars  than  with  honey- 
boards,  but  my  fears  have  not  been  realized 
this  summer. 

CowAN*8  British  Bee-keeper's  Guide-book 
has  had  such  a  run  that  the  thirtieth  thousand 
is  now  out.  No  other  bee- book  has  ever  been 
translated  into  so  many  languages. 

I'M  LOOKING  with  much  interest  for  the  re- 
plies to  those  questions  sent  to  honey-dealers, 
as  also  the  ones  sent  to  producers,  p.  610.  Good 
scheme.    [See  replies  in  another  column.— Ed.] 

Hutchinson  says  he  has  never  experienced 
the  difiBculty  T.  H.  Kloer  has  through  queens 
leaving  nuclei  after  being  taken  from  full  colo- 
nies. I  have,  and  I'll  venture  the  guess  that 
Mr.  Kloer's  nuclei  are  too  weak. 

I  don't  know  of  a  buckwheat-field  within 
reach  of  my  bees,  but  I've  had  several  buck- 
wheat swarms— something  very  unusual  with 
me.  Or  would  you  call  it  a  buckwheat  swarm 
when  it  comes  in  the  middle  of  August? 

And  now  it's  Rambler,  in  The  Pacific  Bee 
Journal,  who  repeats  the— the— mistake  that  I 
oppose  shipping  honey  east  from  California.  I 
hope  he  will  have  his  usual    manliness,  and 


make  the  proper  correction  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  error.  Some  others  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten to  do  so. 

What  assumption  on  the  part  of  A.  I.  Root 
to  interpolate  the  word  "pleasant"  in  that 
classic  line. 

And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  0-hi-o. 

That's  the  way  we  boys  and  girls  sang  it  in 
Pennsylvania  when  "going  west"  meant  going 
to  Ohio. 

Electbopoisb,  as  mentioned  on  page  617,  is 
reduced  from  $25  to  $10;  but  it  should  have 
been  added  that  it's  only  for  a  time— just  to 
introduce  it,  you  know.  Now's  the  chance  for 
us  all  to  make  a  fortune— buy  at  $10,  wait  for 
the  rise,  then  sell  at  $25.  Wonder  how  many  it 
will  be  safe  for  me  to  invest  in. 

V-shaped  selp- spacers  are  not  among  the 
things  I've  monkeyed  with  lately,  friend  Corey 
(p.  600).  NoV-shape  for  me.  I  want  a  nail 
with  a  head  }{  inch  thick  and  ^  across.  The 
editor  wants  my  order  for  several  thousand 
pounds  at  $1  a  pound,  but  I  wantonly  10 pounds 
at  that  price.  Please  send  the  10  pounds  by 
express,  Mr.  Editor. 

"  I  pully  believe  that,  by  some  means,  we 
shall  yet  find  some  profitable  method  of  pre- 
venting swarming,"  says  the  editor  of  Review, 
That  sounds  a  good  deal  better,  W.  Z.,  than 
when  you  talk  about  no  further  advance  to  be 
made  in  bee-keeping.  [Just  what  I  have  been 
saying  too,  and  I  did  not  know  that  my  brother- 
editor  had  been  voicing  the  same  sentiment. 
"Great  minds  run,"  etc.— Ed.] 

Friend  Coooshall  wants  me  to  save  order- 
ing that  1000  pounds  of  special  nails,  by  using 
small  staples  for  frame-spacers;  but  the  staples 
when  crowded  would  be  buried  in  the  wood. 
G  W.  Peirle  comes  very  close  to  the  mark  by 
using,  in  place  of  the  desired  nail-heads,  little 
cylinders  of  wood  H  In*  wide  and  ^  long,  driv- 
ing wire  nails  through  them,  and  having  a 
furniture-nail  to  space  the  end  of  the  top- bar. 
[If  I  am  not  mistaken,  doctor,  1000  such  nails, 
to  say  nothing  of  pounds,  would  be  more  than 
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yoQ  would  pot  into  actui^l  use.  We  could  turn 
out  100  in  a  lathe,  and  these  would  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  try  them  in  ISf  eight-frame  hives. 
I  have  been  trying  something  very  similar,  and 
did  not  like  it  a  little  bit;  but  why,  I  can  not 
explain.  If  you  will  whittle  out  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  file  a  piece  of  metal  Just  exactly  as 
you  want  it,  we  will  make  100  for  you.— Ed. J 

What  you  say  on  p.  614,  friend  Boot,  makes 
me  wonder  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  low 
grade  of  morals  generally  prevailing  as  to  steal- 
ing any  thing  to  eat.  Thousands  who  would 
never  think  of  stealing  five  or  ten  cents  in 
money  have  no  compunctions  about  taking— 
they  don't  seem  to  think  of  it  as  stealing— five 
or  ten  cents'  worth  of  fruit  or  honey;  and  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  a  colony  of  bees  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  little  honey  is  only  a ''  Joke.** 

Thb  AYEBAes  WEIGHT  of  a  prime  swarm, 
aooording  to  J.  M.  S.,  In  Amerioan  Bee  Journal, 
who  weighed  all  his  swarms  for  two  years,  is  6 
pounds,  the  heavieei  being  8  and  the  lightest 
S^  pounds.  Second  swarms  averaged  3  pounds. 
These  were  from  eight-frame  hives.  [Quite  a 
number  of  years  ago  we  bought  swarms  of  the 
farmers  at  so  much  a  pound.  The  bees  were 
brought  in  their  hiving-boxes  or  hives  Just  as 
they  had  been  shaken  from  the  limb.  Boxes, 
bees,  and  all  were  weighed  on  accurate  scales, 
the  bees  dumped  out,  and  then  the  box  re- 
weighed  to  get  the  weight  of  the  bees.  The 
bigger  the  swarm,  the  more  we  had  to  pay; 
and  there  was  never  any  "kick**  on  either  side 
as  to  the  price  of  a  certain  swarm,  as  the  scales 
settled  it.  We  bought  in  all  something  like  50 
swarms  that  Fea^n.  and,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  weights  corresponded  very 
closely  with  those  you  have  Just  given.— Ed.] 

Say,  Ernest,  you  keep  out  from  between 
Skylark  and  me  or  youMl  get  hurt.  So  you 
don*t  understand  how  I  can  *'  separate  sections 
from  the  wood."  Well,  V\\  tell  you.  I  take  a 
knife  and  I  cut  all  around  the  section  of  honey, 
lifting  off  the  wooden  section  and  leaving  the 
section  of  honey  on  the  plate,  thus  '*  separating 
the  section  from  the  wood.**  ThaVs  the  way 
we  call  things  at  Marengo;  how  do  you  call 
them  at  Medina  ?  Isn*t  it  a  '*  section  of  honey  '* 
you  have  on  the  table?  and  i8n*t  the  wood  sep- 
arated before  it*s  put  on  the  table?  ^  [In  using 
the  term  section  we  sometimes  mean  the  wood 
and  the  honey,  but  never  for  the  honey  alone. 
The  term  section  more  often  applies  to  wood 
that  surrounds  the  honey.  Yes,  sir,  we  sepa- 
rate the  section  of  honey  from  the  wood 
around  it  Just  as  yon  do;  but  we  always  refer 
to  it  as  cutting  the  honey  out  of  the  section.— 
Ed] 

When  I  rbad  p.  617  I  went  right  straight 
and  put  a  pan  of  salt  into  one  of  our  cisterns 
that  hasn't  been  used  for  some  time  because  of 
its  bad  smell.    We'll  see  what  the  salt  will  do. 


But  I  don*t  propose  to  stir  it  with  any  aerating 
pump,  for  that  alone  ought  to  sweeten  It. 
[Fire-insurance  men  in  many  cases  recommend 
barrels  of  water  standing  upon  the  different 
floors  of  factory  buildings.  Salt  is  often  rec- 
ommended to  keep  the  water  sweet.  A  few 
days  ago  the  boys  reported  that  our  barrels  of 
water  were  *' smelling  awful  bad,*'  and  they 
wanted  me  to  come  up  and  take  a  smell.  I 
then  remembered  that  we  had  not  complied 
with  the  directions  in  putting  in  salt,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  a  little  better,  carbonate  of  soda. 
But,  say;  those  barrels  of  water  without  any 
salt  in  them,  as  they  had  stood  two  or  three 
weeks,  did  sm^ll  "  awful  bad,'*  and  no  mistake. 
They  have  been  **  doctored  **.and  are  now  keep- 
ing nice  and  sweet.  If  it  works  well  on  a  small 
scale,  why  shouldn't  it  on  a  large?  Bat  I 
wouldn't  recommend  carbonate  of  soda  for  cis- 
tems.- Ed.] 

The  veterans  are  beginning  to  go.  Comeil 
and  Pringle  in  Canada,  and  now  B.  Taylor  on 
this  side.  We'll  mtss  them  all.  Who'll  go 
next?  [Yes,  and  a  couple  more  would  have 
gone  had  it  not  been  for  the  Salisbury  treat- 
ment. One  of  his  patients  talked  beef  diet  to 
B.  Taylor.  If  he  had  gone  on  to  it,  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  alive  to-day,  old  as  he  was. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Pringle  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  a  vegetarian  diet;  and  he  too,  I  believe, 
might  have  been  numbered  with  the  living  had 
he  believed  as  thoroughly  in  the  Salisbury 
treatment.  While  I  do  not  call  myself  a  vet- 
eran, nor  place  myself  alongside  these  names,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  never  enjoyed  better  health 
than  to-day.  Yesterday  a  bee-keeper  who  met 
me  two  years  ago  at  the  Toledo  convention 
said  he  would  have  hardly  known  me,  as  I 
had  fllled  out  so  much  and  looked  so  much 
better.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I  went  home  and 
told  my  folks  that  I  did  not  believe  Ernest 
would  live  very  long;  but  now,"  he  continued, 
**  you  look  so  well  and  strong."  I  am  not  on 
the  diet  now;  but  when  I  do  not  feel  Just  riffht. 
back  I  go  on  to  the  diet,  and  out  I  come  from 
my  slight  indisposition.  My  own  experience  is 
only  a  repetition  of  A.  I.  R.*s,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's, 
Harry  Lathrop's,  and  quite  a  number  of  others* 
who  are  known  personally  to  me  but  not  to  the 
bee  keeping  world.— EId.] 

R.  L.  Taylor  says  in  Review,  "Not  more 
than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  Uie  colonies  did  any 
thing  at  all  In  the  supers  before  casting  i^warms, 
and  many  did  not  wait  to  fill  the  combs  In  the 
brood-nest."  There  It  is  again.  Lots  of  room 
seems  to  work  for  the  Dad  ants  but  not  for 
everybody  else.  [Giving  lots  of  room,  a  la 
Dadants,  works  nicely  with  us;  but  I  want  to 
say  that  I  find  that  empty  combs  in  a  single 
eight  frame  brood -nest  do  not  necessarily  act 
as  a  preventive  of  swarming;  but  where  we 
have  had  two  eight- frame  brood-nests,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  making  a  capacity  of  more 
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than  one  of  Dadant's  large  hives,  even  If  those 
two  hives  were  tolerably  well  filled  with  brood 
and  honey,  there  has  been  very  little  if  any 
swarming;  bnt  wherever  possible  we  try  to 
arrange  to  have  a  set  of  extractlng-combs  un 
one  of  these  double  stories.  Having  such  I 
would  almost  guarantee  that  there  would  be 
no  swarming,  either  at  Mr.  Taylor's  or  at  your 
place.  It  is  not  so  much,  then,  empty  combs  in 
a  smcUl  brood -nest  as  it  is  In  .having  a  large 
amount  of  hive  capacity;  and  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  a  large  amount  of  brood  with  lots  of  bees 
tends  rather  to  contentment,  so  far  as  other 
quarters  are  concerned,  than  otherwise,  provid- 
ing that  they  are  in  a  large  hive;  but  this  large 
amount  of  brood  and  bees  must  be  in  a  good- 
sized  hive.— Bd.] 


A  NEW  UNION  AND   HONST  BX0EULN6B. 

The  North  American  meets  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber next.  This  is  Just  the  chance  you  want  to 
form  and  organize  a  new  union  and  honey  ex- 
change—national in  every  respect.  There  will 
be  present  a  large  number  of  bee-keepers— men 
of  national  reputation,  almost  equal  to  myself, 
and  you  will  not  get  such  a  body  together  soon 
again.  Take  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Union  and  add  ample  power  to  protect  bee- 
keepers in  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  call- 
ing—power to  fight  adulteration  in  the  legis- 
lative halls,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  streets. 
This  question  of  adulteration  overtops  all 
others  that  confront  us  at  the  present  time. 
Every  thing  else  dwindles  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance before  it.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  we 
have  to  fight.  One  man  or  a  few  men  can  do 
nothing;  but  a  great  organized  body,  cemented 
together  by  mutual  interests  and  a  common 
objective  point,  would  be  invincible  in  plead- 
ing for  the  right  in  the  legislative  hall  or  in  a 
court  of  Justice.  This  hydra-headed  monster. 
Adulteration,  that  has  started  up  in  our  path, 
is  the  only  one  that  bids  fair  at  the  present  time 
to  destroy  us  in  the  end.  Its  utter  destruction 
and  annihilation  is  our  only  salvation.  "Is 
life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet*'  that  we  will 
stand  idly  here  and  allow  our  enemy  to  sweep 
over  us,  carrying  every  thing  before  him  ?  No! 
a  thousand  times  no!  I  don't  want  to  say  any 
thing  against  the  little  Union,  and  I  won't; 
but  I  have  examined  it  with  my  little  micro- 
scope, and  it  appears  to  watch  that  $700  very 
mach  as  a  little  bulldog  watches  a  bone  that 
he  has  laid  away  for  future  use.  A  national 
union  and  honey  exchange  would  soon  absorb 
it,  for  the  members  of  the  Union,  as  it  is,  would 


see  that  they  could  get  much  more  protection 
in  the  new  organization.  This  institution 
would  be  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberty— the 
fortress  from  which  would  belch  forth  the 
thunder  of  our  cannon  on  evil-doers— a  protec- 
tion and  a  defense  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the 
expense  of  it.  I  hate  expanses.  A  man  would 
actually  make  money  by  his  membership.  Can 
you  buy  $100  worth  of  supplies  as  cheap  as  you 
can  buy  35  carloads?  Well,  that  is  exactly 
what  this  union  and  exchange  would  do— buy 
in  large  lots  and  sell  to  members  at  cost,  plus 
expense  of  handling.  To  outsiders  it  might  sell 
at  a  fair  profit,  benefiting  even  them.  Any 
bee-keeper  would  make  much  more  than  his 
outlay  for  membership  by  belonging  to  it. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  great  and 
paramount  object  of  having  your  honey  han- 
dled honestly.  It  would  be  no  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, where  a  few  men  can  get  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  £2very  man  would  be  Just 
as  good  as  another,  and  a  great  deal  better. 
This  institution  would  eventually  control  the 
honey  market,  and  get  much  better  prices  for 
our  product.  Thousands  would  flocK  into  it, 
for  they  can  see  they  would  be  making  money 
by  it.  If  a  man  can  see  he  is  losing  money  by 
staying  out,  how  long  will  he  stay  there?  If 
they  can  see,  as  they  will  see,  that  it  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  free  lunch  to  be  in,  won't  they  tumble 
in  pellmell?  8ome  say  we  are  talking  too 
much;  that  action  is  what  is  wanted,  and  then 
they  go  on  and  talk  a  good  deal  more.  Well, 
why  don't  they  act— take  tue  lead  without  talk? 
the  fact  is,  no  one  seems  willing  to  make  a 
leader  of  himself.  But  now  a  great  body  of 
leading  bee-keepers  is  about  to  come  together 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  it  Is  to  them  we  must 
look  if  any  thing  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
present  time.  Turn  the  North  American,  with 
its  present  membership,  into  a  new  '*  Union  and 
Honey  Exchange,"  and  in  three  months  there 
will  be  1000  names  on  its  rolls,  and  it  will  in- 
crease so  fast  that  the  little  Union  will  march 
up  to  its  treasury  and  cast  in  its  little  trifle  of 
$700.  Let  the  headquarters  be  at  Chicago,  the 
hotbed  and  sink  of  adulteration.  First  fight 
for  pure- food  laws,  and  then  fight  to  get  them 
executed,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
hydra-headed  monster  is  laid  low  in  the  dust. 

A  GREAT  DISCOVERT. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  struck  it  rich.  I  thought 
I  ought  to  tell  this  at  once,  and  unfold  to  all 
beedom  this  unthoughtof  discovery.  But  it 
might  be  too  much  of  a  shock;  and  then  again 
some  of  you  will  not  be  satisfied.  You  will 
want  to  breed  off  its  tail  and  Its  wings,  while 
others  will  want  to  breed  out  the  swarming 
fever;  and  yet,  how  do  I  know  I  shall  get  an- 
other chance?  "We  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth."  This  great  truth  was  in- 
delibly fixed  in  my  memory  by  the  "stop  short 
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never  to  go  again  "  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I  had 
known  him  for  three  long  days  and  nights  as 
an  exemplary  citizen  and  a  pattern  to  the  rising 
generation.  In  talcing  a  walk  to  the  next  town 
he  found  a  rope  and  took  it  with  him.  He 
didn*t  know  that  a  horse  had  hitched  himself 
to  it  until  after  he  sold  the  rope  for  150.  Then 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry  raised,  and  in  15  min- 
utes my  friend  found  himself  at  the  other  end 
of  the  rope,  dancing  on  this  delicious  climate. 
He  didn't  know  ''  what  a  day  would  bring 
forth.''  What  a  blessed  thing  is  climate,  any- 
way! 


by  California  honey,  except  occasional  seasons. 
Its  absence  should  favorably  affect  our  markets. 
6.  Receipts  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and 
a  surplus  of  fruit  causes  moderate  demand  as 
yet,  although  perhaps  slowly  increasing. 

Battbbson  &  Co. 


THE   HOHST  KABKET   OF   THE   UHITED 
STATES  FOB  1896. 


pointers  on  putting  up  honky,  from  honey- 
men;  proper  size  and  shape  op  ship- 
ping-cases',  preferred  weight  of 
sections;  best  time  of  selling, 
and  extent  of  the  honey 

RECEIPTS  so  FAR. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  last  issue, 
I  called  for  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  pro- 
pounded to  commission  men  and  honey-buyers, 
who  render  us  regularly  honey  quotations  in 
our  Honey  Column  in  Gleanings.  The  an- 
swers from  the  various  honey-men  are  now  all 
or  nearly  all  in;  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
matter  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
No  bee-keeper  who  expects  to  send  his  honey 
away  to  market  can  afford  to  do  so  without 
first  reading  qver  these  replies.  To  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  looking  back  to  our  last 
issue  to  the  set  of  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded, I  reproduce  them  here.— Ed. J 

1.  What  style  and  size  of  shipping-case  is  best 
suited  for  your  market  ? 

2.  What  style  of  package  for  ejitracted  honey  in 
bulk->that  is,  whether  square  cans  or  barrels  and 
kegs? 

3.  What  weight  of  sections  seems  to  sell  best  ? 

i.  What  time  in  the  year  do  you  secure  the  best 
prices? 

5.  What  effect  will  the  absence  of  Oalifornia  hon- 
ey have  on  the  price  of  Eastern  honey  ? 

0.  From  your  receipts  ho  far  of  honey,  how  does 
this  season  compaie  with  that  of  last  year  ? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10. 

1.  Best  white  comb  honey  should  be  only  in 
20 -lb.  cases  of  twenty  1-lb.  combs  each  as  near- 
ly as  can  be,  and  to  run  under  20  lbs.  net  rather 
than  over,  and  the  cases  with  two  glass  fronts, 
but  no  glass  on  the  comb  frames. 

2.  Extracted  should  be  In  1  or  2  lb.  tin  cans, 
same  as  canned  goods,  as  they  can  then  be 
readily  retailed  to  consumers. 

3.  One-pound  combs,  light  weight,  or  not  to 
exceed  1  lb.,  sell  best. 

4.  Honey  sells  best  usually,  from  September 
to  December,  and  drags  some  at  other  times. 

5.  Buffalo  has  never  been  seriously  affected 


1.  12-Ib.,  3  row. 

2.  Square  cans. 

3.  One-pound. 

4.  Fall. 

5.  Can't  tell. 

6.  Much  better. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  8. 


M.  II.  Hunt. 


Boston,  Mass..  /  ug.  8. 

1.  Neat  new  bass  wood,  20  combs,  isui  20  lbs. 
net;  two-thirds  cartons,  one- third  glass  fronts. 

2.  Five-gallon  square  cans. 

3.  One-pound,  but  not  ov.   . 

4.  Sept.  1st  to  Jan.  Ist. 

5.  Very  little,  as  eastern  honey  is  plentiful. 

6.  About  the  same. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co. 


Kansas  City,  Mo..  Aug.  10. 

1.  We  prefer  the  24  sections,  single  tier. 

2.  The  square  cans,  and  barrels  or  kegs  for 
cheap  grade  of  honey. 

3.  Some  dealers   prefer  light  sections,  and 
some  full  weight. 

4.  In  the  fall. 

5.  Will  have  a  tendency  to  make  prices  firmer. 

6.  Our  receipts  are  lighter  this  year  than  they 
were  last,  up  to  this  time. 

C.  C.  Clemons  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  14. 

1.  24-lb.  single  tier,  glasy  one  side. 

2.  For  grocer  trade,  5- lb.  round  cans;  for 
manufacturers,  kegs. 

3.  One  pound,  full  weight. 

4.  Oc*.tot>er  and  November. 

5.  None  whatever;  cheaper  this  year  than 
ever. 

I  do  not  class  myself  as  a  commission  man. 
I  always  feel  sorry  when  I  hear  of  any  goods 
being  consigned  to  me.  I  desire  to  buy  out- 
right, and  desire  to  quote  market  so  goods  will 
be  offered  to  me.  Wm.  A.  Ssl^er. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Aug.  8. 

1.  We  think  that  large  cases  for  shipping 
comb  honey  to  hold,  say,  eighteen  24-lb.  sec- 
tions, is  perhaps  the  best  arrangement  that  has 
come  under  our  observation  and  experience. 
By  all  means  avoid  mis^cellaneous  boxes.  Have 
uniform  sizes  all  around. 

2.  Square  tin  cans  holding  five  gallons,  or 
about  60  lbs.  each,  packed  two  to  the  wooden 
case,  with  a  wooden  partition  between,  strong 
tinware,  and  good  cases,  by  all  means. 

3.  One-pound  sections. 

4.  October.  November,  and  December  for 
comb;  and  these  months,  with  the  early  spring 
months  added,  for  extracted. 

5.  The  failure  of  the  California  crop  will  ena- 
ble Eastern  producers  to  market  their  stocks  at 
better  prices.  Still,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
honey. 

6.  Our  receipts  of  local-grown  comb  honey 
this  year  have  already  been  numerous,  and  are 
of  a  much  better  quality  than  those  we  have 
had  in  previous  years.  There  is  in  this  section 
of  the  country  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
method  of  producing,  packing,  grading,  and 
shipping  honey,  which  promises  well  (or  the 
future.  The  flavor  of  tnis  yearns  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Northern  Iowa  honey  is  unu- 
sually good.  Digitized      S.  H.  HaiX<&  Co. 
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St.  Loals,  Mo..  Aug.  10. 

1.  Cases  with  glass  fronto,  24  to  36  lbs. 

2.  Choice   white  Id  cans,   either  Jacket  or 
square;  common  and  amber  in  barrels. 

3.  One -pound. 

4.  First  of  October  to  first  of  January. 

5.  Should  tend  to  stiffen   prices.    There  Is 

Suite  a  good  deal  of  old  California  in  our  mar- 
et. 

6.  Receipts  are  lighter. 

Wkstcott  Commission  Co. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  8. 

1.  Slngle-story  cases,  10, 20,  and  30  lbs.  each. 

2.  Either  or  all  kinds  of  packages  named 
mostly  preferred;  kegs  and  60- lb.  cans  and 
half- barrels  for  white  honey;  dark  honey  in 
barrels  and  half-barrels. 

3.  One-pound  sections,  almost  invariably. 

4.  There  is  no  regular  rule;  usually  early 
shipments  in  September. 

5.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  improve  values. 

6.  The  receipts  have  been  more  and  earlier, 
for  new.  A.  V.  Bishop  &  Co. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  7. 

1.  Cases  containing  24  sections  of  about  20  to 
22  lbs.  weight.  ^ 

2.  Packages  for  extracted  honey,  square  cans 
holdinff  about  60  lbs. 

3.  Weight  of  sections  should  be  a  little  less 
than  one  pound. 

4.  We  get  the  best  prices  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, but  sell  more  goods  in  December  and 
January. 

5.  We  do  not  think  the  absence  of  California 
honey  will  have  very  much  effect. 

6.  Receipts  of  honey  so  far  have  been  more 
than  last  year  up  to  this  time. 

Williams  Bros. 

Denver,  Col.,  Aug.  10. 

1.  For  comb  honey,  a  double-tier  24-lb.  ship- 
ping-case. 

2.  For  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  cans,  two  in 
case. 

3.  Full-weignt  sections,  16  oz.  to  lb.,  sell  best 
(letol). 

4.  We  get  the  best  prices  in  the  early  spring 
months. 

5.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  us  better 
prices  and  sales. 

6.  Our  honey  receipts  so  far  are  lighter  than 
last  year.  R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbbe. 


Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  8, 1896. 

1.  12  and  24  lb. 

2.  60-lb.  cans  and  barrels. 

3.  Sections  weighing  not  to  exceed  16  ounces 
and  not  less  than  15. 

4.  September  and  October. 

5.  All  commodities  are  extremely  low  this 
year — pork,  grain,  potatoes,  apples,  butter,  and 
eggs  and  dried  fruits.  We  believe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  doesn*t  warrant  high  prices 
on  comb  honey.  We  will  endeavor  to  hold  our 
market  on  fancy  white  1-lb.  sections  at  15c  per 
lb.  We  can  not  predict  at  this  writing,  but  will 
be  in  position  to  answer  this  question  about 
September  1. 

6.  Our  receipts  this  year  far  surpass  any  oth- 
er year  as  to  quality.  We  will  say  the  quality 
Is  excellent.    The  shipping -cases  are  perfect. 

S.  T.  Fish  &  Co. 


Riverside,  Cal.,  Aug.  10. 
1.  24-lb.   shipping-cases  are  what  the  trade 
asks  for,  for  comb  honey;  5 -gallon  square  cans 
are  cheaper,  and  best  package  we  have  for  ex- 
tracted honey  in  California. 


2.  Buyers  of  comb  honey  frequently  stipulate 
that  sections  shall  not  weigh  more  than  one 
pound. 

3.  I  would  advocate  the  uniform  use  of  IK 
sections,  and  that  producers  always  use  sepa- 
rators. 

4.  The  time  of  year  in  which  best  prices  are 
realized  depends  altogether  on  the  extent  of  the 
crop,  both  in  the  year  in  which  selling  is  done 
and  the  year  previous.  We  realized  best  prices 
in  California  in  July  of  last  year,  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  eastern  crop  the  year  be- 
fore. This  season,  when  light  crop  follows 
large  one,  best  prices  will  be  realized  later. 

5  Eastern  honey  should  be  hiffher. 

6.  Honey  crop  in  California  for  1896  will  be 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1895.  There  will 
not  be  one  car  of  honey  made  in  California  from 
wild  forage-plants.  B.  F.  Bbooks. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  11. 

1.  We  prefer  a  package  containing  25  to  30 
lbs.  honey,  in  short  1-lb.  packages. 

2.  We  nave  had  very  little  to  do  with  ex- 
tracted honey,  therefore  we  could  not  eive  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  We  do 
not  handle  sufiSclent  to  quote  on. 

3.  Answered  in  No.  1.  Short  pounds  sell  best 
in  this  market. 

4.  From  the  latter  part  of  August  to  the  first 
of  January  we  have  our  best  market,  although 
we  have  had  a  very  nice  trade  from  January 
1st  until  April  1st  in  some  seasons,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  other  things  in  the  market  at  the 
time  that  tend  to  take  away  the  sale  of  honey. 

5.  We  have  had  very  little  California  honey 
in  this  market,  therefore  do  not  know  how  it 
would  affect  the  sale  of  York  State  honey. 

6.  We  can  not  give  you  any  answer  that  will 
be  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  you,  aS  the  season 
has  not  yet  commenced  for  honey,  and  will  not 
for  about  two  weeks  as  yet.  We  expect  to  have 
a  very  satisfactory  sale  of  honey  this  fall,  and 
no  doubt  we  shall  have  a  very  nice  market. 

PeBKINS  &  HA.TCH. 


New  York,  Aug.  10. 

1.  Single-tier,  holding  24  one-pound  sections. 

2.  California  and  Arizona,  in  60-lb.  cans,  2  in 
case;  southern  and  western,  in  barrels  and 
half-barrels;  New  York  State  and  Eastern,  in 
kegs.  The  trade  being  accustomed  to  these 
packages,  we  would  not  favor  changing  them. 

3.  One-pound  section  only,  light  weight  al- 
ways.   No  demand  for  any  other  size  or  weight. 

4.  For  comb  honey,  during  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  part  of  November.  Extracted  selling 
all  the  year,  will  depend  on  supply  and  demand. 

5.  There  is  no  total  absence  of  California 
honey;  besides,  quite  a  lot  was  carried  over. 
Last  year's  crop  of  California  honey  was  very 
large,  while  in  all  other  producing  centers  it 
was  very  light.  This  year  it  is  the  reverse, 
large  crop  all  over  excepting  California.  The 
competition  of  California,  therefore,  being  nom- 
inal, fair  prices  should  be  obtainable  for  east- 
ern and  western  honey.  If  the  crop  of  Califor- 
nia had  turned  out  as  large  as  that  of  last  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  prices  would  have  gone 
still  lower  than  those  of  last  year. 

6.  Receipts  from  the  South  have  been  much 
larger  than  those  of  last  season.  No  receipts 
from  other  centers  as  yet. 

HiLDRETH  Bros.  *fe  Segelken. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug.  10. 

1.  Glassed  cases  holding  12,  20,  or  24  lb.  sec- 
tions, no  difference  whether  single  or  double 
tier,  are  most  popular. 

2.  Barrels,   half-barrefe^H%>'94^^«t¥CJ<l^^^^ 
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60-lb.  tin  cans  are  alike  acceptable  to  maDo- 
factarers. 

3.  One  poond  light. 

4.  When  new  honey  comes  in  first. 

5.  None  whatever  these  close  times.  Nothing 
can  be  sold  at  a  high  price. 

6.  Our  receipts  so  far  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  large  this  year  as  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time.  Chas.  F.  Muth  <&  Son. 


THE  ACCEPTED  RUUES  OF  GBADINO  CBITICI8ED; 
A  MODIFICATION  PROPOSED. 

Friend  Boot :--My  aversion  grows  against 
the  *'  Rules  of  Grading  "  the  longer  I  am  writing 
market  reports.  Almost  every  quotation  made 
according  to  the  rules,  since  their  existence, 
was  erroneous,  because  not  a  dealer  bad  the 
quality  he  was  quoting  on.  Such  is  the  case  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  I  call  on  practical  honey- 
producers  and  dealers  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness to  say  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  In 
all  my  dealings,  one  carload  only  of  comb  honey, 
from  Colorado,  came  into  my  possession  which 
came  near  the  standard  described  under  '*Fancy 
White."  A  perfect  lot  of  comb  honey  is  a  rari- 
ty, and  all  we  do  have  should  be  called  by  its 
proper  name  as  nearly  as  possible. 

All  comb  honey  should  be  white.  The  more 
Its  color  varies  from  white,  the  lower  its  grade 
and  the  more  unsatisfactory  its  sale.  We  don't 
improve  the  quality  any  by  calling  it  *•  Fancy 
Amber;"  and  what  **  fancy "  is  there  on  dark 
comb  honey  ? 

Whoever  puts  on  the  market  unsightly  honey, 
be  it  white,  amber,  or  dark,  does  not  under- 
stand his  business.  He  gets  into  trouble  with 
his  consignee;  and  if  doesn't,  then  his  consignee 
loses  money.  We  are  not  yet  done  taking  un- 
sightly combs  from  the  cases  of  last  year's 
shipments  and— throwing  them  into  the  render- 
ing-buckets. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  rules  for  grad- 
ing: 

Fancy  white  comb  honey,  as  per  present  rales. 

No.  1  white,  as  per  present  rules. 

No.  2.  Let  this  grade  embrace  those  qualities 
next  to  No.  1,  and  the  best  amber. 

No.  3,  embracing  next  to  the  best  amber  and 
the  best  dark. 

No.  4,  dark  honey. 

I  believe  that  "  Fancy  white,"  No.  1,  No.  2, 
No.  3,  and  No.  4,  wllj  signify  best  our  different 
qualities  of  comb  honey.  *'  White,"  **  amber," 
and  "  dark"  answer  the  purpose  for  extracted 
honey.  Chas.  F.  Muth. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug.  19. 

[I  am  ready  to  concede  that  there  is  some 
truth  In  what  you  say,  especially  as  you  are  an 
old,  old  honey  buyer.  If  I  understand  you, 
"Fancy  white,"  as  It  now  stands  In  the  accept- 
ed grading,  is  all  right,  but  that  commission 
men,  in  your  opinion,  are  using  it  on  grades 
that  are  no  better  than  No.  1.  If  any  of  them 
are,  let's  call  'em  down.  If  they  can't  grade 
correctly  we  will  grade  'em— out  of  our  Honey 
Column. 

It  sounds  a  little  queer  to  talk  about ''  fancy 


dark"  or  "fancy  amber,"  I  must  confess.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  other  commission  men. 
So  far  as  GLEANiNes  is  concerned,  it  can  easily 
adapt  its  rules  to  fit  the  requirements  of  com- 
mission men  and  honey-men  and  producers. 
All  we  need  is  to  know  what  those  requirements 
are.— Ed.] 


Fioimnro  oh  the  cost  of  fbodvgiho 

HOHET. 


DIFFBBBNT  CONDITIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA;  REPLY 
TO  ADRIAN  GETAZ. 


By  C.  H.  Clavton. 

I  desire  to  say  that  Mr.  Getaz  is  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  our  conditions  here  in  California  in 
his  article  in  Gleaninos  of  Aug.  1.  My  article 
was  written  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  honey.  If  I  were  as  active  as 
Mr.  Getaz,  and  '*  worked  for  nothing  and  board- 
ed myself,"  I  might  modify  my  figures.  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  G.  could  take  care  of  half  of  2S> 
colonies  here  in  California,  much  less  ''three or 
four  times  that  number." 

In  1893  I  had  but  95  colonies.  I  extracted 
once  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  succession;  and 
by  the  time  I  cased  up  my  honey  and  attended 
to  other  necessary  work  around  the  apiary  I 
had  but  little  time  for  any  thing  else.  Last 
year  I  had  177  colonies;  but  the  flow  was  not  so 
rapid  as  In  '93,  so  I  extracted  once  every  fifteen 
days,  and  managed  to  do  it  all  alone.  I  am  45 
yearh  old  this  month;  stand  6  ft.  in  my  socks; 
have  the  unrestricted  use  of  all  my  members, 
including  the  unruly  one;  but  I  don't  want  any 
more  than  I  had  last  year  to  handle  alone. 
Why,  Getaz  couldn't  uncap  the  half  of  his  three 
or  four  times  285  colonies,  to  say  nothing  aboat 
removing  the  combs  from  the  hive,  extracting, 
returning  combs  to  hives,  and  casing  op  the 
honey. 

As  to  the  items  which  he  says  do  not  have  to 
be  paid  In  cash,  they  should  be  counted  the 
same  as  any  cash  item  to  determine  your  selling 
price.  I  am  not  keeping  bees  for  fun.  lam 
**out  for  the  stuff."  If  I  invest  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  bees,  and  give  them  a  year's  care— in- 
cluding In  tne  year  t^ree  or  four  months'  hard 
labor— pay  taxes  on  them,  assume  losses  from 
disease,  etc.,  I  must  have  something  more  than 
bare  wages  and  interest  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  FURNISH   DRAWN  COMBS  FOB? 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  drawn  combs  for  the  market  I 
think  if  I  were  to  engage  in  that  line  I  wonM 
have  to  figure  the  interest  on  cost  of  plant,  and 
add  these  to  cost  of  frame,  wire,  foundation, 
honey  consumed  (which  otherwise  you  would 
have),  and  labor  of  making  frames,  puttlofrin 
foundation,  etc.  Now,  I  want  you  to  make  a 
figure  on  this  and  let  us  all  know  what  you  can 

furnish  them  for.    I'll  buy/mine  ready  drawn  If 
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there  is  a  profit  in  it,  and  keep  my  bees  at  work 
storing  honey. 

Mr.  Getaz*  advice  abont  the  "  home  market " 
is  a  hollow  mockery  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
It  is  all  right  for  the  man  who  has  three  colo- 
nies, *' spring  count,"  increased  to  five,  **  besides 
seenring  36  ponnds  of  nice  comb  honey.**  Sup- 
pose yoo  live  in  a  region  where  one  out  of  every 
three  beads  of  families,  to  say  nothing  of  cases 
like  Rambler,  who  is  both  head  and  tail,  is  pro- 
ducing honey  for  the  market.  There  are  about 
900  voters  in  the  township  in  which  I  live.  Of 
this  number  81  are  bee-keepers,  with  apiaries 
of  from  25  colonies  for  the  beginner  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  for  the  veteran,  the  average 
being  about  90  colonies. 

The  half-dozen  counties  in  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia honey-belt  shipped  by  rail  in  1895  2875 
tons,  as  per  reports  of  the  freight  auditors  of 
the  two  overland  roads.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  exactly  how  much  was  shipped  by 
water  during  the  same  period.  The  quantity 
must  have  been  large,  though,  for  much  of  the 
San  Diego,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  honey 
was  sent  away  by  water.  Now,  this  whole 
region,  perhaps  larger  than  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  less  than  half  a  million  population. 
So  yoa  see  we  can  make  no  account  of  the  home 
market. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  the  grocer  should 
pay  all  his  *'  license,  clerk's  salary,  store  rent, 
delivery-wagon,  book-keeping,  collecting,  etc.,** 
from  the  profits  of  my  honey,  unless  he  deals 
exclusively  in  honey.  He  doesn't  double  the 
prices  of  his  sugar,  his  salt,  his  spices,  his  tin- 
ned goods,  his  flour,  potatoes,  etc.;  then  why 
should  he  not  pay  the  honey-producer  a  price 
nearer  the  selling  price  of  the  honey  ? 
C  Lang,  Cal.,  Aug.  8. 

[We  have  never  had  much  if  any  call  for 
drawn  combs— probably  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  discouraged  the  buying  of  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  infection  from  foul 
brood.  As  we  have  had  that  disease  in  our  own 
yard,  we  have  several  times  refused  to  supply 
combs  because  they  are  a  very  common  me- 
dium for  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  We 
have  refused  even  when  there  was  and  had 
been  no  traces  of  the  disease;  but  as  there  was 
danger  that  microbes  might  be  in  the  combs, 
and  break  out  any  time,  we  did  not  care  to  lay 
ourselves  liable  for  damages. 

I  firmly  believe  combs  from  foundation  could 
be  produced  at  the  prices  they  have  been  offer- 
ed and  sold  for  in  years  gone  by— 25  and  30  cts. 
apiece,  and  that,  too.  on  wires  in  first-class 
fnimes.  My  plan  would  be  to  put  them  In  the 
hives  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey- flow,  al- 
ternated with  combs  already  drawn  out.  As 
soon  as  they  are  filled  with  honey,  extract 
them  and  let  the  bees  clean  thefti  up. 

The  price  you  allowed  in  the  original  esti- 
mate was  75  cts.  per  comb  '*  for  purposes  of  In- 
come.'* But  this,  I  am  sure,  was  altogether  too 
large;  for  we  can  never  figure  the  cost  of  any 
thinff  at  more  than  what  it  can  be  replaced  for. 
A  colony  of  bees  might  cost,  say,  $5.00;  but  for 
purposes  of  income  It  might  be  worth  some  sea- 
sons three  times  that;  but  its  intrinsic  value 


could  be  no  more  than  the  market  price,  what- 
ever that  might  be.— E2d.j 


MOUyTAUr  LAUBBL. 

HOW  IT  PBOVBD  TO  BE   POI80KOU8  IW  TWO  IN- 
STANCES. 

By  0.  0.  Lindlcy. 

Mr.  Uoot:— Noticing  your  and  Dr.  Miller*s 
note  in  July  15th  GucANiNes  concerning  the 
poison-honey  question,  I  will  tell  you  briefly 
what  I  have  learned  about  it.  Last  year  we 
had  considerable  complaint  about  bitter  honey, 
and  in  a  few  cases  people  became  very  sick 
from  eating  honey— all  of  which  was  very  re- 
cently taken  out  of  the  old-style  hives— gum 
logs  and  boxes.  There  was  but  one  complaint 
from  honey  made  in  sections,  and  Uiat  was  only 
somewhat  bitter,  and  had  been  off  the  hive 
some  time.  Among  others  I  know  of  two  reli- 
able persons  who  gave  me  the  particulars  of 
their  experience  with  honey  that  made  both 
sick— one  very  much  so,  so  that  he  was  "laid 
up  **  about  two  days,  and  had  to  have  medical 
aid  in  the  beginning  of  his  sickness,  which  re- 
sulted soon  after  eating  some  tolerably  fresh 
honey  at  breakfast.  He  said  the  honey  had  a 
taste  a  little  peculiar,  and  somewhat  in  keep- 
ing with  the  odor  of  the  laurel  bloom.  The 
symptoms  are  about  all  described  alike— the 
first  trouble  appearing  being  somewhat  sick, 
and  then  dizziness;  the  eyesight  (in  such  cases 
as  this  one)  was  also  affected,  and  stinging, 
pricking  pains  in  the  muscles  and  variods  por-  ^ 
tions  of  the  body.  Vomiting  soon  occurs,  which 
affords  some  relief;  but  the  victim  may  feel 
the  bad  effects  for  some  days  afterward.  An- 
other case,  that  of  a  blind  minister.  He  said 
his  experience  was  about  the  same  as  the  first 
named,  except  he  did  not  get  so  sick;  but  the 
dizzy  feeling  of  the  head  and  pains  were  about 
the  same.  He  says,  like  the  first  one,  that  the 
honey  was  evidently  in  part  from  the  moun- 
tain laurel,  the  so-called  rhododendron,  of 
which  there  Is  an  abundance  in  the  mountain 
ridges  and  ravines.  I  have  seen  bees  sucking 
the  flowers  in  dry  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  when  there  was  little  if  any  other  pas- 
turage for  them.  I  have  kept  bees  some  ten 
years,  but  have  so  far  got  no  **  poison  honey." 

Old  Fork,  N.  C,  July  25. 

[This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  reports  we 
received  years  ago.  While  the  honey  may  not 
be  poisonous  under  some  circumstances,  and  to 
some  persons,  it  certainly  is  poisonous  under 
other  circumstances  and  to  other  persons.  It 
Is  well  known  that  some  people  have  greater 
power  to  resist  effects  of  certain  drugs  than 
others.  It  Is  possible  that  Prof.  Cook  can  eat 
some  of  the  poisonous  honeys  without  any  bad 
effects.  It  was  decided  years  ago,  in  our  col- 
umns at  least,  that  the  riper  these  honeys  the 
less  the  effect  upon  the  human  system.  These 
cases  mentioned  In  this  letter,  wherein  there 
was  loss  of  vision,  a  pricking  sensation,  and 
vomiting,  show  the  effect  of  poison  and  not  of 
ordinary  bad  or  unripe  honey.— Ed.] 
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H0TS8  0H8WASMIH0. 

SOME  OF'THE  difficulties. 


By  O.  C.  Qreiner. 

The  swarmiDg  season,  with  Its  various  trials 
and  tribulations,  has  again  passed  by.  AmonR 
the  mishaps  was  a  tumble  which  I  took  when 
trying  to  hive  a  swarm  some  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  ladder  slipped  in 
such  a  way  that  1  was  thrown  right  among  the 
cluster,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  stick  to 
the  ladder  as  the  bees  stuck  to  me.  A  few  dozen 
stings  were  all  the  inconvenience  I  suffered  in 
the  affair. 

Not  so  fortunate  was  a  friend  who  lives  a  few 
miles  from  here.  In  trying  to  hive  a  swarm 
nearly  on  top  of  an  eighteen-foot  ladder,  he  had 
the  hiving* box  in  one  hand,  and,  reaching  with 
the  other  to  shake  off  the  swarm,  the  ladder 
turned  over,  precipitating  him  head  first 
through  the  tree  on  to  the  ground. 
A  badly  sprained  shoulder  and 
nearly  bmken  wrist  was  the  result, 
which  disabled  him  from  doing  any 
work  for  some  days,  and  he  is  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  that 
fall. 

The  past  swarming  season   has 
brought  some  peculiar  features  to 
our    notice.    Bees    have   swarmed 
quite  freely— uncommonly  so— this 
year.    Every  thing  from  strong  to 
medium    has   sent   out  a    second 
swarm.    Even  some  weaker  ones, 
from  which  we  could  hardly  expect 
any  swarms,  have   followed    suit. 
Many  of  them  (I  believe  I  am  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  one-  half  of 
the  45  or  50  swarms  which  I  hived) 
swarmed  with  superseding  queens— 
not  only  one  or  two  to  each  swarm, 
but  anywhere  froji  two  to  five  or 
six;  ard  in  many  instances  the  old 
fertile  queen  would  be  with  them 
too.    In  -wo  cases  I  have  seen  a 
laying   quf^on  unter   the    hive  and 
then  pickul  (two  out  of  one  and  four 
out  of  the  ether)  virgin  queens  from 
the    hive-enterirg  swarms.    I  had 
occasion  to  lOok  for  a  comb  of  brood  with  a 
capped  queen  cell.    On  opening  a  hive   from 
which  a  first  swarm  had  just  issued,  I  found  a 
dozen  or  more  cells  in  the  different  stages  of 
hatching.    Some  queens  bad  already  emerged; 
others   about  ready  to  raise  the  little  cover, 
and  others  just  beginning  to  gnaw  the  capplngs. 
Undoubtedly  this  young  swarm  had,  like  many 
others,  a  good  supply  of  virgin  queens. 

Many  of  the  young  first  swarms  did  not  be- 
have in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter  to  hive  a 
normal  swarm.  After  issuing,  and  having  a 
short  playspell  in  the  air,  they  will  soon  find  a 


place  to  alight,  form  a  solid,  quiet  cluster  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  and,  when  hived,  enter  tlie 
hive,  seemingly  thankful  that  a  home  has  been 
provided  for  them,  and  all  is  well.  How  differ- 
ent this  year!  They  remained  on  the  wing  for 
a  long  time;  would  try  to  alight  in  one  place; 
take  wing  again,  and  try  another;  and  when 
they  finally  did  cluster  it  was  not  with  the 
quietude  and  contentment  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  with  normal  swarms.  Besides, 
they  would  cluster  in  irregular  shapes,  some- 
thing like  our  illustrations,  Nos.  1.  and  2. 
When  hived,  in  being  shaken  in  front  of  the 
hive  many  would  again  take  wing,  fly  back  to 
the  place  where  they  had  clustered,  or  around 
the  hive  in  a  suspicious  way,  showing  plainly 
that  every  thing  was  not  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  at  last  they  had  entered  the  hive,  which 
generally  required  a  great  amount  of  coaxing 
and  driving,  they  would  stay  only  a  few  min- 


G.   C.  GREINEK*S  METHOD  OF  HTVING  SWARMS. 

utes,  then  run  out  on  the  alighting-board,  or  up 
and  down  the  front  of  the  hive,  one  after  an- 
other; take  wing  until  the  whole  swarm  would 
be  in  the  air  again,  to  have  the  same  operation 
performed  a  secoiM  time. 

We  generally  suppose  that,  when  swarms  act 
in  this  way,  their  queens  have  failed  to  enter 
the  hive,  and  afe  somewhere  among  the  bees 
on  the  outside.  This  is  not  always  the  cause  of 
their  contrariness.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
queens  enter  the  hive  with  the  bees,  and  felt 
somewhat  relieved  on  account  of  it,  when,  soon 
after,  I  had  to  be  disappointed  as  described. 

If  one  swarm  alone  causes  us  trouble  of  this 
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kind  we  can  get  along  very  well,  although  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  work 
oyer  and  over  again;  but  when  one  or  more 
swarms  issue  at  the  same  time  we  are  at  work 
with  the  first,  the  matter  becomes  somewhat 
complicated.  I  had  a  swarm  out  about  8  o'clock 
A.  M.,  which  acted  very  much  in  this  stubborn 
way;  and  when  it  left  the  hive  after  having 
been  hived  the  second  time,  two  others  came 
out  and  united  with  the  first  one  in  the  air.  It 
took  them  a  long  time  to  cluster,  first  here  and 
then  there;  but  at  last  they  managed  to  string 
along  on  a  limb  five  or  six  feet  long.  I  had  to 
hive  them  in  two  sections  by  brushing  the  bees 
aside  and  cutting  the  limb  through  the  middle. 
This  worked  very  well,  and  I  began  to  flatter 
myself  concerning  my  success,  when,  to  my 
annoyance,  they  again  showed  signs  of  restless- 
ness and  dissatisfaction.  Just  then  another 
swarm  came  out;  and  before  this  was  fairly  in 
the  air  a  fifth  one  started.  Of  course,  the  one 
Just  hived,  already  a  triple  swarm,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  Join  the  others  in  their 
frolic.  This  made  five  strong  swarms  in  the 
air  at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  among  bees 
for  twenty  years,  but  never  experienced  such  a 
display  of  flying  bees  before.  Their  roaring 
was  almost  deafening,  and  the  air  seemed  to 
vibrate  from  the  action  of  the  many  thousand 
wings.  They  remained  in  the  air  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Sometimes  they  would  try  to  alight 
in  three  or  four  places  at  a  time,  then  disband 
again  and  have  another  fly,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  clustered  like  Fig.  2 ; 
and  the  way  I  hived  them,  making  two  swarms 
of  the  five,  is  shown  in  Fig.  d.GThe  smaller 
part  of  the  cluster  was  hived  first  by  holding 
tEe" hiving- box  under  the  same,  and,  with  a 
large  turkey  feather,  cut  or  detached  them 
from  their  support.  The  box  was  then  hung 
right  to  the  place  which  the  swarm  had  occu- 
pied only  a  few  seconds  before;  and  in  a  short 
time  all  the  bees  that  had  dropped  in  the  oper- 
ation, and  were  flying,  had  quietly  settled  In 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  C  The  hiving  was 
then  an  easy  Job,  being  late  in  the  day;  and  the 
bees,  undoubtedly  tired  of  their  Jubilee,  took  to 
the  offered  hive  quite  readily,  and  remained. 
The  other  part,  which  had  hardly  noticed  the 
separation,  was  treated  in  nearly  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  result. 

If  the  production  of  honey,  and  not  increase 
of  colonies,  is  our  aim,  it  does  not  pay  to  hive 
strong  or  even  very  strong  swarms  separate. 
Nothing  but  extra  strong,  or,  better,  enormous- 
ly strong,  such  as  we  get  by  hiving  two  or  more 
toge^aer,  are  profitable.  If  the  five  above- 
mentioned  swarms  had  occupied  five  hives,  the 
chance  to  receive  section  honey  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  I  have  a  number  of 
single  swarms  which  I  considered,  at  the  time 
of  hiving,  sufficiently  strong  to  work  in  supers, 
that  have  not  made  any  surplus  at  all,  while 


others  have  made  a  little.  From  the  smaller 
part  of  the  united  five  I  have  taken  48  one- 
pound  sections,  and  from  the  larger  72,  all  per- 
fect, finished  sections  of  first-class  bass  wood 
honey,  most  of  them  overweight  on  account  of 
their  being  so  completely  filled.  Besides,  they 
have  now  on  their  hives  a  considerable  amount 
of  unfinished  and  drawn-out  sections— Just  the 
thing  for  the  buckwheat  flow,  which  we  expect 
soon.  All  this  work  has  been  accomplished 
inside  of  two  weeks,  the  result  of  hives  full  of 
bees. 

When  swarms  unite  in  the  air,  or  when  clus- 
tering, they  do  not  always  show  an  entirely 
friendly  disposition  toward  each  other  while 
and  after  being  hived.  I  have  noticed  In  a 
numberof  cases  little  piles  of  dead  and  dying 
bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  soon  after  hiving. 
There  were  not  as  many  of  them  as  we  might 
expect  if  one  swarm  had  annihilated  the  other, 
but  a  sufficient  quantity  to  show  that  it  took 
quite  a  little  fighting  to  get  acquainted. 

Balled  virgin  queens  in  front  of  the  hives, 
where  united  swarms  had  been  hived,  were  also 
very  frequent  occurrences.  In  walking  along 
in  front  of  these  swarms  I  have  seen  at  two 
hives  out  of  five  these  little  balls,  and  as  many 
as  three  at  one  stand. 

The  bass  wood-honey  flow  was  all  we  could 
wish  for.  The  dry  spell  when  the  buds  first 
opened  reduced  the  period  of  honey  secretion  a 
number  of  days,  may  be  a  week;  but  the  bees 
made  up  the  shortage  after  they  began  work,  a 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  July  25. 

[I  want  to  emphasize  especially  your  point, 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing one  or  more  swarms  together  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey.  I  believe  one  of  the  follies  of 
present  bee-keeping  is  the  fussing  away  with 
colonies  that  are  too  small.  Our  big  colonies 
will  store  more  than  double  as  much  honev  as 
the  combined  yield  of  two  colonies  of  naif 
strength.  And  then,  too,  the  big  colony  takes 
less  manipulation,  and  is  decidedly  less  inclined 
to  swarm.— Ed.1 


THE  BOARDMAN   FEEDER,  AND   DROUTH  AND 
NO   HONEY  IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  Boardman  feeders  ordered  came  prompt- 
ly to  hand,  and  on  trial  I  find  they  work  like  a 
charm.  There  is  but  little  trouble  in  feeding 
by  his  plan.  But  it  gives  me  the  blues  some- 
what to  see  in  last  Gleanings  that  Dr.  Miller 
has  taken  as  many  as  five  supers  from  some  of 
his  colonies  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  at  this 
date  (Aug.  4)  I  have  not  even  so  much  as  one 
sealed  section  from  my  apiary  of  40  colonies. 
The  same  drouth  in  the  honey-flow  is  in  all 
this  section  of  country,  so  far  as  I  can  hear 
from.  While  Dr.  Miller  was  taking  off  his  fifth 
super  I  was  feeding  mine  to  keep  them  alive. 
Well,  I  shall  not  grumble.  May  be  my  time  will 
come  next  year.       Digitized  by  tiH.  McCaroo. 

Danville,  Ark.,  Aug.  4. 
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0  becoiiu-  acquainted  with  a 
person  of  evident  retine- 
mt^nt,  bnviQg  a  knowledge 
of  the  nccomplliiifaments  of 
ihf)  day,  and  to  Oad  that 
person  a  luDatic,  gives  a 
shock  of  pain;  and  when  that  person  Is  a 
beaatifal  maiden,  created  bat  a  little  lower 
than  an  angel,  we  would  tear  away  the  fiendish 
mask  that  hides  the  soul  divine,  and  cast  it  to 
Its  appropriate  belongings  with  the  swine. 

With  feelings  akin  to  these,  only  intensified 
by  relationship  and  love,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell 
and  Fred  had  bat  little  relish  for  their  noonday 
lunch.  A  few  morsels  sufiSjced  for  Fred,  and  he 
hastened  to  the  wharf  to  prepare  the  boat  for 
the  two  miles'  Journey  to  Dawson's. 

Once  upon  the  water,  the  genial  sky,  balmy 
air,  and  the  easy  motion  of  the  boat,  had  their 
pleasing  effect,  while,  to  cheer  and  encourage, 
every  little  wavelet  smiled  upon  them  with 
sparkles  of  sunshine.  But  they  could  not  par- 
take of  the  Joys  that  nature  tried  to  imijart, 
for  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  house  of  afllic- 
tion,  and  their  minds  were  kept  upon  somber 
thoughts  by  Alfarotta  repeating  at  long  inter- 
vals, like  the  dread  tolling  of  a  bell,  *•  Dead- 
dead." 

Fred  b<-nt  to  the  oars,  and  sent  the  boat 
skimming  in pidly  down  stream.  Upon  round- 
ing the  p(  int  above  Dawson's,  and  when  the 
cabin  came  into  view,  there  was  some  stir  of 
men  visible  around  it;  and  when  the  boat  drew 
up  to  the  little  wharf  the  Dawson  urchins  and 
dogs  came  tearing  down  the  gentle  slope,  and 
it  seemed  that  a  chorus  of  shrill  voices  shouted, 
"Dad's  dead!  dad's  dead!" 
"Dead,  dead,"  echoed  Alfaretta. 
The  news  the  urchins  were  so  ready  to  impart, 
though  not  unexpected,  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  Fred.  Mr.  Buell  stepped  upon  the  wharf, 
and,  giving  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Buell,  aided  her 
to  land.  His  invitation  to  Fred,  to  accompany 
them,  was  unheeded  for  a  moment;  but,  soon 
recovering  himself,  he  apologized,  and  said, 
"No,  I  will  stay  with  the  boat  and  Alfaretta 
until  you  return;  but  you  know,  Mr.  Buell, 


rbttt  any  aid  I  can  render  will  be  cheerfully 
given." 

"  From  the  number  of  neighbors  hera."*  said 
Mr.  IJiielU  **I  ihltik  there  Is  aid  enough;"  and 
they  passed  iilong  lo  the  house. 

Mrs.  Dawson  wa&  enter taltilng  several  neigh- 
boring women  fn  the  cabin  with  an  acconnt  of 
her  trials  during  the  pa^i  few  days.  When  her 
attention  was  called  to  the  new  arrivals  she 
met  them  with  a  quick  nervouji  sLrlde.  and  ex- 
claimed  boisterously/*  Wall,  I  declar'I  ef  yon 
stuck-up  folks  aint  come  here  tu !  didn't  know's 
yany  of  our  neighbors  cared  fur  us,  either  dead 
or  alive;  but  soein'  as  tu  how  dad  had  tu  up 
an  die,  all  the  neighbors  seem  to  be  mighty 
interested." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  in 
a  conciliatory  tone;  ''when  a  neighbor  id  sick, 
or  dies,  we  know  the  family  is  in  deep  trouble; 
and  all  of  your  neighbors  wish  to  give  yon  aid 
•and  consolation— that  is  why  we  are  here." 

''Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  in  a  mimick- 
ing tone,  and  with  a  little  bob  of  courtesy; 
"  but  ef  yeed  a  come  her  yisterday,  when  the 
old  man  war  a  rarin  about  McBurger's  ghoet, 
it  would  a  ben  more  consolin'.  As  fur  as  the 
trouble  is  concerned,  he's  dead,  an'  the  trouble 
is  ended— leastwise  as  fur  as  this  speer  is  con- 
cerned." 

"It  must  be  a  great  solac  at  such  a  time  as 
this  to  be  so  reconciled  to  your  loss."  said  Mrs. 
Buell. 

"Loss— loss!"  replied  Mrs.  Dawson.  "Wall, 
now,  d'y'  suppose  I've  had  ter  knuckle  nnder 
his  fist,  and  be  knocked  around  this  yer  cabin, 
an'  half  fed  fur  the  last  ten  years,  far  fun? 
Yes,  he  war  a  bad  man,  an'  has  fleed  from  Jus- 
tice mor'n  onst.  an'  I  would  a  fleed  from  him  but 
fur  the  kids'  sake.  No,  my  party  mom,  it  aint 
loss  fur  us— it's  liberty;"  and  a  tear  actually 
shone  In  the  eye  of  the  woman  as  she  realised 
her  freedom. 

There  was  doubtless  love  in  her  heart  at  one 
time,  but  now  it  was  dead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  could  hardly  give  conso- 
lation under  such  circumstances.  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  Deity  or  religion  was  met  with 
scoffing.  Mr.  Buell  knew,  however,  from  the 
teardrop,  and  her  fidelity  to  her  children,  tfiat 
there  was  under  this  uncouth  exterior  a  chord 
that  could  be  attuned  to  a  better  life;  and, 
though  he  had  been  rudely  received  to^ay.  he 
resolved  at  the  first  opportunity  to  pat  into 
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operation  his  plan  of  rescae;  and,  unbeknown 
to  htm,  that  opportunity  was  then  and  there 
shaping  itself.  The  neighbors  were  arranging 
for  the  borial;  and  as  there  was  no  minister  of 
the  gospel  within  twenty  miles,  some  were  in 
fayor  of  dispensing  with  borial  services  alto- 
gether; but  the  majority,  with  trae  American 
spirit,  wished  to  see  things  done  decently  and 
in  accordance  with  civilized  usages.  Therefore 
Mr.  Buell  was  asked  to  come  on  the  morrow 
and  conduct  the  services.  This  he  consented 
to  do,  and,  after  spending  an  hour  about  the 
cabin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  returned  to  the  boat. 
Mrs.  Dawson  followed  to  the  wharf,  and,  upon 
seeing  Fred,  she  exclaimed,  In  evident  surprise, 
**WalI,  Ideclar'agin!  ef  hyar  aint  that  goslln 
young  feller,  tu!  never  spected  tu  see  you  agin 
— spected  you*d  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  river 
with  McBurger.  Yer  a  favorite  of  Providence, 
sartin!  Mebby  that's  yer  pooty  gardeen  angel 
thar.  Stick  tu  her,  young  feller,  fur  gar- 
deen angels  don't  cum  a  floutin'  around 
everywhere." 

Fred  blushed,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
reply  when  Alfaretta  arose,  and,  pointing 
her  walking-stick  wand  toward  the  house, 
said  in  that  weird  tone  she  alone  could  use 
-"Dead." 

C"Of  course,  he's  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Daw- 
son. 

'* Repent!"  said  AlfaretU.! 

*'  Wall,  now,  gardeen  angel,  ye'r  struck 
another  tune,  an'—  " 

"Repent!"  again  said  the  voice. 

"  Wall,  now,  see  hyar—  " 

"  Repent!"  came  again  from  Alfaretta. 

"Now,  by  the-" 

"Repent!"  echoed  again,  as  if  from 
above. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  as  though  in  anger,  turn- 
ed abruptly  from  the  wharf;  and  as  she 
hastened  toward  her  cabin  she  heard  the 
words,  "  Doom,  doom,"  from  the  still  erect 
Alfaretta. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  though  a  rude  woman, 
knew  the  meaning  and  the  need  of  repent- 
ance; but  Mr.  Buell,  or  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  never  would  have  impressed  the 
fact  upon  her  in  conversation  as  strongly 
as  the  repeating  by  Alfaretta,  in  that 
place,  at  that  moment,  and  in  that  way, 
the  simple  word  "repent;"  and,  though 
she  stormed  about  crazy  folks  being  allow- 
ed to  mingle  with  ** decent"  people,  "repent" 
and  "doom  "  were  to  haunt  her  soul  for  days. 

Our  friends  were  now  free  to  depart  without 
the  formalities  of  a  good-by.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Buell  and  Fred  rowed  up  the  river  in 
silence.  Though  the  current  was  not  strong, 
the  labor  with  four  in  the  boat  was  consider- 
able; and  when  about  half  their  Journey  had 
been  covered  they  pulled  into  a  little  cove 
under  some  cotton  wood -trees,  for  a  rest. 


"How  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind," 
said  Mr.  Buell,  as  he  wiped  Uie  perspiration 
from  his  forehead,  "  is  the  fact  that  every  man 
is  to  a  great  degree  the  architect  of  his  own 
destiny !  Here  this  man  Dawson  came  to  ma- 
turity with  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  and 
I  claim  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  degrad- 
ed a  person  may  be,  in  this  civilized  age  he  has 
every-day  promptings,  and  even  cordial  invita- 
tions, which,  if  listened  to  and  followed,  would 
make  him  as  one  of  the  children  of  light. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  inscribed  in  any  per- 
son's heart,  lead  to  a  growth  tihat '  height  nor 
depth  nor  any  other  creature '  can  stay.  Why !" 
said  Mr.  Buell,  with  enthusiasm,  "it  seems  to 
me  that  a  truly  benevolent  soul  is  a  world  in 
magnitude.  But,  behold  the  Dawsons— lust, 
greed,  brutality,  nothing  but  groveling  swine, 
where  there  might  have  been  angels." 

"My  chief  impression,"  said  Mrs.  Buell, " is 


that  it  would  take  an  immense  amount  of 
preaching  and  example  to  change  the  current 
for  the  better  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Dawson.  She 
has  evidently  led  a  wretched  life,  and  all  of  the 
sweetness  of  character,  if  she  ever  had  any, 
has  been  driven  out.  The  question  is.  Can  such 
a  woman  be  reformed  ?  " 

"  While  it  would  be  hard  to  reach  the  better 
life  of  Mrs.  Dawson  directly,"  said  Fred,  *•  it 
might  possibly  be  reached  through  her  chil- 
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dren:  for  from  her  remarks  she  has  some  love 
for  them." 

"That  is  Just  to  the  purpose,'*  said  Mr.  Buell. 
''I  shall  consider  the  matter  carefully  to-mor- 
row at  the  funeral;  and  if  I  feel  warranted  In 
doing  so  I  will  call  a  neighborhood  meeting  for 
next  Sunday:  and  should  I  do  so,  Fred,  I  shall 
need  your  aid.'' 

G^Good!  good!"  exclaimed  Fred,  with  enthu- 
siasm. **  I  shall  make  a  supreme  effort  to  be 
with  you.  I  would  go  with  you  to-morrow; 
but  I  have  so  much  work  that  must  be  done 
immediately  with  the  bees  that  I  can  not  spare 
a  minute  during  working  hours." 

Mrs.  Buell  here  reminded  the  oarsmen  that 
it  was  nearing  sunset,  and  that  they  had  better 
be  moving  toward  home.  Mr.  Buell  and  Fred 
accordingly  plied  the  oars,  while  Alfaretta,  for- 


r^^ 


getting  the  somber  words  she  had  been  repeat- 
ing, now  gave  voice  in  a  more  Joyful  tone  to 
her  favorite  song, 

"  My  lover  Is  on  the  seal" 

At  the  Buell  wharf  Fred  bade  his  friends 
good-night  and  continued  his  Journey  up  the 
river  to  the  Ghering  ranch.  At  break  of  day 
on  Monday  morning  Fred  was  out  upon  the 
chalk  bluff  making  calculations  as  to  what 
should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  The  bee- 
keeper often  finds  enough  work  before  him  for 
two  or  three  men  to  do,  and  only  himself  to  do 
it.  Fred  found  himself  in  that  situation;  but, 
not  halting  between  the  confusion  of  various 
things  and  doing  nothing,  he  set  himself  to  the 
work  nearest  in  hand,  and,  taking  the  mattock, 
he  proceeded  to  enlarge  the  niche  or  path  along 
the  face  of  the  bluff.  He  worked  with  energy 
at  this,  and  in  a  few  hours  made  it  of  sufficient 
width  to  enable  him  to  carry  to  and  fro  the 
y*\Yes  and  implements  needed  in  transferring. 


The  hives  that  had  lain  so  long  in  the  hot  san 
at  the  McBurger  ranch  needed  much  renalling; 
"  and  now,"  said  Fred  aloud,  "  the  crying  need 
is  a  good  stout  work-bench." 

'*  I  should  say  the  crying  need  is  for  yoor  bees 
to  haf  more  respect  for  visitors,  and  fly  the 
other  way  ofer,"  said  Mr.  Ghering,  as  he  edged 
his  way  timidly  along  the  cotton  woods. 

"Oh!  the  bees  are  not  flying  around  much 
this  forenoon;  and  they  are  very  quiet,"  ex- 
plained Fred.  "Just  wait  until  I  get  them  &11 
up  here— what  a  glorious  sight  you  will  see! 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Ghering,  there  are  two  small 
straight  cottonwoods  in  that  cluster  over  there. 
I  should  like  to  make  them  into  a  work -bench. 
You  furnish  the  material,  and  I  will  do  the 
work,  and  we  will  own  it  in  partnership." 
"That  it  is  right,  Fred;  shusi  suit  yourself 
apout  it;  but  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
vork  the  bench  much  out  here; 
those  bees  don't  like  me  von  little 
bit." 

Now,  Fred  Anderson  was  not  a 
nervous  young  man,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  but  he  had  the  usaal 
amount  of  mischief  in  his  make-op, 
and  he  induced  Mr.  Ghering  further 
and  further  from  the  sheltering 
cottonwoods.  The  bees  that  Fred 
had  moved  from  the  deserted  ranch 
were  but  a  few  feet  away;  and  in 
his  movements  near  them  Fred  ac- 
cidentally (?)  dropped  his  mattock 
upon  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Ghering  was  wearing  a  soft 
black- felt  hat,  well  pulled  down 
over  his  head;  but  there  was  a 
small  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  crown. 
One  bee  seemed  to  think  that  the 
hole  had  something  to  do  with  the 
[disturbance  of  th  hive,  and  was 
I  venting  its  wrath  upon  it.  A  dozen 
more,  attracted  by  the  aroma  of  its  sting,  set- 
tled upon  the  same  hole — entered,  and  com- 
menced operations  upon  Mr.  Ghering's  scalp. 


r--^  ANSWERS  TO 

SEASOItABLE  QUEST 

BY  C.M.DOOLITTUt.BoWOOIHO.IiXl 


PURITY    VS.    GOOD    WORKERS. 

Question.— 1  understand  that  you  are  selling 
queens  and  bees.  Do  you  guarantee  your  stock 
to  be  pure  ?  or  is  not  purity  of  stock  the  great- 
est essential  in  bees? 

Answer.— Much  has  been  said  in  the  years 
that  are  past  about  a  standard  of  purity  for  oar 
bees;  and  some  of  us  have  often  been  led  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  *'  Can  we  adopt  a  stand- 
ard of  purity  that  will  always  secure  to  us  the 
best  working  Qualities  in  our  bees?"   We  can 
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see  that  It  would  be  easy  for  those  who  follow 
nothing  but  qaeen- breeding  as  a  business  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  purity,  or  secure  something 
which  would  be  called  ''  thoroughbred  *'  at  least; 
but  for  the  rank  and  file  of  honey-producers  to 
adopt  the  same  standard  would  be  quite  anoth- 
er thing.  The  workers  from  different  queens  of 
the  same  color  and  general  appearance  show  a 
vast  difference  as  to  working  quail  ties— at  least, 
such  is  my  experience.  In  the  spring  of  1877, 
while  changing  a  colony  from  one  hive  to  an- 
other I  noticed  a  fine- looking  orange-colored 
queen,  with  the  workers  all  well  marked.  A 
neighbor,  who  kept  several  colonies  of  bees, 
was  present,  and  remarked  that  he  would  pre- 
fer a  darker- colored  queen  for  business,  and  I 
agreed  with  his  decision.  No  further  notice 
#as  taken  of  the  colony  than  of  others  till  about 
June  25th,  when  the  bees  were  nearly  through 
swarming.  This  one  had  not  swarmed,  but  had 
60  lbs.  of  section  honey  nearly  ready  to  come  off. 
July  3d  they  gave  a  fine  swarm  which  was  hiv- 
ed. Although  the  parent  colony  had  none  of 
its  queen -cells  cut,  it  never  offered  to  swarm 
again;  and  the  result,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
was  195  lbs.  of  Section  honey  from  the  parent, 
and  114  lbs.  from  the  swarm,  or  309  lbs.  from  the 
old  colony  in  the  spring.  The  queen  reared  in 
the  old  hive  was  very  much  like  her  mother, 
and  both  colonies  wintered  with  the  loss  of  but 
very  few  bees,  and  consumed  comparatively 
little  honey,  according  to  many  others.  The 
next  season  they  showed  the  same  disposition 
not  to  swarm  till  late;  and  from  the  colony 
with  the  old  queen  I  obtained  151  lbs.  of  section 
honey,  while  there  were  but  few  other  colonies 
that  gave  over  100  lbs.  I  then  reared  nearly  all 
of  my  queens  from  this  old  one,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  and  found  the  majority  of  them  very  pro- 
lific layers,  and  their  workers  great  honey- 
gatherers.  After  she  died  I  began  getting 
queens  from  other  parties  who  reported  good 
honey-yields  through  our  bee-papers,  to  cro8s 
with  mine,  as  in-and-in  breeding  is  generally 
considered  injurious  to  bees.  Many  of  these 
queens  did  not  prove  to  be  equal  to  my  own,  and 
were  soon  superseded.  Some  proved  to  be  Rood, 
and  were  used  in  connection  with  the  above 
strain,  which  I  have  kept  largely  In  the  major- 
ity ever  since.  By  this  mode  of  crossing  I  have 
bred  up  a  strain  of  bees  which  pleases  me  ;  and 
after  years  of  trial  I  believe  them  to  be  second 
to  none  as  honey-gatherers,  although  for  their 
purity  I  can  give  no  guarantee,  neither  do  I 
think  it  necessary  to  guarantee  any  positive 
purity  of  any  stock,  except  that  it  be  good  In 
every  spot  and  place  where  you  wish  goodness. 
I  am  still  striving  to  advance  further  along  the 
honey -gathering  line,  so  each  year  finds  me  se- 
curing queens  from  the  most  approved  sources, 
although  it  is  seldom  I  find  one  I  care  to  use  as 
a  breeder;  but  as  this  "seldom  one "  Is  of  great 
value,  I  consider. myself  well  paid  for  all  my 


trouble.  There  ta  nntklng  In  ail  the  realm  ol 
bee-keeping  tbaL  glvt^a  me  mom  pleisure  than 
does  this  work  of  Improvement  of  stock  for  lt» 
honey -gathering  quail  tlt^^t  and  as  we  have  sev- 
eral of  our  most  promlueDt  apiarists  at  work 
along  this  line.  If  perfection  can  be  attained 
with  bees  I  doubt  not  that  America  will  stand 
at  the  head  one  of  thttst^  days.  But  I  doubt 
about  that  stand Lng  '' at  the  bead''  being  for 
purity  of  stock. 

UNITING   BEK8. 

Question.— Will  you  please  tell  us  in  Glean- 
ings how  to  unite  two  or  more  weak  colonies  so 
that  they  may  be  strong  enough  for  winter?  I 
have  some  small  colonies  which  I  wish  to  put 
together  this  fall;  and  as  I  am  only  a  beginner 
in  bee-keeping,  any  advice  would  be  acceptable. 

^nsii^er.— The  uniting  of  two  or  more  weak 
colonies  of  bees  for  winter  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do:  for  two  weak  colonies,  kept  separate,  will 
consume  nearly  twice  the  stores  that  both  to- 
gether would  united,  and  very  likely  perish  be« 
fore  spring;  while,  if  put  together,  they  woald 
winter  as  well  as  any  large  colony.  The  way  to 
proceed  is  as  follows:  If  one  of  the  queens  is 
known  to  be  feeble  or  inferior,  hunt  her  out  and 
kill  her,  so  that  the  best  queen  may  survive; 
otherwise  pay  no  attention  to  the  queens,  for 
one  of  them  will  soon  be  killed  after  unitliig. 
Having  the  queen  matter  disposed  of,  go  to  the 
colonies  you  wish  to  unite,  and  blow  smoke 
quite  freely  in  at  the  entrance,  pounding  on  the 
top  of  the  hive  at  the  same  time  wlUi  the  doa- 
bled-up  fist.  When  both  have  been  treated  in 
this  way,  wait  a  moment  or  two  for  the  bees  to 
fill  themselves  with  honey,  when  one  is  to  be 
carried  to  where  the  other  stands,  and  both 
opened.  Now  select  out  the  combs  from  both 
hives  which  contain  the  most  honey  and  come 
the  nearest  to  filling  the  frames,  setting  them  in 
one  hive.  In  thus  setting  in,;it  is  always  best 
to  alternate  the  frames,  whereby  the  bees  are 
so  mixed  up  that  they  have  no  desire  to  fight, 
for  each  bee  touched  by  another  is  a  stranger. 
After  the  hive  is  filled,  arrange  the  quilt  or  hon- 
ey-board and  put  on  the  cover.  Next  put  a 
wide  board  or  sheet  In  front  of  the  hive,  leading 
up  to  the  entrance,  and  proceed  to  shake  the 
bees  off  the  remaining  frames,  taking  first  a 
frame  from  one  hive  and  then  one  from  the 
other,  thus  mixing  the  bees  as  before.  After 
all  are  in,  set  a  board  up  against  the  front  of 
the  hive,  sloping  over  the  entrance,  so  that  the 
next  time  the  bees  fiy  they  willube  compelled  to 
fiy  against  It  or  crawl  out  around  it,  thus  caus- 
ing them  to  mark  their  location  anew,  so  they 
will  not  be  as  liable  to  return  to  their  old  place. 
The  mixing  of  them  and  causing  them  to  fill 
with  h  oney  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  bees  to 
look  after  their  location  ;  but  the  board  helps 
also  in  this  direction.  Also  remove  all  relics  of 
the  old  hive,  so  there  will  be  no  homelike  look 
about  their  old  location  to  entice  them  back. 
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Sept.  L 


Pat  lh(*  TBmSkialTig  combs  away  [n  some  safe 
plt^&i  for  the  ttext  season "^  um,  and  the  work  is 
done.  If  thl»  unltlfif  Is  dQOf^  n&ikr  sunset,  and 
the  bees  are  caused  lo  flU  thato selves  thoroagh- 
If  with  hontiy,  very  few  will  fly  away  In  the 
anlting  process. 


A  HITS  ON  scales;    A    BIO    RECORD— 300    LBS. 

NET  eAIK  m  26  DAYS,  29  POUNDS  GAIN 

IN  ONE  DAY. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  a  record  of  a  colony  of 
bees  that  I  had  on  scales  daring  basswood 
bloom,  from  June  20,  fn  evening,  to  July  16,  in 
evening.  The  record  shows  the  weight  every 
morning  and  evening,  also  the  gain  during  day 
and  loss  daring  night.  This  colony  is  all  the 
product  of  one  queen,  and  I  took  two  frames  of 
hatching  brood  from  it  about  June  1,  to  help 
other  weak  swarms.    Can  any  of  you  beat  it? 

BBOORD  or  OOlXyVY  OF  B16S8  FROM  JUNE  20,  IN 
BVBNIIfG,  TO  JULY  16,  IN  BVSNING. 
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of  the  house  often  used  banana  extract  to  flavor 
puddings,  and  it  always  smelled  so  much  like 
bee-poison  that  I  always  spoke  of  it  as  **  bee- 
sting  '*  flavoring.  D.  R.  Kbybs. 
Wewahltchka,  Fla.,  Aug.  8. 

[No  doubt  whv  the  bees  stung  so  in  the  case 
referred  to  was  because  the  odor  of  the  oil  was 
so  near  like  bee-sting  poison.  This  odor  always 
excites  bees.— Ed.] 

BEES   SWARMING   IN   AUGUST  ;     HTVlNe   OS 
STARTERS   A    FAILURE. 

I  am  having  something  this  year  that  I  never 
had  before  in  my  experience  in  bee-keeping; 
that  is,  swarming  in  August.  I  have  had  bees 
store  a  heavy  crop  of  honey  after  Aug.  1st,  bot 
in  no  case  did  they  ever  offer  to  swarm.  This 
made  the  work  of  handling  a  late  crop  much 
pleasanter.  Swarms  issue  now  every  day,  with 
very  little  honey  coming  in;  but  I  notice  that  it 
is  only  those  colonies  having  old  clipped  queens 
that  come  out.  My  method  of  dealing  with 
them  is  to  kill  the  queens  and  let  the  swarm  go 
back.  They  come  out  before  any  queen -cells 
are  sealed,  and  I  think  4hat,  by  the  time  the 
young  queens  hatch,  a  change  in  the  weather 
(it  is  now  extremely  hot)  may  prevent  them 
from  swarming,  and  I  shall  have  younger  and 
better  queens  in  those  hives.  Our  honey-crop 
thus  far  has  been  light,  but  it  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent season  for  building  up  and  getting  bees 
in  shape  for  another  season.  At  one  of  my 
yards  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  sweet 
clover  in  bloom  all  summer;  but  as  yet  I  have 
noticed  no  surplus  from  it.  I  think  it  is  like 
any  other  clover,  in  that  it  may  sometimes  fur- 
nish bloom  without  much  nectar. 

This  spring  I  tried  the  experiment  of  hivinfr 
a  few  swarms  on  narrow  starters  in  contracted 
brood -chambers.  This  was  done  Just  before 
basswood  opened.  In  every  case  it  cost  me 
about  one  super  of  honey,  and  the  bees  bailt 
some  drone  comb  besides.  I  have  the  best  soe- 
cess  in  hiving  on  empty  combs,  or  part  empty 
combs  and  part  full  sheets  of  foundation. 

Browntown,  Wis.,  Aug.  12.       H.  Lathbop. 


G.  W.  Wilson. 
Klckapoo,  Wis.,  Aug.  5. 

[This  Is  a  splendid  record,  and  perhaps 
breaks  all  others;  but  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  A.  E.  Manum,  of  Bristol,  Vt.,  had  a 
colony  on  scales  that  showed  as  one  day's  gain 
something  over  30  lbs.  The  sum  total,  however, 
I  think,  was  not  quite  equal  to  yours.  I  have 
tried  to  find  this  record  In  old  back  numbers; 
but  after  quite  a  search  I  fail  to  find  It.— Ed.] 


BANANA  OIL. 

I  noticed  the  article  In  last  Issue  in  regard  to 
banana  oil,  and  it  called  to  mind  that  some 
time  since  I  boarded  at  a  place  where  the  lady 


PHELPS'  HONEY -PACKAGE  CRITICISED  ;   HOW  TO 
DO  UP  COMB  HONEY  SECURELY  IN  PAPKB. 

I  can  not  agree  with  you  that  Mr.  Phelps* 
"comb-honey  packet  Is  one  of  the  best  that 
has  been  devised."  Such  a  package  is  too 
flimsy.  I  tell  you,  it  does  not  require  so  much 
time  to  do  up  a  package  neatly,  and  just  as  se- 
curely, In  paper.  I  buy  the  wrapping-paper 
used  by  hardware  dealers.  It  is  tough,  elastic, 
and  will  not  let  honey  go  through,  even  If  a 
package  should  be  broken.  In  wrapping  two  or 
three  sections,  tear  the  paper  so  the  folding  will 
come  on  the  ends  of  the  sections.  If  more  than 
three  sections  are  put  in  one  package,  I  take  a 
clean  separator  and  set  the  sections  on  it,  and 
mark  it  with  my  pocket-knife  along  the  edge  of 
the  last  section,  and  break  off  the  end.  I  know 
by  practice  about  how  much  paper  to  tear  from 
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the  roll  for  any  given  package.  The  package 
most  be  folded  at  tue  sidea  of  the  Mctiona,  bat  I 
have  never  had  complaints  of  Its  breaking  the 
honey.  Be  sore  to  use  good  strong  twine,  and 
tie  tightly.  I  tie  by  making  a  loop  In  one  end 
and  carrying  the  twine  aronnd  the  package,  and 
passing  the  other  end  through  the  loop.  By 
this  method  you  can  draw  the  twine  tight. 

J.  Q.  A.  MULFOSD. 

Lebanon,  O.,  Aug.  13, 1896. 

[While  vour  plans  of  wrapping  up  sections 
are  good,  I  still  like  the  basket-splint  method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Phelps;  and  by  it  the  average 
bee-keeper  could,  I  think,  make  a  stronger 
package.—Eu.J 

SWEET   CX.OVER. 

Our  crop  of  honey  has  been  very  good  so  far, 
mostly  from  sweet  clover.  Bees  won*t  touch 
alfalfa  till  sweet  clover  has  done  blossoming.  I 
find  quite  a  change  In  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
neighbors.  They  are  beginning  to  think  sweet 
clover  Is  a  pretty  good  thing  after  all.  I  have 
sold  some  seed  lo  one,  and  two  others  are  talk- 
ing of  sowing  some.  It  will  grow  on  our  poor- 
est land,  and  make  a  crop,  and  choke  out  all 
weeds  we  have  in  this  country,  including  sand- 
borrs  and  cockle- burrs.  If  it  were  of  no  other 
use  It  would  pay  well  as  a  fertilizer.  But  It  is 
a  splendid  hay  crop,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there 
Is  nothing  better  for  honey.  I  have  about  ten 
acres  seeded  down  for  next  year.  I  put  several 
acres  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivating,  and 
have  a  nice  stand.  You  see,  by  puttiug  it  in 
the  com  we  have  the  crop  the  next  season.  If 
sown  in  the  fall  it  will  come  up  early  the  next 
spring,  and  make  a  good  growth  that  season, 
but  not  seed.  I  always  sow  the  seed  with  the 
hull  on.  Joseph  Shaw. 

Strong  City,  Kan.,  Aug.  12. 


sweet  CLOVBB  in  NBBRA8K.V;   ITS  HAY  EQUAL 
TO  THAT  OF  ALFALFA. 

Sweet  clover  Is  one  of  the  grandest  plants  in 
existence,  and  it  flourishes  here  with  almost 
tropical  luxuriance.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  plant  from  childhood,  but  had  seen  none  for 
years  until  we  found  it  here.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  a  foothold  here  four  years  ago  from 
some  seed  dropped  around  a  camp  of  emigrants. 
We  protected  and  fenced  the  spot,  and  helped 
it  to  spread.  We  give  it  no  soil  preparation  nor 
cultivation,  as  it  needs  none.  We  scatter  it 
along  the  roaasldes  and  in  grass  lands  — the 
rain  does  the  rest.  It  does  not  trouble  cultivat- 
ed fields.  It  is  a  resister  of  drouth,  and  for  hay 
is  about  equal  to  alfalfa.  Aside  from  the  above 
valuable  features  it  possesses  valuable  medici- 
nal properties,  some  of  which  I  will  give  you  at 
another  time.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  honey  it 
yields,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  so  positively; 
but  I  imagine  I  shall  have  to  learn  to  like  it. 
I  can  tell  better  later. 

Cleome  and  the  Simpson  honey -plant  are  na- 
tive here,  but  not  Cleome  pungens.    That  is  an 


escape  from  cultivation  np&r  Mi  Carmel,  III., 
and  is  not  very  widely  dlsstributed.  Oura  Is 
Cleome  inUgrifolUi  —  \\i«^t  as  good  aa  and  (n 
some  respects  better  than  the  former,  from  the 
fact  that  ours  yields  boney  from  very  early  in 
the  morning  till  11  iirvd  n  o'clock-  and  unlens  It 
is  very  hot  and  dry,  iho  beed  work  on  it  until 
quitting- time  at  n^ght. 

MrB.  L.  E.  E.  LAHBBI6GKH. 

Niobrara,  Neb. 

SWEET   CLOVBB:    ITS  VALUE   TD  THE    FAH^FER, 

We  clip  the  followlrsg  from  a  recent  Issue  of 
the  Country  OenUeman: 

It  first  grew  on  c^ur  Iniid  (&et>liarie,  N,  F.Hn  epota, 
as  the  seed  was  waaJtii'fl  mi  fmrTi  thi*  rn>ek  OFBrflow- 
Iner  the  land;  then  ;  ?  r.  .  .  i  :  i  ■  tlic  InnA  waa 
plowed  for  corn,  H  ...  -  i  .|  l  j  s  i  ]  v  ^* ,  i ,  t  h  ait  the  com 
would  be  much  better  than  where  there  was  none 
firrowing.  I  considered  it  then  advisable  to  guther 
some  of  the  seed  as  It  grew  wild,  and  seed  it  upon 
part  of  a  piece  of  rye  in  the  spring,  as  you  would 
with  ordinary  clover. 

The  result  was,  in  the  fall  after  the  rye  was  off  the 
ground  there  was  a  very  rich  irrowth  of  about  two 
feet  high,  a  solid  mat  of  It  that  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  walk  tbroufb.  In  the  spring  It 
was  left  to  grow  about  up  to  the  horses'  knees,  and 
In  due  time  for  oorn-planting,  and  then  was  turned 
under  by  having  a  sharp  share  on  the  plow  to  cut 
the  roots  well*  and  a  chain  attached  to  the  plow  to 
drag  under  completely  the  green  growth.  Jt  was 
perfectly  subdued,  and  the  com  on  that  four  acres 
of  a  12-acre  lot  was  much  heavier,  and  a  better, 
healthier  color  than  on  the  remaining  ground  where 
red  clover  was  seeded  and  there  was,  only  about 
six  incbt'S  growth  to  turn  under. 

I  would  advise  all  farmers.  In  preparing  ground 
for  a  good  com  crop,  to  seed  their  ground  with 
this  clover,  either  with  winter  grain  or  spring 
grain.  It  will  yield  much  better  com  crops,  and 
win  enrich  their  irround  more  and  more  each  year. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  seed  lying  in  the  ground 
and  coming  up  another  year,  and  it  quickTy  dies 
after  turning  under.  1  think  It  Is  wortn  five  times 
the  quantity  of  common  clover  turned  under.  It 
also  acts  as  a  subsoiler,  as  the  roots  will  root  deep, 
and  loosen  the  subsoil.  I  will  gather  a  good  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  this  year  to  use  for  another  season. 
It  is  the  cheapest  manure  that  can  be  used,  and  is 
equal  to  many  more  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre 
than  any  farmer  puts  on  his  land.  The  seed  should 
be  hulled  and  cleaned  the  same  as  other  clover  seed 
is  prepared.  For  hay  for  cattle  It  is  good  cut  early 
before  it  gets  stalky,  and  two  and  three  crops  can 
be  cut  from  It  in  that  state,  and  then  it  dies  off. 


The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Evening 
News,  Saginaw,  Mich.: 

Nicholas  J.  Van  Patten,  a  beekeeper,  of  Vassar 
Mloh.,  got  out  of  bed  partly  dressed  on  the  morning 
of  Aug.  8  to  drive  a  calf  out  of  the  yard.  The  calf 
had  knocked  six  hives  of  bees  over.  They  com- 
pletely covered  Van  Patten's  body,  and  stung  him 
terribly.  Van  Patten  ran  into  the  house,  and  the 
family  scraped  a  quart  of  bees  from  his  head.  He 
is  in  a  critical  condition. 

[Dear  friends,  there  is  a  moral  to  this  little 
story.  Bees  and  calvfs  should  each  be  placed 
so  that  they  can  not  disturb  each  other.  My 
Impression  is  that  the  calf  should  have  a  good 
stout  fence  around  It;  and  under  circumstances 
like  the  above,  one  should  be  very  careful  about 
undertaking  to  mend  matters  without  being 
well  clothed.  Very  likely  the  whole  mishap 
came  about  by  a  poor  fence,  a  gate  carelessly 
left  open,  or  something  of  that  sort.— Ed.] 


UNFINISHED  SECTIONS  NOT  IN  THE  CENTER  BUT 
IN  THE  OUTSIDE  ROWS. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard 
to  putting  such  sections  back ;  and  that  is,  to 
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Skpt.  1. 


place  them  Jn  the  center  of  the  surplus  ar- 
raugement.  But  I  shall  beg  to  take  exceptions 
to  this  method.  I  use  T  supers  Id  double* wall- 
ed chaff  hives.  My  method  of  using  them  is  as 
follows  :  As  soon  as  all  the  boxes  are  sealed  ex- 
cept the  outside  ones,  I  remove  all  finished  box- 
es, returning  the  ones  on  the  outside  row  with 
sections  having  starters  in  the  middle.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  next  time  I  remove  boxes  I  find  eve- 
ry box  filled  and  capped  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  know  that  I  get  a 
full  super  of  sealed  honey  as  soon  as  I  can  one 
full,  excepting  the  outside  boxes  with  unfinish- 
ed sections  in  the  middle.  The  result  is,  that 
the  bees  commence  working  in  all  the  boxes  at 
the  same  time;  and  the  next  time  I  remove  I 
find  every  box  capped  over  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  given  both  ways  a  thorough  trial,  so  that 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  F.  L.  Bra^dley. 
Charleston,  Me.,  Aug.  3. 

[There  is  no  regular  rule  among  bee-keepers 
as  to  where  the  nnnnished  sections  shall  be  put. 
Much  depends  upon  the  season  and  the  locality. 
If  the  bees  need  coaxing,  and  the  colony  is  not 
strong,  it  is  advisable  to  put  them*  in  the  middle 
row.  If  the  season  starts  out  strong,  and  the 
colony  is  populous,  then  the  outside  rows  should 
be  used.— Ed.J 

IfXJLTTPLB-EXrr    BBfC- ESCAPE    I70   ADVANTAGE 
OVER   SINGLE. 

When  the  Porters  first  introduced  their  es- 
cape I  thought,  like  a  great  many  others,  that 
more  escapes  would  be  an  improvement.  I 
put  four  in  one  board,  but  the  bees  did  not 
leave  any  quicker  than  with  one.  It  seems  to 
take  the  bees  some  time  to  find  out  that  they 
are  shut  off  from  the  brood -chamber;  and  un- 
til they  discover  the  change  they  will  not  make 
any  great  effort  to  leave  the  super.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  my  room  during  the  World's 
Fair  convention  with  one  of  the  Porters,  to- 
gether with  the  Larrabees.  andwe  discussed  the 
matter  very  thoroughly. 

The  idea  is,  not  to  give  them  plenty  of  room 
to  get  out,  but  to  get  them  in  such  condition 
that  they  want  to  get  out.  They  will  reach 
this  condition  quicker  if  they  are  shut  off  from 
the  brood- chamber  entirely  for  a  short  time. 
A  larger  number  of  exits  seem  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  help,  after  they  get  started  to 
leave.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  bees  in  a 
super  would  leave  in  a  few  minutes  through 
one  escape  if  they  wanted  to  get  out. 

I  am  devoting  one  hive  entirely  to  experi- 
menting on  sugar  feeding,  and  will  let  you 
know  the  result  if  I  have  time,  although  you 
may  not  want  to  publish  what  I  find  out. 

Harvard,  111.  Tiios.  Elijott. 


DIAMETER  OF  CYLINDER  FOR  EXTRACTOR. 

I  notice  in  ** Guide  Book"  that  the  cylinder 
of  the  extractor  referred  to  is  18  in.  diameter; 
would  it  not  work  as  well  if  the  cages  were  in  a 
square  of  9  in.  (to  take  a  standard   frame)  ? 


This  would  require  a  cylinder  of  only  16  in. 
diameter,  which  reduces  the  size  very  greatly; 
the  speed  to  be  regulated  by  gearing  at  top.— S. 
Scarlett,  Stafford,  July  17, 

Reply.— No,  the  extractor  will  not  /work  so 
well  if  diameter  of  cylinder  is  less  than  18  in., 
for  the  reasons  given  on  page  77  of  **  Guide 
Book"  (fourteenth  edition).  The  farther  yon 
can  get  the  face  of  the  comb  from  the  central 
spindle  the  more  easily  and  efficientlv  is  the 
honey  extracted.  If  a  drawing  is  made  of  the 
cages  with  a  section  of  comb  in  position  yon 
will  find  the  cells,  with  the  exception  of  the 
central  ones,  at  different  angles  to  the  radius 
of  cylinder.  When  the  angle  becomes  too 
great  the  honey  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  comb, 
following  line  of  rotation,  is  not  extracted  at 
all,  and  so  much  extra  speed  is  required  to  ex- 
tract even  the  other  edge  that  the  comb  may 
be  damaged.  The  nearer  the  walls  of  the  cells 
are  to  being  in  a  line  with  the  radius,  the  more 
easily  is  the  honey  extracted.— Ed.]— BrOtofc 
Bee  Journal,  July  23, 


WHITE    honey   in  THE    ftflDDLB   OF  AUGUST  DT 
YORK  STATE. 

The  bees  are  still  gathering  white  hooey, 
though  buckwheat  is  In  bloom.  I  shall  need 
my  honey- cans  badly  by  the  time  they  get  here. 

Kendaia,  N  Y.,  Aug.  \2,    C.  J.  Baldridok. 


No  honey  yet,  but  a  good  prospect  for  a  crop 
from  white  aster.  It  is  making  a  splendid 
growth,  but  won't  bloom  until  Sept.  15.  White 
clover  is  regaining  what  it  lost  the  two  last  dry 
years.  M.  L.  Willla^ms. 

Maysvllle,  Ky.,  Aug.  IS. 


T.  P.  L.,  Afd— If  you  have  honey  coming  in 
from  crimson  clover  and  buckwheat  both  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  avoid  having  a  mixture  in  yoursarplos. 
As  a  general  rule,  one  follows  the  other;  and 
by  taking  off  the  sections  or  extracting-combs 
at  the  right  time  there  will  will  be  no  mixture. 

T.  G.,  Col.— From  what  you  say,  it  is  possible 
and  even  probable  that  the  colony  which  you 
think  has  no  queen,  and  which  refuses  to  raise 
cells,  has  something  that  they  call  a  queen— 
very  likely  a  fertile  worker.  What  you  need  to 
do  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  fertile  worker  first.  A 
better  way  would  be  to  scatter  the  bees  and 
brood  among  your  other  colonies,  and  give  ap 
the  idea  of  trying  to  make  a  colony  direct 

J.  N.  P.,  Pa.— A  house-apiary  9  x  12  woaM 
make  you  a  nice  building,  well  adapted  to  all 
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your  reqairements.  Make  it  dooble-walled, 
obloDg,  four  sides.  The  octagonal  or  round 
foond  Is  too  expensive,  and  has  no  particular 
advantage.  To  make  a  house-apiary  satisfac- 
tory, you  should  use  therein  regular  outdoor 
hivesi  We  send  you  an  article  written  by  F.  A. 
Salisbury,  and  which  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns, p.  662,  Sept.  1, 1895.  Mr.  Salisbury  has  a 
house- apiary,  and  It  is  the  best  we  know  of.  We 
expect  to  put  up  a  small  building  like  it  this  fall 
at  our  out-yard. 


THE  BRITISH  BBBKBEPBR'S  GUIDB-BOOK. 

The  14th  edition  is  out  of  thfd  already  popu- 
lar bee- book,  by  Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  editor  of 
the  British  Bee  Journal  and  inventor  of  the 
Cowan  extractor.  Within  15  years  25,000  cop- 
ies have  been  sold,  and  within  a  month  3000 
copies  of  the  new  editfon  have  been  sold.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  it  throughout 
all  Europe  that  it  is  now  published  in  French, 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Rus- 
sian. Of  some  of  these,  two  or  three  editions 
have  been  published,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  other  bee- book  is  read  in  so  many  lan- 
guages. The  present  edition  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised,  enlarged,  and  a  great  portion 
entirely  re-written.  Old  methods  and  imple- 
ments have  been  stricken  out,  and  new  ones 
incorporated  in  their  proper  position.  The 
special  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  beautiful  half-tone 
engravings  representing  various  manipulations 
of  the  bees,  and  every  thing  is  put  so  plainly 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  misunderstanding. 
I  suppose  the  reason  for  the  great  popularity 
of  this  book  is  its  small  size  and  low  price.  It 
is  condensed,  and  yet  covers  fully  all  essential 
details.  The  author,  as  nearly  as  I  can  discov- 
er, has  made  his  book  small,  not  by  covering 
briefly  every  thing  in  bee-keeping,  but  by  giv- 
ing only  the  best  plan  or  method  in  full,  in  his 
estimation,  thus  avoiding  confusion  to  the  be- 
ginner. The  price  of  the  book  is  the  same  as 
formerly;  namely,  40c  In  paper,  or  70c  In  cloth. 
It  can  be  supplied  from  here. 


BEES  AND  GRAPES ;  SHALL  WE  PLACE  ALL  OR  A 
PART  OF  THE  BLAME  ON  THE  BEES? 

Yesterday  a  neighbor  stopped  me  and  said 
he  wished  I  could  see  how  bees  were  working 
on  his  grapes.  Half  of  his  crop  would  be  ruin- 
ed by  the  bees,  he  thought.  I  mounted  my  bi  - 
cycle,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  I  found  the 
vines  where  the  bees  were  at  work,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  quite  a  few  of  them  on  and 


around  the  grapes.  There  were  anywhere  from 
one  to  a  dozen  grapes  in  a  bunch,  whose  skins 
were  partly  opened  or  split,  and  the  pulp  in 
some  of  them  was  literally  sucked  dry  by  the 
delicate  little  tongues  of  the  bees.  I  did  not  see 
the  bees  puncture  the  grapes,  but  an  incision 
was  made  in  some  way;  and  whether  by  bird 
or  insect,  the  bees  made  a  bad  finish  by  enlarg- 
ing the  gap  and  sucking  the  pulp  dry.  As  soon 
as  one  bee  had  gotten  its  fill,  another  would 
take  its  place,  and  lick  the  pulp  dry  as  far  as  its 
tongue  would  reach,  then  would  crowd  the  slit 
a  little  wider  open.  I  observed  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  them  doing  this  thing  ;  and  the  elongat- 
ing of  the  slit  seemed  to  come  about  uninten- 
tionally on  the  part  of  the  bee,  for  no  bee  would 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  widening  the 
slit  would  give  it  access  to  new  pulp;  but  in  the 
effort  to  reach  fresh  pulp  the  slit  would  very 
gradually  open. 

The  grapes  are  what  are  called  the  "  New 
York,**  and  were  just  beginning  to  ripen.  The 
skin  is  very  delicate  and  thin.  They  look  very 
much  like  the  Delawares,  and  taste  like  them, 
but  are  much  larger.  I  should  say  that  at  least 
half  of  the  crop  would  be  ruined  by  the  bees, 
and  our  bees  at  that.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
make  good  his  loss  in  some  way.  So  far  I  can 
not  learn  that  the  bees  are  or  have  been  at 
work,  on  any  other  varieties  in  town.  They 
hardly  ever  molest  our  hardy  Concords;  and  so 
far  this  season  we  can  not  see  that  they  have 
touched  our  Niagaras  or  Delawares.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle surprised  that  the  bees  should  make  an  on- 
slaught on  the  New  York,  particularly  as  there 
is  a  little  honey  coming  In  from  buckwheat  and 
white  clover. 

Later.— In  speaking  of  this  matter  with  A.  I. 
R.,  he  was  very  sure  the  bees  did  not  puncture 
or  make  the  original  incision  —  that  some  bird 
or  insect  had  preceded  them,  and  the  bees  sim- 
ply followed  It  up.  Birds,  he  said,  would  make  a 
round  hole  and  a  slit  starting  from  it;  but  I  saw 
no  grapes  having  any  thing  of  this  kind  on 
them.  While  I  was  wondering  how  this  slit 
could  have  started  in  the  first  place,  one  of  our 
boys  from  the  apiary,  Fred,  apparently  divin- 
ing* my  thoughts,  said: 

**You  don't  think  the  bees  punctured  those 
grapes  ?  " 

*'  N— n'no,**  said  I,  hesitating. 

"  I  think  those  slits  or  openings  In  the  grapes 
you  saw  were  due  to  the  remarkably  warm  and 
wet  season  we  have  been  having.  The  pulp,  or 
Inside  of  the  grape,  was  growing  too  fast  for  the 
skin,  or  covering ;  and  the  consequence  is,  it 
simply  burst,  leaving  only  a  small  silt." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  '*  said  I. 

*'  Why,  isn*t  it  reasonable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  most  reasonable  of  any  thing  I  have 
thought  of  so  far.** 

And  then  he  added:  .izedbyGoC  ,^, 

"  1  have  seen  the  grapes  burst  more  this  year 
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than  I  ever  did  before;  and  I  know  It  was  be- 
cause they  grew  too  fast." 

What  the  old  man  said  to  the  boy  actoally 
happened  to  the  grapes  — "If  you  don't  stop 
growing  so  fast  you'll  bust  your  skin." 

This  seems  to  me  not  only  an  easy  but  a  prac- 
tical explanation;  and  1  do  remember  now  that 
some  of  the  silts  on  the  sides  of  the  grapes  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  touched  by  any  thing  — 
Just  simply  a  mere  burst.  This  remarkable 
growing  year  has  made  Nature  do  some  things 
that  she  Joes  not  do  ordinarily. 

If  this  explanation  Is  correct  —  and  I  believe 
It  is— It  removes  at  least  part  of  the  blame  from 
the  bees.  If  the  grapes  had  not  grown  so  fast, 
the  bees  would  let  them  alone. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  think  it 
bad  policy  to  admit  that  bees  may  even  work 
on  grapes  that  have  been  punctured  or  opened 
by  some  cause.  It  Is  surely  folly  to  try  to 
maintain  that  they  are  always  innocent;  that 
they  have  never  been  known  to  go  near  grapes. 
While  I  do  not  believe  the  evidence,  or  facts, 
when  carefully  sifted,  show  that  bees  actually 
puncture  grapes  or  any  fruit,  In  fact,  we  must 
admit  that  they  will  work  on  damaged,  decay- 
ed, or  broken  fruit. 


B.  TAYLOB— BEB-KESPBB,  WBTTEB,  AND  IN- 
VKNTOB. 

LiTTLB  did  I  think,  when  we  chronicled  the 
death  of  Allen  Pringle,  in  our  last  issue,  that 
another  bee-keeper  and  writer,  equally  promi- 
nent, would  pass  from  among  us.  B.  Taylor, 
of  Forestville,  Minn.,  after  a  long  Illness,  passed 
peacefully  away  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  9th. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers  in  the 
ranks;  and.  although  he  worked  and  experi- 
mented with  bees  when  those  who  are  middle- 
aged  were  in  their  cradles,  he  worked  quietly 
by  himself. 

The  first  that  was  known  of  him  by  the  bee- 
keeping world  was  in  1890,  at  the  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  bee-keepers*  convention,  held  In 
February  of  that  year,  where  he  told  of  his 
experience  In  handling  and  using  divisible 
brood -chambers  as  early  as  1865  (see  Gleanings, 
page  168  for  1890).  He  subsequently  wrote  an 
article  for  Gleanings,  telling  of  this  hive  (see 
page  324,  1890).  Later  he  figured  quite  promi- 
nently at  the  North  American  convention  at 
Keokuk,  la.  Shortly  after,  the  editor  of  the 
Review,  recognizing  bis  real  ability  as  a  bee- 
beeper  and  writer,  engaged  him  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  for  his  Journal.  About  this  time, 
also,  he  began  to  write  for  several  of  the  bee- 
papers,  and  B.  Taylor  sprang  into  prominence 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  in  apicul- 
tural  progress.  He  was  an  Inventor  and  an  ex- 
pert mechanic;  and  from  him  came  several  in- 
genious contrivances  for  managing  and  han- 
dling his  pets,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  were  of 
real  worth.    Among  these  I  recall  to  mind  par- 


ticularly his  com b-Ieveler— something  the  real 
value  of  which  comb- honey  producers  are  Just 
beginning  to  learn.  That  it  can  be  and  has  been 
the  means  of  Increasing  the  comb- honey  crop, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  first  claimed  for  it,  very  few  will 
deny. 

Among  his  other  other  inventions  were  a 
swarm -catcher,  several  styles  of  brood-frames, 
and  hives. 

He  had  a  beautiful  home,  an  ideal  location, 
and  a  finely  equipped  workshop.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  put  into  exrcoUon 
whatever  his  fancy  painted. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  FOB  THB  UNITED   STATES. 

The  responses  to  the  call  in  our  last  i8sue,'7or 
reports  up  to  this  time,  have  not  been  very 
heavy;  but  so  far  they  go  to  show  that  the  sea- 
son is  not  as  good  as  expected  from  the  first 
reports.  In  Illinois  Dr.  Miller  is  the  only  one 
who  reports  a  good  season.  All  the  rest  give 
from  poor  to  fair.  Indiana  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally poor.  In  Michigan  there  is  only  one  who 
reports  good,  and  all  the  rest  show  from  fair  to 
poor.  This  is  a  surprise,  as  we  have  had  gen- 
eral reports  of  good  seasons  from  that  State. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  order  goods  have  a  fair  season,  and 
so  report;  and  those  who  do  not  order  do  not 
need  the  goods,  and  so  of  course  do  not  write  ; 
us.  However,  taking  every  thing  into  consid- 
eration, the  season  over  the  country  has  been 
better  than  the  one  of  18d5.  As  to  prices  on 
comb  honey,  12  cts.  seems  to  be  about  a  fair 
average.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our 
readers  send  in  their  reports,  especially  from 
those  States  that  are  so  conspicuous  by  their 
entire  absence,  or  have  at  most  only  one  or  two 
responses.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  then  be 
enabled  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  correct  report 
The  fuller  and  more  accurate  these  reports  for 
the  various  States,  the  better  we  can  gauge  the 
price  of  honey;  and  so  I  hope  that,  between 
now  and  next  Issue,  the  postals  will  pour  In  by 
the  scores. 

The  questions  that  arc  answered  below  are  as 
follows: 

CANADA. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  10 to  12;  extracted. 6  to  T. 
South  CayugH,  Ont,  Can.       Israkl  Ovcrholt. 

PLORIDA. 

1.  IndllTeient:  2.  Comb,  10 tol2;  extracted,  5. 
Port  OranRe,  Fla.,  Aug.  24.  J.  B.  Cass. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  10;  extracted, 5.  Theee  piioes 
are  net.  L.  K.  Smith. 

Grant,  Fla ,  Aug.  24. 

ILLJNOI8. 

1.  Poor— that  is,  the  spring  flow  has  been.  It  bids 
;fair  for  a  good  flow  from  the  yellow  or  fall  blocun; 
2.  Do  not  know.  C.  M.  Thorktok. 

Osage,  III..  Aug,  24. 

1.  Fair;  2.  Comb.  12  to  14;  extracted.  6  to 8. 

Pltt8fleld.  HI.,  Aug.  24.  F.  M.  BcSK. 

1.  Indiir«>rent  Mrs.  L.  Harrisos. 

PeoHa,  III.,  Aug.  21. 

1   Very  light;  2.  Comb,  16;  extracted,  9  to  la 

Piano,  111.,  Aug.  19.  J.  C.  WHXCUUt. 
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1.  Almost  ED  entire  failure;  9.  Comb,  12H;  ex- 
tracted, none.  A.  T.  Baldwin. 

DeKalb^llU  Aug.24. 

1.  Bzoellent;  2.  A  little  comb  has  been  sold  at 
from  12»/i  to  15.  C.  C.  Millbk. 

Marengo,  111.,  Aug-.  18. 

1.  Quite  peon  2.  Not  enough  to  know  the  price. 

Limerick.  111.,  Aug.  24.  B.  Pickup. 

1.  Failure.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Hamilton,  111. 

INDIANA. 

1.  Poor,  white  clover  killed  by  the  '96  drouth;  2. 
Comb.  10  to  12;  extracted,  no  market 

N.  Manchester,  Ind..  Aug.  23.      F.  S.  Comstock. 

1.  Poor;  2  Comb,  124:  extracted,  no  demand. 

NappaDee,  Ind..  Aug.  24.  Lbvi  A.  Rbsblbr. 

1.  The  poorest  since  1876;  not  an  ounce  of  surplus, 
96  colimlea  H.  F.  Wintmr. 

fiicknell,  Ind..  Aug.  19. 

1.  Very  poor;  2.  No  honey  to  sell. 

Spioeland,  Ind.,  Aug.  25.  L.  V.  Millikan. 

L  Poor;  2.  Comb,  10;  no  market  for  extracted. 

BiDa  Qieen,  Ind.,  Aug.  28.  Wm.  Idbn. 

IOWA. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  124  to  15;  extracted,  7  to  10. 
Mapleton,  la.,  Aug.  24.      C.  B.  Carhabt  Sc  Bro. 
1.  Very  poor.  Jas.3al8TON. 

Vinton,  la.,  Aug.  21. 

LOUISIANA. 

1.  Good ;  2.  Extracted,  9  to  10. 

LoreauTiile,  La.,  A  ug.  24.    J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.  n 

IMAINB. 

ri.  Extra  good;  2.  Ccmb,  18to20;  no  demand  for 
extra^^ed  hone>  here.  J.  B.  Mason. 

Mechanic  Falls.  Me.,  Aug.  25. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  A  complete  failure;  2.  Comb,  15. 
QHugbesville,  Md.,  Aug.  26.      Samubl  R.  Neave.C 

IflCHIGAN. 

r  1.  Fairly  good;  2.  Comb,  18  for  best;  extracted,  8 
to  12  for  l>est.  F.  Palmbr. 

Paris,  Mich.,  Aug.  22. 

1.  Only  fair;  2.  Comb,  11;  extracted,  6  to  7. 

Fllion,  Mich.,  Aug.  24.  1.  8.  Tilt. 

1.  Poor:  2.  Comb,  124:  extracted.  8. 

Covert,  Mich.,  Aug.  19.  U.  D.  Burrbll. 

1.  Poor:  2  No  honey  on  the  market. 

Plttsford.  Mich..  Aug.  24.  Gbo.  H.  Dbnman. 

1.  Poor;  2.  Comb,  14  to  15;  extracted.  6. 

Dexter,  Mich.,  Aug.  24.  D.  B.  Lanb. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  Failure.  W.  J.  Albxandbr. 

Kuhn.  Miss.,  Aug.  a 

MISSOURI. 

1.  Fair;  2.  Comb.  12  to  14;  no  extracted  here. 

Holden,  Mo.,  Aug.  18.  J.  M.  Moorb. 

1.  Crop  fair.  50  lbs.  comb,  85  colonies:  2.  Clover 
extracted.  9  to  10;  sold  4  tons  last  wiuier:  comb, 
country.  10:  my  crop.  15.  John  C.  Stewart. 

Hopkins.  Mo.,  Aug.  23. 

1.  Good:  2.  Comb,  12H  to  15;  extracted.  10. 

Unionvllle,  Mo..  Aug.  20.  E.  F.  Quiolby. 

nbw  hampshirb. 
1.  Indifferent;  2.  Comb,  15;  extracted.  8  to  8. 
Wilton.  N.  H.,  Aug.  21.  3.  D.  Cook. 

new  YORK. 

1.  A  run  of  buckwheat  honey  Is  turning  a  poor 
season  to  fair;  2.  Comb.  12:  exiraoted.  5  to  ft. 

Sammonsville.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24.  C  Stewart. 

1.  Indifferent:  2.  Comb.  14;  extracted,  8  to  10. 

Lowville,  N.  Y..  Aug.  22.  Frkd  H.  Loucks. 

1.  Fair.  Wm.  P.  Abbl. 

Vienna,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26. 

1.  Good:  2.  selling  wholesale  at  82.40  per  24-lb. 
sinfrlc-tler  case,  assorted  sections  of  buckwheat. 

Northampton,  N.  Y..  Aug.  24.        Pbrcy  Orton. 

1.  Fair  to  indifferent;  2.  Comb,  10  to  IB;  extracted, 

6  to  9.  J.  W.  PiBRSON. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22. 

1.  Fair;  2,  Fancy,  10;  lowest  I  ever  saw  here. 

Caton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20.  R.  A.  Tobey. 


1.  Qood;  2.  Comb.  12  to  14:  extracted,  8  to  10. 
Hock  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19.  B.  J.  Haight. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  16;  extracted,  7  to  10. 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19.  Frbd.  8.  Bwbns. 

OHIO. 

1.  Poor— in  fact,  the  very  poorest  1  ever  saw.  I 
have  large  coloni(>s  now  with  not  a  pound  of  honey 
In  the  hive.  Chaukcby  Reynolds. 

Fremont,  C,  Aug.  24. 

1.  Poor;  2.  Comb.  14  to  15;  extracted,  10. 

Findlay,  O.,  Aug.  21.  D.  C.  Routzan. 

1.  Light;  2.  Comb,  12  to  15;  extracted,  8  to  12. 

Tiffin,  O.  J.  F.  MooRB. 

1.  Light;  2.  Comb.  10. 

Deshler,  O.,  Aug.  21.  TaoMAS  Obbrlitnbr. 

1.  Indifferent;  2.  Comb.  14  to  15.  • 

Bast  Townsend.  O.,  Aug.  20.      H.  R.  Boardman. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1.  Very  bad;  2.  Comb.  18  to 20. 

Spring  City,  Pa.,  Aug.  22.  Geo.  Culi.um. 

1.  Good;  2.  Comb,  15;  extracted,  8. 

Franklin,  Pa.,  Aug.  20.  Ed.  Jolley. 

TBKNE88BB. 

1.  Fair;  2.  Comb,  12  to  16. 

Bunch,  Tenn.,  Aug.  25.       Joseph  Stephenson. 
1.  Indifferent;  3L  Comb.  12H  to  18*4;  extracted.  8f^ 
to  10.  T.  H.  Lbinart. 

Clinton,  Tenn.,  Aug.  24. 
L  Good:  2.  Extracted,  7  to 74 ;  comb,  10  to  12. 
BristolFTenn..  Aug.  20.  M.  D.  Andes. 

VERMONT. 

1.  Very  good;  2.  Comb,  18;  extracted,  10. 
Barre,  Vt.,  Aug.  24.  H.  W.  Scott. 

1.  Good :  2. 12  to  14;  extracted,  8  to  10.  , 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Aug.  22.  J.  &  Crank 

1.  The  best  in  several  years;  2.rComb,  10  to  12. 
Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  Aug.  19.  A.  J.  GlBBS. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  Failure.  F.  A.'Fbuchtbnbbboer. 

Miller  School,  Va.,  Aug.  24. 
1.  Very  poor;  2.  12  to  15.  R.  F.  Ritchie. 

Rumfurd,  Va.,  Aug.  20. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Failure;  2.  Comb,  12  to  15;  best  would  bring 20. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  24.  W.  W.  Conner. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1.  Failure:  2.  Comb,  18;  extracted,  12. 

Salama,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  20.  M.  Wilkinson. 


The  following,  rt'ceived  from  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Bee-keepers*  Union,  will  ex- 
plain itself: 

I  have  submitted  for  decision  by  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union  as  to 
whether  a  vote  on  am:iIgttmatioD  shall  now  be 
called  for  as  advised  in  the  bee- periodicals.  The 
result  is  thut  but  one  of  the  Board  is  in  favor  of 
holding  a  special  election  for  submitting  the  ques- 
tion. It  will,  therefore,  have  to  lie  over  until  the 
annual  election  in  January  next. 

Thomas  G.  Newman.  General  Manager. 

San  Diego.  Cal ,  Aug.  20. 


C.  K.  HoRKiE  «!t  Co.,  commission  merchants, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  are  once  more  soliciting 
consignments  of  honey.  They  were  the  firm 
concerning  whom  so  many  complaints  were  re- 
ceived from  honey- producers  last  season— so 
much  so  that  the  editors  of  at  least  three  bee- 
papers  put  in  a  word  of  caution. 


The  editor  of  the  Review  sugge^^ts  that  we 
give  the  readers  of  GLEAKracs  a  photographic 
view  of  our  basswood  yard.  It  would  be  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  show  it  up  well,  but  I  will  make 
a  trial  of  it,  anyhow. 
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Our  Homes. 


Oh  how  I  love  thy  law  I— Psalm  119:97. 

A  little  boy  whom  we  will  call  JohDny  was 
getting  ready  for  Sahday-school.  His  face  was 
thoroughly  washed,  and  his  hair  combea.  He 
had  OB  his  Sonday-school  clothes,  clean  caffs, 
and  collar;  and  all  together  he  was,  so  far  as 
outward  looks  are  concerned,  a  boy  to  rejoice 
any  mother^s  heart.  Just  before  starting  out 
for  school,  however,  Johnny  went  out  without 
letting  his  mother  know  any  thing  about  it, 
and  slipped  some  marbles  from  his  every-day 
pocket  into  the  pocket  in  his  Sunday  suit. 
That  was  not  a  verv  bad  thing  for  a  small  boy 
to  do;  but  it  was  just  one  littlestepout  of  the 
way.  He  knew  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to 
do  or  he  would  not  have  taken  pains  that  his 
mother  should  know  nothing  about  it. 

On  his  way  to  school  he  crossed  the  common. 
Just  ahead  of  him  was  a  bad  boy  named  Sam, 
and  very  few  mothers  permitted  their  boys  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him  if  they  knew  it. 
But  Sam  was  an  expert  marble- player.  He 
had  an  extra  nice  marble,  different  from  any 
other  marble  in  the  town;  and  with  this  mar- 
ble he  had  a  knack  of '*  shooting,"  exciting  nat 
only  the  admiration  but  envy  of  all  Ihe  other 
boys  of  his  age.  Ever  so  many  had  tried  to  get 
hold  of  the  trick;  bat  Sam  did  it  so  quickly 
that  they  never  could  see  how  it  was  done.  As 
soon  as  Sam  saw  Johnny  he  challenged  him  to 
play.  At  first  Johnny  objected  by  saying  he 
must  go  to  Sunday-school.  Sam  told  him  it 
was  not  near  time  yet;  and  then  Johnny  re- 
flected that,  if  no  one  was  yet  aroand,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  if  he  should  get  hold  of 
that  trick  of  shooting  a  marble  with  such 
accuracy;  and  he  would  be  sure  to  stop  in  time 
to  be  on  hand  at  his  class.  A  ring  was  soon 
formed,  and  the  boys  were  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  game.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  my  friend, 
that  you  are  sore  to  have  bad  luck  when  you 
consent  to  do  any  thing  on  Sunday  that  you 
know  is  not  just  right?  This  time  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Sam  produced  his  cele- 
brated marble,  and  popped  the  one  out  of  the 
center  the  very  first  shot.  But  that  precious, 
valuable  marble  also  "popped 'Mn to  a  puddle 
near  by,  for  it  had  been  raining  the  night 
before.  Sam  at  once  plunged  his  naked  arm 
down  into  the  puddle  just  where  the  marble 
disappeared,  but  did  not  find  it.  Johnny  also 
very  soon  began  poking  around  in  the  mud. 
notwithstanding  bis  clean  spotless  cuffs  and 
Sunday  clothes.  You  know  about  how  the 
average  boy  would  manage.  Now.  even  Sam, 
bad  as  he  was,  it  seems,  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  that  Johnny,  a  Sunday-school  bov, 
would  be  so  wicked  as  to  stecil  his  marble.  Aft- 
er Johnny  had  poked  a  while  he  stood  up  and 
said: 

"  I  declare,  Sam,  I  can't  imagine  where  that 
marble  could  have  got  to;  but  I  am  late  for 
Sunday-school  already,  and  I  really  can  not 
stop  another  minute.  You  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  find  it  If  you  keep  on  hunting." 

After  Johnny  hadf  got  a  little  way  off  he  slip- 
ped the  precious  marble  into  his  pocket  and 
narried  off  to  Sunday-school.  We  will  not  fol- 
low him  any  further  just  now;  but  I  presume 
that  every  child  who  reads  Glkanings  (and  I 
have  been  told  several  times  that  there  are 
quite  a  few  who  do)  knows  as  well  as  everv 
older  person  about  how  Johnny  felt  as  he  took 
his  place  in  the  class. 

Tne  above  little  story  was  repeated  in  my 
hearing  by  the  teacher  of  our  Juvenile  depart- 
ment, after  she  had  returned  from  attendance 
at  the  Ohio  State  Sunday-school  Association. 


Perhaps  I  have  not  told  it  just  as  she  did.  She 
made  an  object-lesson  of  it  by  having  some 
thin  glass  tumblers,  numbered  from  1  to  10. 
She  told  the  children  that  those  tumblers  were 
to  represen  t  the  ten  commandments.  Then  she 
asked  them  how  many  of  the  commandments 
Johnny  had  broken  that  beautiful  Sunday 
morning  after  the  summer  shower,  while  he 
was  on  the  way  to  Sunday-school,  all  fixed  up 
nice  and  clean.  Those  beautiful  clean  caffs 
and  nice  starched  clothes  with  which  his  moth- 
er fixed  him  up  were  soiled,  and  their  beauty 
was  more  or  less  marred  by  the  muddy  water. 
But,  oh  dear  me!  how  much  worse  was  the 
state  of  poor  Johnny's  heart!  That  bright 
clear  conscience  which  he  had  as  he  started  nut 
in  the  morning— oh  what  a  wreck  and  ruin! 
He  might  haVe  said,  when  he  first  got  np  that 
morning,  like  David,  **0h  how  I  love  thy  law!" 
Poor  Sam!  with  all  his  wicked  ways,  dirty 
clothing,  and  bad  talk— poor  Sam,  whom  we 
left  poking  away  in  the  muddy  water — why, 
Sam  was  a  prince  beside  poor  wicked  sinful 
Johnny. 

The  speaker  asked  how  many  of  the  com- 
mandments Johnny  had  broken  that  morning. 
Several  hands  went  up.  Then  she  asked  some 
one  to  mention  one  particular  command,  and  to 
repeat  the  commandment.  Then  she  broke  one 
of  the  little  tumblers  with  a  hammer,  as  a  sam- 

f>le  of  the  way  Johnny  had  broken  God's  holy 
aw.  Almost  everybody  was  startled.  And 
then  another  commandment  wa«  repeated 
which  Johnny  had  broken,  and  crash  went  the 
hammer  again  into  the  glass  that  represented 
that  command.  To  get  right  down  to  the  real 
truth,  he  came  pretty  near  breaking  every  one 
of  God's  commands  when  he  got  started,  by 
being  so  careful  not  to  let  his  mother  see  him 
slip  the  marbles  into  his  pocket.  When  he 
yielded  to  Sam's  invitation  to  play  marbles  oo 
Sunday  he  forgot  about  the  command,  "Re- 
member the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
When  his  fingers  touched  that  precious  marble 
in  the  mud  he  broke  the  one  that  says,  **Thoa 
Shalt  not  covet."  When  he  said  It  was  time  for 
him  to  go  to  Sunday-school  he  broke  the  one 
about  bearing  false  witness;  and  when  he  start- 
ed off  with  the  marble  in  his  pocket,  he  had 
deliberately  smashed  in  pieces  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  one  which  says,  *'Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  Why!  if  Johnny  had  been  a  little 
older  I  am  not  sure  but  he  might  have  broken 
every  command  of  the  ten  before  the  sun  went 
down  that  night,  had  he  kept  on  in  the  wav  he 
started 

So  far  this  is  just  a  child's  story.  But,  dear 
friends,  we  are  all  children  of  a  little  larger 
growth.  Grown-up  men  in  business  circles  get 
Into  just  such  scrapes,  and  they  sometimes 
yield  to  Satan's  suggestions  j  ust  as  poor  Johnny 
did.  The  good  clothes,  the  bringing-np,  and 
the  fact  that  they  go  to  church,  and  are  some- 
times on  the  way  to  church,  does  not  save  them. 
Truly  the  tempter  is  constantly  going  about 
seeking  whom  he  mav  devour. 

It  was  David  who  gave  voice  lo  the  beautiful 
words  of  our  text— ^* Oh  how  I  love  thy  law!" 
and  he  spoke  truly.  In  another  verse  he  says. 
"  I  hate  and  abhor  lying;  but  thy  law  do  I 
love."  David  was  such  a  godly  man— he  Hved 
such  a  good  and  pure  life,  as  a  rule,  that  he 
was  at  one  time  called  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart;  but  even  David  himself  was  in  danger. 
Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  he  had  got  into  a 
way  of  thinking  that  so  good  a  man  as  be  was 
could  not  well  commit  sin,  or  at  least  snch  ter- 
rible sins,  was  one  reason  whvheatone  time 
In  his  life  made  that  terrible  fall.  Through  his 
early  years  he  endured  persecution,  snch  as 
perhai^  no  other  man  had  experienced.    He 
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held  on  to  God's  strong  arm  through  it  alL  He 
was  not  only  brave  and  courageous,  but  he  was 
bright  and  hopeful.  He  enriched  the  world 
with  his  beautiful  precepts,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  repeated  God*8  precious  promises. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that,  if  we  are  not  weary  in 
well  doing,  and  faint  not,  we  shall  finally  reap 
the  reward  of  our  faithfulness.  David  passed 
through  all  his  trials,  and  It  seems  as  if  God 
had  decided  finally  to  reward  him.  He  could 
bear  adversity,  he  could  bear  persecution,  he 
could  bear  lo  be  driven  from  home  and  friends; 
and  he  had  such  magnanimity  of  heart  that  he 
would  not  strike  back  even  when  the  enemy 
that  was  trying  to  lake  his  life  was  so  fully  in 
his  power.    He  endured  adversity;  but  when 

freat  pros-perUy  came  it  was  too  much  for  him. 
[e  was  the  king;  and  finally  not  only  all  men 
but  all  vxmien  bowed  before  bim.  He  was  wise, 
smart,  and  bright— probably  good-looking,  es- 
pecially when  arrayed  in  his  royal  apparel. 
Perhaps  flattery  made  him  vain  and  selfish. 
He  commenced  something,  doubtless,  as  Johnny 
did.  He  began  to  do  things  because  he  was 
king  that  he  might  not  have  thought  of  doing 
otherwise.  Then  he  began  to  covet  something 
ihat  belonged  to  his  neighbor.  It  was  not  mar- 
bles nor  houses  and  lands,  nor  fine  dwellings. 
Why!  he  might  have  robbed  his  neighbor  of 
miUions  of  money  or  property,  and  it  would 
have  been  trifling.  What  he  did  covet  was  his 
neighbor's  loife,  notwithstanding  he  had  at  the 
same  time  more  wives  than  any  man  ought  to 
have,  even  if  he  was  king.  This  neighbor  was 
a  faithful  soldier  in  David's  army.  He  was 
absent  from  his  home  and  fireside  at  this  very 
time,  because  he  was  loyal  to  the  king.  Could 
a  king  stoop  to  any  thing  so  wicked  ?  May  be 
the  vHmian  was  partly  to  blame.  We  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  she  forgot  her  loyal,  faithful, 
honest,  and  devoted  husband  who  was  doing 
his  duty  like  a  man  and  like  a  soldier.  Trouble 
came,  as  trouble  always  comes  when  we  make 
the  prince  of  darkness  our  partner.  Even  the 
king  himself  was  in  a  corner.  Something  must 
be  done.  He  called  Uriah  home;  but  Uriah,  in 
his  simple  honesty  and  independence,  refused 
to  be  a  tool,  even  for  the  king.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  susoected  guilt  or  not.  He  would 
not  go  home  while  the  king's  army  was  all  out 
in  the  field.  David  then  piled  him  with  pres- 
ents, and  even  made  him  drunk;  but  the  poor 
honest  soldier  was  loyal  and  true  tu  hi»couniry 
and  his  king,  even  when  more  or  \fiS»intoxlcatea, 
David  was  fast  getting  on  from  bad  lo  worse. 
We  do  not  know  what  counsel  this  wicked 
woman  gave  him.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have 
said  '*  wicked,"  after  all,  for  It  Is  a  pretty  seri- 
ous matter  for  even  a  woman  to  refuse  to  do 
the  bidding  of  a  king,  or  It  was  In  those  days. 
David  called  in  his  commander-in- chief,  Joab, 
and  unblushlngly  let  Joab  Into  enough  of  his 
guilty  secret  to  tell  him  what  he  wanted.  Joab 
was  a  fierce  warrior— a  man  accustomed,  doubt- 
less, to  committing  terrible  crimes  when  the 
king  commanded.  The  letter  containing  the 
directions  to  have  Uriah  pushed  forward  into 
danger,  where  he  was  snre  to  be  killed,  was 
carried  to  the  wicked  .Toab  by  no  other  than 
the  honest,  upright,  and  manly  Uriah  himself. 
One  almost  begins  to  think,  wh^^n  reading  It, 
that  Urio/^  should  have  been  king,  or  at  feast 
commander-in-chief,  and  that  David  should 
have  been  the  private  soldier,  where  he  would 
have  been  under  strict  regulations,  ho  that  he 
could  not  harm  others.  Of  course,  Uriah  was 
killed  right  speedily;  and  after  a  brief  cere- 
monial mourning  Bathsheba  became  David's 
favorite  wife. 

Unbelievers  have  spoken  of  David's  cruelty  to 
his  enemies.    They  tell  us  that,  after  ho  had 


taken  them  captive,  and  when  they  were  de- 
fenseless, he  tortured  them  with  saws,  and  har- 
rowed them  with  iron  tools,  and  even  made  them 
pass  through  fire.  But  we  should  remember 
this  was  while  David  was  carrying  about  with 
him  that  terribly  guilty  conscience.  When  you 
see  a  man— especially  a  man  in  authority— who 
is  surly,  harsh,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  let 
everybody  know,  right  and  left,  that  he  is  un- 
happy, and  unhappy  from  morning  till  night,  is 
it  not  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  that  man  is  carry- 
ing a  guilty  conscience?  Such  men  are  cruel  to 
women  and  children  ;  they  are  heartless  and 
brutal  to  the  dumb  beasts.  It  is  the  guilty  con- 
science that  does  this.  David  was  no  excep- 
tion. He  was  a  terrible  man,  probably,  until 
Nathan,  by  God's  command,  went  and  told  him 
that  little  storv  about  the  one  ewe  lamb.  This 
Iamb  belonged  to  a  poor  man.  It  was  a  pet  in 
the  family.  It  was  the  only  one  they  had. 
They  regarded  it  as  almost  one  of  the  children. 
A  rich  neighbor  lived  near  him  who  had  great 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  every  thing  else  in  propor- 
tion. A  distinguished  guest  came  to  see  him; 
but  instead  of  taking  from  his  own  flocks  he 
went  and  killed  this  one  ewe  Iamb  belonging  to 
his  poor  neighbor,  and  had  it  dressed  for  the 
feast.  When  Nathan  told  David  the  story,  Da- 
vid was  surly  and  harsh  still.  The  idea  that 
anybody  should  do  such  a  thing  aroused  the 
king's  anger.  He  declared  that  the  rich  man 
should  pay  fourfold,  and  then  finished  up  by 
saying  that  the  rich  man  should  be  put  to 
death.  Such  a  guilty,  selfish,  unscrupulous 
man  is  not  fit  to  live,  even  if  he  is  rich.  And 
now  the  grand  character  of  Nathan  the  proph- 
et shines  out.  He  extends  his  finger  and  says, 
with  terrible  emphasis,  ''Thou  art  the  man. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  anointed 
thee  king  over  Israel,  and  delivered  thee  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul;  .  .  .  wherefore  hast  thou 
despised  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
evil  in  his  sight?  Thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken  his  wife 
to  be  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain  him  with  the 
sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Poor  Da- 
vid! God's  just  retribution  had  come  at  last. 
Had  David  been  like  some  of  the  old  heathen 
kings  the  old  prophet  would  have  been  put  to 
death  at  once  for  daring  to  rebuke  the  mon- 
arch. David  had  been  bad  — terribly  bad  ;  but 
he  was  not  a  lo^t  man,  after  all.  God's jgrace 
had  not  entirely  departed  from  him.  David 
bowed  his  head,  and  confessed  that  the  Lord's 
judgment  was  just  and  right.  But  the  retribu- 
tion followed.  Away  down  through  the  ages 
the  consequences  of  this  sin  and  folly  came 
cropping  out.  Murder  and  bloodshed,  crime 
after  crime,  followed  In  quick  succession.  Ab- 
salom, his  own  child,  drove  him  from  his  home 
and  throne  in  order  that  he  might  be  king  in- 
stead of  his  father 

In  reading  this  sad  bit  of  history  one  wonders 
If  it  were  really  possible  that  David  uttered  the 
words  of  our  text.  What  inconsistency  for  a 
man  who  had  committed  such  an  act  as  that  to 
say,  "Oh  how  I  love  thy  law!"  The  Bible 
teaches,  however,  that  the  grace  of  God  can 
change  a  man's  heart ;  and  God  has  promised 
to  forgive  our  Intquities  so  that  they  may  be  as 
If  the  charge  again<<t  us  were  blotted  out.  Un- 
bollef  and  skepticism  reject  this;  but  what  a 
hopeless  world  this  would  be  If  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  real  penitence  and  a  new  heart!* 

Again,  It  has  been  urged  that  Qod  seemed  to 
Indorse  this  wickedness  by  making  Solomon, 
the  fruit  of  this  unholy  union,  such  a  great  and 

•  If  any  one  has  any  doubt  in  regard  to  David's 
penitence  beingr  sound  and  genuine,  let  him  read 
the  wonderful  words  expressing  his  sorrow  and 
grief  over  his  sin,  in  the  61st  and  ^  Psalms. 
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wise  man.  Not  so.  God  has  promised  to  bring 
good  oat  of  evil ;  and  where  a  soal  tmly  re- 
pents, God  does  finally  bring  good  from  that 
which  was  started  as  evil.  Davld^s  first  trans- 
gression was  In  breaking  the  command,  **Thoa 
Shalt  not  covet;"  and  If  the  commandments  had 
been  written  after  David's  time,  1  should  have 
thoaght  the  clause,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  wife,"  possibly  came  In  because  of 
David's  transgression.  The  command  against 
adnltery  was  broken  very  speedily;  then  the 
one  against  stealing,  and  the  one  in  regard  to 
bearing  false  witness;  next,  murder;  and  then 
the  poor  guilty  wretch  was  ready,  it  would 
seem,  to  trample  almost  the  whole  decalog  un- 
der foot;  but  Qod*8  faithful  prophet  stood  by 
and  fearlessly  charged  David  wltn  the  sin. 

Dear  friend,  God's  faithful  servants  are  near 
you  at  this  moment— nearer  than  you  think. 
Are  you  ready  to  bow  your  head  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  sin  when  the  needed  rebuke 
comes  at  the  hand  of  a  courageous  and  faithful 
friend?  May  Gk>d  help  you  to  repent  as  David 
did! 


In  my  hands  Is  a  little  book  entitled  **  Hand- 
book of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
Ohio  Division."  It  is  sent  free  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  L.  A.  W.,  which  means  League  of 
American  Wheelmen.  Now,  the  book  has  a 
little  map  of  the  whole  State  of  Ohio,  and  then 
on  each  page  is  a  map  of  each  county,  purport- 
ing to  give  every  traveled  road  in  said  county, 
and  telling  the  wheelman  which  roads  he  had 
better  take  to  reach  a  certain  potnt,  warning 
him  which  roads  to  avoid  on  account  of  hills, 
sand,  or  mud  in  muddy  weather.  This  book  is 
compiled  from  contributions  of  wheelmen  in 
the  separate  counties,  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  me  to  study  our 
8tate  of  Ohio  while  I  study  the  pages  of  the 
book.  Some  of  the  wheelmen,  where  they  hap- 
pen to  have  a  natural  love  for  scenery,  have 
given  Important  objects  of  interest  in  their 
separate  counties.  For  instance,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Boving,  of  Lancaster.  Fairfield  Co.,  tells  us  of 
some  wonderful  pieces  of  Nature's  work  in  his 
county.  I  reached  Lancaster,  as  I  have  told 
you,  about  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  (see  page 
612  last  issue).  I  made  inquiries  of  people  on 
the  train,  and  found  that  ftlount  Pleasant  was 
just  in  the  edge  of  the  city:  in  fact.it  almost 
reaches  over  a  part  of  the  fairground.  Ah  soon 
as  I  stepped  from  the  train  I  mounted  my 
wheel  and  made  for  this  rocky  structure.  It  is 
a  maS9  of  rocks  250  feet  high  at  the  highest 
point;  and  on  the  side  toward  the  fairground, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  around  it,  the  walls  are 
nearly  perpendicular,  sometimes  overreaching. 
The  top  is  covered  with  grass  and  trees,  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  rock,  on  its  summit,  one  can 
almost  always  find  rain  water  enough  to  get  a 
refreshing  drink,  even  if  it  Is  not  always  cool. 
There  are  wild  flowers,  grass,  trees,  mosses, 
and  laurels,  in  great  profusion.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  my  teens  I  got  nold  of  a  book  of  Indian 
romance.  It  was  entitled,  I  believe,  *'The 
Forest  Rose."  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  Lewis 
Wetzel,  and  his  wonderful  deeds  of  daring  took 

S lace  on  this  great  bluff.  I  have  not  learned 
ow  much  of  the  story  Is  fact  and  how  much 
is  fancy;  but  there  was  doubtless  some  fact 
"•bout  it,  and  it  made  me  enjoy  all  the  more  my 


visit  to  Mount  Pleasant.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  get  hold  of  the  book,  **  Forest  Rose,"  so  as 
to  mail  It  to  me,  I  will  gladly  pay  them  for 
their  trouble.  As  It  Is  more  than  forty  yean 
since  I  saw  Ic,  It  may  be  out  of  print.  I  learn  • 
ed,  also,  from  my  handbook,  about  **  Riven 
Rock,"  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  city. 
The  book  slmnly  says,  **A  large  hill  full  of 
fissures,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
wide  enough  for  a  single-file  procession."  The 
only  chance  I  had  for  the  visit,  on  account  of 
the  many  committee  meetings  of  the  Anti- 
saloon  League,  was  between  adjournment  at 
noon  and  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  sessiOD, 
which  began  at  3:30.  Counting  out  30  minutes 
for  dinner  I  had  a  little  over  two  hours  to  ex- 
plore Riven  Rock,  and  ao  and  return.  The  lat- 
ter was  quickly  done,  for  there  are  beaotifnl 
macadamized  graveled  or  limestone  roads  in  all 
the  principal  oirections  out  of  the  city. 

As  my  time  was  so  limited  I  made  some  in- 
qniries  to  be  sure  *I  was  right.  Two  or  three 
people  said  It  was  from  four  to  six  miles;  an- 
other one  said  nine  miles;  and  after  I  had  got 
about  2  miles  in  the  right  direction,  a  black- 
smith declared  most  positively  that  It  was  U 
miles.  I  went  a  little  further  and  consulted  a 
woman,  and  she  told  me  there  was  no  soch 
rock  or  mountain  In  that  neighborhood;  but  she 
finally  Informed  me,  however,  that  there  was 
something  over  beyond  the  State  Farm— In 
other  words,  the  Ohio  Industrial  School  for 
boys.  I  longed  to  visit  that  school,  but  lack  of 
time  forbade.  A  little  further  on  I  met  a  man 
In  the  road,  who  straightened  me  out  He  said 
there  were  two  wonderful  rocky  hills.  One  of 
them  is  four  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  the 
other  seventeen.  The  blacksmith  had  started 
me  on  the  wrong  road.  It  was  one  of  the  hot- 
test days  of  the  present  summer,  and  I  just 
made  the  summit  of  one  of  the  tallest  hills  in 
Fairfield  Co.  Lost  again.  There  was  no  help 
for  it;  I  had  started  out  to  visit  Riven  Bock, 
and  to  Riven  Rock  I  was  going,  I  went  down 
the  hill  like  the  wind,  struck  the  graveled  pike 
once  more  where  the  blacksmith  started  me 
wrong,  and  went  up  hill  and  down  (like  the 
wind  again)  until  I  was  sure  I  ought  to  be  near 
Riven  Rock.  A  boy  said  It  was  just  ahead  of 
me,  on  the  right-hand  side.  He  had  been  there 
*'many  a  time."  Half  a  mile  further,  some 
men  working  on  a  bridge  told  me  I  had  come 
past  the  place  to  turn  off;  that  I  would  have  to 
go  back  half  a  mile,  and  go  through  a  gate 
where  it  read  "  No  trespass." 

Now,  I  do  not  like  to  do  such  thlnss;  but  I 
concluded  to  ''  trespass  "  notwithstanding,  and 
pay  damages  if  I  got  arrested.  After  many 
turnings  over  the  harri  road  I  was  at  the  foot 
of  Riven  Rock.  The  man  on  whose  land  I  was 
**  trespassing ''  was  so  much  taken  up  with  my 
19  pound  Remington  wheel  that  he  easily  for- 
gave my  breaking  the  rules.  I  was  in  so  much 
of  a  hurry,  however,  I  asked  him  to  take  my 
wheel  in  charge  while  I  ascended  the  path  he 
pointed  out  up  the  wonderful  mountain.  There 
was  such  a  growth  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
vines,  one  could  not  see  any  thing  except  the 
brush  and  trees.  Toward  the  summit  of  the 
hill  It  seemed  to  be  all  rock,  and  said  rock  was 
shattered  by  some  mighty  convulsion  so  there 
were  fissures  in  every  direction.  It  reminded 
me  of  Mammoth  Cave,  only  there  was  a  thin 
streak  of  daylight  over  most  of  the  pathways. 
I  plunged  In,  thinking,  I  should  have  time  for 
only  a  orlef  survey.  Many  feet  had  made  quite 
a  smooth  pathway,  except  where  leaves  and 
brush  had  dropped  down  from  above.  Pretty 
soon  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  losing  the 
points  of  the  compass  by  so  many  windings  and 
turnings;  but  I  thouirht  I  would  push  throogh 
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to  the  opposite  side  of  the  moon  tain:  bat  there 
were  so  many  openings  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  the  pathways  were  so  crooked,  I  soon  real- 
ized that  I  coald  not  tell  any  thing  about  which 
wa7  I  was  going.  I  reached  the  ontslde,  but 
nothing  met  my  view  but  vines,  trees,  and 
bushes.  Had  I  not  been  in  such  a  hurrr.  I 
would  have  stopped  to  admire  the  rhododen- 
drons that  grow  here  in  great  profusion  in  their 
native  soil.  Friend  Boving  told  me  that,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  bloom,  their  beauty  is  beyond 
conjecture.  I  went  back  into  the  rocky  fast- 
ness, and  .thought  I  woujd  try  to  come  out 
whefel  wentin;  but  there  was  not  a  familiar 
pathway  to  be  found.  I  came  out  at  different 
points,  but  each  one  looked  Just  like  the  other. 
After  going  out  and  in  through  the  mountain 
until  I  was  pretty  well  tired  out,  I  finally  de- 
cided I  would  push  my  way  through  the 
tangled  vegetation  at  a  venture.  I  listened  for 
some  sounds  of  life  or  human  activity  in  the 
valley  below,  but  not  a  sound. 

After  getting  scratched,  and  covered  with 
burrs,  I  finallv  struck  a  wagon  track  at  the 
base  of  the  hill.  Then  I  sat  down  and  tried  to 
figure  out  whether  I  had  better  go  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  The  sun  was  so  nearly  straight 
overhead  that  it  did  not  tell  any  thing  at  all. 
I  finally  turned  to  the  left,  and  traveled  aboctt 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Then  1  discovered  a  house 
off  a  little  piece  from  the  road.  A  woman  there 
told  me  I  was  going  the  wrong  way.  I  sampled 
their  beautiful  plums  that  were  lust  getting 
ripe,  then  took  a  drink  of  water  from  the  old 
oaken  bucket,  with  its  squeaking  windlass; 
went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  tnd  met  a 
man.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  Lan- 
caster as  soon  as  possible,  and  informed  him 
where  I  had  left  my  wheel.  * 

'*  Whv.  stranger,  if  you  have  got  a  good 
*  wheel  Mt  is  not  any  trick  at  all.  We  have  a 
boy  in  these  parts  who  has  ridden  down  to 
Lancaster  in  fifteen  minutes." 

**  You  don't  mean  he  went  over  roads  like 
this  one  before  us,  so  as  to  get  to  Lancaster  in 
fifteen  minutes?*' 

He  declared  he  did;  but  I  mentally  decided 
that  either  the  wheels  or  the  boys  or  both  were 
of  a  different  kind  from  what  they  have  in 
other  parts. 

Bin  a  little  more  time  I  was  on  familiar  ground, 
and  the  first  glimpse  I  had  of  my  wheel  was 
seeing  a  lank,  barefooted  boy  standing  before 
it  and  looking  at  every  part  with  wonderful 
earnestness.  It  was  just  as  I  surmised— that 
boy  was  the  one  who  rode  to  the  city*in  fifteen 
minutes.    He  finally  added,  however:| 

"  Oh !  it  was  fifteen  minutes  aS^ir  I  got  out  of 
the  lane  on  to  the  graveled  pike;  and  the  lane 
was  nearly  a  mile  long  around  in  among  the 
hills,  and  prettv  hard  traveling  even  on  foot." 
And  then  I  noticed  something  I  had  not  seen 
at  first.  Right  across  the  lane  from  where 
I  set  my  wheel  up,  was  a  home-made  bicycle. 
It  was  mostly  of  wood.  The  front  wheel  was 
taken  from  a  corn-sheller,  and  the  cogs  were 
left  on,  so  wherever  the  boy  rode,  the  cog- 
wheel left  its  print  In  the  dirt  My  barefooted 
friend  explained,  however,  that  he  did  not 
make  four  miles  In  fifteen  minutes  on  that 
wheel.  He  said  his  younger  brother  rode  that, 
and  made  It  go  very  well,  especially  where  It 
was  a  little  down  hill.  I  too,  when  I  got  out 
on  to  the  graveled  pike,  made  Lancaster  in  a 
very  short  time;  and  I  reached  the  speakers' 
stand  on  the  campmeeting  grounds  just  as  one 
of  the  '*  big  guns  "  was  getting  In  his  heaviest 
oratory. 

Now.  if  you  ever  get  near  Fairfield  Co.,  do 
not  fail  to  take  a  view  of  tnese  wonderful  freaks 
of  nature.    It  is  worth  going  fifty  or  one  hun- 


dred miles  to  see  either  of  them,  especlallv  to 
one  who  loves  to  study  naturo's  freaks  as  I  do. 


NEW  POTATOES. 

The  first  to  get  so  ripe  that  the  vines  were 
dry,  were  New  Queens;  and  our  first  digging 
gave  us  108  bushels  from  a  quarter  of  an  aero. 
The  yield  would  have  been  still  larger,  but  a 
part  of  the  ground  was  so  low  that  the  potatoes 
were  drowned  out,  and  rotted.  The  next  that 
seemed  to  he  ready  to  dig  was  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  White  Bliss  Triumph;  but  these 
were  really  earlier  than  the  Queen,  because 
they  were  planted  later.  Another  thing,  the 
Queen  was  from  large  potatoes  planted  whole, 
putting  at  least  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the 
quarter-acre,  while  the  White  Bliss  were  plant- 
ed with  potatoes  cut  to  one  eye.  The  cutting 
was  done  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  shipped  to  us 
after  being  cut  The  way  it  came  about,  we 
ordered  an  additional  barrel  after  their  pota- 
toes were  all  cut  roady  for  planting.  Not  to 
disappoint  us  they  sent  them  along  ready  to 
drop.  My  experience  has  been  that  this  is  not 
the  best  way.  But  these  came  up  promptlv, 
and  gave  us  almost  a  perfect  stand.  They  did 
not  cover  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as  where 
we  planted  whole  potatoes,  but  they  made  a 
very  nice  show  In  a  very  short  time.  Now.  the 
yield  of  these  was  almost  equal  to  the  New 
Queen.  It  was  certainly  over  100  bushels  from 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  the  potatoes  were 
almost  all  groat  big  whoppers.  This  Is  some- 
thing rather  unusual,  at  least  with  us,  for  extra 
early  potatoes.  Some  of  them  were  almost  too 
large  for  a  nice  cooking  potato.  The  quality  Is 
very  fair.  I  do  not  know  that  the  White  Bliss 
is  any  better  yielder  than  the  Red  Bliss  (the 
potato  quoted  In  the  market  as  the  "Tri- 
umph;)'*^ but  both  of  them  are  certainly  very 
valuable  potatoes.  First,  they  are  about  as 
early  as  any  thing  In  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
of  an  earlier  potato.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  are  splendid  yielders  Third,  they  are  of 
good  shape,  good  size,  and.  last  of  all,  they  are 
very  good  In  qualitv.  From  my  present  stand- 
point I  pronounce  the  Bliss  Triumph  to  be  the 
DPSt  earlv  potato  in  the  world.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  reports  Salser's  Earliest  as  the 
earliest  potato  In  a  trial  of  58  varieties;  and 
the  experiment  station  pronounces  Salzer's  Ear- 
liest the  same  as  tb*^  Bliss  Triumph,  if  I  re- 
member correctly.  The  White  Bliss  is  an  im- 
provement in  being  white.  A  white  potato 
always  receives  the  preference,  other  things 
being  equal. 

How  about  the  Thoroughbred  ?  Well,  none 
of  them  are  quite  ripe  at  present,  Aug.  19. 
With  lis  it  seems  to  be  a  later  potato  than  the 
New  Queen  or  Triumph;  but  the  vines  are 
pretty  nearly  dead  now,  and  we  shall  have  a 
report  from  them  soon.  By  the  way,  all  the 
potatoes  on  our  plantation,  except  our  old  fa- 
vorite the  Craig,  look  yellow,  dead,  and  dying 
since  our  recent  rains.  The  Craigs  are  just  as 
they  have  been  the  two  years  before  this— 
bright,  green,  and  thrifty,  when  every  thing 
else  Is  dark  and  wilting.  Not  only  are  the 
Craiffs  free  from  blight,  but  neither  bugs  nor 
recent  dry  weather  seems  to  have  much  If  any 
effect  on  them.  Buirs  are  certainly  not  as  bad 
on  the  Triumph  or  White  Bliss  as  on  the  Thor- 
oughbred and   most  others.    Manum's  Enor- 
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mou8  is  going  to  make  a  tremendous  yield,  I 
can  see  by  the  way  It  is  heaving  up  the  ground; 
but  the  vines  are  more  or  less;  affected  by  the 
dry  weather  we  are  having  now  after  the  tre- 
mendous rains  that  settled  our  clay  ground 
down  so  hard  and  solid.  You  may  remember 
I  used  a  barrel  of  sulphur  to  counteract  the 
scab,  and  the  scab  is  a  little  the  worst  where 
the  sulphur  was  used— at  least,  it  loe^s  so  at 
present.  We  need  not  reason  from  this  that 
the  sulphur  made  the  scab  worse;  but  the  piece 
of  ground  where  the  sulphur  is  put  on  was  prob- 
ably more  liable  to  produce  scab. 

CUB  POTATO -DIGGER. 

Our  potatoes  have  all  been  dug  thus  far  with 
a  cheap  digger— one  costing  us  about  $10.00— a 
sort  of  shovel  plow  with  pronsrs  sticking  out 
behind.  With  this  we  can  dig  potatoes  almost 
as  fast  as  Terry  can  with  his  expensive  digger, 

except "  Except"  means  that  it  does  not  get 

all  of  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the  ground.  If  po- 
tatoes are  worth  only  35  cts.  a  bushel,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  if  you  do  not  get  them  all; 
and  if  you  are  going  to  fix  the  ground  for  some 
other  crop  after  the  potatoes  are  off,  it  does  not 
matter  so  much;  only  every  time  you  work  the 
ground,  a  boy  must  go  over  with  a  basket  and 
pick  up  the  potatoes  that  get  thrown  up  to  the 
surface.  With  a  yield  of  400  bushels  to  the 
acre,  perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  would 
be  left;  and  the  only  way  you  could  get  these 
would  be  by  working  the  ground  over  and  over, 
and  having  a  boy  spend  his  time  in  following 
the  tools,  and  picking  the  potatoes  up.  The 
main  crop  can  be  dug  and  put  into  the  cellar 
for  four  or  five  cents  per  bushel;  but  it  may 
cost  you  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  to  get  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty.  I  should  really  like  one 
of  the  diggers  that  elevate  the  potatoes,  sift 
out  the  dirt,  and  leave  them  spread  out  on  top 
of  the  ground;  but  will  it  pay  to  buy  such  a 
machine  where  one  raises,  say,  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  potatoes  a  year?  If  he  gets  400  bush- 
els per  acre,  right  straight  through,  it  might 
pay.  especially  If  he  could  get  forty  or  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  his  product.  But  a  ten- dol- 
lar digger  does  pretty  good  service,  after  all, 
especially  where  you  can  get  good  boys  for  five 
or  six  cents  an  hour. 

Burpee's  Extra  Early  and  8ix  Weeks  did  tol- 
erably; but  neither  of  them  is  as  early,  as  pro- 
ductive, nor  of  as  good  quality  as  the  White 
Bliss. 

PICKING  UP  POTATOES. 

We  have  perhaps  half  a  dozen  boys  and  men, 
more  or  less,  to  pick  up  potatoes.  Now,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  people.  All  pickers  will 
leave  some  potatoes  on  the  ground,  or  partly 
under  the  ground.  I  frequently  go  after  them 
to  see  how  well  they  get  hold  of  every  one  that 
is  at  all  visible.  Some  very  good  men  at  other 
kinds  of  work  will  pass  by  a  good  many  pota- 
toes. If  they  are  partly  covered  with  earth,  or 
behind  a  lump  of  dirt,  they  may  not  see  them 
at  all.  Naturally,  small  boys  are  most  likely 
to  skip,  saying  they  did  not  see  them.  But 
this  Is  not  always  true.  When  we  were  digging 
the  White  Bliss  they  were  so  valuable  that  I 
went  over  the  ground  after  the  pickers,  to  see 
how  many  they  missed.  The  ground  was 
lumpy  after  the  heavy  packing  rains  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  a  good  many  times  the  only 
glimpse  one  might  get  of  a  nice  large  potato 
would  be  between  the  lumps  of  dirt.  Now,  I 
can  see  a  potato,  or  I  can  guess  where  one  will 
be  found  under  the  dirt,  for  it  amounts  to  pret- 
ty nearly  the  latter,  better  than  any  one  of  my 
helpers.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  I  am  intensely 
interested,  and  that  I  feel  as  happy  with  a  nice 
potato  as  I  would  in  catching  a  big  fish.    An- 


other thing,  I  have  had  years  of  drill  in  this 
very  thing.  Most  of  my  bee-keeping  friends 
have  learned  how  to  find  a  queen  among  thou- 
sands of  moving  bees.  Well,  this  same  drill 
has  taught  me  to  see  potatoes  when  yon  mleht 
say  they  were  practically  out  of  sight.  And  it 
is  not  only  potatoes  but  it  is  a  thousand  other 
things  that  I  see  around  among  the  work  when 
nobody  else  sees  it.  Almost  every  momiof 
there  is  a  tool  of  some  kind  missing.  If  I  am 
not  around,  much  time  will  be  spent  in  looking 
for  it.  When  I  remind  the  boys  where  they 
had  it,  they  have  forgotten  all  about  it..  As  I 
go  over  the  ground,  my  eye  takes  in  tools  that 
are  left  where  last  used,  and  crops  that  are 
ready  to  gather,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that 
need  doing.  Well,  that  is  right  and  proper.  If 
the  boss  of  the  ranch  does  not  keep  his  eye  on 
things  of  that  sort,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  boss.  And 
this  thing  makes  a  man  valuable  and  high- 
priced.  There  are  men  who  notice  every  thing, 
and  who  remember  every  thing,  and  who  think 
to  remind  the  employer  of  things  that  need  at- 
tention; of  tools  that  ought  to  be  repaired;  of 
crops  that  are  suffering  for  a  little  care;  and 
where  we  find  a  man  who  is  keen  and  sharp, 
and  on  the  alert  in  this  way,  and  is  constantly 
saving  steps  and  waste  and  loss  because  of  his 
intense  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  he  is  the 
man  who  gets  big  pay,  and  very  soon  is  promot- 
ed to  the  position  of  foreman.  Now,  so  simple 
a  matter  as  picking  up  potatoes  takes  a  man's 
measure,  or  money  vaZue,  in  the  way  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  My  friend,  can  you  pick  up 
the  potatoes  after  they  are  thrown  out  by  a 
machine,  so  that  I  can  not  find  any  nice  fine 
large  ones  if  I  follow  after  vou?.^ 

DPICKING  inCE  APPLES  IN3Y0UB  OWN^OOB-B 
2  YARD. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  nave  an  apple- 
tree  of  your  own,  and  watch  the  apples  day  by 
day  from  the  time  thev  emerge  from  the  blos- 
som until  they  are  great  luscious  beauties? 
Have  you  seen  the  beautiful  colors  of  Nature's 
pencilfngs  as  they  come  forth  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  autumn  sun  to  tell  of  the  luscious 
ripeness  that  comes  with  maturity?  Then 
have  you  enjoyed  handling  the  great  fair  fruit 
day  by  day  until  it  has  approached  just  the 
right  stage  of  mellowness?  If  not,  then  yoa 
have  missed  one  of  the  rare  joys  of  having  a 
home  of  your  own.  Our  apple-trees  have  all 
been  sprayed  four  times  this  season,  and  we 
have  tne  finest  and  most  beautiful  fruit  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  find  anywhere.  First  we 
were  delikhted  with  the  tree  of  Early  Harvest 
I  have  told  vou  about.  Now  we  have  Malden^s 
Blush  and  Queen  Ann,  and  our  OravenstlDes 
and  fall  pippins  are  just  beginning  to  ripen. 
All  these  are  close  by  the  door,  so  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  watch  every  stage  of  Nature's  wort 
By  the  way,  when  at  our  experiment  station 
Prof.  Green  asked  me  to  notice  the  smooih 
clean  trunks  and  limbs  of  the  apple-trees 
through  the  orchard  where  they  had  been 
sprayed  regularly  year  after  year.  "Now, 
said  he,  *' just  look  at  the  trunks  and  lin.bs  In 
this  one  row  right  down  through  the  orchard 
where  there  has  been  no  spraying  done  at  all. 
I  did  not  know  before  that  spraying  aff<*cted 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
tree  as  well  as  the  fruit,  for  that  particular 
season. 

MONEY  LOST  IN  THE  MAILS—WHO  SHALL 
STAND  IT? 

Although  Stamps  and  even  bills,  when  In- 
closed in  a  letter,  usually  reach  their  destina- 
tion, especially  here  in  the  North,  there  ar^ 
notwithstanding,  every  little  while,  cases  oi 
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loss.  This  occurs  oftener  where  letters  come 
from  quite  a  distance;  and  past  experience 
seems  to  Indicate  that  there  are  certain  local- 
ities in  the  South  where  it  seems  unsafe  to 
send  money  without  registering  or  some  other 
means  of  making  it  safe.  We  Jike  other  busi- 
ness houses,  protest  in  our  circulars  against 
sending  money  in  that  way;  but  many  people 
will  continue  to  do  it.  When  a  loss  comes  up, 
the  question  is,  '*  Who  shall  stand  it?"  Where 
the  money  sent  was  for  something  needed  bad- 
ly, we  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  years  past,  of 
sending  the  goods  right  along,  nsking  the  send- 
er to  bear  part  of  the  loss.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  are  willing  to  do  this;  but  once  in  a 
while  wft  have  a  customer  who,  after  he  gets 
the  goods,  absolutely  refuses  to  do  any  thing. 
Below  is  a  letter  received  last  April:  I 

CI  sent  vou  an  order  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1896, 
for  whioh  I  enclosed  $1.80,  for  three  Clark's  cold- 
blast-smokers,  and  have  not  beard  from  them  yet. 
Please  send  me,  whether  you  sent  me  the  smokers 
or  not;  or  have  you  received  the  money  ? 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  once  I  am  yours 
triUy.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Ga.,  April  8. 

aP.  8.— Send  goodsfto ,  Ga.'(by  mail). 

C After  we  had  ascertained  that  no  such  letter 
had  ever  reached  us,  we  wrote  our  friend,  ex- 
pressing our  regret;  but  we  told  him  also,  as 
the  want  of  the  goods  might  be  more  than  the 
worth  of  them,  we  had  concluded  to  send  them 
right  along,  proposing  to  divide  the  loss,  as  we 
often  do.  Since  then  wp  have  written  him  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  times,  telling  him  we  could 
ill  afford  to  furnish  him  the  goods  he  wanted, 
without  getting  even  one  copper  in  return.  As 
he  has  the  goods  in  his  possession,  however,  he 
seems  to  think  he  is  all  right,  and  replies  each 
time  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  letter 
given  below: 

Dear  Sir;— Your  statement  on  my  account  lis 
just  received  and  contents  carefully  noted.  I  have 
paid  said  account  In  full.  If  you  charge  more  for 
your  goods  yet,  T  don't  understand  how  you  can 
claim  any  more  from  me.  x.  Y.  Z. 

•  P.  8.— I  sent  you  Just  what  you  say  1  owe  you.    I 
hope  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.    There  is  no 
doubt  about  your  getting  said  money. .  P 
.  Ga.  Junes.  .X.  Y.  Z. 

Flease  notice  how  provokingly  he  writes— 
"No  doubt  about  your  getting  said  money." 

There  is  another  feature  about  this  matter: 
The  want  of  a  smoker  to  handle  bees  may  be 
much  greater  than  the  real  worth  of  it— that 
is.  there  are  times  when  the  bee-keeper  could 
afford  to  pay  the  price  of  a  smoker  rather  than 
be  without  it  a  single  day.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  we  forward  ope  without  receiv- 
ing the  money  we  may  do  a  customer  a  real 
kindness.  Now,  we  are  always  glad  to  do 
this;  and,  as  I  have  said  before.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  we  find  our  friends  ready  to 
share  the  loss  with  us.  The  conduct  and  be- 
havior, however,  of  just  one  man  like  X. 
Y.  Z.  is  so  discouraging  that  we  may  have  to 
give  up  the  plan  entirely.  Should  one  man,  by 
his  stubbornness  and  unwillingness  to  share  a 
part  of  the  losses  be  permitted  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  general  good? 


Health  Notes. 


THB  RALSTON  HEALTH  CLUB. 

Friend  Boot;— Read  the  Inclosed  clipping  (from 
Bugler's  Electricity),  headed  **  Ralston  Health  Club," 
and  learn  how  to  live  200  years.  It  beats  meat  and 
hot  water  "  al I  holler."  R.  Touchton. 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  March  7. 


The  newspaper  clipping  inclosed  with  the 
above  letter  Is  from  an  old  and  valued  friend  in 
California,  and  it  gives  quite  fully  th'^  experi- 
ence of  a  lady  who  invested.  She  pronounces 
the  club  a  big  money-making  scheme,  and  says 
that,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  won- 
derful secret  that  costs  so  much  to  get  hold  of 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Dr.  Hall's  inter- 
nal hot- water  cure.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  I  have  received  letters  from  a  good 
many  persons,  urging  me  to  join  the  Ralston 
Health  Club.  I  feel  sure  these  friends  are  hon- 
est and  sincere;  but  after  sending  $1.00  for  one 
of  their  books,  and  trying  to  read  it  understand- 
ingly,  It  had  the  opposite  effect  upon  myself. 
While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  sound 
advice,  which  seems  to  be  mostly  copied  from 
good  authorities,  there  is  also  to  me  a  good  deal 
that  Is  any  thing  but  true  science.  The  news- 
paper clipping  that  I  refer  to  says:  *'  Although 
$35,000,000  has  been  paid  toitsofficers.no  ac- 
counting has  ever  been  given  to  the  members 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  ex- 
pended." 

It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  secret  society;  and 
the  book  I  purchased  had  the  word  **  Private  '* 
printed  at  the  top  of  every  page.  I  say /lod; 
for,  after  I  had  had  it  about  six  months,  I  sat 
down  determined  to  find  out  the  real  scientific 
value  of  the  thing  if  I  could.  This  was  because 
so  many  good  friends  so  earnestly  urged  me  to 
look  into  it.  My  researches  ended  in  pitching 
it  into  the  waste-basket. 


Special  Notices  in  tlie  Line  of  Gardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

THK  TOUNO  MARKST-GARDBKBR,  OR  THE  Be6iNNBR'S 
QUIDB. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  paper^oovered  book  of 
120  pages,  by  our  old  friend  T.  Orelner;  and.  Judg- 
ing from  a  brief  review,  I  think  it  is  one  of  his  hap- 
piest efforts.  Bvery  page  of  it  seems  bright  with 
important  instruction,  and  the  cheerful  vivacity 
and  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  make  it  more 
interesting?  to  one  who  loves  to  grow  stuff  either 
under  glass  or  out  In  the  open  air,  than  any  fiction. 
The  Instructions  are  so  very  plain  that  the  average 
boy  or  girl  would  know  Just  how  to  go  to  work. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  50  ots.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
No  doubt  the  book  is  worth  50  cts. ;  but  when  gar- 
den and  farm  produce  I^  brinering  so  little,  I  did 
hope  that  fiiend  Grelner  and  his  publishers  would 
have  been  able  to  make  it  a  little  cheaper,  especially 
in  paper  covers. 


NOVELTIBS    FOR  1896. 

First  we  have  Mills'  Earliest  in  the  World  tomato. 
During  the  past  season  we  have  planted  nearly  all 
of  the  popular  candidates  for  an  early  tomato. 
Mills'  Earliest  gave  us  the  first,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly as  nioe  and  smooth  as  any  tomato  in  the 
world.  They  are  not  as  large  as  the  Fordhook,  but 
they  are  at  least  one  week  earlier.  This  fact  alone 
gives  them  a  place.  It  strikes  me  they  would  be  a 
valuable  tomato  to  grow  under  glass.  We  have 
carefully  saved  all  the  fruit,  and  have  seed  of  our 
own  growing  that  we  offer  for  sale  in  5-cent  pack- 
ages, or  10  cts.  for  ^a  ounce;  H  ounce,  15  cts. ;  ounce, 
60  cts. 

For  a  large-sized  tomato,  a  little  later  than  the 
above,  we  place  the  Fordhook  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
It  Is  handsome,  and  of  good  size,  early,  and  of  good 
quality.  Price  of  seed  of  our  own  raising,  from 
selected  fruit,  ounce,  35  <*ts. 

Cole's  American  coffee-berry  is  a  success  for 
coffee,  and  also  a  valuable  variety  of  the  sola  beans. 
If  I  were  goinff  to  use  coffee  at  all,  I  should  prefer 
this  to  the  real  coffee— principally,  perhaps,  because 
I  think  it  more  healthful.  Just  now,  however,  pure 
hot  water  is  the  most  delicious  beverage  for  me,  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  wide  world,  both  at  and  be- 
tween meals.  I  have  often  said,  and  say  now,  mav 
the  Lord  be  praised  that  he  has  given  me  a  liking 
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for  pure  water,  bevond  any  thing'  else,  eb  a  bever- 
aflre.  We  can  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  the  cofTee- 
berry  for  6  eta.,  if  you  want  them. 

MnX8'  BANNER  BEAN. 

This  is  another  thing  that  we  got  from  Mills,  that 
we  think  worthy  of  adoption.  It  is  a  plain  white 
bean,  lookiner  very  much  like  the  York  State  mar- 
row; but  it  has  given  us  the  biggest  rield.  I  think,  I 
ever  saw  with  any  of  the  bean  family.  At  present 
we  can  offer  seed  of  our  own  raising,  only  in  6- cent 
packages. 

THE  NEW  UPLAND  RICE. 

While  in  Florida  I  fell  in  love  with  rioe  for  a  for- 
age-plant and  as  feed  for  stock,  as  well  as  a  cereal 
for  table  use.  Well,  when  somebody  advertised  a 
kind  of  rice  that  would  grow  in  the  North,  and  on 
upland,  I  felt  glad.  Some  of  it  is  now  maturing 
seed  in  our  garden  across  the  way;  and,  so  far  asl 
can  see,  it  seems  to  be  a  success.  If  you  want  to 
try  it  we  can  furnish  seed  in  6-oent  packages. 

RURAL  NBW-rOBKER  WINTER  CATS. 

When  the  Rural  New-Yorker  announced  that  they 
had  a  kind  of  oats  that  would  stand  the  York  State 
winter  without  injury,  1  procured  enough  to  sow  an 
acre.  I  have  told  you  how  it  wintered.  We  have 
several  bushels  of  seed  of  our  own  raising,  very 
nice  and  heavy.  If  vou  want  to  make  a  trial  we  will 
mail  it  in  5  cent  packages,  or  we  will  send  a  quart  for 
10  ots.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  ots.  more  for  post- 
age.   Sow  it  about  the  time  of  sowing  wheat. 

SEED  AND   ONION-8ET8-TO  BE 'PLANTED  IN  SEPTEM- 
BER. 

If  you  are  going  to  winter  cabbage-plants  over  in 
oold-frames,  you  had  better  sow  a  few  seeds,  say 
every  weekt  during  the  month.  As  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  weather,  some  of  your  sowings  will 
probably  hit  it.  Start  lettuce,  to  be  moved  Into  the 
greenhouse  later,  if  you  have  not  done  it  already. 

All  kinds  of  radishes  may  be  put  out  now.  The 
Chinese  Rose  Winter  seems  to^be  beet. 

Now  is  Just  the  time  to  sow  spinach,  to  be  win- 
tered outdoors.  Bloomsdale  Extra  Curled  we  con- 
sider th€  best.    Price  18  cts.  per  lb. ;  6  lbs.  for  75  cts. 

ONION-SETS  TO  BE  PLANTED  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

In  our  locality  we  succeed  more  or  less  with  al- 
most any  kind  of  sets;  but  the  Extra  Barly  Ameri- 
can' Pearl  stands  9at  the  head  of  the  list,  both  in 
hardiness  and  In  quality.  Price,  per  quart,  20  cts. ; 
peck,  $]  .25;  bushel,  f4.00.  This  year  we  can  furnish 
the  White  Prizetaker  at  the  same  price  as  the 
American  Pearl.  This  White  Prizetaker  was  intro- 
duced by  Johnson  &  Stokes.  It  is  Certainly  a  very 
handsome  onion— better  in  shape,  with  fewer  thick 
necks  than  the  old  Prizetaker.  Perhaps  the  latter 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  seed  Is  now  scarce  and  very 
hlgh-pnced.L  We  have  such  a  large  quantity  of  sets, 
however.*  that  we  can  furnish  them  at  prices  as 
aoove.  Large  size,  suitable  for  plckllng-onions, 
half  the  above  prices.  The  White  Multiplier  and 
the  Whit  taker  onion  winter  with  us  perfectly  win- 
ter, after  winter,  as  I  have  told  you.  Frloo  of  these, 
10  cts.  a  quart;  70  cts.  a  peck;  $2.60  a  bushel.  Win- 
ter, or  Egyptian,  onion-sets,  6  ots.  a  quart:  35  cts.  a 

eck;  $1.00  a  bushel  These  would  winter  and 
grow  all  right,  without  doubt,  away  up  In  Alas- 
ka ;  at  least,  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being 
killed  out  by  the  winter  anywhere.  If  onUm-seU 
art  ordered  by  mail,  be  sure  to  add  10  cts.  per  qimrt 

for  pOBtOQt. 

STRAVTBEBRT-PLANTS. 

If  you  have  tried  putting  out  strawberry-plants 
in  September,  and  have  made  a  success  of  It,  all 
right.  Go  ahead  and  plant  them  out  by  the  thou- 
sands if  you  choose;  but  If  you  are  new  In  the 
business,  and  have  not  tried  fall  planting,  perhaps 
you  had  better  commence  with  a  dozen,  or,  say,  J^, 
and  "  learn  the  trade."  We  shall  put  them  out  all 
through  this  month,  and  we  shall  make  them  live; 
but  we  are  going  to  do  It  with  the  transplan ting- 
tools,  as  I  have  explained. 

*  In  regard  to  raisinfr  PrlBetaker  onions  from  sets,  I  clip  the 
following  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Practical  Farmer: 

I  experimented  with  Prizetaker  sets  this  season,  and  my  suc- 
cess was  complete.  I  net  two  rows  in  my  garden  early  In  April. 
The  ground  occupied  wa«.  all  together.  144  feet.  I  raised  two 
bushels  and  a  half.  Some  of  the  onions  weighed  one  pound 
and  three  ounces.  I  think  the  entire  lot  would  average  one- 
half  pound  apiece.    Did  not  use  any  kind  of  fertilizer. 

Mahoning  Co..  O.  D.  E.  BnfOHAii. 


6E0OND-0ROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

I  do  not  know  how  manr  of  the  friends  have  taied 
planting  potatoes  in  July  or  August,  that  were 
grown  the  same  year;  but  I  de  know  of  one  person 
who  made  a  blunder  by  deciding  that  his  potatoes 
were  never  going  to  oome  up,  and  planting  some 
thing  else.  After  the  **  something  else  *'  came  u 
the  potatoes  did  too,  and  now  their  great  strong 
thrifty  vines  are  growing  nicely— that  Is.  the  few 
that  were  not  spoiled  by  our  blunder.  The  exceed- 
ingly hot  weather  about  the  time  they  should  have 
been  planted,  has  been,  I  Judge,  rather  unfavor- 
able. But  quite  a  few,  however,  who  bought  the 
Thoroughbreds  along  in  July  say  they  are  now 
coming  up  nicely.  I  am  now  sorry  I  did  not  plant 
out  a  couple  of  acres  Instead  of  a  few  rows.  I  think 
I  am  **  learning  the  trade."  and  will  know  better 
how  to  do  it  next  time.  By  the  way.  It  Is  wonder- 
fully refreshing  to  me  to  see  the  bright  green  foli- 
age and  rank  growth  Just  at  a  time  when  potatoes 
are  ordinarily  wilting  and  blighting  and  diying  up. 
My  Freemans,  that  were  planted  about  the  middle 
of  July,  are  now  a  *' thing  of  beauty;"  and  if  not  a 
"Joy  for  ever,*'  they  make  my  heart  rejoice  two  or 
three  times  every  day  when  I  take  a  look  at  them. 

SEED  POTATOES  FOR  1887. 

At  present  writing,  Aug.  27,  of  course  no  one  can 
tell  exactly  what  the  supply  and  demand  will  be, 
and  where  prices  wlU  stand;  but  I  have  ventured 
to  make  the  following  low  prices  to  Uioee  who  wlU 
send  in  their  orders  now  and  have  their  potatoes 
shipped  now  or  some  time  later  as  they  may  choose. 
We  put  the  price  so  low  we  think  many  of  the  de- 
sirable late  varieties  will  be  sold  out.  We  are  rather 
hoping  that  prices  will  advance;  but  we  are  prepar- 
ed to  furnish  every  thiuff  mentioned,  at  the  prices 
given,  for  immediate  orders.  Where  orders  come 
for  the  late  varieties  that  are  not  dug  we  will  ship 
them  as  soon  as  dug,  or  later,  as  you  may  desire. 
Figures  are  for  selected  potatoea  Seconds,  where 
we  have  them,  win  be  iust  half  the  above  prices. 
This  applies  to  every  thing  except  to  potatoes  sent 
by  man:  for  few  would  be  likely  to  oe  willing  to 
pay  8  cts.  per  lb.  postage  on  any  thing  but  the  best 
Our  Freemans  ana  a  Ime  part  of  our  Thorough- 
breds were  raised  by  T.  B.  Terry.  I  have  Just  look- 
ed over  his  fields  and  sampled  his  potatoes:  and 
some  way  or  other  it  aeems  as  if  potatoes  of  his 
raising  are  a  little  nicer  than  any  others  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere,  unless  it  is  those  grown  by  WUhor 
Fenn,  Tallmadge,  O.  Terry  grows  only  early'pota- 
toes,  and  Fenn  grows  only  late  ones— that  is,  they 
are  planted  late,  and  will  not  be  dug,  probably,  un- 
til some  time  in  October.  Our  Sir  Williams  and 
Monroe  Seedlings  are  all  grown  by  WUbur  Fenn. 
At  present  writing  he  has  the  handsomest  IS-acre 

fDtato*fleld  of  ranlc  green  thrifty  potato-Tines  that 
ever  saw  in  any  month  or  anywhere— not  a  bug, 
not  a  bit  of  blight;  no  scab,  no  perforated  leaves. 
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•  The  above  prices  of  Early  Thorouirhbred  are  for  fclecwd 
tubers,  mostly  from  the  crop  grown  by  T.  B.  Terry.  For  sec- 
onds, half  above  prices.  Very  small  Thoroughbreds,  say  aboat 
the  size  of  marbles,  will  be  sold  at  one-fourth  prices  In  im 
table  while  they  last.  Thin  will  give  erery  one  a  chance  to 
supply  himself  with  seed  at  a  very  moderat*  price  so  long  as 
the  small  sizes  and  seconds  last. 

We  have  several  bushels  of  Thorougrhbreda  raised  In  Korth 
Carolina,  sent  us  to  plant  for  the  second  crop,  that  were  not 
planted,  because  we  did  not  hare  room.  These  potatoesnav* 
commenced  to  sprout,  or.  rather,  show  signs  of  sproonM- 
Now,  if  any  of  the  friends  north  or  so«th  have  arrmngemeiils 
so  they  can  plant  them  at  once  we  will  furnish  them  at  hair 
price  given  in  table.  As  they  are  already  started  they  cu^ 
easily  cut  to  one  eye,  and  will  grow  at  once.  We  have  plaatM 
quite  a  lot  of  them  in  our  plant-beds:  and  by  eoverlng  tam 
with  glass  or  cloth  frames,  when  eariy  froet  comes  we  aipert 
to  get  seed  from  them  for  planting  next  year. 

tA  piece  of  almost  two  aerea  of  New  Qae«i  has  3w*,o«S" 
dug,  and  the  yield  i8S76BUSQKLS  pxr  acbb.    I  me 
ground  myself,  and  counted  tiie  boxea  of  potatoes. 
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ftWKST  CliOVait— DBOLINS  IN  PRICK. 


Until  further  orders  we  will  supply  good  fresh 
sweetrclover  seed  at  the  following  prices:  lib.  by 
mail,  postpaid,  18  cts. :  10  lbs.  or  more,  by  express  or 
frelsrht  with  other  goods,  6  cte.  per  lb. ;  100  lbs.,  5  cts. 
per  lb.  Sweet  clover  with  the  hulls  taken  olT,  6  cts. 
per  lb.  additional.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good 
many  more  seeds  in  a  pound  when  the  hulls  are  re- 
moved; but  many  who  sow  the  seed  prefer  to  sow 
it  with  the  hulls  on.  Where  it  Is  ordered  by  mail  we 
usually  send  the  hulled,  because  it  does  not  pay,  as 
a  rule,  to  pay  postage  on  useless  hulls. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


Our  crimson  clover  that  was  sown  Aug.  16,  where 
we  dug  our  New  Craig  potatoes,  is  now,  Aug.  28,  up 
with  two  second  leaves,  and  the  roots  are  down  in 
the  ground  at  least  four  inches.  We  have  kept  sow- 
ing crimsoo  clover,  a  strip  every  day,  as  fast  as  the 
potatoes  were  taken  out  of  the  ground,  from  that 
day  until  now.  We  shall  not  risk  any,  sown  after 
September  1;  but  with  the  abundant  rains  and 
beautiful  condition  of  the  soiU  we  have  faith  that, 
with  an  ordinary  winter,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a 
good  stand  in  the  spring.  Our  Thoroughbreds  that 
were  planted  where  our  neaviest  growth  of  crimson 
clover  was  turned  under,  now  promises  to  make  the 
neatest  yield  I  have  ever  seen  with  potatoes.  T.  B. 
Terry's  Thoroughbreds  are  all  dead,  and  the  vines 
dHed  up:  the  same  with  our  first  planting;  but  the 
piece  where  the  crimson  clover  was  turned  under 
has  the  vines  still  green  and  growing.  Now,  this 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  a  late  potato:  but  there 
were  very  nice  potatoes  in  this  same  patch,  and  fit 
for  eating,  more  than  a  month  ago.  The  abundant 
rains,  with  the  heavv  grrowth  of  clover  underneath 
the  potatoes,  has  evidently  given  them  a  new  start. 
The  way  they  are  heaving  the  ground  up  at  the 
present  time,  Manum  will  have  to  do  a  big  thing 
with  his  Bnormous  if  he  eclipses  them.  The  pota- 
toes will  likely  be  some  prongy,  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  are  not  as  handsome  in  shape  as  the 
Freeman— that  is,  on  our  soil:  but  those  grown  by 
T.  B.  Terry,  on  his  nice  loamy  soil,  with  the  prepar- 
ation and  care  he  gives  them,  are  of  very  nice  shape, 
with  very  few  prongy  ones,  JudgUig  from  the  few 
bills  we  aug  as  a  test. 

One  more  thing  about  crimson  clover:  Some  of 
our  ground  bad  a  very  heavy  application  of  old 
well-rotted  stable  manure  last  fall;  and  potatoes 
grown  in  this  ground  have  made  a  tremendous 
yield,  as  I  have  told  vou :  but  where  we  turned  un- 
der the  heavy  growth  of  crimson  clover  we  are  evi- 
dently going  to  get  better  results  than  even  with 
that  heaviest  and  most  expensive  manurtng.  I  con- 
fesn  I  could  hardly  believe  such  results  from  the 
crimson  clover  alone  had  1  not  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  I  tell  you,  friends,  it  is  going  to  be  worth  our 
whil«^  to  make  a  tremendous  effort  toward  suoeess 
in  this  matter  of  getting  a  catch  of  crimson  clover 
in  the  fall  so  it  will  stand  our  winters. 


ONE  LOVEL.  DIAMOND  BICTCLE  CHEAP. 

We  have  one  second-hand  Lovell  Diamond  in  first- 
class  running  order,  convertible,  for  lady  or  gent, 
Morgan  A  W  right  tires,  which  we  offer  for  K6.00. 
We  will  tnke  honey  or  wax  in  trade.  Send  us  sam- 
ple of  your  honey,  and  we  will  quote  you  the  price 
we  will  pay— the  same  to  apply  on  the  purchase  of 
the  bicycle. 


KDID  WORDS  FROH  OUR  GDSTOIERS. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS*  ARMENIAN  FUND. 

Contributions  up  to  date  are  as  follows: 

Amount  previously  acknowledged $102  57 

C.  A.  Hatch,  Phoenix,  Arizona 6  00 

107  57 

A  MOST  PRECIOUS  TESTIMONY.  AND   GRAND   MORAL 
IN  CLOSING. 

My  experience  with  bees,  their  habits,  and  intelli- 
gence, has  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  all -wise  and  overruling  creator,  God.  I  have 
been  a  professor  of  religion  for  many  years,  but. 


like  others,  have  had  my  periods  of  doubt  and  fear; 
but  these  are  all  dispelled,  and  I  feel  myself  nearer 
my  heavenly  Futher  than  ever  before ;  hence  I  un- 
derstand your  devotion.  B.  F.  Ondbrdonk. 
Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


Dear  Brother  and  FVfond;— Bee-knepers  as  a  rule 
are  mostly  of  a  moral  character;  second,  they  pay 
their  honest  debu.  which  is  an  act  all  should  do.  I 
believe  that  Gleanings  should  be  in  every  family, 
because  it  has  no  trashy  stories  which  pollute  the 
minds  of  the  young,  when  we  read  Gleanings  it 
is  full  of  useful  work,  and  leads  the  mind  to  work; 
and  as  we  read  on  till  we  reach  the  last  few  padres, 
then  our  mluds  are  led  to  a  better  work— that  is.  the 
few  words  which  tell  us  our  duty  to  God,  which  is 
the  bread  of  life.  There  is  no  good  In  those  novels; 
but  the  mind  is  trained  to  evil  deeds  and  a  lower 
life  which  ends  in  sorrow  and  woe. 

Palmyra,  Mo.,  Aug.  10.  William  Cox. 


CORVBHTlOir  irOTICES. 


Tlie  anniuil  meettng  of  the  Soatbem  Minnesota  Bee-lc«epers* 
Association  will  be  Held  at  Winona  on  the  tUh  and  SHn  of 
September  next,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  All  who  feel  In  any  way  in- 
terested in  bees  or  honey  are  rery  cordially  Invited  to  attend. 

Winona.  Minn.,  July  S7.  E.  C.  Cormwxll,  Sec. 


The  Southwestern  Texas  Bee-keepers' Association  will  hold 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  The  Jennie  Atchley  Go's  Live  Oak 
Apiary.  tH  miles  north  of  Beerllle.  Board  and  lodcing  free  to 
those  from  a  distance.  The  reception  committee  will  meet  all 
trains.  Please  notify  the  secretary  if  it  is  year  intenUon  to 
attend.    Date.  Sept.  18, 17.  J.  O.  Obimslst.  f 

Beerille.  Tex. 


.Sec 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  WlHconnln  Bee- 
keepers' Ansociation  will  be  held  at  Wauseka,  Oct.  7  and  8, 18M. 
All  interested  in  apiculture  are  inrited  to  attend,  especially 
those  who  want  a  foul-brood  law  to  protect  their  bees  from 
the  dreaded  diMaHe.  Our  committee  Ih  workinfr  hard  to  icet 
every  bee-keeper  interented,  and  we  should  all  feel  it  is  for  our 
own  interest  to  help  get  a  State  law  to  protect  our  l>ees.  Many 
prominent  bee-keepers  of  the  State  have  promised  to  lie  at  our 
meeting,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

Boscobel,  Wis.,  Aug.  11.  M.  M.  Rick,  Sec'y. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.    UmrMUt^  Ns«sy  Marktl. 
BATTCRSON  t  CO.    RnpsMlblc,  RcHablt, 
CMmluiM  Mtrchmti.     uwdb     *»i  PrMMt 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

4«6.  488  A  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  WatU  St.,  N.  V. 

VIOLUAU  l-irk\JE;V  UBOIAI. 

DXALUSk  nLfl>EIl  ASTAXOU 

u^SSP    BEESWAX.  Sgggi- 


1875. 


70  Full  Colonies 

of  Italian  Bees  for  sale,  for  tS.SO  each,  or  10  colonies 
for  180.00:  3-fr«me  nuclei.  f2.2ftearh. 

P.  J.  OUNZBL,  Clayton viiie.  IroquoU  Co..  111. 

C/vf*  si\  iH-G      Queen  IVom  my  best  working 
rui    ^U  ^1^*    colony. 

J.  B.  CASB,  Port  Oranflre.  Pia. 


WOVEN  aiBE  FENCE 


Over508tyl$«>The 


bast  on  Earth.  Hone  high,  I 

Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken  I 
tight.  Ton  can  make  from  40 1 
to  00  roda^per  day  for  from  | 

lUu8trated~ 
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Good  Prices 

On  Your 

Comb  Honey. 

Then  you  want  our  latest 

Non-Drip 
Shipping-Cases. 

Our  trade  was  never  so  large  in 
these  as  now;  and  commission  men 
tell  us  that  comb  honey  in  our  cases 
brings  Better  Prices  than  some  of  the 
cases  made  by  competitors.  The  fact 
is,  we  know  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
them.  Remember,  homemade  or 
poorly  made  cases  are  dear  at  any 
price.  Honey  in  such  cases  always 
brings  several  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price. 

If  vou  wiah  to  fret  g[ilt-edg:&  prices  Qti 
Srilt'Gdf^e  Ikoney,  put  it  up  in  ROOT'S 
NON'Dmi*  SHII>I>ING-CASBS, 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 

Factory  and  Main  Office, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
1 1 8  Mlchlffan  St. .  Chlcagro.  111. 
3yracu5e,  New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

Equal  to  X  Rays. 

Our  strain  of  Italians  penetrate  red  clo- 
ver blossoms.  Golden  or  leattier  col- 
ored queens,  reared  from  the  best  of 
mothers.  Unt^'St^d  queens,  75  cts.  each. 
Fine  tested  queens.  11.00.  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co's  Bee  supplies  Icept  In  stock.  96-pa^e 
catalojr  free. 
JOHN  NBBEL  &  SON.  Hlffh  Hill.  Mo. 

CUT  PRICES. 

Save  money  by  frettlufr  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  g-(K)d  sroods  are  brinirinfr  us  a  flood  o. 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER,  KT^.'!"""*' 

PlMiM  mention  tnis  paper. 


Septal 

ONE  MAW  WITH  THE 
HHIOir    COMBIHATIOS     lAW 

CiiQ  do  th*  worlE  of  four  m^ix  Uf<' 
iuK  hand  tools,  in  Rtppl^i  Qatr 
tliw  otr,  Mlt<^ntr«  HabBstiiw, 
G  r«x>v"liig^,  Goinlij^,  Diuldliil^ 
Edging- up,  Joiatlntf  BtalT,  etc. 
FuTl  IJnc  of  Foot  iuid  UuA 
Popi-r  BIjjuLililiierjf-    Sftid  tm  TfiaL 

SENECA   FALt.S  MFO«  00.. 
44  Wet«r  BU.  ««n»oa  r«lla,NV. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

I     Two  t»-lb.  t^aris.  tjojifd.  Be  tier  lb.    Oor  «► 


lb.  C4it^  bojced,  Stj  \H^r  lb.    9«iii |iW  l^y  ( 
IQc.    pouder'!^    Honry  Jafia   and   0oiii|iiiU 
line  uf  au  ppllee.    Cai  tili^jf  fl««. 


WALTER  S. 

tt%  Maj^acl]it»etts  Av«», 


POUDER, 

IndianflpolUi 


Ia4. 


Chicago 


— If  jrou  wifch  u  i  iMti*tf  a 
or  Si^ll  t1c»ii«^«  FfiitA. 
Butt«r*    t>«Ut«e#>  «r 

^pond  with  im.     W# 
have  b^vm  aimtiJIiM 
Arv 


»J yearn, 
sihlo,  and  refer  to  First  ^tttotiul  Bfti 

ratliigr,    Mfirltet  rep^^rt-a  frw*.    Writ*?  lic* 

S.  T.  FISH  &  CO., 

189  South  Water  St. 


Chicago.  111. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

Sections,  Extractora,  ScookiifL 
ami  every  thiDg:  a  llee-keeper 
wants,  notiest  Q04Kb  at  Oojc 
Honest  Pric«j*.  60-pAgp  cata- 
log fret?. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpk*.  Ala._ 

TAKE  NOTICTT 

BIJY»HE  plftdn*r  your  orders  for  BrPPLlKS^  irrt*» 
fisr  jiriri'b  on  One- piece  Btt(^SWiH<J  *^t*s-tiiiivs  Bar 
hivcsi,  t^hiivuinBr-cnttes,  FViMues.  F'lyniliitkiiu  ^o*^ 
liera,  eio.  PAGEALYsiS    M!ti    oi  . 

BifdTl  y-  ■<.    1.     il.-ri,  WlE. 


TEXAS  QUBENS. 

If  j'fiu  are  In  ntsed  of  i|ii«.'eEis,  let  mis  1ii*tii  jpof 
ord*jr.    Price  li^t  f  ree- 


Large  ® 
Book 


9 

Freel  ^ 


To  e\-erv  new  euliw  rJt-re  wti* 
st'ijds  «s  f  !-<M)  T*»/ 1*111  *"piti  b*ti 

Culture, (H'  **5i 

hy   A,   L  !■;  «5 

if!i*f**«,  tb.  '^ija 

What  to  Do*  and  Ho*  H^  ■* 
Happy  wh  lie  Doio*  it,  pi«lf*«il 
1  Ijf  rp^ul^'ir  pri*Hi  of  iljli  wort 
Is  oO  cenU.  If  you  jir**fi*r*  *** 
Joumul  may  b©  e<»i't  W*  * 
friend,  aiul  ffii  f.4«t  It^l* '"' 
iio<Jk  for  yoitr.5fi^]f. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

L^^tabllsbed  iii'l8t3.1 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Hooey,  and  Home  Interests. 

Published  Semi-monthly  by 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,    -      -    Medina,  Ohio. 


A.  L  ROOT,  Editor  of  th«  Hom«  and  Oard«n.lnir  Departments. 

K.  R.  ROOT.  EJitor  of  the  Aplcultoral  Departniente. 

J.  T.  OALVERT,  BasineM  Manager. 


Terms.  tLOO  per  annum:  two  years,  tl. 80;  three 
years,  «2.60;  five  years,  €8.75,  in  cuivatice;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address,  $1.8U;  three  copies,  9&M;  five 
copies,  13.75.  The  terms  apply  to  the  Unlt«d  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexica  I'o  ai  1  other  oountrles  4H  cento 
per  year  extra  for  postafi^e. 

Discontin nances.  The  journal  is  sen  -  until  orders 
are  received  lo.  its  discontinuanoe.  We  (five  notice 
Just  before  the  subscription  expires,  anil  further 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
wiiose  subscription  has  expired,  wishin«r  his  journal 
dI.4continued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once; 
otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his  jour- 
nal continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
wno  does  not  like  IhLs  plan  may  have  his  journal 
stopped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  diaking  this  re- 
quest when  ordering. 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  different  postofflces,  9U  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
postoffice,  75  cents  euoJivProvidin^  that  the  names 
seoured  are  for  not  le&i  than  «i.U)  eiach,  nor  advei^ 
tised  for  less  than  $1.00.  In  other  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
ttons  in  his  own  locaUty,  may  retain  326  cento  for 
every  name  taken  for  «i.OO;  but  at  least  half  the 
names  s j  secured  must  oe  new,  and  oash  must  ac- 
company ottier. 

ROceipU  for  Money.  We  send  no  recr  .pt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  sliows  you  that  the  money  h<is  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  Durln^r  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  dau)  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  Honey.  You  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  arc 
availabie,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  Indorse  your  check  or  draft, 
if  not  made  paj-able  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  itoot 
Co.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  liave  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  ResponsibilKy ;  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  lor  losses  that  may  occur  lu  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  te  furnished  on 
appiicatlt^ii. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
taining to  thecare  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  1.  Root,  with  large  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  doubl(^coluran  p.iges,  octavo 
sljse.  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  303  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  pxige. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  by 
mail,  $1.25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10:  or  wn  w  II  club  it  with  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbfng  List. 


We  will  send  OLEAifiKoa  wltr.  - 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  wee.^  ly (fLOO!)  fL» 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Reylew,  month,  v (1.00)   L75 

American  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)    L40 

The  Canadian  Bee  Jourual,  m  'Uthly (LOO)   Vth 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  montniy (  JiO)    L40 

The  British  Bee  JourflaL  weekly (LSO)  2.00 

All  of  tiie  above  journals &00 

American  Agrioulturl^  weekly ($L0O)  fL90 

American  Gardening,  weekly  ..., (LOO)    L7S 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)    LTO 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (LOO)   L75 

Farm  Journal,  monthly ..   ..  (.50)    LIO 

Agricultural  Epitomise  month^ ( .60)   1.^ 

Sdentiflc  Amencan,  weekly (8.00)   a75 

Ohio  Farmer,  weekly a.00>    L75 

Michigan  li^umer,  weekly  ...  (LOO)    1.75 

NaUonal  Stockman  A  Fanner,  weekly (L60)   2.00 

Coiintry  GonUeman,wr'-».-jv (2.50)    8.00 

La^Mi  !^"  Hoiijr  Jaiii-iuiL^     t  ^hly (LOO)    L75 

Sujul.iLy-Si'hfHilTiiiu'^,  Ti,      'y (L60)    LTo 

Tbi  (i.^iirn  Kulo,  wti-kly... (2.00)    2.00 

Dr  1  i  ij iiK^'  it "*l  1^ ariii  JiJUrriAU  monthly (LOO)    L75 

ITan .Jri^'Mpniljly  .. (LOO)    LW 

MiirkF.'t(;unirri  uiad  Tmcki^,  montlily...  (  .5XH    L25 

The  IVniHry  WiHiii.  numthly (  .50)    L* 

Aijjrili'uii  roij]tt^  .Lnmiitl.  monthly (  .60)    L35 

Poultry  Tuiiirs,  njuiil  lilv (    26)    LIS 

lAhsvr  mlf^  hxi-huh  nli  pottftge  in  U.  8,  cmd  Cimtdo.] 
Hebblewbite  &  Co.,  George  St.,  Sidney,  New 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jon^,  Goodna,  (nieensland,  and 
T.  L.  Cliambers,  Melbourne.  Australia,  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Glk aminos  at  6  shillings,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


Honey-Labels 


Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  Si,te  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application. 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
tie&  Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Printini;  Facilities, 
SIdlled  Worionen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  cuts  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 


The  A.  1.  Root  (k>.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


.  DELVoTL 
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Abb  tou  going  to  Lincoln,  Oct.  7  ?  [Yes,  A. 
L  R.  and  your  humble  servant  .are  planning  to 
go.— Ed.] 

SoMB  NBW  FACBS  will  be  at  Lincoln  that  I*m 
anxious  to  see,  and  some  old  friends  that  I'm 
anxious  to  greet 

Thb  pan  of  salt  hasn't  sweetened  the  cis- 
tern very  much,  but  I  think  it  has  a  little.  I 
don't  see  any  objection  to  carbonate  of  soda 
except  the  expense. 

If  all  thb  cakb  and  all  the  cooked  sweets 
-were  utterly  banished  from  the  table,  and  Na- 
ture's own  sweet,  honey,  substituted  therefor,  I 
believe  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  health,  hap- 
piness, and  longevity  of  the  nation. 

Sensiblb  is  Doolittle,  p.  643,  in  thinking  good 
performance  the  thing  to  watch  in  selecting 
stock  to  breed  from,  and  I  believe  every  bee- 
keeper can  do  something  toward  improvement 
in  that  line.  I  know  one  who  might  do  more  of 
it  than  he  does. 

Out  of  all  the  agitation  that's  taking 
place,  I  hope  we  may  yet  see  an  organization  of 
bee-keepers  strong  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  it's  made  out  of 
old  or  new  cloth.  [Yes,  indeed.  See  another 
column.— Ed.] 

Thb  only  rrason  I  desire  the  peculiar  head 
on  the  spacing-nail  is  simply  so  it  shall  easily 
go  just  the  right  depth  in  driving.  I've  tried 
the  common  wire  nail,  and,  aside  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  driving,  I  like  It  not  only  a  *'  little  bit?' 
but  very  much.  Theoretical  objections  that  I 
had  against  It  have  disappeared  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 

A.  I.  Root,  you're  altogether  too  modest.  If 
I  were  president  of  the  convention  to  meet  at 
Lincoln,  I'd  blow  about  what  a  big  time  we 
were  going  to  have,  to  t^  to  get  everybody 
to  go.  For  the  first  time,  all  outside  the  one  State 


are  to  be  boarded  and  bedded  free,  and  travel 
is  less  price  than  usual.  [You  wait,  doctor,  till 
we  get  a  little  nearer  the  time  of  the  convention. 
We  do  not  want  to  waste  all  our  powder  at  the 
start.— Ed.] 

LiKB  G.  C.  Gbeineb,  I  never  before  had  so 
much  trouble  with  swarms  in  August— mor« 
than  in  June,  virgin  queens  coming  out  with 
laying  queens  in  some  cases.  Here's  a  case  he 
didn't  have:  A'large  swarm  at  an  out-apiary 
had  hung  two  days  on  a  tree.  I  cut  off  the 
limb  and  carefully  placed  the  swarm  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  hive.  Swarm  gently  arose,  and 
sailed  and  sailed  away  east,  leaving  two  bee- 
keepers standing  with  mouths  wide  open. 

Thb  much-laxtdbd  and  much-condemned, 
Funics  or  Tunisians  have  proved  themelves— at 
least  the  half-breeds— to  be  excellent  gatherers 
—hardy,  cross,  and  the  champiou  gluersof  the 
world.  No  good  for  comb  honey— make  watery 
combs;  but  for  extracted  honey  they  may  be  a 
good  thing.  [Your  experience  seems  to  tally 
very  well  with  the  bees  we  have  had  of  this 
race;  but  on  account  of  their  being  champion 
gluers,  and  so  very  cross,  we  were  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them.— Ed.] 

I  SEND  hebbwith,  attached  to  the  manu- 
script of  this  Straw,  the  best  frame-spacer  I 
have  ever  tried.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  it 
patented?  [The frame-spacer  that  Dr.  Miller 
sends  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  stout 
wire  nail  13^  inches  long,  and  a  scant  ^  inch 
in  diameter.  I  have  no  doubt  It  would  make  a 
very  good  spacer.  But  a  nail-head  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  Its  liability  to  catch  In  the 
wire  cloth  of  the  extractor.  I  have  never  tried 
extracting  from  such  frames,  but  others  have, 
and  they  say  they  do  not  like  them.— £d.] 

I'D  REALLY  LIKE  to  know  whether  I'm  mis- 
taken as  to  the  general  use  of  the  word  **  sec- 
tion "  for  the  honey  that's  contained  in  a  sec- 
tion box.  You  use  it  that  way  yourself,  Mr. 
Editor,  on  p.  633,  In  the  next  sentence  but  one 
after  saying  you  never  use  it  so.  *^  We  ate  half 
a  section  of  honey  "  would  pass  for  good  Eng- 
lish generally,  I  supposed.    What  would  you 
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consider  better  English?  [Yes,  doctor,  I  think 
you  are  mistaken,'  as  u)  the^gei^oral  use  of  **  sec- 
tion" for  honey,  CospeciallyHwhen  you  speak 
aboQt  cutting  the;;''; section  out  of  the  wood." 
You  say  I  use  it  that; way  on  page  632.  I  have 
read  that  page  over  twice,  but  I  can  not  tind 
where  I  used  It  so.— Ed.]  ]       c 

G.  H.  Clayton  may  be  away  off  as  to  the 
price  of  drawn  combs,  but  he's  level  as  to  the 
dealer's  profit  on  honey.  Why  should  he  have 
twice  as  much  for  handling  honey  as  molasses 
with  only  half  the  trouble  ?  Out  of  joint  some- 
bow.  [Commitsion  men  say  that  comb  honey, 
at  least,  is  much  meaner  to  handle  than  syrups. 
There  is  the  breaking  down,  the  leakage,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  combs  to  deteriorate  in  ap- 
pearance in  time.  As  to  extracted  honey,  it 
candies,  while  syrops  do  n(4;  but  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  there  is  too  great  a 
difference.— £2d.] 

I  dok't  woNDBR  you  didn't  like  the  spacers 
yon  mention  on  page  632,  Mr.  Eklitor,if  you  used 
only  100  for  12  eight-frame  hives.  I  use  384, 
four  to  each  frame.  But  I  suspect  there's  some 
mistake  in  your  wording.  Less  than  four  spac- 
ing-nails to  a  frame  could  only^rdsnlt  in  failure. 
[Yes,  indeed,  there  vhis  a  mistake,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  ^  explain"  how  it  happened. 
What  I  should  have  sfild  was  that  100  would  be 
enough  for  six  hives,  leaving  two  spacers  to  a 
frame.  I  couldn't  get  along  with  four,  '*  no- 
how." I  have  tried  them  that  way;  and  the 
«hief  objectlou  to  them  is  their  catching  when 
patting  in  and  removing  from  the  brood-nest. 
Two  are  bad  enough.— Ed.] 
D"  The  eRANBBUB  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  is 
made  more  wonderful  to  the  Imagination  of 
man  by  the  busy  bee,  who  makes  the  wild  rose 
bow  with  beauty  as  It  yields  up  its  sweetness  to 
the  ever  vigilant  master  who  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted until  all  its  commercial  worth  has  duly 
and  deftly  been  extracted  by  the  untiring  genius 
of  this  marvelous  insect."  Thus  opens  up  a 
honey  dealer's  advertisement.  'Eloquent,  isn't 
it?  [The  firm  who  puts  out  this  flowery  circu- 
lar is  C.  R.  florrie  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  whom 
we  referred  in'  our  last  issue  editorially  as  the 
commission  house  concerning  whom  numerous 
complaints  had  come  In  from  bee- keepers  last 
season.  But  the  wise  bee-keeper  will  not  be 
misled  by  such  a  mess  of  schoolboy  oratory  as  Is 
found  in  the  Introduction  to  that  circular.— 
Ed.] 

A  WRITRR  In  British  B.  J.  says  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  excluder  zinc  right  side  up;  that, 
by  rubbing  your  hand  over  It,  you'll  find  one 
bide  smooth  and  the  other  rough,  and  that  tbe 
bees  should  be  allowed  to  go  up  through  the 
smooth  side.  But  I  can't  find  any  frreat  differ- 
ence in  the  two  sides.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Editor? 
[If  the  zinc  is  punched  poorly,  so  that  there  is 
left  a  burr  edge  on  one  side,  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  put  the  smooth  side  down;  because. 


according  to  the  Englishman's  theory,  the  bees 
are  suppo<»ed  to  go  up  through  the  zinc  fat  (full 
of  honey)  and  come  back  lofip  (without  any). 
It  makes  very  little  difference,  however,  with 
most  of  the  perforated  zinc  on  the  market  in 
this  country.  We  aim  to  keep  the  diefa  and 
punches  of  our  machine  sharp  enough  so  that 
there  will  be  practically  no  burr  edge  on  any 
of  our  zinc— Ed.J 

I  WISH  YOU  hadn't  said,  p.  648.  "As  to  pnces 
on  comb  honey,  12  cts.  seems  to  be  about  a  fair 
average,"  for  I'm  sure  you  didn't  mean  to  bear 
the  market.  The  average  of  all  the  prices  giv- 
en, p.  648,  is  13.3;  and  that  includes  prices,  not 
only  of  those  reporting,  but  of  some  of  the  little 
producers  who  take  Just  what  they  can  gek 
The  average  for  fanc^y  white,  p.  629,  is  just 
about  13.  But  what's  the  good  of  striking  an 
average,  any  way  ?  Who's  to  be  guided  by  it  ? 
Certainly  not  those  who  can  get  20,  and  hardly 
those  who  can  get  only  10.  [I  gladly  accept 
your  correction  as  to  the  average  of  comb 
honey.  When  I  made  the  answer  I  was  hurry- 
ing to  take  the  train,  and  dl  J  not  stop  to  figure 
it  out.  The  price  is  low  enough  without  giving 
the  impression  that  it  should  be  lower  than  it 
really  is,  and  I  apologize  to  all  bee-keepers  who 
have  secured  a  little  honey  this  year.— Ed.] 

"  Labob  obop  all  over  excepting  California," 
says  one  commission  firm,  p.  635.  Thai  story 
seems  to  have  got  under  headway,  and  I  don*t 
believe  It's  true.  Reports  on  p.  648  certainly 
don't  warrant  it;  and,  taking  California  into 
account,  I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  season 
has  been  better  than  18d5.  The  season  has 
been  phenomenally  ear^ly,  and  receipts  of  com- 
mission men  should  on  that  account  far  surpass 
last  year  with  the  same  crop;  yet  of  the  12  who 
give  any  comparison,  p.  634,  only  6  say  receipts 
have  been  greater,  and  4  say  lighter.  [The  sta- 
tistical reports  as  published  In  our  last  issue  did 
not  give  an  entirely  correct  view  of  the  honey 
season.  When  1  said  this  season  was  bett^ 
than  last  I  based  my  estimate  on  the  larger 
number  of  orders  received,  and  especially  on 
the  greater  demand  for  honey- labels.  Last 
year  we  received  very  few  orders  for  libels. 
This  year  there  has  been  a  larger  demand  for 
them  than  for  several  seasons  past— Ed.] 

If  ant  one  knows  any  good  reason  why  end- 
bars  and  bottom-bars  should  not  be  the  same 
widths  as  top-bars,  will  he  please  rise  and  ^ve 
it?  [The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  why 
the  bottom-bars  are  usually  narrower  than  the 
top-bars  Is  because,  the  smaller  that  bottom- 
bar  Is,  the  more  likely  the  bees  are  to  build  the 
comb  down  to  it.  If  I  am  Correct,  doctor,  you 
once  advocated  bars  ^  square,  and  I  know  I 
did.  Well,  the  bees  built  their  comb  down  to 
these  bars  all  well  enough;  but  the  trouble  was, 
when  there  was  a  good  honey-flow  they  extend- 
ed them  clear  past  the  bars;  and  for  that  rea- 
son our  supply  establishment  decided  on  ac 
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promise*—^  tnch  widfe.  We  have  a  good  many 
eombs  built  down  to  bars  of  this  width;  and  in 
no  ease  that  I  remember  have  the  bees  built 
past  them.  If  the  bars  were  1^  or  1^^  wide 
they  would  be  almost  sure  to  leave  a  bee-space 
between  the  comb  Zand  the  bottom-bar.  This 
would  be  a  waste  of  valuable  space,  besides  be- 
ing a  good  place  for  the  queen  to  hide.— Ed.] 


THE  VBW  BSB-KEXPESS*  800ISTT. 


BHALL  IT    BE    NATIONAL   OR  INTERNATIONAL? 
By  Dr.  A.  B.  Ma80t\. 

Every  little  while  I  see  statements  In  the  dif- 
ferent bee-Journals  that  **  kinder  rile  *'  me; 
and  if  I  could  have  the  writers  close  by  me 
when  I  tirst  read  their  statements  I'd  make 
them  believe  that  they  had  1— II— He— mis- 
represented something. 

On  page  600  of  Oleaninos  for  Aug.  15  I  tind 
this  statement.  In  speaking  of  amalgamation, 
the  editor  says:  **WeIl,  then  I  would  make  It 
national;  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the 
society  whose  operations  are  con6ned  to  one 
coaDtry  would  be  more  easily  managed,  and 
could  do  more  good,  than  one  that  tries  to  cov- 
er one  or  more  countries  and  makes  a  poor 
fizzle  of  it  after  all."  I  never  was  an  editor,  so 
I  don*t  know  how  they  do  their  thinking;  but 
an  ordinary  mortal  wouldn't  have  to  think  at 
all  to  know  *'  that  the  society  whose  operations 
are  confined  to  one  country  .  .  could  do  more 
good  than  one  that  tries  to  cover  one  or  more 
countries  and  makes  a  poor  fizzle  of  it,"  unless 
'*  the  society  whose  operations  are  confined  to 
one  country  "  should  also  make  '*a  poor  fizzle  of 
It." 

The  editor's  statement  seems  to  imply  that  a 
society  that  tries  to  cover  more  than  one  coun- 
try would  prove  a  failure  and  make  *'  a  poor 
fizzle;"  but  so  far  as  the  N.  A.  B.  E.  A.  and  the 
N.  A.  B.  K.  Union  are  concerned  it  is  not  true. 
Until  1893  the  Bee-kee^rs'  Union  was  known 
as  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  U.,  and  included  in  Its  terri- 
tory *' all  of  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
That  y^ar  the  constitution  was  changed  to  the 
•'  National  Bee- keepers*  Union,"  and  Canada 
was  left  out:  but  ArUcleS  of  the  constitution 
provides  that  **  any  person  may  become  a  mem- 
ber," etc.,  and  in  his  report  for  1894  the  General 
Manager  says,  *'The  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union  knows  no  dividing  lines  of  8tates,  Prov- 
inces, or  Territories.  .  .  The  Union  defends 
its  members  .  .  no  matter  where  they  hap- 
pen to  reside."  So  the  Union  covers  more  thau 
one  country;  and  If  it  is  a  "  fizzle  "  it  is  a  pret- 
ty healthy  one;  and  If  it  continues  to ''  fizzle" 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  be  a  long 
Ume  before  there  will  be  any  **  flies  on  it." 
;  Again,  the  editor  says, '*  But  as  some  of  our 
friends  have  objected  strenuously  to  amalgam- 
ation, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 


ter to  drop  that  scheme  and  make  the  Union 
such  bn  organization  as  the  great  mass  of  us 
desire."  Now,  for  one  I'm  not  in  favor  of  drop- 
ping the  amalgamation  scheme  because  some* 
are  opposed  to  It.  Bver  since  amalgamation 
was  first  proposed  I  have  been  opposed  to  it 
unless  it  could  be  accomplished  without  in  any 
way  Interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
Union;  and  In  all  1  have  seen  In  the  bee-Jour- 
nals, and  in  private  correspondence,  I  have  not 
seen  a  good  reason  given  for  not  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  For  the  past  four  months  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  all  the  bee-keepers, 
from  the  Atlantic;  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  Canada, 
who  have  said  any  thing  about  amalgamation 
or  organizing  a  now  society,  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  bee-Journals,  trying  to  get  them  to  put 
their  ideas  In  the  shape  of  a  constitution,  and 
have  succeeded  In  getting  but  three— one  each 
from  California,  Illinois,  and  New  York,  and 
all  of  them  are  for  a  new  representative  organ- 
ization. I  have  studied  over  the  matter  a  good 
deal  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  amalgamation,  and  believe  that 
it  can  be  accomplished,  and  in  such  away  as 
not  in  the  least-to  Interfere  with  the  usefulness 
of  the  Union,  but  rather  be  a  benefit  to  it,  and 
also  be  a  benefit  to  more  bee-keepers  than  are 
now  in  touch  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
a  benefit  to  the  annual  meeting,  that  can  be 
held  the  same  as  Is  now  done  by  the  N.  A.  B. 
K.  A. 

It  is  usually  much  easier  to  say  what  ought 
to  be  done  than  to  tell  how  to  do  it;  but  some 
of  the  most  active  in  our  fraternity,  besides 
members  of  the  amalgamation  committee,  have 
been  comparing  notes  In  the  matter,  and  others 
will  contribute  their  quota  toward  evolving  a 
scheme  by  which  amalgamation,  if  possible, 
may  be  accomplished,  and  the  result  will  prob- 
ably be  a  report  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  from 
the  amalgamation  committee,  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union  and  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A. 

'*  Again,  some  object  to  having  the  new  or- 
ganization International,"  says  the  editor. 
Well,  what  if  they  do?  Some  people  "object" 
to  almost  any  thing,  without  giving  a  good  rea- 
son for  so  doing.  We've  had  a  man  in  our  U. 
S.  Congress  who  was,  and  is  still,  known  as  the 
**  great  objector;"  but  I  don't  believe  he's  a 
bee-keeper.  I  can't  see  any  real  objection  to 
having  the  new  organization  international. 
Canadians  have  been  members  of  both  organiz- 
tions,  or  of  the  Union,  from  their  first  organiza- 
tion, and  they  have  behaved  pretty  well.  To 
be  sure,  they'*  brag  and  bluster"  sometimes, 
but  **  we  uos  "  have  got  used  to  that,  and  don't 
mind  It.  They  are  big-hearted;  and  if  they  are 
a  little  egotistical,  like  their  neighbors,  they 
mean  all  right. 

To  be  sure,  they  "are  away  ahead  of  us  in 
having  a  flourishing  society,"  and  well  they 
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mfgbt  be;  but  they  can't  beat  the  Union.  Just 
let  Uncle  Sam  give  us  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,*  as  the  Dominion 
does  the  Canadian  bee-keepers'  organization,  so 
that  we  could  pay  bee-keepers  to  Join  our  so- 
ciety and  work  for  it,  and  our  Canadian  friends 
would  be  Just  nowhere  compared  with  us.  I 
see  no  more  harm  In  taking  their  money  for  a 
membership-fee,  in  the  future,  than  in  the  past. 
U  a  Canadian  pays  his  membership -fee  into  an 
international  treasury,  it  entitles  him  to  be 
protected  in  his  rights  in  the  way  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  constitution  provides  for,  and 
our  money  helps  to  do  it,  and  bis  money  helps 
to  protect  our  bee-keepers,  and  I  don't  see  how 
any  ** disagreeable  complications"  could  arise. 

Quoting  again  from  the  editorial  it  says, 
^'  Having  two,  as  we  now  do,  is  expensive  and 
unnecessary,  while  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  one  could  do  the  work  of  the  two.  .  .  I 
say,  away  with  amalgamation,  and  let  the 
Union  set  about  to  reorganize  itself  as  soon  as 
it  can."  Well,  well!  did  you  ever?  It  is  pos- 
sible that  *'  one  could  do  the  work  of  two;"  but 
if  annual  or  any  other  general  meetings  are  to 
be  held,  how  is  the  expense  to  be  done  away 
with  ?  Perhaps  some  State  will,  each  year,  go 
Nebraska ''one  better,"  and  foot  all  the  bills, 
transportation  included. 

I  don't  see  any  object  in  the  Union  reorganiz- 
ing itself.  It  seems  to  have  had  faithful  and 
efficient  officers  from  the  start,  and  to  have 
done  Its  work  efficiently.  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  have  done  better. 

Some  may  say,  '*  Well,  you  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  space,  and  have  given  nothing  definite 
as  to  what  kind  of  an  organization  you  think 
would  be  best."  Yes,  I  know  I  haven't;  but  I 
know  the  amalgamation  committee  and  some 
others  are  trying  to  formulate  something  that 
will  be  generally  acceptable,  and  will  report  to 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  at  Lincoln. 

Some  are  in  favor  of  a  representative  organiz- 
ation; but  this  country  of  ours  is  too  large  for 
such  an  organization.  The  business  necessary 
to  be  done  to  protect  the  bee-keeper's  Interest 
can  be  done  as  It  is  now  by  the  Union,  and  the 
social  part  of  the  organization  will  have  to  be 
enjoyed  by  such  only  as  can  spare  the  time  and 
money  to  attend  such  gatherings. 

I  see  by  Gleanings  for  Sept.  1st,  which  has 
Just  come  to  hand,  that  the  wonderful  "  Sky- 
lark "  has  **  put  his  foot  In  it "  as  usual.  In 
speaking  of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  North 
American  at  Lincoln,  he  says, ''This  is  just 
the  chance  you  want  to  forn<  and  organize  a 
new  union  and  honey  exchange— national  in 
every  respect.  There  will  be  present  a  large 
number  of  bee-keepers— men  of  national  repu- 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  come  across 
the  statement  that,  in  1895,  the  Ontario  B.  K.  A. 
received  for  membership  1175;  from  aflQliatlon,  965; 
government  grant,  1650;  total,  $890.— A.  B.  M. 


tatlon,  almost  equal  to  myself,  and  you  will  not 
get  such  a  body  together  soon  again."  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  tell  what  ought  to  be  <ione, 
and  advises  that  the  North  American  with  lis 
present  membership,  be  turned  into  a  new 
"Union  and  Honey  Exchange," and  in  three 
months  there  will  be  1000  names  on  its  rolls,  etc. 

Well,  well!  Skylark  is  gre%t  on  advice;  but  I 
wonder  why  such  a  great  and  wise  man  as  he  is 
doesn't  go  ahead  without  so  much  talk, and  tell 
how  todoU,  I  guess  I  know  ihe  reason.  Wise 
people  are  usually  modest,  and  his  modesty— 
not  wisdom— keeps  his  from  showing  his  1g— 
ign— igno— Ignoran— no,  not  Just  that  but  keeps 
him  from  telling  how  to  do  it.  But  I'm  in  the 
same  fix  he  is.  I  never  before  realized  how 
m  uch  alike  Skylark  and  myself  are;  only  he  is 
so  much  the  greater  man  that  I  fear  he  would 
hardly  like  to  associate  with  me;  but  the  very 
next  chance  he  gets  he'll  strike  at  nn  ,  and  then 
h  ide  behind  a  nom  de  pUime, 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  an  organization 
can  be  perfected  at  once;  but "  there  seems  to 
be  a  feel  tug  in  the  air  "  that  measures  should  be 
taken  at  Lincoln  to  begin  the  work  of  perfect- 
ing an  organization  that  shall  not  only  protect 
its  members  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights, 
and  prosecute  adulterators,  but  also  aid  the 
members  and  others  In  disposing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  apiary  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  have  studied  the  By-laws  of  the  California 
Bee-keepers'  Exchange  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Exchange 
should  not  be  a  buccess;  and  it  i2»  possible  that 
something  In  this  line  may  yet  bo  organized  to 
represent  a  larger  territory,  or  even  the  whole 
United  States. 

But  something  more  Is  required  of  a  national 
organization  than  to  act  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Adulteration  must  be  looked  after; 
and.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  present  National  Bee- 
keepers' Union  stands  ready  to  do  this  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so;  but  before  beginning 
operations  they  must  have  positive  proof,  such 
as  will  stand  the  test  lu  the  courts.  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  U  '"appears"  to  Skylark,  when 
looking  through  his  *' little  microscope,"  that 
the  little— but  mighty— Union  is  watching  that 
1700  that  is  laid  away  for  future  use.  Thit 
is  just  what  that  1700  in  for— future  use;  and  ft 
should  not  lie  around  loose,  especially  when 
any  one  may  be  skylaricing  around. 

Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  2. 

[Now.  look  here,  doctor.  It*' kind  o'  riles" 
me  to  have  you  pitch  Into  me  as  the  chief  of- 
fender, more  especially  as  you  try  to  make  me 
Imply  what  I  did  not  me^io  or  say.  I  did  nol 
say  that  the  Bee-keepers' Union  or  the  North 
American  was  a  poor  fizzle  because  elthtf 
might  be  international.  The  National  Bee- 
keepers' Union  (more  national  than  any  thing 
else)  Is  not  a  fizzle  by  any  means,  and  never 
was;  but  the  North  American— I  will  say  H 
now— tried  to  be  international,  and  made  a 
fizzle  of  it;  and  finally ^t  Keokuk  it  was  voted 
to  make  it  simply  an  drganizaUon  that  would 
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take  in  the  Ualted  States  and  Gabada.  Under- 
stand that  I  do  not  say  that,  while  it  was  Inter- 
national in  nam«,  the  society  was  a  fizzle,  bat 
thatthe  trying  to  be  International  was  a  nzzle. 
As  North  American  it  did  well  considering  its 
llmiied  functions.  If  I  may  use  that  term,  and 
our  great  geographical  tlistances.  If  it  had 
been  distinctly  national  I  am  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  It  would  have  done  better  still, 
because  our  geographical  distances  are  too 
great  even  then.  Now,  what  riles  me  Is  that 
you  place  '*  trying  to  cover  one  or  more  coun- 
tries *'  and  a  **  poor  fizzle  "  together,  when  you 
know  I  meant  one  was  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  other. 

As  I  said  in  that  same  editorial  to  which  you 
refer  on  page  609, 1  am  not  now,  nor  was  I  then, 
particular  whether  the  n^w  organization  should 
be  national  or  international,  or  whether  it  should 
be  a  combination  of  the  two  societies,  or  a  prod- 
net  of  one;  namely,  the  Bee*  keepers*  Uuion. 
The  most  I  cared  about,  and  do  care  now,  is 
something  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  majori- 
ty. If  that  majority  desires  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  into  one  societT  that  shall  be  inter- 
national, then  I  am  with  it  heart  and  soul; 
but  I  shall/eel  just  the  same  that  the  chances 
of  success  will  be  better  to  have  It  distinctly 
national.  Why,  we  have  not  now,  and  never 
have  had,  a  national  bee-keepers*  association 
in  my  recollection.  The  Ontario  bee-keepers 
have  a  society  that  is  practically  na^tional;  at 
least,  it  does  not  step  out  of  the  border  lines  of 
its  own  country.  The  British  Bee-keepers*  As- 
sociation is  another  sample.  Both  of  these 
national  societies  are  a  success  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Are  we  so  small  In  numbers  that  we 
must  needs  go  to  other  countries  for  support? 
You  will  remember  that  three  or  four  years 
ago«  the  bee-keepers  of  tt^e  United  States  want- 
ed to  have  the  North  American  incorporated, 
and  some  of  the  leaders  In  Canada  opposed  it  so 
bitterly  that  those  of  us  who  desired  peace  ad- 
vocated dropping  Incorporation.  The  new  Bee- 
keepers* Union  must  necessarily  be  incorporat- 
ed, for  how  can  it  sue  or  be  sued,  and  how  can 
it  prosecute  honey  adulterators  unless  incorpor- 
ated ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  Canadians  from 
objecting  on  the  same  gtpunds  as  before?  I 
am  well  aware  that  not  all  of  them  did  so  ob- 
ject I  cite  this  only  to  show  that  there  would 
be  local  differences,  and  that  it  might  be  easier 
to  have  one  distinctly  national  organization.  If 
the  Canadians  desire  to  have  a  protective  so- 
ciety, they  could  very  easily,  by  a  slight  modifi- 
cation in  their  constitution,  hitch  to  their  pres- 
ent organization  a  protective  union—one  that 
would  do  the  work  that  the  Bee-keepers*  Union 
of  this  country  has  done  and  can  do  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now,  having  had  •*  my  say  *'  In  favor  of  a  na- 
tional organization,  I  am  willing  to  drop  the 
Idea  entirelv,  and  take  in  Canada,  if  It  seems 
more  feasible  and  practicable  to  the  majority 
of  bee-keepers.  As  to  amalgamation,  I  do  not 
care  much  either  way  whether  our  new  socie- 
ty is  made  out  of  two  or  one  organization.  Per- 
sonally I  was  in  favor  of  amalgamation  at  the 
very  start,  and  am  yet.— Ed.] 
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WMr,  Editor:—!  notice  that  Dr.  Miller,  in  one 
of  his  Straws,  Aug.  15,  ^pounds  the  following 
question:  ''And  do  I  understand  you  to  say, 


Bro.  B.,  that  you  now  want  to  kill  the  Union 
and  get  up  something  else?  If  so,  just  tell  us 
wnat  it  is,  and  if  you've  got  something  better  I 
am  with  you.*' 

The  question  on  amalgamation  is  now  of  not 
much  interest;  i^o,  concerning  this,  a  reply  is 
not  necessary,  for  the  whole  voices  Itself  in  the 
self-evident  fact  that  we  all  now  favor  a  dis- 
tinctive national  organization  that  will  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
whole  United  States;  so  my  reply  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Union. 

In  my  article  in  Gleanings  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal^  which  appeared  some  time 
ago,  proposing  a  national  association,  I  at  that 
time  favored  a  separate  and  distinct  organiza- 
tion from  our  present  Union;  but  where  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  with  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  York 
and  others,  favored  the  reorganization  of  the 
Union,  I  too  began  to  realize  the  advisability  of 
utilizing  by  enlargement  the  tried  and  tested 
foundation  of  the  Union  in  the  establishment  of 
just  such  an  organization  as  we  are  in  need  of. 
So  you  see,  doctor,  my  object  is  not  **  to  kill," 
but  to  build  up;  and  while  some  of  us  may  dif- 
fer in  regard  to  minor  details  I  believe  in  the 
main  we  can  agree,  and  I  for  one  am  disposed 
to  give  due  credit  to  all  who  have  been  inter- 
ested In  this  subject  and  in  their  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  general  good  of  the 
bee-keeping  fraternity  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  trust  that  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions  of  how  best  to  attain  this  ob* 
jectwill  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  but 
as  coming  from  one  who  is  aiming  to  add  his 
mite  toward  Its  accomplishment;  aud  by  the 
careful  sifting  of  all  the  sands  presented  we 
may  glean  sufficient  gold  with  which  to  build. 
Q,The  one  great  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  the 
endeavor  to  secure  State,  Territorial,  or  sec- 
tional representation  to  a  bee-keepers'  congress 
is  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  to  those  who 
would  be  forced  to  travel  a  long  distance;  and 
unless  we  can  devise  ways  and  means  to  defray 
and  distribute  this  expense,  all  of  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  representative  assembly  will  result  in 
failure. 

The  defensive  feature  of  the  Union  Is  anoth- 
er, for  some  favor  it  and  some  do  not.  There 
are  some  others;  but  as  I  desire  to  be  brief  I 
will  present  my  suggestions  for  overcoming 
these;  for  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  we  no 
doubt  can  remove  others. 

To  satisfy  and  induce  a  like  Interest  in  a  na- 
tional association  I  would  divide  the  member- 
ship Into  two  classes: 

1.  The  protective  class. 

2.  The  non -protective  class. 

The  first  class  would  be  those  whom  the  asso- 
ciation would  defend  In  their  legal  rights,  the 
same  as  the  Union  does  at  present;  and  the 
second  class  would  be  those  who  would  share 
all  other  benefits  except  the  above.    The  mem- 
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bership-fee  in  the  first  being  one  dollar,  and  in 
the  second  class  50  cents;  thlit  25  cents  from 
each  entrance-fee  and  from  each  annual  pay- 
ment be  reserved  and  deposited  as  a  reserve 
fond  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  payment  of 
mileage  of  properly  certified  delegates  to  and 
from  the  meeting  of  the  assooUtlon. 

Now,  to  secure  a  fund  suflScient  to  meet  the 
expense  of  such  representatives  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  us  at  first  to  decide  on  triennial  ses- 
sions, and  to  limit  representation  to  one  for  ev- 
ery fifty  and  over,  and  two  for  every  one  hun- 
dred and  over,  the  membership  of  each  State 
or  Territory  making  its  own  selection  of  dele- 
gates. The  membership  in  each  State  is  to 
select  one  of  its  members  as  a  director,  said  di- 
rector to  supervise  and  attend  to  the  interests 
of  its  members  subject  to  the  (General  Manager; 
also  an  executive  board  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  association,  who  are  empowered  to  act 
for  the  organization  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  Its  members  or  the  associa- 
tion proper. 

I  might  give  yon  many  more;  but  as  I  con- 
sider these  the  essential  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  national  organization  I  trust 
they  will  suffice. 

There  have  been  many  good  suggestions  pre- 
sented toward  the  establishment  of  a  national 
association  by  many  of  our  most  prominent 
writers;  but  I  do  not  remember  of  a  single  one 
mapping  out  a  practical  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  most 
prominent  bee-keepers  a  short  time  since,  he 
states,  '*kt  Is  quite  easy  to  say  a  thing  can  and 
ought  to  be  done,  but  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  tell  how  to  do  it;'*  and  then  in  addition  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  it  Is  so  easy  to  criticise,  and  too 
often  it  ends  In  putting  obstructions  in  the  path 
of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  whole;  and  unless  something  bet- 
ter can  be  suggested,  our  criticism,  as  a  rule, 
results  In  no  good.  As  regards  .the  propositions 
presented  in  this  article,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  them  for  criticism  to  Dr.  Miller  or 
any  one  else;  but  in  doing  so,  please  remember 
that  the* writer  Is  not  infallible;  and  If  you  can 
aid  by  suggesting  additional  or  better  proposi- 
tions, remember  you  are  doing  it  for  the  good  of 
the  many. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

[While  I  am  In  sympathy  with  some  plan  of 
ropresentation,  similar  to  what  you  propose,  it 
seems  to  me  It  would  entail  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, and  in  time  render  the  association  bank- 
rupt. You  yourself  see  that  It  would  take  lib- 
erally of  the  funds,  and  suggest  only  triennial 
meetings.  With  gatherings  so  far  apart,  I  am 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  lose  Inter- 
est in  and  perhaps  forget  about  the  assoeiatlon. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  North  American 
were  the  very  life  of  it.  Enthusiasm,  the  motor 
force  of  many  of  our  organizations,  would  be 
kopt  up  by  annual  meetings,  but  not  by  trienni- 
al gatherings.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  re- 
organizing the  Union  was  that  It  might  have 


annual  meetings;  and  your  plan,  it  appears  to 
me,  would  make  this  impossible,  at  least  for  the 
present 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  haVing  two  cli^sses  of 
members.  If  any  of  them  need  protection,  they 
aU  want  it.  Why  not  one  class,  and  every 
member  eligible  to  ou  the  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociation ?--E^.] 


PMCIS  0 J  HO  JET. 

A  GOOD  AN8WBB  TO  THK    QUKSTIOir  WHY  IT  IS 
LOWSB  KOW  THAK  IN  THK  *70*8. 

By  Adrian  GetOM. 

**  Friend  Getaz  explains,  p.  563,  that  the  price 
of  honey  Is  governed  by  the  price  of  the  cor- 
responding quality  of  corn  syrup.  But  how 
about  comb  honey  ?a Does  glucose  control  the 
pHce  of  that  ?  '*    So  wHtes  Dr.  Miller,  p.  595. 

Certainly,  dear  doctor;  but  as  thf"  qiialUy  of 
comb  honey  is  superior  to  that  uf  extracted 
honey,  the  price  of  comb  honey  is  higher  in 
proportion.  In  fact,  when  I  wrote  the  above  I 
had  both  in  mind,  comb  honey  as  well  as  ex- 
tracted. 

It  Islentirely  unnecessary  to  bring  politics  in- 
to i  the!' question  of  honey  prices.  We  did  get 
a  much  higher  price  for  honey  in  the  '70*s  than 
we  do  I  now ;  but  why  ?Q  In  the  '70's  there  were 
nolsubstitutes  to  compete.  All  the  sweets  we 
had  were  sugars,  mostly  dark  (but  little  white 
sugar  was  used,  as  It  was  retailed,  at  least  here, 
atlabont 20  cts.  a  pound  or  more);  some  New 
Orleans  molasses  and  sorghum  molassee,  made 
in  ordinary  iron  kettles,  both  pretty  nearly  as 
black  as  tar,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  home- 
made apple-butter  anii  also  some  good  but 
high-priced  New  Orleans  molasses.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  White  sugar  is  sold  at  5  cts. 
per  lb.  instead  of  20  or  more. G With  the  inven- 
tion of  the  evaporator,  quite  an  amount  of  fair- 
ly good  sorghum  molasses  Is  turned  out  every 
year.  With  the  falling  price  of  sngars  has 
also  fallen  the  price  of  the  New  Orleans  molas- 
ses; and,  above  all,  corn  or  glucose  syrups  are 
sold  in  enormous  quautittes,  under  all  sorts  of 
fancy  names,  such  as  *'  Pure  Golden  Drops," 
"  Golden  New  Orleans  syrup,"  **  Pure  Califbr- 
nla  orange  honey,*'  etc.  Add  to  this  an  immense 
quantity  of  candles,  jellies,  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial, and  other  confectioneries  made  possible  by 
the  cheapness  of  sugars  and  gincose,  and  then 
yon  needn't  look  for  any  thing  else  than  the 
competition  on  the  markets  of  the  above  sub- 
stitutes. We  are  *' confronted  by  a  condftloo 
and  not  by  a  theory,''  and  we  can  not  change 
the  situation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  lower  prices,  even  if  the  production  of  honey 
were  considerably  increased;  for  these  substi- 
tutes are  sold  now  at  the  lowest  possible  mar- 
gins, and  an  Increase  of  honey  production 
would  simply  displace  them  in  part,  as,  at  equal 
or  somewhat  higher  prices  (especially  In  the 
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cftse  of  comb  honey),  ihe  consumer  will  take 
the  fioney  In  preference)    - 

DEAD  BBOOD. 

'While  I  have  "the  pen  in  hand*' I  should 
like  to  know  if,  in  the  apiaries  of  those  reporting 
some  pecaliar  cases  of  dead  brood,  the  sym ptoms 
of  bee- paralysis  have  been  observed  (page  610, 
Ang.  Idth  issue).  Those  who  read  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  know  that  the  disease  exists 
in  East  Tennessee,  at  least  in  this  part  of  it, 
and  that  I  have  had  and  am  yet  having  quite 
an  experience  with  it.  I  can  not  say  positively 
whether  bee-paralysis  will  kill  any  of  the  brood 
or  not;  but  I  suspect  that  it  does  sometimes.  I 
have  had  many  cases  of  some  dead  brood  car- 
ried out  1  could  not  account  for  otherwise;  yet, 
in  the  absence  of  a  microscopical  investigation, 
I  can  not  say.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not. 
Thore  is  a  fundamental^  difference  between 
foul  brood  and  bee- paralysis— that  is,  the  rapid- 
ity of  development.  In  foul  brood,  the  brood 
attacked  is  sure  to  die  in  a  short  time,  and  in- 
fect the  rest  of  the  hive.  I  suppose  the  matur- 
ed bees  attacked  will  soon  leave  the  hive  and 
die  outside.  I  also  suppose  that  a  queen  at- 
tacked by  the  disease  would  die  before  she 
could  lay  many  infected  eggs,  if  any  at  all; 
hence  the  reason  why  queens  do  not  transmit 
the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
liability  of  matured  bees  to  contract  the  disease. 
Bacilli  have  been  found  In  their  bodies,  even  in 
the  ovaries  of  the  queen .' *'    , 

But  bee-paralysis  is  a  slow-developing  dis- 
ease. In  most  cases  bees  already  showing 
symptoms  in  the  fall  will  survive  through  the 
winter,  and  even  give  the  colony  a  start  in  the 
spring.  It  Is  likely  that  many  of  these  sick 
bees  had  contracted  the  malady  while  in  the 
larval  stage  or  got  it  from  the  queen  through 
her  eggs.  It  is  also  likely  that  some  of  the 
brood  may  die  of  the  disease.  A  microscopical 
investigation  of  the  dead  and  living  brood 
would  settle  the  question. 

By  the  way,  a  full  Investigation  and  scien- 
tifically conducted  experiments  on  l)ee-paraly- 
sis  would  be  a  splendid  subject  for  some  of  our 
experiment  stations,  much  more  useful  than 
hair-splitting  experiments  on  the  thickness  of 
foundation. 

Some  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  transmis- 
sion of  disease  by  the  queen's  eggs.  But  those 
acquainted  with  the  silkworm  know  that  the 
worms  attacked  by  a  bacillus  almost  identical 
with  those  producing  foul  brood  and  bee-pa- 
ralysis will  not  always  die  in  the  larval  state, 
but  ffo  through  their  regular  transformations, 
and  lay  eggs  containing  spores  of  the  disease. 
These  spores  develop  themselves  into  bacilli 
as  the  worm  emerges  and  grows.  In  fact,  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  through  the  eggs  is, 
in  the  silkworm  disease,  the  principal  one. 

Knox vi lie,  Tenn. 

[While  it  is  possible  that  causes  that  have 


favored  lower  prices  on  general  commodities 
have  had  somettiing  to  do  with  the  lower  prices 
on  honey,  It  Is  probably  true  that  the  lower 
prices  on  other  sweets  besides  honey  have  had 
more  to  do  with  it.  We  must  not  forget,  also, 
that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  bee-keepers, 
aud  cousequently  a  larger  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced, ar«  i'ompared  with  the  TO's.  The  more 
producers,  the  OHire  there  are  who  are  willing 
to  put  their  honey  on  the  market  at  competUive 
prlcf^s;  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  prices  on  sweets  other  than  honey,  and 
the  greater  variety  of  them  has  done  more  than 
all  the  other  causes  combined  to  reduce  the 
price  on  our  product. 

Regarding  bee-paralysis  and  its  relation  to 
dead  brood,  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  cases 
4n  our  own  yard  that  there  was  dead  brood 
along  with  the  paralytic  bees;  but  the  next 
case  we  see  of  it  we  shall  watch  very  carefully. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  all  those  who  have 
had  this  disease,  whether  they  have  noticed 
along  with  dead  brood  paralytic  bees.  It  is 
possible  that  one  microbe  is  the  cause  of  both; 
namely,  dead  brood  and  what  we  now  call  bee- 
paralysis.— Ed.J 


TO  FIHD  THB  COLOITT  THAT  CA8T  THB 
8WABM. 


By  O.  0,  Qreiiner. 

At  this  writing  f>ees  are  nicely  at  work  again 
on  buckwheat.  Although  the  flow  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  profuse  as  it  is  some  years,  it 
promises  to  yield  at  least  a  fair  crop.  As  this 
is  the  last  source  from  which  we  can  expect  any 
surplus  honey  for  this  season,  to  make  the  best 
of  it  all  forces  must  be  kept  at  work  in  supers; 
and  swarming  is,  therefore,  not  desirable.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  they  have  been  very 
much  inclined  that  way  for  the  last  week  or 
two,  from  one  to  three  swarms  being  the  aver- 
age per  day.  (This'ts  another  peculiar  feature 
of  this  season— now  and  then  a  buckwheat 
swarm  Is  what  we  expect;  but  to  have'so  many 
we  have  never  before  experienced.)  The  only 
profitable  way  to  deal  with  these  swarms  is  to 
hive  them  back  to  their  mother-colonies,  either 
with  their  queens,  after  all  queen-cells  have 
been  destroyed,  or.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect superseding,  without  them. 

When  prime  and  second  swarming  wa^  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  have  stayed  in  the  apiary 
without  intermission— would  not  leave  at  meal 
time,  even,  without  having  a  substitute  to 
watch;  hiving  back,  whenever  desired,  was, 
therefore,  an  easy  matter.  But  lately  ray  work 
has  been  such  that  I  could  not  very  well  remain 
constantly  with  the  bees,  and  most  of  these  late 
swarms  have  been  found  swarming  or  clustered; 
consequently  their  places  of  issue  were  un- 
known. To  return  these  swarms  to  their  homes 
I  have  practiced  dequeening  with  the  very  best 
of  success.  At  first  this  may  seem  like  a  tedi- 
ous Job;  but  with  a  little  practice  any  one  soon 
gets  to  be  an  expert  at  this  business.  Of  course, 
all  swarms  that  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
have  to  be  hived  in  the  hiving- box.  If  they 
are  small,  a  close  search  will  generally  reveal 
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her  majesty  somewhere  in  sight,  and  a  qnlck 
grab  with  thumb  and  forefinger  will  secure  her, 
even  if  a  dive  of  an  inch  or  two  among  the  bees 
is  necessary.  If  the  queen  Is  not  In  sight  at 
first,  and  does  not  show  herself  soon,  I  take  the 
box  on  the  ground,  and,  by  tipplog  it  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  manipulating  the  bees  In  such 
a  way  that  they  are  scattered  thinly  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  box,  sides  and  bottom;  and,  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  queen  will  come  in  sight. 

But  how  can  we  tell  that  all  the  queens  are 
taken  from  the  swarm,  after  finding  one  or  two? 
Well,  the  bees  will  tell.    I  hang  the  box  In  a 


LOOKING  FOR  THE  QUEEN. 

convenient  place,  and  wait  a  few  minutes.  If 
they  have  still  another  queen  with  them  they 
will  remain  quiet,  and  another  search  Is  neces- 
sary; but  If  they  are  queenless  they  become  un- 
easy and  are  soon  on  their  way  home. 

It  is  not  so  easy  with  large  swarms.  After 
they  have  become  quiet  In  the  hiving-box  I 
dump  the  bulk  of  them  In  front  of  a  hive  with 
a  set  of  cleaned  extractlng-combs.  Very  fre- 
quently the  queen  is  then  to  sight;  but  If  not, 
when  the  bees  with  their  accustomed  hum  begin 
to  travel  toward  the  hive  I  set  the  t>ox  with  the 
remaining  bees  (see  illustration),  which  have 
also  begun  the  same  hum,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pile,  and  soon  the  bees  are  drawn  In  oppo- 
site diifctioDS,  one  column  traveling  toward 
the  hive,  the  other  toward  the  box.  This  scat- 
ters the  swarm  over  so  much  territory  that  mat- 
ters must  be  very  much  against  us  to  miss  the 
queen.  But  in  case  she  did  escape  our  vigil- 
ance she  must  be  either  In  the  hive  or  In  the 
box;  and  as  soon  as  the  queenless  part  begins 
to  show  this  uneasiness,  hunting  for  their  queen, 
I  (•  irry  the  other  part  with  the  queen  In  the 
ii.iir-by  bee-cellar.  Those  left  outdoors  are 
til  lis  made  queenless.  and  point  out  to  us  the 
hivo  from  which  they  Issued  by  their  returning 
tin-reto  en  masse.  We  have  then  the  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  the  queen -eel  Is  of  that  colony 
and  return  the  remainder  of  the  swarm  from 
the  bee-cellar  If  we  desire.  If  for  any  reason 
we  wish  to  find  the  queen  it  can  be  done  much 
easier,  since  the  swarm  has  been  divided.  The 
set  of  combs, over  ^hich  the  half-swarm  is  dis- 


tributed, can  be  looked  over  to  better  advan- 
tage than  when  twice  as  many  bees  are  crowd- 
ed together;  or,  If  the  queen  bad  happettcd  to 
find  her  way  into  the  hivlng-box,  the  same  op- 
eration as  taking  a  queen  from  a  small  swarm 
will  accomplish  the  object. 

All  valuable  queens,  which  I  obtain  by  hiving 
swarms  back  without  4helr  queen,  I  keep  in  nu- 
clei as  a  reserve  in  case  any  are  needed;  other- 
wise I  build  them  up  as  best  I  can  until  fall.  If 
by  that  time  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
winter  separately,  ihoy  are  united.  They  oc- 
cupy a  row  by  themsolves,  so  that  two  or  three 
can  be  easily  put  together. 

These  nuclei  are  made  from  swarms  that  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  work  in  supers— gen- 
erally such  as  have  been  found  queenless  in  the 
fore  part  of  summer,  and  at  that  time  supplied 
with  a  queen- cell  or  perhaps  a  virgin  queen. 
To  form  these  nuclei  I  move  the  swarm  that  I 
have  selected  for  this  purpose  to  a  new  stand; 
a  comb  of  brood  with  a  caged  queen  and  a 
couple  of  empty  combs  or  frames  are  placed  in 
a  contracted  hive  on  the  old  stand  to  receive 
the  flying  bees.  All^r  a  day  or  two,  when  the 
queen  is  released,  thil  makes  a  strong  nucleus 
and  can  be  built  up  very  fast.  The  removed 
colony  is  by  this  time  destitute  of  all  flying 
bees,  and  contracted  to  Its  brood -combs.  Any 
time  thereafter,  every  one  of  these  with  its  ad- 
hering bees  and  a  queen  can  be  used  toatarta 
nucleus.  As  they  hawe  no  flying  beea,  those 
taken  with  each  comb  will  remain  wherever 
placed. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15. 


A.  P..  Pa.— Sorghum  molasses  Is  not  nearly 
as  good  for  feeding  bees  as  syrup  from  granu- 
lated sugar,  especially  for  winter  feeding,  flow- 
ever,  bees  do  winter  very  well  on  such  fe«i; 
and  as  you  have  the  article  we  would  risk  it. 

r.  N.  W.,  N.  F.— Our  dovetailed  chaff  hives 
are  intended  to  winter  out  of  doors  in  most  lo- 
calities; but  In  extremely  cold  climates,  or 
where  there  is  great  exposure,  we  recommend 
putting  those  hives  with  the  bees  into  the  cel- 
lar. Then  when  they  are  taken  out  in  the 
spring  the  double  wall  protects  them  much  bet- 
ter than  a  single-walled  hive.  We  think  you 
will  find  the  plan  will  work  very  satisfactorily. 
Your  cellar,  however,  needs  to  be  perfectly 
dark,  and  one  where  the  temperature  does  not 
vary  much  above  50  degrees  nor  below  40.  If 
you  put  the  chaff  hives  In  the  cellar,  we  would 
advise  you  to  try  part  of  them  with  just  a  thin 
cloth  laid  on  top  of  t^eJwwod-nesJ  — nothing 
more.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ l€ 
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oO  oi  gn?at  gunssT' 

sbouied  Mr.  Gherlcig; 

''  I  vaf<  stung  I  Oh!  I 

vas    ntuEig    mil     the 

hair  on  the  lop  of  my 

hea^l"  and  he  plang- 

ed    Into    the   bu^ihos. 

**  There's  more  a«  t^n 

thousand  bees  In  my 

hair." 

"Oh,  no!*'  said  Fred,  coming  to  hlra  in  the 

bnshes;   "there  are  only  two  or  three— see;" 

and  he  picked  out  the  offending  bees. 

**Vas  that  so?  Any  ways,  that  vas  remark- 
able how  those  two,  three  made  so  much  noise, 
and  made  my  h^ad  Feel  like  It  vas  in  one  hot 
ofen." 

After  Fred  had  extracted  the  stings  and  con- 
soled him,  Mr.  Ghering  found  that  he  was  not 
hurt  much  after  all;  and,  laughing  loudly, 
said.  "  Shust  think  how  it  vas  comical.  I  vas 
smiling  all  ofer  my  fdcewUh  an  open  Infltation 
for  them  to  make  a  charge;  but  they  all  went 
into  tho  back  door  of  my  head,  through  that 
von  Utile  hole  in  my  hat;*'  and  Mr.  Ghering 
went  off  scratching  lys  head.  His  parting 
words  to  Fred  were  to  go  into  some  other  busi- 
ness, for  those  bees  hud  all  of  the  anger  of 
McBnrger  and  the  devil  of  Dawson;  "  but  it 
▼as  90  comical." 

Upon  being  left  alone  again,  Fred  cut  down 
the  two  cotton  wood -trees,  and,  after  scoring 
and  hewing  them,  he  had  two  pieces  of  timber 
which  faced  up  eight  inches.  Halving  in  sev- 
eral cross-pieces  and  legs,  and  covering  all  with 
Orefifon  pine,  Fred  completed  a  bench  of  such 
generous  proportions,  and  of  such  a  firm  nature, 
that  he  patted  li  with  his  hands  admiringly, 
and,  jumping  upon  it,  let  out  his  exuberant 
spirits  by  dancing  a  little  jig. 

Fred  had  secured  some  provisions  from  down 
the  river,  or  "  grub  stake,"  as  the  miners  say; 
and  for  the  present,  or  until  he  had  time  to  put 
up  his  cabin,  he  proposed  to  bach  it  under  the 
friendly  cottonwoods.  After  eating  his  supper, 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  used  his  new 
work-bench  for  a  table,  and  still  having  some 
minutes  of-  daylight,  he  selected  a  number  of 
the  rickety  hives  and  proceeded  to  renail  them. 
"  No  spring  In  that  bench,"  said  he,  as  he 
nailed  up  the  first  hive.  "  Nothing  like  having 
a  firm  foundation  to  a  fellow's  business." 

The  strokes  of  Fred's  hammer  were  rapid  and 
lasty,  and  awoke  the  echoes  in  a  wide  circle 


around  him.  The  men  from  th(^  ranch  came 
nver  to  Nsee  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Ghering  had  recovered  from  hla  stinging  expe- 
riencci  In  ih^  morning,  and.  under  the  frkndly 
Bbades  of  evening,  approac^hed  without  fear. 

*'Well,  Fred,""  aald  ho,  as  be  came  up,  "I 
think  yon  vork  all  day  and  all  night.  Wh«ii 
yon  haf  been  In  this  country  two,  three,  four 
years,  somedlmes  less,  you  will  not  vork  so  hard 
as  fury." 

**  When  I  have  any  thing  to  do,"  replied  Fred, 
** I  believe  in  doing  it;  and  especially  in  this 
case  I  can  not  neglect  the  work,  for,  to  secore 
the  best  results,  it  must  be  done  right  now.  In 
bee-keeping  we  must  have  our  dish  right  side 
up  at  the  proper  time,  or  we  lose  the  harvest." 

**I  always  supposet  In  the  bee-business  that 
the  bees  do  all  the  vork— shust  as  they  did  in 
my  hair  this  morning— ha,  ha!  and  the  bee- 
owner  he  do  somedings  else  until  he  vas  hungry 
for  honey;  then  he  shust  opens  his  hife  and 
helps  himself.  But  I  haf  learned  one  thing— he 
must  haf  no  leedle  holes  in  the  top  of  his 
hat." 

"  Why,  boss,"  said  Matt  Hogan,  **  baa-kaap- 
ing  is  lolke  fishing— yees  must  have  the  bait 
on  the  hook,  the  hook  in  the  wather,  and  yer- 
self  a  navigating  the  pole;  ft's  Just  aisy  whin 
yees  know  how." 

"Your  illustration  is  very  good,"  said  Fred, 
"  but  you  must  be  sure  of  an  another  important 
thing— that  there  are  fish  In  the  water." 

"  That's  so,"  ^Id  Matt,  scratching  his  head. 
**But  thin,  Misther  Fred,  who'd  be  such  a 
murthering  fool  as  to  fish  in  an  ould  frog-pond 
where  there's  no  fish  ?  " 

''  If  you  aspire  to  become  a  bee-keeper.  Matt, 
that  Is  one  of  the  conditions.  We  get  our  api- 
cultural  book  carefully  baited,  throw  it  Into 
the  stream,  and  wait  and  wait;  but  no  fish  rise 
to  the  bait.  In  other  words,  there's  no  honey 
in  the  flowers,  and  our  labor  is  in  vain." 

**  Well,  thin,  I'd  move  up  stream,  and  try  all 
the  coves,  or  go  over  to  the  Feather  or  the 
American  River.    Be  gorry,  I'd  find  the  fish." 

*' That's  it,  Matt;  you  would  be  a  migratory 
bee-keeper." 

The  late  evening  air  now  became  quite  cool, 
as  it  always  does  in  this  climate,  and  the  men 
dropped  off  one  by  one  to  the  ranch  and  to  their 
bunks.  Fred  called  Ghering's  attention  to  his 
work-bench,  and  expatiated  upon  its  strength 
and  other  good  points;  "  and,"  said  he, "  I  shall 
use  it  at  present  for  a  work-bench,  table,  and 
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bedstead.  It  is  a  coey  place  for  all  of  these  pur- 
poses near  these  trees." 

"  Yon  vas  welcome  to  the  bonk-iioase  orfany 
place  at  the  ranch/' said  kind  Mr.  Ghering; 
''bntifyon  prefer  the  pench  and  the  trees  it 
vas  good  to  be  intependent;*'  and  Mr.  Gbering 
and  Matt  left  Fred  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  new 
quarters. 

I  The  day's  busy  work  had  it's  wearing  effect 
upon  Fred,  and  he  soon  rolled  himself  In  his 
blankets  upon  his  new  work-bench.  The  tired 
muscles  soon  relaxed,  and  he  slept  soundly 
until  aroused  by  nature's  alarm  -  clock,  the 
mockingbird. 

Whistles,  squalls,  and  melody  resounded  from 
an  overhanging  branch; 
and  though  it  was  in  the 
earliest  glow  of  the  morn- 
ing Fred  arose  to  plan  for 
the  labors  of  the  day. 

The  bees  were  all  quiet, 
save  a  prosperous  hum- 
ming in  the  hives;  and 
Fred,  with  mattock  in 
hand,  strolled  out  to  his 
path  upon  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  made  further 
enlargements  where  ne- 
cessary. This  done,  and 
breakfast  prepared  and 
eaten,  the  hives  were 
again  taken  in  hand. 

''It's  meself  that's  with 
yees,"  said  Matt  Hogan 
as  he  suddenly  strode  out 
of  the  little  fringe  of 
bushes  near  the  work- 
bench. ''I  have  half  a 
day  off,  and  will  help  yees 
and  learn  about  the  bees." 

*'  Well;  now.  that  is  fine; 
but  we  shall  have  to  learn 
together,  for  this  cave- 
bee  mnnagementis  entire- 
ly new  to  me:  but  whon 
we  get  them  into  the  hives, 
perhaps  I  can  then  teach 
you  something.  Now, 
Matt,  you  see  these  hives  and  frames—" 

*'  I  certainly:  do  see  them,  Fred,  for  they're 
furninst  me  two  eyes." 

"Well,  you  see  they  are  much  out  of  shape. 
They  have  the  disease  known  as  the  weewams, 
find  need  doctoring.  We  want  to  give  them  a 
dosM  of  hararoer  and  nails;  and  while  I  do  the 
hammer  act,  you  may  tighten  up  these  fine 
wires  in  these  frames  this  way— see?  and  put 
III  new  ones  from  this  spool  where  they  are 
broken  or  entirely  missing." 

"That  I  will,  and  do  it  lolke  a  daisy;  and 
sure  is  It  telephone  wires  for  the  king- baa  they 
are?"  said  Matt. 

"  That's  a  queer  idea.  Matt;  but,  no;  those 


wires  are  used  for  supporting  foundation  comb 
like  this  remnant  here— ^ee?  But  I  want  all 
of  these  wires  in  for  transferring  porposeBi  Ml 
will  show  you  soon." 

Ton  hives  were  ready  for  the  bees;  and,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  Fred  said  it  was  now  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  "  and  we  can  work  with  the 
bees  better  now  than  we  could  at  an  earlier 
hour." 

Smokers  and  veils  were  brought  into  nee. 
Several  journeys  were  made  along  the  cliff, 
and  all  of  the  proper  tools  were  deposited  down 
near  the  cave  and  bees  to  be  operated  apoD. 
Finally  Fred  took  the  mattock  and  knocked 
away  the  pieces  and  cut  a  large  opening  Into 
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MATT  HOGAN  AND  FRED  AT  THK  CLTFF. 

the  vicinity  of  the  colony  he  had  uncovered  a 
few  days  before. 

**  Now,  Matt,  yon  blow  smoke  in  here  while  I 
clip  away  the  chalk,  and  we'll  soon  have  these 
fellows  out." 

"Out!"  said  Matt,  vehemently;  **he  gonTi 
what  does  yea<»  call  it  but  out  they  are  now? 
Wo-o-o!  the  roar  makes  me  faale  quare,aDd 
me  knaa-caps  are  all  of  a  rattle." 

*'0h!  you  will  get  used  to  that,"  said  Fred, 
as  he  rut  out  a  large  section  of  comb  cootalD- 
ing  honey  and  brood.  Brushing  the  adheiinf 
bees  in  front  of  the  hive,  the  comb  v^as  laid 
carefully  upon  a  boards  and  trimmed  to  fit 
inside  the  hlve^frame.    "Now,  here  is  a  trick 
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worth  knowing,**  remarked  Fred;  **  those  wires 
in  the  center  of  the  frame  appear  to  prevent 
fitting  the  comb  in  properly;  bat  by  cutting  a 
Httle  crease  in  the  comb  quite  to  the  center 
along  each  wire,  the  latter  can  be  imbedded, 
holding  the  transferred  comb  securely,  as  you 
flee,*'  said  Fred  as  he  slipped  his  honey -knife 
under  the  comb  and  raised  it  and  the  frame  to 
an  apright  position,  and  placed  it  in  the  hive. 
"  Now  the  bees  will  have  something  to  cluster 
upon." 

.  Fred  was  an  expert  at  transferring,  and  the 
combs   were  rapidly  fitted    into  the    frames. 


"MATT.  CAN  WB  HANG  ON  HERE  ALL  DAY? 

Pieces  of  comb,  several  to  a  fiafi.o,  were  fitted 
and  held  by  the  wires,  as  well  as  full  une<;  and 
by  the  time  the  colony  was  transferred.  Mail's 
kneecaps  had  cea^ed  to  rattle,  and  his  Inierest 
Increased.  His  questions  were  askrd  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  for  the  roaring  pf  the  bees  was 
now  terrific.  Nearly  all  of  the  bees  that  be- 
longed to  that  Individual  colony  were  secured, 
and .  the  hive  was  carried  up  to  its  place  on  the 
blnff.  Here  a  latticework  arrangement  was 
placed  before  the  hive,  so  that  the  bees  would 
besure.to  mark  their  location;  "and,  Matt,  if 


yon  ever  wish  to  move  bees  a  short  distance 
successfully,**  explained  Fred,  "shut  the  bees 
in  the  hive  In  the  evening,  and  keep  them  shut 
in  until  an  hour  after  sunrise;  then  move  to 
the  new  location.  The  excitement  inside  the 
hive,  and  the  lattice  arrangement  in  front,  lead 
them  to  thoronghly  mark  the  location  when 
they  do  come  out." 

"Och!**said  Matt,  with  a  sigh;  "me educa- 
tion about  baas  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Faith, 
an*  it's  a  great  study,  aqual  to  astronomy, 
geology,  raisin*  pigs,  or  any  other  science.  I 
fear  me  thick  head*ll  not  contain  the  half 
yees  are  a  tellln*  me.'* 

Again  the  expert  and  the 
novice  went  down  the  cliff  with 
a  hive  for  another  transfer. 
Matt  had  not  received  a  sting, 
and  was  getting  very  free  in  his 
movements. 

"Knee-pans  all  right?'*  asked 
Fred. 

*'  Not  a  flicker  there  this  time,** 
replied  Matt,  looking  down  his 
trousers  legs.  But  a  few  min- 
utes later,  while  Fred  was  mak- 
ing an  opening  toward  the  next 
colony,  and  Matt  close  behind 
him,  the  latter  grabbed  the  leg 
he  had  been  admiring,  and 
shouted, "  Be  gorry,  Fred,  there*s 
a  baa  a  crawling  up  me  leg! 
Shoo!  go  back,  ye  little  strake 
of  avil.*' 

"  Now,  Matt,  you  just  let  the 
bee  alone,  and  stand  still.  When 
a  bee  gets  to  climbing  so.  it 
never  goes  back.*' 

"And  where  in  the  name  of 
sinse  will  it  go  to?  I  am  won- 
thering,"  shouted  Matt. 

"Oh!  if  nothing  happens  to  it 
upon  its  perilous  journey  it  will 
come  out  with  a  happy  buzz 
upon  your  shirt  collar.  Where 
is  the  bee  now,  Matt?** 

"Ouch!  it  be  a  climbing  me 
backbone  — wo-oo!**  and  Matt 
trembled  as  though  he  had  the 
ague.    "  Bed  ad!  bad  luck  to  the 
pizen  baste!  it*s  a  stinging  me!'* 
and  Matt  was  jumping  and  stamping  in  good 
style,  to  the  edification  of  Fred,  who  stopped 
work  to  laugh  heartily.    But  the  next  moment 
the  chalky  ledge  upon  which  they  were  stand- 
ing could  endure  no  more  stamping,  and  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  they  were  both  plunged 
into  the  water,  twenty  feet  below.    Such  a  fall 
sent  them  both  under  the  water;  but  as  no 
further  harm  came  to  them  from  the  falling 
debris  they  soon  came  to  the  surface. 

Frantically  tearing  aff  their  hats  and  veils, 
which  were   now  decidedly  inconvenient  fix- 
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turea,  both  nought  some  shallow  standing- 
place;  but  the  bottom  of  the  caye  was  like  a 
well  with  a  deep  rounding  bottom.  The  sides 
were  as  smooth  as  water  could  make  them,  and, 
moreover,  slippery  with  slime.  The  opening, 
which  was  three  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  above, 
was  only  six  inches  for  several  feet  above  the 
water,  and  of  snch  a  nature  that  but  little  light 
entered  the  well,  except  from  above;  and  as 
this  portion  of  the  cave  was  large  at  the  bottom 
and  smaller  at  the  top,  our  bee-keepers  found 
themselves  in  a  precarious  situation.  They 
were  both,  fortunately,  good  swimmers;  and  as 
soon  as  Fred  had  cleared  his  vocal  organs,  and 
had  taken  in  the  situation,  he  exclaimed  with 
deep  disgust, ''  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish." 

"  Faith,  that's  jist  me  own  idaas,"  said  Matt; 
**  an  if  I'm  to  name  the  braad  of  fish  we  are,  I*m 
thinking  we*re  fioundhers.'* 

"  Whatever  we  are,"  said  Fred, "  the  prospect 
is. not  very  transporting."  During  their  con- 
versation they  had  searched  for  a  standing  or 
holdlng-on  place;  but  the  only  suoport  of  that 
nature  was  at  the  six-inch  crevice,  and  here 
they  finally  anchored  close  together. 

^*  Well,  Matt,  the  question  is,  can  we  hang  on 
here  all  day?  for  surely  Mr.  Gehring  or  the 
men  will  not  come  out  here  until  evening,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  way  of  escape  except  with  their 
aid." 

'*It  is  certainly  a  sarious  question,"  said 
Matt;  '*an  it'll  be  a  tiresome  Job  to  hould  on  to 
these  shlippery  rocks  all  day.  I  wunther,  I 
wonther,  shall  I  ever  see  my  Biddy  Malooney 
again  at  all,  at  all." 

*'  Oh!  we  must  not  be  discouraged," said  Fred, 
cheerfully;  "every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining, 
and  the  righteous  shall  never^be  forsaken." 

**Aye,  that's  it— righteous!"  said  Matt;  ye 
know,  Fred,  yees  told  me  last  Sunday  thatc it 
was  an  unrighteous  act  to  go  fishing  on  that 
day,  an  I  went.  Me  conscience  troubles  me  a 
bit;  an  what  think  yees,  Fred,  did  me  unright- 
eous fishing  bring  me  to  this  pass  ?  " 

'*  Oh!  no,  Matt,  you  are  getting  superstitious. 
You  know  I  did  not  go  fishing,  and  I  am  in  as 
bad  a  fix  as  you." 

'*  That's  so,  Fred;  but  all  the  same,  let  me 
get  out  of  this  with  sinse,  an  I'll  never  go  fish- 
ing again  on  Sunday,  so  help  me  Saint  Path- 
erick." 

'*  That's  a  good  resolution.  Matt.  But  what 
on  earth  is  that  I  hear  ?  " 

"It's  a  speerlt,"  whispered  Matt,  supersti- 
Uously.  Then  they  both  listened  breathlessly, 
and,  penetrating  through  the  crevice,  came  the 
song: 

The  night  is  stormy  and  dark. 

My  lover  is  on  the  sea; 
Let  me  to  the  night  winds  hark. 

And  hear  what  they  say  to  me. 
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PAPBB   TRAYS  FOR  HOlflET  CRATK8. 

Question.— I  have  been  told  that  you  ose 
something  In  the  bottoms  of  your  honey -cases, 
when  sending  section  honey  to  market,  to  calch 
the  drip  or  leakage,  should  there  be  any  during 
shipping  or  in  handling,  so  that  the  honey  from 
the  crate  above  will  not  daub  the  top  of  the 
crates  below,  the  floor  of  the  car,  or  store,  or 
any  thing  else.  This  leaking  of  crates  is  a 
nuisance  that  grocers  do  not  like;  so  if  yon 
have  any  plan  to  prevent  it,  won't  yoa  tell  us 
about  it  in  your  department  in  Glbakin68? 
Tell  us  all  the  little  kinks  about  making,  using, 
etc.;  for  one  little  item,  so  explained  that  any 
one  can  appropriate  it,  is  of  more  valae  to  one 
who  has  no  experience  than  half  a  dozen  ar- 
ticles hinting  at  things  of  value,  but  not  put 
in  form  so  they  can  be  of  use  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  bee-keepers. 

Answer.— Very  well.  If  the  managers  of 
OuEAinires  do  not  object,  I  will  try  to  give  all 
the  items  regarding  the  paper  trays  I  use  in  the 
bottoms  of  my  honey* crates,  even  if  it  takes 
the  whole  of  my  alloted  space  to  do  this  in;  for 
there  is  little  use  in  writing  to  help  some  one 
else  unless  it  is  made^;p|ain  enough  so  the  read- 
er can  appropriate  it  to  himself  or  herself. 

The  first  thing  wanted  is  the  paper.  After 
testing  many  different  kinds  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  none  is  equal  to  that  known  as 
"  manilla  "  having  more  or  less  of  a  glossy  fin- 
ish on  it,  for  the  purpose  we  wish  it  for.  This 
kind  of  paper  will  hold  honey  a  year  without 
wetting  or  soaking  through,  while  much  of 
the  common  paper  from  the  stores,  such  ts 
wrapping  paper,  etc.,  will  soak  through  in 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  week.  This  manilla 
paper  can  be  had  or  bought  for  about  7  cents 
per  pound  at  the  present  time;  but  I  used  to 
pay  10.  It  comes  in  sheets  from  34  by  36  inches, 
up  to  40  by  60,  or  therabouts.  The  size  I  use  is 
30  by  40,  as  that  cuts  to  the  least  waste  for  my 
crates. 

As  to  the  cutting.  Ton  can  generally  get  it 
cut  to  the  size  you  wish  at  the  store  where  you 
buy  it;  bnt  as  I  always  wish  to  use  more  or 
less  of  it  for  other  purposes,  I  cut  it  myself.  To 
do  this  I  employ  one  of  two  plans;  the  first  of 
which  is  to  lay  the  paper  flat  on  my  work- 
bench; and.  after  having  marked  the  upper 
sheet  into  the  size  I  wish,  I  take  a  straight- 
edge, lay  it  on  the  paper  in  the  right  place, 
bear  on  the  same  to  hold  it  in  place,  when  with 
a  sharp  knife  it  is  cut  by  drawing  the  knife 
several  times  along  the  straight-edge,  each 
drawing  cutting  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
five  sheets. 

The  second  way,  and  the  one  most  often  used. 
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is  to  proceed  as  before  as  to  the  marking,  when 
I  lay  a  long  thin  saw  on  the  paper,  the  back  of 
whM  Is  straight,  and  then  tear  the  paper  the 
same  as  you  wonld  tear  it  by  a  rnler,  the  back  of 
the  saw  being  nsed  in  place  of  the  ruler,  as  it  is 
longer.  After  a  little  experience  yon  will  be 
able  to  tear  from  six  to  eight  sheets  at  a  time, 
thus  saving  time.  The  paper  should  be  cut  IK 
inches  larger  each  way  than  the  bottom  of  the 
crat«  which  you  use. 

HavlDg  the  paper  cut  and  ready,  the  next 
thing  needed  is  a  board  one  inch  In  thickness, 
and  of  a  size  so  it  will  go  snugly  into  the  crate: 
that  is,  fit  nicely,  but  not  so  tight  but  that  you 
can  jar  it  out.  Qet  this  board  out  true  and 
nice,  having  all  the  corners  true  and  sharp,  for 
you  will  wish  to  keep  it  for  years.  If  it  is  made 
of  some  kind  of  hard  wood,  the  corners  will 
stay  sharp  longer  and  the  board  keep  smoother. 
Now  lay  one  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bench  and 
place  this  board  In  the  center  of  it  each  way, 
which  will  make  your  paper  project  K  ^^^^^  on 
all  sides  of  the  board,  if  you  have  done  every 
thing  right.  Put  your  fingers  under  the  edges 
of  the  paper  on  one  side  and  one  end,  and  bring 
it  up  next  to  the  edges  of  the  board,  rubbing  it 
a  little  so  as  to  make  a  fold  at  the  sharp  or  low- 
er edges  of  the  board,  when  you  will  work  both 
hands  up  to  one  of  the  corners,  which  will  make 
the  point  of  the  paper  stand  out  away  from  you. 
Now  fold  this  point  toward  you,  when  you 
have  what  is  known  as  tlie  ''  baklng-tin  "  joint. 
Now  do  all  the  other  sides  and  corners  the 
same,  folding  each  corner  toward  you  every 
time,  when  you  will  lift  your  board  out  of  the 
tray  which  has  thus  been  formed,  and  which 
will  be  the  exact  size  of  the  inside  of  your  crate. 

Next  place  a  crate  on  the  bench  in  front  of 
you,  and  beyond  the  paper  tray,  when  you  will 
take  the  tray  by  the  two  corners,  pressing  the 
baking-tin  joint  to  Its  place,  and  slip  these 
joints  into  the  open  side  of  the  crate  next  to 
you,  which  holds  the  joints  from  spreading  out 
or  bothering  you  while  you  are  placing  It  In 
the  crate.  Now  take  the  two  remaining  joints 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger;  raise  the 
tray  a  l!tt?e  till  it  is  of  the  right  height,  when 
the  uay  can  be  slipped  easily  Into  Its  place  In 
the  bottom  of  the  crate,  the  joints  all  coming 
In  place  nicely.  With  the  hand,  smooth  the 
paper  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  crate,  when 
you  have  something  that  will  not  leak  unless 
your  honey  is  smashed  bad  enougli  to  run  over 
the  top. 

Now,  should  I  tell  you  this  Is  all,  I  should 
leave  ont  the  part  which  annoyed  me  the  worst, 
especially  where  the  crate  was  made  so  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sections  just  fitted  It  so  that 
they  would  not  shake  around  when  handled,  as 
they  should  not.  The  trouble  came  when  I 
went  to  Pint  in  the  last  or  middle  tier  of  sections 
in  the  crate.  All  the  others  could  be  placed  up 
again8t.the8idesof  thetray  In  such  a  manner 


that  they  would  not  catch  on  the  paper;  but 
when  I  came  to  sljp  down  these  two  last  sec- 
tions, one  at  each  end,  the  section  was  sure  to 
catch  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  tray,  and  carry 
and  tear  the  paper  down  to  the  bottom,  which 
made  the  tray  no  better  at  these  points  than 
would  have  been,  a  flat  piece  of  paper  over  the 
bottom  of  the  crate.  To  overcome  this  I  got  a 
very  thin  piece  of  tin,  just  a  little  narrower 
than  the  width  of  the  section  I  nsed,  when  I 
placed  this  strip  of  tin  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  crate,  and  bent  what 
stood  above  over  the  top  of  the  crate,  cutting 
off  what  came  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  crate. 
Now,  when  I  came  to  put  in  the  last  section 
at  the  end,  I  took  and  hung  this  strip  of  tin 
down  in  the  crate  over  the  edge  of  the  tray, 
which  put  the  tray  behind  the  tin  so  the  sec- 
tion could  not  touch  it,  when  the  section  was 
slipped  in  place,  the  tin  lifted  ont  by  the  bent- 
over  end,  and  all  done  so  smoothly  and  nicely 
that  there  was  pleasure  in  it.  Fixed  in  this 
way  crates  never  leak  unless  there  is  an  actual 
'*smash-up;*'  but  this  does  not  hinder  any  lit- 
tle leakage  from  soiling  the  bottoms  of  the  sec- 
tions. To  obviate  this,  make  yoar  crates  }i 
inch  higher  than  your  sections,  and  place  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tray  little  strips  of  wood  }i 
inch  thick  by  ^  wide,  and  of  the  same  length 
as  the  width  of  your  crate,  placing  them  so  the 
ends  of  the  sections  can  rest  on  them,  when  you 
have  something  which  will  not  leak,  nor  soil 
the  bottom  of  the  sections. 


TWO  MOllE  REPOBT8  FROM  COMMISSION  MEN. 

1.  24  to  25  section  crates.  The  New  York 
market  prefers  honey  glassed  both  sides,  or 
heavy  paper  cartens,  but  must  not  weigh  over 
a  pound;  less  would  be  preferable. 

2.  150  to  200  lb.  keg  and  5-gallon  cans.  Bar- 
rels are  out  of  the  question,  as  there  Is  no  de- 
mand for  large-size  packages,  and  they  will 
bring  from  X  to  Ic  per  lb.  less  when  In  barrels; 
5  gallon  cans  may  bring  M^  to  Kc  more  per  lb. 
than  In  kegs. 

3.  One-pound  sections  or  under.  The  retail 
dealer  buys  honey  by  the  pound  and  retails  it 
by  the  section;  so  If  he  can  buy  a  case  of  comb 
honey,  24  sections,  say  21  or  22  lbs.,  he  prefers 
It.  Overpounds  will  depreciate  the  price  1  to  2c 
per  lb. 

4.  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  1st.  Trade  opens  usually 
Sept.  15,  and  the  bulk  of  the  comb-honey  trade 
is  done  between  Sept.  1  and  Dec.  1;  and  if  I 
were  a  honey-producer  I  would  always  shfp 
early  and  take  my  chances;  fois  as  a  ruto,  the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm.y  vjOOQIC 
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5.  Would  be  the  means  of  getting  better 
prices  than  if  there  were  &  glut  in  California 
honey.  If  the  honey  crop  in  California  is  short 
it  stands  to  reason  that  New  York  State  honey 
will  do  better  in  prices;  for  in  many  cases,  if 
the  consumer  or  manufacturer  can  buy  State 
goods  for  M  to  Mc  per  lb.  more  than  California 
honey  they  prefer  State  honey,  and  pay  the 
advance. 

6.  Too  early  to  judge  yet,  as  the  weather  has 
been  very  warm  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  advised  our  shippers  to  hold  back  their 
consignments  till  the  weather  is  a  little  cooler. 

Chas/  Ibbabl  &  Bbo. 
New  York,  Aug.  29. 

1.  Single-tier,  containing  20  to  25  combs,  one 
side  glass,  to  display  the  honey  and  to  caution 
handlers.  This  case  is  to  be  made  of  clean 
bass  wood  or  white  wood,  as  these  woods  do  not 
"  weatherbeat  *'  and  discolor  as  pine  does.  The 
cover  should  be  nailed  on  outside,  and  not  rab- 
beted In,  and  should  be  made  roomy  so  that  the 
sections  are  not  crowded,  and  will  come  out 
easily.    Twelve-comb  cases  are  not  popular. 

2.  No  difference  In  price  of  60'lb.  square  cans 
or  150- lb.  kegs;  but  barrels  are  not  so  desirable, 
and  have  to  sell  at  some  discount  In  price. 

3.  Three-quarter  pound  sections,  if  well  filled, 
are  the  best-selling  size  of  section,  as  thin  as 
possible,  thereby  displaying  more  comb  surface. 

4.  From  September  15th  to  November  15th. 
California  honey  cuts  no  figure  on  this  market, 
and  sells  only  In  the  absence  of  white  clover. 

'  5.  Receipts  lighter,  so  far  this  season.    Both 
receipts  and  demand  seem  to  be  later,  which 
we  think  a  good  Indication. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  Aug.  17.     ^    H.  R.  Wright. 

[These  two  came  after  the  reports  from  the 
commission  men  that  were  published  in  our 
Sept.  1st  number  and  are,  therefore,  given  at 
this  time.— Kd.]  

DISPOSING   OF   UHTPBOFITABLB   STOCK. 

My  35  Stands  of  black  bees  failed  to  increase. 
Some  of  the  old  ones  died  off,  aftid  their  yield  of 
honey  was  quite  moderate,  so  I  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  them  In  the  most  profitable  way.  No- 
ticing in  Gleanings  an  advertisement  from  a 
Cincinnati  firm  for  live  bees,  I  wrote  them  that 
I  presumed  they  wanted  them  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  that  I  had  a  lot  of  inferior  bees 
that  I  would  sell  cheap.  After  passing  a  few 
letters  the  company  shipped  half  a  barrel  of  al- 
cohol, and  on  tlie  23d  of  October  a  member  of 
the  firm  called  on  me  to  oversee  the  preparation 
of  the  apis.  We  put  35  colonies  of  bees  and  25 
gallons  of  alcohol  into  a  fifty-gallon  barrel,  and 
shipped  them  back  to  Cincinnati  as  medicated 
bees.  I  have  so  often  read  of  the  weight  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  I  expected  to  get  from  5  to  7 
lbs.  from  each  hive;  but  I  was  quite  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  these  figures  divisible  by  two. 
The  average  weight  was  about  3  lbs.  This,  I 
suppose,  was  due  to  the  lateness  uf  the  season. 


After  killing,  th^  bees  I  extracted  pi^batly 
IK  gallons  of  honey,  on  an  average,  frofn  each 
hive.  My  combs  were  old,  and  many  of  ikem 
ill  shaped,  so  I  rendered  the  most  of  them' into 
beeswax,  getting  about  2  lbs.  to  the  hive. 

I  have  yet  123  stan<fei«f  Italian  bees,  but  have 
a  contract  with  the  same  firm  for  another  year, 
so  I  shall  cull  out  undesirable  bees  all  through 
the  summer,  and  mark  them  for  destr action  at 
the  close  of  the  honey  season. 

W.  W.  Bbayshaw. 

DuQuoIn,  111.,  Feb.  19, 1896. 


WILL  BBSS  KILL  A  HORSE? 

Bro.  Koot:— Your  Story  of  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Van 
Patten*s  calf  and  bis  bees,  page  645.  reminds 
me  of  an  experience  of  my  own.  to  know  which 
may  be  of  benefit  to  some  nf  our  friends  should 
they  get  into  a  position  Flmllar  to  mln^. 

It  was  fonr  or  five  y^ars  ago  when  I  hitched 
a  spirited  five -yaar  old  English  shire  mare  to  a 
buckboard  to  visit  a  friend,  in  company  with 
one  of  my  boys.  A  tH^ee-months-old  oolt  fol- 
lowed the  mare.  After  a  ride  of  five  miles  on  a 
pleasant  forenooon  our  friend's  farm  was  reach- 
ed. He  had  his  hitching -rack  near  the  gate, 
while  about  2U  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  under  the  shade  of  cherry  and  pear  tree^, 
stood  his  hives  of  bee?,  similar  to  my  own  ar- 
rangement on  the  farm.  My  friend  was  down 
in  the  corn-field.  Wc^^hltched  our  mare,  and 
went  down  to  meet  bit^.  The  bees  were  flyfng 
lively.  When  my  friend  was  reached  we  saw 
our  mare  rearing  and  trying  to  tear  loose.  Af- 
ter awhile  she  quieted  down,  and  my  friend's 
son  motioned  and  hallooed  to  us;  but  at  the 
great  distance  we  did  not  know  what  he  meanL 
My  son  went  up;  and  when  near  the  house  his 
motions  could  not  be  misunderstood.  There 
was  danger,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  getting  up. 
We  found  the  mare  with  her  neck  hanging 
over  the  rack.  A  swarm  of  bees  had  settled  ^n 
her  head  between  the  ears,  and  the  had,  appar- 
ently, given  up  to  the  unavoidable.  Mare  and 
colt  were  covered  with  bees.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
extricate  the  latter  from  under  its  mother. 
There  was  no  time  for  long  consultations.  I 
unhitched  the  mare,  pglled  her  around,  and, 
when  the  wheels  of  the  buckboard  went  over 
the  colt,  it  Jumped  up  and  joined  ns  in  a  slow 
walk  down  the  pike.  Walking  alongside  of 
the  mare  I  mashed  beuveen  my  hands  every  bee 
of  that  swarm.  When  the  head  was  cleared  we 
stopped,  and  ears  and  nostrils  were  cleared  oat. 
After  the  bodies  of  mare  and  colt  were  cleaned 
of  bees  (and  they  sat  everywhere)  we  went  on. 
They  were  as  docile  as  lambs,  so  I  conid  do 
with  them  all  I  pleased  except .  make  them  go 
faster  than  a  slow  walk.  We  went  thhMigh  the 
Blue  River.  In  a  deep  place  I  immersed  the 
colt,  and,  with  my  hat,  gav^  the  mare  a  thor- 
ough soaker.  After  they  had  been  in  pasture 
for  a  week  they  still  sfibwedMirollen  heads,  but 
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both  got  over  It  nicety.  The  mare  shows  to- 
day not  the  least  fear  otJ>ees,  and  never  flinch- 
es, no  matter  how  thick  they  fly  aroand  her. 

.11  I  had  not  been  aboat,  I  believe  that  an 
item  wonld  have  gone  the  rounds  in  the  papers 
of  a  valuable  mare  and  hercolt  being  killed  by 
bees  near  Morristown,  lud. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Chab.  F.  Muth. 

SEVEN -TO  FOOT  SECTIONS,  ETC. 

My  bees  are  doing  finely.  Eoney  here  is  8 
cts.  per  lb.  in  comb.  I  shall  lose  300  lbs.  of 
honey  by  not  having  the  money  in  time  to  send 
for  sections.  I  nse  nothing  but  7*to-foot  sec- 
tions. They  do  not  bulge  their  combs,  and  I 
get  from  25  to  26  lbs.  in  28  sections.  I  should 
think  more  would  use  them.        A.  A.  Joleb. 

Big  Baplds,  Mich.,  Aug.  31. 


A  WARNure. 
I  trust  yon  will  allow  me  space  to  warn  read- 
ers of  B.  B.  J.  against  risk  of  serious  trouble 
after  the  honey -flow  has  stopped,  as  may  be 
seen  by  what  follows:  I  had  been  removing  my 
•urplus  during  the  week  and  previous  weeks, 
and  had  left  my  extractor,  cappings,  strainer, 
dishes,  etc.,  all  wet  with  honey,  together  with 
the  Jars  I  had  used  for  bottling,  exposed  in  my 
work-room.  This  was  Hs  condition  at6A.  ic. 
on  Saturday,  the  1st  inst.,  when  I  left  It  with 
the  window  wide  open,  with  injunctions  for 
others  to  shut  at  eight  o'clock  before  the  bees 
be^an  flying  for  the  day.    But  the  others  for- 

?:ot;  and  on  going  to  ..my  room  at  mid-day  I 
ound  li  full  of  bees  busily  engaged  *' clean- 
ing op "  the  loose  honey  for  me.  When  they 
had  got  all  they  could  in  this  line,  they  flew 
around  the  house  in  a  particularly  savage 
way,  searching  for  more  '*  spoil,*'  and  while 
thns  engaged  they  had  occasion  to  pass  our 
kennels,  when  a  valuable  cross-bred  *' Bed  ling- 
ton"  hound  thought  he  would  amuse  himself 
by  catching  a  few  of  them,  so  he  started  and 
killed  some,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  smell  of 
formic  acid,  and,  consequently,  a  *'row,"  which 
ended  by  the  dog  having  to  be  rescued,  covered 
with  bees,  after  ne  bad  in  the  affray  s«val lowed 
a  few  scores  of  them.  Two  other  dogs  got 
stung,  and  also  several  peoplo.  The  poorliound 
first  mentioned  lived  only  till  midnighb,  when 
he  died  while  asleep  through  drinking  sal  vola- 
tile and  carbonate  of  soda.  We  rubbed  him 
with  ammonia  and  put  him  in  soda  baths,  but 
all  was  of  no  avail,  as  he  was  too  badly  stung. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  will  be  missed  in  the  district, 
as  he  was  a  champion  fox-drawer  (and  killer) 
when  ''to-ground.*^  I  have  had  a  hunter  lent 
for  four  seasons  for  his  splendid  work.  I  am 
having  his  skin  stuffed  to  preserve  the  dog's 
memory  and  his  reputation  for  pluck.  He  al- 
ways had  a  hatred  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  I 
bad  on  several  occasions  to  stop  him  soratcblng 
at  wasps'  nests.— C.  B.  Elniniratn  Famham, 
Knare8bor(mgh,  Yorks,— British  Bee  Journal, 
A.uqu9tXS.  __^ 

^'SBLLINO  THE  HONEY  CROP. 

During  the    next  font   months   nearly  the 
whole  of  the  honey  of  1896  will  be  sold.    Al- 


ready some  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
'placed  upon  the  Chicago  market,  and  the 
new  comb  honey  H  fine.  But  thns  early  some 
large  producers  have  made  a  mistake,  which 
we  fear  will  tend  to  lower  the  prices  here,  and 
keep  them  down  for  the  rest  of  the  selling  sea- 
son. 

Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  go  over  on 
South  Water  Street— where  nearly  all  the  large 
commission  dealers  do  business— and  we  found 
that  one  firm,  who  are  almost  new  in  the  honey- 
business,  had  received  a  number  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  nice  white  comb  honey  which  they 
were  offering  at  11  cents  per  pound.  Just  a  few 
doors  away,  and  the  same  lime,  honoy-dealers 
who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  and  under- 
stand It.  and  who  try  to  keep  up  the  market 
prices,  were  holding  the  same  grade  of  honey  at 
13  cents  per  pound.  Now,  why  the  two  cents' 
difference  in  price?  Simply  for  this  reason: 
The  new  firm  were  only  anxious  to  get  their 
commission  on  the  sales,  not  caring  a  straw 
how  much  or  how  little  the  honey  would  net 
thftoroducer. 

What  surprises  us  is,  that  large  producers 
are  so  careless  as  to  ship  to  such  firms;  for  real- 
ly they  lose  on  their  own  crops,  and  also  cause 
others  to  lose.  Such  actions  certainly  do  not 
show  good  business  sense,  nor  is  it  just  to  other 
honey-producers. 

We  should  think  that,  after  the  "Horri-ble" 
experiences  of  last  year,  our  older  readers  would 
be  smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  claws  of  the 
vulture- like  commission  men,  and  ship  only  to 
those  who  are  satisfied  to  deal  honestly. 

We  want  to  repeat  what  we  said  last  year— it 
is  this:  Bee-keepers  are  discouraging  honest 
honey  commission  men  by  shipping  their  honey 
to  new  and  untried  firms  who  will  sell  the  same 
honey  to  neighboring  honest  dealers  at  a  less 
price  than  bee-keepers  would  think  of  selling 
the  same  honey  to  the  aforesaid  honest  dealers. 
Do  you  see  the  point?    Let  us  explain* 

Suppose  we  were  old  and  tried  honey-dealers 
here,  and  were  quoting  in  the  bee-papers  13 
cents  per  ponnd  for  fancy  comb  hooey— the  cor- 
rect marlcet  price.  Alonff  comes  a  new  firm, 
who  may  appropriatelv  be  called  Snide  Sc  Co., 
who  privately  quote  the  same  grade  of  honey 
at  15  cents  per  pound.  A  bee-keeper  ships  to 
them  10.000  pounds.  The  honey  arrives,  and 
Snide  &  Co.  take  it  to  their  store.  We  happen 
along  just  after  It  is  unloaded,  and  Mr.  Snide 
offers  to  sell  us  the  honey  for  11  or  12  cents  per 
pound.  We  buy  It,  of  course,  for  it  is  one  or 
two  cents  less  per  pound  than  the  shipper 
would  have  thought  of  letting  us  have  It  for. 

Well,  what  does  the  shipper  get  for  his  honey 
from  Snide  &  Co.?  He  get<»  probably  a  net  price 
of  9  or  10  cents  per  ponnd— perhaps  in  some 
cases  not  so  much,  and  sometimes  '*  gets  left " 
entirely— is  simply  euchred  out  of  the  whole 
thtni;. 

Wno  is  to  blame  that  the  producer  didn't 
realize  more  for  his  honey?  Why,  the  bee- 
keeper himself.  He  lacked  sense.  He  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  tbink  thai  a  neu?  firm  could  se- 
cure better  prices  than  an  old  and  established 
one  that  quotes  actual  market  prices. 

And  thus  are  the  tolling  bee  keepers  swindled 
by  various  firms,  all  of  whom  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  name  of  **  Snide  <&  Co.,"  so 
that  bee- keepers  wonld  know,  after  a  few  ex- 
pensive experinnces,  that  all  firms  by  that  name 
are  really  snides,  and  should  be  avoided  as  one 
would  shun  the  smallpox. 

But  will  honev- producers  ever  be  wise  In 
these  matters?  Yes,  some  will;  but  many  will 
plod  on  and  fall  into  the  same  old  snares,  timo 
after  time.  Yet  there  Is  little  excuse  now  for 
any  reader  of  a  good  bee -paper  being  "caught," 
for  the  best  firms  generally  either  quote  the 
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market  prices  in  the  papers,  or  their  names  are 
found  therein,  and  all  others  should  be  avoided,  * 
unless  you  wish  to  take  yonr  ehances,  or  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  know  that  they 
win  deal  fairly.  Of  course,  the  honey -shipper 
who  doesn^t  take  and  read  any  of  the  bee- pa- 
pers ought  to  get  swindled,  and  deserves  no 
sympathy  if  he  meets  with  a  loss  that  might 
have  been  avoided  had  ne  been  a  subscriber  to 
one  or  more  of  the  best  becTpapers.— Editorial 
in  American  Bee  Journal. 


C.  R.  HoBBiB  &,  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  JQrm  I 
referred  to  in  our  previous  issue,  and  also  in  a 
footnote  to  one  of  the  Straws  in  this  issue,  are 
given  a  little  *'  free  advertising  "  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal,  Last  year  this  same  firm,  it 
seems,  quoted  above  the  market,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  probably,  they  are  doing  so  this 
year.  Referring  to  this,  among  other  things, 
the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  says: 

When  they  mailed  that  letter,  they  know  that  the 
best  comb  booev  was  brlnglnflr  not  over  13  cents  per 
pound  in  a  wholesale  way.  And  yet  they  auotea  16 
to  16  cents.  Their  scheme  is,  by  quoting  high 
prices,  to  get  bee-keepers  to  snip  them  honevon 
commission,  which  last  year  in  a  number  of  In- 
stances ihey  sold  for  about  what  they  were  offered, 
and  remitted  the  bhipper  a  net  price  of  anywhere 
from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  white  comb  honey. 


SHALL  WE  EXTRACT  AND  FEED? 

In  times  gone  by  we  have  set  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  extract  white  honey  and 
then  feed  the  bees  syrup  afterward;  that  the 
labor  of  extracting  counterbalanced  the  differ- 
ence in  value  between  sugar  syrup  and  extract- 
ed honey.  But  is  that  true?  At  the  very  low 
prices  of  granulated  sugar,  good  winter  syrup 
can  be  made  for  3>g  or  4  cts.  a  pound,  and  good 
extracted  honey  brings  anywhere  from  5  to  6 
cts.  on  an  average,  according  to  the  honey  mar- 
ket published  in  our  last  issue.*  The  salvage, 
though  not  great,  is  perhaps  suflBcientto  war- 
rant us,  at  least  in  some  cases,  extracting,  more 
especially  as  the  syrup  is  a  better  winter  food 
than  honey:  and,  pound  for  pound,  it  goes  far- 
ther. It  is  agreed,  I  think,  that  a  colony  will 
consume  more  pounds  of  honey  than  of  syrup. 
If  the  honey  in  the  first  place  is  amber  or  dark, 
better  let  it  remain  in  the  brood-nest  unless  it  is 
vile  enough  to  kill  the  bees. 


ANOTHER    BUILDING    FOR    THE    HOME    OF    THE 
HONEY- BfcES. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  all  over  the 
country,  we  find  it  necessary  to  put  up  another 
large  buildlnK  at  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees. 
This  covers  the  largest  area  of  ground  we  ever 

♦Honey  Column  for  this  issue  is  not  made  up  at 
the  time  of  writltig. 


built  on,  and  is  designed  to  hold  a  portion  of 
our  dried  lumber  for  S0etions.  We  haye  had 
another  smaller  building  for  the  purpose^  but 
this  had  long  since  grown  inadequate  for  the 
supply.  Our  lumber,  as  fast  as  It  dries  to  the 
proper  point  outdoors,  sticked  up,  is  to  be  put 
into  thfslarge  building,  and  piled  up  solid,  and 
held  in  reserve.  Our  object  is,  of  coor8e«  to 
keep  a  larger  percentage  of  our  lumber  white; 
for  after  it  has  become  dry  it  is  liable  to  be- 
come badly  checked  and  stained,  and.  If  it 
stands  too  long,  half  rotten.  Moreover,  dry 
lumber  wet  by  rain  or  snow  is  not  as  workable, 
and  does  not  make  as  nice  sections  as  lumber 
that  is  dry  and  which  has  been  kept  dry. 

The  size  of  the  new  building  is  52  x  ISO  feet, 
and  will  hold  comfortably  600,000  feet  of  bass- 
wood  lumber  for  sections.  All  the  other  build- 
ings have  been  about  40x100.  This  makes  the 
sixth  large  building  besides  a  number  of  other 
small  ones  that  go  to  make  up  the  manafactur- 
ing  plant  of  the  Home  of  the  Honey -beea. 


•  the  uses  of  hohet. 
A  VEBY  good  article  on  the  use  of  hooey  ap- 
pears in  the  Ladies'  Horns  Journal,  Among 
other  things  are  given  a  number  of  cooking- 
recipes  using  honey,  which  I  trust  our  lady 
readers  will  try  and  report  on.  They  are  as 
follows: 

HONBT  FRUIT-CAKE. 

Four  eggs,  five  cups  o(,flour,  two  cups  of  honey, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  urtar,  one  teaspoooful  of 
fioda,  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  curranti, 
half  a  pound  of  citron,  one  teaspoooful  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven.   This  cake  will  keej^  a  long  time. 

HONBY-COOKISS. 

One  quart  of  honey  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of 
white  sugar,  half  a  uound  of  butter,  and  the  Juice 
of  two  lemons.  Sifr  this  mixture  very  hard,  then 
mix  in  gradually  flour  eiiouftb  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 
Cut  into  round  cakes  and  bake  in  buttered  pans. 

HONEY  GINOBB-8NAPS. 

One  pint  of  honey,  i  hree-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butler,  two-teaspoonfuls  of  ginger.  Boil  together 
for  a  few  minutes,  luid,  when  nearly  cold,  sift  In 
flour  until  It  Is  stiff  enough  to  rolL  Cut  in  small 
cakes  and  bake  quickly. 

HONEY  SPONQE-CAKE. 

One  cupful  of  honey,  one  cup  of  flour,  five  eggs. 
Beat  the  yolks  and  honey  together;  beat  tiie  whites 
to  a  fiotb :  mix  all  together,  stirring  as  little  as  posr 
sible;  flavor  with  lemon,  and  bake  quickly. 

HONBT  TBA-CAKE. 

One  cup  of  honey,  half  a  cup  of  sour  cream,  two 
egffs.  huliacupof  butter,  two  cups  of  flour,  scant 
half  teaspoonf  ul  of  soda,  one  teaspoonf  ul  of  cream 
of  tartar.    Flavor  to  taste. 

HONEY    POPOORN-BALI*9. 

One  pint  of  honey.  Put  It  in  a  frying-pan  and 
boil  until  verv  tliick,  then  stir  In  freshly  parched 
corn,  and  mold  into  balls  when  nearly  cold. 

The  appearance  of  such  an  article  in  a  Jour- 
nal of  so  wide  a  circulation  and  influence  will 
do  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  hon- 
ey. By  the  way,  the  Ladles^  Home  Jowmal 
is  a  periodical  that  I  always  ^e  pleasure  in 
recommending  for  its  good  morals  and  for  the 
valuable  matter  that  il  eonjb%las  iv  eftch  issoe. 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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8FILIJ£D  HOT  WAX;    A  KINK  WOBTH   KNOWINO. 

Did  yoa  ever  8pill  hot  melted  wax  on  the 
floor— yotkr  wife*8  nice  kitchen  floor— and  then, 
astounded,  qnery  how  yoa  did  ft,  and  then  won- 
der what  was  the  best  thing  to  do?  Perhaps 
yoa  haye  let  it  cool,  and  then  scraped  it  up 
with  a  knife  or  scraper.  You  no  doubt  discov- 
ered that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  all 
np  in  this  way,  and  that  even  then  it  had  cling- 
ing to  it  more  or  less  dirt  and  woody  fiber. 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  rendering  in  our 
large  wax-tank,  preparatory  to  caking,  some- 
where about  1000  pounds.  It  suddenly  sprung 
a  leak,  and  the  wax  spurted  in  all  directions, 
all  over  the  floor.  There  was  a  hurly-burly,  of 
coarse;  but  Mr.  Weed,  the  man  who  has  made 
such  great  strides  in  making  foundation,  and 
who  certainly  is  an  expert  in  working  wax,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  mishap  ran  for  a  pail  of  cold 
water,  and  threw  It  on  the  floor  over  the  wax. 
Several  more  were  thrown  on,  and,  presto!  the 
wax,  being  lighter,  floated  on  the  water;  In  a 
coQple  minutes  moi>e  it  cooled  4n  large  thin  cakes, 
perfectly  clean  and  nice.  These  thin  slabs 
were  picked  up  and  put  among  the  good  supply 
of  wax.  In  the  mean  time  the  leak  had  been 
stopped. 

The  next  time  you  spill  hot  melted  wax  on 
the  floor,  try  dashing  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  top 
of  It. 


had  in.  seven  years.  Only  two  respondents 
answer  for  Nebitaska,  and  they  both  report 
good  seasons.  One  answers  from  North  Dako- 
ta, calling  it  fair.  In  our  last  number,  New 
York  was  reported  as  having  had  an  indifferent 
season;  for  this  issue  it  is  reported  from  good 
to  fair.  What  was  true  of  New  York  was  also 
true  of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  according  to  our 
last  issue,  had  a  poor  season.  A  larger  number 
answer  for  that  State  now,  and  all  report,  with 
one  exception,  poor  and  very  poor.  Tennessee 
is  the  same  as  the  last  Issue  reported;  so  also 
are  Vermont  and  Virginia.  Uiah  is  represent- 
ed by  two  reitpbndent!«.  who  call  the  season 
very  good.  Wisconsin,  not  reported  at  all  in 
our  last  issue,  is  reported  from  fair  to  good. 


THB  HOTI&T  SEASON  FO^THE  tmiTBD  STATES; 
REVISED  REPORT. 

In  our  last  issue,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  could 
give  only  a  partial  report,  and  from  this  report 
It  appeared  the  season  was  not  as  good  as  was 
at  first  expected.  Now  that  all  the  reports  are 
in,  it  appears  that  the  season  was  a  lltUe  better 
than  the  partial  report  of  our  last  issue  made 
It— particularly  for  some  States.  It  appears 
that  the  discouraging  reports  came  first,  and 
the  more  favorable  ones  later. 

Taking  the  States  in  order,  it  would  geem 
from  the  latest  advices  that  the  season  has 
generally  been  good  for  Florida;  same  for 
Oeorgia.  In  our  last  issue  Illinois  seemed  to  be 
generally  a  failure,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Miller's  locality.  Later  advices  confirm  it.  As 
in  our  last  Issue,  so  in  this,  Indiana  reports  a 
general  failure.  Iowa  comes  out  in  marked 
contrast.  With  one  exception,  all  the  ref^pond* 
ents  for  that  State  report  the  season  ''good;" 
**  very  good;'*  "  best  known  In  years,"  etc.  Only 
one  respondent  answers  for  Kentucky,  and 
he  calls  the  season  there  poor.  The  States  in 
their  alphabetical  order  between  Iowa  and 
Michigan  are  the  same  as  reported  In  our  pre- 
vious issue.  Michigan,  generally  reported  as 
having  a  poor  season,  in  our  last  issue,  is  now 
reported  as  having  anywhere  from  good  to  a 
fair  season. 

The  year  has  generally  been  good  in  Missouri ; 
indeed,  one  man  says  it  Is  the  best  they  have 


DEAD  BBOOD,  PICKLED  BROOD,  OR  WHITE 
.  FUNGUS. 

A  CERTAIN  malady  among  bees  has  been  notic- 
ed by  bee-keepers  all  over  the  country  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  It  was  no  doubt 
prevalent,  more  or  less,  before  that  time,  but 
was  probably  confounded  with  and  called  foul 
brood,  which  It  greatly  resembles.  In  our  Issue 
for  Aug.  15,  paige  609,  I  spoke  of  its  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence,  and  gave  some 
of  the  symptoms,  and  also  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  scientist  with  a  good  microscope  would 
give  his  attention  to  It.  In  the  mean  time  it 
seems  that  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  the  author  of  a  most  excellent  work  on 
foul  brood— the  very  best  treatise,  in  my  esti- 
mation, that  was  ever  published— has  been 
studying  this  peculiar  disease,  and  now  has 
come  out  with  an  article  with  illustrations  In 
the  American  Bee  Journal  for  Sept.  10.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  as  he  describes  it  ac- 
cord very  well  with  what  I  have  noticed  In  our 
own  yard,  and  with  dozens  and  dozens  of 
samples  that  have  been  sent  us  by  malt  from 
all  over  the  country,  by  bee-keepers,  asking 
whether  It  was  foul  brood. 

After  a  most  thorough  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Howard  concludes  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  ''  a  species  of  .aspergillus,  a  white 
fungus  or  mold."  As  pollen  is  a  favorable 
medium  in  connection  with  the  liquid  food  he 
names  it  Aspergillus  polUal;  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  describe  why  and  in  what  way  Its  growth 
affects  the  larva.    This  is  what  he  says: 

When  pollen  is  added  to  the  liquid  food,  which  oc- 
curs late  in  larval  life,  there  being  a  sweet  seml- 
llquldmixture,  the  proper  medium  is  present  for 
the  growth  of  the  fungus,  which  at  once  starts  a 
ferment  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  larva, 
breaking  tbrougrh  and  permeating  the  entire  liquids 
of  the  body,  riving  an  acid  reaction  (oheraical  anal- 
ysis proves  the  presence  of  aretic  acid,  or  vinegar). 
This  flTowth  takes  plaoe  generally  within  three 
days,  the  brood  dies  slowly,  keeping  up  for  some 
time  a  wriggling  motion. 

When  no  more  food  (sweets)  is  taken,  the  medium 
is  soon  exhausted  and  the  fungus  ceases  to  grow; 
the  acid  condition  of  the  brood  prevents  the  growth 
of  putrefactive  germs  from  the  air,  so  that  decom- 
position does  not  take  place,  hence  no  foul  odor; 
the  brood  is  pieHUd  in  Us  oum  Uquids, 
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This  accords  very  well  with  a  letter  jaat  at 
hand,  from  a  bee-keeper  who^ays  that  he  finds 
a  great  deal  of  dead  brood  In  his  hive;  and  who 
independently,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope, concludes  that  the  **  foamy  honey "  in 
the  same  combs  in  which  the  disease  appears  is 
the  cause.  When  it  is  rememi»ered  that  honey« 
when  it  has  foamed,  has  **  worli:Gd,'*'and  is  turn- 
ed into  an  acid  condition,  we  can  very  easily  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Howard  may  be  and  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  brood  is  pickled  in  its  own 
liquid.  

THE  ONTARIO  HON SY  SEASON. 

Since  the  matter  concerning  the  honey  sea- 
son for  the  United  States  went  to  press  (see  an- 
other column)  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  has 
come  to  hand,  giving  repor^  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  bee-keepers  all  over  Ontario.  It  seems 
the  editor  of  that  paper  sent  out  a  series  of 
questions,  and  replies  seem  to  show  that  Onta- 
rio has  had  an  unusually  good  flow  of  honey. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  report  a  good 
flow  from  basswood;  the  next  best  in  their 
order  are  clover,  thistle,  and  buckwheat.  It 
would  look  as  if  Ontario  has  had  a  far  better 
season  than  any  State  on  this  side  of  the  line 
unless  it  be  Iowa.  The  bees  are  also  reported 
to  have  wintered  well  In  Ontario. 


LOOK  OUT  FOB  THE   QONBT-SHARKS. 

Don't,  cUm't  ship  honey  to  strangers,  even  If 
they  do  write  plausible  letters  and  give  bank 
references.  A  syndicate  of  sharks  this  year  are 
quoting  honey  at  high  prices,  and  wanting  to 
purchase  outright  Their  scheme  is  to  get  the 
producer  to  make  a  bona-fUle  sale,  and  then  the 
bee-keeper  will  wait  and  never  get  his  pay, 
because  these  swindlers  are  execution-proof; 
in  other  words,  not  collectable.  When  honey 
is  sent  on  commission,  the  commission  man  is 
liable  if  he  does  not  make  some  sort  of  returns, 
ril  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next. 


THE    PROPOSED    CONSTITUTION    FOR    THE    NEW 
SOCIETY  OB  UNION. 

The  following,  from  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  will 
explain  itself: 

It  was  my  intention  to  submit  the  inclosed  oon- 
stitution  in  this  form  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Amalgamation  Committee,  and  I  did  so  yesterday, 
8ept.  8,  for  their  criticism  and  suggestions;  and 
then,  when  as  well  prepared  as  we  could  do  it,  pre- 
sent it  to  the  North  American  at  Lincoln,  as  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  But  1  have  been  urged  by 
you  and  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  to 
havA*  it  published  in  the  bee-journals,  so  as  to  give 
all  an  opportunity  to  make  any  suggestions  they 
may  see  fit,  hcfitre  the  convention  meets;  and  Just 
to  get  rid  of  importunities  (no,  not  Just  for  that,  for 
I  guess  your  way  Is  the  best  after  all),  with  a 
few  touches  I  send  it  to  you. 

Now,  to  hasten  matters,  let  each  one  who  wishes 
to  make  any  Bugfrestions  write  them  out  In  full, 
wording  them  jv«t  as  they  would  like  to  have  them 
worded,  and  send  directly  to  me,  so  a.s  to  reach  me 
not  later  than  October  3d,  and  I  will  see  that  what 


they  send  me  is  laid  before  the  oonventloB  at  Ud- 
coln. 

You  know  I'm  in  favor  of  ooUing  the  orgavteitkm 
the  ^*  North  American  Bee-keepers*  UnioD,**  mtid 
don*t  you  Jet  a  single  one  who  writes  me  criticise 
tiiat  name;  Just  criticise  the  proposed  constitutioD, 
and  let  ym  alboe.    Direct  all  letters  to 

A.  B.  Mason,  Station  B,  Toleda  O. 

ARTIGLB   I.— NAMK. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Bee-keepers'  Associa^on. 

ARTIOLB  If.-OBJBOT. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  it£  members,  and  to  promote  the  general 
1  nterests  of  the  pursuit  of  bee  culture. 

ABTICLB  ITI.—MXMBSBSHIP. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  annually  to  the  Secretary  or 
(general  Manager,  except  as  provided  in  Section  »< 
of  Article  VI.  of  this  constitution,  or  an  Honorary 
member  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  TV.— OFFlCanS. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vloe-president.  a  Secretary,  and  a  Board  of 
Directors,  which  shall  consist  of  a  General  Manager 
and  six  directors,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  snccessors  are  elected  and 

aualifled;  and  the  Director,  aside  from  the  Oenerai 
lanager.  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Tbow 
who  are  now  officers  of  the  National  Bee-keepers' 
Union  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Uils  Association  until  their  suoceesors  are  elected 
and  qualified. 

AKTICLS  v.— MiECnOH  OF  OVTIGBBS. 

Sao.  1.  The  President,  Vioe-preeident,  and  Secre- 
tary shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  shall .  constitute  the  BxecuUre 
Oomuilttee. 

Sac.  2.  The  Oenerai  Manager  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  during  the 
month  of  December  of  each  year  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting;  blank  ballots  for  this  purpose, 
with  a  full  list  of  the  m^berahip,  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  member  by  the  General  Manager;  and  said 
ballots  shall  be  returned  to  a  committee  of  tvo 
mombers  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Bxecntive 
Committee,  whose  names  and  ixKtoffice  address 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Oenerai  Manager,  by  said  Bxec- 
utlve  Committee  on  or  before  the  IStb  of  the  Nov- 
ember preceding  the  election.  Said  committee  of 
two  shall  count  the  ballots  and  certify  the  result  to 
the  General  Manager  during  the  first  week  in  Jan- 
uary. 

ARTIGLB  Vl.—OUnaS  OF  OFnCRRS. 

Sec.  1.  President,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association :  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  after  being  elected,  on  some  subjeot 
of  Interest  to  bee-keepers,  and  to  perform  sucb  oth- 
er duiies  as  may  devolve  upon  the  presiding  officer. 

Skc.  2.—Vic€-pre»idtnL  in-  the  absence  of  the 
President  the  vice-president  shall  perform  the  du- 
ties of  President. 

Skc.  d.— Secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting:  to  receive  membership  fees: 
to  furnish  the  General  Manager  with  the  names 
and  postoffice  address  of  those  who  become  mem- 
bers at  the  annual  meeting;  to  pay  to  the  treasurH* 
of  the  Association  all  moneys  leftm  his  hands  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meeting:  andu> 

Eerform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
im  by  the  Association;  and  he  shall  receive  such 
sum  for  his  services  as  may  be  granted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Skc.  i.— Oenerai  Manager.  The  Oenerai  Manager 
shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  members  with  their 
postoffice  address:  receive  membraeihip  fees,  and  be 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Be  shall  give  a  bond 
in  such  amount,  and  with  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  required  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Dliec^ 
ors,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
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him  by  the  Board  of  Dircotora,  or  by  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

Ssc.  &  At  the  time  of  sendinir  the  ballots  to  the 
members,  for  the  smnual  election  of  the  Board  of 
Blxoctors,  he  shall  also  send  to  each  member  a 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  said  Board 
of  Directors.  ' 

Sec  6.  The  Board  of  Direot4)r8  shall  pay  ilie  Gen- 
eral Manager  such  sum  for  his  servioes  as  said 
Board  may  deem  proper,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  Assoclution.  Said 
Board  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may 
decide  upon. 

8«c.  l.—Bitard  of  Directors.  The  Bonrd  of  Direct- 
ors shall  determine  what,  course  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Association  upon  any  matter  presented  to  It  for 
consideration,  that  does  not  conflict  with  this  con- 
stitution; and  cause  such  extra,  but  equal,  assess- 
ments to  be  made  on  each  member  as  may  become 
necessary,  giving  the  reason  to  each  member  why 
such  assessment  is  required:  provided  that  not 
more  than  one  assessment  sliiill  be  made  in  any  one 
fiscal  year,  and  not  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  an- 
nual membership  fee,  without  a  majority  vote  of  ail 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

8sc.  8.  Any  member  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
p«Ly  said  assessment  as  required  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  forfeit  his  membership,  and  his 
rifirht  to  become  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
oi^e  year  after  said  assessment  becomes  due. 

ARTIOLI  VII.— FUNDS. 

The  funds  of  this  Association  may  be  used  for 
any  purpose  that  the  Board  of  Directors  may  con- 
sider for  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  hssocI- 
ation  and  in  the  interest  of  the  pursuit  of  bee  cul- 
ture. 

ABTIOLB  VIU.— VAGANCIK8. 

Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  be  filled  by  the  Bzeoutlvt  Committee;  and  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ABTICLS  IX.— MBSTllfOS. 

This  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  oe  agreed  upon  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTIGLI  X  — AMSKDMBNT8. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members,  provided  notice 
of  said  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  given  at 
a  previous  annual  meeting. 


that  the  cases  were  made  so  oo  purpose,  and 
that  his  trouble  w^is  due  to  the  want  of  direc- 
tions. Id  another  column  Mr.  Doolittle  de- 
scribes this  form  of  sblpplng-case;  and  it  is  do 
other  than  he  himself  and  other  bee-keepers 
of  York  State  and  elsewhere  have  been  using 
with  much  satisfaKsUon,  and  which  we  ourselves 
adopted  doriDg  the  past  season  because  of  the 
request  of  bee-keepers  and  commission  houses. 


THE   NO-DRIP    SHIPPING -CASE. 

Wr  have  advertised  these  for  some  time;  but 
snpposlDg  that  nearly  every  one  knew  about 
the  use  of  paper  trays  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shipping-cases,  and  little  sticks  to  raise  the 
sections  off  from  the  said  bottom,  we  have  not 
been  sending  along  any  directions.  Mr.  Q.  M. 
Doolittle,  in  his  usual  department,  describes 
exactly  such  a  case  as  we  have  been  selling.  A 
few  days  ago,  however,  one  of  our  customers 
complained  that  our  shipping- cases,  or  at  least 
the  ones  we  sent  to  him,  were  too  deep  for  the 
sections;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  our  packer, 
evidently  recognizing  the  fact,  had  very  kindly 
(?)  put  in  some  Uttie  sticks  which  he  (the  cus- 
tomer) thought  were  to  be  piled  on  top  of  the 
sections  to  fill  ont  the  space  between  them  and 
the  cover.  This,  he  thought  was  a  rather 
botched. way  of  trending  oyt  shipping-cases. 

It  did  not  take  us  very  long  to  explain  to  him 


NO  DRIP  SHIPPINe-CASB. 

The  no-drip  shipping-case  Is  the  same  as  any 
other  case,  only  a  trifle  deeper.  With  each  case 
we  send  along  a  sheet  of  paper  a  little  larger 
than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  case.  This  is 
folded  up  into  a  paper  tray,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut.  Just  under  the  shipping-case.  It 
Is  then  inserted,  strips  laid  in  4^  in.  from  cen- 
ter to  center,  and  nailed  as  shown.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  ask, '* But  why  these  strips? 
Why  not  set  the  sections  right  down  on  to  the 
paper  tray  Itself?"  Did  you  ever  notice  that, 
when  sectioDS  get  to  dripping,  and  stand  upon 
a  flat  surface,  how  those  sections  will  stick  and 
hang  to  the  surf  ace  ?  The  llnl«  film  of  honey 
that  enters  between  the  surface  and  the  bottom 
of  the  section  seems  to  act  just  like  so  much 
glue.  To  remedy  this,  the  sections  should  be 
set  up  a  little  on  cleats  or  strips  of  wood  thick 
enough  to  raise  them  up  anywhere  from  h  to 
t\  from  the  paper  tray.  Now,  then.  If  any  drip 
runs  down  U  runs  on  to  the  paper  tray,  and 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sections, 
except  that  it  may  touch  where  the  corners  of 
said  sections  rest  on  the  cleats.  Ever  since  we 
began  sending  out  these  shipping-cases,  we 
have  received  the  hearty  approval  of  bee  keep- 
ers and  commission  men.  The  idea  is  old,  and 
has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
originated,  I  believe,  by  that  prince  of  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers,  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington,  of 
York  State,  the  man  who  has  the  reputation  of 
owning  and  operating  the  largest  number  of 
colonies  of  any  one  bee-keeper  in  the  world. 
One  of  these  cases  was  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  of 
the  captain's  two  or  three  years  ago.  I  knew 
at  the  time  it  was  a  good  thing;>but  neglected 
to  bring  it  before  our  readersiy  VjOOQIC 
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Our  Homes. 


Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they 
■hall  be  one  flesh.— Gen.  2:24.;; 

oThere  are  many  things  in  this  world  so  beaa- 
tlfully  arranged,  when  we  come  to  anderstand 
the  matter  folly,  that  our  hearts  are  Involun- 
tarily raised  to  Gkxl  in  thanksgiving  for  his 
great  and  precious  gifts.  Somehow  or  other 
of  late  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  marriage 
relation  in  connection  with  the  institution  that 
we  call  home— the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife.  Adam  and  Eve  started  the  first  home. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  model  home,  and  they  were 
a  model  couple  until  they  transgressed  and  fell. 
I  love  to  see  married  people  together.  I  enloy 
seeing  them  side  by  side  when  they  are  tfrst 
married,  and  stand  before  the  great  wide  world, 
each  one  saying  by  act  if  not  by  word, "  We 
two  are  husband  and  wife."  No  good  man  ever 
feels  ashamed  to  acknowledge  he  is  a  married 
man;  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  a 
woman  who  tried  to  make  out  that  she  was  not 
a  wife  when  she  really  was.  You  see,  as  a  rule 
women  are  a  little  readier  than  we  men  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Well,  I  not 
only  love  to  see  the  young  bride  and  groom,  but 
I  love  to  see  the  young  couple  working  together 
to  build  up  a  home.  I  love  to  see  them  when 
they  proudly  show  to  friends  and  neighbors  the 
first  baby;  and  when  I  am  visiting  homes  I  love 
to  hear  the  parents  say,  *'  Mr.  Root,  these  are 
our  children;'*  and  I  enjoy  hearing  them  say 
something  to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  little 
group  that  God  has  given  them  to  train  and 
fashion  in  wisdom's  ways.  I  love  to  shake 
hands  with  the  grown-up  boys  too,  when  they 
are  so  big  that  the  mother  and  perhaps  the 
father  too  is  obliged  to  look  up  a  little.  If  they 
look  up  because  the  stalwart  son  Is  taller  than 
either,  it  is  well;  if  because  the  grown-up  son 
and  daughter  are  better  educated,  more  talent- 
ed, and  more  skillful  than  either  the  father  or 
mother,  better  still.  The  parent  is  rarely  Jeal- 
ous because  the  child  excels.  Then,  again,  I 
like  to  see  the  gray-haired  couple  show  me 
their  grandchildren:  and  it  rejoices  my  heart 
exceedingly  to  see  the  old  couple  show  a  loving 
regard  for  each  other.  Yes,  it  rejoices  my 
heart  to  see  them  lovers  still  after  a  family 
has  been  reared;  for,  inconsistent  and  unrea- 
sonable as  it  may  seem,  Satan  often  gets  into 
the  home,  even  after  the  children  are  grown  up 
and  gone.  Dear  aged  brother  and  sister,  if  you 
in  your  old  age  have  ever  felt  like  being  cross 
and  harsh  toward  each  other,  please  t>elieve  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  Satan  rarely  loaves  any 
couple  entirely  alone  after  the  honeymoon  days 
have  passed  by  and  gray  hairs  have  come. 
Look  out  for  him.  It  Is  now  less  than  48  honr^ 
since  I  was  tempted  to  speak  harshly  toward 
the  dear  partner  of  my  sorrows  and  joys,  I  did 
not  speak  a  word,  mind  you;  but  even  a  gllraose 
of  the  thought  made  me  feel  guilty.  I  said  to 
myself,  **  God  have  raprcy  on  me  a  sinner."  for  t 
was  a  sinner  to  let  Satan  come  so  near  that  I 
even  heard  his  suggestions.  After  my  little 
prayer  had  banished  him  entirely,  I  looked  at 
the  dear  face  across  the  table,  and  imagined 
how  it  must  have  pained  her  gentle  spirit  had  I 
spoken  it  out  loud;  and  then  I  would  not  have 
done  it  for  worlds.  O  dear  friend,  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  be  careful.  Little  do  you  know  how 
you  may  look  back  in  memory  and  remember 
every  harsh  and  cruel  word  if  you  have  allowed 
yourself  to  go  so  far  as  the  latter.  Remember, 
the  relation  between  you  two  was  framed  by 
the  great  God  above  in  the  beginning  of  the 


world;  and  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  every 
thing  that  is  good  and  pure  and  holy. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  was  pnt  into  my 
hands  that  has  stirred  me  more  than  any  thing 
else  that  has  come  for  a  long  while.  The  dear 
brother  who  wrote  It  never  dreamed  that  It 
would  be  usea  for  pQ.bIication;  but  yet  I  know 
he  will  not  object  when  I  tell  him  that  his  let- 
ter may  prove  to  be  a  message  to  many  a  home 
where  Glbakixos  goes.    Here  it  is: 

f§Bro.  Root :— With  a  sad  heart  and  streaming  eyes  I 
write  you  this  letter.  7ou  told  me  in  yonr  last  let- 
ter to  read  a  certain  chapter.  I  can't  read  it  now. 
for  the  Joy  of  my  life  is  gone.  The  greatest  com- 
fort on  this  green  earth  was  my  wife.  When 
you  wrote  about  Mrs.  Root's  sickness,  I  tried  U> 
read  ItinastammeriDirway:  but  the  tears  flowed 
down  Belle's  cheeks  (I  always  called  her  "  Belle" L 
We  have  lived  together  fifteen  years,  as  happy  ss 
ever  two  people  lived,  1  think.  God  blessed  us  with 
five  children  (three  girls,  two  boys),  here  in  a  little 
cabin  In  the  West  Virginia  hilla  She  always  read 
your  paper  with  interest^  especially  the  religions 
part.  She  was  converted  in  1^,  when  only  17  year^ 
of  age.  When  we  were  man  led  she  joined  the  M.  P. 
church.  She  was  the  pastor's  daughter  (of  the  same 
church).  I  was  a  hard-hearted  sinner,  and  had  been 
thtough  many  a  revival  meeting;  but  soon  after  wp 
were  married  she  said  to  me  one  day  with  a  asd 
heart  while  we  were  at  the  tai  le  that  there  were 
two  things  she  missed.  I  asked  what,  as  I  always 
wanted  to  please  her.  She  said  it  was  family  prayer 
and  thanks  at  the  table.  Of  course,  this  put  me  to 
thinking.  I  had  become  hardened  in  sin;  butsbe 
did  not  stop  there.  Five  long  years  she  prayed  for 
me  (of  ttimet  when  I  was  asleep),  and  shed  many  a 
tear  for  me.  She  was  a  full  believer  in  prayer.  At 
la^tt  I  gave  up  and  told  her  I  would  try.  1  will  not 
tell  you  what  strange  things  took  place  when  I  was 
converted,  and  how  God  worlud  on  me.  for  you  mar 
get  tired  of  this  kind  of  letter.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  my  dear  wife  took  sick  Aug.  12th,  while  I 
was  away  a  day  and  a  half;  and  when  I  came  home 
I  found  her  very  poorly^  I  tried  to  get  her  to  take 
something,  but  she  diet  not  want  to  doctor  anv  I 
sent  for  the  doctor,  however,  and  he  thougnt  tt 
would  be  no  serious  trouble.  Three  days  and  nights 
he  doctored,  but  no  relief.  Now,  Bm.  Hoot,  the 
darkest  hour  began  to  come.  Dark  clouds  befan  to 
rise  thick  and  fast.  I  became  restless— was  here 
and  there,  finding  no  relief.  We  have  an  Indian 
doctor  11  miles  away,  so  Sunday,  at  dark,  I  started 
for  him,  as  he  had  doctored  my  wife  and  had  alwurs 
helped  her.  Oh  I  you  don't  know  what  a  nlfht 
with  tears  falling  fast,  thinking  of  a  loved  one  at 
home,  racked  with  pain,  awaiting  my  return.  Then 
I  thought  of  you  and  your  prayer  for  Mrs.  Root  so 
Tprayed  In  anguish  of  heart  that  long  22  miles. 
The  doctor  came,  and  seemed  to  help  for  awhile: 
but  she  had  other  troubles  that  seemed  to  all  work 
asralnst  her.  The  dear  little  baby,  only  two  years 
old.  was  usually  her  first  thought  in  the  momin? 
and  last  at  ni|?ht  She  seemed  to  be  her  irreatest 
anxiety.  I  am  not  bo<i8tlng  at  all  when  I  say  everj- 
body  who  seos  h»'r  speaks  of  the  beauty  and  bright- 
ness of  pix)r  little  *'Cli8ta."  What  will  l>eoome  of 
her  now? 

When  you  speak  of  things  to  eat  I  think  of  my 
oldest  daughter,  who  can  bake  as  st>od  light  hread 
(or  better)  as  I  find  in  traveling  this  country  over; 
and  she  is  now  doing  the  liousework  too.  at  (wly  IS 
years  of  age.  I  must  say  this:  She  had  a  good 
mother's  truininv*  which  was  a  Godsend  to  me.  I 
verily  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  tears  and 
prayer  I  should  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Oh  I  I  thank 
God  for  good  women.  The  thouirht  has  come  to  me. 
shall  I  prove  faithful  without  her?  May  God  help 
me  I  Oh  1  pray  for  me  that  I  nmj-  never  give  up  tifl 
the  last  battle  Is  fouKht,  io  I  oan  lay  down  the  cross 
and  take  up  the  crown. 

In  my  dreams  I  saw  A.  L  Boot  last  night,  and  was 
telling  blm  of  my  sorrow.  What  a  blessed  thior  H 
Is  to  have  Christian  friends  to  tell  our  sorrows  to  I 
I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  any  person  suffer  as  dear 
Belle  did  all  through  the  long  two  weeks.  She  pray- 
ed that  God  might  come  and  relieve  her  from  ber 
pain;  so  on  Wednesday  night,  after  all  this  loaff 
suffering.  Jesus  came  to  her.  Her  brother  stooped 
low  and  listened,  and  heard  ber  speak  of  '*  white." 
Then  she  said,  "Lord  take  me;  is  this  not  enough?" 
Just  a  night  or  two  before  she  was  taken  sSck  I 
called  on  her  to  pray,  as  we  did  It  by  turns  wbM 
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she  was  well  1 1  houfbt  she  prayed  more  earnestly 
that  nigrht  for  the  traulog  of  her  little  family  than 
ever  before. 

It  seems  that  I  could  give  up  every  child  I  have 
better  than  this  dear  companion.  Oh  the  long*  and 
lonely  hours  at  night,  when  every  thing  is  still  I 
Bro.  Boot,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me;  but  your  pic- 
ture has  made  such  an  Impr^ion  on  my  mind  that 
you  looked  natural,  as  I  saw  you  in  my  sleep;  so  if 
we  never  meet  in  this  world  1  believe  I  shall  know 
you  on  the  other  shore.  Pray  for  me  that  1  may 
follow  my  loved  ones,  training  and  teaching  my 
children  to  love  the  Lord  and  make  an  undivided 
family  In  that  sun-bright  clime. 

Benson.  W.  Va.  Abbott  Clbmans. 

Dear  brother  Clemans.  let  me  remind  you 
in  this,  vour  hour  of  trial,  how  much  you  have 
to  be  thankful  for  compared  with  those  who 
have  no  hope  or  faith  In  God,  Your  earnest 
prayers,  it  may  have  seemed  to  you,  were  not  an- 
swered—that is,  uod  did  not  see  fit  to  grant 
what  yon  asked;  but  as  time  passes  I  am  sure 
yoa  will  discover  that  God  aid  hear  and  did 
heed,  nevertheless.  It  Is  not  his  holy  will  that 
our  prayers  should  all  be  answered.  You  will 
remember  that  the  prayer  of  the  dear  Savior, 
uttered  In  such  anguish  of  spirit,  was  not  grant- 
ed. He  ended,  '*  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done," 
as  we  should  always  end  our  peii lions.  Bat 
Qod  gave  him  grace  to  meet  the  trial,  and  he 
will  give  you  grace  too.-^  This  deep  affliction 
that  you  are  passing  through  will  wean  you  in 
a  measuie  from  earth,  ana  at  the  same  time 
draw  you  toward  heaven  and  heavenly  things. 
The  dear  companion  has  been  called  away;  but 
her  works  do  live  after  her,  and  you  are  finding 
them  already  In  the  care  and  companionship  of 
that  little  family.  May  I  venture  to  ask  you  to 
be  careful  that  that  dear  child  of  thirteen  does 
not  overwork  herself?  Stand  by  her  as  you 
stood  by  your  wife.  Remember  she  1^  but  a 
child  still,  and  will,  perhaps,  long  for  childish 
joys  and  pleasures.  VAi'V  likely  she  wlU  be 
strongly  Inclined  to  be  seli-sacriffclng.  Do  not 
let  her  go  too  far  In  that  way.  Yon  did  all  you 
could  to  save  your  wife.  If  there  are  physicians 
la  the  world  who  could  have  treated  the  case 
better  It  was  not  In  your  power  to  i^rocure 
them.  You  did  the  best  you  knew  how,  con- 
stantly asking  God  to  trulde  you.  Let  this 
thought  comfort  you.  There  is  a  limit  to  hu- 
man responsibility;  and  when  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can,  and  have  placed  the  whole  matter 
in  God's  hands,  then  we  should  lot  the  matter 
rest  there.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  has 
seen  fit  to  take  the  dear  companion  from  your 
home.  When  I  first  received  the  letter  I  took 
it  over  and  read  it  to  Mrs.  Root;  then  I  took  It 
down  to  the  dear  old  mother  in  the  evening, 
and  read  it  to  her.  She  said  It  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  the  Home  Papers. 

When  you  speak  or  seeing  my  poor  self  In 
your  dream.  It  brings  to  me  a  feeling  of  un- 
worthiness.  You  felt  that  It  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  to  tell  A.  I.  Root  your  troubles,  did 
you?  When  1  first  read*  it,  and,  In  fact,  every 
time  since,  It  has  seemed  to  me  as  though  I 
must  take  my  wheel  and  hunt  up  that  little 
home,  and  sit  down  and  have  a  talk  with  you 
and  with  the  dear  children.  It  remlndit  meof 
the  time  when  I  was  away  off  in  Michigan, 
where  a  dear  brother  gave  roe  the  old  arm- 
•  chair  and  the  family  Bible,  and  asked  me  to 
read  to  him  and  his  motherless  children  from 
the  precious  words  of  scripture.  Perhaps  it 
will  some  time  be  my  privilege  to  meet  you  and 
your  little  flock.  If  so,  I '  hope  you  will  find  me 
not  too  great  a  contrast  from  what  you  saw  me 
in  your  dream.  Is  it  really  possible  that  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  have  been  thinking  ef 
mf  in  that  way  In  their  tipaes  of  trouble  ? 

]Now.  dear  brother,  the  lesson  God  has  per- 
mitted you  to  carry  to  the  thousands  of  homas 


where  Glbanikos  goes  is  this:  To  bid  the  hus- 
band and  wife  and  the  father  and  mother  be 
gentle  toward  each  other.  Neither  one  of  yon 
knows  when  this  relation  yon  have  enjoyed 
together  so  long  may  be  broken  off.  When  you 
are  tempted  to  be  harsh  or  unkind;  when  you 
are  tempted  to  argue  or  dispute  with  each  other, 
stop  and  think,  dear  friends,  of  brother  C.  at 
the  present  time.  Sometimes  you  start  a  little 
discussion  or  disagreement  almost  in  jest.  You 
let  It  go  on  just  In  pleasantry  or  foolishness; 
and  before  you  know  It.  something  harsh  or  un- 
kind has  been  said.  Do  not  do  It.  Do  not  In 
jest  say  any  thing  that  sounds  unfeeling  or 
disrespectful.  God  Instituted  the  relation  that 
exists  between  you  two.  He  has  sealed  and 
cemented  It  by  giving  you  children,  and  may  be 
grandchildren.  Do  any  of  you  know  how  a 
child  feels  when  he  discovers  that  his  parents 
are  not  getting  along  well  together?  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  painful.  But  a  few 
days  ago  I  heard  of  a  home  where  the  father 
and  mother  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  di- 
rectly for  several  montns,  and  yet  they  have  a 
tolerably  good-sized  family  of  grown-up  chil- 
dren to  feel  hurt  and  embarrassed  by  this  state 
of  affairs.  May  God  forbid!  and  may  married 
people  throughout  our  land  take  warning  in 
time!!  :     I- 

But  a}few  days  ago  I  saw  a  statement  some- 
where, to  the  eliect  that  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  in  Ohio  during  the  past  year  was  away 
up  in  the  thousaAd>*.  You  had  oetter  put  np 
with  any  thing,  of  bear  with  almost  any  thing, 
rather  than  separate;  and  even  if  you  decide  to 
separate,  do  not  think  of  a  divorce.  Let  the 
arrangement  be  so  that  each  or  both  of  you  can 
repent  and  get  back.  Do  not  let  your  little 
petty  disagreements  come  out  before  the  world. 
Before  the  world  you  have  stood  together  as 
man  and  wife— perhaps  for  many  long  years. 
Now.  even  If  you  have  troubles  and  trials,  be 
careful  about  letting  the  world  know  it.  If 
your  companion  has  peculiarities  that  are  not 

Sleasant,  do  not  speak  of  it  to  a  living  soul, 
lake  the  best  of  it;  ask  God  to  help  you;  and 
let  me  say  again  what  I  have  said  before,  that, 
where  even  one  of  the  parties  is  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, the  other  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  sooner  or 
later.  See  what  friend  Clemans  has  told  us. 
His  wife  prayed  for  him  fiv  •  long  years;  and 
while  she  prayed  she  lived  a  lire  consistent  with 
that  prayer,  and  God  gave  her  h«^r  reward. 

I  can  not  tell  'just  now  why  I  have  been  im- 
pressed to  speak  In  this  way  to  the  readers  of 
Gleantngs  At  first  glance  the  letter  I  have 
given  you  would  hardly  suggest  the  matter; 
and  yet  I  do  believe  that  God  In  his  providence 
has  impressod  me  to  take  up  this,  subject.  If  It 
should  prove  to  be  a  message  sent  from  God  to 
you,  dear  brother  or  slst^^r,  you  can  wir  \r  i 
tell  me  about  It.  Whenever  I  hear  ol  a  -Ivorcs 
U  gives  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  pain.  Per- 
haps the  Bible  has  not  said  so,  but  I  can  tell 
vou,  dear  friend,  that  there  will  be  no  divorces 
in  heaven,  and  God's  calls  to  us  here  on  earth 
are  not  In  that  direction.  Perhaps  It  would  not 
be  well  to  tell  even  your  old  friend  A.  I.  R.  your 
troubles  and  trials  In  getting  along  in  the  home 
where  God  seems  to  have  placed  you.  My  ad- 
vice is,  remember,  not  to  tell  anybody.  But 
you  can  tell  with  safety  and  security  all  your 
troubles  to  the  dear  Savior.  He  has  never  yet 
turned  any  one  away,  and  he  will  give  you  bet- 
ter advice  than  any  <nortal  on  earth  can  give. 
Make  him  your  friend  and  confidant  In  trial. 
When  tempted,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  forget  to 
turn  to  him  in  prayer.  Take  the  little  prayer 
that  I  have  given  you— "Lord,  help;'*  and  re- 
member that  yoor  frjend  who  is  writing  these 
words  Is  constantly  praying  for  the  fathers  and 
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mothers  in  every  home  where  OusAiniTes  goes. 
May  yoa  be  a  united  family  here  on  earth. 


Their  honey  Is  engaged  in  the  city  of  CleTe^ 
land,  delivered  to  private  cusiomers.    Their 


Sroof  'against  every  suggestion  of  the  prince  of    crop  for  the  past  season  was  about  'i^0(^  Jbt., 
arkness;  and  may  you  be  united,  too  Jn  that    both  comb  and  extracted.    The  comb  hQi)4^U 
heavenly  home  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but 


larkness;  and  may  you  oe  united,  too,  in  that 
heavenly  home  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but 
where,  we  may  be  sure,  we  shall  all  meet  again. 


ON  THS  WHEEU 

''Mr.  Root,  you  have  never 'been  out  to  visit 
my  apiary,  and  yet  you  go  around  on  your 
wneel  a  good  many  miles '  further  off.  Just 
come  out  and  see  how  we  have  got  things  fix- 
ed." 

The  above  remark  was  made  by  a  young 
man  whom  I  have  seen  frequently  at  our  place 
buying  bee-supplies,  etc.  Amons  other  things, 
he  told  me  they  had  a  field  of  17  acres  of  buck- 
wheat io  full  bloom,  and  it  was  only  seven 
miles  from  my  home.  Yesterday,  September  1, 
I  found  time  to  get  away  for  a  few  hours,  and 
was  very  agreeably  surprised  when  I  turned  up 
at  the  residence  of  M.  C.  Kramer,  Mallet  Creek, 
O.  The  lawn  around  his  house  and  buildings 
made  me  think  of  T.  B.  Terry's.  One  of  the 
prominent  objects  at  the  further  end  of  the  lawn 
was  a  very  pretty  windmill  completely  Inclos- 
ed, rising  above  quite  a  good -sized  building, 
with  a  tank  and  other  appliances  connected 
therewith.  From  this  winomill  and  tank,  pipes 
are  laid  so  as  to  furnish  water  to  every  one  of 
their  numerous  buildings  on  their  300-acre 
farm.  Not  only  this,  but  there  are  pipes  for 
attaching  a  hose  in  three  or  four  places  wher- 
ever water  may  be  likely  to  be  needed  around 
the  premises.  I  asked  if  those  pipes  would  not 
freeze  up  In  winter. 

*'0h,  no!"  said  Mr.  Kramer;  "for  before 
freezing  weather  comes  we  draw  off  the  water; 
then  the  plug  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  is  screwed 
in  while  the  pipe  is  full  oCklr.  When  they  are 
thus  arranged,  no  water  can  get  up  into  the  pipe 
to  freeze,  until  the  plug  Is  removed  so  as  to  let 
the  air  out." 

I  mention  this  because  we  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  our  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames  that  we  may  empty  our  pipes  of  water 
so  they  may  not  freeze  in  winter. 

The  apiary  is  located  in  the  orchard.  There 
are  about  75  hives  nicelypainted  and  tastily 
arranged.  Wben  friend  K.  made  the  remark 
that  they  were  not  yet  through  extracting.  I 
expressed  some  surprise;  but  on  going  into  the 
honey-bouse  I  saw  sealed  combs  of  honey  tier- 
ed up  in  the  hives  waiting  for  a  spell  of  hot 
weather,  so  the  thick  honey  could  be  thrown 
out.  Several  large  cans  were  filled  to  the  brim. 
On  sampling  the  honey  I  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  It  was  very  thick,  of  crystal 
transparency,  and  of  that  peculiar  rich  ripe- 
ness that  we  gpt  only  where  the  honey  is  sealed 
over,  say  in  July,  and  left  in  the  hive  to  ripen 
till  September.  If  I  wanted  some  honey  to  put 
on  our  table  I  would  rather  give  10  cents  per  lb. 
fwsorap  like  friend  Kramer^s  than  5  cents  for 
honey  that  is  sometimes  shipped  In  to  us  by 
bee-keepers.  Now.  this  idea  is  an  bid  one,  but 
it  is  one  that  should  be  emphasized  again  and 
again.  Their  honey  crop  was  ail  sold  at  10 
cents  per  lb.  1  use  the  expression  their,  for 
there  are  three  or  four  brotners  who  manage 
the  300- acre  farm;  and  two  of  them,  if  not 
more,  turn  in  and  help  when  the  honey  season 
Is  rushing. 


put  six  sections  in  a  neat  wooden  box,  with  a 
circular  opening  in  each  end  to. show  the  quali- 
ty of  the  honey.  These  are  sold  at  an  even 
dollar  .a..h£tf»  the  sections  being  so  arranged 
that  each  package  of  six  sections  weighs  pret- 
ty nearly  the  same,  amount.  This  makes  a 
ve;-y  neat  strong  package  to  handle,  and  many 
well  to-do  people  would  prefer  to  buy  it  a  dol- 
lar's worth  at  a  time. 

I  a?ked  one  of  the  boys  if  there  were  any 
other  crop  on  their  fahu  that  paid  any  better 
than  their  bees,  con^tiderlng  the  amount  of  Ume 
they  required.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
thing  else  that  paid  as  well  &i  the  present 
time.  But  this  Industry  would  not  pay  with 
out  the  careful  painstaking  that  is  apparent 
everywhere.  These  people  did  not  expect  mc 
when  I  came,  for  the  invitation  was  given  over 
a  month  ago;  but  the  house  where  they  du 
their  extracting  was  neat  and  tidy.  You  could 
walk  over  the  floor  without  making  a  snapping 
noise  with  your  shoes  because  they  stuck  to  the 
floor.  The  door  to  the  honey-room  was  through 
an  outside  entry;  that  is,  you  open  and  shut 
two  doors  in  going  In.  The  evtirj  was  perfect- 
ly dark.  This  made-it  next  to  impossible  for 
the  bees  to  get  in  and  get  a  uste  of  stolen 
sweets.  The  bees  are  all  very  finely  marked 
Italians,  and  there  was  no  robbing  or  buzzing 
around  anywhere. 

They  aimed  to  extract  all  of  th6  white-clover 
and  biisswood  honey.  If  the  bees  do  not  fill  up 
on  buckwheat  sufficient  for  winter,  they  are 
fed  in  the  open  air,  for  there  is  not  a  blve  of 
bees  kept  In  any  direction  within  three  or  fonr 
miles  of  this  apiary.  This  outdoor  feeder  is 
simply  a  large  pan  ud6d  for  boiling  sap,  with 
corncobs  placed  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
syrup,  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning.  In  a 
little  while  tney  can  feed  enough  so  tba(  every 
colony  In  the  75  has  a  pretty  good  stock  of 
syrup  for  wintering;  and  the  Kramer  brothers 
are  satisfied  that  suga^  syrup  is  better  for  win- 
tering than  late  fall  noney,  or  even  the  honey 
from  their  clover  and  bass  wood,  for  thai  matter, 
or  any  dther  honey.  You  see,  they  are  firmly 
satisfied  that  the  position  your  old  friend  Novice 
took  more  than  20  years  ago  Is  a  sound  plat- 
form. I  suggested  that  perhaps  those  combs  of 
sealed  honey  standing  In  the  honey  -  house 
would  be  cheaper  feed  for  the  bees  than  the 
syrup— that  Is,  after  the  sugar  syrup  was  de- 
posited In  the  combs  and  capped  over.  They 
claim,  however,  that,  even  were  this  true, 
sugar  syrup  Is  a  safer  feed  for  winter.  About 
ten  years  ago  young  Kramer  had  nearly  a  hun- 
dred colonies.  During  a  disastrous  winter  he 
lost  all  but  six.  iind  he  pretty  nearly  lost  his 
enthusiasm.  Since  then  he  has  depended 
mainly  on  sugar  syrup  for  wintering-stores, 
and  has  pretty  well  the  upper  hand  of  the  win- 
tering troubles. 

'*On!  look  here,  Mr.  Root;  you  must  not  go 
away  without  seeing  my.grapes.*' 

AcroHs  the  road  from  their  residence  is  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  ground  of  between  a  quarter  and 
half  an  acre  in  size.  It  slopes  gently  toward 
the  southeast,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  Is 
a  carp- pond.  The  grapevines  are  trained  on 
three  wires.  The  wires  are  held  tight  t^  a 
roller  at  one  end.  A  crank  can  be  placed  on 
this  roller,  the  wires  b4  drawn  up,  and  the  roll- 
er fastened  with  a  set  screw.  The  Concord 
grapevines  are  planted  about  a  rod  apart«,I 
should  judge;  and  although  I  have  seen  loads 
of  fruit  on  Concord  vines,  I  think  1  never  saw 
such  great  masses  of  frnit  as  on  some  of  these. 
Why,  the  great  stoat  wires  ^ere  really  bending 
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down  to  the  ground  under  the  wefffht«  although 
there  was  a  0o8t  say  every  two  rods.  Now,  this 
result  was  on  what  would  be  called,  ordinarily, 
poor' clay  land,  ^he  whole  secret  was  in  keep- 
ing this  ground  clean.  With  cultivator  and  hoe 
the  weeas  are  kept  out  so  you  see  nothing  but 
the  yellow  dirt  I  suspect  i;he  agency  oi  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  warming  up  the  bare  ground 
has  something  to  do,  not  only  with  the  immehse 
crop  of  grapes,  but  with  the  remarkable  sweet- 
ness of  the  fruit.  He  said  if  I  wanted  to  taste 
some  that  were  real  sweet  1  should  come  up 
where  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  side  of 
the  bam  had  ripened  tl^em  ahead  of  the  others. 

We  have  so  many  apples  at  home  that  I 
thought  they  would  have  nothing  to  offer, 
probably,  any  better  than  ours;  but  my  eye 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  small-sized  ones 
streaked  with  a  vivid  white  and  pink.  They 
could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  these  apples,  but 
asked  me  to  taste  them.  I  at  once  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  it  was  so  tender,  crisp, 
and  juicy.  I  have  heard  people  speak  of  straw- 
berry apples,  but  I  do  not  Know  that  I  ever  saw 
one.  If  this  were  called  a  strawberry  apple,  I 
should  think  it  rightly  named,  and  I  want  j^ome 
grafts  put  into  my  orchard.  How  I  should  en- 
joy giving  a  lot  of  these  apples  to  a  group  of 
juveniles  to  sample! 

My  visit  was  rather  too  late  to  see  the  bees 
on  the  buckwheat:  but  friend  Kramer  will  get 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  I  should  judge, 
from  some  acres  of  that  great  field.  The  bees 
have  not  stored  a  very  great  quantity  this  sea- 
son from  buckwheat. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  poor  seasons.  In 
our  report  in  our  last  Issue,  the  impression  was 
given  that  in  Ohio  the  season  was  poor.  I  tell 
you,  friends,  it  Is  not  the  season  nor  the  locali- 
ty so  much  as  it  is  the  bee-keeper;  and  a  good 
many  times  the  aplarlst^^ts  lazy  and  loses  his 
enthusiasm.  Why.  just  Ibok  here.  Even  after 
some  of  the  veterans  here  in  Medina  Co.  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  let  their  apiaries 
go  to  ruin,  saying  It  does  not  pay.  there  are 
within  ten  miles  of  us  half  a  dozen  wlde-awakn 
bright  young  bee-keepers  who  are  making  good 
crops  year  after  year.  I  believe  It  will  do  tnem 
good  to  mention  their  namns:  M.  C.  Kramer, 
U.  Prince,  M.  C.  Chase,  Vernon  Burt,  and 
others.  These  men  get  a  paying  crop  year 
after  year.  For  them  the  seasons  are  all  fairly 
good  In  my  travels  the  matter  is  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  is  asked  why  It  is 
that  be^s  have  not  stored  honey  in  the  last  ten 
years  as  they  used  to  do  some  20  or  35  years  ago. 
Well,  1  begin  to  think  the  bees  are  just  as 
ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part  now  as  they 
were  when  the  bnslness  of  bee- journals  was 
first  started.  I  did  not  see  that  report  from 
Wisconsin  on  page  644  of  our  last  Issue  until  It 
was  in  print;  and  when  I  did  it  made  my  heart 
bound.  Why,  there  Is  a  report  that  Ia  almost 
equal  to  any  thing  ever  triven  in  any  year,  and 
yet  we  have  letters  from  Wisconsin  bee-keepers 
telling  doleful  stories  of  no  honey  to  speak  of 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  (Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  guess  letters  of  this  latter  class  come 
from  certain  persons  who  give  that  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  paying  some  little  accounts  which 
have  been  standing  a  long  while)  May  be  I 
am  getting  on  to  somebody's  toes  just  a  little. 
A  year  ago  Dr.  Miller  might  have  bristled  up 
and  snowed  fight  at  what  I  am  spying;  but 
just  see  what  a  report  he  has  made  during  this 
past  season.  Now,  did  the  bees  wake  up,  or 
did  Dr.  Miller  wake  up  with  unusual  enthusi- 
asm in  thespriuff  of  1896?  I  never  thought  of  It 
before;  btit  don't  you  believe  the  beefsteak  diet 
has  something  to  do  with  his  present  honey- 
crop  after  all?  Well,  W^can  all  agree  on  this 
at  any    rate:    It  behooves  the    bee  -  keeper, 


whether  he  be  old  or  young,  to  have  his  dish 
right  side  up,  and  l^Is  faith  in  a  loving  Provi- 
dence bright  and  clear,  whenever  the  honey 
does  come. 

There  is  one  thing  about  wheel -riding,  espe- 
cially in  the  cool  autumn  days,  that  is  so  re- 
markable that  I  want  to  speak  about  it  again. 
It  is  this:  A  few  days  ago  i  wanted  to  go  out 
to  see  T.  B.  Terrr  dig  his  potatoes.  It  was  just 
the  nicest  kind  or  weather  to  dig  potatoes,  and 
I  was  sure  he  would  be  at  it.  But  It  was  not 
the  nicest  kind  of  weather  for  wheeling.  There 
had  been  quite  a  shower  the  day  before;  but  I 
concluded  the  roads  would  be  traveled  enough 
in  a  couple  of  hours  so  they  would  bo  very  nice, 
and  there  would  be  no  dust,  you  know.  As  I 
wanted  to  get  an  .early  start  so  as  to  get  back 
the  same  day,  I  knew  I  should  have  a  tough 
time  of  it  till  the  farmers  got  around  with  their 
teams  so  as  to  smooth  down  the  roughness. 

1  found  thiuffs  a  little  worse  than  I  expected. 
Before  9  o'clock  I  was  tired  out,  and  scarcely 
ten  miles  from  home.  It  seemed  utterly  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  the  25  miles  that  day. 
The  teams  had  been  cutting  the  roads  up  when 
they  were  soft  and  mushy;  and  It  seemed  for  a 
while  as  if  I  could  make  better  progress  on  foot. 
Toward  noon  the  roads  got  better,  and  I  began 
to  get  my  second  wind.  Well,  about  3  o'clock  I 
was  in  splendid  riding  trim,  although  I  had 
made  already  about  40  miles:  and  I  could  hard- 
ly resist  the  temptation  to  take  another  40  miles 
on  the  wheel  Inst^^d  of  going  to  the  station  to 
get  home  on  the  train.  Had  It  not  been  that  I 
had  promised  Mrs.  Root  not  to  take  any  more 
long  rides  I  fear  I  should  not  have  chosen  the 
latt«T.  One  of  the  bicycle  papers  suggests  that, 
whenever  one  can  not  sleep  at  nigtit  after  a 
long  ride,  he  has  ridden  too  hard  or  too  far. 
When  you  have  had  the  Droper  amount  of  ex- 
ercise on  the  wheel  you  will  sleep  nicely— much 
better  than  if  you  iiad  taken  no  ride  at  all;  but 
whenever  you  ride  so  far  that  the  sleep  seems 
"knocked  out"  of  you,  then  you  have  bet^n 
overdoing,  even  thouizh  you  do  not  feel  it.  By 
iroing  home  on  the  train  I  slept  beautifully. 
Had  1  pushed  on.  however,  and  made  70  or  80 
miles  in  one  day,  very  likely  I  should  have 
slept  at  only  short  Intervals  through  the  night. 
The  strange  part  to  me  Is  that,  after  a  wheel- 
man gets  Into  this  second  wind,  he  has  got 
past  the  point,  as  it  would  seem,  of  fatigue; 
and  with  even  tolerable  roads  he  goes  on  with- 
out realizing  he  Is  tired.  Why  Is  it  that  we  do 
not  meet  this  state  of  affairs  in  any  othef  kind 
of  exercise?  Of  course,  the  outdoor  air  has 
something  to  oo  with  it;  but  I  suspect  that  fill- 
ing the  lungs  to  their  greatest  capacity  with 
oxygen  Is  the  prime  factor.  I  remember  that, 
the  day  I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  could  not 
forget  my  fatigue  or  get  over  It  until  after 
climbing  several  «noderate  hills  In  succession. 
They  were  just  long  enough  to  make  me  puff 
pretty  well  each  time  as  I  approached  the  sum- 
mit, and  I  took  a  rest  in  going  down  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

Just  before  reaching  Remson's  Corners.  In 
this  county,  I  alighted:  io  walk  up  a  long  hill 
and  met  my  friend  Dr.  Albertson.  I  stopred  at 
his  well,  and  while  enjoying  my  drink  I  think 
my  eye  must  have  glanced  over  the  ed^e  of  the 
dipper,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  row  of  cherry- 
trees  loaded  with  great  luscious-looking  yellow 
and  red  cherries.  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise: 

'*  Why,  doctor,  where  In  the  world  did  you 
get  a  variety  of  cherries  of  such  size,  and  ripen- 
ing right  here  this  first  week  in  September  ?  " 

*'OMr.  Root!  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
show  you.  But.  bless  your  heart,  they  are  not 
cherries  but  plums." 

The  leaves,  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  every 
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thing,  made  them  look  exactly  like  cherries. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit,  and  .)iie  brilliant  scarlet 
also,  said  that  they  were  cherries;  but  the 
owner  declared  they  were  plums.  He  says  they 
were  propagated  from  suckers,  so  they  are  nat- 
ural fruit— uo  grafting  nor  budding  He  says 
the  variety  has  been  calii'd  s-l  o-w;  but  he 
thinks  that  is  not  the  way  It  is  spelled.  He 
says  ho  thinks  the  varii*iv  has  been  catalogued, 
but  he  has  not  heard  uiuch  about  them  oflate. 
Now,  if  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  me  more 
about  thi^  plum  I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged. 
They  are  very  late— coming  after  all  other 
plums  a1%  gone,  or  pretty  much  so.  We  found 
a  few  that  were  prematurely  ripe,  and  the 
flavor  seemed  to  be  almost  exactly  that  of  some 
of  the  choicest  wild  plums  that  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  woods.  The  doctor  is  going  to 
bring  me  some  of  them  when  they  are  fully 
ripe;  and  I  would  give  more  for  a  row  of  these 
plum-trees  than  for  almost  any  other  plum  I 
ever  saw.  They  may  be  "  slow  ^'  in  name,  but 
they  would  not  be  slow  a  bit  if  I  had  them  grow- 
ing on  my  place. 

As  I  expeciod,  friend  Terry  and  his  Fon  Robert 
were  digging  thii  putaiot-s.  Both  Thorough- 
breds aii«i  bVot-mans  were  doing  grandly— tnat 
is,  con>ldering  ih«^  tcriible  washouts  on  the  side 
hill  ihey  had  experienced.  His  potatoes  this 
year  are  on  rolling  ground.  A  good  deal  of  the 
soil  was  washed  away  from  the  potatoes  on  the 
hillsides,  and  quite  a  good  mairy  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hills  weie  covered  wUh  mud  until  they 
were  killed  out  i*ntirely.  In  order  to  get  the 
most  potatoes  from  a  smajl  amount  of  seed  from 
Thoroughbreds,  they  were  planted  40  inches 
apart  each  way.  .so,  of  course,  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be  much  less  than  the  Freemans  planted 
about  30  inches  apart,  and  say  14  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Not>^ith8 tending  the  tremendous 
wetness,  he  has  no  rotten  potatoes.  And  this 
remihds  me  that,  down  on  our  creek  bottom, 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  potatoes  where  they 
were  covered  with  water  have  rotted  entirely. 
Before  the  rains  came  there  were  potatoes  large 
enough  to  make  a  very  fair  yield;  but  when  we 
came  to  dig  th**ra  l hey  were  rotted  and  gone, 
with  nothing  but  the  skins  to  indicate  where 
the  potatofs  had  been.  Now.  one  patch  of 
Thoroughbreds  was  und^r  water  more  than 
any  other  of  the  rest,  and  I  had  given  them  up 
as  lost,  for  the  water  killed  the  tops,  and  I  sup- 
posed they  would  not  be  worth  digging.  Im- 
aging my  surprise  when  we  found  the  potatoes 
were  all  perfect— no  rot,  not  even  a  bit  of  scab. 
This  was  where  we  applied  the  sulphur;  but 
we  also  applied  sulphur  to  the  others  that  rot- 
ted so  badly. 

Wilbur  Fenns  potatoes  were  late  as  usual. 
He  has  one  field  of  18  acres  that  I  pronounced 
the  handsomest  large  field  of  potatoes  lever 
saw  in  my  life.  They  are^ir  Williams  and 
Monroe  Seedlings.  They  were  all  planted  in 
July.  There  Is  not  a  bit  of  blight,  no  bugs, 
nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  foliage.  We 
went  over  the  field,  putting  in  our  fingers  here 
and  there  to  see  what  the  prospect  was  for  a  crop. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  variety  of  potatoes 
that  would  cook  dry  and  mealy  when  half 
grown.  You  know  the  catalog  men.  or  a  great 
many  of  them,  claim  their  new  variety  is  al- 
ways mealy  and  dry,  even  though  they  are  not 
bigger  than  hlckorynuts.    Mr.  Fenn  replied: 

'* Cousin  Amos,  I  rather  think  t!he  Sir  Wil- 
liams will  be  nice  to  cook  just  as  they  are;*' 
and  he  pulled  out  an  armful  of  fine  specimens 
so  green  that  the  skins  would  slip  almost  if  you 
touched  them.  H«  carried  them  into  the  house, 
asking  his  good  wife  to  prepare  them  for  dinner. 
In  due  time  his  bright  little  girl  that  superin- 
tended the  dropping  of  that  whole  18 -acre  field 


announced, ''  Dinner  Is  ready !"  and,  as  sore  as 
you  are  alive,  there  was  a  heaping  bowlfal  of 
Sir  William  potatoes  with  the  skins  bursted 
open  almost  like  pop  corn.  Wasn*t  I  gl&d  I 
was  off  from  the  beefsteak  diet!  When  I  was 
asked  to  return  thanks,  I  tell  you  t  felt  that  I 
could  do  it  honestly  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Cousin  Fenn  has  a  family  of  three  boys  and 
three  girl^,  and  all  .of  them  know  all  about 
raising  potatoes.  I  declare!  1  had  forgotten 
that  the  youngest  was  only  nine  weeks  old,  so 
we  shall  have  to  make  that  exception.  But  it 
is  to  me  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  ^uch  a  united 
family  as  this  one.  And.  by  the  way,  I  have 
before  spoken  of  their  girl  Ellen,  now  12  years 
old,  who  rides  on  the  potato-planter  and  fixes 
the  pieces  so  there  is  not  any  miss  in  the  whole 
field.  After  the  planting  was  done,  there  was 
once  in  a  while  a  vacancy,  and  her  father  said 
she  must  have  missed  a  few  hills. 

"  No.  father.  1  am  sure  I  did  not  miss.  You 
just  dig  down  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  the 

fdece  of  potato  right  there  in  place.    It  Is  the 
ault  of  the  potato  and  no  fault-uf  mine  that  it 
did  not  come  up.'* 

Sure  enough,  they  found  the  piece  of  potata 
Her  grandfather,  Dennis  Fenn.  declares  he 
would  give  her  $1.<50  a  day  ti)  ride  on  the  ma- 
chine, and  put  the  pieces  in  the  cups.  He  says 
she  is  worth  more  than  any  hired  man  they  can 
get. 

Now,  friends,  here  is  another  opening  for 
women  to  help  in  the  farm  work.  Her  father 
fixed  a  little  awning  over  her  seat,  so  she  was 
not  obliged  to  work  in  the  foil  blaze  of  the  hot 
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sun.  Since  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  about 
this  new  planter  I  think  I  will  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  it,  showing  the  cups,  etc. 

Somehow  or  other  it  seems  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  take  a  wheelride  twenty  miles  from 
home  without  getting  lost.  During  this  last 
trip  I  took  a  back  road  because  it  happened  to  be 
better;  but  it  took  me  through  a  new  part  of 
the  country.  There  were  no  guide- boards,  and 
pretty  soon  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way 
to  turn  to  strike  T.  B.  Terry's.  I  took  the 
wrong  road,  as  it  transpired,  and  by  and  by  I 
was  astonished  to  find  myself  close  to  the  home 
of  Matthew  Crawford.  Just  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me  and  my  wheel  he  expressed  his  pleasure  by 
saying  ho  had  something  special  he  wanted  me 
to  see.  Friend  C.  has  little  beds  for  starting 
strawberries,  and  for  his  potted  plants,  mnch 
like  my  own.  except  that  they  are  only  4  feet 
wide.  He  started  this  way,  and  has  thTrefore 
got  all  his  beds  made  this  width.  Instead  of 
having  them  in  a  compact  group  he  has  them 
here  and  there  in  different  points  all  around  his 
house.  For  potted  plants  waiting  for  orders  he 
plunges  them  into  beds  up  to  the  brim,  and  then 
shades  them  with  frames  covered  with  cotton 
until  they  get ''  weaned  '*  after  being  detached 
from  the  mother- plant.    Then  choice  varieties 
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are  planted  oat  io  these  same  beds,  making  two 
rows  lengthwise  of  the  bed.  These  rows  are 
aboQt  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  stand  6  inch- 
es apart  In  the  row.  By  keeping  the  runners 
pinened  off  he  gels  enormous  berries  in  these 
rich  specially  prepared  beds. 

We  soon  came  to  a  bed  containing  about  thir- 
ty plants.  These  plants  had  a  little  more  room, 
perhaps  a  foot  apart.  As  soon  as  I  saw  them  I 
raised  my  hands  in  surprise,  for  they  were  the 
finest- looking,  rankest -growing  strawberry- 
plants  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The  runners  that 
were  Just  taking  root  here  and  there  were  al- 
most the  size  or  lead  pencils;  and  the  colors  of 
these  great  runners  were  almost  as  brilliant  as 
the  colors  of  a  ripening  peach. 

**  Well.  I  do  declare!  Friend  C,  is  this  a  new 
variety  that  gives  this  enormous  growth,  or  is  it 
some  spf'cial  treatment? '' 

"  Mr.  Root,  the  wonderful  growth  you  see  is 
due  both  to  the  varietv  and  treatment.  The 
plants  are  the  *Nick  Ohmer,'  and  you  have 
lour  of  them  already.  The  special  treatment  is 
this:  There  is  quite  a  quantity  of  rich  old  com- 
post spaded  under  the  surface  of  the  soil;  but  it 
18  not  the  compost  alone.  After  preparing  the 
bed  I  stamped  ft  down  as  hard  as  I  could  tramp 
the  mellow  ground  ;  then  I  afterward  pounded 
it  as  I  would  pound  the|ground  around  a  post, 
and  this  is  the  result.'* 

O'^Mow,  old  friend,  you  have  missed  quite  a 
little  speculation.  Had  you  showed  me  these 
plants,  and  told  me  they  were  a  new  variety 

iust  out.  and  were  worth  $1.00  a  piece.  I  would 
ave  taken  half  a  dozen,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  As  it  is,  >  want  to  say  to  you  that 
the  sight  of  this  bed  has  been  worth  my  whole 
hard  ride  of  25  miles  over  the  hills  this  morn- 
ing." 

You  see,  this  tn  nothing  particularly  new 
after  all.  T.  B.  Terry  and^thers  fine  up  their 
wheat  ground  on  the  surface  until  every 
lump  is  pulverized— until  the  ground  is  like  the 
dost  in  the  road,  in  fact.  After  having  done 
this  the  ^11  is  packed  down  hard  with  a  heavv 
land -roller.  Thl^  is  the  way  they  get  such 
enormous  crops  of  wheat.  Now,  mind  you,  this 
can  be  done  only  when  the  soil  Is  very  dry;  and 
it  is  especially  needed  on  light  sandy  soils  like 
friend  Crawford's,  or  any  soil  where  a  great 
amount  of  stable  manure  nas  been  applied.  As 
soon  as  it  was  explained  to  me  I  understood 
exactly  why  strawberries  do  not  do  well  at  this 
time  of  the  year  In  my  plant-beds  where  the 
soil  Is  almost  half  stable  manure.o 

Right  beside  the  strawberry- bed  was  a  to- 
mato-vine climbing  a  bean-pole— that  is.  with 
the  help  of  strings  that  held  it  fast  to  the  pole. 
This  tomato-vine  was  bearing  nice  fruit  from 
the  ground  clear  up  about  as  high  as  your 
head ;  and  when  I  expressed  surprise  at  such  a 

Jiuantity  of  nice  tomatoes  on  one  vine,  my 
rieud  replied. ''  Why.  dear  me,  Mr.  Root!  we 
have  been  picking  ripe  tomatoes  almost  every 
day  for  weeks  past  from  this  very  vine." 

You  know  Intend  C.  said  some  years  ago. 
when  I  first  gave  the  world  the  Ignotum  that 
he  was  going  to  discard  all  other  tomatoes.  1 
did  not  see  any  other  plants  around.  If  that 
one  Ignotum  tomato  climbing  the  bean-pole 
supplies  his  whole  family,  then  I  have  never 
given  thv  Ignotum  half  the  credit  It  deserves. 
Bat  it  is  the  man  Matthew  Crawford,  and  not 
altogether  the  tomato,  any  more  than  it  Is  al- 
tofrether  the  Nick  Ohmer  strawberry  that 
makes  such  a  beautiful  plant. 

jDSt  at  this  time  somebody  said  dinner  was 
ready;  and  the  first  thing  that  caught  my  eye 
viras  a  heaping  dish  of  good  nice-looking  pota- 
toes with  their  Jackets  bursting  open,  and  their 
rich  contents  pufiQng  out;  just  as  I  found  them 


at  Wilbur  Fenn*s.  Of  conrse,  I  wanted  to  know 
what  variety  it  was.  Friend  C.  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  Ftagel,  originated  a  few  years 
ago  in  that  locality.  The  originator,  when  the 
potato  first  came  out,  valueid  each  tuber  at 
about  the  price  of  a  horse.  Now,  that  is  away 
ahead  of  the  Thoroughbred.  I  suppose  friend 
0.  would  let  you  have  quite  a  good  lot  of  pota- 
toes of  that  variety,  for  a  horse  just  now. 

^'  Bro.  Root,  you  have  come  in  upon  us  with- 
out notice  to-day,  and  now  we  have  nothing 
but  fresh  pork  In  the  way  of  meat  for  dinner;'' 
and  he  looked  a  little  troubled  while  he  waited 
for  my  answer. 

''  Why,  bless  your  heart,  friend  C,  I  do  eat 
pork,  and  potatoes  too,  as  you  will  find  out  be- 
fore I  finish  my  dinner." 

Then  I  had  to  apologize  after  awhile  for  eat- 
ing dinner  long  after  the  rest  had  finished.  I 
told  the  boys  that.  If  they  had  climbetf  great 
hills  for  25  miles,  as  I  had  done  that  forenoon, 
they  would  comprehend  the  situation.  By  the 
way,  friend  G.  Is  quite  fortunate  in  having  a 
couple  of  stalwart  young  men  (his  own  boys)  to 
help  him  on  his  strawberry -larm,  since  he  is 
getting  old  enough  to  feel  like  taking  things  a 
little  easier. 


THB  DWARF  BOOKT  MOUKTAUT  OHBBSY. 

In  John  Lewis  Childs'  new  fall  catalog  we 
find  this  cherry  boomed  just  the  same  that  he 
and  other  catalog  men  nave  been  booming  It. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole,  but  we 
take^out  the  following  in  regard  to  the  quality: 

GThe  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  Jet  black,  and  of  a  size 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Bngllsb  moreilo;  In  flavor 
superior  to  any  other  variety. 

Lovett,  from  whom  we  obtained  the  plants, 
says  In  bis  '96  catalog: 

In  quality  and  flavor  it  is  akin  to  the  sweet  cher- 
ries, ezoellent  in  flavor,  and  a  pleasant  fruit  for 
eating  out  of  hand. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  this  cherry  is  just  about  as 
delicious  as  a  piece  of  soap,  and  not  a  bit  more. 
In  fact,  it  tastes  more  like  soft  soap  than  any 
thing  else  I  can  ihink  of.  Perhaps  it  gets  its 
flavor  from  the  spread-eagle  advertisement  the 
catalog  men  give  It.  Mr.  Childs  may  say,  it  Is 
true,  that  he  has  never  seen  a  plant  growing, 
and  has  never  tasted  the  fruit.  But!  stoutly 
maintain  that  no  seedsman  has  any  right  to 
use  such  words  of  praise  year  after  year  with- 
out making  a  trial  test,  of  these  new  fruits  on 
their  own  grounds.  They  may  say  that  is  too 
much  trouble.  If  they  do,  I  hope  their  custom- 
ers wilt  conclude  it  Is  too  much  trouble  to  read 
their  cataloffs.  After  they  have  been  swindled 
as  I  have,  I  think  they  will  feel  so.  I  have 
watched  the  fruit  day  after  day,  and  even  wrote 
It  up.  it  looked  so  handsome  with  its  beautiful 
load  of ''  cherries."  1  kept  thinking  that  may 
be  the  fruit  would  get  better  when  It  was  riper. 
But  the  fruit  got  ripe  and  rotted  on  the  bushes. 
But  It  never  was  fit  for  anybody  or  any  thing 
to  eat. 

There  Is  another  shrub  I  got  at  the  same 
time,  called  the  ''tree  cranberry.*'  It  Is  very 
pretty  when  In  bloom,  and  the  scarlet  berries 
are  quite  showy;  but  woe  betide  the  urchin  or 
anybody  else  who  gets  a  taste.  I  have  tried  It 
at  every  stage  of  ripening,  and  I  find  It  so  bitter 
and  disagreeable  that  one  wants  to  rinse  his 
mouth  with  water  after  having  tasted  even  a 
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single  berry.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  grow 
these  things  for  ornament:  bnt  the  catalogs 
should  state  distinctly  that  the  fruit  is  only 
ornamental,  and  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  There  Is 
quite  a  lot  of  other  new  small  fruits  Juet  coming 
out,  mentioned  Id  the  new  catalogs.  Are  we  to 
spend  two  or  three  years  iu  caring  for  these 
until  fruitfnff  time,  and  then  find  It  Is  only  an- 
other swintlle?  Why  doQ*t  our  experiment 
stations  buy  these  high-priced  things  first  and 
then  speak  out  without  fear  or  favor?  I  know 
we  have  some  seedsmen  who  refuse  to  give 

Elace  to  these  horticultural  wonders  until  they 
ave  tested  and  tasted  the  fruit.  If  anybody 
else  has  a  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  or  a  tree 
cranberry,  and  finds  It  any  different  from  what 
I  have  stated,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  place  to 
his  report.  '___ 

STRAWBBRBIE8    BT    THE    BABBBL;    BBSF    DIET 
IN  BUAfMBB. 

Mr.  Boot:— Have  you  tried  raising  strawber- 
ries by  the  barrel  ?  The  plan  is  becoming  quite 
popular  around  here.  Procure  a  large  barrel; 
bore  as  many  l>^-inch  holes,  equal  distances 
apart,  In  the  staves  as  you  wish  to  set  plants. 
Out  of  rough  lumber  make  a  box  3  inches 
square  Inside,  and  as  long  as  the  barrel  is  deep. 
In  the  sides  of  this  box  oore  a  number  of  H  or 
K  in.  holes.  Bore  a  few  small  holes  In  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  fill  in  six  or  eight 
inches  of  rich  soil.  Place  the  wooden  box  on 
this  in  the  center  of  the  barrel.  In  an  upright 
position.  Set  plants  in  the  holes  In  staves  as 
yon  fill  the  barrel  with  the  richest  garden  soil 
or  compost  to  be  had.  Fill  the  box  with  water 
as  often  as  necessary,  and  the  plants  will  fairly 
boom.  It  is  some  work  to  fix  it  up,  but  It  has  a 
few  advantages.  Strawberries,  and  fine  ones 
too,  can  be  grown  by  it  where  the  ground  is  full 
of  stones,  tree  roots,  weeds,  etc.;  ease  of  cut- 
ting runners  and  gathering  the  fruit.  A  lazv 
man  might  want  It  hung  on  pivots;  then  with 
a  seat  the  right  height  ne  could  sit  and  turn 
the  plants  to  nim  to  do  the  work. 

To  protect  the  plants  in  winter,  a  little  rye 
straw  is  set  up  around  the  barrel,  and  tied. 

I  live  out  in  the  country,  away  from  butcher- 
shops;  and,  wishing  to  use  the  ''meat  diet** 
during  the  warm  weather,  I  devised  the  fol- 
lowing: The  latter  part  of  last  winter  I  cured 
and  dried  a  large  quantity  of  lean  steak  from  a 
young  and  well- fatted  animal.  To  prepare  It 
for  use  I  took  one  of  my  jack-planes  and  made 
the  bit  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  Then  I  placed  It 
upside  down  In  my  viae  and  screwed  it  fast, 
and  set  a  dl^h  under  the  bit.  By  having  the 
bit  set  properly  I  can  easily  shave  the  dried 
steak  as  thin  as  the  paper  I  am  writing  on.  It 
Is  twice  as  palatable,  and  just  as  beneficial,  as 
fresh  steak  prepared  by  the  Salisbury  method, 
and  less  trouble.  Enough  for  a  whole  family 
can  be  sliced  In  a  few  minutes.  This  jack- 
plane,  when  sharp,  is  the  best  cabbage- cutler 
and  cucumber- sllcer  I  ever  saw. 

Arlington,  Pa.  W.  C.  Simons. 

Strawberries  and  dried  beef  seem  to  be  a 
rather  strange  combination,  friend  S.;  but  that 
reminds  me  that,  while  I  am  on  a  pretty  clean 
beef  diet.  I  can  eat  strawberries  and  other  ripe 
fruits  much  better  than  almost  any  other  sort 
of  vegetables.  Nice  ripe  fruit,  taken  in  moder- 
ation, and  fresh  from  the  tree  or  bushes,  seems 
to  agree  very  well  with  the  beef  diet.  But 
green  corn  and  beans,  cabbage,  squash,  and 
suchlike,  do  not  answer  so  well,  at  least  for  me. 
Your  plan  of  raising  strawberries  is  not  alto- 

§  ether  new,  but  you  have  given  us  some  modi- 
cation.  I  think  I  would  mix  in  quite  a  lot  of 
old  well-rotted  manure  in  filling  up  that  barrel; 
and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  apply  liquid 


manure  through  the  tube  If  desired.  I>rled 
beef,  sliced  very  thin,  has  for  years  been  a 
wholesome  and  favorite  article  of  food  in  our 
household.  _> 

THOROUOHBBXD  POTATOES. 

To-day  I  dug  my  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  Prom 
the  one  pound  I  got  of  you  last  spring  1  got  63H 
pounds.  The  largest  weighed  one  pound  five  ounc- 
es. The  vines  were  not  dead  yet.  They  were  plant* 
ed  the  last  of  May  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  the  cultiTa- 
tlon  they  got  (or  lack  of  It,  rather).  Thev  reoeived 
no  manure,  and  were  cultivated  with  a  horse  bnt 
twice,  and  hoed  three  times.  A.  W.  Pobtbb. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  Aug.  29. 

Friend  P.,  I  would  never  dig  potatoes  before 
they  are  ripe  and  the  vines  thorughly  dry— 
that  is,  if  I  wanted  to  get  the  largest  possible 
yield.  If  you  want  the  potatoes  to  eat  or  to  sell, 
that  Is  a  different  matter;  but  if  you  are  soing 
to  save  them  for  seed  next  year,  by  all  means 
let  them  get  thoroughly  ripe.  T.  6.  Terry  told 
me  at  my  last  visit,  where  potatoes  are  to  be 
dug  by  a  potato  a Igger  they  should  remain  in 
the  grouna  until  some  time  after  the  Tinea  are 
dead  and  dry;  otherwise  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  bruised,  and  ^me  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  likely  to  rot  after  being  bruised  or  cat.  I 
should  think  your  yield  was  a  big  one,  especial- 
ly with  the  care  yoti;  gave  them. 

8WBB7  CLOVEB. 

In  a  recent  nnmber  of  this  paper,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Gandy,  of  Nebraska,  made  this  remark  about 
sweet  clover: 

Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  sweet  ctover 
makes  good  hay  and  pasture;  many  of  our  fanners. 
instead  of  trying  to  exterminate  It,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  custom,  are  encouraging  its  growth. 

EJditor  Boot  offers  the  following  comment  up- 
on the  above,  in  GLBAinires:' 

This  is  a  good  polnt.'^  hot  us  keep,  them  droulatr 
ing.  I  expect  to  say,  and  keep  on  saying,  until  I 
do  not  have  to  say  It  any  more,  tfaiU  sweet  ck>- 
ver  is  not  a  noxious  weed,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
honey-plants  in  the  world;  that  it  yields  nectar 
everywhere,  and  that  its  flow  is  prolonged,  not  days, 
but  weeks  and  weeks;  that  If  it  grows  anywhere  It 
grows  in  waste  places;  is  easily  exterminated:  that 
cattle  learn  to  eat  it  in  preference  to  many  other 
kinds  of  green  forage,  and  it  makes  a  fairly  good 
hay.  I  have  said  these  same  things  before;  but  tt 
seems  it  must  be  repeated  In  dllferent  ways  in  oiv 
der  to  make  people  believe  It. 

This  Is  a  subject  upon  which  we  are  In  entire 
agreement  with  Mr.  Root,  for  we  reside  right 
iu  the  midst  of  a  sweet-clover  region.  Does  It 
yield  honey?  Well,  we  should  think  so.  It 
yields  for  a  long  time.  and.  to  our  taste,  its  hon- 
ey is  the  finest  of  all.— .Editorial  in  American 
Bee  Journal, 


LOOK  OUT   FOR  HIM! 

Bfr.  Root:— We  find  In  going  over  the  towns  of 
WllklDRburg  and  Braddook  that  there  has  bem  a 
man  there  selling  honey  to  the  people.  He  repre- 
sents  he  is  a  member  of  your  firm,  and  tells  some 
people  he  is  a  son  of  A.  I.  Boot.  We  rather  think  this 
party  is  a  fraud.  He  is  misrepresenting  us,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  if  he  is  your  agent. 

J.  A.  BncHANAH  *  Sorb.  - 

HoUlday's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  14. 

We  hardly  need  say  that  no  member  of  oor 
firm  has  ver  been  out  through  the  conn  try 
selling  honey  or  any  thing  else.  A.  I.  Root  has 
only  two  sons.  One  of  them  iseditorof  thlsloni^ 
nal,  and  has  his  hands  full  pretty  much  afl  the 
time,  rtay  and  night.  The  other  one  Is  a  school- 
boy thirteen  years  old.  who  manages  to  keep 
about  as  busy  as  the  older  one;  but  it  is  not 
always  strictly  business  be  is  busyashout.  If 
the  man  mentioned  above  comes  your  way,  jn>t 
show  him  this  Item.  ' ' 
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Tobacco  Column. 


eOOD  SENSE  CKOPPING  OUT. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  BicycU  News 
of  Aug.  28: 

It  Is  said  that  10,000  packages  of  cigarettes  were 
distributed  among  the  wheelmen  at  the  Louisville 
meet.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  immediately  antici- 
pate the  effeottt  that  must  necessarily  ensue,  and 
oommenoe  buildingadditlons  to  the  pubUo  noepitais 
for  the  Insane  ? 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  as  a  wheelman. 
It  is  quite  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  wheelrider 
smoking  either  a  cigar  or  cigarette.  If  he  has 
any  ambition  to  be  an  expert  wheelman  he  very 
soon  learns  that  the  poisonous  things  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  development  of  muscle,  to  say 
nothing  at>oot  developing  his  mental  faculties. 

While  our  church  was  undergoing  repairs  we 
had  services  in  a  larse  public  hall.  Last  Sun- 
day on  moving  our  chairs  up  in  a  circle  prepar- 
atory to  our  Sunday-school  class,  I  noticed  a 
great  filthy  spot  right  near  where  our  claM 
assembles.  It  looked  as  jf  a  pailful  of  filthy 
slop  had  been  spilled  on  the  floor,  and  then  dried 
down.  One  of  the  boys  in  my  class  is  assistant 
laniior  of  the  hall;  and  when  I  asked  if  some- 
body had  spilled  some  brown  paint  on  the  floor 
be  replied,  **  Why,  Mr.  Boot,  that  is  tobacco- 
juice.  They  had  a  show  here  the  fore  part  of  the 
week,  and  some  fellows  sat  here  and  spit  ail  in 
one  place."  The  janitor  did  not  get  around  to 
slick  up  the  hall  until  Saturday,  and  by  that 
time  the  spittle  had  dried  down  on  to  the 
boards  so  they  could  not  very  well  sweep  it  off. 
I  sat  looking  at  the  spot  in  wonder.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  human  beings,  especially  human  be- 
ings who  make  any  claim  to  respectability, 
should  be  guilty  (to  say  nothing  of  being  oa/pas 
ble)  of  «xudin«  such  a  mass  of  dirty  filth  from 
their  mouths  f  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
thing  more  nauseating  or  disgusting.  Another 
thing  is  a  little  singular  right  here.  This  hall 
ia  often  used  for  religious  meetings,  for  public 
lectures,  and  various  entertainments;  but  I  do 
not .  remember  of  ever  before  seeing  tobacco- 
8plttle(that  is,  any  considerable  amount)on  this 
uaually  clean  and  tidy  floor.  Mv  pupil  told  me 
It  was  done  at  a  ''  show  "  Well,  our  children 
have  criticised  me  somewhat  severely  because 
of  my  prejudice  against  shows;  and  I  confess 
that  the  word  show  means  something  to  me 
that  l8  not  really  elevating  or  progressive.  I 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  going  to  shows  when  I 
was  a  boy;  and  combinations  of  circumstances 
have  ;>eemed  to  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  at- 
tend shows  more  or  less  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  that  Is.  occasionally  I  get  into  a  show, 
so  that  I  know  pretty  well  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Now,  I  should  greatly  enjoy  a  show  where 
there  are  scientific  experiments,  or  even  skillful 
experiments  in  mechanics,  if  you  choose.  I  like 
to  see  an  expert  throw  balls,  spin  plates,  and 
perform  on  a  rope,  providing  the  rope  is  so  near 
the  ground  the  performer  does  not  endanger 
his  life;  but  the  average  show  that  aims  simply 
to  entertain,  without  any  effort  whatever  boing 
made  to  elevate  and  fnstruct.  is  painful  to  me. 
Sometimes  it  gives  me  pain  just  to  read  over 
the  VTogram,  especially  in  the  line  of  theatrical 
shows.  No  doubt  the  audience  was  entertain- 
ed. Perhaps  they  had  a  good  laugh.  But 
when  I  go  away  from  such  a  place— that  Is, 
when  there  is  not  a  single  thought  that  elevates 
and  ennobles  humanity— there  Is  left  only  a 
dull  -unsatisfied  feeling  that  I  have  learned  to 
dread;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  enloy 
any  concert  or  musical  entertainment  unless 
there  is  something  for  righteousness,  purity, 


and  godliness  somewhere.  And,  somehow  or 
other,  the  kind  of  people  who  attend  shows  are 
a  pretty  good  gauge  as  to  its  standard  of  re- 
spectability. I  do  not  know  any  thing  about 
this  particular  show  more  than  what  my  pupil 
told  me;  but  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
people  in  attendance  who  could  spit  a  gallon  of 
tobacco-juice  on  the  floor  during  an  hour  or 
two,  I  should  say  on  general  principles  it  was  a 
low-lived  affair,  and  would  oetter  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  hall.  Once  more:  What  must 
be  the  effect  on  the  physical  health  of  the 
person  who  uses  tobacco  to  this  extent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  state  of  heart  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  ? 


Special  Notices  lo  the  Lloe  of  Qardeoiiis:,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

THB  ROBB1N8  POTATO  PLANTBR. 

The  potato-planter  illustrated  on  page  600  has,  as 
you  will  notice,  two  seats.  The  upper  one  Is  for  the 
driyer.  The  lower  one  is  where  my  cousin's  little 
glrl  sat,  and  her  business  was  to  see  that  there  was 
a  piece  of  potato  io  each  one  of  the  revolving  boxes 
as  they  oame  around.  If  the  machine  did  not  put  a 
piece  in  every  box,  it  was  her  business  to  put  one  in 
by  hand.  If  a  piece  is  in  every  one  of  the  revolvlDg 
boxes  as  they  come  around,  there  will  surely  be  a 
potato  planted  wherever  there  should  be  a  potato- 
bill:  therefore  this  machine,  with  somebody  to 
guide  and  direct  it  a  little,  make*  no  mines.  If  there 
is  a  missing  hill  in  the  field,  you  may  know  it  was 
because  the  piece  of  fetato  did  not  send  up  a  sprout. 
The  price  of  the  maoblne  is  t66;  with  fertilizer  at- 
tachment, 165.  All  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
The  same  machine  has  attachments  so  it  can  be 
made  to  sow  peas,  beans,  or  com. 

THX  FREEMAN  POTATO. 

The  following  just  comes  to  hand  from  T.  B. 
Terry: 

Vriefnd  Boot;— The  Freemans  turned  out  wonder- 
fully. We  had  100  bushels  more  than  we  expected, 
and  they  are  nice  too.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Free- 
man is  a  wonderful  potato  with  us.     T.  B.  Tekbt. 

It  is  a  Uttle  sinitular  that  Mr.  Terry  has  such  suc- 
cess with  this  potato  year  after  year,  and  so  manv 
complain  that  it  is  a  poor  yielder— potatoes  small, 
etc.  On  our  own  grounds,  if  we  blunted,  say,  in 
April,  for  an  early  potato,  1  am  afraid  I  should  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  it;  but  where  planted  the  last  of 
June,  or  from  that  on  till  the  middle  of  July,  we 
have  excellent  yields  of  nice  good-sized  potatoes. 
I  saw  a  few  hills  dujr  while  1  was  at  friend  Terry's, 
and  they  were  surely  large  enough  to  please  any- 
body. Please  notice  we  offer  Freemans,  grown  by 
Terry,  lower  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  his  en- 
tire crop  of  seconds  this  year,  at  the  low  price  of 
only  $1.00  a  barrel.  These  seconds  are  well  worth 
the  price  for  a  cooking-potato,  especially  where  you 
want  potatoes  to  bake;  and  a  baked  Freemun  is 
about  as  rich  and  toothsome  as  any  dish  in  the  po- 
tato line  that  can  be  put  upon  the  table. 

SEED-POTATOES  IW  GENERAL^  ETC. 

Atpresent  writing  we  are  sold  out  of  Carman  No. 
1.  We  can  furnish  every  thing-  else  in  the  table, 
both  first  and  second  sizes.  Now,  if  there  Is  any 
thing  particularly  you  want,  you  had  better  order 
at  once  before  the  stock  Is  sold  out.  By  the  way, 
we  recentlj  had  an  applicaiion  from  Cleveland  for 
a  carload  of  potatoes,  saying  that  nice  table  pota- 
toes were  sellinK  at  from  35  to  40  cents  a  bushel. 
You  will  see  by  the  list  in  our  last  Issue  that  we 
offer  two  valuable   kinds  of  potatoes  at  the  low 

f)rlce  of  only  $1.25  a  barrel.  They  are  worth  almost 
f  not  quite  this  low  price  for  a  table  potato  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  We  do  not  know  how  long  these 
low  prices  will  continue,  but  we  will  agree  to  fill  all 
orders  at  th^^e  flyures  until  our  next  issue  comes 
out,  any  way.  

THE  DAVIS  KIDfnCY  WAX  BEAN. 

I  mentioned  last  spring  that  we  had  ftnally  suc- 
ceeded In  securing  a  kidney  wax  bean  that  is  per- 
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fectlv  white.  The  difficulty  with  all  wax  beans 
heretofore  has  been  that  they  (the  beans  them- 
selves) were  colored,  and  many  people  object  to  a 
colored  bean  for  table  use.  This  bean,  which  is 
perfectly  white,  was  origrlnated  by  Bu^ne  Davis,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  man  who  gave  the  world 
(through  a  little  help  from  your  humble  servant) 
the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  which  is  now  catalogued 
in  almost  every  seed  list.  Well,  we  bought  quite  a 
quantity  of  seed  direct  from  friend  Davis  himself, 
and  we  are  now  harvesting  a  nice  crop  of  new 
beans  Belowis  what  Johnson  and  Stokes  said  of 
it  in  their  catalog  last  spring: 

Extensive  ferlAls  (he  past  two  seasons  hare  proren  this  new 
bean  to  be  the  largrest  cropper,  the  handsomest  pod.  the  best 
shipper  and  market  bean,  in  cultivation.  The  plant  is  vIkoi^ 
ouB  and  healthv.  of  compact,  upright  growth,  earrving  its 
pods  on  the  center  and  well  up  from  the  ground.    The  pods 


are  very  long,  oval,  clear  waxy -white  color,  and,  when  of  suit- 

_w.-  _x_-  *-  —  M —itfrelystrlngless, showing  —  ' — 

y  approach    maturity.    1 

market-gardeners  and  canners  are  delighted  with  it,  because 


able  size  to  use  for  Kuape,  entirely  stringless,  showing  no  ten- 
dency to  string   until    they  approach    maturity..  Practical 


of  Its  hardness,  product!  veneM,  and  handsome  appearance. 
The  large,  white,  handsome,  kidney-shaped  dry  beans  are  very 
attractive. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  price  will  be  for  1897,  but 
venture  to  ofTer  as  follows:  Packet,  5  cts. ;  pint,  20; 
quart,  35;  4  quarts,  111.26;  peck,  $2.00.  If  wanted  by 
mail,  add  8  cts.  per  pint  for  postage.  Futhermore, 
should  vou  make  an  oi*der,  and  If  it  transpires  that 
any  reliable  seedsman  offers  them  at  a  lower  price, 
I  will  refund  the  dliference.  In  fact,  we  will  do  this 
on  all  or  neax-Xy  all  the  seeds  we  offer  for  sale. 


COWSHTIOH  K0TICE8. 


THB    LINCOIiNr.  CONVENTION,  OGTOBSR  7  AND  8. 

We  have  received  the  following  further  notice 
concerning  the  next  North  American  meeting,  from 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason: 

Station  B,  Toledo,  O.,  Aug.  18, 1896. 

Mr.  Editor:— A8  you  already  know,  the  next 
meeting  of  the  North  American  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation Is  to  be  held  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  one  of 
the  University  buildings,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  next 
October,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  7th, 
and  closing  with  the  evening  session  «n  the  8th. 

The  securing  of  railroad  rates,  and  all  arrange- 
ments at  Lincoln,  have  been  left  by  the  Executive 
Committee  with  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers,  and  my 
correspondence  has  been  mostly  with  Mr.  L.  D, 
Stllsoti.  editor  of  the  Nebrofha  Beekeeper^  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Nebraska  State  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, and  through  his  efforts  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which  the  railroad  raiewlll  be  one 
fare  plus  12.00  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  to  be 
bought  on  October  6;  but  1  learn  that  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  has  not  yet 
entered  into  the  agreement,  but  probably  will  do 
so  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  way  for  bee-keepers  east  of  Lincoln  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Homescekers'  Excursion  rates  Is 
to  purchase  their  tickets  to  a  point  beyond  Lincoln, 
then  stop  off  at  Lincoln  for  the  convention,  and 
afterward  go  on  to  the  point  to  which  the  tickets 
were  purchased,  pay  the  extra  $2.00  there,  and  start 
on  the  return  trip.  But  your  local  railroad  agent 
should  be  able  to  give  you  definite  information  about 
this. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  possible  that  a  rate 
of  a  fare  and  a  third  on  the  certificate  plan  will  also 
be  made  to  accommodate  those  who  can  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Homescekers'  Excursion  rate. 
Watch  the  bee-papers  for  further  announcements 
as  to  rates. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  will  sell  tickets  on  the  above 
date  fornne  fare  for  the  round  trip,  which,  from 
here.  Is  $21.40.  As  yet,  I  have  received  no  informa- 
tion about  rates  from  north,  south,  or  west  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Nebra-^ka  bee-keepers  have  promised  to  enter- 
tain free  all  members  of  the  Association  who  live 
outside  of  Nebruska;  and  any  one  interested  In  bee 
culture  can  beeome  a  member  by  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  to  the  Secretary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Nebraska  l)ee-kt'epers  ha^'e  taken  a  good-sized  con- 
tract, and  1  hope  we  shall  have  the  largest  conven- 
tion the  Association  has  ever  held;  but  the  Ne- 
braska bee  keepers  are  said  to  be  "hustlers."  and 
there  need  be  no  fears  about  their  fllllng-  their  part 
of  the  bill,  even  if  hundreds  of  bee-keepers  "try 
their  mettle." 


That  all  may  know  lomethinir  of  what  to  expeet, 
the  following  program  has  been  provided: 

The  Past  and  Future  of  Bee-keeping.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Heater,  Columbus,  Neb. 

Bee-keepers'  Exchange.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,.Clftre- 
mont,  Cal. 

The  Wild  Bees  of  Nebraska.  Prof.  Lawrence 
Bruner,  Lincoln,  Neb.r 

Improvements  in  Bee  Culture.  B.  R.  Boot,  Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Nebraska.  L.  D.  Stil- 
son,  York,  Neb. 

The  ITnion  and  Amalgamation.  Thomas  G.  New- 
man, San  Diego,  Cal. 

Economic  Value  of  Bees  and  their  Products.  C 
P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  III. 

Artificial  Heat  and  Pure  Air,  properly  applied  In 
Wintering.    R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford.  Ont. 

The  Honey-producer  and  Supply-dealer.  Rev,  B. 
T.  Abbott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

An  Original  Poem.  Hon.  Eugene  Seoor,  Forest 
City,  Iowa. 

Importance  of  Water  in  the  Apiary.  Hon.  E. 
Whitoomb.  Friend,  Neb. 

Honey  Adulteration  and  Commission  Men.  Geo. 
W.  York,  Chicago,  HI. 

Sweet  Clover  aa  a  Honey-producing  Plant  Wm. 
Stolly,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Wliat  I  Don't  Know  about  Bee-keeping.— Dr.  C 
C.  Miller,  Marengo.  Ill, 

How  to  Secure  Comb  Honey.— W.  Z.  Hutchinioii, 
PUnt,  Mich. 

Howlo  Winter  Bees  Successfully.— Hon.  Geo.E. 
Hilton,  Fremont,  llieh; 

The  Production  of  Extracted  Honey— two  brief 
papers,  one  by  N.  E.  France,  of  PUttevlUe,  Wis., 
and  one  by  J.  C.  Balch,  of  Bronaon,  Kan. 

President  A.  I.  Root  will  give  ao  address  on  sone 
subject  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  alL 

It  is  the  present  Intention  to  devote  the  first 
evening's  session  to  addresses  of  welcome  by  Gov. 
Holcomb,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  and  by  the  Chsn- 
cellor,  Hon.  Geo.  B.  McLean,  in  behalf  of  the  State 
University.    Responses  will  be  made  by  Hon.  Bn- 

5ene  Secor,  of  Iowa,  and  others  will  be  named  later. 
Ix-Gov.  Saunders,  an  old-time  bee-keeper,  will  also 
address  the  conventlotf ;  and  at  some  seasion  Prof. 
Chas.  E.  Bessy  will  tell  us  something  abant  "  Bot- 
any as  Related  to  the  Honey  Flora."  __ 

I  am  informed  that  there  will  be  from  1600  to  1700 
students  at  the  State  University,  and  It  1b  probable, 
if  Ume  will  admit,  that  from  600  to  800  of  ihem  will 
desire  so  listen  to  one  ormore  brief  addresses  on 
apiarian  subjects  that  wiu  be  of  interest  to  them. 

It  is  possible  that  too  many  papers  and  addresses 
have  been  provided  for;  but  it  la  fair  to  presume 
that  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers  are  ** hustlers,"  and 
we  know  that  those  whose  names  are  on  the  pro- 
gram are  also  "hustlers."  or  they  would  not  have 
been  put  there,  for  this  Is  to  be  a  meeting  of 
"hustlers." 

Mr.  B.  Whitcomb,  President  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Bee-keepers'  Associat  ion,  writes  me  1  hat "  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  meeting  the  most  pleas- 
ant ever  enjoyed,  and  Lincoln will  be  yours  on 

that  occasion;*'  and,  the  editor  of  the -4  mmcon  J«« 
Journal  says.  **  Let's  simply  astound  the  Nebraska 
people  with  numbers." 

It  is  expected  that  the  Amalgamation  Committee 
will  make  a  report  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  erery 
t>ee- keeper  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  hoped  as 
many  will  be  present  as  possible. 

A.  B.  MA805,  Sec. 


The  Soutbern  East  Tf luiessee  Bee-keepers'  Awoda^*  ??? 
hold  Its  annna)  meetinir  at  CookfK>ii'fl  Creok.  Oct  M,lwl  S»- 
^ion  will  open  at  9  o'clock  a,  m.  All  are  inrited  to  •tteao,  ••■ 
petittlly  thobe  engagred  in  bee  culture. 

W.  J.  CoPKUiUP.See 


The  annual  meetlntr  of  the  Sonthem  lOnne^oU  Bee-k«ep«» 
Afloociatlon  will  be  held  at  Winona  on  the  Mth  and  «k  ot 
September  next,  at  9  o'clock  a.  H.  All  who  feel  in  •Bj  **y^ 
teref^tcd  !n  bees  or  honey  are  very  cordially  inrlted  to  tweiw. 

Winona.  Minn.,  July  tf.  E.  C.  Ooiumii.9Be. 


The  annual  meetlnpr  of  the  8onthwe«tem  Wlseon^ta  ^J- 
keejjei^'  A>-ociation  will  be  held  at  Wauneka,  Oct.  7  and  »..«»■ 
All  interested  in  apiculture  are  Invited  to  attend,  wpemUJ 
tho^e  wbo  w  ant  a  foul-brood  law  to  protect  their  bees  trtm 
the  dreadt-il  «l^^ea^e.  On r  committee  is  working  hard  to fft« 
everv  bee  keepei  interested,  and  we  shoald  all  fe«  it  1»  tcro^ 
ownintere'-t  t<»  help  net  a  State  law  to  protect  onrbee*.  ■»ny 
prominent  bee  keepers  of  the  Stale  haTepromifed  to  be »*<*r 
nieetijik'.  and  no  tine  ean  alTorfltoniiwit.  „    ^ 

Bo5coliel,  Wl.*.,  AuK- 11.  ^<^  M.|M.  fact,  SecT- 
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Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 

Published  Sexni-monthly  by 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,    -      -    Medina,  Ohio. 


A.  L  ROOT,  Kdltor  of  the  Home  and  Qardenlnir  Departments. 

ifi.  K.  ROOT,  Editor  of  the  Apicuitural  I>epartmente. 

J.  T.  CALVERT.  BuAinesa  Manocer. 


Termt.  $1.00  per  annum:  two  years,  $1.80;  throe 
years,  ©5.60;  live  years.  $3.76,  in  adoafice;  or  two 
copies  to  oiie  address,  $1.80;  three  copies,  $2.60;  five 
copies,  $a.7d.  The  terms  apply  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  To  aH other  countries  48  cents 
per  year  extra  toi- pjstage.  ' 

Dlscontiniuinces.  The  journal  is  sent  until  orders 
are  received  lor  its  discontinuance.  We  give  notice 
Just  bel'ore  the  subscription  expires,  and  further 
notioe  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishimr  his  Journal 
discontinued,  will  piease  drop  us  a  card  at  once; 
otherwise  we  sliail  assume  that  he  wishes  his  Jour- 
nal Continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
who  does  not  liice  this  plan  may  iiave  his  Journal 
stopped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  making  this  re- 
quest when  ordering.  • 

r^nlS!  *®/«f»^Jwho»ecure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  dilteront  postofflces,  «0  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
postofflce,  76  cents  each,  providing  that  the  names 

^^^J^  ^?l  ^^in  t^  ^"^  F^  ®ac*i.  nor  advei- 
Used  for  less  than  $1.00.  In  other  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  his  own  locaUty.  may  retain  26  cents  for 
every  name  talcen  for  $li0;  bi  at  least  half  the 
names,  so  secured  must  be  ne^  and  cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  sen  no  receipt  for  sub- 
ifmSViS.i'".''''®^-  Thechsiig  of  the  date  on  the 
Uttie  label  shows  you  that  the  ^  oney  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  talces  us  th»--  --  '— « weeks  be- 
fore the  date  is  changed  -t^oilb  uc- 

How  to  Send  Honey.  Yon  can  send  money  at  our 
5fi>v  ^,?*  "^^^'^^S'  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
available,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
2i5SU*^K  ^  **  y^^^  ^^  We  pay  no  exchange  (* 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
S?S^*^  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  6r  draft, 
if  not  made  PW^able  to  the  order  of  Tlw  A.  I.  Root 
to  yoi  ^^'^  ^®*        ^^  **  ^*"  ^^®  ^  ^  ^"^^  ^ 

Our  Responsibility;    Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves  responsible  l^r  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  coliinms. 
apptf<Sftion^**^*'*'**"*"    ThesewlUbefurnUhedon 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
-^  tainingto  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  I.  Root,  with  large  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
tnited  by  over  800  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

'*f.**^^-.'^f**'y  ■"<•  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  by 
R*!Ja*^  •^**»  '•y  •xprcss  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  will  club  it  with  Oleanlngs  in  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List. 

We  will  send  Glkanings  with— 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly (81.00)  $1.75 

The  Bee-Keopers'  Review,  mon thly (LOO)     L 75 

American  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .fiO)     L40 

The  CJanadian  Bee  Journal,  monthly (ItOO)     Li5 

Progressive  liee-Koeper,  monthly (  .50)    1-40 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly (1.50)    2.00 

All  of  the  above  journals*. 5.00 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly ($1.00)  tl.80 

American  Gardening,  weekly (1.00)    1-75 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly' (1.00)    LTO 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (1.00)    l-7i 

Farm  Journal,  monthly (  .50)    1.10 

Agricultural  Bpitomist,  monthly. (  .60)    1.20 

Scientific  American,  weekly (8.00)    8.1b 

Ohio  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)     1.75 

Michigan  Farmer,  weekly (l.OO)     L75 

National  Stockman  &  Fnrmer,  weekly. , . .  .(LoO)    2J» 

O'lMn,-^  lii'tiiU-rnaii,  wcekiv (2.50)     3.00 

L-:'hrs'  rr..:.!,^  J.,iirfi;il.ijjn]/jhly (LOO)     L75 

8'  V (L50)     L75 

T     ^ (2.00)    2.00 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  monthly (LOO)    L75 

Fanciers' Monthly (LOOj    L75 

Market  Garden  and  Trucker,  monthly (  .60)    UK 

The  Poultry  World,  monthly (  .50)    L35 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly (  .60)    L35 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly (  .26)    L15 

lAhove  rates  include  ail  po9tage  in  U.  S.  and,  Canada,^ 
o  Hebblew;hite  &  Co.,  (ieorge  St.,  Sidney.  New 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones.  Qoodna,  Queensland,  and 
T.  L.  (Chambers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Glbaninos  at  0  shillings,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


Honey=Labels 

Our  facilities  for  <io- 
ing  all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 

Is  another  one  of  ou  r  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do.  the 
best  of 

Printios:  Facilities, 
Sldlled  WofiuDen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  cuts  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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An    irNFOKTXTNATK    QUARREL    Is  gofog  OD   at 

Flint,  Mich.,  Canadian  bee-keepers  being  in  the 
ring.    Better  part  'em,  Bro.  Hutchinson. 

Experimenter  Taylor's  last  report  shows 
Given  foundation  still  ahead,  but  the  Weed 
much  ahead  of  the  old  kind  of  milled.  [See  ed- 
itorial in  another  column.— Ed.] 

"Pleasant  words  are  as  a  honeycomb, 
sweet  to  the  soul  and  health  to  the  bones.'*— 
Prov.  16:24.  Pity  they're  not  more  generally  in 
use,  considering  how  little  they  cost. 

How  SEASONS  VARY  in  a  short  distance!  J. 
L.  Anderson,  15  miles  from  here,  has  been  get- 
ting crops  during  my  failures,  but  this  year  the 
season  is  poor  with  him  and  good  with  me. 

In  answer  to  that  question  on  p.  603, 1  don't 
think  it  would  pay  at  our  house  to  extract  and 
feed.  But  I  suspect  that  we  make  very  slow 
work  extracting  with  our  old  Peabody  compar- 
ed with  those  who  are  used  to  it.  Every  one  to 
his  own  trade. 

I  WONDER  WHY  friend  Greiner  doesn't  uae  an 
excluder  in  sorting  queens  out  of  swarms  (p. 
674).  Put  a  frame  of  brood  in  a  hive,  an  empty 
hive  over  it,  and  an  excluder  between;  then 
dump  the  swarm  Into  the  upper  hive  and  sift 
out  your  queens. 

My  experience  doesn't  tally  at  all  with 
that  of  friend  Muth,  p.  fiSO.  After  being  stung, 
my  horses  show  an  increased  fear  of  bees.  Per- 
haps if  stung  as  badly  as  his  the  case  would  be 
different,  although  I  had  one  stung  pretty  bad- 
ly.   [Your  experience  is  ours.— Ed.] 

L.  A.  AspiNWALL  gives  in  Review  this  plan 
of  uniting:  Put  the  two  colonies,  one  queenless. 
In  the  same  hive,  with  a  partition  of  double 
Wire  cloth-  between,  both  entrances  facing  the 
same  way.  In  a  few  days  the  queenless  bees 
will  of  their  own  accord  Join  the  others.    I 


know  that  will  work,  for  a  number  of  mine 
have  united  in  much  the  same  way  without  my 
desiring  it.  He  says  bees  of  a  laying  queen 
will  kill  those  of  a  virgin  queen  to  the  last  bee. 

I  don't  know  how  **  What  I  don't  know 
about  bee-keeping.— Dr.  C.  C.  Miller"  got  into 
that  program  on  p.  684,  unless  the  printer's  dev— 
dev— oted  assistant  has  been  copying  from  an 
old  program.  That's  the  essay  I  read  at  the 
North  American  at  Keokuk,  and  it  wouldn't  do 
to  read  it  again  at  Lincoln. 

I  didn't  bristle  up  at  what  was  said  on  p. 
689;  but  a  certain  young  woman  did;  and  she 
said,  **  Just  you  tell  Mr.  Root  we  are  always 
waked  up  here,  and  always  take  care  of  our 
bees."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  left  alone 
with  the  bees  for  more  than  two  weeks  at  be- 
ginning of  harvest,  and  tne  excellent  work  she 
did  at  that  time,  together  with  the  good  care 
they  had  last  year,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
crop  of  honey  they  gave. 

Friend  Getaz  is  right,  I  think,  in  believing 
that  the  use  of  glucose  pulls  down  the  price  of 
honey;  but  I  don't  quite  see  that  the  price  of 
comb  honey  goes  upand  down  with  the  price  of 
glucose.  Look  at  the  Honey  Column.  Did  best 
glucose  drop  2  cents  a  pound  in  Chicago  from 
July  30  to  Aug.  20?  And  has  it  gone  up  in 
Detroit  and  elsewhere?  And  is  best  glucose  5 
cents  more  in  Philadelphia  than  in  Denver  at 
the  present  time?  Its  control  seems  to  be  only 
one  way— always  down  and  never  up. 

Here's  the  skntence  you  couldn't  find  on 
p.  632,  Mr.  Editor:  **  We  separate  the  section  of 
honey  from  the  wood."  Is  there  any  wood  in 
the  **  section  of  honey  "  you  separate  from  the 
wood?  And  you  forgot  to  tell  us  what  you 
would  say  instead  of  saying,  **  We  ate  a  section 
of  honey."  [Surely  there  is  no  wood  in  the  sec- 
tion of  honey,  in  the  sense  I  used  it.  The 
meaning  of  '*  section  "  in  the  sense  as  there  em- 
ployed. Is  a  portion,  or  what  would  be  enough 
to  fill  a  section.  When  you  say,  for  instance, 
you  threw  a  pail  of  water  on  the  fire  you  mean 
not  the  pail  but  the  water.    The  best  answer  I 
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can  give  you  on  the  ase  of  these  terms  is  that 
made  by  A.  Norton,  in  another  column.— E2d.] 

Hastt  8AT8  in  Review  that  no  swarming 
without  drones  is  probably  all  in  imagination. 
Worst  swarming  he  ever  had  was  when  he  tried 
▼ery  hard  and  persistently  to  suppress  drones 
in  most  of  his  colonies.  [The  statement  that 
bees  will  not  swarm  without  drones  does  not 
begin  to  be  supported  by  recent  reports;  while 
we  may  set  it  down  as  an  almost  invariable 
rule  that  they  will  not  leave  the  hive  without 
a  queen,  the  reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
drones  have  very  little  influence  one  way  or 
the  other.— Ed.} 

I OOMMBNOBD  to  read  to  my  wife  that  kink 
on  p.  683  about  managing  hot  wax  when  spilled. 
She  stopped  me  short  by  saying  with  an  em- 
phatic shake  of  her  head.  '*  We're  not  going  to 
have  any  spilled  wax."  I  could  not  deny  that 
her  plan  was  a  good  one  too.  [Your  wife's  de- 
termination is  quite  right  But  you  know, 
doctor, 

The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley. 

Something  may  happen  some  time  in  all  well- 
regulated  homes  when  the  wax  vHll  get  spilled 
on  the  floor.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  what 
to  do  then.— E2d.] 

E.  L.  Taylor,  in  his  report  in  Review,  says  If  * 
bees  have  a  foundation  they  prefer,  they  show 
that  preference  plainly  only  up  to  a  certain 
point.  After  the  preferred  sort  reaches  that 
point  they  hold  back  and  let  the  poor  sort  part- 
ly catch  up.  That  point  is  reached  in  sections 
measuring  9  to  the  foot.  As  that  is  a  trifle  less 
than  1^  from  center  to  center,  it  must  be  with- 
out separators,  and  that  means  sections  about 
lA  wide  with  separators.  Query.— Win  bees 
store  more  honey  In  a  season  in  sections  1^^ 
wide  than  in  wider  ones  ?  [The  tendency,  I  be- 
lieve, with  bee  keepers  all  over  the  country  is 
strongly  toward  narrower  sections— not  because 
bees  show  any  particular  preference  for  them, 
but  because  the  market  seems  to  demand  them. 
In  Canada  the  standard  is  IX;  and  our  own 
trade  shows  that  there  is  more  and  more  de- 
mand for  the  narrower  sections.— Ed.] 

"A  NAIL-HEAD  Is  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  catch  In  the  wire  cloth  of  the 
extractor."  Thus  the  editor,  p.  667,  on  wire 
nails  for  spacers.  But  what's  that  tome?  I 
don't  want  my  brood-frames  to  go  into  an  ex- 
tractor, and  I  protest  against  being  obliged  to 
use  what  doesn't  suit  me,  just  to  accommodate 
manufacturers  who  want  comb  honey  men  to 
use  the  same  supplies  as  extractlng-men.  Still, 
it  wouldn't  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  make  the 
extractor  fit  the  nail-heads.  [But,  doctor,  you 
can  not  tell  positively  that  you  may  nev^r  want 
to  produce  extracted  honey.  And,  again,  sup- 
pose you  are  to  adopt  wire- nail  spacers.  These 
spacers  might  require  a  special  kind  of  top- bar 


or  frame  different  from  what  the  great  mass  of 
bee-keepers  would  require.  Then  you  would 
have  to  pay  an  extra  price  because  the  staff 
would  be  irregular.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  certain  frame  or  hive  will  accommo- 
date manufacturers,  but  whether  It  will  ac- 
commodate a  bee-keeper  now  producing  comb 
honey  exclusively,  but  who  may  in  the  future 
desire  to  produce  extracted.— Ed.] 

If  bottom-bars  ^'inch  wide  will  secure 
combs  built  clear  down  every  time  without 
having  the  foundation  touch  the  bottom-bar, 
or  if  any  other  width  will  do  it,  then  that's  the 
right  width  for  bottom-bars.  I've  had  thou- 
sands of  bottom-bars  ^  and  3^  wider  than  K« 
and  the  bees  always  leave  a  space  over  them, 
and  I'm  a  little  afraid  5i  wouldn't  do  much  bet- 
ter. I  can  get  combs  built  down  to  the  bottom- 
bars  by  having  foundation  touch  the  bottom- 
bar,  but  I'd  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble. 
[A  width  of  ^  inch  is  a  compromise  between  j 
the  very  narrow  and  the  wide  bottom-bar.  The 
objection  to  a  wide  one  is  that,  when  the  hive 
is  tilted  bottom  up,  Its  condition  can  not  be  as 
readily  diagnosed  as  when  narrower  bars  are 
used.  Very  many  times  I  judge  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  colony  by  tilting  it  up  from  its  bottom- 
board  and  peering  under.  Then,  too,  I  think 
the  bees  do  build  down  better  to  the  narrower 
bar.  The  best  way  I  know  of  to  get  combs 
clear  down  is  to  key  up  the  Hoffman  frames, 
turn  the  hive  upside  down,  and  leave  it  that 
way  long  enough  for  the  bees  to  build  the  combs 
up  to  the  bottom -bars  now  on  top.— Ed.] 
G"I  FIND  THAT  the  ?  houey-bee  becomes  ac- 
quainted and  familiar  with  the  bee-keeper  who 
walks  among  the  hives,"  says  L.  A.  Asplnwall 
In  Review.  I'm  not  skeptical  about  that  as  I 
used  to  be.  Lately  I've  been  experimenting  In 
comb-building,  visiting  the  hive  several  times 
a  day.  I  used  the  crossest  colony  In  the  apiary, 
Punic  half-bloods.  Finally  I  could  open  up  the 
hive  bare-headed,  without  smoke,  after  a  rain, 
when  bees  were  doing  nothing,  and  not  get  a 
sting.  The  question  remains.  Do  those  bees 
know  me  from  any  one  else  ?  [I  do  not  think 
those  bees  know  Mr.  Aspinwall  any  better  than 
they  do  any  one  else;  but  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  disturbance.  We  have  a  path 
from  the  factory  to  our  barn,  right  through 
the  middle  of  our  apiary.  This  path  runs  di- 
rectly in  front  of  and  close  to  quite  a  number  of 
entrances.  The  bees  of  all  these  colonies  have 
become  accustomed  to  large  moving  objects 
passing  by,  and  rarely  If  ever  pay  any  atten- 
tion ;  but  colonies  remote  from  this  path  or  any 
other  roadway.  I  notice,  do  not  take  so  kindly 
to  a  person  brushing  by  the  entrance. 

I  notice  when  I  go  a  hunting  (this  is  oar 
squirrel  season)  that  the  least  noise  made  by 
the  cracking  of  a  twig  or  the  crumpling  of  the 
leaves  on  the  part  of  a  human  being  causes  the 
squirrels  to  start  and  seek  their  hiding-places; 
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but  whenever  horses  or  cattle  pass  through  the 
woods  they  pay  no  attention.i^They  know  the 
cattle  are  not  after  them  with  a  gun,  and  have 
become  accustomed  to^seelng  them.  A  year 
ago  or  so,  when  I  was  in  poor  health,  the  doc- 
tor said  I. might  eat «meadowlarks.KI  always 
noticed  I  could  get  quite  near  them  along  the 
roadways,  especially  if  driving  In  a  buggy;  but 
whenever  I  went  out  Into  the  field  with  a  gun 
they  kept  me  at  a  good  big  respectful  distance. 
I  give  these  instances  to  show  that  dumb  ani- 
mals as  well  as  Insects  will  tolerate  andj^allow 
things  they  are  accustomed  to  when  they  will 
not  brook  things  that  are  unusual.— Ed.] 


BBB8  AHB  GEAPB8. 


PUTTINO  THBK  TO  THE  TEST. 

By  Chauncey  Reynolds. 

Aug.  31st  a  near  neighbor  came  to  me  and 
told  me  my  bees  were  carrying  all  of  his  grapes 
off;  so  I  went  over  Into  his  grape-arbor,  and, 
sure  enough,  the  bees  were  there  in  large  num- 
bers. But  I  told  him  I  was  confident  that  the 
bees  did  not  at  first  break  the  skin  of  the  grape. 
Of  course,  I  was  poohpoohed.  He  would  believe 
no  such  thing.  I  told  him  he  would,  upon  in- 
vestigation, find  either  sparrows,  wasps,  or 
something,  first  punctured  the  skin  of  the  fruit; 
then  the  bees,  as  would  be  natural,  would  gath- 
er the  juices  going  to  waste.  To  further  Illus- 
trate to  him  that  bees  would  not  first  break  the 
skin  of  the  grape,  I  selected  a  large  bunch  of 
them  from  which  there  had  not  been  one  grape 
broken  off,  nor  had  the  skin  of  any  grape  been 
broken.  I  told  him  to  come  with  me,  as  I  was 
going  to  lay  that  bunch  of  grapes  directly ^on 
top  of  the  frames  in  a  colony  of  bees,  and  I 
would  leave  them  there  48  hours,  and  then  I 
wanted  him  to  come  and  see  me  take  the  grapee 
out  of  the  hive.al  said  I  thought  he  would  find 
the  bunch  as  sound  as  when  put  in.  Of  course, 
he  said  I  would  never  find  a  grape.  I  did  ex- 
actly as  above  stated;  but  let  me  first  tell  you 
that  I  did  have  some  misgivings,  as  nearly 
every  grape  on  the  bunch  had  in  one  spot  on 
them  a  slight  scab,  looking  to  me  as  though  at 
some  time  the  grapes  had  been  stung  by  some- 
thing, and  had  healed  over,  and  I  was  afraid 
the  bees  might  work  through  the  old  holes  in 
the  grapes.  But,  no!  In  48  hours  I  took  the 
grapes  out,  when  I  found  not  a  single  grape  had 
been  broken.  On  some  of  the  grapes  the  bees 
had  put  propolis,  and  some  were  stuck  fast  to 
the  frames,  so  we  had  quite  a  little  job  to  get 
them  off;  but,  as  I  said,  not  one  single  grape 
was  broken  in  the  least.  When  I  first  laid  the 
iprapes  In  the  hive,  there  being  no  sections  on 
the  hive,  and  It  being  hot  weather,  there  was 
no  cushion  on  top  of  the  frames;  but  the  bees, 
when  the  grapes  were  first  laid  on  them,  crawl- 


ed all  over  the  grapes,  so  you  would  have 
thought  the  grapes  would  have  been  all  con- 
sumed in  no  time.  In  20  minutes  I  glanced  into 
the  hive,  and  there  was  not  a  bee  on  the  grapes; 
and  at  no  time  after  did  I  see  a  bee  taking  any 
notice  of  the  grapes  at  all.  I  am  now  still  fur- 
ther than  ever  convinced  that  bees  must  have 
^e  holes  first  bored  in  fruit  before  they  can  get 
any  thing  to  eat. 
Fremont,  O.,  Sept.  3. 


BBSS  A  BENEFIT  TO  THE  OBAPE-GBOWEB,  AND 
HOW. 

I  have  over  150  colonies  of  bees,  and  raise 
grapes  by  the  ton,  and  about  all  the  different 
kinds.  I  do  not  think  my  bees  have  ever  dam- 
aged me  a  penny  so  iar,  and  I  have  kept  them 
18  years,  and  have  had  a  bearing  vineyard  for  6 
years,  and  the  bees  never  work  on  a  grape  un- 
less it  is  punctured  or  has  bursted,  and  then  it 
will  begin  to  ferment  inside  of  48  hours,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  is  then  unfit  to  eat,  for 
then  the  juice  will  begin  to  run  down  soon  on 
the  other  grapes,  and  smear  the  bunch  all  be- 
low the  bursted  or  soured  grapes;  and  there  is 
where  the  bees  come  in  with  their  help— that 
is,  in  cleaning  the  punctured  or  bursted  berries 
before  they  begin  to  ferment;  and  instead  of 
their  doing  harm  they  are  an  actual  benefit  to 
the  grape-grower.  To  illustrate:  Several  years 
ago  while  at  the  Columbus,  O.,  fair,  Dr.  A.  B . 
Mason  and  I  were  talking  about  this  very 
thing,  and  he  gave  me  an  Instance  that  he  was 
personally  cognizant  of,  where  a  grape-grower 
complained  to  a  bee-keeper  about  the  damage 
his  bees  were  doing,  and  was  makinir  a  great 
fuss  about  it  until  the  man  finally  moved  away 
with  his  bees,  and  then  he  saw  he  was  mlstak- 
en^^and  he  was  now  positive  the  bees  were 
worth  at  least  $100  per  year  to  him  in  getting 
r'lH'of  the  bursted  and  punctured  berries  on  the 
bunch,  and  saved  his  bunches  of  grapes  from 
having  a  mussy,  smeary  Cappearance  where 
some  of  tue  berries  had  fermented;  so  I  think 
if^ny  one  will  thoroughly  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, the  bees  will  be  acquitted  so  far  as  damag- 
ing grapes  Is  concerned. 

BEES  AND  PEACHES. 

When  It]  comes  to  damaging  peaches,  I  can 
not  yet  be  so  positive,  as  my  several  hundred 
trees  have  not  yet  begun  to  bear;  but  one  of  my 
neighbors  is  already  claiming  a  damage  of  $150 
to  his  peach  crop  by  my  bees;  but  as  I  did  not 
get  a  dollar's  worth  of  honey*  this  year,  the 
claim  is  a  pretty  heavy  one  to  m^et  under  the 
circumstances.  He  is  very  positive  the  bees 
did  the  entire  damage,  while  I  maintain  that 
the  fruit  was  certainly  imperfect,  or  in  a  state 
of  decay;  but  as  to  that,  I  am  not  positive;  but 
if  the  bees  have  actually  damaged  him  to 
the  amount  claimed,  rather  than  permit 
such  a  condition  I  shall  nave  to  quit  the  bee- 
business;  for  if  I  move  them  I  shall  get  near 
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some  one  else  who  has  a  peach-orchard,  and 
then  It  will  be  the  same  complaint. 

Geo.  W.  Lawson. 
Centreville,  O.,  Sept.  3. 


BKES  CAN    PUNCTURE   GBAPE8,  BUT  DON'T. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  there  is  to  the  theory 
is  this:  There  is  no  bee-keeper  of  practical 
experience  but  knows  that  bees  can  cut  away 
comb  to  remove  old  pollen,  miller-moths«  etc.; 
also  cut  holes  through  burlap,  sheeting,  or  even 
enamel  cloth,  over  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
even  nibble  the  edge  off  a  thin  strip  of  wood 
inserted  in  the  entrance.  Well,  now,  if  they  do 
all  this  (which  no  one  Will  deny),  why  can't 
they  puncture  the  skin  of  a  grape?  I  for  one 
say  they  can  do  it,  and,  if  so  inclined,  could  cut 
the  skiu  entirely  off;  but  right  here  is  the 
secret:  They  naturally  lack  that  inclination, 
Just  as  much  as  they  naturally  lack  the  incli- 
nation to  sting  when  at  work  in  a  clover-field 
or  linden  forest.  If  this  were  not  true,  what  is 
there  to  hinder  them  from  puncturing  the  hon- 
ey-cells of  red-clover  blossoms,  and  even  many 
other  honey -secreting  flowers,  some  of  which 
are  accessible  to  nothing  but  the  long  bill  of 
the  hummingbird?  There  is  no  question  but 
that,  in  every  instance  where  bees  have  worked 
on  grapes,  the  fruit  has  burst  its  skin  from 
some  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  else  the 
puncturing  has  been  done  by  yellow-Jackets, 
wasps,  or  birds;  for  I  am  confident  that  bees 
would  starve  before  they  would  think  of  secur- 
ing sweets  in  such  a  manner.         Elias  Fox. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Sept.  7. 


BEES  ON  GRAPES  AND  OTHER  PRUIT. 

I  am  very  sure  bees  do  not  damage  grapes.  I 
have  had  K  acre  of  the  soft  Early  Turner  rasp- 
berry, which  bees  do  work  on,  but  not  till  over- 
ripe. They  never  touch  them  till  too  soft  to  be 
very  useful.  I  have  raised  them  seven  years,  so 
have  tested  that.  I  have  also  two  large  Black - 
heart  cherries,  which  are  sure  to  crack  after  a 
heavy  rain;  then  the  bees  are  very  attentive 
to  the  Juice,  but  never  do  they  molest  a  sound 
cherry!  The  skin  of  these  is  much  tenderer 
and  softer  than  a  grape-skin.  It's  not  the 
nature  of  bees  to  eat  open  such  fruits.  Honey 
is  what  they  are  for  (to  suck).  I  have  grapes, 
but  I  never  saw  bees  on  them  unless  on  some 
that  got  torn  or  mashed  somehow.  Just  so 
with  apples.  Who  ever  saw  a  bee  working  on  an 
apple?  But  they  will  sip  up  the  Juice  in  a 
small  way.  Oh,  no!  the  rain  cracked  the 
grapes.  It  has  cracked  some  of  my  plums  re- 
cently. Bees  are  busy  on  goldeurod,  but  they 
will  no  doubt  be  about  the  plums  unless  gath- 
ered soon.  E.  P.  Churchilx,. 

Hallowell,  Me.,  Sept.  11. 


fit  for  use  after  they  crack  open  or  burst?  I 
think  the  very  heavy  rainfalls  caused  ours  to 
burst,  and  they  would  sour  in  a  few  hours; 
hence  I  can  not  see  how  the  bees  could  have 
damaged  them  much.  J.  T.  Van  Petten. 
Linn,  Kan.,  Sept.  14. 

[Friend  V.,  I  think  you  are  rlghu  After 
what  appeared  in  Gleanings,  to  which  yon 
allude,  I  noticed  one  Sunday  afternoon  a  few 
bees  buzzing  about  our  Delaware  grapes  over 
the  porch.  The  grapes  were  burst  open,  and  the 
sweet  Juice  was  right  in  sight  It  was  not 
soured  at  all,  for  I  ate  some  of  the  bursted  ones, 
and  they  were  curing  something  like  raisins.  I 
presume  the  reason  why  there  were  no  more 
bees  was  because  they  were  getting  stores 
somewhere  else.  Some  of  the  grapes  had  evi- 
dently burst  a  little  before,  for  they  were  per- 
fectly dried  up.  I  directed  Mrs.  Root's  atten- 
tion to  the  bees,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  seen 
bees  on  the  Delawares  before  this  season.  She 
said  she  had  not,  and  wa%  sure  there  was  not 
a  bee  on  them  the  day  before,  for  she  had 
noticed  the  grapes  particularly.  As  ihe  matter 
had  been  up  in  the  Journal  I  exau  ined  the 
bunches  very  carefully.  A  good  manv  grapes 
that  seem  sound,  when  examined  closely  show- 
ed a  little  depression,  say  the  size  of  a  pinhead. 
Others  had  this  depression  larger,  and  so  on. 
Now,  when  the  smallest  depression  was  visible, 
the  Italians  were  able  to  push  their  tongues 
down  into  It,  and  get  the  Juice.  To  a  careless 
observer  it  would  appear  that  the  bees  made  a 
hole  in  a  perfectly  sound  grape.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  They  could  not  do  it.  It  may  be 
urged  that  ihe  bees  damage  the  appearance  of 
the  grapes  any  way.  Ye<.  they  do;  but  the 
grapes  that  they  injure  would  have  been  worth- 
less in  24  hours  more,  any  way.  The  grapes 
were  fully  ripe— dead  ripe— and  had  been  so  for 
many  davs.  Had  they  been  gathered  and  sold, 
or  packed  away,  there  would  nave  been  no  loss 
from  the  bees,  nor  this  peculiar  breaking  open. 
Where  the  vine  of  some  sweet  variety  of  grapes 
is  covered  with  berries  in  the  condition  men- 
tioned, during  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  the  bees 
would  no  doubt  cover  the  bunches  in  swarms; 
and  as  fast  as  a  single  berry  approached  this 
breaking  stage,  bees  would  suck  out  all  the 
Juice;  and  almost  every  penK)n  who  might  see 
it  would  say  the  bees  destroyed  the  crop,  where- 
as the  bees  used  only  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  worth  very  little,  or  good  for  nothing 
at  all.  Now.  after  many  years  of  observation  I 
am  satisfied  that  bees  Injure  grapes  thus  far 
and  no  more.  In  California,  where  they  make 
a  practice  of  curing  grapes  for  raisins,  the  case 
may  be  different— A.  I.  E.J 


PEDDLIHG  HOKBT. 

THE  ART  OF  GETTING  PEOPLE  TO  BUY. 


BKES  AND  GRAPES. 

In  regard  to  bees  ifljuring  grapes  (p.  647)  I 
will  ask  the  question  how  long  grapes  will  be 


By  F.  A.  StieU. 

I  have  found  from  experience  that  much 
more  honey,  especially  extracted,  can  be  sold 
by  going  from  house  to  house,  and  allowing  the 
people  to  sample  the  honey,  than  will  be  sold 
when  left  with  the  grocers  on  sale.  Getting 
people  to  sample  the  honey  goes  quite  a  way 
in  the  making  of  a  sale  or  sales.  Even  if  some 
desire  to  buy  honey  they  forget  it  when  in  town 
trading,  and  so  perhaps  go  without  it  for  some 
time.  When  I  desire  to  peddle  honey  I  pat  a 
little  comb  honey  up  in  crates  holding  four. 
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eight,  or  twelve  boxes  each.  The  extracted  I 
DOW  put  up  Id  10-lb.  caos,  mostly;  bot  a  few 
fiye-pouods  are  put  Id  so  that,  if  a  sale  of  a  10- 
Ib.  caD  cao  Dot  be  Diade,  the  5-1  b.  cau  may  be 
Just  what  Is  wauted  by  a  customer. 

A  quaotlty  of  hoDey  Id  the  differeDt  packages 
Is  loaded  iDto  my  buggy,  aud  the  start  Is  made. 
I  meet  Mr.  A.,  who  lives  about  three  miles 
from  my  home.  I  stop,  take  a  caa  of  honey, 
and  looseD  the  screw-cap,  aDd  he  samples  It.  I 
tell  him  I  am  out  selllug,  aad  ask  him  If  he 
doesD't  waDt  a  caD.  The  cao  is  bought  and 
paid  for,  aDd  we  drive  od. 

I  stop  at  the  Dext  house,  take  Id  a  can,  aDd 
iDQuire  If  they  are  DOt  ready  for  more  hoDey.  I 
am  told  that  they  yet  have  some  of  my  honey 
OD  haDd.  I  bid  them  good-day,  aDd  drive  to 
the  next  place,  at  which  I  have  sold  hooey  for 
many  years.  A  sale  of  ODe  10* lb.  caD  Is  made. 
We  chat  a  little  while,  aod  I  take  my  leave. 

The  next  call  is  made.  Mrs.  D.  does  not  de- 
sire to  buy,  but  desires  me  to  learn  of  Mr.  D.  as 
to  the  purchase,  as  he  is  from  home.  A  few 
days  later  I  see  him,  and  he  takes  a  caD  of  10 
lbs.  I  Dext  see  Mr.  E.,  have  him  sample  my 
hoDoy,  aDd  he  takes  a  caD.  I  Dext  ask  Mr.  F. 
to  sample  my  hoDey.  He  does  so.  I  ask  if  he 
would  DOt  like  a  caD  of  10  lbs.  He  buys,  aud  I 
deliver  the  can  at  his  house.  After  a  pleasaot 
good-momlng  I  state  that  Mr.  F.  bought  a 
can  of  honey  of  me  which  I  deliver.  Mrs.  F.  is 
surprised,  and  says  that  she  doesn't  care  much 
for  honey,  and  her  husband  would  have  it  to 
eat,  and  states  they  had  some  comb  honey  on 
hand,  but  did  not  eat  any  of  It,  and  she  had 
thrown  it  out.  Some  ten  days  later  I  saw  Mr. 
F.,  and  asked  how  the  honey  was  going,  and  I 
stated  what  his  wife  had  said.  He  laughed 
and  said  that  she  seemed  to  manage  her  share 
all  right  at  least.  He  engaged  the  second  can, 
to  be  brought  later.  In  due  time  It  was  de- 
livered. Mrs.  F.  said  that  she  liked  that  honey 
well,  and  thought  it  very  nice,  and  made  no 
protest  this  time.  The  honey,  I  will  say,  was 
well  ripened  and  very  thick. 

There  Is  very  much  In  properly  caring  for 
honey  after  its  removal  from  the  hives. 

I  next  see  Mr.  G  ;  get  him  to  sample  my  hon- 
ey, and  I  sell  him  a  101b.  can. 

Mr.  H.  is  next  seen.  My  honey  is  sampled, 
but  he  would  wish  only  5  lbs.,  and  I  sell  him  a 
5-lb.  can. 

I  next  call  at  the  home  of  Mr.  I.  Mrs.  I. 
samples  the  honey,  and  is  pleased  with  it;  In- 
quires If  I  have  5-lb.  cans,  stating  that  she 
would  not  care  to  buy  so  much  as  10  lbs.  I  In- 
form her  that  I  have  a  few  of  the  5-1  b.  cans, 
and  will-  get  one  from  the  buggy.  I  do  so,  and 
receive  pay  for  it.  The  price  is  10  cts.  per  lb. 
for  all  extracted  honey  retailed. 

Then  two  or  three  calls  are  made  and  no  sales 
effected.  The  next  sale  made  is  of  comb  honey, 
that  being  preferred.    I  make  the  effort  to  sell 


10  lbs.  at  each  sale,  hence  take  the  cans  of  that 
size  when  making  my  calls.  Having  the  small- 
er cans,  and  some  comb  honey,  I  am  prepared 
to  suit  the  wish  of  all  as  to  quantity.  Very 
seldom  do  any  wish  less  than  5  lbs.;  but  If  any 
will  not  use  that  amount  I  sell  them  23^  or  3  lbs. 
A  honey-leaflet  Is  left  with  any  new  customers, 
which  Is  helpful. 
Mllledgevllle.lll. 

THS  PBE8EHT  STATUS  OF  BBB-KSBPIHG  IH 
CUBA. 

A    FEW    INTERESTING    STATISTICS    REOABDIN6 

ITS  resources;  the  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR 

ANI>  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CUBAN 

INDUSTRY. 

By  F.  O.  Somerford, 

Not  seeing  any  thing  in  Gleanings  from 
Cuba  for  a  very  long  time,  I've  concluded  to 
take  upon  myself  the  task  of  breaking  the 
silence.  The  war  here  has  become  so  penetrat- 
iDg  that  the  bee  business,  together  with  all 
others.  Is  feeling  the  effect;  and  I  might  say 
the  honey  industry  Is  almost  extinguished. 
Only  the  bee-keepers  near  Havana  can  boast 
of  tranquility,  and  even  here  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  contending  parties  much  oftener 
than  we  desire  to;  while  In  the  Interior  all  of 
the  apiaries  have  been  abandoned— in  some 
instances  being  destroyed,  in  others  still  re- 
maining intact;  but  as  all  In  those  districts 
have  been  compelled  to  move  into  the  cities,  by 
orders  from  the  Captain  General,  It  is  danger- 
ous to  be  caught  in  such  places.  Even  we  who 
live  near  Havana  can  remain  at  our  posts  only 
by  securing  passes  every  eight  days.  In  the 
province  of  Havana  there  are  still  13  movable- 
comb  apiaries,  containing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2000  colonies.  Three  of  these  belong  to  Dr. 
James  Warner;  two  to  Dussaq  &  Co.  (French- 
men), and  the  remainder  to  Cubans— or  native 
residents.  The  annual  product  from  these  api- 
aries amounts  to  from  50  to  100  tons  of  extract- 
ed honey,  with  only  a  few  pounds  of  section 
honey. 

During  the  last  four  years,  six  apiaries,  con- 
taining about  1200  colonies,  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  foul  brood— two  of  these  belonging  to  my 
brother,  W.  W.  Somerford;  one  to  Dr.  James 
Warner,  one  to  Mr.  F.  H.  de  Beche,  the  French 
consul  of  Haiti;  the  other  two  belonged  to 
natives.  As  no  foul  brood  now  exists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Havana,  we  all  hope  It  has  gone  to 
stay. 

In  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  near  Clenfue- 
gos,  there  Is  an  apiary  (movable  comb)  contain- 
ing 1200  hives  belonging  to  Dr.  Vietta.  As  It  is 
some  way  from  the  city,  I've  been  told  that  it 
has  been  abandoned  for  several  months,  owing 
to  the  insurrection. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  Island,  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  are  several  more  apiaries,  the  largest 
belonging  to  Dr.  Guimara.    All  of  the  movable- 
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comb  apiaries  on  the  island  have  been  intro- 
duced, directly  or  indirectly,  by  Americans. 
Besides  the  movable- comb  apiaries  in  Cuba, 
there  are  box-hive  ranches  scattered  all  over 
the  island,  some  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
1000  hives.  This,  though,  is  the  exception 
instead  of  the  general  average,  as  that  runs 
more  approximately  between  25  and  135  colo- 
nies. These  box-hive  apiaries  yield  upon  an 
average  about  25  lbs.  per  colony.  The  wax 
product  frequently  exceeds  that  of  honey  in 
money  value. 

BBITISH  CONSUL  OENEBAL*S  BEPOBT. 

This  ''  Report  '*  for  1892  (which  was  a  good 
honey  year)  places  the  exported  honey  for  that 
year  at  259  hogsheads  (each  holding  about  100 
gallons  net),  valued  at  about  $90,360.  France 
bought  1146  hogsheads;  Germany,  653;  the 
United  States,  254. c The  remainder  found  pur- 
chasers in  Holland,  BeIgium,tSpain,  and  the 
Canary  Islands. r^  According  to  the  above  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  France  buys  more  than 
half  of  the  Cuban  honey.  Since  1892  France 
has  become  a  still  heavier  (•  purchaser.  The 
wax  product  the  same  year  amounted  to  13,057 
arrobas  (25  Ibs.^per  arroba),  valued  at  $97,927.50, 
or  more  than  17000  greater  than  the  value  of 
honey  produced,  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands 
being  by;  far  the  largest  purchasers,  as  they 
bought  8967  arrobas;  the  United  States  was 
next  in  the  list  of  purchasers,  taking  2486  ar- 
robas; France  bought  1492  arrobas.  The  re- 
maining 112  found  purchasers  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Central  America. ; 

PLOBAL- VEGETATION.  II 

On  leaving  Havana  in  the  winter  months 
(from  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15),  and  taking  a  route 
for  the  country,  one  is  astonished  at  the  thou- 
sands of  little  belMIke  flowers  growing  upon 
the  hedges  and  highways.  The  number  of 
these  flowers  increases  as  one  gets  further  away 
from  close  cultivation  of  the  soil.nit  does  not 
take  a  close  observer,  either,  to  tell  that  bees 
are  just  roaring  on  these  little  white  morning- 
glory-like  blossoms.  These  blossoms  are  the 
bee-keepers' bonanza  in  Cuba.  Without  th^m 
bee-keeping  here  would  soon  vanish  into  the 
distance.  Nature,  though,  has  been  kind  to 
the  honey  Industry  here  so  far.  Everywhere 
one  goes  he  finds  an  unoccupied  location  for  an 
apiary;  that  is,  ample  pasturage  for  one  during 
the  dearth  season  (from  April  to  November). 
The  royal- palm  blossom  is  the  bee-keeper^s 
greatest  friend,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Havana.  Down  west  of  here  in  the  province  of 
PInar  del  Rio,  there  are  many  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  There  the  bee-keeper  has 
the  advantages  of  two  honey-flows  during  a 
year;  but  as  there  are  poor  shipping  facilities, 
the  bees  are  generally  managed  so  as  to  secure 
as  much  wax  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  such  expensive  hauling. 

Going  east  as  far  as  the  province  of  Santiago 


de  Cuba  one  finds  another  change  in  the  floral 
family.  Here  the  campanula  (bell-flower)  van- 
ishes entirely,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  sev- 
eral large  and  valuable  trees  (for  Umber),  which 
yield  honey.  Among  the  best  honey- prod ucen 
one  finds  the  Veria,  the  quebra-hacha  (ax- 
breaker),  so  named  for  its  hardness,  and  the 
yaguey,  all  of  these  blooming  in  the  summer 
months,  the  honey  season  there  being  from 
August  until  December.  However,  from  what 
information  I  have  at  hand  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Pinar  del  Rio  are  far  superior  to  this 
province  (Havana)  and  Matanzas  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey. 

THB  FUTUBB  OF  THE  CUBAN  UONBT  DHPUSTBY. 

o  If  this  war  closes  (and  we  all  believe  it  will 
some  day),  and  a  radical  change  is  made  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  the  hooey 
industry  in  Cuba  will  doubtless  recelv(>  an  im- 
petus that  will  make  the  business  beti^r  known 
and  appreciated.  As  it  is,  the  taxes  paid  in 
Cuba  amount  to  over  116.00  per  capita,  while  in 
the  United  States  we  pay  only  a  little  over  16.00. 
But  what  Is  dreaded  most  here  is,  that,  when 
this  war  Is  ended,  there  will  be  nothing  left  but 
ash-heaps,  and  the  soil  of  what  was  once  beau- 
tiful and  inviting. 
Punta  Brava  de  Guatao,  Cuba,  Aug.  1. 


THB  GAB1I8  AVB  OTHBB  CLOSED  BVB-FRAMB 
HIVB8. 

BEVBRSIBLE  FBAMBS;  BOW  TO  WINTEB  ITU- 
CLEI,  ETC. 


Dr.  C.  C.  JIfiWer:— Referring  to  the  Gabns 
hive,  as  Illustrated  in  6lban£NG8  for  March 
1st,  1896,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  many  features 
to  recommend  it: 

.  Its   cheapness,    the    closed-end    standing 
frames  constituting  two  of  the  sides  of  thehiv& 

2.  Its; adaptability  to  expansion  and  coolrac- 
tion. 

3.  The  frames  are  reversible. 

1.  Would  you  pleats  comment  on  this  hive, 
and  state  what  the  result  would  be  of  reversing 
the  end  comb  when  full  of  honey,  and  placing 
it  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  during  a  mod- 
erate honey -fiow  ?  Would  the  honey  be  carried 
above  and  placed  in  the  super? 

2.  What  plan  would  you  recommend  for  the 
preservation  of  two  nuclei  of,  say,  four  Lang- 
stroth  frames  each,  during  the  winter,  it  being 
desired  to  keep  the  queens  in  readiness  to  re- 
place any  that  are  lost  in  early  spring? 

3.  Do  you  think  well  of  the  scheme  of  breed- 
ing up  in  10  frames  and  contracting  to  8  when  the 
super  is  put  on  ?    Will  it  not  induce  swarming? 

4.  Is  it  not  a  good  idea  to  make  the  founda- 
tion for  sections  drone-cell  size? 

5.  Has  the  patent  on  the  Heddon  hive  ex- 
pired ? 

6.  Please  give  us  your  experience  with  tlie 
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S-frame  Dovetailed,  using  two  bodies  or  16 
frames. 

7»  Yoa  will  notice  in  tlie  illnstration  of  the 
Gabns  hive  that  the  frames  are  parallel  with 
the  front  instead  of,  as  is  osual,  at  right  angles 
with  the  front.  Is  this  any  disadvantage?  and 
If  so,  why  ? 

Ben  Avon,  Pa.,  Aug.  19.  H.  P.  Joslin. 

I  can  hardly  add  much  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  editor  on  the  Gabns  hive.  Mr. 
Gabus  has  strongly  set  forth  its  advantages, 
and  if,  as  he  says,  *'  It  has  all  the  advantages 
of  both  the  box  hive  and  the  movable-frame 
hive,'*  then  certainly  it  is  the  hive  for  all  to 
adopt.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  not 
been  adopted  by  all,  nor  even  by  a  majority  of 
bee-keepers,  for  practically  the  same  hive  has 
been  before  the  public  for  many  years.  The 
main  point  of  difference  between  this  hive  and 
its  predecessors  is,  that  in  this  hive  the  bolt 
goes  through  the  ^  holes  in  the  end- bars.  A 
variation  of  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  3^-inch  bolt  to  enter.  It  re- 
quires nicer  workmanship  than  I  have  general- 
ly seen  in  bee-hives  to  have  no  variations  of  ^ 
of  an  inch.  Supposing,  however,  all  goes  to- 
gether 80 ugly  when  new  and  empty,  there  is 
some  liability  to  change  through  the  course  of 
time;  and  with  a  cross  lot  of  bees  boiling  out  at 
the  open  joints  it  might  take  more  time  and 
care  than  desirable  to  get  the  bolt  through. 

Considering  the  lifetime  of  a  bee-hive,  the 
difference  in  expense  is  not  a  very  great  mat- 
ter; and  while  one  with  long  experience  may 
bi^ndle  the  frames  of  such  hives  readily,  others 
will  find  It  much  easier  to  have  hanging  frames 
with  some  sort  of  automatic  spacing  by  which 
every  frame  will  easily  take  its  proper  place. 

I  don*t  know  just  how  much  value  is  nowa- 
days attached  to  this  matter  of  reversing  the 
frames;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  said  about 
it,  and  I  suspect  that  some  who  formerly  prac- 
ticed it  have  given  It  up.  The  claim  that,  by 
reverifing,  swarming  could  be  prevented,  seems 
to  have  no  solid  foundation;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  reversing  has  value  for  the  sake  of  getting 
combs  built  solidly  to  both  top  and  bottom  bars. 
There  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  to  break  up  the  house- 
keeping arrangements  of  the  bees  by  turning 
their  rooms  upside  down.  I  know  there  were 
reversible  frames  In  use  at  Medina,  and  per- 
haps the  editor  will  kindly  tell  us  whether  they 
are  now  used  more  or  less  than  formerly. 

If  the  end  comb  were  filled  witn  sealed  honey, 
and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  I 
think  reversing  would  not  make  the  slightest 
difference.  If  the  comb  were  partly  filled  or 
I>artly  sealed,  then  reversing  might  make  a 
difference.  Whether  partly  or  wholly  filled,  if 
such  frame  were  put  in  the  center  the  honey 
would  sometimes  be  carried  up  into  the  supers 
and  sometimes  not— oftener  not,  in  my  own  ex- 


perience. One  year,  during  the  honey  harvest, 
I  pnt  empty  combs  into  the  center  of  many 
hives,  and  almost  invariably  these  combs  were 
filled  solid  with  honey'.  Of  course,  in  that  case 
full  combs  would  hardly  have  been  emptied. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  colonies  as  to  the  amount  of  brood,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  honey  left  in  the 
brood-nest;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that,  in  the  long  run,  it  makes  no  difference  as 
to  the  placing  of  the  combs.  If  they  empty  out 
a  comb  that  you  put  in  the  center,  they'll  fill 
up  others  at  the  sides,  so  that  in  the  end  you'll 
be  just  where  you  started.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  uncapping  filled  combs  in  the  brood- 
nest  may  make  a  real  difference.  No  matter 
where  sach  combs  are  placed,  the  bees  are  like- 
ly to  empty  them;  and  if  there's  no  room  for 
the  honey  in  the  other  brood -combs  it  must  go 
into  the  super. 

2.  The  best  plan  I  know  of  Is  to  put  the  two 
nuclei  side  by  side  in  the  same  hive,  with  an 
impassable  division -board  between  them,  the 
two  entrances  at  the  front  being  six  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  I  speak  confidently  of  this  plan 
after  much  experience.  The  nuclei  were  al- 
ways found  in  winter  close  up  against  the 
division -board,  the  whole  forming  a  globe  just 
as  if  they  had  been  one  colony,  and  I  think 
they  wintered  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
fully  united. 

3.  There  Seems  no  doubt  that  lack  of  room 
helps  to  induce  swarming,  and  reducing  the 
room  is  probably  worse  than  to  start  in  the 
first  place  with  limited  room.  If  I  started  the 
season  with  a  ten -frame  hive,  I  think  I  would 
keep  the  ten  frames  all  through.  If  I  used  an* 
eight-frame  hive,  I  think  I  would  start  with 
from  12  to  16  frames,  and  reduce  to  8  on  giving 
super  . 

4.  I  think  not.  Worker-comb  makes  a  better- 
looking  surface  when  sealed.  If  the  queen  can 
get  into  the  super,  she  is  more  likely  to  go  up 
and  lay  Id  drone  than  worker  comb,  always  pro- 
viding drone  comb  is  scarce  in  the  brood-nest. 
If  excluders  are  used,  of  course  she  can't  go  up; 
but  in  tnat  case  it  might  delay  the  sealing  of 
some  of  the  sections,  for  I've  seen  cases  in 
which  a  section  was  entirely  sealed  except  a 
little  corner  of  drone  comb,  the  cells  being  en- 
tirely drawn  out,  but  without  a  drop  of  honey, 
the  bees  evidently  holding  them  open  for  the 
use  of  the  queen. 

5.  I  think  not. 

6.  Couldn't.  It  would  fill  a  whole  number  of 
Gleanings.  I  may  give  briefly,  however,  the 
result  so  far  as  I  have  got.  Somewhat  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  I  have  not  made  a  success 
of  running  two  stories  throughout  the  season 
for  comb  honey.  I  stuck  to  it  faithfully 
throughout  most  of  the  season,  with  some 
twenty  colonies,  against  the  earnest  pleadings  of 
my  assistant.    But  I've  had  good  success  by  giv- 
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log  each  colony  a  second  story  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  redacing  to  one  story  at  harvest, 
then  at  the  close  of  harvest  giving  a  second 
story  till  time  to  take  in  cellar. 

7.  The  parallel,  or  "  warm  *'  system,  as  it  is 
called,  has  not  found  great  favor  among  bee- 
keepers in  this  country,  although  much  used 
across  the  ocean.  The  chief  objection  made  is 
that  it  does  not  allow  so  free  ventilation  and  so 
free  entrance  to  any  one  of  the  frames.  Per- 
haps there  isn't  any  very  great  difference  in  the 
two  systems.  C.  C.  Muj^r. 

Marengo,  111. 

[I  know  of  no  real  decided  advantage  in  re- 
versing, except  getting  combs  built  down  to 
bottom-bars  as  the  doctor  states.  It  was  once 
claimed  that  it  would  prevent  swarming,  and 
kill  queen -cells;  but  it  does  neither.  Some- 
times reversing  at  the  right  time  will  throw  the 
honey  from  the  brood-nest  to  the  supers.— EId.] 


H0NBTPLAHT8  OF  FLOBIDA. 


ALSO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  POISONOUS  HONEY. 


By  A.  P.  W, 


During  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  pay- 
ing attention  to  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  which 
afford  pasturage  for  bees;  and  last  fall,  for  the 
first  time,  I  found  them  busily  at  work  every 
day  upon  goldenrod,  which  is  so  very  abundant. 
They  also  worked  very  Industriously  upon  the 
wild  portulaca  which  grows  in  Florida,  and  is, 
I  think,  common  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
This  plant  has  s^em  and  foliage  like  that  of  the 
cultivated  portulaca  (grandi flora),  and  has  a 
purplish-pink  blossom,  which  in  shape  is  like 
.  that  of  the  single  flower  of  the  cultivated  kind, 
but  much  smaller. 

Then,  too,  the  common,  much-despised  sorrel, 
called  in  some  States  '*  horse-sorrel,'*  is  a  plant 
upon  which  bees  work  in  such  numbers  that, 
in  passing  by  a  field  where  it  is  plentiful,  one 
can  hear  their  humming  very  distinctly, 
though  a  good  distance  away. 

Among  cultivated  plants,  cassava  should  be 
given  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  bee- 
keepers. (In  this  name  the  emphasis  is  upon 
the  first  syllable.)  The  plant  produces  flowers 
in  great  profusion,  upon  which  bees  cluster,  so 
that,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  a  '*  patch  " 
of  it,  their  humming  can  be  heard  so  as  at  first 
to  make  the  impression  that  a  swarm  is  com- 
ing. 

A  small-leaved  tree,  of  bush  habit,  growing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  called 
myrtle  in  South  Florida,  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
which  grows  abundantly  on  the  edge  of  wet 
places.  The  profuse  bloom  is  an  Insignificant 
little  thing  in  appearance,  but  it  Is  covered  by 
bees  on  sunny  mornings.  The  bloom  comes  in 
February,  hence  its  Importance  is  evident. 

Antiqonon  ieptopus  (Rocky  Mountain  rose) 
is  another  plant  which  attracts  bees  in  crowds. 


It  is  a  nearly  hardy  vine,  a  rapid  grower,  cov- 
ering itself  with  rosy  carmine  bloom,  and 
should  be  planted  in  waste  places  in  Florida, 
and  allowed  to  run  at  will. 

In  February  I  visited  a  spot  that  was  literal- 
ly ablaze  with  the  golden  color  of  the  bloom  of 
the  lovely  yellow  Jessamine  (gelsemium).  There 
were  bees  in  abundance;  but  whether  they 
were  getting  honey  or  pollen  I  could  not  tell, 
because  the  flowers  were  all  a  little  too  high. 

I  thought  of  the  poisonous  honey  we  hear  of 
sometimes,  and  recalled  a  remark  I  heard 
made  by  a  thoroughly  educated  and  experienced 
physician  of  North  Carolina.  Said  he, ''  I  have 
made  a  study  of  the  poisonous-honey  question, 
and  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  poisonous  honey.  It  is  true,'' 
said  he,  *Hhere  have  been  many  instances 
where  persons  became  ill  after  eating  honey; 
yet  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  death 
that  could  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  that  cause. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  with 
whom  honey  i/nvariably  disagrees;  and  many 
who,  hnovHng  that  it  disagrees  with  them, 
forego  its  use  entirely,  or  eat  of  it  sparingly. 
Just  as  they  should  of  that,  or  any  thing  else, 
which  they  flnd  unsulted  to  their  digestion.'' 

In  some  cases  eggs,  no  matter  how  prepared, 
will  bring  on  bilious  colic;  and  in  others  onion 
sauce  produces  a  similar  effect;  and  I  once 
knew  an  illness  of  several  weeks  following  an 
attack  of  colic  produced  by  eating  onion  sauce, 
and  very  little  of  it. 

So  in  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  great 
quantities  of  honey  consumed  every  year,  in 
which  there  must  be  more  or  less  Jessamine 
honey,  if  it  is  a  honey-plant,  does  it  not  seem 
probable  that  the  physician's  conclusions  are 
correct,  and  that  there  is  no  universally  poison- 
ous honey  any  more  than  there  are  universally 
poisonous  eggs  or  onions? 

Orlando.  Fla. 

[The  physician's  remarks  in  regard  to  poison- 
ous honey  are  doubtless  generally  true.  Net- 
withstanding,  I  think  honey  is  sometimes 
gathered  (especially  wild  honey)  that  would 
make  all  or  nearly  all  who  eat  it  sick— see  the 
incident  mentioned  In  the  ABC  book.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  this  honey  comes 
from  laurel.  My  impression  is,  that  the  laurel 
might.  In  certain  localities,  or  perhaps  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  produce  a  honey  that  would 
make  all  or  nearly  all  who  eat  It  sick.  Ttiere 
are  plants  like  the  poison  ivy  that  poison  the 
majority  of  people  who  touch  them.  If  the 
poison  ivy  should  produce  honey,  and  this  hon- 
ey were  eaten  as  food.  It  would  be  quite  likely 
to  produce  some  effect.  My  Impression  is,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  very  much  honey  called 
poisonous  by  mistake,  and  the  doctor  has  the 
right  of  it  In  the  majority  of  cases.— A.  I.  B] 


If  you  would  like  to  home  any  ofyov^friend$ 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  OlecmingSt  make  kiuncn 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  cr  ad- 
dresses, and  we  wUU  wUh  pleasure,  send  them. 
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LP  A  RETT  A  I  ^*    e.%- 
cl aimed  Fred,  In  an 
Gxclti^  tone. 
'*  An  Hngel  to  our 

at  tba  same  time; 
and  they  jostled 
<?ach  other  as  ihey 
strnfgled  to  pepr 
through  thP  deep 
and  Intricate  crev- 
ice, and  both  lost 
their  hold  upon  the 
slippery  chalk,  and  were  nearly  submerged 
again. 

"  Fred  Anderson,  where  are  you  ?  "  shouted  a 
strong  voice  beyond. 
"  Mr.  BuelK"  Paid  Fred  and  Matt  joyfully. 
Fred  shouted  through  the  crevice,  "Mr. 
Boell,  we  are  jugged  in  here,  and  are  unable 
to  get  out;  but  hold  your  boat  outside  a  few 
minuteH  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Now 
Matt."  said  Fred,  with  an  air  of  business,  "I 
have  an  impression  that  there  is  a  larger  open- 
ing out  to  the  river  a  few  feet  below  us.  The 
water  is  so  turbid  we  can  see  scarcely  a  foot 
Into  it;  but  I  think  I  shall  chance  a  dive  to  find 
out." 

'•  Misther  Fred,  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  with 
yer  plans;  but  it  may  be  a  parilous  undertak- 
ing; there's  fal^e  pockets  and  channels,  as  you 
know,  and  a  chance  fur  yers  to  get  into  one 
and  nlver  come  out.  Now,  Fred,  it's  mesllf 
that's  a  poor  plain  Irisnman.  and  not  of  so 
much  use  to  the  world  as  yees  are;  let  me  do 
the  dfving;  and  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  me 
body'd  betther  be  food  fur  fishes  than  yer  own 
good  silf." 

•'  My  dear  generous  Matt,"  replied  Fred,  with 
much  feeling,  *' this  is  my  plan,  and  I  am  the 
one  to  carry  it  out;  besides,"  said  he,  with  a 
touch  of  bitterness, "  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
become  food  for  fishes  than  to  love—"  Here  he 
paused;  "but,  Matt,"  said  he,  resuming, 
''there's  one  bright  ray  of  hope.  If  I  cross  to 
the  other  shore,  and  in  the  sweet  by  and  by 
meet  her  we'll  never  part,  for  there's  joy  and 
no  lunatics  in  heaven."  With  these  words  Fred 
dove  quickly  under  the  water. 

-'  God  bless  him,"  said  Matt;  "and  may  the 
saints  speed  his  parilous  journey  to  a  success- 
ful ending." 

Fred  felt  his  way  rapidly  down  the  fissure; 
and,  as  he  expected,  it  opened  out  wider  at  the 


boitom.  After  a  few  bampi  upon  projecting 
rocks  h6  follsm-ed  the  dftn  light  thai  now  pen- 
Qlratfjd  the  water,  aod  soon  cftme  to  the  surface 
about  ten  feet  from  Mr.  Hiieir.s  boat, 

''Why,  Fred  Andersori!  whoro  did  you  come 
from?"  said  Mr.  Bn«il,  his  eyes  starting  with 
surprise;  and  he  piisb*>d  hU  boat  over  to  the 
aid  of  hl.-s  s^trugf  ling  friend. 

''  iJa,  ha]  befln  to  see  the  tnermalds,  Freddy?" 
shouted  AUiiretta.  Tbfm  as  the  stern  of  the 
boat  Hvpiing  up  lo  Fred  she  ^fiing: 

*■  1  wuuld  t>e  a  mermaid  fair; 
With  a  oomb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair; 
And  still  as  I  combed  I  would  sing  and  say, 

'  Who  is  it  loves  me  ?  who  is  It  loves  me  ?  * " 

At  any  other  time  Fred  would  have  shown 
embarrassment  under  this  query;  but  just  now 
he  was  struggling  to  regain  his  breath  and  ex- 
pel water  from  his  breathing-passages.  As 
soon  as  he  had  regained  the  command  of  his 
voice  he  told  Mr.  Buell  to  shout  into  the  fissure 
to  Matt  Hogan.  Matt  had  been  anxiously 
waiting,  and  the  moments  seemed  long  drawn 
out.  When  he  heard  the  call  he  gave  a  joyful 
shout,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  too  had  per- 
formed the  diving  act  and  was  struggling  for 
breath  a  few  feet  from  the  boat.  Taking  them 
in  tow  Mr.  Buell  rowed  them  ashore.  They 
were  much  exhausted  upon  reaching  solid 
ground;  but  as  soon  as  Fred  could  do  so  he 
said,  *' Mr.  Buell,  how  did  yon  know  we  were 
in  that  pool  ?  " 

"  We  were  rowing  up  the  river  toward  the 
Ghering  landing,"  answered  Mr.  Buell,  *'  and 
saw  you  at  work  on  the  chalk  butte,  and  then 
saw  you  both  suddenly  disappear  with  your 
arms  in  the  air,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  puffing 
up.  Alfaretta  gave  a  cry  of  alarm.  I  knew 
your  shelf  of  chalk  had  given  way,  and  that 
you  were  somewhere  below.  I  rowed  as  fast  as 
possible  to  your  rescue,  but  I  was  delayed  sev- 
eral minutes. by  the  bee  defenders  of  the  cliff. 
I  had  to  arrange  to  the  boat-awning  the  mos- 
quito-netting which  you  know  we  always  carry 
as  a  safeguard  against  river  insects;  and  not 
till  we  were  well  protected  could  we  make  fur- 
ther approach.  I  came  up  to  see  you  transfer 
the  bees,  and  tell  you  about  the  meeting  at  the 
Dawson  ranch;  but  I  think  you  will  not  feel 
much  like  work  or  conversation  until  you 
change  your  clothing  and  have  a  good  rest;  so 
I  will  go  home  and  come  up  again  to-morrow." 

•*  Mr.  Buell,  I  can  not  express  in  words  my 
gratitude  to  yon  for  your  timely  aid." 
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**An'  It*8  mesilf  too,  Mr.  Baell.  that  will  keep 
yer  mimory  as  graan  as  the  shamrock  of  ould 
Ireland." 

"Thank  you,  friends,"  answered  Mr.  Bnell; 
*Mt  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  aid  you,  and 
to  be  so  providentially  on  hand. 

*  Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God,  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  o>vn.' 

"  Now,  friends,  adios  until  to-morrow." 

"  A  very  foine  man  that,"  said  Matt,  as  the 
boat  receded,  "  and  a  foine  sprig  of  a  leddy;  too 
bad  intirely  she's  so  mintally  unbalanced."  d 

Fred  had  the  same  thoughts,  but  with  feel- 
ings that  were  stirred  to  their  profoundest 
depths.  Turning  to  Matt  as  they  walked,  Fred 
pointed  to  the  receding  boat  and  said,  *'  Matt, 
how  would  you  feel  if  your  Biddy  Malooney 
were  mentally  unbalanced  like  that  young 
lady  ?  " 

"  Fur  the  love  of  Heaven,  don't  mintion  it," 
cried  Matt;  and  with  an  expression  of  agony 
in  his  face  he  said,  "  Sure,  Misther  Fred,  I*an. 
know  I*d  be  a  lunatic  mesilf." 
C  It  was  well  toward  evening  before  Fred  felt 
like  doing  more  work;  and  then  he  put  in  his 
time  languidly  picking  up  the  odds  and  ends  of 
boards  and  frames  that  will  accumulate  even 
in  a  small  apiary. 

A  night's  rest  gave  Fred  the  necessary  re- 
newal of  spirits  for  the  next  day's  work,  and 
the  first  steps  were  to  the  bee^cave. 

The  mattock  was  luckily  sticking  in  the 
chalk  where  he  had  left  it  when  he  turned  to 
laugh  at  Matt's  antics.  The  hats  and  attached 
veils  were  floating  in  the  dark  pool  twenty  feet 
below;  and  to  get  them,  Fred  thought  of  Matt's 
fishing-tackle,  and  immediately  started  for  the 
ranch  for  those  necessary  Implements. 

Matt  was  eating  his  mush. 

'*  Good-morning,  comrade,"  said  Fred. 

'*The  same  to  yersllf,  Misther  Fred." 

"  Well.  Matt,  did  you  wake  up  this  morning 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  bee- business ? " 

''  Faith,  an'  I  did  not;  nayther  did  I  go  to  bed 
disgusted;  but  I  tell  yees  I  am  disgusted  wld 
the  ridiculous  Jumping-jack  I  made  of  mesilf, 
an'  all  because  a  baa  was  making  a  proclama- 
tion on  me  backbone." 

'*And,  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Ghering,  with  a 
twinkle  In  his  eye,  **do  you  know  Matt  vas 
disgusted  too  wld  your  politics?  He  say  you 
try  to  make  von  Prohibitionist  of  him;  but  you 
give  too  much  dose— too  much  water  at  von 
grand  splash." 

*•  That  is  too  bad.  While  I  should  like  to  see 
him  a  good  Prohibitionist,  I  did  not  mean  to 
drown  him;  and  to  prove  it  to  you  I  wish  to  get 
a  strong  rope  to  hang  into  that  pool;  then  if  we 
fall  in  again  we  shall  have  a  way  of  escape. 
And,  Matt,  I  want  your  fishing-tackle  with 
which  to  fish  out  our  hats  and  veils." 


Having  obtained  the  articles  needed,  and 
submitted  pleasantly  to  further  chafBng  from 
the  men,  he  returned  to  the  butte.  Hats  and 
veils  were  fished  out  with  the  hook  and  line, 
and  the  rope  hung  into  the  well,  with  the  up- 
per end  thoroughly  secured.  Before  the  bees 
were  stirring,  a  new  path  a  little  deeper  into 
the  chalk  had  been  cut,  and  transferring  oper- 
ations could  be  resumed.  It  was  a  busy  day  on 
the  ranch,  and  Matt  could  spend  no  time  as  a 
helper  and  learner,  and  Fred  went  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  alone  with  his  work. 

Having  in  mind  his  previous  day's  experience, 
Fred  approached  the  next  chalk-hive  pocket 
with  some  trepidation;  but  having  in  mind  his 
rope  way  of  escape  his  confidence  returned,  and 
three  transfers  were  successfully  made  durinc 
the  forenoon. 

Fred's  late  and  hasty  lunch  was  slightly  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Buell,  veiled, 
gloved,  and  with  a  pair  of  old  stockings  drawn 


ON  8 HOKE  AGAIN. 

over  his  shoes,  and  tied  securely  around  the 
ankles. 

Fred  laughed  when  Mr.  Buell  approached. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  profited  by 
Matt's  experience,  and  mean  to  leave  no  place 
for  the  entrance  of  bees." 

'*  Forewarned  is  forearmed,'*  said  Mr.  Buell; 
*'  and,  Fred,  I  have  found  bees  in  one  of  the  old 
sycamores  near  my  place;  and  if  I  can  learn 
how  to  transfer  I  will  try  them  for  an  experi- 
ment." 

**It  is  very  easy  after  getting  confidence," 
replied  Fred;  "but,  like  every  thing  else, yon 
must  have  practice;  and,  as  Matt  expresses  It, 
your  knee-caps  will  rattle  a  little  at  first." 

When  they  approached  the  cliff  Mr.  Buell 
remarked  that  he  would  prefer  to  take  his  first 
lesson  where  there  was  less  danger  from 
drowning. 

**  No  danger  now,'*  said  Fred,  and  he  pointed 
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to  his  rope  way  of  escape;  bat  Mr.  Boell  ap- 
proached gingerly,  and  could  hardly  be  Induced 
to  approach  the  deep  and  forbidding  pool  near 
enough  to  peer  Into  It.  After  cautiously  doing 
so  he  retired  to  a  safe  distance.  He  shudder- 
ingly  remarked,  **  I  should  think  you  were  Jug- 
ged yesterday.  Indeed,  it  was  a  providence 
that  sent  me  to  your  rescue.*' 

Mr.  Buell  secured  a  safe  place  from  which  he 
could  closely  watch  the  transferring  process. 
He  was  not  only  an  observing  man,  but  quite  a 
genius;  and  after  a  few  moments*  observation, 
and  noticing  the  shape  of  that  Individual 
pocket,  he  had  an  idea,  and  tried  to  Impart  it 
to  Fred;  but  the  head  of  the  latter  was  in  such 
a  roaring  vortex  of  bees  that  not  a  word  could 
he  hear,  and  Mr.  Buell  wisely  concluded  to 
wait  his  talking  until  he  was  in  a  more  quiet 
place.  The  transfer  was  successful,  and,  after 
placing  the  hive  in  the  apiary,  a  little  rest  was 
taken  .under  the  sycamores. 

Here  Mr.  Buell  made  haste  to  impart  his  new 
idea. 

Q"  Fred,"  said  he,  "  why  don't  you  cut  clear 
around  one  of  those  chalk  pockets  and  take  it 
up  bodily?  That  would  save  transferring,  and 
then  you  would  have  the  bees  in  beautiful 
chalk  hives— a  clear  saving  in  lumber,  paint, 
and  DO  end  of  trouble." 

"  But,"  said  Fred, ''  those  pockets  are  not  all 
of  the  same  size  and  shape;  and.  furthermore, 
they  would  have  to  be  transferred  in  order  to 
get  them  into  these  frames;  and  our  new  sys- 
tem of  management  could  not  be  performed 
without  them." 

Mr.  Buell  did  not  like  to  give  up  his  idea,  and 
said,  "  Well,  if  you  wish  to  use  frames  why  not 
clean  the  chalk  and  make  your  hives  the  same 
as  wooden  hives?  I  believe  the  plan  will  work." 

"  All  right."  replied  Fred;  "I  should  like  to 
see  you  make  a  durable  chalk  hive;  and  when 
you  succeed  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  use  it." 

'*  I  see  you  are  skeptical  about  the  success  of 
my  chalk  hive.*  I  shall  have  to  convince  you 
by  making  one;  but  I  have  another  Idea.  Why 
not  use  chloroform  to  subdue  the  bees  while 
transferring?  You  can  stupefy  them  to  un- 
consciousness, and  then  there  would  be  no  fear 
from  stings.  Why  I  I  believe  a  bottle  of  chloro- 
form properly  applied  would  stupefy  all  of  the 
bees  in  the  cave." 

'*In  the  absence  of  the  drug,"  said  Fred,  **I 
prefer  to  practice  the  good  old  way.  Mr.  Buell, 
yon  are  directly  on  the  beaten  path  of  all  be- 
ginners in  bee  culture.  You  wish  to  get  up 
new  inventions  before  testing  thoroughly  the 
ones  we  have." 

Again  Fred  led  the  way  to  the  chalk  cliff 
for  another  transfer.  Mr.  Buell  advanced  a 
little  further  this  time,  and  was  of  some  mate- 
rial aid.  A  very  good  day's  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  Mr.  Buell  was  so  well  protected 
that  he  received  but  one  sting,  and  this  one 


upon  the  knee,  where  the  pants  were  drawn 
tight;  but  he  did  not  complain  over  this  trifle; 
and  after  four  o'clock,  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted for  the  day,  and  seated  upon  a  box  by 
€hat  strong  work-bench,  he  unfolded  his  plan 
for  a  meeting  at  Dawson's. 

"  There  were  forty  persons  in  attendance  at 
Dawson's  funeral,"  said  Mr.  Bnell;  "and  aftec 
the  obsequies  I  quietly  canvassed  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  found  them  quite  agree- 
able to  a  meeting  next  Sunday.  Several  wen 
quite  enthusiastic  at  the  idea  of  starting  a 
Sunday-school.  They  had  been  debarred  from 
such  privileges  for  several  years.  As  one  wo- 
man quaintly  put  it, '  I  hain't  been  nowhere  on 
Sunday  in  five  year;  it's  drudge,  drudge,  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other;  and  I  feel  as 
if  relapsin'  into  heathenism.'  Even  those  who 
do  not  accept  Christianity  are  anxious  for  the 
agreeable  change  a  Sunday-school  and  religions 
services  will  bring.  I  look  upon  this  opportu- 
nity as  one  of  far-reaching  interest  to  not  a  few 
children  in  that  neighborhood.  There  is  hope 
for  even  the  Dawson  children,  ragged  and  nn- 
kempt  as  they  are.  I  shall  want  you  to  play 
the  guitar  and  lead  In  the  singing.  It  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  cause;  and,  Fred,  can  yon  not 
induce  Mr.  Gherlng  and  the  men  here  to  at- 
tend?" 

"  I  recognize  all  you  say  about  the  work  to  be 
done,"  said  Fred,  "  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  aid 
you.  I  think  some  if  not  all  of  the  men  will 
attend  from  this  ranch." 

Then  Mr.  Buell  and  Fred  parted  for  the  day, 
with  schemes  of  a  high  and  unselfish  order  up- 
permost in  their  minds. 


BY  G.M.OOOLITTLK.^00m0ill^' 


UNITING    NUCLEI   AND  AFTBB-8WABMS. 

Question  —Having  some  nuclei  and  light 
after- swarms  that  do  not  have  sufiBclent  bees  to 
winter  as  they  are,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the 
best  way  for  doubling  up,  or  uniting,  two  or 
more  nuclei  or  after-swarms,  in  the  fall,  pre- 
paratory to  wintering  ?  When  is  the  best  time 
to  do  it? 

Answer— The  time  of  year  to  double  up 
weak  swarms,  or  to  unite  nuclei,  is  Just  as  soon 
as  the  bees  cease  to  gather  honey  and  you  have 
the  extra  queens  disposed  of  as  you  wish.  The 
last  half  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  Octo- 
ber is  the  time  when  I  unite  the  most  of  my 
nuclei,  or  small  colonies,  if  I  have  such.  The 
sooner  it  can  be  done  after  September  10  to  15 
the  better,  for  then  the  bees  are  given  more 
time  to  fix  their  stores  and  hive  in  the  shape 
they  wish  them  for  winter;  and  the  nearer 
these  things  are  to  what  they  would  be  in  a 
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full  colony  which  has  had  all  summer  to  pre- 
pare for  winter  In,  the  more  assurance  of  suc- 
cessful wintering  we  have.  A  hive  which  has 
its  combs  all  overhauled  after  the  15ch  of 
October,  and  put  back  promiscuously,  Is  in  poor 
shape  for  winter,  as  the  nest  prepared  for  win- 
ter«  wiih  unsealed  honey  surrounding  It  on  all 
sides,  Is  thrown  out  of  shhpe  and  made  as  un- 
comfortable to  the  bees  as  a  bed  would  be  to  a 
man  were  It  thrown  over  a  pile  of  stones,  in- 
stead of  being  smoothly  placed  over  a  mattress, 
and  thai  mattress  resting  on  woven  wire 
springs.  No  disturbing  of  the  winter-nest  of 
the  bees  should  be  done  later  than  October  15th 
to  20th,  unless  it  is  a  positive  necessity,  north 
of  40"*  north  latitude. 

Well,  how  shall  we  unite  ?  The  old  way,  and 
the  one  adhered  to  by  very  mauy  still.  Is  to 
move  the  hives  gradually  together  by  moving 
them  a  few  feet  each  day,  or  after  the  bees  have 
had  a  flight  each  time,  till  the  nuclei  are  gotten 
close  side  by  side,  when  both  colonies  are 
smoked  thoroughly,  and  the  bees  caused  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey  by  pounding  on  the  hive, 
or  otherwise  roughly  using  their  home.  The 
bees,  being  filled  with  honey,  are  not  liable  to 
quarrel,  especially  If  they  are  mixed  by  Inter- 
changing frames  when  putting  them  in  the 
hive  in  which  they  are  to  s\.ay.  Put  in  their 
permanent  home  only  such  frames  as  contain 
the  most  honey,  and  place  the  fullest  frames 
near  the  outside  of  the  hive;  and  those  contain- 
ing the  least,  in  the  center.  This  leaves  them 
more  nearly  In  the  shape  a  full  colony  would  be 
in  when  undisturbed,  and  causes  the  bees  less 
work  in  getting  their  winter  quarters  arranged. 
After  having  all  the  combs  that  the  hive  will 
contain,  In  the  same,  shake  the  bees  off  the 
remaining  frames  In  front  of  the  hive,  shaking 
frames  from  alternate  hives  each  time,  so  as  to 
mix  all  the  bees  thoroughly  as  they  run  In.  If 
any  bees  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  hive,  brush 
these  out  also,  that  all  may  go  into  the  hive 
together. 

If  you  have  not  disposed  of  all  the  queens  but 
one,  you  should  do  so  before  uniting,  keeping 
the  one  which  is  the  youngest,  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  the  most  prolific,  where  you  can 
have  your  choice  to  do  so. 

Probably  there  are  more  bees  united  by  this 
plan  than  by  any  other  kuown;  still,  I  have 
always  considered  it  as  slow  and  tedious,  not 
giving  any  better  results  than  a  shorter  plan 
which  I  have  adopted  for  the  past  few  years, 
which  is  as  fdilows:  When  the  lime  comes  to 
unite  I  select  the  hive  having  the  queen  I  wish 
to  retain,  as  the  one  to  contain  the  united  col- 
ony. I  now  open  this  hive  and  take  out  whai 
combs  I  think  will  be  nece8»ary,  leaving  those 
containing  the  most  honey,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
circumstances  may  direct,  although  It  Is  seldom 
that  united  colonies  have  too  much  honey, 
when  those  which  are  left,  being  sure  the  queen 


Is  on  one  of  them,  are  placed  next  one  side  of 
the  hive,  as  closely  together  as  I  wish  them  to 
be  left  for  wintering. 

The  bees  which  are  on  the  combs  to  be  taken 
are  now  shaken  off  the  combs  and  allowed  to 
run  into  the  hive,  when,  after  closing,  it  Is  left 
as  it  Is,  ready  to  receive  whatever  Is  to  be  unit- 
ed with  it 

I  next  go  to  the  one  or  more  colonies  which 
are  to  be  united  with  this  first  one;  and  if  they 
have  a  queen  she  U  hunted  out  and  disposed  of 
as  I  desire,  when  all  of  the  frames  are  removed 
but  one,  two,  or  three,  in  accord  with  the  num- 
ber of  bees  there  are  in  this  colony;  few  being 
so  small  that  only  one  comb  Is  left,  and  in  no 
case  Is  a  colony  weak  enough  In  bees  tu  need 
uniting,  unless  they  can  all  crowd  on  three 
combs  fixed  as  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

The  combs  left  are  generally  those  contain- 
ing the  most  honey,  although  some  years  there 
Is  little  choice  of  combs  on  account  of  alVbeing 
liberally  supplied  with  honey.  The  combs  (two 
or  three)  are  now  spread  apart  from  1  to  IK 
Inches,  and  placed  In  the  center  of  the  hive, 
when  the  hive  Is  closed  and  the  bees  shaken  off 
the  combs  taken  out  so  that  they  can  run  in 
with  those  left  on  the  spread -apart  combs.  I 
fix  any  others  that  are  to  be  united  In  the  same 
way.  in  some  cases  putting  as  high  as  four  or 
five  In  with  the  one  having  the  queen,  but  not 
usually  more  than  one,  two,  or  three,  according 
to  the  number  of  bees  each  contains. 

I  now  wait  till  some  cool,  cloudy,  raw,  windy 
day,  or  some  morning  when  there  has  been  a 
frost,  or  nearly  so,  when  I  am  ready  for  the 
uniting,  which  is  very  simple.    The  hive  hav- 
ing the  queen  Is  uncovered;  or  If  the  cover  is  a 
mat  or  quilt,  this  is  rolled  back  till  the  comb 
next  the  vacant  side  of  the  hive  is  exposed, 
when  I  go.  smoker  In  hand,  to  those  ready  to  be 
united  with  it,  blow  a  few  dense  puffs  of  smoke 
in  at  the  entrance,  quickly  uncover  the  hive, 
blow  In  freely  of  smoke  over  and  around  the 
three  spread-apart  combs,  when  I  place  the  first 
finger  of  each  hand  between  the  firsitwo  combs; 
and  If  three,  the  big  fingers  between  the  next, 
when  the  third  and  little  fingers  clasp  over  on 
the  outside  of  the  outside  frame,  the  thumb 
tightening  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time, 
when  the  three  frames,  bees  and  all,  are  lifted 
out  all  together  and  carried  to  the  open  hive, 
having  the  queen,  and  all  lowered  Into  said 
hive  In  a  body,  the  same  being  placed  close  up 
to  the  side  of  the  exposed  comb.    The  qollt  is 
now  rolled  over  all  the  frames  but  the  last, 
when  another  and  another  lot  Is  brought  In  the 
same  way  till  the  required  number  are  In,  when 
the  hive  Is  closed  and  the  uniting  accomplished. 

If  the  day  Is  cool  and  raw  enough,  or  the 
night  before  has  been  cold  enough,  the  bees 
which  are  to  be  carried  will  all  be  compactly 
clustered  on  and  between  the  spread-apart 
combs;  and  after  you  get  the  "  hang "  of  the 
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thing  a  litile  you  can  carry  them  where  you 
wish,  without  any  flying  in  the  air  or  being  left 
in  the  hive.  Why  only  three  combs  are  to  be 
left  under  any  circumstances  is  that  a  person 
can  not  grasp  more  than  these  with  the  hands; 
and  to  separate  the  clustered  bees  in  any  place 
is  to  make  a  bad  job  in  losing  bees  and  have 
them  fly  all  over  you  and  out  into  the  cold  to 
I>erish.  By  removing  the  hive  and  stand  from 
the  old  location  no  bees  are  lost  by  returning, 
although  some  will  return  and  hover  over  the 
old  spot  on  the  first  flight  for  a  little  time;  but 
yon  will  soon  find  them  with  fanning  wings  at 
the  entrance  of  their  new  home,  which  they 
accept  ever  afterward. 


HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY,  ETC. 

On  page  655,  in  regard  to  sending  goods  when 
money  is  lost  in  the  mails,  I  will  ask  if,  when 
you  send  money  in  a  letter  without  an  order  or 
other  safe  way  (if  yon  ever  do),  do  you  ever 
think  the  party  to  whom  you  send  it  ought  to 
stand  any  of  the  loss  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not. 
I  very  seldom  send  money  without  sending  in 
a  safe  way;  and  when  I  do,  it  should  be  just 
the  same  as  any  venture— at  my  own  risk;  and 
while  it  is  a  kindness  on  your  part  to  send  the 
goods  and  bear  part  of  the  loss,  is  it  Justice  to 
yourselves  or  to  others  who  pay  for  a  safe  way 
to  send  money,  as  profits  must  cover  all  losses? 
Please  do  not  think  I  want  to  criticise,  but  sim- 
ply to  give  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

Lilnn,  Kan.,  Sept.  14.       X  T.  Van  Petten. 

[I  thank  you  for  your  frank  statement  of 
your  views  as  to  the  money  you  have  lost. 
Vour  plan  is  one  I  have  followed  all  my  life. 
We  send  small  sums  by  mail,  without  any  pre- 
caution, and  all  my  life  I  have  had  more  or  less 
losses— pfThaps  one  letter  in  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand. When  such  loss  occurs  I  send  the  money 
again,  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  person  to 
whom  it  goes  is  liberal  enough  to  stand  part  of 
It,  we  accept  it  with  thanks.  Some  of  our  cus- 
tomers flatly  decline  to  let  us  share  any  such 
losses.  Out  of  courtosy,  however,  we  almost 
always  offer  to  bear  our  part,  even  though  we 
are  not  to  blame.  Where  a  man  sends  five  or 
ten  dollars  loose  In  a  letter,  however,  we  really 
can  not  undertake  to  help  him  out— at  least  not 
verv  much,  for  he  has  been  foolishly  reckless.— 
A.  I.  R.]  

BANANA  OfL  OFFENSIVE  TO   BEES. 

On  page  570  R.  W.  Riddle  tells  of  banana  oil 
making  bees  cross.  I  have  never  made  banana 
oil  or  heard  of  it  before;  but  about  a  year  ago, 
on  several  occasions  when  I  had  eaten  a  banana 
just  before  examining  my  bees,  and  still  had 
specks  of  it  on  my  hands,  I  was  always  unusu- 
ally attacked.  I  also  noticed  that  the  smell  of 
a  banana,  especially  if  it  was  getting  overripe 


and  soft,  was  almost  exactly  like  the  smell  of 
the  poison  the  bee  emits  on  stinging.  I  there- 
fore came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  smell  in- 
furiated them.  Mr.  Editor,  try  it  yourself;  dis- 
card your  veil,  rub  your  face  and  hands  well 
with  j  uicy  decay  lug  bananas,  and  see  the  result. 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Aug.  26.       Mongoose. 


QUEEN -CELLS  POINTING  UPWARD. 

Mr,  iioot:- We  have  six  colonies  of  bees,  and 
they  all  build  their  queen -cells  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  combs.  They  are  a  little  larger 
than  a  worker-cell,  and  about  twice  as  long, 
point  upward.  I  do  not  see  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  your  A  B  €.  It  says  that  they  build 
them  on  the  lower  edge,  and  they  point  down- 
ward. Conrad  Haas. 

Pine  Castle,  Fla.,  Aug.  20. 

[If  your  combs  have  never  been  reversed,  and 
the  cells  are  generally  built  near  the  top,  point- 
ing upward,  it  is  very  unusual;  at  all  events,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  case 
before — certainly  I  have  never  seen  one.  I 
have  seen  cells  built  many  a  time  near  the  top 
edge,  and  all  over  the  comb,  in  fact;  bnt  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  that;  but  that  their 
points  should  actually  be  upward  is  certainly 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  our  other 
readers  have  observed  any  thing  similar.— Eh).] 


BIRDS    AND   BEES;    BEE- STINGS  IN  THE  LINING 
OF  THE  STOMACH. 

I  have  just  been  looking  up  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  and  a  score  of  other  works  on  apicul- 
ture, but  fail  to  find  in  any  of  them  any  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  stings  of  bees  are  ever 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  birds  accused  of 
eating  them.  Some  assert  that  the  birds  con- 
sume drones  only;  others,  that  they  extract  the 
stihgs  first,  or  else  swallow  the  heads  only, 
while  in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  you  suggest 
that  the  birds  have  a  way  of  crushing  their 
pr«*y  with  iheir  bills  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  bee's  using  its  sting. 

Now,  I  have  watched  this  matter  very  close- 
ly for  many  years,  but  it  Is  only  within  the  past 
week  that  I  have  discovered  any  thing  very 
definite.  Two  days  ago  I  noticed  a  bird  called 
the  green  oriole  devouring  bees  wholesale. 
Sometimes  it  would  settle  on  a  hive  and  snatch 
up  a  bee;  at  other  times  it  would  dart  from 
some  convenient  perch  and  catch  a  bee  on  the 
wing;  but  most  frequently  it  would  settle  in 
the  peach-trees,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  either  catch  a  bee  as  it  alighted  on  a  blos- 
som or  as  it  flew  from  flower  to  flower.  I  did 
not  allow  this  pastime  to  continue  very  long,  I 
can  assure  you,  but  shot  the  voracious  little 
fiend;  and  on  opening  it  I  found  fifteen  stings 
in  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  sticking  into  it 
just  like  pins  in  a  pin-cushion,  some  of  them 
very  firmly  implanted,  and  imbedded  almost  up 
to  the  head.  1  sent  the  stomach  to  the  (Gov- 
ernment Entomologist,  and->expect  a  report 
from  him  in  a  day  or  two.  y  VjQOglC 
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T^terday  I  shot'' another  of  these  birds,  and 
fonnd  five  stings  attached  to  the  stomach  lin- 
ing; bat  one  that  I  shot  to-day  had  no  fewer 
than  27  stings  imbedded  in  its  stomach,  and 
also  one  sting  with  its  poison-sac  attached, 
sticking  in  its  throat  just  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  it,  however,  was  attached  so  slightly 
that  I  think  the  bird  would  very  soon  have 
succeeded  in  swallowing  it.  None  of  the  stings 
In  the  stomach  had  the  poison-sac  attached; 
but  the  stings,  being  less  digestible,  had  evi- 
dently resisted  the  process,  and  I'm  sure  that 
many  of  them  had  been  in  the  stomach  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  certainly  long  after  all  trace  of 
the  rest  of  the  bees  had  teft  the  stomach. 

We  have  one  or  two  other  species  of  birds 
that  have  recourse  occasionally  to  a  bee  diet. 
The  martins  are  wicked  depredators  In  this 
respect;  but  their  visits  are  so  rare,  and  they 
are  so  easily  decimated,  from  their  habit  of 
perching  together  in  a  row,  that  they  don't 
give  much  trouble.  In  1889  I  also  noticed  our 
common  magpies  at  the  entrance  of  the  hives, 
most  unceremoniously  gobbling  up  bees  by  the 
score;  but  since  then,  although  they  are  here 
In  large  numbers,  they  have  not  interfered  in 
the  least.  I  now  intend  to  shoot  a  numt)er  of 
these  birds  some  distance  from  the  apiary,  and 
examine  every  one;  for  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
they  may  be  regaling  themselves  at  my  expense 
on  the  distant  flower- laden  tree- tops. 

H.  L.  Jones. 

Goodna,  Queensland,  Australia,  July  31. 

[A  diet  of  beefsteak  Is  a  boon  to  the  sick,  but 
adletof  bee- stints— I  beg  to  be  excused.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  the  stings  do  not  kill  the  little 
fiends.  I  formerly  supposed  that  they  succeed- 
ed in  crushing  the  bee  before  it  could  protrude 
its  sting.— Kd.]     

A  "GOOD  one"  on  dr.  MnXER. 

Referring  to  your  discussions  with  Dr.  Miller, 
In  Stray  Straws,  Sept.  1,  about  ''separating  the 
sections  from  the  wood,"  etc.,  the  doctor  evi- 
dently has  that  peculiarity  of  expressing  him- 
self or  of  construing  language;  for  he  gives 
himself  away  in  the  very  next  straw,  thus:  "I 
went  straight  and  put  a  pan  of  salt  in  the  wa- 
ter." Now,  any  reasonable  person  knows  that 
tin  will  not  purify  water;  neither  did  Glean- 
ings claim  that  It  would;  neither  do  I  suppose 
that  Dr.  Miller  tried  any  such  thing.  I  only 
suppose  that  he  emptied  the  pan  out  of  the  tin. 
However,  the  doctor  has  got  the  advantage  of 
us,  for  he  has  got  incorporated  Into  the  Eng- 
lish language  through  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard  Dictionary,  definition  No.  7,  for  *' sec- 
tion," making  It** the  little  frame  put  Into  a 
hive  for  storing  surplus  honey,  in  which  frame 
It  is  also  marketed;  also  the  hooey  which  Is  in 
the  section."  Thus  he  has  us  down.  The  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Miller,  writer  of  Straws,  we  may 
question;  but  the  authority  of  Dr.  Miller,  writ- 
er of  definitions  In  the  Standard  Dictionary,  we 
may  not  question,  whether  we  would  or  not. 


Referring  to  your  article  about  drawn  comb 
for  sections,  and  your  prediction  that  a  founda- 
tion with  3i  to  K  inch  depth  of  cell  will  soon  be 
produced— also  with  reference  to  what  Bal- 
dridge  says  in  comment  in  A.  B,  J.  for  Sept.  1, 
when  such  comb  (or  foundation)  has  been  pro- 
duced will  you  withdraw  your  protest  to  the 
"Wiley  lie"  about  artificial  comb,  artificially 
filled,  etc.?  That  would  be  a  long  stop  toward 
it.  A.  Norton. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  Sepjb.  II. 

[When  the  new  comb  shall  be  produced  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  withdraw  our  protest 
or  fight,  rather,  against  the  **  Wiley  lie,"  be- 
cause there  is  a  "neap  o'  difference"  between 
empty  drawn  comb  and  artificial  comb  honey 
filled  with  glucose  and  capped  over  with  ap- 
propriate machlnpry,  such  a  product  so  perfect 
that  It  can  not  be  told  from  the  genuine.  To 
make  foundation  with  full-depth  cells  is  one 
thing,  and  to  fill  it  with  glucose  and  cap  it  over 
as  perfect  as  the  bee  Is  quite  another.— Ed.] 


BBE-EACAPBS,  VEILS,  SMOKERS,  ETC. 

By  all  means,  use  bee-escapes  to  take  off 
supers;  if  all  those  who  do  not  use  them  woold 
try  a  few  they  would  soon  be  convinced  that 
they  are  one  of  the  greatest  helps  in  the  apiary. 

Always  have  a  bee- veil  ready  to  use  In  less 
than  a  minute's  notice.  Although  I  hardly 
ever  use  one,  there  are  instances  when  I  need 
one  very  much,  and  in  some  cases  it  Is  almost 
indispensable. 

A  good  reliable  smoker  is  also  a  most  neces- 
sary tool  to  have  on  hand.  The  right  use  at 
the  right  time  with  the  right  fuel  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  crossest  and  the  most 
gentle  bees;  between  obstinate  and  submissive 
ones.  I  am  favored  with  a  physical  constitu- 
tion that  is  very  little  affected  by  stings;  and  I 
wonder  sometimes,  when  reading  these  reports 
in  Gleanings,  how  different  individuals  can 
be  so  completely  overcome  by  a  few  stings.  I 
can  'not  say  that  I  like  bee-stings  or  that  I  did 
not  use  all  reasonable  precautions  to  keep  from 
being  stung;  but  If  I  can  not  prevent  it,  I  smile 
at  the  Inevitable;  a  little  unpleasant  burnlDg 
sensation  for  a  few  minutes  is  all  I  suffer  unless 
ears  or  eyelids  are  the  recipients  of  these  love- 
taps,  and  even  then  It  has  no  lasting  effect. 
When  working  In  the  apiary  right  along,  there 
are  days  that  I  do  not  receive  a  single  sting  I 
know  of;  and,  again,  at  other  times,  more  days 
pass  that  I  would  consider  very  quiet  days  If  I 
did  not  receive  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  more 
stings  a  day. 

A  tripod,  suggested  by  F.  Grelner,  Is  a  handy 
device  In  the  apiary  to  temporarily  hang  up 
swarms  In  the  hiving-box.  It  can  be  set  wher- 
ever It  is  needed.  I  use  one  made  of  three 
bean-poles,  fastened  together  at  the  top,  and 
three  braces  nailed  six  inches  lower  around 
them.  These  latter  serve  to  give  the  necessary 
strength,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  places 

to  hang  the  box. 
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dNow  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  good  supply 
of  drawn -oat  sections.  oFor  ten  or  fifteen  years 
I  have  considered  these  of  great  importance  a  to 
increase  the  honey-crop,  and  have  used  them  ac- 
cordingly. Gif  supers  are  not  crowded  too  close- 
ly, bat  have  plenty  of  room,  more  than  we  ex- 
pect them  to  finish,  we  shall  andonbtedly  have 
more  unfinished  sections  left,  when  the  season 
closes,  than  we  should  have  if  finished  sections 
had  been  our  aim  and  less  space  been  given. 
But  is  it  not  advisable  and  profitable  to  sacri- 
fice a  few  finished  sections  of  dark  honey  this 
fall,  when  we  can  produce  thereby  several 
times  that  amount  of  white  honey  next  spring  ? 
GAJl  sections,  which  are  to  be  used  in  this  way 
next  season  must  be  cleaned  by  the  bees  before 
being  stored  away.  They  must  be  kept  In  tight 
dark  places  to  protect  them  from  dost,  insects, 
and  all  impurities,  if  we  expect  our  bees  to 
accept  them  readily.  E.  C.  Gbbiner. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Gleanings  for  Sept.  1st  Is  at  hand.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  illustration;  but 
your  artist  has  made  the  blunder  of  represent- 
ing the  hiving-box  wrong  way  up,  and  placing 
the  handle  over  the  opening  instead  of  its  side, 
where  it  belongs.  A  swarm  could  not  get  into 
the  box  very  well  when  dropped  on  its  side. 

Naples,  N.  Y.  G.  C.  Greiner. 


THIS  REMARKABLE    SEASON;    EARLY  CROPS  IN 
bj    THE  SOUTH  AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

D Farmers  in  my  vicinity  have  picked  out  and 
sold  thousands  of  pounds  of  cotton  in  August, 
which  Is  a  month  earlier  than  I  ever  knew  cot- 
ton picked  with  us.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Gates. 
Hay  tl.  Mo.,  Sept.  3. 


J.  H.  If.,  ^c5.— Honey  from  a  hive  that  has 
had  foul  brood  is  not  injurious  to  human  be- 
ings; but  such  honey  should  not  be  given  again 
to  bees  without  first  boiling  it  It  is  through 
the  honey  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  from 
one  colony  to  another,  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

W,  F.,  Ariz.^ln  California  nearly  all  the  ex  - 
tracted  honey  is  stored  In  galvanized  iron 
tanks;  but  these  hold  a  great  many  barrels. 
The  galvanized  tanks  holding  200 gallons  would 
be  stronger,  and  la&t  a  great  deal  longer,  and 
would  not  rust.  Taking  every  thing  into  con- 
sideration, we  should  prefer  tanks  of  galvan- 
ized iron. 

J".  H.,  Ga.— The  albino  bees  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  sports  from  common  Italians,  and 


have  been  produced  by  selecting  the  lightest 
stock  and  breeding  from  that  stock.  By  con- 
tinuing this  process  a  lighter  color  will  be  se- 
cured in  time.  Albino  stock  can  be  produced 
quicker  from  Holy  Lund  or  Cyprian  bees.  Car- 
niolans  are  from  Carniola,  a  province  in  the 
southwest  of  Austria. 

W.  W,  S.,  Pa.— We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
from  your  letter  that  you  have  real  foul  brood. 
In  typical  cases  of  this  disease,  the  brood,  as  a 
general  rule,  dies  before  it  Is  capped.  We  would 
advise  you  to  treat  by  the  foundation  plan  rec- 
ommended in  our  ABC  book  and  catalog.  The 
honey  can  be  utilized,  providing  it  has  been 
boiled  for  at  least  a  minute  or  two.  Ii  can  then 
be  fed  to  the  bees,  or  you  can  use  It  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  sooner  you  treat,  the  better.  We 
would  advise  you  not  to  fuss  with  carbolic  acid. 

P.  A.  N.^  Iowa.—(i)  We  set  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  bees  will  not  swarm  unless  they  have  a 
queen  or  something  that  they  recognize  as  such, 
and  I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  your  bees 
would  swarm  without  one.  As  to  moving  your 
bees  six  rods  (2),  you  should  wait  till  after 
the  honey  season,  because  you  will  disturb  them 
so  much  now  that  it  will  cost  you  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  shade  will  be  worth.  (3)  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  leave  the  farm.  Better  stay 
where  you  are.  Depending  on  bees  as  a  sole 
means  of  livelihood  Is  very  risky.  Only  a  very 
few  in  the  United  States  do  so,  and  even  they 
have  become  discouraged  and  disgusted.  The 
seasons  are  too  uncertain.  Bees  do  very  well 
when  run  in  connection  with  some  other  busl- 


C.  F.  C,  Wl8.—We  are  still  in  position  to  sup- 
ply lamp-nurseries,  such  as  we  used  to  adver- 
tise. You  can  get  almost  the  same  result  much 
cheaper,  and  quite  as  satisfactory,  by  having 
two  good -sized  tin  pails,  one  inside  of  the  other. 
Of!course,  the  Inoer  pall  should  bo  smaller- 
enough  so  to  leave  a  water-space  about  one  inch 
wide  between  one  pail  and  the  other.  The 
smaller  pall  should  be  supported.  Put  the 
queen-cells  into  It,  and  cover  with  a  large 
cushion.  A  common  oil-lamp  placed  beneath 
the  large  pail  will  keep  the  water  at  the  proper 
temperature.  The  lamp-nursery  that  we  for- 
merly sold  was  made  to  take  brood -combs,  and 
was  made  square  like  a  hive.  This  Is  not  essen- 
tial; and  when  we  were  using  the  nursery  we 
never  used  the  full  combs.  The  cells  were  cut 
out  and  placed  on  a  cushion  or  cloth  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nursery.  As  It  was  Inspected  every 
few  hours,  the  queens  were  taken  out  as  fast  as 
hatched.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  would 
say  that  I  hardly  think  there  will  be  any  mark- 
ed difference  between  queens  hatched  In  a  nur- 
sery kept  warm  by  artificial  heat  and  those 
hatched  In  wire-cloth  cages  put  in  the  center  of 
a  brood-nest.  If  any  thing,  the  difference  would 
be  In  favor  of  the  latter  rather  than  the  former, 
as  yon  seem  to  suppose.  ^'^^^  ^v  ^ 
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Mr.  Danzbnbaker.  who  has  been  using  hfs 
new  hive  in  Benzie  Co.,  Northern  Michigan, 
since  the  middle  of  Juiy,  informs  us  thai,  al- 
though he  was  a  month  too  late  for  the  season, 
he  secnnd  1100  lbs.  of  No.  1  white  comb  hooey 
from  15  colonips.  He  exhibited  the  same  with 
his  hives  at  the  Slate  Fair  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  in  what  was  considered  the  best  exhibit 
ever  made  by  the  society.  He  received  three 
first  premiums — one  for  the  best  honey,  consid- 
ering quality  and  manner  of  putting  up  for 
market;  also  a  special  diploma  for  the  best  bee- 
hive.   

Geo.  T.  Whbadon  <&  Co.,  a  commission  firm 
of  Chicago,  boast  of  being  **the  largest  honey- 
dealers  in  the  West;'*  but  the  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  says  he  "  never  before 
this  year  heard  of  them  as  honey -dealers  or 
even  as  general  commission  men."  They  are 
certainly  new  to  ns;  and  while  they  may  be  all 
right  I  don't  like  the  way  they  take  of  getting 
patronage.  They  are  sending  out  circulars 
broadcast,  quoting  honey  and  beeswax  far  too 
much  above  the  market.  They  boast  of  their 
bank  references  and  commercial  rating;  but 
even  these  do  not  necessarily  signify  that  they 
will  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

Later.— We  discover  that  this  same  firm  have 
copied  into  their  circular^  word  for  word,  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  from  our  catalog  on  how 
to  pack  honey.  They  probably  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  matter  was  copyrighted.  This 
appropriating  printed  matter  without  credit  or 
permission  may  be  only  a  straw,  but  perhaps 
it  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  BICYCLE  PANT8-OUABD8- 

DiD  you  ever  try  bicycle  pants-guards  to  keep 
the  bees  from  crawling  up  your  trowsers?  I 
have,  and  they  work  admirably.  I  usually  go 
to  our  out-yard,  as  you  know,  on  the  wheel; 
and  as  I  can  not  afford  to  take  time  to  put  on 
short  pants  I  slip  on  pants-guards  and  moont 
the  wheel.  Arriving  at  the  yard  I  leave  the 
guards  on ;  and  whenever  It  becomes  necessary 
to  shake  bees  from  the  combs  to  get  cells,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  1  shake  and  nary  a  bee  can 
get  up  my  pants-legs. 

The  bicycle  pants  guards  I  refer  to  are  what 
are  known  as  the  Ostergrens.  They  are  simply 
steel  bracelets,  as  it  were,  that  just  slip  over 
the  pants,  pressing  the  folded  edge  snugly 
against  the  ankle.  These  guards  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  cycle  store  for  about  25  cents  a 
pair.  I  am  not  sure  but  they  would  be  a  legit- 
imate article  for  the  bee-supply  dealer  to  handle. 


The  last  number  of  the  Pdcific  Bee  Jmimal 
(quarterly)  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  contains 
44  pages,  including  a  tinted  cover;  is  well 
printed  and  handsomely  illustrated.  On  the 
front  cover  page,  in  half  tone,  nicely  worked 
up,  is  a  pretty  group  view  of  the  editor,  "his 
queen  and  little  queen."  The  subject-matter 
shows  enterprise  as  well  as  work  on  the  part  of 
its  editor. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  good  start-out 
should  be  marred  by  the  publication  of  an  open 
letter  from  the  editor  directed  to  and  attacking 
one  of  California's  leading  bee-keepers,  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Brodbeck,  of  Los  Angeles— a  man  whom  we 
have  found  to  be  the  very  soul  of  honor.  Among 
where  in  the  same  journal  is  a  paragraph  that 
California  bee-keepers  none  stands  higher.  Else- 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  man  in  any  thing 
but  complimentary  terms,  accusing  him  of  slan- 
der to  gain  his  ends.  Personalities  of  this  kind, 
wherein  the  public  can  have  no  Interest,  ought 
to  be  kept  out  of  print. 


THE  LINCOLN  CONVENTION,  OCT.  7,  8. 

Going  to  the  Lincoln  convention  ?    Yes,  both 

A.  I.  R.  and  myself  expect  to  be  present.  Our 
route  as  now  mapped  out  is  via  the  Lake  Shore 
to  Chicago,  and  from  that  point  to  Lincoln  via 
the  Rock  Island.  We  pass  through  Toledo  at 
2:  5  P.M.,  Monday;  arrive  at  the  Lake  Shore  de- 
pot, Chicago,  at  9  P.M.  At  10  p.m.  the  same  day 
(Monday)  we  take  the  Rock  Island  train  No.  5; 
pass  through  Des  Moines  at  8: 20  a.m.  Tuesday; 
through  Council  Bluffs  at  1:5  p.m.;  Omaha  at 
1: 35,  and  arrive  at  Lincoln  at  3: 35.  .We  specify 
the  route  and  the  time  of  reaching  the  different 
places,  hoping  that  our  train  may  take  on  bee- 
keeping friends  who  might  like  to  join  us.  We 
are  in  Tiopes  Drs.  Mason  and  Miller  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  '*  crowd." 

The  program  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  prepared;  at  all  events  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  no  secretary  ever  spent  m(H% 
time  than  Dr.  Mason  In  getting  up  a  program 
for  the  N.  A.  B.  K,  A. 

No  other  locality  has  ever  offered  the  N.  A 

B.  K.  A.  such  inducements.  Why,  just  think 
of  it!  Pay  your  fare  one  way,  add  $2.00  to  it 
and  that  Is  all  the  expense.  The  generous  Ne- 
braska bee-keepers  are  going  to  afford  free  en- 
tertainment for  all  those  who  come  from  out- 
side of  that  State.  Such  a  ^'  a  pace  is  terrific** 
to  use  bicycle  parlance,  and  It  will  be  difficult 
for  other  cities  to  keep  up.  If  the  asscclatiOB 
ever  comes  to  Cleveland,  our  nearest  large  city, 
we  will  be  ready  to  bear  our  share  of  expense. 

A.  I.  R.  adds  the  following: 

Dear  friends,  I  fear  the  attendance,  especial- 
ly of  the  veterans  who  have  from  year  to  year 
been  on  hand,  will  be  somewhat  slim.  I  may 
be  disappointed,  however.  The  stringency  of 
the  times,  and  long  distances,  are  both  discour- 
agements. But  let  me  say  that.  Inasmuch  as 
the  old  standbys  are  dropping  off  year  by  year. 
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It  Is  well  for  as  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  be  on 
hand,  not  only  because  we  are  snre  to  have  a 
good  time,  as  we  always  do  at  those  pleasant 
reunions,  but  because  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our 
younger  ones  and  to  our  nation.  Those  who 
live  near  by,  say  in  adjoining  States,  will  cer- 
tainly—at least  I  hope  so— make  a  great  effort 
to  be  on  hand.  Please  remember,  dear  brother 
and  sister  bee-keepers,  that  it  is  only  once  in  a 
number  of  years  that  this  national  convention 
swings  around  in  your  locality— perhaps  only 
once  in  a  lifetime.  You  take  and  read  the 
journals,  and  that  is  well;  but  it  is  worth  ever 
so  much  more  to  meet  face  to  face  with  those 
whom  you  have  known  only  through  print. 
You  will  enjoy  their  writings  ever  so  much 
more  afterward.  Why,  when  I  read  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's Straws  it  seems  every  time  as  if  I  could 
see  his  face  and  hear  the  tones  of  h^s  voice; 
and  the  same  with  Dr.  Mason  and  ever  so  many 
others.  Besides,  by  friendly  meeting  and 
friendly  talk  we  cheer  and  encourage  each 
other.  We  get  over  prejudice  and  warped 
judgment;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  drift  a 
little  Into  the  theme  of  my  talk  In  this  present 
Issue,  let  me  say  that  we  unitedly  crowd  out 
Satan  and  Invite  the  refreshing  Influences  of 
God*s  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  please  be  on  hand  if 
yon  can  possibly  manage  it.  Remember,  your 
old  friend  A.  I.  Root  wants  to  see  you,  even  if 
nobody  else  does;  and  there  will  be  a  good 
crowd  of  good  people.  If  we  don't  find  them  at 
Lincoln  it  will  be  the  first  disappointment  of 
the  kind  I  have  ev^  found  at  a  national  con- 
vention.   

THit  NKW  WEED-PBOOESS  FOUNDATION  AT  THE 
KICHieAN  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

In  the  Bee-keepers*  Review  for  September, 
experimenter  Taylor  gives  the  results  of  a  third 
series  of  experiments  regarding  the  various 
makes  of  foundation  placed  In  comparison  with 
the  Given,  which  has  heretofore  shown  superi- 
ority. In  the  last  series  of  experiments  the 
new-process  Weed  foundation  was  placed  in 
the  test,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  says: 

The  showing  made  by  the  new-process  foundation 
is  very  favorable  Indeed— a  very  gratify Insr  fact, 
since  the  increased  facility  in  manufacturing  gain- 
ed by  the  new  method  will  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  decrease  the  price  of  the  product. 

But  It  seems  it  does  not  quite  equal  the  Given 
wax— that  is,  that  made  on  the  Given  press,  for 
he  says: 

In  each  case  the  Given  foundation,  as  generally 
heretofore,  shows  a  superiority,  but  in  a  greatly 
reduced  degree. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  new- process  wax 
has  brought  down  the  degree  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Given  very  greatly—so  much  so  that 
they  are  practically  equal.  Now,  then.  If  Mr. 
Taylor  could  have  had  wax  sheeted  by  the  new 
process,  and  put  through  the  Given  press,  I  feel 
morally  certain  that  wax  sheeted  by  the  old 
dipping  process,  and  run  through  the   press. 


would  have  been  greatly  inferior.  In  other 
words,  TFeed  sheeted  Given  would  have  shown 
decided  superiority  over  dipped  Given. 

The  test  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  made,  as  it  is. 
Is  very  gratifying,  showing  the  marked  superi- 
ority of  the  new-process  wax. 

The  former  experiments  have  shown  that,  on 
all  dipped  wax,  the  press  gives  a  foundation 
that  Is  more  readily  worked  by  the  bees;  but 
the  operation  of  the  press  Is  so  slow  In  compari- 
son with  the  rolls  that  It  would  be  out  of  the 
question  with  a  large  manufacturer. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Given-press  founda- 
tion, other  things  being  equal,  \?  n.ore  workable 
than  the  roller  foundation,  why  Is  It  that  man- 
ufacturers do  not  adopt  It?  Simply  for  the 
reason  already  given,  that  the  press  is  too  slow. 
Ry  our  new  process,  the  sheets  come  out  of  the 
foundation- machine,  are  cut  and  trimmed  au- 
tomatically, picKed  up,  papered,  and  piled  as 
square  and  true  as  It  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
at  a  pace  that  would  astonish  you  if  you  could 
see  how  fast  it  Is  done.  After  all,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  coald  secure  all  the  advantage 
of  the  press,  providing  we  adopt  th*»  Given  side- 
walls,  and  sheeted  the  wax  just  thick  enough  to 
)m  out  those  wallSy  and  no  more;  but  these 
heavy  side- walls,  I  have  been  told,  make  a  per- 
ceptible fishbone  in  comb  honey,  and  that 
would  not  be  desirable;  and  hence  the  present 
light  walls  of  the  rolls  would  be  much  more 
preferable  to  the  eater  of  comb  honey,  if  not  to 
the  bees  that  make  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  makes  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
the  new  wax  is  sheeted  by  passing  **  between 
cylinders."  While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give 
the  method  to  the  public.  I  would  state  that 
the  Weed  sheeting-machine  does  not  use  a  pair 
of  cylinders  to  roll  down  the  wax. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  in  position 
another  reason  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  furnish  him  with 
Weed  sheeted  wax  to  try  In  the  press. 

NBW-PROCES8  FOUNDATION  IN  ENGLAND, 
AGAIN. 

I  have  already  given  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cowan's 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  new- process 
foundation  is  all  we  claim  It  to  be,  and  here  is 
an  unsolicited  testimonial  from  another  British 
bee-keeper  that  speaks  volumes  for  it: 

Your  Weed  foundation,  despite  a  strong  prejudice 
in  several  quarters  against  it  on  its  introduction, 
has  literally  taken  the  foundation  market  by  storm. 
It  has  tiiree  great  advantages  over  our  home-made 
product:  The  bees  take  to  It  faster;  there  is  more 
surface  to  the  pound,  with  less  liability  to  twist, 
and  it  is  literally  cheaper  in  most  eases  than  Bng- 
lish  foundation.  Its  enemies  have  given  it  this  last 
pull.  There  is  also  another  point  about  it  to  be 
noted.  It  is  of  uniform  quality,  and  the  consumer 
knows  that  he  is  getting  genuine  beeswax  with  it. 
Even  now  I  am  selling  quite  a  quantity  of  it  at  a 
steady  rate,  for  **  driven  "  bees.  My  own  mill— I 
almost  wish  1  had  never  invested  in  one— has  lain 
idle  for  weeks.  I  shall  soon  have  enough  raw  wax 
accumulated  to  make  it  worth  while  shipping  it  over 
to  you  to  be  made  into  Weed  foundation ! 

F.  Sladen. 

Ripple  Court,  near  Dover,  England,  Sept.  6. 
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THE  MUMBBB  OF  APICULTXJRAL  PATBKT8. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office  for  May  12, 1896,  contains  these  par* 
agraphs  on  the  subject  of  bee  culture: 

Bee  Culture.— In  this  class  1001  patents  have  been 
issued.  The  first  movable-oomb  frame  f«*r  boe- 
hives  was  patented  to  Langstroth,  No.  0800,  Ootober 
5, 1852;  and  improvements  thereon,  disclosiofr  sim- 
ple and  effective  means  for  holding  removable- 
comb  frames  in  the  hive  were  patent^  to  Heddon, 
No.  327.268.  September  29, 1886;  to  Shuck,  No.  829,o4I, 
October  27,  18H6,  and  to  Dansenbalter,  No.  547,164, 
October  1, 1896. 

The  first  artificial  comb  foundation  was  made  in 
Germany  about  1842.  An  effective  improvement 
thereon  is  the  employment  of  a  wire  support  em- 
bedded in  the  foundation,  and  patented  to  Hether- 
ington.  No.  208,595.  October  1, 1878:  reissued  Novem- 
ber 11, 1879,  No  8962.  An  artificial  honey-comb  was 
made  prior  to  1858;  and  on  January  29,  1880,  No. 
897,046,  to  Aspinwall  was  patented  one  of  wood, 
from  which  the  honey  may  be  separated  in  a  cen- 
trifugal machine;  and  on  August  SO,  189?,  No.481,578. 
to  Mason  and  Moskovltz  was  patented  an  improved 
process  for  making  a  honey-comb  from  wax. 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  Patent  Office  is 
divided  Into  departments,  esch  department  tak- 
ing a  group  of  subjects.  Linked  with  bee  cul- 
ture is  the  industry  of  tobacco,  the  dairy,  and 
farm -gates.  The  examiner  of  this  department, 
I  am  informed,  is  the  oldest  man  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Patent  Office— a  Mr.  Collamer.  Of 
the  1001  patents  (a  number  that  seems  more 
significant  than  accidental)  the  department  has 
seen  fit  to  notice  only  a  few,  and  that  Is  the  list 
as  above  given. 

THE  ANNUAT^  CROP  OF  COMB  AND    EXTRACTED 
HONEY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  made  an  effort  to  get 
the  manufacturers  of  section  honey-boxes  In 
this  country  to  make  a  report  of  their  output  to 
£>r.  C.  C.  Miller.  My  Idea  was  that,  If  we  could 
get  all  of  them  to  give  to  him  the  number  of 
sections  they  had  made  during  the  calendar 
year,  we  could  make  a  sort  of  estimate  on  the 
amount  of  comb  honey  produced  annually. 
Still  better,  If  manufacturers  would  give  their 
average  annual  output  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
to  some  one  person,  that  person  could  figure 
very  closely  on  the  average  annual  amount  of 
comb  honey  produced  during  that  period. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  tried  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  refused 
to  give  their  output.  The  consequence  was,  I 
had  to  give  up  my  pet  scheme  for  a  time.  But 
this  year  I  have  learned  approximately  the 
number  of  sections  that  were  made  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year.  Making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  the  fact  that  sections  are 
under  weight,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  honey 
they  hold,  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  comb 
honey  produced  during  this  year  In  the  United 
States  Is  somewhere  about  25,000,000  lbs.;  and 
if  there  is  as  much  extracted  honey  produced 
as  comb,  then  the  total  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced annually  In  this  country  would  be  about 
50,000,000  lbs.,  or  25  000  tons.  While  this  esti- 
mate may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  it  Is  far  bet- 


ter than  the  rough  guessee  that  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year,  and  far  more  accurate  than 
the  government  reports. 

Our  stenographer  thought  I  ought  to  deduct 
something  for  sections  on  hand,  not  filled  with 
honey.  There  were  thousands  (and  we  might 
say  millions  (of  sections  of  last  year's  ootpat 
left  over.  These,  by  the  law  of  averages, 
would  balance  the  number  left  on  hand  of  this 
season;  but  this  year  the  number  left  over  will 
be  less  than  last,  because,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
season  has  been  better. 


A  queen's  long  CONFINEMENT. 

Some  time  ago,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
basswood  flow.  Just  for  experiment  I  caged  one 
queen  by  the  El  wood  plan.  She  was  pat  Into  a 
Miller  cage,  without  food  of  any  kind,  and  set 
directly  npon  top  of  the  frames.  My  object,  of 
course,  was  to  prevent  that  colony  from  swarm- 
ing, as  there  was  every  Indication  that  It  would 
go  for  parts  unknown  In  a  day  or  two.  Other 
colonies  were  forestalled  In  their  Intentions  by 
a  different  procedure  — generally  by  giving  an 
unlimited  amount  of  room. 

Well,  time  went  on  and  I  had  forgotten  about 
caging  this  queen.  I  had  taken  supers  off  from 
this  hive  In  the  mean  time,  but  did  not  examine 
the  brood -nest,  as  the  bees  seemed  normal.  I 
ran  across  this  particular  colony,  and  there,yery 
much  to  my  surprise,  was  the  queen  caged,  as 
lively  as  ever,  having  been  confined  there  just 
two  months.  The  bees  acted  normal,  and  I 
concluded  that  they  must  have  raised  a  qoeen 
in  the  mean  time.  Examination  showed  that 
the  combs  were  full  of  brood  and  eggs.  They 
had  evidently  regarded  the  caged  queen  as  they 
would  one  that  they  expected  to  supersede ; 
otherwise  It  Is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  fed  her.  Two  courses  were  open  to  me. 
One  was  to  release  the  queen  and  let  her  take 
her  chances  with  her  daughter  ;  but  I  conclud- 
ed to  put  her  Into  my  pocket,  thinking  thai, 
perhaps,  I  should  find  a  colony  that  would  need 
a  laying  quec^n  before  I  got  through.  I  accord- 
ingly closed  up  the  hive. 

The  point  that  interests  me  pu*tlcularly  in 
this  Is  that  this  queen  bore  close  confinement  in 
a  little  wire-cloth  cage  about  !>^  inch  thick,  1 
inch  wide,  and  IK  inches  long.  It  goes  to  show 
that,  if  we  could  in  some  way  give  the  bees  and 
queens  proper  food  when  sent  by  mail,  they 
would  go  through  every  time  without  loss.  As 
it  Is  now,  a  large  percentage  sent  out  for  export 
die  In  the  mails  before  they  reach  distant 
points ;  and  even  those  that  do  get  through  are 
more  or  less  feeble. 

Well,  I  continued  my  rounds  over  the  apiary, 
when,  toward  the  last,  I  began  to  think  that  I 
should  not  find  a  place  for  my  queen,  because  I 
had  only  two  more  colonies  to  look  through. 
Sure  enough,  next  to  the  last  one  was  In  a  de- 
cidedly bad  way,  having  degenerated  Into  fer- 
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tile  workers.  Ordinarily,  in  such  cases  we  pre- 
fer to  give  virgin  queens  or  a  cell,  or  break  them 
up  altogether,  distributing  the  bees  and  brood 
among  several  good  colonies.  We  have  very 
often  met  with  succe&s  in  Introducing  laying 
queens;  but  this  one i  thought  I  would  just  let 
run  loose  among  them.  This  I  did,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  bees  circle  about  her 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  even  crawling  up  on  top 
of  each  other,  two  or  three  bee-high,  to  look  at 
her  majesty.  I  closed  the  hive  up,  and  expect 
all  to  go  well;  but  I  have  a  curiosity  now  to  see 
how  well  this  queen  will  lay  after  her  long  con- 
finement, and  how  soon  she  will  commence 


THE  POPULAB  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  AND  ITS  HU- 
MILIATION. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  older  readers  at 
least,  that  the  PopuUvr  Science  Monthly  has 
''put  its  foot  Into  it**  pretty  badly  in  times 
past  on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping.  The  first 
instance  was  when  the  great  scientist  Prof. 
Tyndall  tried  to  tell  iq  Its  columns  years  ago 
how  the  bees  make  comb.  Said  he:  "The  bees 
place  them^selves  at  equal  distances  apart  upon 
the  wax,  and  sweep  and  excavate,"  etc;  and 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  did  not  know 
any  better  than  to  publish  and  indorse  such 
twaddle  as  that.  Some  years  later  they  publish- 
ed what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Wiley  lie,"  to 
the  effect  that  artificial  comb  honey  was  a  com- 
mercial possibility,  and  that  there  was  very 
little  genuine  bees'  honey  on  the  market;  that 
comb  honey  was  made  out  of  paraffine,  the 
comb  filled  with  glucose,  and  the  cappings  put 
on  with  '*  appropriate  machinery.*'  Of  course, 
bee-keepers  were  disgusted,  and  sent  in  their 
protests;  but  that  monthly  paid  no  attention 
until  that  scientist  and  scholar,  Allen  Prlngle, 
some  years  afterward,  sent  them  an  article  ex- 
plaining the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing. 
This  they  deigned  to  notice  and  publish. 

Well,  it  seems  that  the  editor?  of  that  j»clen- 
tificC?)  monthly  have  again  *'put  their  foot  in 
ft.*'  This  time,  fortunately  for  bee-keepers, 
the  twaddle  does  not  relate  to  our  industry. 
The  following  editorial  note,  taken  from  Elec- 
tricity for  September  9,  will  explain  itself : 

It  seems  that  the  Pirpular  Science  Monthly  has 
been  lmpo8ed:upon.  Two  of  the  faculty  of  the  Le- 
land  StanfordiUniversity  Invented  ahoux  which  was 
the  photoirraphy  of  mental  Impressions.  According" 
to  the  story,  ei^rht  members  of  a  certain  society  were 
each  requested  to  think  intently  of  a  cat,  and  then 
to  g9Ze  upon  a  sensitive  plate  in  a  dark-room.  The 
plate  was  developed,  and  1o  and  behold  !  eiffht  cats 
of  various  siaes  and  decrees  of  spectrallty  were  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  plate  !  A  half-tone  reproduc- 
tion from  this  plate  was  printed  In  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly^  totgether  "with  a  pedantic  article  on 
the  subject  ;of  the  photography  of  mental  impres- 
sions. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  professors  had  taken 
els'ht  exposures  of  the  Janitor's  cat,  and  that  the 
composite  from  these  exposures  formed  the  basis  of 
the  hoax 

A  very  little  time  and  pains  on ^ their  part  to 
investigate  some  of  this  so-called  science  would 


prevent  them  from  being  led  into  such  errors. 
For  instance,  how  much  would  it  have  cost  to 
ask  a  practAoaX  bee-keeper  whether  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall's  statement  was  founded  on  fact  or  not  ? 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  at  a  later 
time  exploit  on  the  advance  of  science  when 
that  other  hoax  came  out  that  artificial  eggs 
were  made  that  would  hatch  chickens,  but  so 
far  the  chickens  did  net  have  feathers. 

As  to  the  cat  hoax,  these  professors  must  have 
known  that  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from 
its  past  reputation  was  more  gullible  than  oth- 
er Journals  of  its  class,  and  hence  their  Joke. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  the  cot-aclysm 
that  occurred  In  their  office  when  the  hoax,  like 
the  unfortunate  cat,  was  *'  exposed." 


SALOON-KBBPBB  HONBY-BUTBBS. 

SiNCB  writing  the  editoral  In  another  column, 
cautioning  bee-keepers  against  sending  honey 
to  commission  houses  that  quote  away  above 
the  market,  I  have  received  inforination  to  the 
effect  that  same  of  these  honey-sharks  are  none 
other  than  saloon-keepers.  They  have  the  idea 
that  there  Is  big  money  in  handling  honey  as 
well  as  in  selling  beer.  Of  course,  they  have 
no  conscience,  and  quote  the  market  away 
above  what  it  actually  is;  and  If  they  can 
make  an  actual  purchase  from  the  honey -pro- 
ducer, and  are  Irresponsible,  they  will  sell  the 
honey  below  the  market,  and  pocket  the  pro- 
ceeds, without  rendering  any  returns.  Just 
this  very  thing  was  done  last  fall,  and  a  promi- 
nent bee-keeper  was  the  victim  of  the  saloon- 
keeper. One  of  our  bee- keeping  friends  sends 
us  a  sample  of  one  of  these  circulars,  which  is 
of  about  the  same  stamp  as  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  The  commercial  agencies 
give  them  no  rating,  and  give  their  business  as 
**  saloon."    That  ought  to  be  enough. 

It  seems  like  almost  unnecessary  repetition; 
but  it  Is  nevertheless  necessary  to  say  and  keep 
on  saying.  Don't  send  honey  to  concerns  who 
quote  away  above  the  market,  and  want  to  buy 
outright,  unless  ^ou  can  get  cash  before  turn- 
ing the  honey  over.  Either  bee- keepers  do  not 
read  the  bee-journals  they  do  take,  or  else  they 
do  not  take  bee- journals  at  all;  for  ^ome  ono  is 
continually  being  "  taken  in  "  by  these  sharks 
every  year.  The  producer  who  has  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  honey  to  sell,  and  who  can  not 
affor  to  take  a  bee-Journal,  must  not  com- 
plain If  he  does  get  taken  in  pretty  badly  by 
saloon -keeping  honey-men.  We  like  to  see  the 
prices  shoved  up;  but  one  thing  Is  certain,  new 
firms  can  not  be  expected  to  do  as  well  as  old 
ones.  

MOBB  ABOUT  THE  HONEY-8HABK8  OF  CHICAGO; 
HOW  TO  SHIP  HONEr  BY  FBKIOHT. 

Just  before  the  publication  of  our  last  issue, 
information  came  to  us  regarding  the  existence 
of  a  ring  of  honey  sharks  in  Ctiicago,  and  I  see 
the  American  Bee  Journal  is  already  on  track 
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of  them.  It  seems  as  I  stated,  that  there  are 
some  disreputable  firms  that  talk  big,  general- 
ly without  any  commercial  rating,  who  are 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding 
bee-keepers  of  their  honest  hard  earnings.  As 
I  explained  in  our  last  issue,  their  scheme  is  to 
offer  quotations  on  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
considerably  above  the  market,  in  order  to  get 
consignments.  If  they  can  get  a  producer  to 
make  an  outright  sale,  that  is  Just  what  they 
want;  because  then  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  the  honey,  nor  can  they  be  forced  to,  because 
they  are  irresponsible  and  non -collectable.  If 
sent  on  commission,  then  of  course  the  honey  is 
the  property  of  the  bee-keeper,  and  they  have 
got  to  render  some  returns  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

One  firm  quotes  white-clover  honey  in  one- 
pound  sections,  choice,  15>^  to  16K,  when  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  market  of  Chicago 
is  only  12  and  13  cts.  Again,  they  quote  bright 
pure  beeswax  at  32  to  35  cts.,  when  they  know 
perfectly  well  the  right  quotation  is  about  22  to 
25. 

Now,  you  may  wonder  why  we  do  not  give 
the  name  of  this  firm.  We  are  at  present  mak- 
ing a  very  thorough  Investigation,  and  Just  as 
soon  as  we  can  make  sure  that  they  are  an  out- 
and-out  fake  we  will  give  our  readers  their 
name.  In  the  mean  time  we  want  to  caution 
you  in  regard  to  a  class  of  circulars  from  com- 
mission houses,  printed  on  yellow  paper  on  a 
sheet  about  12x14,  and  making  quotations  above 
regular  well-known  houses. 

Now,  let  me  caution  you  again,  as  I  did  in 
last  Issue,  don't,  don^t  send  your  money  to  firms 
you  don't  know  any  thing  about,  even  though 
they  talk  glibly  about  bank  references,  their 
high  standing,  their  long  experience,  and  all 
that.  Just  send  their  names  on  to  us,  and  we 
can  tell  you  very  quickly  whether  or  not  they 
are  responsible. 

SHIPPING  HONEY  BY  FREIGHT  C.  O.  D. 

If  you  must  ship  your  honey  to  some  new 
firm,  or  to  some  firm  concerning  whom  you  do 
not  feel  exactly  satisfied  with,  and  yet  who  ap- 
pear to  have  good  bank  references,  proceed  in 
this  way :  Ck>nsign  your  hpney  to  your  own  name. 
In  the  city  or  town  where  the  honey  is  to  be  sent. 
Go  to  your  nearest  bank,  with  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  request  them  to  make  out  a  sight  draft 
for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  and  forward  It  with 
the  bill  of  lading  to  their  corresponding  bank 
In  the  town  or  city  where  the  honey  is  consign- 
ed. The  bank  at  that  place  will,  on  receipt  of 
the  money,  turn  over  to  the  parties  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  will  entitle  them  to  get  the  hon- 
ey at  the  railway  station,  and  you,  in  the  mean 
time,  will  get  the  cash. 

This  is  the  ordinary  way  of  sending  honey  or 
any  other  commodity  by  freight  C.  O.  D.;  but 
in  this  case  the  bank  or  banks  take  the  place  of 
the  express  company  as  custodians  of  your 


property,  and  do  not  surrender  It  over  ontll  the 
same  has  been  properly  paid  for.  In  many 
cases  the  banks,  on  presentation  of  the  sight 
draft,  make  a  liberal  advance  at  once,  providing 
the  customer  for  your  honey  Is  known  to  them. 
Their  rate  of  charge,  usually,  for  such  service, 
Is  a  minimum  of  25  cts.;  on  larger  amounts, 
about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

If  the  party  desiring  your  honey  does  not  pay 
for  the  same,  or  refuses  to  take  It,  you  can  in- 
struct the  bank  to  turn  It  over  to  some  other 
commission  house;  but  It  Is  never  wise  to  ship 
honey  In  this  way  unless  you  are  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  firm  desiring  to  purchase  It  will 
take  and  pay  for  it.  If  It  refuses,  you  must  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  finding  another 
house,  carrying  on  the  negotiations  by  tele- 
graph, and  perhaps  of  accepting  terms  which 
may  be  considerably  less  than  what  you  would 
be  willing  to  take,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
honey  is  already  shipped,  and  at  its  destlnatioD. 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company,  and  must 
be  disposed  of  at  once. 

CREATING  YOUR  OWN  HOME  MAAKET. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  reliable  com- 
mission houses;  but  even  with  the  most  honor- 
able of  them,  sometimes  dissatisfaction  arises. 
And  then,  too,  you  must  understand,  when  you 
ship  honey  on  commission,  that  you  have  to 
pay  cartage,  freight,  and  commission  of  geni- 
ally 10  per  cent.  The  result  Is,  that  you  can 
not  get  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  market 
quotations,  and  more  often  not  over  75  per  cent* 
And  then,  too,  when  everybody  consigns  honey 
to  the  city  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  de- 
press prices.  Honey,  like  every  thing  else,  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Se- 
duce the  supply  In  the  cities,  and  the  prices 
must  necessarily  go  up. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  selling  hon- 
ey around  home;  but.it  will  do  no  harm  to  say 
more  about  it.  F.  A.  8nell  and  others  have 
been  writing  In  our  columns  of  late  a  series  of 
articles  on  peddling  honey,  and  creating  a  home 
market;  and  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  bee-keepers,  thrifty  ones,  who  every  year 
sell  their  honey  at  a  large  advance  over  ihe 
regular  market  quotations  in  their  cities.  Onr 
friend  Dan  White,  of  New  London,  O.,  a  bright 
and  progressive  bee-keeper,  sells  his  honey 
around  home;  and  he  told  me,  a  few  days  ago, 
that  he  always  expected  to  get  several  cents 
more  per  pound  for  his  honey,  even  includinf 
cost  of  labor  in  disposing  of  it,  than  he  oonld 
get  by  shipping  it  to  the  city.  H.  G.  Acklln,  of 
St.  Paul,  Is  another  example;  F.  A.  Snell  an- 
other; Oeo.  D.  Vinal  another,  and  so  I  might 
give  you  quite  a  list. 

*AttheChica«ro  State  Convention  it  was  llgtnvd 
by  the  members  present  that,  when  oomb  honey  is 
quoted  at  14  cts.,  the  net  amount  received  by  the 
producer  (after  commission,  cartage,  fre^t,1eak- 
a«e,  and  shippingKMises  have  been  deducted)  is  only 
10  cts.,  or  only  71  per  cent  of  the  market  anoiatioiL 
—Ed. 
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Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us;  for  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.— II.  Cob.  2:11. 

I  have  taken  the  above  expression  away  from 
its  connection,  as  yon  will  notice,  and  for  the 
present  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  time 
and  circumstances.  Tne  writer  seems  to  rec- 
ognize that  Satan  is  likely  to  get  the  advantage 
of  us;  and  in  the  latter  part  he  says.  **  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  his  devices."  As  I  see  it,  all 
mankind  should  be  able  to  assent  to  the  latter. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  had  experience  sooner 
or  later  with  Satan's  devices— yes,  of  his  devices 
without  end  and  without  number?  The  work 
of  his  devices  is  sprung  on  us  when  least  ex- 
pected. They  get  in  and  occur  everywhere; 
and«  saddest  of  all,  Satan  does  get  more  or  less 
the  advantage  of  us  almost  before  we  know  It. 
How  shall  we  recognize  him  ?  Some  years  ago, 
I  think  it  was.  I  mentioned  In  these  very  papers 
that  some  of  the  friends  called  me  superstitious 
because  I  believe  in  Satan  as  well  as  in  Christ 
Jesus;  that  is,  I  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Satan,  the  enemy  and  adversary  of  the  human 
race.  Since  then  I  have  grown  some  years 
older;  but  my  belief  has  been  strengthened 
right  along  year  by  year.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
had  so  many  personal  encouniers  of  my  own 
with  the  great  adversary,  but  I  come  on  to  him 
more  and  more  through  others.  I  do  not  mean 
that  others  introduce  him  to  me,  for  Satan 
never  seeks  an  introduction;  that  is,  he  never 
Introduces  himself  under  his  own  name.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  always  claims  to  be  a  very 
good  and  well-meaning  person.  The  Scriptures 
tell  us  he  sometimes  appears  as  an  angel  of 
light.  He  always  has  a  very  Ingenious  rigma- 
role, and  he  will  make  you  believe  white  is 
black  or  that  midnight  darkness  is  daylight: 
and  if  yon  stop  to  listen  and  parley  he  will 
make  his  reasoning  sound  very  plausible.  How 
shall  we  know  him?  what  are  some  of  his 
"ear-marks"?  Well,  he  Is  always  stirrinj;  up 
strife.  He  will  commence  by  getting  in  between 
husband  and  wife,  as  I  told  you  in  our  last 
Issue;  and  h**  will  make  strife  oetween  father 
and  mother  In  order  that  he  may  be  better  able 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  family  into  strife  and  con- 
tention. He  always  undertakes  to  persuade  a 
man  that  his  very  bGst/rfend«  are  hfs  enemies. 
He  induces  him  to  believe  that  his  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  are  trying  to  undermine  him; 
that  they  are  greedy  for  his  place,  and  would 
like  to  have  him  turned  off  or  routed  out,  that 
they  may  get  Into  his  shoes.  He  does  not 
always  commence  In  this  way,  but  that  very 
soon  follows.  He  will  persuade  a  pupil  that  his 
teacher  Is  hh  enemy:  and  the  same  with  an 
employee.  He  will  whisper  that  his  employer 
is  greedy  and  grasping;  that  he  just  makes  a 
machine  of  all  of  his  helpers  In  order  that  he 
may  coin  dollars  and  cents  out  of  them.  And 
then  he  tells  the  employer  that  his  helpers  are 
greedy  and  dishonest;  that  they  need  watching 
all  around:  that  It  Is  not  safe  for  him  to  be  out 
of  sight.  Oh  dear  me!  what  a  sad  state  of 
affairs!  The  employer  finally  thinks  he  can 
not  take  time  to  eat  and  driuK,  to  say  nothing 
of  cultivating  social  relations,  having  family 
prayers,  and  reading  the  Bible  to  his  children. 
Satan  tells  him  that  these  things  are  behind  the 
aire — they  are  old-fashioned.  **  Nobody  nowa- 
days," Satan  says,  "thinks  of  following  up  this 
nonsense."  I  wonder  If  some  of  you  think  my 
last  words  come  pretty  near  expressing  the 
truth  In  the  matter. 


Dear  friends,  some  years  ago  Satan  might 
have  made  some  headway  In  suggesting  that 
family  worship  is  not  as  important  as  business 
obligations.  I  might  have  listened  a  little 
when  he  said  It  did  not  amount  to  any  thing 
and  did  no  good.  Thank  God,  that  time  Is  past. 
Honest  and  consistent  family  worship  lies  not 
only  at  the  foundation  of  a  beautiful  and  happy 
home,  but  it  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  best  kind 
of  success  that  a  man  can  ever  have  In  any 
thing  In  this  world.  I  should  be  afraid  to  neg- 
lect dally  Bible- reading  and  prayer.  I  should 
be  afraid  that  Satan,  with  some  of  his  **  de- 
vices." would  get  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
myself,  but  of  the  dear  wife  and  children.  I 
recently  listened  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Thompson,  an  evangelist  who,  I  believe.  Is  now 
working  In  Dakota;  and  this  sermon  gave  me 
some  very  valuable  suggestions  In  this  matter 
of  keeping  Satan  out.  He  said  It  is  a  mistake 
to  fight  Satan  face  to  face.  As  long  as  the  old 
fellow  can  get  you  to  look  at  him  and  strike  at 
him  he  is  prettv  well  satisfied,  for  he  will  al- 
ways come  out  ahead  In  any  such  hand-to-hand 
conflict.  The  minister  did  not  express  It  in  just 
the  language  I  have  used,  but  that  was  his 
thought;  and  he  said,  furthermore,  the  wav  to 
resist  the  Devil  is  to  show  htm  your  ba^ik.  That 
may  be  a  novel  way  of  fighting;  but,  dear 
friend,  you  may  have  already  discovered  that 
it  is  the  very  best  way  In  the  world  to  fight 
some  kinds  of  people  and  some  kinds  of  enemies 
—turn  vour  back  resolutely.  Do  not  answer 
them,  do  not  notice  them,  do  not  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  them.  I  would  be  cour- 
teous and  civil  at  first;  but  when  you  discover 
that  your  opponent  does  not  Intend  to  reason  or 
be  decent,  do  not  waste  words  or  attention  on 
him.  Turn  away.  Then  what?  or,  In  other 
words,  to  whom  shall  we  turn  after  we  have 
turned  our  backs  on  batan?  Why,  I  hardly 
need  add  that  you  are  to  turn  to  Christ  Jesus. 
Turn  to  him  with  that  little  old  prayer  of  mine 
—**  Lord,  help!"  You  need  not  be  as^med  of 
asking  his  help,  for  no  man  or  woman  will  ever 
find  a  place  or  posiXion  where  they  will  no 
longer  n**ed  to  say.  "Lord,  help!"  You  can, 
with  perfect  safety,  face  the  dear  ;Sai7iar  always 
and  at  all  times.  In  rescuing  lost  souls  from 
the  clutches  of  the  evil  one  you  can  ex>en  then 
face  the  Savior  and  Implore  his  help;  and  un- 
less vou  do  face  him,  and  recognize  the  need  of 
his  help,  you  will  never  make  any  headway 
against  Satan. 

As  1  grow  older  It  becomes  Impressed  on  me 
that  the  greatest  trouble  with  poor  frail  man- 
kind Is,  ihey  will  never  acknowledge  the  mis- 
chief or  the  trouble  that  confronts  them  as  of 
Satan's  making.  Even  though  they  be  profess- 
ing Christians,  they  are  very  apt  to  laugh  at 
the  idea  that  it  Is  the  VevlVs  work  Instead  of, 
as  they  would  put  It,  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. The  Devil's  work  Is  always  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  Paul  says  In  the  text, 
**  We  are  not  Ignorant  of  his  devices;"  but  I  am 
afraid  the  greater  partof  us  during  this  nine- 
teenth century  are  comparatively  Ignorant  of 
his  wonderful  resources  in  the  way  of  devices. 
From  the  position  1  hold  here,  cases  are  often 
brought  up  before  me.  There  are  sometimes 
misunderstandings,  prejudice,  and  may  be  jeal- 
ousy, among  half  a  dozen.  The  difficulty  Is  to 
look  Into  the  matter  and  see  who  Is  and  who  Is 
not  to  blame.  Where  do  right  and  justice  lie? 
Well,  I  am  often  at  fault  in  saying  just  who  is 
right  or  nearest  right;  but  1  am  sure  I  am  not 
at  fault  when  I  say,  **  Look  here,  dear  friends; 
this  trouble  is  all  of  Satan*s  doing.  You  are  all 
professing  Christians.  You  should  know  from 
the  evidences  all  along  which  I  have  just  heard, 
that  this  is  Satan's  work  and   nothing  else. 
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You  are  unfortanate  because  yoa  are  fn  his 
toils;  but  you  may  rejoice  that  you  are  each 
aud  all  professing  Christians,  and  can  honestly 
kneel  and  Join  with  me  while  I  implore  the 
dear  Savior  to  come  to  our  rescue  and  to  help 
us  each  and  all  to  recognize  ibe  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  and  to  »ay, '  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan.' "  There  is  not  any  trouble— at  least 
not  usually — in  getting  them  all  to  kneel;  and 
if  I  could  as  easily  persuade  them,  each  and  all, 
that  the  whole  trouble  lies  at  Satan's  door,  then 
we  should  have  quick  and  complete  deliverance. 

There  will  usually  be  more  or  less  who  think 
it  is  only  one  of  A.  I.  Root's  notions  that  it  is 
Satan's  work;  and  these  skeptical  ones  Hn  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  Satan)  will  go  on  facing 
Him,  and  the  troubles  will  not  be  ended. 

Satan  sometimes  gets  in  among  a  lot  of  friends 
In  a  way  that  would  almost  seem  as  If  It  were 
the  smallpox.*  If  a<doctor  should  come  Into  a 
home  and  announce  that  the  whole  family 
were  afflicted  more  or  less  with  the  smallpox, 
with  one  accord  and  with  perfect  agreement 
they  would  all  set  to  work  to  get  It  out.  Now, 
when  the  pastor  tells  you  that  Satan  has  crept 
in  among  you,  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would 
be  if  you  could  be  made  to  believe  It  in  the 
same  way  that  you  would  believe  the  doctor  in 
the  former  case!  Why,  the  most  trivial  things 
will  sometimes  give  him  an  excuse  for  dividing 
friends.  People  who  should  be  on  the  most 
friendly  and  pleasant  terms,  all  at  once,  with- 
out sense  or  reason,  begin  quarreling  with  each 
other.  Yes,  he  sometimes  gets  right  In  among 
Christiana  and  Into  the  church.  I  have  heard 
of  his  getting  Into  the  pulpit;  but,  thank  €k>d, 

I  have  never  seen  him  there  In  all  my  experi- 
ence. Let  me  give  you  Just  one  illustration: 
While  a  certain  pastor  was  off  on  a  vacation 
his  people  went  to  work  and  fitted  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  in  the  most  beautiful  shape; 
and  then  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
should  not  Invite  another  minister,  and  have 
services  a  Sunday  or  two  before  their  own  pas- 
tor returned.  Somebody  started  the  idea  that 
the  church  should  be  kept  vacant  until  the 
pastor's  return,  out  of  respect  to  him,  that  he 
might  be  the  first  to  hold  services  amid  the  im- 
proved surroundings.  One  part  of  the  people 
(and  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  minority)  thought 
the  church  should  be  opened  and  services  held 
Just  as  soon  as  the  building  was  ready;  and  in 
discussing  a  simple  matter  like  this,  some  of 
the  people  got  terribly  stirred  up,  and  showed  a 
most  unchrlstianhke  spirit.  On  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  certainly  baa  to  have  the  doors  of  a 
churcn  closed  on  Sunday;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
on  this  occasion  Satan  fairly  chuckled  while  he 
urged  one  party  to  declare  that  there  should  be 
and  must  be  preaching,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhorted  the  other  side  to  the  effoct  that  It 
would  be  disrespectful,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of.  to  let  anybody  else  occupy  the  new  pulpit 
and  surroundings  for  even  one  Sunday. 

I  started  out  to  give  you  a  neighborly  talk 
this  time.  Well,  these  skeptical  ones,  instead 
of  accepting  my  version  of  the  matter,  will  in- 
sist that  it  is  his  neighbor  or  hi.o  fellow-work- 
man that  causes  the  trouble.  He  says  to  him- 
self, if  he  does  not  say  It  out  loud,  *'Tbls  man 
is  all  very  good  and  fair  to  my  face;  but  Just  as 
soon  as  my  back  Is  turned  he  is  doing  every 

♦  If  your  neiprhl>or  is  cranky.  dlsobll)ria«r,  and 
hard  to  get  alonf?  with,  please  remember  he  Is  to  be 
pitied  somewhat  as  well  as  blamed.  Try  to  feel 
toward  him  us  if  he  had  the  smallpox,  as  1  have  put 

II  elsewhere.  Banish  the  bad  spirit  by  doing  him  a 
friendly  turn  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
Now,  don't  say  this  Is  one  of  A.  1.  Root's  notions, 
for  you  know  full  well  it  was  the  Master  who  said, 
*'  Love  ye  your  enemies;  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
vou." 


thing  he  can  to  trouble  me  and  injure  me  in  the 
sight  of  my  employers.  He  purposely  hinders 
my  business;  he  looks  over  my  work,  and 
makes  fun  of  it,  and  points  it  out  to  others.  He 
is  a  regular  *  snake  In  the  grass.'  '*  And  when 
Satan  gets  him  well  under  his  thumb  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say, '"  Either  he  or  I  will  have 
to  work  somewhere  else."  I  have  seen  this 
thing  enacted  fur  years.  When  it  goes  on  a 
little  further,  the  victiui  of  Satan  will  declare 
these  things  he  imagines  are  trtte.  I  remember 
one  person,  years  ago,  who  had  been  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  He  became  Jealous  of  me,  and 
imagined  that  I  was  acting  dishonestly  and  un- 
neighborly.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told 
him  his  statements  were  preposterous;  but  he 
finally  wound  up  by  saying,  "  It  Is  true,  for  I 
saw  you  do  It  with  my  own  eyes."  Now,  the 
man  did  not  see  me  do  it,  because  he  was  not 
there  at  the  time  and  place,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  much.  He  finally  got  out  of  1 1  by 
saying  something  like  this:  ''  Well,  I  can  not 
understand  Just  how  It  happened;  but  I  saw 
you  do  it,  oven  if  I  was  Tiot  there."  There  was 
no  other  thing  for  me  to  do  but  to  think  that 
the  man  had,  for  the  time,  taken  leave  of  his 
senses;  but  he  had  not:  he  was  simply  under 
the  power  of  Satan;  and  Satan  had  got  such  a 
hold  on  him  that  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and 
common  sense  at  Just  that  particular  point. 
He  was  sound  enough  and  sane  enough  on  every 
thing  else. 

Now,  neighbors,  when  they  get  into  a  quarrel 
—when  they  become  suspicious  of  each  other— 
when  thev  get  into  this  awfully  uncharitable 
spirit— do  lose  sight  of  sense  and  reason.  They 
are  like  the  man  who  declared  he  was  not  drunk 
at  all;  but  that  the  truth  was,  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  drunk  and  he  alone  was  sober. 
The  remedy  for  all  these  Ills  and  troubles  is 
Christ  Jesus,  and  he  only;  '*  for  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved."  And  tnis  is  true.  There 
is  no  other  real  remedy.  1  am  convinced  that 
the  only  deliverance  from  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness is  throuffh  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  and 
Savior  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  I  should  suggest  that  the  first  step 
toward  getting  into  Satan*s  toils  Is  some  wrong 
act.  The  one  who  begins  to  be  suspicious  has 
usually  opened  the  way  by  taking  advantage 
of  somebody  else.  If  I  knew  all  of  you,  dear 
readers,  you  might  think  me  personal,  and  feel 
hurt  about  It.  Perhaps  It  Is  well  that  I  do  not 
know  you— at  least,  that  I  do  not  know  of  the 
quarrels  you  are  entangled  in;  therefore  I  can 
say  with  the  greater  prospect  of  doing  yon  good, 
that,  when  you  find  yourself  beginning  to  be 
suspicious  of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  It  U 
because  you  have  been  In  some  way  violating 
your  own  conscience.  You  have  wronged  some 
one  of  them.  You  have  done  something  that 
you  know  very  well  is  not  exactly  fair  and  hon- 
est and  neighborly.  Whether  you  are  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  or  not,  if  vou  wish  to  enjoy 
this  life  God  has  given  us  all  to  live,  you  must 
not  only  be/a(r,  but  you  must  be  liberal.  The 
man  who  gives  good  measure— perhaps  a  little 
more  than  exactly  full— is  the  one  who  enjoys 
life,  and  who  succeeds. 

Just  now  a  good  many  people  find  it  difficult 
to  hold  their  places  or  positions  of  employment 
There  are  ever  so  many  struggling  to  get  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done.  There  are  unusual 
temptations  to  be  greedy  and  to  crowd  on  yoor 
neighbors.  You  may  reason  that  your  clrcuoi- 
stances  are  more  critical  than  those  of  the 
others— you  mtist  have  something  to  do.  Now, 
it  is  perfectly  right  for  you  to  strive  by  every 
honorable  means  to  hold  your  position.  No- 
body has  talked  this  more  strongly  than  my- 
self; but  when  you  go  beyond  right  and  Justice 
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you  are  hnrtlng  yourself.  If  yon  are  not  honest 
toward  your  neighbor,  you  can  not  honestly 
ask  God  to  bless  and  help  yon.    Yon  have  by 


can  not  consistently  breathe  the  little  prayer, 
"  Lord,  help!'*  Furthermore,  you  have  opened 
the  way  to  Satan,  and  he  win  not  be  slow,  I 
assure  you,  in  improving  his  opportunities. 
Discord,  dissension,  strife,  suspicions  of  other 
people's  motives,  of  their  honesty,  integrity 
virtue,  and  every  thing  else,  will  follow  in.  At 
the  same  time  Satan  will  say  to  you,  **  Oh,  you 
are  all  right;  do  not  worry  or  trouble  your- 
self about  it.  Nobody  knows  what  you  are 
doing  or  what  you  have  done.  They  do  not 
think  or  see  any  thing  about  it;  it  Is  a  small 
thing,  anyhow.  Whai  is  the  use  of  being  so 
overparticular  and  puritanical?  At  this  pres- 
ent age  aod  time  every  one  has  to  make  his  own 
Iving— others  must  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  they  are  unfortunately  situated,  that  is  not 
your  affair.  They  will  have  to  manage  it  them- 
selves as  best  they  can."  Such  Is  the  style  of 
the  DevlPs  reasoning.  Have  you  ever  heard 
any  of  It?  .Has  he  whispered  to  you?  Is  this 
quarrel  you  are  in  just  now  a  part  of  Satan's 
work? 

Dear  friend,  let  me  ask  of  you,  when  this 
meets  your  eye,  are  you  at  peace  with  God  and 
all  mankind  ?  If  you  are  not,  is  It  not  possible 
that  what  I  have  been  telling  you  will  lean  you 
to  discover  the  cause  of  your  un happiness?  If 
so,  you  can  get  back  to  the  Savior  s  feet  If  you 
are  willing  to  bear  the  cross  that  you  may  have 
to  bear  to  reach  it.  But  let  me  beg  of  you.  do 
not  delay  another  day  or  another  hour.  Give 
up  every  thing— let  every  thing  else  go.  Re- 
member that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 
(these  friends  with  whom  you  are  having  trou- 
ble will,  like  yourself,  be  soon  dead  and  gone): 
bot  the  record  will  be  left;  and  these  immortal 
souls  will  live  on  and  for  ever.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  indeed  pass  away;,  but  God's  holy 
word  and  its  teacnlugs  shall  not  pass  away. 


GBOWING  ONIONS  TO  BUNCH  UP   FOR    MABKBT. 

As  there  seems  to  be  more  inoulry  In  regard 
to  this  branch  of  gardening  tnan  almost  any 
thing  else.  I  have  thought  best  to  consider  the 
matter.  We  commence  selling  bunch  onions 
here  about  Christmas;  but  we  sell  more  of  them 
along  In  January.  In  February  there  Is  a 
steady  demand,  and  from  that  time  till  straw- 
berry time.  There  are  quite  a  few  people  who 
will  buy  onions  to  slice  up  like  cucumbers, 
every  day  in  the  year,  in  some  markets  enor- 
mous quantities  of  them  are  sold,  especially 
late  in  the  spring,  when  the  onions  are  about 
half  grown.  I  remember  last  summer,  at  a 
time  when  we  had  concluded  the  bunch-onion 
business  was  over,  a  huckster  came  along  with 
a  load  of  stuff.  It  was  raining,  so  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  out  and  go  home.  He  had 
tunches  of  onions  hung  up  around  his  wagon, 
and  these  bunches  were  enormous,  not  only  In 
the  size  of  the  onion,  but  the  number  he  gave 
for  a  nickel.  I  bought  him  out,  and  found  that 
some  of  his  bunches  weighed  about  3  lbs.  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  was  furnishing  a  good  deal 
for  a  nickel;  but  he  thought  he  could  do  tiptop, 
even  at  that  price.  A  pound  of  green  onions, 
top  and  all,  wonld  perhaps  be  equivalent  to 
about  half  a  pound  after  the  top  Is  removed  and 


the  onion  properly  cured;  so  that  the  onions 
he  pulled  up  and  sold,  tgp  and  all,  for  a  nickel, 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  11.00  a  bushel 
for  dry  onions.  We  rarely  give  over  2  lbs.  to  a 
bunch.  In  January  and  February  we  get  a 
nickel  for  }{  lb.  grown  In  the  greenhouse. 

The  prettiest  onions  for  bunching  are,  without 
question,  the  American  Pearl,  White  Victoria, 
or  some  other  pearly-white  onion.  To  grow 
these  under  glass,  the  seed  should  be  put  out 
now  (Oct.  1st)— that  is,  if  you  have  not  done  it 
already.  A  great  many  of  the  onions  grown 
under  glass  are  produced  by  putting  any  sort  of 
onions  that  you  have  no  other  use  for  under  the 
beds  in  the  greenhouse.  Put  them  about  as 
close  together  as  they  can  stand.  Give  them 
rich  ground  and  moderate  heat,  and  they  will 
soon  commence  to  grow.  Bank  up  when  they 
are  well  started;  sift  on  peat  or  other  rich  sou 
until  the  tope  are  just  covered.  When  they 
come  through,  pot  on  a  little  more.  In  this 
way  you  will  have  long  tender  white  stalks. 
These  are  frequently  puton  the  table  in  glasses, 
like  celery.  You  can  grow  these  all  winter 
long  In  the  greenhouse.  But  a  better- looking 
onion,  with  something  of  a  bulb,  is  produced  by 
growing  Egyptian  or  winter  onions,  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  is  usually  done  by  planting 
the  sets  outdoors  some  time  in  the  fall.  These 
are  taken  up  Just  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
planted  under  glass.    Very  little  heat  is   re- 

3uired.  In  fact,  very  nice  onions  are  often  pro- 
uced  in  a  cold-frame,  without  any  heat.  The 
quality  of  this  winter  onion,  as  I  have  many 
times  explained,  is  not  equal  to  the  American 
Pearl  and  other  less  hardy  varieties;  but  they 
are  so  easily  grown  you  can  give  a  very  sood- 
sized  bunch  of  them,  even  In  winter.  Where 
great  quantities  of  bunch  onions  are  wanted, 
this  Is  perhaps  best  for  the  purpose.  By  mulch- 
ing around  the  stems  as  I  have  described,  these 
may  be  made  to  grow  very  long.  Sometimes 
we  see  them  In  the  market  with  stems  white 
and  tender,  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The 
bottoms  of  these  onions,  or  the  old  plants  that 
have  raised  seed,  are  sometimes  used  for  forc- 
ing under  glass,  and  some  gardeners  prefer 
them  to  the  sets.  A  good  many,  however,  ob- 
ject to  the  winter  onion  because  It  Is  strons, 
and  becomes  tough;  and  almost  anybody  will 
take  a  bunch  of  American  Pearl  onions,  even  if 
it  is  only  half  the  usual  size  of  the  winter  on- 
ion when  they  can  get  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  growing 
American  Pearl  onions  for  bunching.  In  cold- 
frames,  without  the  use  of  any  heat  except  that 
of  the  sun.  This  Is  done  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
beds  (in  August  or  September)  so  the  onions 
will  stand  about  the  right  distance  apart,  and 
having  them  about  the  size  of  onion-sets  when 
cold  freezing  weather  comes  on.  This  onion  is 
so  hardy  that  it  can  stand  quite  a  good  deal  of 
frost.  Before  the  ground  freezes  up  hard  and 
solid,  however,  the  sashes  should  be  put  over 
them.  They  seem  to  stand  about  as  much 
frost  as  cold-frame  cabbage- plants.  In  very 
severe  localities,  in  cold  weather  It  may  be  best 
to  cover  the  sashes  with  shutters  or  straw 
mats;  but  we  have  never  done  It,  and  we  have 
never  had  onr  onions  much  injured  while  they 
were  covered  with  glass.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  onions  are  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  are  impatient  of  confinement,  if 
we  may  so  express  it.  They  do  much  better  If 
the  sashes  are  off  entirely  whenever  It  is  not 
freezing,  or  whenever  there  happens  to  be  rain 
in  the  winter  time.  They  seem  to  delight  in 
wetness,  providing  they  can  have  plenty  of  air. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  can  endure 
standing  water.  The  plant  beds  should  be 
well  drained,  so  the  water  can  get  away.  Along 
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in  February,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
sun  shines  very  cleaiv  you  will  have  to  give 
them  plentv  of  ventilation.  If  managed  right- 
ly they  will  JuRtgrow  beautifully  all  the  spring 
months.  In  March  the  sashes  can  be  left  off 
almost  entirely;  and  by  th^  first  of  April  in  our 
locality  we  can  take  tnf  glass  away  and  use  it 
for  something  else.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
known  a  verv  heavy  frost  in  April  to  do  them 
some  harm.  The  cloth  sheets,  however,  would 
be  all  the  protection  needed  at  such  a  time. 
We  generally  commence  by  giving  H  lb.  of 
American  Pearl  onions  for  a  nickel;  a  little 
later  we  make  it  X  of  a  pound:  then  Klb.; 
then  a  whole  pound ;  and  when  they  get  to  be 
nearly  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  customers  seem  to 
be  so  well  satisfied  with  a  bunch  weighing  a 
pound,  tops  and  all,  that  we  do  not  often  give 
them  more  than  that  amount  of  this  variety 
for  a  nickel.  If  you  are  going  to  give  two  or 
three  pounds  for  a  bunch  you  must  grow  them 
by  field  culture;  and  almost  any  variety  will 
answer  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  onions 
stand  too  thick  in  the  field,  the  thinnings  are 
often  used  to  bunch  up.  Very  much  depends 
on  the  looks  of  bunch  onions.  The  bottoms 
must  be  peeled  so  as  to  make  them  look  fresh 
and  clean,  and  the  tops  must  be  of  a  bright 
thrifty  green.  I  know  it  is  customary  in  the 
cities  to  offer  them  at  wholesale  as  low  as  20 
cts.  for  a  dozen  bunches,  and  sometimes  they 
are  down  to  15  or  even  12  cts.  But,  of  course, 
these  bunches  are  small,  and  generally  inferior 
in  looks.  Bunch  onions  should  be  put  on  the 
market,  and  placed  before  the  consumer,  the 
very  day  they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  if 
possible.  The  labor  of  putting  them  up  is  con- 
siderable; but  one  who  Is  an  expert  at  the 
business,  and  furnished  with  rubber  bands  for 
slipping  over  the  bunches,  instead  of  tying,  will 
put  them  up  very  quickly.  We  have  grown 
them  for  years,  both  in  the  greenhouse  aod  in 
open  beds  covered  with  glass,  with  artificial 
heat  and  without.  I  believe  I  should  prefer 
the  open  beds  to  the  greenhouse,  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  glass  can  be  taken  off 
so  as  to  give  them  the  sun  and  rain.  A  little 
heat  seems  to  be  an  advantage:  but  if  you  are 
careless,  and  let  them  get  a  little  too  much  heat, 
you  will  wish,  as  I  often  do,  that  they  were  in  a 
bed  where  there  is  no  heat  at  all  except  what 
comes  through  the  glass.  If  a  greenhouse  is 
used  it  should  be  some  cheap  affair  that  will 
bring  the  glass  very  near  to  the  plants.  For 
growing  onions  from  the  seed  or  sets,  you  want 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  If,  however,  you 
want  to  utilize  onions  that  have  begun  to 
sprout,  and  won't  sell  easily,  they  will  do  very 
well  under  the  beds,  or  in  a  cellar  where  it  is 
pretty  dark.  To  get  this  rank  tender  growth 
that  Is  wanted  In  the  winter  months,  the  ground 
should  be  made  exceedingly  rich  with  old  fine 
manure.  We  have  not  received  much  benefit 
from  any  of  the  chemical  fertilizers,  but  guano 
seems  to  answer  admirably. 

GROWING  ONIONS  FOR  BUNCHING,  ENTIKEIA'  IN 
THE  OPEN  AIR. 

The  best  onion  for  this  purpose— that  Is,  the 
best  in  quality— is  the  American  Pearl;  and 
where  the  sets  are  planted  any  time  in  Septem- 
ber in  good  rich  ground,  so  as  to  get  well  rooted 
before  freezing  weather,  we  have  never  had 
any  trouble  in  wintering  them  nicely.  We  have 
tried  them  both  with  and  without  mulching. 
If  a  mulching  is  used  It  must  not  be  laid  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  and  bend  down  the  tops.  If 
it  does,  It  will  pretty  surely  cause  them  to  rot. 
Short  manure,  so  It  can  be  sifted  between  the 
rows  without  covering  the  t^ps,  I  believe.  Is  a 
benefit.  Besides  the  American  Pearl  we  have  the 
new  white  multiplier.    These  may  be  planted 


very  early  in  the  spring  or  in  September^!  the 
same  time  that  you  plant  the  American  Pearls. 
They  are  fully  as  hardy  as  the  American 
Pearls— perhaps  more  so.  They  never  bother 
us  by  sending  up  a  seed-stalk,  which  the  Amer- 
ican Pearl  does.  These  seed -stalks  must  be 
pinched  off  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
them,  or  It  will  make  your  onion  tough,  aod  un- 
fit for  use. 

And  then  there  is  one  other  new  oofon  that 
promises  great  things,  or,  rather,  bigger  onions 
veiy  early  In  the  sprlne,  than  any  thing  else. 
This  is  what  we  descrioed  under  the  name  of 
the  Whittaker  onion.  It  is  no  doubt  a  variety 
of  the  potato  onion.  It  winters  perfectly,  and 
produces  great  solid  beautiful  onions,  even 
ahead  of  the  American  Pearl;  but  it  is  a  vellow 
onion  instead  of  a  white  one.    It  will  neea  more 

Eeeling  to  fit  it  for  the  market;  but  it  is  so 
ardv,  and  such  an  enormous  grower,  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  a  great  favorite.  This  onion, 
like  the  multiplier,  never  sends  up  a  seed-stalk. 
Both  kinds  mHture,  and  the  tops  dry  down 
some  time  In  July.  By  this  time  they  shonld 
be  gathered  and  sorted— the  small  ones,  medi- 
um size,  and  the  large  ones  put  by  themselves. 
The  three  sizes  had  better  be  planted,  each 
kind  by  itself.  The  planting  should  be  done  in 
August  or  September.    No  matter  when  yon 

Slant  them,  they  will  not  grow  much  until  we 
ave  cool  weather  and  fall  rains.  The  smaller 
ones  will  simply  grow  larger,  but  the  larger 
and  medium-sized  ones  will  split  up  into  small 
ones.  The  Whittaker  onion  has  the  rather  pe- 
culiar property  of  making  little  onions  which 
grow  little  suckers  from  the  parent  plant. 
These  will  mature,  and  be  found  lying  loo<e  on 
top  of  the  ground  all  through  June  and  July. 
They  may  be  picked  up  and  stored  away  for 
sets. 

There,  friends,  I  think  I  have  told  you  briefly 
pretty  much  all  I  know  about  bunch  onions  for 
market,  and  the  different  kinds  we  use  for  the 
purpose.     . 

THE  BUNCH  YAM  AND  THE  VINELESS    SWEET 
POTATO. 

On  page  275  of  our  issue  for  April  1 1  spoke  of 
the  bunch  yam.  I  am  happy  to  tell  yon  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  yield 
of  the  bunch  yam,  and  they  are  growing  every 
day,  too,  quite  satisfactorily.  The  best  part  of 
it  is,  the  qiiality  of  the  potatoes  is  most  excel- 
lent. They  are,  perhaps,  not  as  dry  and  mealy 
as  the  Jersey  sweet  potato;  but  they  are  very 
much  sweeter,  an J  as  delicious  as  any  thing! 
have  ever  tasted  In  the  line  of  sweet  potatoes. 
One  of  our  circulars  from  the  South  states  there 
are  14  lbs.  of  susar  In  every  100  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  this  may  be  true.  This 
year  we  planted  them  on  the  poorest,  hardest, 
aryest,  gravelly  ground  we  could  find  on  the 
premises— some  that  had  not  had  manure  for 
years.  In  fact,  the  piece  belongs  to  the  rail- 
road company,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  want  to  waste  manure  on  it;  and  perhaps 
this  accounts  not  only  for  my  excellent  yield, 
but  for  the  superb  quality.  And  this  reminds 
me,  when  I  was  pntnuslastic  over  raising  sor- 
ghum here  In  the  Morth,  some  thirty  or  forty 
vears  ago,  one  of  the  government  bulletins  said 
if  you  wanted  a  fine  quality  of  syrup,  almost 
equal  to  honey  itself,  you  would  have  to  raise 
your  crop  on  poor,  hard,  dry  ground ;  but,  of 
course,  we  get  a  comparatively  small  yield  of 
cane;  but  the  quality  Is  ever  so  much  better 
than  where  you  plant  on  the  rich  creek  bottoms 
and  have  a  tremendous  growth  of  stalks  and 
leaves.  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  true  with  sweet 
potatoes.  Last  year,  on  my  heavily  manured 
deep  rich  ground  I  had  a  great  growth  of  tops. 
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with  the  bnnch  yam,  but  the  potatoes  them- 
selves were  mostly  "  shoestrings." 

One  thing  more  I  want  to  tell  you  about:  In 
the  Rreenhouse  across  the  way.  a  single  vine  of 
the  red  yam  came  up,  where  we  bad  raised 
plants  the  year  before.  It  is  under  the  glass, 
and  bas  not  had  a  drop  of  water  during  the 
summer;  but  notwithstanding  the  severe  neat, 
it  Jost  grew  and  grew  until  that  one  vine  pretty 
nearly  fills  that  part  of  the  greenhouse.  I 
reasoned  thus:  The  home  of  these  yams  is  in 
the  South,  where  it  is  often  dry  and  not,  and  I 
will  just  give  it  all  the  drouth  and  heat  it  wants 
this  time.  Well,  I  have  got  a  sweet  potato,  or, 
rather,  a  yam,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
smoked  ham,  where  it  comes  nearest  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground;  and  it  seems  about  as  solid 
as  a  hitcbing-post.  I  pushed  my  fingers  down 
beside  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  went  away 
down.  As  it  is  growing  yet  with  wonderful 
vigor  I  concluded  to  let  it  grow.  One  thing  I 
have  learned,  any  way:  That  you  can  grow  as 
good  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  here  as  I  ever  saw 
in  Florida,  California,  or  Mexico;  and  it  was 
done  by  putting  them  on  ground  so  poor  that 
nothing  else— not  even  weeds— would  do  anv 
thing  at  all.  May  be  this  hint  may  be  worth 
something  to  the  rest  of  you.  Of  course,  the 
tops  have  not  made  any  thing  near  the  growth 
they  would  have  made  on  rich  deep  ground; 
but  the  potatoes  are  of  good  size,  and  there  are 
enoDgh  of  them  already  to  make  a  profitable 
crop.  They  are  Just  as  easv  to  raise  as  Irish 
potatoes;  in  fact,  ours  have  had  almost  no  cut- 
tivatlon.  The  ground  was  so  poor  that  there 
are  no  weeds,  and  so  they  have  been  left  pretty 
much  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  plants 
were  put  out  about  the  last  of  May,  Ir  I  am 
rorrect.  The  ground  was  ridged  up  just  a 
little.  It  was  so  hard  that  we  could  not  work 
it  up  deep,  so  there  were  not  very  large  ridges. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  on  such  ground  as  this, 
they  might  be  planted  in  rows  as  near  as  30 
inches.  The  bunch  yam  has  a  leaf  that  is 
lobed,  or  divided,  into  three  parts,  while  the 
vlneless  sweet  potato  hns  a  round  leaf,  much 
like  that  of  a  morning-glory- perhaps  a  little 
more  notched.  By  keeping  this  In  mind  you 
can  tell  one  from  the  other  when  you  see  them 
growing. 

cole's    IBfPBOVED   GARDEN-PLOW    WITH  GANG 
ATTACHMENT,  ETC. 

I  have  before  referred  to  a  wheel- hop  or 
garden-plow  manufactered  by  G.  W.  Cole,  Can- 
ton. 111.  The  special  thing  that  pleases  me 
with  this  tool  is  the  large  size  of  the  wheel— 2>^ 
or  3  feet  in  diameter.  Friend  Cole  has  recently 
added  a  sort  of  gang  attachment  whereby  the 
plow  makes  three  light  furrows  instead  of  one. 
This  does  excellent  work,  but  it  runs  rather 
hard  in  our  clay  soil  unless  we  have  a  good 
stout  man  to  push  it.  With  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  rope,  however,  and  a  boy  to  pull  It,  we  are 
making  it  do  splendid  work.  In  fact,  two  boys 
make  about  as  good  a  Job  as  can  be  done  with  a 
horse  and  cultivator.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
ran  the  tool  as  deep,  nor  do  they  cover  so  much 
flrroond.  There  Is  this  advantage,  however,  in 
higrb- pressure  gardening  we  can  plant  a  great 
deal  of  stuff  much  closer  together.  There  is  no 
stamping-down  of  valuable  plants  in  turning 
around.  The  two  boys  can  pick  up  the  ma- 
chine and  do  quite  a  lot  of  work  at  odd  spells 
when  they  are  waltinfr  for  something  else  to  be 
ready,  for  Instance.  We  6nd  It  of  great  value  In 
our  strawberry-beds,  when  plants  get  rooted  so 
thickly  that  we  would  hardly  dare  take  a  horse 
through  it.  for  the  boys  can  get  around  or  be^ 
tween  valuable  plants.  We  also  use  It  In  con- 
nection with  the  hand  weeder  I  illustrated  in 
the  spring.    If  after  a  heavy  rain  the  ground 


has  become  somewhat  crusted,  bv  going  through 
with  the  wheel-hoe  first  and  then  letting  the 
boys  change  off  and  take  the  onion-weeder,  we 
can  fix  the  plants  In  Just  splendid  condition. 
In  fact,  we  have  been  doing  this  verv  thing 
with  our  white  multipliers  and  Whittaker  on- 
ions that  are  now  up  and  growing  beautifully. 
Friend  Cole's  gang- plow,  with  one  boy  to  push 
and  another  to  pull,  makes  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  a  horse  and  cultivator  In  a  small  gar- 
den, say  half  an  acre  or  less.  Two  boys,  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  will  do  lots  of  work, 
and  make  a  garden  look  Jost  handsome  with 
the  Improved  garden-plow  with  the  gang  at- 
tachment. 

BASS  WOOD -TREES  FBOM  THE  SEED. 

There  have  been  several  Inquiries  In  years 
past  in  regard  to  growing  basswood- seedlings  ; 
and  we  have  once  or  twice  had  a  nurseryman 
reply;  but  the  impression  was  left.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect, that  the  matter  was  too  difficult,  and  could 
be  managed  only  by  an  expert.  Well,  the  bass- 
woods  in  front  of  our  store,  and.  In  fact,  all 
along  the  road  In  front  of  our  dwelling,  have 
been  bearing  pretty  good  loads  of  blossoms  and 
seed  for  two  or  three  years  past.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  noticed  young  bass  wood-seedlings 
among  our  vegetable-plants;  but  the  boys  who 
do  our  weeding  were  sure  to  **  yank  '*  them  out 
sooner  or  later.  This  season  I  succeeded  In  pro- 
tecting one  strawberry -bed  that  stands  Just 
across  the  sawed-flagging  pavement  from  the 
basswood -trees.  No  attempt  was  made  to  sow 
the  seeds,  mind  you.  The  plants  that  came  up 
were  only  from  seeds  carried  across  the  walk  by 
the  wind.  I  have  just  counted  35  young  bass- 
wood -trees  in  a  bed  only  30  feet  long.  The  tall- 
est one  is  about  a  yard  high,  and  as  straight  as 
a  whip.  These  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet.  They  had  no  attention  and  no  cultiva- 
tion, except,  to  let  them  grow  among  the  straw- 
berries. We  are  Just  now  preparing  some  beds, 
and  we  propose  sowing  thousands  of  the  serKis. 
which  can  easily  be  gathered  by  the  bushel 
from  the  loaded  trees.  My  impression  Is,  they 
can  be  grown  as  easily  as  or  easier  than  cab- 
bage-plants, for  they  require  no  glass  and  no 
protection.  Of  course,  It  takes  a  longer  time  to 
grow  them  — that  is.  If  you  want  them  two  or 
three  feet  high.  We  shall  sow  the  seeds  during 
the  present  month  and  up  Into  October  as  we 
have  bpds  cleared  off.  I  believe  it  will  be  safe 
to  put  them  In  two  or  three  inches  deep,  in  mel- 
low soil.  It  has  been  a  query  in  my  mind, 
whether  forest-tree  seedlings  will  thrive  well  on 
ground  fertilized  with  stable  manure  ;  but  If  I 
were  tn  Judge  from  those  I  have  mentioned,  I 
think  it  is  Just  what  they  want,  only  that  the 
manure  should  be  old  and  well  rotted.  The  bed 
in  question  has  had  no  manure  for  something 
over  a  year;  but  previous  to  that  time  It  was 
mulched  so  heavily  for  strawberries  that  the 
soil  may  be  perhaps  one-fourth  manure,  say  six 
Inches  deep.  In  regard  to  distance  apart.  I 
would  put  In  the  seeds  say  about  four  to  the 
Inch,  In  rows  five  or  six  Inches  apart.  Should 
the  seed  all  grow  they  can  be  transplanted  when 
they  seem  to  be  crowding  each  other.  It  may 
be  that  they  would  do  better  without  trans- 
planting until  they  are  several  feet  high;  but  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  get  a  perfectly  even 
stand  without  transplanting.  After  the  first 
year  they  had  better  be  put  out  In  the  fields,  say 
a  foot  apart  m  the  row,  the  rows  wide  enough 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  horse.  Where  land  is 
cheap  I  think  they  can  be  grown  profitably  for 
the  lumber,  to  say  nothing  about  bee-pasturage. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  still  believe  the  bass- 
wood -tree  furnishes  more  hooey  to  the  world 
than  any  other  one  plant  known— that  is,  where 
It  thrives. 
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I  SUKBUBNT  POTATOES  FOB  8BBD. 

Id  planting  potatoes  whole,  as  we  have  been 
doing  the  past  year,  there  is  usaally  so  large  a 
number  In  a  hill  that  they  are  liable  to  pro* 
trade  oat  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  get  sunburnt. 
Of  course,  this  can  be  pr^'ventedt^  hilling  up; 
but  where  the  potatoes  ure  wanted  for  seed,  we 
have  for  years  con<:idered  it  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  detriment.  One  of  the  large 
establishments  for  manufacturing  potato-ma- 
chinery writes  us  in  regard  to  the  matter  as 
follows: 

As  to  the  second  (or  Junior)  potato  for  seed  the 
next  year,  we  would  suggest  one  thing;  and  this  is,  if 

Sour  second  crop  does  not  get  ripe  fully,  leave  them 
ug  on  top  of  the  ground  until  tney  are  thoroughly 
sunburnt  and  turned  green— at  least  part  of  the 
potato.  This  will  ensure  them  keeping  well  through 
the  winter,  and  also  a  sound  seed  potato  for  the 
next  spring.  Of  course,  they  would  be  unfit  for 
cooking;  but  for  seed  it  improves  them  one  hundred 
per  cent.    Please  try  it. 

While  we  would  not  state  the  matter  quite  as 
strongly  as  they  do.  we  have  been  watching  the 
thing  for  years,  and  are  satisfied  that  potatoes 
that  are  burned  green  by  being  left  out  in  the 
sun  will  keep  firmer,  and  are  less  liable  to  rot. 
In  sorting  our  potatoes  we  always  place  the 
greened  ones  among  the  potatoes  for  seed— nev- 
er among  those  for  table  use.  We  make  this 
explanation  so  our  customers  may  not  com- 
plain. In  ordering  potatoes  the  purchaser 
should  state  distinctly  whether  he  wants  them 
for  seed  or  for  table  use. 


Health  Notes. 


dHow  do  you  thrash  sweet  clover? 

c  Linn.  Kao.,  Sept.  14.       J.  T.  Van  Pettkn.  g 

We  save  our  sweet-clover  seed  by  thrashing 
the  stalks  on  the  barn  floor,  withii  flail.  As  the 
seed  ripens  only  a  part  at  a  time,  a  good  deal  Is 
lost  unless  we  clip  off  the  mature  dry  branches 
while  others  are  green  and  In  blossom.  Where 
one  has  enough  of  It,  it  can  be  thrashed  with  a 
machine,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Will  others 
give  us  their  experience  in  saving  their  seed? 
When  It  comes  to  removing  the  hulls,  a  clover 
huller  is  required.  The  biggest  part  of  the  seed 
we  handle  Is  sold  with  theliulls  on. 


Cr  REPORT- ON  THOROUGHBRED  POTATOES. 

You  sent  me  last  spring  one  pound  of  Maule's 
Early  Thoroughbred  potato  for  a  new  subscriber  to 
Gleanings,  we  have  Just  dug  them,  and  got  119 
lbs.  The  larflrest  potato  weighed  one  pound  and 
thirteen  ounces.  W.  E.  Thompson. 

t.Laddonia  Mo.  Sept.  11.' 

Very  good,  friend  T.  You  have  made  one 
pound  go  away  ahead  of  T.  B.  Terry's  figures 
when  he  first  tried  it.  You  know  he  estimated 
he  got  about  00  lbs.  from  one  planted.  Now  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  do  the  same  with  an  acre, 
and  you  are  all  right. 

THE  NEW  UPLAND  RICE,  NORTHERN    PROLIFIC. 

When  I  made  mention  of  this  rice  In  our  Issue 
for  September  1, 1  had  lost  the  label  containing 
the  name,  and  here  Is  what  the  originator  says 
in  regard  to  It: 

The  name  of  mv  new  rice  is  Northern  Ppollflc.  I 
am  glad  to  bear  that  it  did  well  with  you.  as  I  have 
spent  many  years  In  perfecting  it. 

Dongola,  III.,  tJ.  8.  A.  Martin  Benson. 


AHGOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  VINELE88  8WEET0  PO- 
TATOES AND  YAMS. 

I  like  both  the  viueleBs  bunch  yam  and  the  Span- 
ish vineless  very  much.  They  are  both  early,  dry, 
and  of  good  quality;  fine  keepers,  and  much  easier 
to  raise  than  the  kinds  with  long  vines. 

Claremont,  Va.  A.  P.  Ambs. 


SALT  IN  OISTBBNS;  IT  WORKS  WELL  WITH  DR. 
MASON. 

Mr.  Editor:— It  it  hadn't  been  for  your  footnote 
to  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  "don't  knows"  I  think  I 
should  not  have  seen  what  vou  said  on  page  CIT 
about  purifying  the  water  in  cisterns  and  wells 
with  salt.  Dr.  Miller's  *'  don't  ptopose  "  amounts  to 
nothing  only  as  it  calls  you  out  If,  as  he  saya 
**  any  aerating  pump  .  .  alone  ousrhtto  sweeten 
it,"  why  didn't  be  use  the  pump  and  save  the  tilt  ? 
Probably  he  would  say  he  hadn't  the  pump.  A^  any 
rate,  he  might  have  waited  till  he  had  tried  the  salt, 
and  then  we  should  have  known  whether  salt  has 
the  same  elTeot  on  bad-smelling  Ulinoie  water  that 
It  does  on  the  same  kind  of  water  in  Ohio. 

As  you  ask  others  to  *i«6t  the  matter  and  report," 
1  at  once  oompliedwith  the  test  part.  We  have  » 
large  briok  cistern,  U  feet  deep  and  9H  feet  acroaa 
the  top  being  about  three  feet  under  ground,  and 
made  so  thnt  worms  and  bugs  can't  get  tn.  The 
waterrunsdiiectlv  from  a  large  shingled  roof  Into 
the  cistern,  and  is  not  filtered.  For  17  rears  we 
have  used  it  for  cooking  and  drinking,  and  all  pur- 
poses about  the  house  and  bam,  and  you  and  Mrs. 
uoot  and  the  Boot  girls  can  testify  as  to  its  good 
qualitiea 

Qenerally,  for  a  short  time  after  a  heavy  rain  It 
would  taste  a  little  like  rain  water;  but  the  put 
summer  we  have  had  so  much  rain,  or,  rather,  it 
came  so  frequently,  that  we  have  drunk  rain  water 
most  of  the  time,  and  for  a  short  time  the  water  bat 
been  smelling  and  tasting  as  though  it  had  **  got  off 
its  base,"  and  seemed  hardly  fit  to  use:  batasve 
are  all  quite  healthy,  and  able  to  digest  microbes, 
bacteria,  etc.,  we  have  kept  on  using  it.  As  yon 
know,  we  don't  drink  tea  nor  coffee  at  our  house,  so 
our  drinking-water  has  not  been  boiled. 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  I  put  the  salt-purlfyio^  qual- 
ities to  the  test  at  onoe.  I  removed  the  cistern  oor- 
er  and  found  that  the  cistern  had  about  75  barrels 
of  water  in  it  I  got  about  two  quarts  of  coarse 
common  salt,  and  sprinkled  or  scattered  It  ov^r  the 
top  of  the  water,  putting  more  near  the  pump  than 
elsewhere.  I  then  pumped  a  few  pails  of  water,  let- 
ting it  run  directly  back  into  the  cistern,  and.  lo 
and  behold  I  the  bad  odor  and  taste  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, within  a  few  minutea,  and  our  whole 
family  were  happy.    Long  live  the  footnotes. 

But,  Just  bold  on  a  minute  If  you  please.  **  AUJs 
not  gold  that  glitters,"  although  I  love  gold,  mud  for 
the  same  reason  I  love  the  Savior—**  he  first  lored 
me."  I  salted  the  cistern  water  on  Thursday  of 
last  week.  On  the  following  Saturday  we  had  an 
unusually  heavy  rainstsorm,  and  the  water  took  oo 
its  old-time  smell  and  taste,  as  after  all  previoiis 
heavy  rains,  only  more  so."  A  little  of  the  bad 
smell  and  taste  returned;  but  another  dose  of  salt 
has  made  all  lovely  again. 

I  have  seen  many  ways  for  purifying  the  water  of 
cisterns,  described  in  the  papers,  but  none  of  them 
ever  seemed  to  satisfy  me;  but  when  I  saw  what 
Gleamkos  said  about  salt  it  occurred  to  me  tfatt, 
as  it  is  used  in  our  food,  it  certainly  would  do  the 
water  no  harm,  even  if  it  did  no  good. 

Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  A.  B.  Masok. 

PLet  me  say  in  answer  to  Dr.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Miller  that  we  have  had  an  aerating- pa mp  of 
the  most  modern  construction  in  our  cistero  for 
the  past  year;  but  it  did  not  do  the  business 
until  we  put  in  a  couple  of  pounds  of  salt. 


Tobacco  Column. 


THE  EVILS  or  THB  TOBAOCO-HABFT. 

Dear  Brother  Root:— While  I  am  well  aware  that 
you  are  heartily  opposed  to  tobacco.  I  dont  re- 
member that  you  have  published  any  thing  to  abow 
it  in  all  Its  evil  tendencies. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  plant  which  the  JLord 
created  at  the  first,  and  pronounced  '*  good  "  as  a 
vomit,  as  a  p<juUice  in  oase  of  inftammaUf^Hy  and  as  a 
decoction  to  kill  lice  on  cattle,  and  on  planta.  Is 
equally  good  to  be  chewed  dally  as  a  quki,  or  bunrt 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  smoke-pipe  of  oar 
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nose.    The  first  great  plea  in  Its  defense  is, ''  It  is 
hurting  me."    How  does  he  know  that  ?   Not 


not 


aU  evils  manifest  themselves  at  first,  whereas  we  do 
know  that  It  has  Injured  others,  to  their  death. 
Should  we  not  rather  do  that  which  is  positively 
0DOct  7  It  has  been  proven  thai  it  is  detrimental  to 
our  mental  powers.  In  various  colleges  and  schools 
the  line  has  been  distinctly  drawn,  the  users  almost 
invariably  falling  below,  and  the  uon-users  stand- 
ing above.  I  remember  distinctly  a  prominent  pro- 
fessor in  a  theological  seminary,  the  son  of  one  of 
General  Washington's  aids,  his  memory  stored  with 
anecdotes  and  proofs,  planning  to  write  **  The  Prov- 
idence of  God  in  the  Revolution.'*  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  regretting  that  he  had  contract- 
ed the  smoking  habit  even  by  the  advice  of  his 
physiolan,  and  died  leaving  10  pages  of  manuscript. 
He  spent  so  much  time  smoking  and  meditating 
(day-dreams)  that  he  lost  his  will  power,  and  the  re- 
sult was  almost  nothing.  The  smoker  may  think  he 
Is  economical;  he  don*t  spend  very  much.  He  that 
Is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much. 

Then  there  are  very  few  of  the  users  of  *'the 
weed*'  but  disregard  the  laws  of  neatness.  It  is 
but  fair  to  ask  whether  we  have  the  right  to  soil  the 
premises,  or  even  to  make  filthy  the  street  that 
others  have  to  use.  Another  consideration,  can  the 
smoker  acoomplista  as  much  work,  including  the 
time  consumed  in  filling  and  lighting  his  pipe,  and 
caring  for  it,  lest  it  be  dropped  or  broken  ?  and, 
of  course,  he  oan  not  be  worth  as  much  to  his  em- 

EloTer,  nor  does  its  practice  conduce  to  his  success 
1  life.  Another  very  serious  charge:  it  tends  to 
make  a  man  seliflah.  How  often  do  we  see  a  smoker 
enjoying  his  pipe,  compelling  his  neighbor  to  breathe 
the  noxious  smell  he  is  making!  Is  not  this  selftah- 
neas,  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  list  of  wicked 
characters  in  II.  Tim.  2:2?  And  then,  you  do  not 
wish  that  your  influence  on  others  shall  lead  them 
to  spend  their  time,  money,  and  mental  powers  for 
that  which  has  for  Its  strongest  argument,  "It 
doesn't  do  me  any  harm."  One  more  question:  Are 
you  willing  to  be  one  of  the  tools  to  circulate  those 

Eictures  of  a  very  questionable  character  that  are 
Idden  in  so  manv  packages  of  tobacco  ? 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  A.  A.  VanDorbn. 


Humbugs  and  Swindles. 


PROF.  HUMBOLT'8  ELECTRIC  •  LIGHT  FLUID. 

One  day  last  week  a  man  was  here  selling  Prof. 
Humbolt's*' Electric  Fluid."  I  bought  Sl.OO  worth 
of  it.  and  pronounce  it  a  fraud.  Tlie  chimney  was 
smoked  just  the  same,  it  took  Just  as  much  coal  oil, 
and  the  light  was  no  better  that  I  could  tell;  and  as 
to  the  lamp  not  exploding,  I  have  lived  38  years 
and  not  had  an  explosion;  and  if  I  live  that  much 
lonflrer  without  one,  I  guess  I  shall  be  nearly  ready 
to  die  any  way,  so  I  do  not  want  it  on  that  account. 
The  agent  came  Into  the  house,  talking  so  glibly 
and  incessantly  that  one  had  no  time  to  think  for 
himself.  He  put  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder, 
dipped  the  wick  into  the  coal  oil,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
put  it  down  into  the  lamp  full  of  oil.  Well,  it  did 
not  explode,  and  I  was  convinced;  and  I  have  since 
been  told  that  It  would  not  have  exploded  any  way, 
w^hloh  I  knew  when  I  read  the  directions,  which 
say,  "Letihe  powder  dissolve  for  20  htmrs"  Just 
think  of  him  making  that  wonderful  experiment  in 
less  than  a  minute  I  I  think  20  hours  is  to  give 
the  agent  time  to  get  out  of  the  country.  He  also 
told  me  he  had  sold  to  every  lady  on  the  road;  in  fact, 
that  he  would  give  me  $5  00  tor  any  that  be  had  not 
sold  to.  Now,  If  I  could  catch  him  1  would  make 
quite  a  neat  little  sum.  as  he  sold  to  only  one,  or, 
rather,  traded  her  81.00  worth  for  a  lunch;  nor  was 
that  all  the  misrepresentation  he  made,  but  perhaps 
you  don't  care  to  near  any  niore. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Johnson. 

Pagosa  Springs,  Oolo.,  Aug.  24.  j 

DMy  good  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
have  lost  your  dollar;  but  as  misery  loves  com- 
pany, it  may  hel-p  you  a  little  to  know  that 
yonr  humble  servant  A.  I.  Root  was  swindled 
oat  of  all  his  money,  and  watch  besides,  by  Just 
such  a  ehftp  as  you  describe,  and  lust  about 
the  same  sort  of  stuff.  I  paid  the  dollar  for  a 
little  of  the  powder,  and  then  paid  the  rest  of 


my  money  and  watch  for  a  recipe  to  make  It; 
but  it  was  almost  40 years  ago.  Will  our  friends 
please  look  out  for  him  ? 


Special  Notices  ia  tlie  Line  of  Qardeniac^,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


8EBD    POTATOK8    AS   PRBMIXTMS    rOB   BUBSGRIBtNG. 

Although  we  have  been  making  no  offers  of  seed 
potatoes  to  those  who  send  mgnev  for  Glbahings, 
for  the  past  few  months,  quite  a  few  seem  to  be  ex- 
pecting them,  nevertheless.  Now,  friends,  we  have 
a  great  crop  of  potatoes— between  2000  and  ;)000 
bushels  from  about  8  acres  of  ground.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  yield  for  a  "  book  farpier,"  is  it  not  ? 
well.  Providence  has  given  us  good  measure,  and 
we  are  trying  to  give  good  measure  to  our  patrons. 
Last  year,  when  potatoes  had  to  be  given  away  to 
get  rid  of  them,  we  gave,  as  you  may  remember,  a 
dollar's  worth  of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  us 
for  GiiBANiNGS.  This  year,  however,  the  prospect  is 
at  present  that  potatoes  will  not  have  to  be  given 
away.  Now,  it  is  on  object  with  every  Journal, 
especially  every  good  Journal,  to  get  it  started  in 
new  homes  and  new  localities;  therefore  we  offer 
special  inducements  to  any  old  subscrlter  who  will 
introduce  it  Into  a  new  home;  so  I  hope  no  one  will 
oomplaln  when  we  offer  extra  inducements  to  those 
who  introduce  GiiBANiNOS  into  a  family  where  it 
has  never  been  taken  befora  Of  course,  you  wil 
see  the  point.  In  order  to  do  this  we  hereby  make 
the  following  offer,  to  be  good  until  it  is  recalled: 

Bvery  person  who  is  already  a  subscriber  to 
GiiBANiNOS,  and  who  will  get  it  Introduced  into 
some  home  where  it  is  not  going  already,  can  have  a 
dollar's  worth  of  Thoroughbred  potatoes  forgetting 
it  thus  started,  providing  you  ask  for  no  other 
premium.  Of  course,  the  dollar  must  come  with 
the  name  of  the  new  subscriber.  Potatoes  are  to  be 
at  the  list  pcice  below;  and  If  wanted  by  mail  you 
must  send  the  money  for  the  postage  wli  h  the  dol- 
lar. Of  course,  you  can  do  what  you  choose  with 
the  potatoes— keep  them  for  your  trouble,  give  the 
new  subscriber  half  of  them,  or  fix  it  up  any  way 
you  two  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  hunting  up  a  new 
subscriber,  make  some  relative  or  friend  a  present 
of  it.  Almost  any  person  interested  in  gardening 
or  growing  potatoes  will  find  Glkaninos  valuable, 
even  If  he  is  not  a  bee-keeper.  So  much  for  new 
names. 
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•The  above  prices  of  Early  Thoroughbred  are  for  selected  tu- 
bers, mostly  from  the  crop  trrown  by  T.  B  Terry.  For  seconds, 
hair  above  prices.  Very  small  Thoroughbreds,  say  about  the 
sixeof  marblc8,  will  be  Bold  at  one  fourth  prices  In  the  table 
while  they  last.  This  will  give  every  one  a  chance  to  8upplv 
himself  with  need  at  a  very  moderate  price  so  long  aM  the  small 
sizes  and  seconds  last. 

8EBD  POTATOES  AS  A  PREMIUM  TO  THOSE  WHO  RE- 
NEW OR  PAY  UP  PAST  DUES. 

Every  present  subscriber  who  renews,  or  every 
subscriber  who  pays  up  what  he  is  in  arrears,  oan 
have  1  lb.  of  tiienewTiioroughbred  potato  for  every 
dollar  he  sends  for  Gleanings,  providing  he  sends 
the  postage  If  the  potjitoes  are  wanted  by  mail,  and 
providing  he  asks  for  no  other  premium.  Now, 
friends,  this  is  a  tremendous  oflTer.  The  potatoes  we 
expect  to  use  for  this  premium  offer  are,  first, 
Twrthemgrown  Thoroughbred  potatoes.  Second, 
they  were  grown  in  the  sandy  soil  of  northern  Mich- 
igan. They  are  perfectly  free  from  scab,  and  are 
the  smoothest  and  handsomest  lot  of  potatoes  I  ever 
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saw  in  my  life  grrown  anywliere.  In  fact,  they  are 
juBt  perfect  beauties.  They  are  grrown  on  Terry's 
plan;  and,  in  fact,  tbe  grower,  W.J.  Manley,  Sanilac 
Center,  Mich.,  is.  as  I  take  it,  a  pupil  of  T.  B. 
Terry's;  and  he  has.  if  popslble,  beaten  his  master 
this  time.  I  paid  a  big*  lot  of  money  for  these  pota- 
toes, even  while  I  had  a  great  stock  of  my  own 
gTOwinif-  I  bought  them  Just  beca\i8c  I  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  sattsfaotion  of  astonlshinir  the  friends  of 
Gleanings  by  sbowinR  them  what  is  possible  in  a 
soil  Just  rig-ht,  a  puUito  Just  right,  and  with  a 
man  who  knows  his  business  We  expect  to  have 
the  potatoes  mailed  the  very  day  the  dollars  are  re- 
ceived, and  they  will  go  right  along,  winter  and 
summer,  until  the  crop  of  about  40  barrels  is  ex- 
hausted. Potatoes  can  go  by  mail  without  injury 
from  frost,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  I  can  not  re- 
member that  we  lo»t  a  pound  last  season. 

You  will  notice  by  reading  the  papers  and  the 
government  crop  reports  that  potatoes  are  on  the 
advance,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  hold  the  prices  in 
the  table  above  opt^n  while  the  same  potatoes  are 
worth  more  money  in  the  open  market;  so  If  you 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  you  had  better 
get  your  money  in  quick.  If  you  want  potatoes  by 
freight  it  is  a  great  deal  better  all  round  to  order  be- 
fore any  danger  of  frost. 

SKCOND-CBOP  SEED  POTATOES. 

There  are  quite  a  few  reports  of  failure  in  getting 
potatoes  dug  in  June  and  July  to  come  up  when 
planted  in  July  and  August.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
can  be  managed  all  right,  even  here  in  the  North, 
when  we  get  to  understand  it.  We  have  had  quite 
a  few  failures,  but  we  have  had  two  decided  suc- 
cesses. One  was  when  we  decided  the  potatoes  were 
not  going  to  oome  up,  and  planted  cabbages  in  their 

Klace.  The  potatoes  came  up  afterward,  so  we 
ave  potatoes  and  cabbage  in  one  patch.  The  trou- 
ble was,  we  did  not  wait  long  enough.  The  second 
time  we  put  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  and  kept 
them  until  they  b*»gnn  to  sprout;  then  when  we  put 
them  outdoors  in  the  ground  they  came  up  as  nice- 
ly as  thnr  do  in  tho  spring,  and  now  they  are  as 
green  md  thrifty  as  potatoes  In  June.  The  seed 
furnishefl  by  our  good  friend  Swinson.  Gold«boro. 
N.  C.  :ind  which  he  ««aid  wa«^  all  right  to  pliint,  did 
not  s«em  todo  much  better  than  that  raised  here 
in  tho  North  There  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
make  a  «*uccess  of  it  every  time,  but  It  U  some  trou- 
ble: Leave  some  of  your  extra  early  potatoes  with- 
out sny  hilling  up.  so  that  the  tubers  stick  out  and 
get  sunburnt.  These  will  send  out  sprouts  right  In 
the  hill,  and  stjirt  to  grow— at  least,  they  have  dur- 
ing this  wet  season.  Pick  them  out  and  plant  them, 
and  they  will  grow  a  beautiful  second  crop.  Of 
course,  you  can  not  well  aiford  to  do  this  unless  it 
Is  with  some  valuable  early  potato  that  you  are  very 
anxious  to  propagate  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  THOROUGHBRED  POTATOES. 

1  planted  SK  lbs.  of  Maule's  Thorouirhbred  potatoes,  and  har- 
vested from  them  IM  IbH.  of  flne  potaioeM.  Enw.  Smith. 

Carpenter,  111.,  Sept.  2ft. 

In  the  last  two  days  1  have  dufr  and  picked  up  136  bushel  box- 
en, heaf)ed  full,  and  there  are  all  of  Ift  more  to  (\\g.  ThoRe  all 
tfrew  on  10  rowH.  each  llo  rods  lonpr-  I  never  wiw  the  like  before, 
and  every  one  who  see^  It  hA>  s  the  same.  W.  J.  1L\klkv. 

Sanilac  Center.  Mich..  Sept.  2r». 

This  last  report  Is  In  regnrd  to  the  potatoes  I  have 
spoken  of  elsewhere  a*»  bring  such  extra-nice  ones. 
Ten  rows  35  rods  long,  if  the  potatoes  were  planted 
2'i  feet  apart  (which  Is  quite  wide  erough  for  the 
Thoroughbred)  would  make  52' j  ro<i8  for  the  150 
bushels.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  466 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  nlt^est  potatoes  I  ever  saw  of 
any  kind  or  anywhere.  We  had  special  square  rods 
in  our  own  fields  where  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  500  bushels  per  acre.  A  good  many  were 
drowned  out  on  our  richest  creek-bottom  ground. 

OUR  SUBSCRIPTlON-iaST. 

We  are  «lad  to  inform  our  subscribers  that  this  is 
now  in  the  ha?  ds  of  Miss  Constance  M.  Root,  the 
one  who  used  to  be  called  "Blue Eyes," and  who  was 
born  on  the  very  day  that  the  first  copy  of  Glean- 
iNOS  was  issued  and  came  from  the  printing-press. 
She  opens  the  mail,  and  receives  all  the  money  sent 
in  for  Gleanings;  doi*8  all  the  corresponding  di- 
rectly with  our  subscribers;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
new  invention  dpsigned  for  the  purpose  she  has  (or 
will  have)  the  whole  matter  of  subscription,  and^in 
fact,  a  brief  history  of  every  little-  transaction  per- 
taining to  Gleanings,  right  in  her  hands.    As  she 


is  also  a  member  of  The  A.  L  Boot  Co.,  ii  is  to  her 
Interest  not  only  to  have  all  our  old  friends  contin* 
ue  with  us,  but  to  make  as  many  new  acquaint- 
ances as  possible  wherever  Gleanings  goes. 


BBS-SUPPLIES  in  EXCHANGE  FOR  HONEY. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  those  who 
desire  to  secure  supplies  for  next  season  and  pay 
for  the  same  in  honey  Just  harvested.  In  wrttuig, 
if  extracted  honey,  send  sample;  if  comb,  five  de- 
scription of  it,  indicating  grade,  state  how  put  up. 
what  price  you  expect,  and  give  a  list  of  the  goods 
you  want  in  exchange.  If  we  can  not  use  the  honey, 
we  may  be  able  to  turn  it  to  some  one  who  cao,  and 
thereby  flud  you  a  market  for  it. 


HONET   FOR  AALE. 

We  are  selling  choice  white  comb  honey  loWb. 
sections,  24-lb.  cases,  at  15c  per  lb. ;  SOOlb.  lots  ai 
14c.  Larger  lots  quoted  on  application  We  have 
some  buckwheat  honey  which  we  can  offer  at  lie; 
200-lb.  lots  at  lOo:  larger  lots  quoted  on  applicaiioa. 
Bxtracied  honey  in  80-lb.  cans,  choice  new  willow- 
herb,  at  7c,  2  cjiQS  to  the  case;  two-case  \oU  at  «Kc 
Last  year's  honey,  equally  good,  either  winow-herb 
or  alfalfa,  at  He  per  lb.  less.  Alfalfa  in  one-fallon 
cans.  6  in  a  case,  for  $5  00  per  ca<ie.  Lots  of  3  caaes 
at  $4  50  per  case.  Write  for  prices  on  large  lots  If 
interested.  

DISCOUNT  FOR  FALL  ORDER& 

As  beekeepers  generally  have  secured  a  good 
crop  of  honey  this  season  they  will  feel  more  like 
investing  in  supplies  needed  next  season  during  the 
fall,  when  they  can  be  bought  cheaper,  secured  la 
good  time  to  put  up  ready  for  use  during  tbe  win- 
ter months  wnen  you  have  plenty  of  time  Beea- 
wax  is  much  lower  than  it  was  last  spring  or  than 
It  usually  Is  in  the  spring.  We  are,  therefbre,  able 
to  sell  foundation  5c  a  pound  less  than  catalog  price, 
and  can.  besides,  make  the  usual  early-order  dis- 
count, which  between  now  and  Dec.  1st  is  5  per  cent 
If  you  are  In  need  of  supplies  let  us  bear  from  you 
with  a  list  of  your  requirements. 


KnD  WORDS  FROI  ODR  CUSTOISBS. 


Do  not  stop  Gleanings,  for  It  Is  the  only  paper  1 
take,  and  I  can  not  do  without  it.       C.  F.  6RrB& 
Jubilee,  N.  C,  Sept.  7. 

We  are  all  well  pleased  with  Gleanings:  only 
wish  it  would  come  weekly.  The  story  of  Crvatal 
Mountain  is  very  interesting  indeed.  I  think  yon 
will  have  to  get  Mr.  Martin  to  give  us  another  cm. 
for  it  seems  to  be  so  much  like  facts. 

Wellford  8ta..  S.  C,  Aug.  14.         T.  P.  Pearsoh. 


The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Fb*^ 
eign  Missions  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  |l<n.5i 
from  the  A.  I.  Root  Co..  Medina,  O.,  for  Annenlaa 
relief.  Prank  H.  Wiogin,  Asst.  Treas. 

Boston,  Sept.  12. 


CUT  PRICES. 


Save  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  pricw 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  fKiod  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready 


Address 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER, 


Des  Moiaes, 
Iowa. 
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Devoted  to  Be^s,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 

Published  Semi-monthly  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,    -      -     Medina,  Ohio. 


▲.  L  ROOT,  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Qfltrdeuinir  Departmenta. 
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Terms.  CLOO  per  annum:  two  years,  $1.80;  three 
years,  «2.5U;  live  years,  sa.76,  in  advance;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address,  $].8U;  tliree  copies,  $iiM;  live 
copies,  $3.75.  The  terme  apply  to  the  u  nlted  States, 
Canada, and  Mexico.  Tv  allother  countries 4» cents 
per  year  extra  for  postage. 

Discontinuances.  The  Journal  is  sen  until  orders 
are  received  lo.  its  discontinuance.  We  ifive  notice 
Just  before  the  subscription  exphres,  anU  further 
notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing-  his  Journal 
discontinued,  will  pleiise  drop  us  a  card  at  once; 
oUierwise  we  sball  assume  that  he  wishes  his  Jour- 
nal vontlnued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
wno  does  not  like  (his  plan  may  have  his  Journal 
stopped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  making  this  re- 
quest when  ordering. 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  different  postoffices,  90  cents  ouch ;  or  to  the  same 
postofflce,  76  cents  eucii,  pixividing  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  than  ki.OO  each,  nor  advei^ 
tlsed  for  less  than  $1.00.  In  oiher  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  his  own  locality,  may  retain  Sio  cents  for 
every  name  taken  for  91.00;  but  at  least  half  the 
names  sj  secured  must  be  new,  and  oash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  send  no  recr.pt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  that  the  money  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore I  he  date  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  Honey.  Ton  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  ur  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
available,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft, 
if  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  K<x)t 
Co.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  Responsibility.  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
*^  tainingto  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  1.  Root,  with  large  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
baa  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  803  original  engrav 
Ings,  many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  by 
mall,  $1.25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  w  II  club  It  with  Gleanings  In  Bee 
Culture  lor  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


We  wlil  send  Gleaninos  with  - 

The  American  iiee  Journal,  weekly ($LO0)  9L^ 

Tlie  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  montiur OJKi>  fib 

American  liee-Keeper,  monthly (  .80)  1.40 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  mjntlily (100)  VSi 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  1.40 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly <I^  &00 

All  of  the  above  Journals MO 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly <|LO0)$U0 

American  Gardening,  weekly (LOO)  1.T5 

Pndrie  Farmer,  weoMy (L^  LW 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (LOO)  Ltt 

Farm  Journal,  monthly (.60)  1.10 

Agricultural  Bpitomlst,  monthly (  .50)  UB 

Sdentlflc  American,  weekly ^00)  &7i 

Ohio  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)   L7I 

Michigan  Farmer,  weeWy (LOO)  1.71 

National  Stockman  &  Farmer,  weekly (L50)  ZM 

CJoun try  Gentleman,  weRkly CiM)  ZM 

Ladies' Home  Journal,  I    mthly (LOO^  LC 

Sunday-School  Times,  Wv.<^ly (L5©  1^ 

The  Golden  Rule,  weekly (2.«0  2.00 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  monthly (1.00)  L35 

Fanciers*  Montlily (LOO)  1% 

Market  Garden  and  Truckex  monthly...  (  .509  1% 

The  Poultry  World,  monthly {  JBO^  L» 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly (  .50)  L» 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly (   26)  LIS 

lAhove  rates  include  aU  poatage  in  U.  8.  and  Canada.] 
Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  George  8tw,  Sidney,  Hew 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  Queensland,  and 
T.  L.  Ghambers,  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  leoetve 
subscriptions  for  Glbaminos  at  6  shillings,  ]  '  " 
per  annum. 


Honey  Labels. 


Our  facilities! fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Priatfaig  Fadlities, 
SkUled  Workmei, 

and  an  enormously  lanre  ool- 
lection  of  cuts  of  bee-keep- 
ers* supplies,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Oiuo. 
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Brotheb  a.  I.,  is  that  Anti-saloon  League 
dead?  If  not,  lots  of  as  would  like  to  know 
what  it's  doing. 

W.  D  French  thinks  eucalyptus  is  the  thing 
to  plant  to  avoid  years  of  failure  in  the  honey 
crop.— Paci/kJ  Bee  Journal, 

LiNDSN  seedlings  come  up  of  their  own  ac- 
cord on  our  place  too,  Bro.  Root,  where  they 
fall  from  the  trees  on  a  strawberry-bed* 

Rbv.  E.  T.  Abbott  8ay«  it  is  an  advantage 
to  mix  saltpeter  with  sulphur  half  and  half  to 
make  sure  of  burning  when  fumigating  combs. 

The  only  honey  the  Pacific  Bee  Journal 
has  heard  of  in  Los  Angeles  County  is  two  tons 
extracted  by  Mrs.  C.  Gray,  from  100  colonies. 
'*  Her  theory  is  planting  bee-forage."^ 

C  Practical  woBK  amid  the  hum  of  the  busy 
bee  Id  ihe  apiary  and  the  buzz-saws  in  the  fac- 
tory Is  what  it  takes  to  make  an  able  editor  of  a 
bee-journal."— 5.  E,  MUler,  in  Progressive. 
UFsEDiNe  by  tipping  up  the  front  end  of  the 
hlye  and  pouring  the  feed  right  into  the  en- 
trance is  more  or  less  practiced.  But  by  some 
means  I  found  a  good  many  dead  bees  about 
the  hive  when  I  fed  that  way. 

The  editor  of  Pacific:  Bee  Journal  offers  $25 
to  the  man  who  comes  the  greatest  distance 
oatside  the  county  and  exhibits  at  the  fair;  $5 
to  the  man  who  sells  most  honey  In  the  exhibit 
buildlnir.  and  $3  to  the  man  who  comes  from 
the  greatest  distance.  If  I  weren't  so  busy  I 
might  try  for  that  13. 

Here's  the  way  J.  F.  Mclntyre  weighs: 
'*  With  a  spring  balance  that  weighs  over  100 
pounds  I  go  along  the  backs  of  the  hives  and 
just  weigh  the  back  end:  if  it  weighs  35  pounds 
I  feed  at  once,  because  I  know  that  they  are 
Jast  out  of  honey.  The  figures  range  from  35 
to  70  pounds,  with  supers  on."— Poci/lc  Bee 
Jcumal, 


The  chan&e  to  the  new  color  in  the  cover  of 
Gleanings  seems  to  meet  with  approval  on  all 
hands,  but  I  hope  no  such  adical  change  will 
occur  again  for  a  long  time.  haven't  yet  got 
used  to  it  so  but  that  I  feel  disappointed  at  not 
finding  Gleanings  in  the  mail,  and  wonder 
what  bhat  light-blue-covered  thing  is. 

Formerly  I  thought  bees  both  could  and 
did  cut  into  sound  grapes,  but  now  I  can't  go  as 
far  as  Ellas  Fox,  page  706,  for  I  feel  pretty  sure 
they  would  if  they  could.  Bees  an  tear  wood, 
but  not  the  softer  grape.  If  E.  F.  will  try  bit- 
ing a  piece  out  of  a  big  pumpkin  he  may  under- 
stand why  a  bee  can't  bite  a  grape. 

My  honey's  sold,  but  yet  it's  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  that  there's  a  little  upward  tendency  in 
prices.  The  fact  is,:*;that  Tan  impression  got 
afloat  that  there  was  a  bigger  general  crop 
than  I  think  the  facts  warranted,  and  that  im- 
pression made  a  depression  in  prices  from 
which  they  are  now  beginning  to  recover. 

Enough!  hold  on!  let  up!  Messrs.  Editor, 
Skylark,  and  Norton.  If  Marengo  folks  are  the 
only  ones  that  talk  about  sections  with  no  wood, 
then  Marengo  folks  are  wrong  and  must  amend 
their  English,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it. 
And  yet,  when  the  A  B  C  talks  about  using  up 
unfinished  sections  in  one's  own  family 

We  got  a  good  hint  at  Brother  Packham's 
wedding.  When  the  arty  were  seated  around 
the  room  after  coming  from  the  church,  among 
the  refreshments  handed  round  were  thin  slices 
of  bread,  on  which  a  spoonful  of  honey  was 
dropped  In  the  middle.  The  recipient  doubled 
the  bread  up,  making  a  delightful  little  sand- 
wich.—-Ai4«traliait  Bee  BuUetin. 

C.  P.  Dadant  did  a  bright  thing  by  way  of 
an  object-lesson  to  the  scholars  of  the  public 
school.  A  day  was  set,  the  scholars  bringing 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  to  see  if  the  bees  would 
attack  them.  ''A  little  honey  served  to  attract 
the  bees.  They  came  in  numbers.  Then  the 
honey  was  removed  and  some  damaged  fruit 
given  them.  On  this  they  worked,  though  not 
so  readily  as  on  the  honey.  After  they  got  fair- 
ly started  to  work,  the  damaged  fruits  were  re- 
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moved  and  sound  fruits  brought  forward.  With- 
in twenty  minutes  the  bees  had  left  In  dis- 
gust"—-American  Bee  Journal. 

Pbop.  Cook  reports  In  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal that  a  little  beetle  Imported  from  Australia, 
a  red  and  black  lady-bird,  Novius  [Nedalia]  car- 
dinalis,  has  within  two  years  almost  entirely 
banished  the  white  scale  from  the  fruit-groves 
of  California.  He  is  hopeful  that  the  black 
.  scale  may  also  be  brought  to  time  by  means  of 
another  importation,  a  little  black  lady-bird, 
Rhizobius  ventralis. 

DoN*T  THINK  of  keeping  unfinished  sections 
to  use  next  year  without  having  them  thor- 
oughly cleaned  out  this  fall,  and  by  the  bees. 
If  you  extract  them,  let  the  bees  clean  them 
out  afterward.  See  to  this  right  away.  Let 
the  bees  work  on  them  for  a  few  days  after 
they  have  the  honey  emptied.  The  least  gran- 
nie of  honey  left  will  spoil  them  for  use  next 
season. 

I  HA.yB  about  700  colonies  in  the  bean  fields. 
The  honey,  when  thoroughly  ripened,  has  no 
superior,  both  in  color  and  flavor;  but  if  taken 
off  green  or  partly  so,  it  sours  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  sage  I  can  take  off  when  about  two- 
thirds  or  nearly  capped,  but  the  bean  honey 
has  to  be  well  capped,  and  then  left  upon  the 
hive  for  a  time,  for  safety.— M.  JEf.  Mendleson^ 
in  Pacific' Bee  Journal. 

To  AVOID  having  combs  torn  by  the  bees 
when  getting  them  to  clean  out  unfinished  sec- 
tions, use  one  of  two  ways:  Put  out  the  whole 
lot  entirely  open,  so  the  bees  will  have  free 
access  to  all  parts.  But  don't  do  that  unless 
you  have  a  big  lot  of  sections— perhaps  ten  or 
more  for  each  colony.  If  you  have  too  few  sec- 
tions or  too  many  bees,  pile  two  to  five  supers 
of  sections  in  a  pile,  and  close  all  up  tight  ex- 
cept one  entrance  large  enough  for  one  bee  at 
a  time. 


AT  WHAT  AGE  WILL  BEES  FIRST  GATHER 
STORES  1 


Bq  F.  Giriiur. 


Will  Deea  ever  go  out  In  search  of  food  before 
being  from  14  to  18  days  old  ? 

On  this  question  auihorltlt^s  are  as  yet  divid- 
ed. Dr.  Miller  says  yes;  Vogel,  of  Germany, 
no.  Of  course,  one  of  the  two  must  be  wrong. 
In  the  Bicnenzeituiig  of  1S91  Vogel  had  a  long 
article  In  which  he  showed  that  bees,  less  than 
18  days  old,  would  sooner  starve  than  go  out  In 
search  of  food.  I  was  iuelitind  lo  think  h«  was 
right,  not  knowing  the  reasons  that  led  Dr. 
Miller  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion.     But    the 


more  I  thought  of  It,  the  more  uncertain  I  be- 
came. Dr.  M.  would  have  spoken  his  proverb- 
ial **  I  don't  know  '*  If  he  had  not  had  conclu- 
sive evidence.  I  concluded,  and  so  I  decided 
to  settle  the  question  to  my  own  satisfaction; 
for  it  seems,  although  we  may  rend  and 
study  the  ablest  written  articles  giving  the 
best  of  proof,  nothing  convinces  us  quicker  or 
so  thoroughly  and  lastingly  as  what  We  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes.  Seeing  is  not  only  be- 
lieving but  knowing.  I  will  now  tell  the  reader 
what  I  found  out. 

In  order  to  see  how  young  a  bee  would  work 
In  the  field  I  thought  it  necessary  to  form  a 
colony  out  of  all  just  hatching  bees.  So,  on  the 
4th  of  June  I  look  four  nice  clean  combs,  all 
worker  size,  and  gave  them  to  as  many  different 
colonies,  placing  them  in  the  center  of  their 
respective  brood  nesis.  On  the  25th  of  June  I 
collected  them  again,  placing  them  In  a  previ- 
ously and  especially  prepared  chamber  with 
wire-screen  bottom,  setting  the  whole  over  a 
very  populous  colony,  quilts  and  cushion  re- 
moved. Id  this  way,  and  by  means  of  hot  soap- 
stones  on  top,  and  wrapping  all  in  blankets,  I 
tried  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  desired 
point  so  the  brood  and  bees  w^uld  not  suffer 
either  way.  When  I  placed  these  brood-combs 
In  the  above-named  chamber,  some  bees  had 
already  commenced  hatching  from  them;  on 
the  28th  of  June  quite  a  number  of  bees  had 
gathered,  forming  a  regular  cluster.  I  gave 
them  then  a  new  and  somewhat  isolated  loca- 
tion, and  for  a  fly- hole  I  opened  a  previously 
bored  ,\-inch  hole,  being  about  2  inches  above 
the  bottom-board.  The  oldest  bees  In  this  little 
colony  were  now  just  three  days  old;  but  not 
one  came  out,  not  even  peeped  out  that  after- 
noon, although  the  sun  shone  warm.  The  next 
afternoon  a  very  few  bees  showed  themselves; 
some  few  specked  up  the  outside  of  the  hive  a 
very  little  around  the  fly-hole;  but  not  one  at- 
tempted to  fly  off.  The  next  day,  at  3  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon  (June  30)  the  oldest  bees  beingf 
then  just  five  days  old.  there  was  suddenly  a 
commotion,  to  be  noticed  from  quite  a  distance. 
I  was  at  my  post  In  a  minute.  Quite  a  number 
of  bees  were  flying  off  and  kept  flying,  apparent- 
ly in  for  a  play,  and.  judging  from  the  specking 
the  previous  day.  perhaps  for  a  cleansing  flight. 
This  lasted  some  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  things 
became  quiet  again.  Then,  all  at  once,  1 
Imagined  seeing  a  bee  slipping  Into  the  en- 
trance-hole, carrying  a  tiny  load  of  pollen.  The 
b«'e  disappeared  from  my  sight  so  quickly  I 
could  not  he  certain;  while  meditating  and 
wondering  wheiher  It  really  could  be,  auoiher 
be<'  struck  the  little  X  Inch  entrance- hole,  but 
also  disappeared  quickly.  Several  more  bees 
came  In  the  same  fashion;  and,  although  I  was 
as  attentive  as  I  could  be,  I  was  still  undecided 
wheiher  there  had  been  pollen  In  any  of  their 
pollen-baskets,  the  loads  they  carried  being  so 
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small,  hardly  visible,  and  the  bees  always  go- 
Ids  from  my  sight  so  quickly. 

7he  next  bee  that  came  was  loaded  quite  a 
little  heavier.  This  time  there  was  no  mistake 
—the  load  of  pollen  was  there.  The  bee  carry - 
ins  it  also  hft  the  little  round  entrance  with  in- 
fallible accuracy.  I  mention  these  observa- 
tions because  some  one  might  say,  **  A  strange 
bee  strayed  accidentally  found  ihe  hive."  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  all  my  other  hives 
have  their  entrance  on  a  level  with  the  bottom - 
board,  and  full  width  of  the  hives,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  any  stray  bee  would 
drop  down  on  the  allghtlng-board  and  try  to 
find  admittance  there;  but  although  1  watched 
quite  a  few  more  bees  coming  in  loaded  with 
pollen  more  or  less,  every  one  seemed  to  know 
just  where  the  entrance  was. 

At  sundown  that  day  an  examination  was 
made.  It  showed  that  considerable  work  had 
been  done  to  match  the  combs.  Some  honey 
had  been  changed  to  different  places.  The 
most  surprising  feature  was  the  presence  of  un- 
sealed larvse.  The  small  amount  of  open  brood 
contained  In  one  of  the  combs  at  the  time  of 
forming  the  colony  on  the  ^5th  of  June  had  not 
suffered,  but  had  seemingly  been  cared  for  all 
right.  A  subsequent  experiment  along  this  line 
did  not  turn  out  so  well.  A  colony  having  cast 
a  prime  swarm  on  the  26th  of  June  was  stripped 
from  all  its  bees  July  1st.  The  brood-combs 
were  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  case,  and  on  the  third  day  I  found  a!  I 
open  brood  perished.  Why  this  difference,  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  say. 

Our  basswood-honey  season  opened  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st.  My  little  experimental 
colony  sent  out  its  workers  as  regular  as  any 
other  colony  in  the  yard,  they  bringing  both 
honey  and  pollen.  No  bee  was  at  this  time 
quite  six  days  old.  Oo  examining  the  colony 
on  the  evening  of  this  day,  much  new  honey 
could  be  seen  which  dropped  from  the  combs 
when  held  in  a  horizontal  position. 

From  this  time  on  no  marked  difference  could 
be  noticed  between  this  or  any  other  colony,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  strength.  A  queen  was  now 
introduced,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  make 
further  observations,  the  bees  all  being  black 
and  the  queen  an  Italian;  but,  as  It  happened, 
she  proved  a  drone-layer,  was  removed  later, 
and  one  of  Root's  tested  queens  substituted.  On 
the  25th  of  July  she  commenced  to  lay,  and  she 
soon  tilled  the  combs  nicely.  Now  some  of  the 
bees  are  about  15  days  old.  and  many  of  them 
may  be  seen  bringlnff  In  pollen,  the  honey  sea- 
son being  at  an  end. 

It  was  not  only  curiosity  that  prompted  me 
to  make  my  experiment,  but  I  think  the  ques- 
tion has  a  bearing  upon  the  practical  side  of 
our  pursuit.  If  a  bee  can  not  be  Induced  to  go 
out  in  search  of  food  before  18  days  of  age,  then 
we  shall  have  to  be  all  the  more  careful  when 


forming  new  colonies  and  nuclei  so  that  enough 
field-bees  may  be  present  to  conduct  the  busi- 


I  confess  I  have  often  worried  over  this  mat- 
ter, even  incase  of  practicing  the  Heddon  meth- 
od of  prevention  of  after-swarms,  etc. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. 

[Friend  G.,  the  above  brings  to  mind  quite 
vividly  some  expt^rlments  of  my  own  made  years 
ago;  and  my  decision,  so  far  as  I  can  remember 
now,  agreed  very  exactly  with  what  you  say. 
When  I  first  commenced  with  the  Italian  bees  I 
was  a  good  deal  disappointed  to  see  yellow  bees 
all  through  the  hive  and  all  over  the  combs,  but 
none  out  gathering  honey  or  pollen.  A  little 
later  they  would  be  out  In  golden  showers  while 
taking  their  playspell:  but  even  then  the  honey 
and  pollen  seemed  to  be  all  gathered  by  the  or- 
dinary black  bees.  I  began  to  be  almost  disap- 
pointed, thinking  the  Italians  were  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  good 
for  work.  After  the  young  bees  were  about 
three  weeks  old,  however,  then  they  began  to 
get  down  to  regular  field  work  that  satisfied 
me.  Later  on,  in  forming  nuclei  under  about  the 
conditions  you  mention,  I  discovered  that  young 
Italians  could  gather  both  honey  and  pollen  If 
they  were  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so;  and  I 
found  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  they 
would  go  out  into  the  fields  almost  two  weeks 
sooner  than  they  did  usually.where  there  are 
plenty  of  veterans  In  the  hive.  By  referring  to 
the  last  part  of  the  subject  "  Age  of  Bees,"  In 
the  ABC  book,  you  will  see  that  the  statement 
there  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  results  of 
your  experiments.— A.  I.  R.] 


A  LETTER  FROM  JAMAICA. 


FROM    AN    OLD    FRIEND   AND    SUBSCRIBER    OF 
GLEANINGS. 


By  H.  O.  Burnet. 


Friend  Root:  —I  do  not  suppose  that  you  re- 
member that,  when  you  were  at  Avon  Park,  at 
the  nursery,  during  your  Florida  travels,  when 
you  and  friend  Keck  were  leaving,  I  told  you  I 
was  tired  of  being  frozen  out  In  Florida,  and  in- 
tended to  go  to  Jamaica,  where  frost  and  cold 
are  unknown,  and  where  fiowers  and  bees  can 
luxuriate  in  the  warm  sunshine  the  year  round. 
Well,  wo  are  here  —  wife,  son,  and  self,  and  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
this  lovely  tropic  Island. 

You  may  not  know  that  the  word  *'  Jamaica*' 
means  the  "  land  of  woods  and  waters,"  and,  I 
might  say,  of  caves  as  well ;  and  knowing  your 
Interest  in  such  matters  I  am  sure  you  would 
enjoy  a  vacation  spent  In  visiting  the  many 
lovely  springs,  waterfalls,  and  caves,  as  well  as 
the  four  botanic  gardens  In  various  parts  of  the 
Island.  It  seems  strange  that  \vo>  should  find 
the  climate  even  pleasanter  than  that  of  Flori- 
da, but  so  It  Is.  The  mercury  at  our  place  has 
not  been  above  89°,  and,  In  fact,  reached  that 
point  only  once  In  the  past  two  months.  But 
when  wo  consider  the  small  size  of  the  Island  — 
144  miles  long  and  only  49  wide  at  the  widest 
point  — also  the  mountainous  character  of  most 
of  the  Island,  and  the  constant  northeast  trade- 
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winds,  the  matter  is  explained.  With  sach  a 
climate,  a  copious  rainfall,  and  rich  soil,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  vegetation  grows  rankly,  and 
80  it  does  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  tropical  flowers 
are  many  that  yield  honey  freely.  Chief  of 
these  is  logwood,  from  which  the  dye  is  extract- 
ed. It  is  a  moderate-sized  tree  with  small  com- 
pound leaves  and  yellowish- white  blossoms  that 
open  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
and  into  June.  The  honey  is  white,  thick,  and 
of  a  fine  delicate  flavor,  and  is  first^ass.  The 
'*  sound  of  the  going  among  the  tree-tops  *'  when 
logwood  blooms  is  one  that  makes  glad  the  bee- 
keeper. Llgnum-vitas,  ebony,  mahogany,  and 
all  the  palm  family,  are  noted  honey-yielders, 
besides  a  host  of  vines,  shrubs,  and  plants  of 
humbler  growth  from  which  bees  gather  pollen 
and  some  honey.  It  is  impossible  for  bees  to 
starve  unless  queenless  and  weak.  There  are 
not  very  many  advanced  bee-keepers  in  the  isl- 
and, and  only  one  queen -breeder.  Bees  are 
kept!  \nl  boxes,  gums  of  >logs,7ftQ<l  sections  of 
bamboos. 

In  another  letter  I  wilt  give  a  further  account 
of  bee-keeping  in  Jamaica,  with  some  side- 
lights on  life  in  this  tropic  land. 

Ewarton,f  Jamaica,  Sept.  22. 

[On  page  603,  1895, 1  spoke  of  my  visit  to  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Burnet.  Well,  I  thought 
he  was  very  nicely  situated,  and  had  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  place  at  Avon  Park;  but  you  no- 
tice what  he  savs  in  the  letter  above  about 
Jamaica.  I  confess  his  description  makes  me 
feel  very  much  like  taking  a  trip  to  that  island; 
but,  oh  dear  me!  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  go  so 
far,  for  I  made  some  inquiry  when  I  was  in 
Florida  ;  and  just  now  it  seems  a  Christian  du- 
ty to  be  careful  about  wasting  money  that  is 
needed  in  so  many  directions.— A.  I.  R.J 
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HOW  TO  FSBD  THE  HONBY  OUT  OF  THBM. 

By  Earl  C.  WaJker. 

For  two  seasons  I  have  practiced  a  plan  of 
emptying  unfinished  sections  which  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  may  prove  of  interest  to 
comb- honey  producers.  After  the  honey  sea- 
son has  closed  I  collect  all  the  unfinished  sec- 
tions and  place  them  in  empty  supers.  Then 
during  August  and  September,  when  no  honey 
is  coming  in,  I  tier  them  up  in  the  apiary,  leav- 
ing an  entrance  just  large  enough  for  a  single 
bee  to  pass  in.  The  bees  soon  find  them  and 
carry  on  the  "quiet  method  bf  robbing"  which 
has  been  recommerAed  in  Gleanings.  Thus 
the  partly  filled  sections  are  cleaned  up,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  bees  are  kept  busy  and  out 
ot  mischief  during  the  dry  summer  months. 

Another  plan  of  emptying  unfinished  sections 
is  accomplished  thus:  At  dusk,  place  the  sec- 
tions in  front  of  any  colony  which  may  need 
feeding,  and  by  morning  they  will  be  emptied. 


The  super  should  be  stood  on  end  against  the 
alighting-board,  so  that  the  bees  can  readily 
pass  back  and  forth  from  the  hive  to  the  sec- 
tions. The  sections  having  been  emptied,  I 
store  them  away  in  a  room  fj^ee  from  mfce  and 
dust,  and  in  the  spring  Taylor*s  method  of  us- 
ing drawn  combs  to  secure  comb  honey  Is  prac- 
ticed. 

FEEDING  AND  FEEDBB8. 

Walter  S.  Ponder,  in  his  little  boojc  entitled 
"  Busy  Bees  and  How  to  Manage  Them,"  gives 
the  best  method  I  have  ever  heard  of.  It  Is  as 
follows:  At  night  tilt  the  hive  back  and  prop 
it  up  with  a  board;  then  pour  the  synip  on  the 
bottom-board,  and  the  next  morning  the  hive 
can  be  let  down  again,  as  the  syrap  will  have 
been  stored  in  the  comb.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
drowning  the  bees  by  pouring  the  symp  In  at 
the  entrance,  as  they'll  use  the  combs  as  1  ad  den. 
Toluse  this  method  the  hives  must  have  been 
in  use  long  enough  to  be  well  propolized.  other- 
wise there  is  some  danger  of  the  syrup  leaking 
out.c  In  the  fall,  when  itCis  time  to  feed,  I  go 
through  the  apiary  at  dusk  and  prop  up  all  Uie 
hives  that  require  feed.  I  then  go  around  with 
anjold  coffee-pot  of  syrup  and  pour  about  a  gal- 
lon in  each  entrance.  This  I  repeat  two  or 
three  evenings  according  to  the  amount  of  feed- 
ing to  be  done.  Feeding!  used  to  be  the  most 
dlsageeable  and  provoking!  work  about  the 
apiary;  but  by  this  method  I  find  it  easy.  I 
have  tried  .'feeders  regulated  by  thumb-screws. 
Mason  jars  with  perforated  lids,  bread-pans 
filled  with  straw^or  covered  with  cheese-cloth, 
etc.,  but  they  are  all  toocfussy  to  suit  me.  The 
former  have  a  fashiqp  of  leaking  and  letting 
the  syrup  run  out  of  the!  entrance,  while  the 
rest  are  dauby.^and'  drown  the  bees.  The 
Boardman  entrance*  feeder  has  none  of  these 
faults,  and  is  the  onlv  feeder  I  use  when  a  feed- 
er is  required; J  but  Pouder's  method  given 
above  is  ahead  of  all.  as  it  costs  nothing,  saves 
time,  is  more  cleanly,  and  does  not  allow  the 
heat  of  the  cluster  to  escape  as  do  feeders  which 
are  placed  above  the  cluster. 

BEE -PARALYSIS. 

Areithere  twoc'kindsoof  bee- paralysis ?c  I  no- 
ticelbee-keepers  do  not  agree  in  describing  the 
symptoms. c  In  Gleanings  for  July  I5,^page 
536,  under  the  head  of ''  Seasonable  Questions,** 
a  correspondent  in  his  question  describes  the 
di8eat$e  as  follows:  "  The  bees  seem  to  beswol- 
len  up,  and  have  a  shaking  motion.'*  "Ob 
opening  the  hive  I  find  many  of  these  bloated 
shaking  bees  near  the  ends  of  the  frames.*' etc 
Doolittle  says,  *'  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  questioner's  bees  have  what  is  called  bee- 
paralysis."  Now,  I  have  seen  several  oases  of 
bee- paralysis,  and  in  every  case  the  aflteted 
bees  were  very  much  emaciated.  Quoting  froB 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  '*  The  symptoms  are 
a  sort  of  quivering  and  twitching  motion,  and 
finally  the  bee  is  so  emaciated  It  looks  likes 
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shiny  black  aheleUm  of  what  a  bee  should  be." 
Several  other  writers  give  the  swollen  condi- 
tion ^f  bees  as  a  symptom  of  bee-paralysis. 
Does  jiaralysls  affect  bees  differently,  or  are 
there  two  kinds  of  the  disease? 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

[There  is  one  kind  of  bee- paralysis;  but  ema- 
ciated bees  and  bloated  bees  are  both  specimens 
of  bees  affected  with  the  same  disease.  The 
emaciation,  if  the  bee  lives,  comes  on  after  the 
bloating. 

Feeding  bv  pouring  syrup  on  the  bottom- 
board  from  the  entrance  Is  not  really  practica- 
ble on  hives  of  the  loose- bottom-board  type.  In 
hives  with  fast  bottoms,  of  the  old  Langstroth 
pattern,  it  may  do  very  well.— EId.] 


BOTTLnrO  HOVIT. 

A  SPKOIAL  MAOHUnS  FOB  THX  PUBP06B. 
By  J.  S.  Fowler, 

My  bottler,  or  pump,  a  print  of  which  is  in- 
closed herewith,  is  designed  to  be  inserted  into 
the  usual  bunghole  of  the  barrel,  and  is  made 
fast  by  a  couple  of  turns,  the  screw-threads 
at  b  tightening  in  the  bunghole.  The  cut  will 
explain  Itself. 

There  is  an  inner  tube  provided  with  slots 


which  is  now  under  operator*s  control.  A  pull 
by  the  handle  forces  it  out  of  the  barrel  and 
into  the  bottle.  Reverse  the  handle,  closing 
the  front  and  opening  inside  parts;  and  as  the 
piston  travels  back  the  honey  fills  through  the 
slots  what  would  otherwise  be  a  vacuum;  and 
by  the  time  the  piston  reaches  the  limit  of  its 
stroke,  the  pump  is  full,  and  ready  for  dis- 
charge. 

There  is  no  delay,  no  waiting  for  the  liquid 
to  flow  lengthtoise  through  the  tube.  As  will 
be  seen  at  Fig.  3,  there  are  two  slots  in  each 
tube,  so  that  the  liquid  has  to  flow  only  K  luch 
from  each  side  through  said  slots,  to  fill  the 
pump,  which  it  will  do  Just  as  quickly  as  the 
operator  can  push  piston  to  end  of  stroke. 

To  fill  a  bottle,  1'  .Id  It  to  the  discharge,  and 
pull  the  piston  till  bottle  is  full ;  shut  off  by  a 
turn,  and  there  will  be  no  drip  nor  leak. 

To  fill  order  for  one  gallon,  give  sixteen  pulls 
and  shut  off  by  quarter  turn  and  it  is  done.  No 
funnels  are  needed  —  no  quart  cup  nor  gallon 
measure  to  sit  around  for  flies  to  stick  to. 

The  pump  can  be  fitted  with  fiexible  nozzle  or 
discharge-pipe  for  bottling  if  necessary.  I  also 
use  a  shorter  discharge-pipe  than  the  one 
shown  in  the  cut.  thus  obviating  the  necessity 


fowlbb's  honby-bottler. 


corresponding  to  similar  slots  in  t  lie  outer  tube. 
There  is  also  another  but  smaller  opening  in 
the  inner  tube,  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
charge. 

By  means  of  the  solid-head  piston  which 
travels  Inside  the  Inner  tube,  the  inner  tube  can 
be  turned  one-fourth  revolution. 

Now  to  operate.  By  means  of  the  hand-hole 
outside,  the  inner  tube  is  turned  so  as  to  close 
the  discharge  and  open  the  inside  slots.  This 
part  being  Inside  the  barrel,  the  honey  or  syrup 
Immediately  fills  through  the  slots,  when,  by  a 
quarter-turn  of  inner  tube,  the  discharge  is 
opened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inside  slots 
are  closed,  ttius  inclosing  half  a  pint  of  honey, 


of  a  cap  or  plug  to  stop  drip,  as  the  turn  of  the 
inside  tube  cuts  off  the  flow.  I  can  fill  bottles 
of  castor  oil  as  fast  as  they  can  be  corked  and 
set  away. 

It  is  a  necessity  in  every  grocery,  and  to  every 
handler  of  honey  a  great  saver  of  time  and  pa- 
tience. I  have  been  unable  lo  put  it  on  the 
market  for  lack  of  means  to  get  It  manufac- 
tured in  quantities. 

Grand  View,  Tenn.,  Aug.  7. 

rSuppo:«e,  frieud  F.,  you  send  one  of  these  ma- 
chines 10  Byron  Walker,  care  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
118  Michlffan  St.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Walker  makes 
a  business  of  putting  honey  into  glass.    He  can 

f^lve  it  a  ffood  test,  and  report.  The  machine 
ooks  as  If  It  might  work  well.— Ed.] 
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^'4^  1^  ^m  RED\S  trans- 
ferring opora - 
llijii!*  went  for- 
ward  i^y»temaii- 
caJly,  The  hives 
wfire  prejmred 
in  thf  morTittiK, 
then  a  good 
share  of  the 
mifldip  of  ihe 
day  was  devot- 
ed to  the  Iriins- 
for»  whili*  the 
latiT  hoiiry  of 
Ihfl  day  wero 
hpfnt  in  pk'klng 
up  Lools^  and  the 
varkiiis  artfcles 
thai  help  io  lit- 
t<*r  an  apiary. 
Every  thing  In 
Us  proper  place, 
and  put  there  every  even  log,  was  Fred's  motto. 
As  a  result,  the  apiary  presented  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

Matt  Hogan  was  a  valuable  aid  at  such  times 
as  he  could  be  spared  from  the  ranch,  and  Fred 
fully  initiated  him  into  the  business  by  allow- 
ing him  to  make  a  complete  transfer.  He  was 
much  elated  over  his  success,  and  his  bee-fever 
was  augmented  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
ambitions  to  own  an  apiary  of  his  own. 

The  first  change  that  comes  into  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthusiastic  novice  in  bee  culture  is 
the  development  of  observation.  This  faculty 
had  lain  dormant  in  the  mind  of  Matt  Hogan; 
but  now  every  flower  had  a  new  beauty,  and 
the  bee  was  eagerly  watched  as  it  gleaned  its 
load  of  pollen  or  honey. 

One  evening  he  came  to  Fred's  camp,  and, 
with  a  happy  go-lucky  smile  and  considerable 
explosiveness,  shouted,  **Arrah,  there,  Fred! 
I've  now  an  apry  of  me  own.  Get  away  wld 
yer  cave  of  baas  and  yer  bath-tub  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Me  baas  are  more  sinsibie,  and 
dwell  in  a  badger- hole.  Did  yees  ever  hear  the 
loikesof  that,  Fred?" 

*'0h.  yes!  It  Is  quite  a  common  thing  to  find 
bees  In  such  queer  places  In  this  country.  But, 
Matt,  you  will  have  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Buell.  He  has  found  a  colony  in  a 
sycamore-tree.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been 
transferring  to-day,  for  I  fitted  him  out  with  a 


hive  this  morning;  aud  now  tfafti  you  bav^ 
al^^o  found  a  colony  I  wlU  do  as  Wf>lf  by  tou. 
You  uow  know  otiougb  about  bees  to  know 
what  you  want,  and  you  can  seleel  ftny  ibtug 
you  want  from  the  pile*" 

With  many  profuse  thaolti^i.  Mall  seJ<»cieda 
hive  Hiid  started  with  It  for  the  ranch;  but 
Fred  halted  hXm  and  ^atd,/*  Matt,  you  heard 
what  Mr.  Buell  said  the  other  day  nh'tiii  i 
meeiJTij?  next  Sunday  at  Ihe  Dawson  ruiiefa?  I 
ijihoiild  Mk(3  to  havt^  you  attend  with  Ti'*--" 

'■  Frt^d/'  said  Matt,  serJousiy,  as  ht>  placed 
the  hlv^  Oil  thi!  ground  and  sat  down  apoD  It^ 
*'  I  should  luikf^  to  go  wld  yees;  but  with  yw 
permission  I'd  lolke  lir^iof  all  to  ai(  a  qiiesUon. 
f"!  It  a  ^ori  oi  Methodlftt  camp-maaitDi  ft  li 
lolkes  10  be?*" 

"Oh,  ni»l  rioi  a  bit  of  It  There*s  to  be  qo 
ml  Mister  thc^re,  Mr.  Buell  will  read  a  llttlu 
HcTtpturf'  flod  mak<*  a  few  remarks,  then  ihf  jr 
win  nrgariEzn  a  Siit] day-school,  have  singing, 
and  a  profitable  pleasant  time  generally.  But, 
Matt,  why  do  you  ask  about  the  Methodist 
feature?" 

**Och!  nothing  much,"  replied  Matt;  "only 
I  had  a  little  scrap  with  a  Methodist  preacher 
onct.  You  see  he  came  at  me  with  a  boanee 
to  convert  me  from  the  error  of  me  ways,  as  he 
called  it.  '  Why,' says  I,  *  me  good  man,  lam 
already  converted,  and  it's  mesilf  an'  Biddy 
Mai ooney  that  are  good  and  thrue  mimbersof 
the  Catholic  church.' 

'  'Oh  Babylon!  the  toils  of  Babylon!  the 
more  need  thin  of  your  conversion,'  he  shouted. 

'*'But  see  here,  me  friend,' says  I,  *dhrop- 
plng  yer  insult  to  me  church  and  me  intelli- 
gence, I  would  ax  yees  how  It  wDuld  work  for 
me  to  climb  over  to  the  M  thodist  side  of  the 
fince  and  lave  me  swateheart  on  the  Catholic 
side?' 

**  'Just  the  thing,'  says  he. 

"  "And  how  is  that? 'says  I. 

" '  Why,  you  could  convert  her  and  bring  her 
safely  into  the  fold.' 

'* '  Be  gorry,  Mr.  Preacher,'  says  I,  'yee'd 
never  say  that  ef  ye  knew  Biddy  Malooney  as 
well  as  1  do.'  An',  Fred,  to  make  a  long  stbory 
short,  whin  I  held  out  stoutly  against  his  Ump- 
tatlons  he  said  I  was  a  son  of  Belial.  I  tonld 
him  that  was  a  He,  fur  me  father's  name  was 
John  Hogan.  And  does  ye  think  I  was  mnch 
to  blame,  Fred,  fur  telling  him  to  go  to  par- 
gatory?" 
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''I  can  not  say  that  I  do  blame  you/*  said 
Fred. 

''  Well,  Fred,  seein*  It's  only  Mr.  Buell  and 
yerself  that's  to  lead  the  miiatlng  I  don't  think 
I'll  bees  suffering  much  to  go  wid  yees.' 

''Now,  Matt,  I  guarantee  that  your  views 
respecting  religions  matters  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  I  know  you  can  endure  the  hour 
you  may  spend  there." 

Saturday  evening  found  the  transferring  job 
compltited,  with  no  further  mishap  to  the  oper- 
ators. The  few  lost  and  old  bees  that  persisted 
Id  going  back  to  the  old  place  were  humanely 
caught  In  hives  placed  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
frame  or  two  of  brood  to  hold  them  when  the 
pockets  in  the  cave  and  all  the  other  isolated 
cliff  colonies  had  been  transferred.  Fred  had 
an  apiary  of  40  good  colonies,  though  the  hives 


Alfaretta,  and  a  couple  of  young  people  from 
the  neighorhood,  were  ready  to  start. 

"Here,  Fred," said  Mr.  Buell,  as  he  passed 
the  guitar  over  to  him,  "this  will  be  your  in- 
strument for  the  day;  perhaps  you  can  get  your 
voice  in  tune  while  going  down  the  river." 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  gathered  at  the 
Dawson  ranch.  There  was  not  much  attempt 
at  style.  A  few  were  coatless,  and  the  urchins 
were  barefoot.  The  Dawsons  themselves  were 
the  worst  specimens,  and  showed  a  crying  need 
for  missionary  effort. 

Mrs.  Dawson's  vinegary  disposition  seemed 
to  weaken  the  dilution  of  kindly  greetings, 
and  a  sympathetic  interest  began  to  aWaken 
the  latent  spark  of  human  fellowship  that  had 
been  so  long  dormant.  She  began  to  take  an 
interest  In  the  preparations,  and  to  feel  that 


THE   MEETING    AT  DAWSON'S. 


were  not  painted;  and  though  there  was  some 
patchwork  of  the  new  on  the  old,  the  apiary 
was  so  arranged  that  it  presented  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. 

The  week's  work  ended,  the  plans  for  honey 
production  were  laid  aside,  and  the  meeting 
plan  considered  with  Mr.  Gberlng  and  the  men 
at  the  ranch.  Fred  talked  over  the  project, 
and  the  good  to  be  accomplished;  ail  of  the 
men  were  favorably  Inclined  to  attend  except 
Jos^  Silvera,  a  sombre  taciturn  Mexican  who 
preferred  to  go  up  the  river  to  a  little  half- 
breed  ranoheria  among  his  kind.  The  meeting 
had  been  appointed  for  2  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
noon; and  an  hour  before  that  time  Fred  and 
the  men  from  the  Ghering  ranch  rode  up  to  Mr. 
Baell'B  wharf.    The  latter,  with  Mrs.  Buell, 


the  world  was  not  all  flint  and  Iron,  but  there 
was  really  flesh  and  blood  and  kindly  feeling. 
Several  religious  and  non-rellglous  opinions 
were  represented,  and  nearly  every  nationality. 
The  West  Is  noted  as  a  land  of  mixed  multi- 
tudes, and  so  here  to-day  were  gathered  various 
Interests  under  the  tule  awning  that  had  been 
erected  for  the  occasion.  Improvised  seats  had 
been  made  by  placing  boards  across  boxes;  all 
faces  wore  a  happy  look  of  expectancy,  for  this 
was  a  new  and  novel  experience  to  them;  and, 
though  they  did  not  realize  It  at  the  time,  it 
was  an  occasion  that  changed  the  current  of 
not  a  few  lives. 

Mr.  Buell  made  a  few  Introductory  remarks 
respecting  the  objects  in  view,  and  stated  that, 
as  various  opinions  were  represented,  he  hoped 
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they  could  all  put  aside  their  parUcnlar 
creeds,  and  meet  upon  the  commoD  ground  of 
charity  and  good  works. 

Fred  was  called  upon  for  a  hymn,  and  render- 
ed,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  LWeth.'*  The 
melody  was  very  appropriate  to  his  voice  and 
the  guitar  accompaniment;  and  as  the  chorus 
rang  out. 

Then  ask  me  not  to  linger  long 
Amid  the  gray  and  thoughtless  throng. 

Alfaretta,  as  If  remembering  some  forgotten 
fragment  of  what  she  used  to  be,  joined  In  the 
chorus,  to  the  surprise  of  her  immediate  friends. 

None  were  so  dull  they  did  not  observe  the 
rich  blending  of  their  voices;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion Fred  was  again  surprised  to  receive  a 
round  of  applause.  This  was 
not  exactly  an  orthodox  Sunday 
proceeding;  but  In  such  an  ex- 
ceptional gathering,  exceptional 
things  were  to  be  expected. 

A  lesson  from  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  and  a  few 
pointed  remarks  from  Mr:  Buell 
upon  the  blessings  of  helpfulness 
In  every-day  life,  concluded  that 
portion  of  the  service. 

To-day,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious preparation  for  the  Sun- 
day-school, •singing,  reading 
choice  moral  selections,  and  the 
formation  of  classes,  were  the 
main  features.  Led  by  the 
guitar,  the  people  readily  took 
up  the  gospel  hymns.  With 
many  these  hymns  had  been  a 
part  of  the  home  life  in  the  far 
east;  and  here  on  this  sunset 
shore  these  songs  would  come  to 
the  surface  for  expression  In 
their  more  cheerful    moments.  ^p 

The  old  remembered  song  has 
enlivened  many  a  weary  way, 
and  has  been  a  link  to  hold  the 
heart  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  the  whisky 

great  Teacher;  so  wherever  we  find  a  gather- 
ing of  people  speaking  the  English  tongue,  the 
slnglDg  of  a  gospel  hymn  will  meet  with  a 
rousing  response.  The  little  meeting  thus 
started  was  a  success,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  continue  it  indefinitely. 

The  squalid  condition  of  the  Dawson  children 
excited  the  commiseration  of  the  neighbors; 
and  the  appearance  of  Gimp  Dawson,  a  lad  of 
eight  years,  was  extremely  forlorn.  He  wore 
what  appeared  to  be  his  father's  shirt,  once 
white,  but  now  the  color  of  river  mud— choco- 
late. One  sleeve  was  torn  off  above  the  elbow, 
leaving  the  arm  bare;  the  other,  rent  so  as  to 
expose  the  scrawny  shoulder.  The  trousers 
were  about  as  ragged  as  the  shirt,  and  held  in 
precarious  position  with  a  tow  string. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  and  Fred  were  looklnc 
the  object  over  carefully,  and  considering  what 
couid  be  done  to  better  his  condition.  Whei 
Mrs.  Dawson  noticed  them  she  exclaimed: 

"  Yer  see  he*s  purty  near  U^e  a  rl];>e  wamnt- 
ready  ter  shuck.  Now,  Mr.  Buell,  it  don't  takt 
so  much  cloth  to  klver  my  tu  glris  as  it  does 
one  kid;  an*  I  flgger  that  my  three  kids  havt 
altogether  fifteen  legs,  arms,  and  beads,  which 
are  etamally  pokin*  thelrselves  through  th« 
clothes  somewhar,  an'  It's  ben  mighty  hard 
work  to  keep  the  holes  stopped  or  even  pucker- 
ed up.  But  whisky  did  it,  Mr.  Buell.  Whisky 
means  rags,*'  said  she,  pointing  to  Gimp; 
"  rags."  said  she,  pointing  to  another  boy  witk 
both  knees  out.    ''  Rags,"  said  she  again,  with 


MEANS  RAGS,  MR.  BUELL;    WHISKY  DID  IT! 

more  bitterness,  as  she  shook  her  own  soiled 
and  torn  dre'^s. 

"  Mrs.  Dawson/'  said  Mr.  Buell,  speaking 
kindly,  *'  we  all  know  that  you  have  been  bear- 
ing a  heavy  burden;  and,  in  accordance  with 
Scripture  teaching,  we  are  willing  to  help  yon 
carry  your  burden.  Now,  If  you  will  allow 
Gimp  to  go  home  with  us  we  will  return  him 
next  Sunday  with  those  holes  all  repaired." 

'*  Well,  I  declar!"  said  Mrs.  Dawson;  "  ef  yon 
ain't  the  fust  man  I've  seen  in  twenty  year 
that'll  practice  what  .he  preaches.  Generally 
it's  preach,  preach,  an'  no  practice." 

So  it  was  decided;  and  though  Gimp  bad 
never  been  from  home,  he  was  not  avene  to  the 
plan. 

"  Now,  Gimp,"  said  Mrs^^a;^8qi^f7eer  goia' 
Digitized  by ' 
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out  mtiDgst  folks  what  is;  these  folks  are  eddl- 
cated.  Hitch  up  yer  collar,  Gimp;  speak  when 
yer  spoke  ta;  but  otherwise  keep  yer  tongue 
clapper  shet  down.'* 

With  this  adm6ttttion  she  taroed  him  over  to 
Mr.  Buell. 

Before  they  embarked  for  the  return  trip, 
Fred  told  Mr.  Bnell  that  he  could  use  Gimp  for 
a  few  days  in  his  apiary.  *^But,  land  o*  Goshen ! 
It  would  give  me  the  lockjaw  or  something 
wonte  to  have  him  around  in  that  condition.'* 

'*  Never  mind  that,"  said  Mrs.  Buell.  "  Come 
down  Tuesday  morning  and  we  will  have  a 
brand-new  boy  for  yon." 


LOCATIHO  AH  OTTT-TABB. 


HOW  TO  CAXC?ULATE  ON  BBB-BANGES;  HOW  TO 
PREVENT  THIEVES  FROtt  STEAUNO. 


By  Harry  Hoioe. 


Late  in  the  season  last  year  I  bought  two  lots 
of  bees  to  be  taken  in  the  spring;  so,  over  win- 
ter I  had  to  consider  where  to  locate  them.  The 
first  step  was  to  take  out  my  *'  bee-map  **  and 
look  for  unoccupied  territory.  This  map  shows 
the  results  of  years  of  study  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  regards  bees  and  bee- pasture.  On 
it  is  marked  every  lot  of  ten  or  more  colonies  as 
far  as  I  know  for  miles  around.  It  is  a  road- 
map  showing  all  the  roads  as  well  as  the  hills 
and  valleys.  One  of  the  first  things  noticeable 
is  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  unoccupied  space 
for  ten  miles  or  so  in  any  direction,  while  it  is 
twenty  in  some.  My  rule  is  to  draw  circles  of 
one  and  one  half  miles  radius  from  the  lots  of 
fifty  or  more,  and  one  mile  from  those^of  {less 
than  fifty.  Any  space  not  covered  by  these 
circles  is  unoccupied.  For  a  new  location  there 
niust  be  room  to  draw  another  circle  without 
catting  any  of  the  adjoining  circles. 

There  Is  another  point  to  be  considered  Just 
here,  however;  and  that  is,  that  the  range  cov- 
ered by  a  yard  in  not  a  true  circle,  but  a  more 
or  less  irregular  figure,  depending  on  the  lay  of 
the  land.  It  will  extend  more  than  one  and 
one  half  miles  up  and  down  a  valley,  but  less 
than  that  over  a  range  of  hills.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  bees  will  work  over  into  another  val- 
ley. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is,  who  owns  the 
other  bees?  One  might  hesitate  to  locate  as 
close  to  a  yard  belonging  to  another  as  he 
would  his  own. 

In  my  case  1  have  a  yard  at  Danby,  21  miles 
south.  There  is  only  one  lot  of  forty  between 
there  and  Ithaca,  7  miles.  There  Is  no  buck- 
wheat to  speak  of  for  about  three  miles  south 
of  Ithaca,  on  the  Danby  road,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  locate  at  least  four  miles  south  of 
there.  This  gave  me  a  space  of  about  six 
square  miles  in  which  to  locate. 

Now  came  the  immediate  location.    Up  to 


this  time  I  could  work  by  the  map.  The  field 
work  came  next  This  consisted  first  of  riding 
over  every  mile  of  road  in  the  required  limits. 
There  were  several  conditions  that  had  to  be 
met  The  yard  omust  be  sheltered  from  Ithe 
wind,  in  a  valley,  in  preference  to  uplands.  It 
must  be  back  from  the  road,  where  the  bees 
could  not  bother  passing  teams,  yet  it  must  be 
easy  to  reach  to  work.  The  more  secluded  the 
spot,  the  better  it  would  please  me.  I  have  no 
fears  of  any  one  disturbing  the  bees  or  stealing 
the  honey.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever 
taken  a  pound  of  my  honey.  I  always  make  it 
a  point  to  give  every  one  who  comes  along  all 
he  can  eat.  People  soon  come  to  know  that  if 
they  want  some  honey,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  get  in  sight  when  I  am  there.  This  is  the 
plan  followed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Cofltgshall  with 
equal  success. 

The  place  finally  chosen  is  on  the  northeast 
side  of  a  valley.  There  was  an  empty  house 
still  in  good  condition  that' I  rented  for  a  honey- 
house,  while  the  bees  are  back  of  the  house  out 
of  sight  of  the  road.  The  front  yard  is  so  grown 
up  with  trees  that  the  bees  have  to  rise  away 
above  the  road  to  get  out  that  way.  The  bees 
are  in  the  shade  about  half  the  afternoon, 
which  seems  to  be  a  good  thing,  at  least  during 
hot  weather.  It  is  only  about  three  miles  down 
the  valley  from  my  Danby  yard. 

As  it  stands,  my  three  yards  are  all  near 
empty  houses,  and  far  enough  from  neighbors 
so  that  there  is  no  complaint  of  the  bees  dis- 
turbing any  one.  Mr.  Coggshall  has  located 
three  new  yards  this  season,  the  plan  pursued 
in  each  case  being  much  the  same.  One  of  his 
locations  was  picked  out  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  was  not  secured  until  last  wintw. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  twenty-acre  basswood 
orchard. 

West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


8UPP0BTIH0  FOUKDATIOH. 

USE   or    LITTLE    SQUARE    STICKS    INSTEAD    OP 
WIBB. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer 


I  am  sending  you  a  frame  of  brood -comb  as  a 
sample  of  those  I  am  having  filled  out  nowa- 
days. You  may  remember  that  I  had  on  hand 
the  problem  of  getting  frames  filled  without 
having  any  space  left  between  the  comb  and 
bottom -bar.  This  I  accomplished  by  filling  the 
frame  full  of  foundation,  then  cutting  out  a 
strip  half  an  inch  or  more  in  width  at  a  dis- 
tance of  an  inch  or  so  above  the  bottom -bar,  all 
but  an  inch  or  so  at  each  end  which  was  left 
uncut.  Two  points  were  accomplished  by  this, 
aside  from  the  one  of  getting  the  comb  built 
clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar:  Cutting  out  the 
strip  made  room  for  the  foundation  to  sag,  and 
it  left  the  depth  for  sagging  a  good  deal  less. 
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But  some  of  the  combs  showed  more  or  less  bag- 
ging at  about  the  place  where  the  strip  was  cut 
out.  Cutting  out  a  wider  strip  dldn*t  mend  the 
matter,  and  I  concluded  It  was  the  sagging  of 
the  foundation  below  the  cut  before  the  bees 
had  built  the  upper  part  down  to  join  the  low- 
er. The  lower  wire,  which  held  up  the  lower 
part  of  the  foundation,  was  not  tense  enough  to 
hold  the  foundation  rigidly  in  place. 

This  year,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  time  for 
it,  I  tried  various  plans  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ty. I  had  pretty  good  success  by  cutting  out 
the  strip  only  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  Inch 
above  the  bottom-bar,  and  I  found  it  a  help  to 
take  the  strip  that  was  cut  out  and  add  it  to  the 
foundation  next  to  the  bottom -bar,  thus  mak- 
ing the  foundation  double  at  that  part.  With 
a  good  yield  of  honey,  such  frames  will  be  filled 
out  satisfactorily. 

Continuing  my  efforts  to  obtain  the  same  end 
with  less  time  and  trouble,  I  finally  struck  on 
the  plan  of  having  Itttle  sticks  cut  out  of  sepa- 
rators to  support  the  foundation,  the  sticks  run- 
ning from  top  to  bottom.  The  foundation  was 
generally  fastened  promptly  to  the  sticks,  and 
the  foundation  drawn  out  nicely  on  the  opposite 
side,  making  a  beautiful  level  surface  on  that 
side;  but  the  bees  were  slow  about  building  the 
foundation  over  the  sticks,  and  in  some  cases 
commenced  to  gnaw  down  the  sticks,  or  else  to 
gnaw  the  foundation  away  from  the  sticks. EjP 

I  then  took  thin  strips  of  foundation  to  cover 
the  sticks.  That  succeeded;  and  although  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  as  the  trouble  would  come 
only  once  in  mf  lifetime  I  felt  I  might  afford  It 
for  the  sake  of  having  combs  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. I  tried  coating  the  sticks  by  dipping  them 
into  melted  beeswax  after  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  dipping  candles,  or  using  the  dipping- 
board  in  making  foundation.  But  this  did  not 
work  so  well. 

The  sticks  had  to  be  pressed  into  the  surface 
of  the  foundation,  and  this  could  easily  be  done 
by  having  the  foundation  warm  and  soft.  Try- 
ing it  on  a  cool  day,  I  thought  it  would  be  easi- 
er to  leave  the  foundation  cold  and  heat  the 
sticks.  It  was  troublesome  to  make  the  sticks 
hotenough  without  burning  them;  and  I  found, 
when  they  were  a  little  burned,  the  bees  were 
more  inclined  to  gnaw  them  down.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  heat  the  sticks  In  boiling  water,  but  it 
might  do  to  dip  them  in  hot  wax.  I  tried  It, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  sticks  at  once  made  the 
wax  a  foamy  mass.  But  verj  soon  the  moisture 
was  all  boiled  out,  and  then  I  found  the  hot 
waxy  sticks  were  easily  bedded  into  the  found- 
ation. For  some  reason  I  tried  some  of  these 
without  covering  with  the  strip  of  foundation. 
Eureka!  Instead  of  trying  to  gnaw  out  these 
wax-boiled  sticks,  the  bees  commenced  at  once  to 
build  upon  their  surface,  there  seeming  to  be 
enough  wax  on  them  for  this  purpose. 

Just  now,  Sept.  12,  little  honey  is  coming  in  ; 


but  by  feeding  I  am  getting  a  number  of  frames 
filled  like  the  one  I  send  you.  This  morning  I 
law  one  about  as  much  drawn  out  upon  which 
the  bees  had  been  at  work  less  than  48  boon. 
So  it  will  take  only  48  hours  to  see  whether  bees 
in  Medina  will  work  the  same  way.  Take 
sticks  3^  inch  shorter  than  the  distance  between 
top  and  bottom  bar— the  hot  wax  will  swell 
them  in  length  — and  ^V I i^ch  square;  let  them 
be  in  the  hot  wax  till  the  wax  becomes  clear; 
with  a  pair  of  nippers  drop  one  on  the  middle  of 
the  foundation,  pressing  it  in,  then  two  on  each 
side  about  2}4  inches  apart,  making  5  sticks  in 
all,  leaving  a  space  of  more  than  3  in.  between 
the  outside  sticks  and  the  end-bars.  With  one 
person  to  lay  the  sticks  on,  and  another  to  press 
them  in,  the  work  will  be  done  in  a  good  deal 
less  time  than  the  same  two  persons  could  wire 
the  frames  and  ipabed  the  wire,  so  it's  a  saving 
of  time.  The  expense  is  more,  the  sticks  cost- 
ing a  cent  for  each  frame ;  but  I  suppose  they 
would  cost  less  if  a  large  number  were  made. 
The  great  point  about  it  is  that  the  frame  is  en- 
tirely filled  with  straight  <H)mb,  with  no  space 
between  comb  and  bottom -bar.  I  suspect  the 
sticks  may  trouble  the  queen  about  laying,  al- 
though all  the  cells  are  filled  with  honey  Just  as 
though  no  sticks  were  present. 
Marengo,  111. 

[The  comb  the  doctor  sent  was  very  nicely 
built  out  down  to  the  bottom -bar,  and  the  bees 
have  apparently  accepted  the  sticks.  Bnt  I 
note  that  there  has  been  an  effort  on  their  part 
to  make  the  sticks,  as  far  as  they  could,  come  to 
the  sides  of  the  cells  rather  than  directly 
through  the  middle,  irrespective  of  the  way  the 
sticks  lie  on  the  foundation.  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  at  first  I  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
plan  of  staying  up  foundation,  particularly 
because  I  thought  the  queen  would  object  to 
the  sticks,  and,  moreover,  that,  even  If  the 
queen  did  lay  along  the  line  of  the  sticks,  I  wa» 
afraid  that  the  brood  would  not  develop  and  be 
capped  over  normally.  In  talking  with  the 
doctor  at  the  convention  in  Lincoln  I  was  as- 
sured that  the  queen  not  only  laid  in  those  cells, 
but  that  brood -rearing  went  on  over  those 
sticks.    Said  the  doctor: 

**  1  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  best  ideas  I  ever 
hit  upon,  and  I  want  you  to  look  into  It  a  little 
more.  You  see,"  he  continued,  **  that  It  saves 
the  time  of  wiring,  and  I  can  put  the  sticks  oa 
the  foundation  as  fast  as  I  can  wire  the  frames." 

•*  Yes,  1  know,"  I  replied,  "  that  it  saves  the 
time  of  wiring  the  frames,  and  that  the  sticks 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  wires;  but  while  yoa 
are  about  it,  why  not  use  broom -splints?  ** 

**  I  had  not  thought  of  that,'*  said  the  doctor. 
*•  I  will  try  them." 

It  is  possible  that  the  splints  would  be  strong 
enough;  but  at  all  events  the  doctor  urged  me 
to  see  if  we  could  not  get  the  Weed  machinery 
to  incorporate  the  sticks  or  broom-splints  in  the 
foundation  itself.  I  have  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore Mr.  Weed,  the  Inventor  of  the  new-proesn 
foundation,  and  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

There  Is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  wires, 
that  thev  hold  the  comb  securely  to  the  fjruDe 
irrespective  of  any  fastening  of  the  bees:  and  | 
where  frames  of  foundation  have  to  be  shlpfMd 
or  hauled  to  out-yards  this  is  quite  Important 
As  I  understand  it  the  splints  of  the  doctor^ 
merely  prevent  sagging.— Ed.] 
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B.  A.  T0BBT8  APIABT  AKD  FAMHT. 

The  picture  shows  my  whole  family.  The 
cat  is  in  the  girl's  arms;  the  comer  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  left  is  my  shop;  honey-room  In  fur- 
ther end  not  shown.  The  woods  back  of  the 
house  are  a  swamp.  The  woods  at  the  right 
are  sugar- bushes.  The  fence  between  bees  and 
house  is  a  windbreak,  with  two  panels  taken 
down.  Near  the  carriage  is  the  solar  extractor. 
On  top  of  the  Dovetailed  hive  near  the  lady  is 
the  bird-dog— a  useful  animal  to  me,  as  I  take 
the  birds  on  the  wing.  The  top  of  the  picture  is 
north.  R.  A.  Tobey. 

Caton,  N.  Y. 


&EPOBT  FBOH  OEBMANT. 

By  C.  J.  H.  Gravenhorst. 


In  Germany  the  bees  came  through  the  past 
winter  in  very  good  condition.  They  wintered 
well,  not  only  in  such  hives  as  experienced  bee- 
keepers think  best  for  wintering,  but  also  in  all 
others,  even  by  the  most  careless  management. 
The  winter  of  1895  was  not  severe,  but  such  a 
one  as,  in  other  years,  the  bees  came  through 
with  more  or  less  losses.  How  did  this  occur? 
I  think  it  was  because  the  season  of  1895  was  a 
very  good  one  throughout  Germany.  The  bees 
had  not  only  much  honey,  but  this  honey  was 
first  rate  as  food  for  wintering  bees.  Though  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good  sheltering  hive, 
also  that  the  right  management  (something 
out  of  the  slipshod  way)  has  something  to  do 
with  the  wintering  of  bees,  I  nevertheless  set 
the  greatest  value  upon  well-capped  and  suffi- 
cient provisions,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  colonies  in  any  way  by  uniting,  unqueen- 
Ing,  etc.,  before  they  are  put  into  their  winter 
quarters.  In  more  than  one  case  I  have  ob- 
served that  strong  colonies  with  sufficient  good 
honey  and  prolific  queens  will  stand  a  severe 
winter,  even  in  bad  hives  and  on  their  summer 
stands;  at  least,  it  is  so  In  Germany. 

The  German  bee-keepers  were  full  of  hope 
after  the  last  winter  had  passed,  and  every  one 
of  them  dreamed  of  excellent  returns  in  the 
near  future;  but,  alas!  by  the  quick  turns  of 
good  and  bad  weather  in  April  and  May,  many 
a  colony  lost  more  bees  than  developed;  and 
then,  as  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  says,  "Every  thing 
seems  In  a  hurry  this  year."  So  It  happened 
that  the  colonies  of  most  of  the  German  bee- 
keepers were  not  In  working  order,  as  the  blos- 
soms yielded  more  or  less  honey,  or  the  bees  got 
the  swarming  fever  at  the  wrong  time,  If  the 
bee-keeper  did  not  interfere.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  blossoms  did  not  yield  as 
much  honey  as  in  the  year  before.  Is  the  reason 
that  the  honey  crop  failed  In  most  sections  of 
our  country  —  especially  where  the  honey  har- 
vest Is  over  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Bee-keepers  who  live  in  those  sections  of  our 


country  where  the  Erica  vulgarU  (heatb)  is 
abundant,  or  those  who  move  their  bees. to  the 
large  heath-plains  In  North  Germany,  may  get 
a  good  honey  harvest ;  for,  at  the  time  I  write 
this,  the  prospects  are  very  good.  The  first 
part  of  August  I  carried  all  my  bees  to  the 
heath  after  I  had  extracted  all  the  honey  they 
could  spare.  I  have  already  had  a  good  honey 
harvest,  and  it  would  have  been  somewhat  bet- 
ter, like  the  one  the  y^ar  before.  If  every  thing 
had  not  been  In  such  a  hurry.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  and  hope  to  be  more  ao  if 
the  Erica  vulgaris  does  not  miss  the  mark. 

After  the  winter  had  passed,  my  bees  were  in 
excellent  condition.  Later,  as  some  of  my  colo- 
nies, on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather, 
did  not  thrive  as  I  expected,  I  gave  the  weaker 
ones  bees  and  frames  of  brood  from  those  that 
could  spare  both,  and  made  all  my  colonies 
equal  as  to  bees,  combs,  and  honey.  Such  an 
equalization  I  nev^r  forget  in  the  spring,  if  it 
lies  in  my  power  to  get  the  first  swarms  at  a 
fixed  time,  say  within  eight  to  twelve  days. 
The  second  swarms  will  come  in  due  time  if  I 
prefer  to  have  such.  All  this  saved  me  much 
time,  otherwise  the  strongest  colonies  would 
swarm  in  May  and  others  in  July.  All  the  time 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  Jalyl 
should  have  to  attend  to  swarming. 

How  do  I  manage  my  bees  so  I  may  have  all 
my  first  f^warms  within  eight  or  twelve  days? 
Let  me  explain  that.  My  best  colonies,  which, 
after  the  winter  is  gone,  occupy  nine  or  more 
frames  In  my  hives,  containing  sixteen  frames 
abreast,  I  encourage  after  their  first  general 
cleansing  flight,  say  at  ^he  close  of  March  or  In 
April,  according  to  the  j)rogre8S  of  vegetation, 
by  feeding  or  uncapping  some  patches  of  their 
stores.  This  I  do  toward  evening,  when  I  ex- 
pect a  good  sunny  day  and  not  a  rainy  one; 
otherwise  I  might  feed  too  many  bees  out  of  the 
hives,  which  very  likely  would  fail  to  retom^^to 
their  home.  If  I  think  it  best  to  strengthen  a 
weak  colony  at  first  with  bees  only,  then  I  take 
a  large  feeder  with  food  and  give  it  to  a  very 
populous  colony  toward  evening.  If  the  bees 
then  cover  the  feeder  thickly,  I  take  it  with  all 
the  bees  and  give  it  to  a  weaker  colony  when 
night  sets  in.  The  bees  will  stay  here,  as  many 
of  them  are  young  ones.  I  repeat  this  as  often 
as  I  need  bees,  and  as  I  have  them.  I  never  set 
a  populous  colony  in  the  place  of  a  weaker  one 
to  strengthen  the  latter,  because  the  queens 
of  both  of  the  colonies  may  be  lost.  Later  I 
take  combs  of  brood  from  the  best  colonies,  and 
give  them  the  weaker  ones,  but  never  more  than 
the  bees  will  cover.  I  never  take  more  bees  or 
combs  of  brood  from  a  colony  than  it  can  spare, 
but  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  swarming 
before  the  fixed  time.  Should  there  be  weaker 
colonies  in  my  apiary  than  I  have  bees  or  combs 
of  brood  to  assist  them,  then  I  unite  some  one 
of  them  or  let  them  alone.    If  some  of  them  ara 
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!«o  Strong  that  their  be^  woald  swarm,  then  I 
brush  one  or  two  colonies  on  starters  into  a  hive 
and  give  the  brood-combs  to  others,  to  bring 
these  to  the  swarming-point. 

Now  comes  the  swarming  time,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  progress  of  the  vegetation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  colonies.  All  the 
swarms  which  come  forth  as  natural  ones  are 
welcome;  and  those  which  issue  involuntarily 
I  make  artificial.  If  an  artificial  swarm  is 
made  in  the  right  way,  say  as  a  true  copy  of  a 
natural  one,  then  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  a 
natural  swarm;  yea,  I  prefer  such  a  one  as  oc- 
casion may  arise.  I  have  had  seasons  where  I 
did  not  get  one  natural  swarm  at  the  time  I 
wished,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  make  them  ar- 
tificial. If  I  did  not  do  this  I  should  not  have 
had  the  greatest  yield  of  honey,  because  the 
colonies  would  have  swarmed  too  soon. 

Here  I  must  say  that  1  do  not  manage  my 
bees  so  as  to  get  a  swarm  from  every  colony  in 
my  apiaries.  Some  of  the  colonies  I  keep  from, 
swarming.  These  are,  as  I  name  them,  "die 
Honigstocke"— colonies  which  are  designed 
only  to  gather  honey.  I  keep  them  in  working 
order  from  spring  to  autumn.  Sometimes  in 
the  season  we  have  here  an  unexpected  and 
sudden  honey- flow  and  in  such  cases  they  will 
gather  some  surplus  honey,  be  that  at  home  or 
in  the  neighborhood  after  I  have  taken  them 
there. 

Thus  my  method  is  adapted  only  to  the 
honey -flow  of  that  part  of  my  country  where 
the  bees  before  the  middle  of  June,  in  most 
years,  live  only  from  hand  to  month,  where  all 
the  gathered  honey  will  be  consumed  by  brood- 
rearing  and  building  some  combs.  They  would 
not  have  any  more  honey  if  I  prevented  them 
from  building  combs.  That  may  sound  para- 
doxical, but  it  Is  so.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  comb-building  under  such  circum- 
stances is  a  mere  by  work;  therefore  I  give  all 
my  early  swarms  only  starters,  and,  according 
to  their  size,  five,  six,  or  more  frames.  These 
few  frames  are,  by  the  by,  soon  filled  with  nat- 
ural combs  of  only  worker- cells,  and  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  such  frames  of  comb  founda- 
tion would  be.  As  soon  as  these  combs  are 
nearly  finished  I  make  the  utmost  use  of  comb 
foundation,  to  have  the  brood -room  full  of 
combs.  The  honey-room  Is  then  to  be  filled 
with  frames  of  full  combS. 

I  must  say  here  that  I  work  my  bees  only  for 
extracted  honey,  because  I  have  not  a  market 
for  comb  honey— at  least,  it  sells  in  Germany 
for  not  a  bit  more  than  the  extracted  article. 

All  the  colonies  from  which  I  got  a  swarm 
will  rear  queens,  and  most  of  them  will  give  a 
second  swarm  in  due  time.  I  let  them  swarm; 
and  while  the  swarm  clusters  on  the  tree  I 
transfer  the  mother  colony  to  a  clean  hive, 
shake  the  bees,  comb  after  cocob,  Into  it,  cut 
out  every  queen-cell,  arrange  the  combs  the 


best  I  can  for  the  brood -nest;  then  I  bring  tho 
issued  swarm  (or,  better  still,  an  after-swarm) 
from  another  colony,  and  bring  it  on  the  oomb^ 
in  the  prepared  hive.  There  are  one  or  mor«« 
queens  in  an  after-swarm;  but  the  bees  will 
soon  select  one  of  them,  and  the  other  will  hi) 
killed.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  the 
colony  will  take  up  its  work  with  the  energy  of 
a  swarm;  and  as  honey  is  coming  in,  and  the 
hives  are  full  of  bees  and  combs,  the  colony 
works  to  my  heart's  content.  If  I  were  to  cat 
out  all  queen-cells  before  swarming,  and  let 
some  remain  in  the  mother  colony,  in  many 
cases  it  will  swarm  with  the  only  one  queen; 
and  if  not,  I  know  by  experience  that  such  a 
colony,  before  it  queen  has  depoeiied  eggs  in 
the  cells,  does  not  work  in  the  field  with  such 
energy  as  do  those  which  have  a  queen  with  an 
after-swarm.  The  queens  of  after-swarms  will, 
on  an  average,  get  fertile  sooner  than  queens 
from  cells  one  may  select  by  the  cut-out  pro- 
cess. 

As  I  keep  my  bees  according  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  region  I  inhabit,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  my  hive,  my  method  will  not  be  conven- 
ient for  every  one:  Where  there  is  a  main 
fiow  of  honey  earlier  than  in  my  region,  there 
would  be  an  equalization  of  the  colonies  in  ^e 
spring— a  fault.  Here  one  has  to  let  the  weak- 
er colonies  alone.  &nd  strengthen  the  best,  to 
have  them  in  working  order  at  the  right  time. 
Swarming  of  the  bees  is  then  a  fanlt  only  when 
it  counteracts  our  designs  for  getting  surplus 
honey. 

This  season,  when  I  got  the  first  swarm  on 
the  28th  of  May,  I  have  not  had  the  full  benefit 
of  the  honey-fiow  because  '*  every  thing  was  in  a 
hurry.**  The  blossoms  of  corn-flowers,  acacias, 
lindens,  etc.,  opened  10  or  12  days  earlier  than 
other  years,  contrary  to  my  calculations.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  have  had  a  good  honey  crop,  and 
that  not  only  by  good  management  of  my  bees, 
but  by  moving  with  them,  l^e  right  manage- 
ment of  the  bees,  according  to  the  region  one 
lives  in,  does  very  much  to  gain  a  good  honey 
crop;  but  where  there  Is  no  honey  in  the  blos- 
soms, the  best-managed  colonies  will  gather 
nothing.  This  I  know  very  well,  and  therefore 
I  am  continually  on  the  lookout  to  see  where 
there  is  a  good  honey -flow  in  my  neighborhood. 
Perhaps  there  may  have  been  sown  rape,  clo- 
ver, or  other  honey- producing  plants  which  are 
just  yielding  honey,  while  at  home  there  is  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  gather  for  bees.  A  rain  may 
thero  have  developed  the  plants  better.  If  I 
one  day  learn  that  somewhere  within  a  radius 
of  8  miles  fs  a  better  honey-flow  than  at  home, 
then  I  prepare  one  or  two  cartloads  of  my  bees 
on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  following  morning 
my  bees   gather  honey  at  the  new  place. 

The  hive  I  use  is  well  adapted  to  moving  with 
bees,  and  ea^^ily  got  ready  for  it.  I  moved  some 
of  my  colonies  this  season  to  a  large  field  of 
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rape,  to  a  plain  of  white  clover,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  all  of  tnem  to  the  Erica  vul^ 
garis,  so  that  my  bees  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son have  gathered  honey  on  four  places.  Thus 
my  migratory  system  has  helped  me  so  that  I 
have  not  had  any  bad  honey  season  in  several 
years. 
Wilsnack,  Grermany. 


SdHABE  CANS— THE  RELATIVE  COST  OF  NEW 
AND  OLD. 


A  SIMPLE    HOME  MADE    APPA.RVTUS    FOR    DI8- 
TILLINe  WATER  FOR  DRINKI?(G  PURPOSES. 


DISTILLED  WATER. 

We  should  purify  the  water  we  use,  outside 
not  inside  the  body.  Here  is  a  description  (A 
my  "distillery,"  which  has  been  in  ase  for 
nearly  23  years  on  our  stove.  Our  spring  comw 
out  of  a  limestone  ledge,  and  the  water  con- 
tains a  saturated  solution,  or  all  that  it  can 
hold,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and  so  much  collects 
in  the  kettle  that  it  needs  cleaning  verv  often, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  had  to  be  made  so  it 
could  be  easily  taken  apart. 


By  S.  S.  BulUr,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Hoot;— Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  an 
article  about  cleaning  empty  oil -cans,  and 
also  about  pure  drinking-water.  I  do  not  take 
back  one  word  that  I  said  about  cleaning  well, 
free  from  rust,  empty  oil-cans  for  putting 
honey  in.  They  are  Just  as  good  as  perfectly 
new  cans,  when  cleaned,  not  partly  cleaned, 
which  can  be  perfectly,  done  with  unslacked 
lime  in  the  way  I  spoke  of  in  my  article,  Oct.  15, 
1893.    Here  are  a  few  figures: 

In  San  Francisco,  2d  and  3d  quality  of  honey 
is  quoted  at  from  2  to  3  cts.  per  lb. 

120  lbs.,  at  25i $3  00 

2  new  cans  and  case 75 

$2  25 
After  one  has  paid  freight,  drayage,  and  com- 
mission, how  much  would  he  have  for  his  work  ? 
My  cans  cost  8  cts.  each. 

2  cans  at  8 ; $    16 

Case 5 

Material  for  cleaning,  1  ct.  each.       2 

The  cost  of  a  case,  $   23 

This  is  a  clear  50  cts.  saved  on  each  case;  and, 
Skylark  to  the  contrary,  the  honey  will  bring 
Just  as  much  in  my  well-cleaned  oil -cans  as  in 
new  ones. 

MARKETING   HONBT. 

Years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  best 
package  to  put  extracted  honey  in  was  the 
Mason  quart  Jar.  As  they  represent  so  much 
cash,  if  one  does  not  want  to  put  up  fruit  or 
Jelly  in  them  they  are  always  worth  so  much 
money.  When  I  commenced  producing  extract- 
ed honey  here  in  1876  I  got  12  to  15  cts.  per  lb. 
for  it.  The  price  gradually  decreased  until, 
when  the  hard  times  of  1893  struck  us,  I  found 
that,  if  I  wanted  to  sell  my  honey,  1st  or  2d 
grade,  I  had  to  put  the  orlce  so  that  it  was  not 
a  luxury,  but  necessary— so  low  that  it  was 
nearly  the  price  of  syrup;  so  that  now  I  keep 
in  all  the  groceries  of  this  place  of  2000  inhab- 
itants quart  Mason  Jars  of  2d  grade,  with  a 
neat  label  on,  which  they  retail  at  20  cts.:  and 
I  let  the  stores  have  them  for  18  cts.,  and  take 
it  in  trade.  I  know  that  I  do  not  buy  any  thing 
these  hard  times  unless  I  need  it  and  it  is  cheap, 
so  it  is  with  others.  We  must  reduce  the  price 
or  keep  our  honey. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  kettle,  not 
pot,  with  sides  straight  at  a  certain  angle;  a 
seamless  tin  pail,  a  little  more  flaring,  of  sach 
size  that  it  will  sit  about  3  inches  in  the  kettle, 
and  fit  snug  all  around,  so  the  steam  does  not 
escape.  I  next  found  a  round  earthen  dlsh^ 
with  scolloped  edges,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
middle  of  the  kettle,  which  rests  on  a  tin  can. 
We  put  water  into  the  kettle  up  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  which  holds  more  than  the  dish 
will  hold  (when  it  has  steamed  up  against  the 
pail  with  cold  water  in  it).  Into  this  the  water 
drops  from  the  condensed  steam. 

As  I  said  in  my  other  article,  I  am  satisfied 
that  pure  water  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
find  in  this  world.  Whdn  converted  into  steam, 
and  that  condensed,  we  have  pure  water.  With 
my  apparatus,  whenever  we  have  a  Are  it  is 
collecting  pure  water  for  us,  which  we  dip  into 
a  gallon  Jar. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  Aug.  8. 


BAKED  APPLES  AND  H02iKY. 

Here  is  a  recipe  my  wife  gives  to  the  lady 
readers  of  Gleanings:  Take  ripe  apples  of  aoi- 
form  size,  and  with  a  knife  remove  the  core  by 
boring  in  at  one  end,  but  do  not  run  the  knife 
clear  through.  Place  them  in  a  baking-dish 
and  put  into  each  apple  a  teaspoon ful  each  of 
honey  and  butter,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
I  thought  they  were  the  finest  thing  I  ever  ate. 

Carpenter,  111.  Edw.  Sioth. 
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'ANSWERS  TO 


SOSOttlMLEQKESl 

BY  C.M.DOOklTTLK.Boil00l 


mooiNaliX 


ITALIAN  BEES. 

Question. — I  am  a  beginner  In  bee-keeping, 
and  have  taken  Gi.baningr  this  year.  I  am 
much  Interested  In  yoQr  department,  as  yon 
make  things  so  plain.  I  see  mach  about  Ital- 
ian bees,  and  Carnlolan  bees  mentioned  once  or 
twice;  also  something  about  foul  brood.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  through  Glean- 
ings something  about  the  bees  named,  and 
briefly  what  foul  brood  Is,  how  to  detect  It,  and 
how  it  Is  cured?    I  keep  only  black  bees. 

^riDwer.— The  Italian  bee  belongs  to  one  of 
the  yellow  varieties,  to  which  also  belong  the 
Cyprian  and  Syrian.  The  Italians  are  very 
qolet  and  gentle,  while  the  other  two  varieties 
named  are  comparatively  cross  and  vindictive. 
Italians  were  imported  into  this  country  about 
iseo,  while  the  other  two  were  not  brought  to 
our  shores  till  about  1880.  So  far,  nearly  all 
apiarists  agree  In  placing  the  Italian  bee  at  the 
head  of  all  others,  both  as  to  ease  of  manipula- 
tion, beauty,  and  honey-gathering  qualities. 
As  comb- builders  they  are  not  quite  as  good  as 
the  black  or  German  bees,  which  you  say  you 
have;  neither  do  they  use  as  much  wax  In  cap- 
ping their  surplus  honey,  which  gives  the  sur- 
plus product  a  little  Inferior  appearance,  or 
what  is  termed  a '' watery  look.**  They  cling 
very  tenaciously  to  their  combs,  while  the 
black  bees  often  fall  off  when  the  combs  are 
being  manipulated,  or  run  about  In  a  frightened 
way.  This  tendency  In  the  Italian  bee  makes 
the  handling  of  the  hives  and  combs  very  pleas- 
ant; but  when  we  wish  to  get  them  off  the 
combs  for  extracting  the  honey,  or  for  any  oth- 
er purpose,  it  requires  more  work.  However, 
the  main-point  of  superiority  of  the  Italian  bee 
la  Its  honey-gathering  qualities.  If  there  is 
any  honey  to  be  had  they  are  away  to  the  fields 
after  it,  and  will  toll  Incessantly  all  day  for  a 
very  little,  while  the  black  bees  often  do  not 
work  at  all  unless  honey  can  be  gathered  quite 
freely.  Italian  bees  will  labor  faithfully  all 
day  long  for  only  '*  pennies,"  while  the  German 
bee  must  have  "dollars,"  or  it  doesn't  propose 
to  work  at  all.    To  Illustrate: 

About  the  time  I  first  procured  the  Italian 
bee  I  had  fifteen  colonies  of  blacks  and  three  of 
the  Italians.  As  an  experiment  a  fourteen- 
quart  pall  of  maple  sap  was  placed  In  shallow 
dishes,  after  adding  a  pound  or  so  of  sugar,  so 
as  to  make  a  very  thin  sweet.  With  honey  the 
bees  were  started  to  work  near  this  sap;  and  as 
long  as  the  honey  lasted  they  came  In  about 
the  proportion  named  above— fifteen  of  the  dark 
and  three  of  the  yellow.  As  soon  as  the  honey 
was  gone  they  took  to  the  sap;  but  soon  the 
black  bees  began  to  stop  coming,  so  that  in  an 


hour  scarcely  any  but  Italian  bees  were  carry- 
ing the  thin  sweet.  These  bees  worked  till  they 
carried  all  the  sap  home,  while  the  black  bees 
thought  It  not  worthy  of  their  notice. 
carniolan  bees. 
Carniolan  bees  are  natives  of  Carnlola,  and 
were  Imported  Into  this  country  mainly  through 
Mr.  Frank  Benton,  now  of  Washington.  D.C., 
but  then  of  Munich,  Germany.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  these  bees, 
some  extolling  them  very  highly  as  comb- build- 
ers and  honey -gatherers,  while  many  more 
have  no  words  of  favor  for  them.  Some  years 
ago  I  obtained  a  Carniolan  queen,  and,  from 
careful  experiments,  comparisons,  and  Inspec- 
tions, I  could  not  think  otherwise  than  that 
they  a  were  a  peaceable  strain  of  the  German 
boe.  I  then  got  rid  of  them,  as  there  were  sev  - 
eral  traits  about  them  I  did  not  like,  the  two 
main  ones  being  that  they  were  bound  to  swarm 
all  through  the  honey -harvest,  while  the  most 
of  the  honey  gathered  by  them  was  consumed 
In  brood  rearing,  so  they  gave  little  surplus, 
and  were  universally  short  of  stores  for  winter. 
Later  on,  I  was  led  to  think  that  I  did  not 
have  the  genuine  Carniolans,  so  procured  other 
stock  from  parties  supposed  to  have  the  simon- 
pure  article,  if  there  was  such  a  thing.  Bat 
these  last  proved  to  be  little  If  any  different 
from  the  first;  and  after  a  careful  test  of  the 
same,  which  gave  no  different  results,  I  did 
away  with  them  again,  since  which  I  have  let 
them  severely  alone.  They  are  said  to  be  of  a 
steel-blue  color;  but  close  observation  failed  to 
find  them  of  such  color  farther  than  the  black 
bee  shows  it.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  more  favor- 
able report  of  these  bees;  but  when  I  say  any 
thing  about  tests  which  I  have  made,  all  I  can 
do  Is  to  tell  the  same  just  as  I  found  It  to  be. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  be  untrue  to  my- 
self and  untrue  to  those  who  read  what  I  write. 

FOUL  BROOD. 

Probably  there  Is  no  one  thing  In  bee-keep- 
ing that  has  had  more  care  and  study  given  it 
by  apiarists  than  foul  brood,  and  probably  no 
study  which  has  given  as  little  satisfaction,  for 
we  are  but  little  nearer  a  solution  of  the  true 
cause  of  the  disease  than  we  were  when  Qulnby 
wrote  about  It  in  the  early  sixties.  When  a 
colony  has  this  dread  disease,  a  few  of  the 
larvse  die  soon  after  the  bees  seal  them  over. 
The  capping  to  the  cell  soon  has  a  sunken  ap- 
pearance, quite  often  with  a  pin-hole  In  the 
center,  though  not  always  so,  as  some  claim. 
Upon  opening  the  cell  the  larva  is  found 
stretched  at  full  length  in  the  cell,  having  a 
brown  appearance,  while  all  healthy  larvae  or 
pupie  are  white.  If  touched,  this  dead  brood  Is 
of  a  salvy,  soapy  nature,  and  gives  off  an  offen- 
sive smell.  From  the  first  few  cells  the  dis- 
ease spreads  rapidly  till  the  combs  become  a 
putrifying  mass,  generally  during  the  first  sea- 
son, and  nearly  always  during  the  second,  the 
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stench  at  this  stage  often  being  smelled  a  rod 
or  two  from  the  hive.  A  few  of  the  larvse  ma- 
ture into  bees,  and  the  population  of  the  hive 
decreases  till  they  become  a  prey  to  robbers, 
when  the  honey  is  taken  off  by  these  robber- 
bees,  only  to  carry  the  seeds  of  the  malady  to 
the  robber's  hive,  forlthe  disease  is  spread 
through  the  honey  as  well  as  from  any  thing 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  The  care  is  to  drive 
out  all  the  bees  irom  the  affected  ntve  and  keep 
them  shut  up  In  an  empty  box  until;  they  are 
nearly  starved,  so  that  they  shall  have  digested 
all  [of  the  diseased  honey.  They  can  now  be 
hived  in  a  new  hive  containing  comb  or  comb 
foundation,  without  carrying  the  disease  with 
them.  If  they  are  to  be  hived  in  an  empty  hive, 
this  starving  process  has  been  proved  unneces- 
sary, as  the  diseased  honey  israll  used  up  in 
comb-building  before^any  larv»  are  hatched^ 
which  it  can  be  fed.  _  Great  care  should  be  tak- 
en that  no  bees  get  at  the  contents  of  the  old 
hive  before  the  combs  are  rendered  into  wax, 
and  the  honey  and  hive  scalded.  Other  cures 
have  been  recommended,  but  most  of  them  are 
ineffectual,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 


PICKLBD  BBOOD  AHD  FOAMT  HOHST. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  through  my  bees  to  see 
what  amount  of  feeding  they  needed  for  winter. 
I  found  brood,  and  also  what  I  thought  was  fool 
brood.  I  then  got  six  copies  of  Gi^BAimreB  to 
look  for  a  cure.  I  found  an  article  on  page  (KB 
and  page  683.  I  was  convinced  the  disease  was 
the  same.  I  found  three  of  the  symptoms  of 
foul  brood  lacking:  1.  The  cappings  were  not 
sunken ;  2.  The  brood  was  not  ropy;  3.  The 
brood  was  not  dark.  The  writer  on  page  683 
thinks  the  trouble  Is  caused  by  foamy  honey.  I 
think  the  same.  After  the  honey  season  was 
over  I  had  some  sections  unOnished,  and  took 
them  off,  for  the  weather  was  very  hot  and  bees 
very  strong.  I  thought  I  would  put  the  see- 
tions  on  again  to  give  them  room,  and  let  them 
take  out  the  honey.  I  noticed  the  honey  was 
foamy,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eased brood.  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  when  I 
found  it  was  not  foul  brood,  although  it  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  I  hope  it  will  not  get  any 
worse.  I  had  trouble  enough  last  summer  with 
swarming  after  the  honey  season  was  over.  It 
was  an  every-day  thing  to  have  a  swarm. 

W.  L.  BiCHMOHD. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  23, 1896. 


WABB*8  HIVK-8TAKD. 
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THE  FATAL  STIMOmO  OF  A  H0B8B. 

Mr.  Root:— On  page  680  you  ask,  **  Will  bees 
kill  a  horse?**  This  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  myself  and  son.  The  time 
was  March,  this  year.  The  best  animal  of 
three  was  staked  out,  or  picketed,  about  a  quar-  >»^:h<»^o  ^y- — " 

ter  of  a  mile  from  the  apiary.  We  were  busy  it*'io^' >^^5:^^^^^  [I 
making  foundation,  and  did  not  look  after  the 
animal  till  noon.  The  bees  were  after  her, 
then  she  was  so  crazed  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  got  her  away  from  the  bees,  and 
they  away  from  her.  My  son  received  a  severe 
kick  which  came  near  breaking  a  leg.  In  two 
hours  from  time  of  rescue  the  mare  was  dead. 

Tulare.  Cal.  J.  F.  Boldon. 


Q 

c 


FUBNITURENAIL8  AS   FRAME -SPACERS. 

Dr.  Miller  has  discussed  spacing  by  means  of 
small  nails.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  used  a 
conical  porcelain  or  brass-headed  cabinet-mak- 
er's nail,  or  tack,  which  I  regarded  as  a  very 
excellent  device  for  the  purpose  intended.  They 
were  driven  Into  the  frame  in- alternate  ends. 
They  were  used  in  hives  made  by  myself  out  of 
shoe-boxes,  having  frames  10x10  inches,  and 
used  in  the  extractor.  I  found  they  Interfered 
but  little  In  the  use  of  the  uncapping-knife,  as 
it  would  glance  off  the  conical  point  without 
dulling,  and  never  became  entangled  in  the 
wlr^  of  the  extractor.  J.  B.  Exos. 

Charleroi,  Pa.,  Sept.  30. 


Mr,  Root:— The  above  cut  represents  one  of 
your  make  of  hives  that  I  am  now  using.  Toa 
will  please  notice  that  it  is  resting  on  a  slot 
frame,  fastened  to  a  post  3x4  inches  souare. 
put  in  the  ground,  allowing  the  hive  to  be 
about  6  in.  from  the  ground.  I  have  8  hives, 
and  I  wish  to  fix  them  so  I  may  keep  the  grass 
cut  short  under  and  around  them.  Now,  iriil 
you  please  be  kind  enough  and  tell  me  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  having  the  hives  pnt 
upon  a  post  as  in  the  above  sketch?  If  yoa 
will  kindly  give  me  the  information  I  desire  I 
will  consider  it  a  favor.  W.  F.  Ware. 

Bridgoton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12. 

[Your  stand  is  good,  especially  as  It  will  al- 
low the  la^n-mower  close  up  around  and  under 
the  hive.  It  would  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  stands  that  rest  on  the  ground.  Dar- 
ing a  heavy  honey-flow  some  of  the  bees  would 
drop  just  in  front  of  the  entrance.    They  would 
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be  obliged  to  take  wing.  But  this  would  be  no 
great  drawback  if  the  grass  were  always  kept 
kept  down.— Ed.] 

A  ceident  made  of  four  parts  of  rosin,  one  of 
beeswaxt  and  one  of  brickdust,  melted  together, 
will  fasten  the  handles  of  knives,  forks,  and 
similar  tools  which  may  have  become  loosened. 

Cleveland,  O.  R.  V.  Murray. 


thing  that  will  do  to  put  in  glass  packages  of 
atraviud  honty^  so  that  it  will  toofc  like  a  sfnalT  piece 
of  honey  in  the  comb  was  in  the  package." 

Italics  mine.  I  am  at  present  looking  up  this 
firm.  While  the  letter  is  not  strictly  grammat- 
ical, it  seems  very  evident  that  glucose  and 
dried  comb  was  what  they  Intended  to  palm 
off  as  pure  honey. 

The  way  the  honey -sharks  are  operating,  and 
the  glucose-mixers  are  palming  off  their  goods 
as  honey,  shows  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Union 
ought  to  be  taking  hold  of  these  chaps  instead 
of  frittering  away  its  time  on  the  defense  mat- 
ter, now  a  dead  issue.  Chicago,  Its  home  office, 
is  the  place  to  begin  work. 


As  the  copy  for  "Straws"  in  this  issue  arrived 
during  my  absence  at  Lincoln,  the  usual  foot- 
notes do  not  appear. 


The  Lincoln  convention,  considering  the 
times,  was  a  success  in  every  way.  As  we  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  Nebraska  bee-keepers 
have  set  a  **  terrific  pace  "  in  the  way  of  large- 
hearted  hospitality.  Oreat  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  convention  is  due  to  Messrs.  Stilson, 
Whitcomb,  and  Heath  — the  latter  of  the^e- 
hraska  Farmer,  A.  I.  R.  having  arrived  home 
sooner  than  I,  by  two  days,  has  prepared  a  gen- 
eral report  of  the  whole  convention,  and  the 
same  appears  on  page  763.  Some  features  of  it 
will  be  taken  up  by  myself  more  specifically  In 
our  next  issue. 


BMPTr  COMBS  IN  GLUCOSE. 

Son  time  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  an  inquiry  for  drawn-out  empty  comb. 
The  nature  of  this  request,  and  line  of  business 
(syrups,  honey-drips,  wax,  etc.),  made  It  evident 
that  the  comb  was  desired  to  put  up  In  Jelly- 
tamb^ers  of  glucose— the  comb  to  give  It  an  ap- 
pearance of  honesty.  Within  a  few  days  we 
have  received  another  such  request.  This  Is 
the  way  it  reads: 

^^nO^m^;— Please  send  us  samples  and  quota- 
tions of  imitation  honey-oomb.    We  want  some- 


MAKINe  STRITP  FOR  FBBDINe. 

You  Will  remember  last  season  we  made  all 
onr  syrup  for  feeding,  by  the  cold  process  a  la 
Salisbury;  viz.,  by  pouring  3  parts  of  sugar  and 
one  part  of  water  into  an  extractor-can,  and 
turning  the  reel  vigorously  for  some  two  or 
three  minutes.  After  it  stands  for  half  an  hour 
It  is  ready  to  draw  off— a  perfectly  limpid  syr- 
np.  Well,  such  syrup  last  year  wintered  our 
2O0  colonies  as  nicely  as  any  syrup  made  by  the 
use  of  heat.  It  Is  needless  to  say  that  we  are 
using  the  same  method  this  fall.  The  syrup  Is 
made  right  out  in  the  apiary,  where  we  are  to 
use  it.  It  is  drawn  off  into  feeder- cans,  and 
poured  into  feeders.  As  to  feeders,  the  Board- 
man  is  the  one  that  we  are  using  this  year.  It 
feeds  slowly,  and  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  how 
fast  the  syrup  is  taken  up. 


THB  STRONG  ARBf  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  our  last  issue  I  had*  something  to  say  re- 
garding the  firm  of  Geo.  T.  Wheadon  <&  Co.,  199 
South  Water  St.,  Chicago.  Yon  will  remember 
that  this  is  the  commission  house  which  repre- 
sented that  they  were  the  largest  honey-buyers 
in  the  West,  and  talked  glibly  about  their 
**bank  references"  and  "commercial  rating.** 
Some  rather  startling  information  appears  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  26.  It  would 
appear  from  the  subjoined  that  the  **  master 
mind  **  of  Geo.  T.  Wheadon  &  Co.  and  other 
firms  is  this  same  A.  S.  Terrill.  It  will  speak 
for  itself: 

.  ON  A.  8.  TBBKILL'S  TRAIL. 

BVIDBNCB  OF  PECULIAR  COMMISSION  TRANSAC- 
TIONS IN  HAND. 

OBTBCnva  BDDT  SATS  HK  IS  PBKPARSD  TO  INSTI- 
TCTE  COURT  PROOBEDINOS  WHICH  WIXX  BMSlTUr 
19  CONTICnON  0»  PaAUnUIiBNT  DBALINGe— 
NAMBS  OP  FIRMS  WHICH  HAVE  REOBIYBD  COBT- 
SiONMSlfTS  AND  THIN  DISAPPSARBD  — LIST  OF 
VICTIMS  SAID  TO  BS  LAROB. 

Detective  B.  B.  Eddy  save  he  has  in  hand  suflBcient 
evidence  to  convict  A.  8.  Terrill.  who  has  a  record 
in  South  Water  Street  commission  circles,  of  fraud- 
ulent dealings. 

The  United  States  Bzpress  Oompaoy  recently  took 
up  the  case  of  Terrill,  whose  career  has  been  re- 
ferred to  frequently  in  the  Tribune,  and  put  Detec- 
tive Bddy  at  work  to  unravc^  the  complicated  situ- 
ation of  affairs  which  Is  said  to  have  cost  farmers 
of  the  West  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  last  few 

? rears.  Mr.  Bddy  says  he  will  institute  proceedings 
n  court  at  once. 

A.  8.  Terrill  has  been  known  as  the  head  of  half  a 
dozen  concerns  which  were  held  in  bad  odor  by 
South  Water  Street  merchants.  The  different  firms 
which  he  organized,  it  is  said,  sent  agents  through- 
out the  country  to  solicit  shipments  of  produce.  As 
an  inducement,  prices  were  offered  a  few  cents 
above  the  market,  and  all  kinds  of  favorable  condi- 
tions were  pictured.  When  the  shipments  were 
bandied  the  consignee  often  failed  to  receive  his 
monev.  it  Is  said ;  and  when  he  came  to  Chicago  to 
see  about  it,  he  would  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  in 
locating  the  responsible  parties. 

These  different  concerns  were  broken  up  time 
and  again,  but  only  to  appear  under  new  names, 
and  repeat  the  tricks  of  the  former  firm. 

The  master  mind  behind  the  scenes  was  said  to 
have  been  TerriU.  The  headquarters  were  at  No. 
198  South  Water  Street,  with  an  ofBce  for  Terrill 
himself  in  the  Unity  Building.  At  different  times 
the  business  was  conducted  under  the  firm  names 
of  Terrill  Bros..  Klinger,  Helm  &  Go.,  Lawrence 
Produce  GOm  B.  V.  McConkey  A  Co.,  W.  B.  Paine,  and 
George  T.  wheadon. 

The  law  ofBces  of  the  city  are  full  of  complaints 
and  unpaid  bills  which  A.  8.  and  W.  V.  Terrill  and 
McConkey  are  to  be  asked  to  account  for. 
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Mr.  Eddy's  office  was  visited  hy  a  larire  number  of  sibly  make  them  desirable;  but  I  am  very  cer* 

victims  or  their  representatives  yesterday,  and  he  4.^1^ /^^.^  -^  ♦u««  t   k«««  -«««»  u^^^   \x^*^m^\ 

has  a  larire  number  of  claims  which  he  Is  preparing  taIn<more  so  than  I  have  ever  been  before) 

to  collect  if  possible.   The  following  are  on  tne  list  that  pare  beeswax  Is  the  only  article  in  the 

of  those  who  have  lost  money.  way  of  foundation  that  ought  to  be  put  into* 

C.  A- Dare, Chesterville,  Til 1640  ,      ',  , 

J.  A.  Kemp  Grocery  Co.,  Wichita  Palls,  Tex. ..  600    bee-hive.  

L.  Malmstadt ,  Gillette,  Wis 240 

P.  R  Sinders,   Brooken.  I.  T 26  PARAFFIKK  SURFACES  IN  BKK-HIVKS;  DANZE3C- 

C.  C.  Trowell.  Bradlsh.  Neb . .     108  BAKER  HIVE  AND  SYSTEM. 

W.  G.  Brookes  &  Co.,  Colono,  Iowa 118  ,,      .^^             ^                               ,,„     .,      ^ 

Jules  Worst,  Lebanon,  S.  D 16  Mr.  Francis  Danzenbakbr,  of  Washington, 

g- Grab  &  Marvis,  Marlon,  Wis 40  d^  q    the  one  who  called  our  attention  to  the 

Childs  &  Coulter,  Kasbur,  ni 176  ,        J  ,,   ^    ,..                            ^    ..                   ,_      , 

J.S.Hall,  Box  Elder,  Texas 121  dovetailed  hive  corner,  and   the  one  who  in- 
Cooperative  Creamery  Co.,  Hollendale,  Wis 36  vented  the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  system,  is 

J.  W.  Molone,  Bridgeport,  Tex 29  ,^,                  .      .         ^        ,             ^     , 

W.  H.  Coursey,  Louisburg.  Ky 20  with  us  again  for  a  few  days.    He  is  a  strong 

John  Voca,  Wesley,  Tex 66  advocate  of  closed-end  frames,  tall  sections, 

W.  M.  Koonce,  Boyd,  Tex 26  ^   ^          ,           .         ,    .            ^   ._   j     .  .u 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  complaints  which  4x5,  such  sections  being  notched  at  the  cornere, 

have  been  accumulHting  for  several  years,  and  as  as  was  illustrated  in  GLEANINGS  some  time  last 

^^rot?^^^'?£'L^^'J?rr^^^^'S^'^<^y"i:Xe  «P^"8-    When  he  came  here  a  couple  of  ,e« 

head  of  the  concerns  was  a  personal  encounter  with  ago  he  advocated  the  use  of  paraiSne  paper,  the 

kfll?hVdetect?ve^**®  ^^^®'"'  ^^**^***'  threatened  to  g^me  crowded  down  close  upon  the  tops  of  the 

sections.    Bees  disliked  parafiBne  he  said;  and 

PARAFFINS  versus  BEESWAX.  the  paper  being  impervious  to  the  action  of 

The  new  Weed-process  machinery  for  sheet-  moisture  or  air,  it  retained  the  warmth  of  the 

ing  wax  has  enabled  us  to  compete  for  the  den-  brood-nest;  and  as  its  surface  was  parafiBned, 

tal  trade.    In  making  artificial  teeth,  dentists  the  bees  were  not  inclined  to  deposit  propolis  to 

use  sheets  of  wax  about  tV  ^Qch  thick  by  5  it* 

inches  long  by  2K  wide.    These  sometimes  are  Indeed,  he  exhibited  sections  that  were  shown 

pure  beeswax,  and  sometimes  contain  a  portion  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  and  won  first  prixe, 

of  paraffioe.    Of  course,  the  former  is  sold  at  a  that  had  Tiot  been  scraped  <U  ctU,  so  perfectly 

higher  price.    We  have  been  supplying  some  had  the  parafiBned  paper  done  Its  work.    His 

wholesale  dental   houses  with   both   articles,  plan  of  using  the  paper  Is  to  lay  the  sheet  on 

One  thing  that  surprised  us  greatly  Is*  that  the  top  of  the  sections,  and  then  over  it  a  quilt  or 

new  Weed  machine  will  not  handle  satlsfacto-  folds  of  other  paper  and  over  all  the  hive  cover, 

rily  a  mixture  of  paraffine  and  beeswax.    For  This,  he  explains,  makes  a  super  tight  and 

the  foundation  business  this  is  of  no  impor-  warm;  and  as  the  surf  ace  of  the  paperisallt- 

tance,  because  we  can't  use  and  don*t  want  tie  greasy,  the  bees  are  not  inclined  to  deposit 

adulterated  foundation,  but  in  the  manufacture  propolis  against  it. 

of  dental  wax  it  was  somewhat  of  a  disappoint-  He  has  used  paraffined  paper  for  separators, 

ment.  but  has  abandoned  the  paper  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  never  handled  parafiBne  before  In  and  is  experimenting  with  wood  coated  with 

our  experience,  except  some  20  years  ago,  when  parafiBne  Instead. 

we  tried  a  few  pounds  of  beeswax  and  parafiBne  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  a  beekeeper  whose  opin- 
foundation.  The  result  was  that  the  comb  Ion  1  value  highly,  I  understand  Is  going  to  use 
built  from  the  foundation  ** caved  In"  on  hot  the  parafiBne  on  all  his  supers  another  season, 
days,  and  we  had  damages  to  pay.  It  is  sufiB-  particularly  because  it  saves  so  much  time  in 
cient  to  state  that  parafiBne  in  any  mixture  for  scraping  the  sections.  The  use  of  paiatSned 
bee-hives  was  condemned  by  A.  I.  R.,  and  has  paper  as  above  specified  has  been  incorporated, 
been  looked  on  with  suspicion  ever  since  by  the  I  understand,  in  a  patent, 
juulor  members  of  the  firm.  But  the  dental  As  the  years  go  by  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Dan- 
trade  calls  for  parafiBne  mixtures,  and,  if  I  am  zen baker  will  be  accorded  the  honor  of  giving 
correct,  the  wholesalers  of  dental  goods  sell  it  the  bee-keeping  world  a  number  of  valuable 
for  just  what  it  is,  and  therefore  It  Is  a  legltt-  ideas  and  inventions.  He  is  an  enthusiast  op- 
mate  article  of  manufacture,  on  the  subject  of  hive  construction,  and  has 
In  our  exi;)eriments  in  making  dental  wax,  we  been  studying  thr  t  mattor,  and  carefully  test- 
have  been  impressed  more  and  more  with  the  Ing  various  hives  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
great  superiority  of  beeswax  over  any  other  or  more,  and  he  now  feels  that  he  has  finally 
wax  known.  The  product  from  the  hive  is  less  reached  the  ne  plus  uUra  in  bee-hives.  He  has 
affected  by  varying  temperature,  is  much  more  succeeded  in  devising  and  combining  very  many 
ductile,  and  will  stand  greater  strains.  Par-  valuable  features  in  his  hive;  and  we  like  It  so 
aflSne  and  its  mixtures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  well  that  we  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Danzen- 
a  disagreeable  fashion  of  crumbling  up.  If  the  " 
atmosphere  IS  a. Ittle  cool,  thin  sheets  will  al-  iA»!}Sil  f??i?^  iS.£''^.SS.'n".^pS'5ri 
most  snap  into  pieces.  If  it  is  a  little  warm,  says  the  bees  begin  work  at  once  in  the  mipers. 
llkft  a  hot  duv  It  will  fnfrlv  tnmhlA  a11   nvar  which  Is  not  the  case  when  th#y  are  not  tight.  Then 

1    I,    mv     ^*  "Will  rainy  tumble  all  over  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^p  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,„  p^ 

itself.    These  qualities  in  dental  work  may  pos-  polls. 
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baker  to  supply  ft  to  our  trade  along  with  oar 
other  hives.         

POISONOUS  honey;  the  united  states  de- 
partment OP  AGRICULTURE  INVESTIGAT- 
ING THE  SUBJECT. 

On  the  17th  of  last  month  we  received  an  in- 
quiry from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Division  of  Botany,  asking  for  informa- 
tion regarding  cases  of  alleged  poisoning  from 
honey,  and  desiring  to  know  particularly 
whether  we  had  any  thing  more  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  the  cases  mentioned  in  Gleanings  for 
July  and  August,  1885.  We  replied  that  we 
could  give  no  new  light  regarding  them,  but 
added  that  very  recently  Prof.  Cook,  of  Pomona 
College,  Claremont,  Cal.,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  took  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  poisonous  honey  from  any 
plant,  and  that  since  then  communications  had 
come  in,  both  to  the  American  Bee  Journal^ 
Gljcanings,  and  to  the  Southland  Queen,  pro- 
ducing evidence  that  in  some  cases  at  least  per- 
SOD8  had  been  poisoned;  and,  moreover,  that  in 
our  own  opinion  there  could  be  no  doubt,  judg- 
iog  by  reports  we  had  received  for  several 
years  back,  that  honey  from  poisonous  plants 
is  often  dangerously  poisonous.  I  am  glad  to 
koow  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
Investigating  this  subject,  and  hope  that  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  In  possession  of  any 
iDformation  on  the  subject  will  write  to  V.  K. 
Chesnut,  assistant  of  the  Division  of  Botany 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  the  mean  time  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
a  valuable  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
Stell,  of  Jesus  Maria,  Mexico,  in  the  Southland 
Queen,  giving  the  result  of  some  of  his  personal 
investigations.  The  mountain  laurel  grows 
profusely  in  his  vicinity,  and  he  has  observed 
that  goats  eat  of  it  ravenously:  but  that  burros 
and  mules  will  not  touch  it.  Upon  his  asking 
a  herder  of  the  goats  as  to  whether  this  moun- 
tain laurel  was  poisonous  to  the  animals,  the 
herder  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  they  often 
drove  the  goats  to  them.  Upon  asking  the 
herder  whether  he  had  ever  taken  any  inward- 
ly himself,  he  replied  that  he  had;  but  that  it 
produced  pain  and  vomiting. 

To  test  the  matter  further,  the  d,octor  made  a 
tincture  of  the  leaves  and  then  mixed  one  ounce 
of  this  decoction  with  8  ounces  of  diluted  hon- 
ey. This  was  fed  to  the  bees:  they  took  it 
readily,  and  stored  it  in  the  combs,  apparently 
without  any  bad  effects  whatever.  The  next 
morning  after  feeding,  with  a  small  suction- 
dropper  he  extracted  about  2  ounces  of  the  mix- 
ture he  had  fed,  and  placed  it  in  a  glass  gradu- 
ate. Half  an  ounce  was  then  eaten  by  himself, 
and  the  rest,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  by  a  Mexican 
boy,  and  this  is  what  he  says: 

Now  for  the  direct  physiological  effect  on  man 
«nd  boy.  About  one-half  hour  after  swallowingr 
this  honey  I  suddenly  became  giddy,  with  a  slight 


loss  of  sight;  felt  as  If  being  whirled  around.  I  im- 
mediately introduced  my  flnser  as  far  down  the 
throat  as  possible', and  vomited  "sweet  laurels"  up, 
which  relieved  me  instantly.  The  dose  with  the 
boy  stayed  with  l^lm  all  right  for  one  hour. 

1  will  state  right  here,  dear  reader,  the  Almighty 
being  my  helper.  Twill  never  try  another  experi- 
ment on  any  human  again,  and  advise  you  all  to  do 
likewise.    JiiKt  listen  to  these  honey  symptoms: 

The  boy  fell  with  a  violent  convulsion;  hard,  con- 
tracted stomach,  cold  hands  and  feet,  profuse  per- 
spiration, mouth  tightly  closed,  eyes  opened  and 
rolled  back,  pupils  dilated,  face  flushed,  twitching 
of  lower  limbs,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
pulse  full,  only  50  per  minute,  but  strong.  Beinfr 
more  than  satisfied,  and  greatly  alarmed  with  the^e 
symptoms,  two  one-tenth  grains  of  apomorphia 
were  administered  hypodermically,  in  the  left  bi- 
ceps, which  promptly  produced  an  emetic  effect 
that  relaxed  all  muscular  contraction.  After  a 
good  vomit  he  sat  up,  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  back  of  neck.  Two  ounces  of  castor- 
oil  were  administered,  which  operated  in  at)out  two 
hours,  bringing  away  a  great  deal  of  honey  in  the 
vomits  also.  The  boy  was  quite  broken  up  and  un- 
well for  a  week,  but  Is  now  bright  as  a  dollar,  as 
though  nothing  ever  happened. 

T  hope,  after  this  little  experiment,  those  who  are 
skeptical  on  laurel  honey  being  poisonous,  will  only 
try  a  small  bit  on  themselves,  and  know,  personally, 
how  it  feels.  I  will  assure  you  that  a  few  of  the 
above  symptoms  will  convince  and  put  you  straight. 
Some  may  say.  Why  does  it  not  produce  such  effects 
on  the  bee  ?  Well,  this  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  any 
one  else,  it  Is  true  that,  when  the  nectar  is  gath- 
ered from  tlowers.  It  undergoes  a  sllfrht  peculiar 
ShysioloKlOHl  change,  1  hut  strains,  refines,  and  re- 
uces  the  amount  of  acid.  This  prevents  fermenta* 
tion,  and  conserves  pre^ervatton,  but  does  not  alter 
Its  natural  con»tituent4:  if  it  did,  all  honey  would 
look  and  taste  alike. 

1 1  seems  to  me  It  Is  a  great  deal  safer  to  take 

the  ground  that  honey  from  mountain  laurel 

and  like  poisonous  plants  may  be  and  probably 

is  poisonous  to  human  beings.    Dr.  Stell  winds 

up  his  valuable  article  as  follows: 

I  believe  It  is  the  honest  duty  of  all  bee-keepers  to 
be  more  studious  about  the  poisonous  plants,  and 
ascertain  from  which  source  the  bees  gather  the 
honey.  Jasmine,  digitalis,  oleander,  nightshade, 
etc.,  are  all  dangerous  and  poisonous  garden-plants 
which  should  t>e  8nl>stitut«d  by  others  more  profit- 
able and  as  beautiful.  I  hardlv  think  bees  will  visit 
such  poisonous  plants  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
absence  of  all  otners,  and  during  a  sudden  check  in 
the  honey-flow.       

MAILING  QUEENS  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN   PRACTIC- 
ALLY A  SUCCESS. 

At  la<«t  we  are  able  to  announce  that  queens 
can  now  be  mailed  safely  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States.  Until  quite  recently  Italian 
queens  came  by  express  in  little  hives  or  ship- 
ping boxes  containing  a  couple  of  combs  about 
3x4  inches,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  hnndred 
bees.  This  made  it  necessary  to  get  a  shipment 
of  not  less  than  50  in  order  to  get  out  whole;  for 
the  express  on  a  smaller  number  would  be  about 
the  same.  Besides  the  increased  expense  by  ex- 
press was  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to 
make  room  in  our  apiary  for  50  imported  queens 
all  in  one  day.  Plan  for  it  as  best  we  could,  it 
would  disarrange  to  a  considerable  extent  our 
queen-rearing  operations.  Now  this  nuisance 
is,  I  hope,  all  done  away  with,  since  queens  can 
now  come  in  lots  of  three  or  four  by  mail  as  fast 
as  we  need  them. 

For  a  couple  of  years  back  we  have  forward- 
ed at  various  times  our  export  cages,  already 
provisioned,  to  our  breeder  in  Italy,  with  In- 
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structiODS  to  pat  queens  In  and  rem  all  them  to 
as.  Bat  the  queeus  on  arrival,  if  alive,  were 
sickly-looking  specimens,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
mailing  from  Italy  were  a  failure.  Finally  we 
observed  that  we  could  send  queens  in  those 
same  cages  to  foreign  countries  safely.  Invest- 
igation showed  that  our  queen -breeder  in  Italy 
put  too  many  bees  In  the  cages,  so  that  the  bees 
either  suffocated  or  used  all  the  food,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  starved. 

About  six  weeks  ago  we  prepared  another  set 
of  Manum  cages  (the  same  as  was  illustrated 
on  page  774  of  Gleanings  for  Oct.  15, 1806),  and 
sent  six  to  one  breeder  and  twelve  to  another,  in 
Italy.  The  cages  were  prepared  exactly  as  had 
been  done  before;  but  this  time  instructions 
were  sent  to  put  in  not  over  thirty-five  bees 
with  the  queen.  A  few  days  ago  the  first  six 
arrived,  every  queen  alive  and  in  good  order, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  remaining  twelve  came 
in  equally  good  order.  Mr.  Spafford,  our  apia- 
rist, reports  that  these  queens  appeared  fresher 
and  nicer  than  those  that  have  heretofore  come 
in  the  largo  cumbersome  express  packages.  ' 


THE   MANUM    CAGE. 

As  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
cut  of  the  Manum  cage  above  referred  to,  we 
reproduce  It  here. 

The  holes  in  the  end  contain  the  ordinary 
queen-cage  candy;  the  center  compartment,  a 
bit  of  comb  honey  secured  to  its  place  by 
melted  wax.  The  honey  gives  the  bees  the  nec- 
essary water  or  liquid,  so  that  the  candy  may  be 
better  assimilated.  There  Is  usually  not  suffi- 
cient honey  in  the  ordinary  Good  candy  to  ans- 
wer for  long  distances.  Since  using  the  little 
chunk  of  honey,  our  success  in  mdillng  to  Aus- 
tralia has  been  much  better.  But  one  essential 
is  In  using  the  right  number  of  bees. 


BYRON  walker;   WILLOW-HERB  HONEY;  SELL- 
ING  HONEY  TO  THE  TRADE  DIRECT. 

We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
Mr.  Byron  Walker,  of  Evart,  Mich.,  but  who  is 
at  the  present  time  in  Chicago  marketing  his 
crop  of  honey.    Last  year  he  was    fortunate 


enough  daring  the  dry  season  to  secure  30,000 
lbs.  This  year  he  has  again  produced  the  same 
amoaot,  chiefiy,  as  I  understand,^  from  bass- 
wood  and  willow-herb.  The  latter  is  a  Very 
fine  and  superior  honey— first-class  In  every 
respect,  and  taking  front  rank  right  along 
by  the  side  of  the  best  clover. 

One  crop  comes  on  comparatively  early  lo  the 
season,  and  another  one  from  the  same  plant 
follows  later.  The  earlier  bloom  comes  from 
the  growth  of  the  previous  season,  and  the 
second  growth  from  the  seeds  of  that  season, 
on  grounds  that  have  been  burned  over.  So 
far  as  I  know,  willow-herb  grows  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Its  best 
growth  seems  to  be  over  ground  just  prevlonsly 
devastated  by  fire. 

Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  those  bee-keepers  who 
secure  a  crop  of  honey  every  season.  If  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a  yield  in  one  locality  be 
finds  one  where  there  is,  and  takes  his  bees 
there.  He  has  practiced  migratory  bee-keeping 
extensively,  and  so  successfully  that  I  beliere 
he  has  the  reputation  of  securing  the  largest 
crops  of  honey  cf  any  bee-keeper  in  Michigan. 

Not  content  with  securing  the  largest  crop  of 
honey,  he  believes  in  getting  the  highest  prices. 
In  order  to  do  this,  after  the  honey  season  he 
goes  to  the  markets  himself  with  his  honey, 
and  personally  sees  to  disposing  of  it  to  the 
trade  direct.  He  rents  space  In  the  heart  of 
Chicago,  hires  help,  and  pats  his  honey  in 
large  and  small  packages  to  suit  the  trade. 
With  a  horse  and  wagon  he  delivers  it  to  the 
grocery  trade. 

At  first  he  had  difficulty  In  *' breaking  the 
ice.**  The  grocers  would  show  him  **  other 
stuff  '*  they  could  buy  cheaper;  but  by  getting 
them  to  taste  his  honey  he  would  convince  them 
that  his  goods  were  real  honey  and  worth  more. 
He  has  no  trouble  in  holding  trade  after  he 
once  "  breaks  the  ice." 

Mr.  Walker  called  down  at  Medina  while  oo 
a  visit  to  see  Dr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  of  Cleveland.  He 
has  been  a  sort  of  invalid  for  a  year  or  so 
back,  and  felt  the  need  of  something  to  balld 
him  up,  and  finally  decided  to  go  to  Cleveland 
to  take  the  treatment  pure  and  simple.  He 
has  now  begun,  and  I  shall  expect  to  hear,  if 
he  sticks  to  it.  in  a  year  or  so,  that  he  has  be- 
come strong  and  robust,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Said  I, ''  It  Is  kind  o*  tough  to  be  put  on  beef 
diet,  and  to  be  barred  from  the  use  of  sweets  of 
every  kind,  including  honey,  and  still  be  In  the 
honey  business." 

"That  Is  true,'*  said  Mr.  Walker,  with  a 
smile;  ''but,  in  spite  of  that,  since  Monday  I 
have  sold  8000  lbs.  of  honey;**  and  his  visit 
here  was  made  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  He 
had  not  sold  any  to  us,  and  so  he  must  have 
sold  it  all  inside  of  two  or  three  days. 

THE  PRESENT  BULBS  OF  eRADINe. 

Mr.  Walker  didn*t  like  our  rules  of  grading. 
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saeh  as  we  have  at  the  head  of  oar  Honey 
Column,  a  little  bit.  They  draw  the  lines  too 
fine.  He  at  one  time  advertised  to  pay  25  cts. 
pel*  p^und  for  the  '*  fancy,'*  said  honey  to  con- 
form exactly  to  the  requirements  laid  down. 
He  never  got  a  pound.  The  fact  was,  all  of  the 
grades  were  too  strict  over  unimportant  details. 
For  Instance,  both  the  "  fancy  "  and  the  "  No. 
1"  specify  that  "both  the  wood  and  comb 
should  be  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  other- 
wise." If  a  section  was  perfect  as  to  sealing,  it 
was  quite  likely  to  have  some  discoloration,  for 
the  reason  that  perfect  sealing  implies  delay 
on  the  hive  in  order  that  the  bees  might  perfect 
the  sealing.  It  is  then  that  a  slight  discolora- 
tion is  almost  sure  to  be  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  section  not  up  to  the  requirements  as 
to  capping  might  be  free  from  discoloration. 
A  slight  discoloration,  In  his  opinion,  did  not 
disqualify  a  section.  The  rules  needed  revising. 
He  didn't  believe  that  producers  or  commission 
men  could  or  did  conform  to  these  rules. 
a  I  lam  qnite  willing  to  admit  that  there  Is 
truth  in  what  Mr..Walker  says,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  our  readers. 

THE  NEW  WEED  FOUNDATION. 

Din  talking  about  the  matter  of  foundation, 
Mr.  Walker  was  very  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
the  new  Weed*:i process,  as  it  was  so  much 
tougher,  and  so  much  more  readily  worked  by 
theJ;bees.D Indeed,  medium  brood  of  the  new 
process  was  taking  the  place  of  the  heavy  brood 
of  the  old,  in  his  yards,  and  In  many  cases  he 
had  not  found  It  necessary  to  wire  at  all.  As 
long  as  he  can  get  the  new  process,  he  will  not 
bother  with  the  old  dippjdd  wax. 

He  was  very  much  pleased  wlih  the  new  Cor- 
nell smoker.  The  malleable-iron  legs  and 
hinged  top  he  considers  as  both  very  valuable 
features. 


Our  HoiviEs. 


Let  your  moderation  be  known  toAll  men.— Phil. 
4:6. 

I  have  been  learning  some  lessons  of  late. 
You  know  how  much  I  nave  made  this  matter 
of  Tiealth  a  study  and  a  subject  of  prayer.  I 
have  been  continually  asking  God  for  wisdom, 
especially  where  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
superstition  and  nonsense  connecied  with  this 
matter  of  sickness  and  disease.  I  have  been 
asking,  as  you  know,  that  God  would  open  some 
way  whereby  I  might  partake  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  wnich  have  been  provided  by  a  kind 
Providence  in  such  abundance  during  this  past 
exceedingly  fruitful  season.  You  know  I  have 
not  asKed  alone  for  self,  nor  simply  because  / 
wanted  the  pleasure  myself  of  enjoying  the 
beautiful  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  I 
have  asked  for  wisdom  that  I  might  guide 
wisely  those  who  come  to  me  with  their  differ- 
ent ailments;  and  let  me  say  that  all  along  this 
line  I  have  become  more  ana  more  satisfied  that 
nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  the 
way  of  sickness  and  disease  come  about  directly 
or  InJiri^tly  through  the  wator  we  drink  and 


the  food  we  eat.  Qui  te  a  few  intelligent  writers 
on  health  have  suggested  that,  when  one  is 
traveling,  and  has  learned  by  past  experience 
the  danger  of  drinking  water  from  different 
sources,  he  can  easily  get  along  without  drink - 
ins  water  at  all  by  the  use  of  Juicy  fruits;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  nature  has  provided 
all  the  drinking-water  we  need  under  ordinary 
circumstances  through  the  medium  of  Juicy 
fruits  that  can  be  had  at  most  seasons  of  the 
vear;  that  is,  a  person  in  ordinary  health  can. 
if  need  be,  substitute  fruit  Juices  in  place  of 
the  water  from  wells  of  different  localities 
(at  meai  time  he  can  readily  use  boiled  water). 
Cistern  or  rain  water  of  the  requisite  purity  can 
not  be  readily  obtained  in  many  localities;  that 
is,  no  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  pre-  ^ 
serving  the  water,  especially  in  hot  climates. 
Now,  this  matter  of  using  fruits  to  such  an 
extent  would  not  accord  very  well  with  the 
lean- meat  treatment.  How  does  this  come? 
Well,  in  the  first  place  nobody  is  expected  to 
take  up  the  lean-meat  diet  unless  his  health  is 
failing  in  some  way.  In  the  second  place,  a 
great  many  people  can  eat  fruit  at  the  same 
time  they  are  on  the  lean-meat  diet,  if  used  at 
proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities.  I  wish 
to  put  a  special  emphasis  on  the  last  of  those 
statements.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  snbject 
of  our  talk— moderation. 

I  have  been  greatly  pleaded  to  find,  during 
the  past  summer,  that  I  could  eat  certain  kinds 
of  fruit,  not  only  with  Impunity,  but  that  it 
does  me  good,  and  really  assists  digestion,  if 
taken  at  the  propter  time  of  dav.  My  remarks 
are  now  perhapu  chiefly  for  older  people,  or 
those  who  have  Impaired  digestion.  Children— 
the  greater  part  of  them— eat  fruit  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  many  of  them 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  without  harm. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  we 
went  out  ^  the  orchard  and  ate  all  the  apples 
we  wanted,  whenever  we  took  a  notion;  but  as 
we  grow  older  I  think  the  greater  part  of  us  find 
it  behooves  us  to  uao^ moderation. 

I  have  fonnd  during  the  past  summer  that 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  at  cert^i^  times  have  not 
only  improved  my  digestion,  but  given  me 
buoyancy  and  strength  of  spirits.  I  have  told 
you  about  that  harvest-apple  tree.  And,  by 
the  way,  somebody  at  the  center  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  reading  what  I  have  said,  and 
the  United  States  Pomologist,  at  Washington, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  Inquire  about  those 
that  grow  In  our  own  dooryard.    See  another 

Eart  of  this  Journal.  Well,  as  soon  as  those 
arvest  apples  near  our  door  commenced  get- 
ting real  ripe  and  mellow,  I  had  a  conviction 
that  I  could  take  them  right  from  the  tree  and 
eat  them  without  harm.  I  found  this  to  be 
true  providing  J  ate  them  during  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon,  say  about  the  time  I  have  let-u  In 
the  habit  of  taking  my  hot  water.  I  do  not 
care  for  them  particularly  at  breakfast;  but 
about  two  hours  afterward  I  become  '^  apple- 
hungry;"  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  most  keen 
enjoyment  for  months  past  to  go  right  to  an 
apple-tree,  select  a  nice  smooth  apple  that  Is 
Just  as  mellow  as  It  can  be  without  being  over- 
ripe. I  sit  down  and  eat  this  at  my  leisure, 
being  careful  to  remove  all  peeling  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  taking  out  the  core  and  every  tiling 
that  may  prove  injurious  or  indigestible.  Then 
my  apple  is  eaten  slowly,  and  chewed  until  it 
is  almost  like  a  baked  apple.  In  this  way  I 
have  decided  a  nice  apple  to  be  more  delicious 
to  me  than  peaches,  pears,  or  even  strawberries. 
I  can  ufnially  eat  two  good- sized  apples  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  morning;  but  I  think 
one  pretty  fair  apple  Is  a  little  safer.  If  I  am 
going  off  on  a  wheelrlde  I  can  eat  as  many  as  I 
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choose,  and  will  be  all  right;  but  after  having 
made  many  careful  eifperimenis  I  am  convinced 
that  safety  lies  along  the  line  of  moderation. 
Don't  overload  and  clog  the  machinery  of  di- 
gestion Just  because  God's  gifts  ai'e  delicious. 
Now  in  regard  to  vegetables: 

1  have  loeen  having  an  excellent  appetite  all 
summer.  I  never  sit  down  to  a  meal  without  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  to  God.  if  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
thank  him  oui  loud  I  thank  him  iu  my  heart. 
Well,  with  this  good  appetite  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  overeatiDff.  Perhaps  I  should  be  asham- 
ed to  say  it,  but  I  think  1  might  as  well  confess 
that  it  is  quite  a  little  cross  for  me  to  break 
right  square  off  when  I  do  not  feel  half  sat- 
isded,  especially  when  others  at  the  table  keep 
right  on  eating  without  seeming  to  be  obliged 
to  exercise  any  control  over  their  cravings  at 
all.  One  day  we  had  a  new  muskmelon  and  a 
new  watermelon  on  the  table  for  dinner.  There 
were  also  some  new  kinds  of  peas  and  lima 
beans,  if  I  am  correct.  1  wanted  to  taste  of  all 
of  those  things,  but  I  feared  the  consequences. 
I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment.  By  the 
way,  when  I  overdo  this  matter  of  cutting  off, 
the  only  trouble  is  I  get  faint  and  nervous 
before  the  next  meal.  But  It  is  not  very  often 
that  I  make  a  mistake  in  that  way.  Well,  on 
the  dav  in  question  I  first  ate  half  or  less  than 
half  of  my  usual  quantity  of  meat.  Then  I  ate 
a  very  few  beans  and  a  few  peas,  a  small  piece 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  some  apple-sauce;  one 
small  slice  of  watermelon  and  oitto  of  musk- 
melon. I  was  hungry  for  all  these  things,  and 
had  eaten  perhaps  half  the  usual  quantity. 
But  I  was  seeking  for  tru^,  and  so  I  broke 
away  from  the  temptation  to  even  taste  any 
thing  more,  and  carefully  watched  Dame 
Nature  during  the  afieruoon.  1  was  greatly 
rejoiced  to  find  that  at  supper  time  I  was  not 
as  weak  and  nervous  as  usual.  I  had  not  lost 
strength,  but  could  have  worked  half  an  hour 
longer  or  more  if  need  be:  neither  had  1  any 
unpleasant  reports  from  the  regions  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  Every  thing  went  on  as 
quietly  as  if  I  had  eaten  only  meat.  The  whole 
secret  lay  In  eating  just  enough  and  no  more, 
and  letting  Nature  have  just  what  she  could 
handle  nicely  without  being  overloaded  or 
clogged.  Let  me  now  give  you  a  lesson  on  the 
other  side; 

This  (Oct.  1)  is  the  fourth  day  it  has  been 
raining  almost  continuously.  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  office  pretty  much  all  the  time.  I 
have  not  ridden  my  wheel,  and  scarcely  been 
out  in  the  gardens.  At  such  times  1  have  to  be 
more  careful  of  what  I  eat.  My  breakfast  and 
dinner  yesterday  were  pretty  moderate  because 
I  had  certain  warnings  that  there  was  danger 
ahead.  The  consequence  was.  last  evening  I 
was  very  faint  long  before  five  o'clock.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  hardly  wait  until  all  the 
members  of  the  family  were  gathered  at  the 
table  (at  our  home  we  always  ask  a  blessing 
first,  and  therefore  no  one  present  commences 
eating  before  all  the  rest  are  ready).  I  ate  my 
usual  quantity  of  beefsteak;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  craving  for  something  else,  I 
didn't  just  know  what.  I  finally  spied  a  dish 
of  milk  toast.  Now,  1  had  not  tasted  of  a  bit 
of  milk,  either  raw  or  scalded,  for  a  month  or 
two  previously.  Several  times  it  has  made  bad 
work.  Last  night,  however,  it  seemed  as  if 
that  milk  and  toast  would  hit  the  spot;  and  a 
trial  seemed  to  accord  with  my  feelings  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  was  helped  to  toast  the  second 
time.  I  went  to  bed  feeling  all  right,  and  was 
rejoicing  to  think  I  had  got  so  far  along  that  I 
could  eat  even  milk  with  impunity.  Just  be- 
fore the  clock  struck  twelve  I  was  awakened  by 
'*«rtain  well-known  unpleasant  feelings.    Be- 


fore I  got  to  sleep  again  I  heard  the  clock  strike 
twelve,  half-past  twelve,  ene,  and  half- past 
one.  During  this  time  I  had  vomited  Jive  times. 
Mrs.  Root  asked  me  what  it  could  have  been  I 
had  eaten,  hhe  could  hardly  believe  me  when 
I  said  it  was  the  milk  toast.  But  there  was  do 
mistaking  it;  aud  part  of  the  milk  and  toast 
was  just  about  as  I  swallowed  it  at  supper 
time.  Certain  other  parts,  however,  that  seem- 
ed to  be  at  the  "  bottom  "  of  the  mischief,  were 
bitter  and  acrid.  It  fairly  scalded  my  throat 
and  mouth  as  it  came  up.  It  seemed  to  have 
turned  into  sharp  vinegar  and  wormwood;  and 
when  I  came  to  taste  and  smell  the  stuff  I  did 
not  wonder  a  bit  that  I  felt  sick*  Now,  for 
many  years  milk  and  toast  was  the  safest  thing 
I  could  eat.  Dr.  Lewis  told  me,  you  may  re- 
member, that  I  had  lived  on  milk  so  many  years 
I  had  got  what  they  called  milk  dyspepsia; 
and  he  said  that,  while  milk  is  excellent  food 
for  most  people,  he  did  not  believe  I  should 

*  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  when  I  was  half  throufh 
my  supper  the  night  before,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Root 
something  like  this:  *'As.Ihave  had  just  a  little  bit 
of  mv  peculiar  headache  this  afterooon,  I  shoulda't 
wonder  If  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  stop  off  right 
here  and  not  eat  another  bit;  but  I  am  so  very  hun- 
gry, it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  a  cross  to  do  so." 
Aud  this  reminds  me  that  Dr.  Lewis  said  that  peo- 
ple with  Impaired  digestion  have  at  times  an  un- 
natural or  morbid  era  vlnf  for  food;  and  this  crar- 
Ing  is  almost  on  a  par  with  that  wliich  the  intem- 
perate man  feels  for  liquor.  He  said  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  at  times  to  withstand  the  tempt* 
ation.  Nevertheless,  one  must^oonquAr  It.  It  would 
111  become  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Chriatian,  to 
censure  a  drlnklng-man  while  at  the  same  time  he 
himself  did  not  control  his  own  appetite  in  eating: 

By  the  way,  the  conviction  airain  and  again  foroes 
itself  upon  me  that  the  workinos  of  the  human 
system  are  very  much  like  that  of  the  interior  of  a 
bee-iilve.  I  have  told  you  in  the  ARC  book  cf  my 
experiments  in  the  way  of  introducing  moldy  and 
moth  eaten  combs  into  a  strong  colon v  of  Italians. 
They  will,  durlngr  a  good  honey  flow,  cleanse  it  and 
make  it  sweet,  pure,  and  clean,  in  an  hour  or  twa 
When  I  first  discovered  this  (by  putting  in  one  comb 
at  a  time)  I  was  so  astonished  that  1  could  hardly 
believe  my  eye — that  is,  that  they  could  do  such  an 
amount  of  cleansing  in  so  short  a  time.  Then  I 
gave  the  colony  two  or  three  oj>mb8  to  clean  out 
and  fix  up.  It  was  done  almost  as  quickly;  at  last. 
I  removed  all  the  combs  from  the  nive  but  two  or 
three,  and  replaced  them  with  combs  that  had  be- 
come moldy  and  practically  spoiled  on  account 
of  some  leaky  hive-covers.  The  bees  finally  decided 
that  I  was  carrying  things  too  far,  and  so  they 
swarmed  out,  thlnkfntr  they  could  find  an  empty 
hive,  and  fill  it  with  comb  cheaper  thsin  to  put  up 
with  such  indlguities.  Well,  are  not  our  digestive 
organs  much  Like  the  bees?  They  do  not  "  swam 
out."  but  they  decide,  when  there  is  an  ovcrflau:  of 
unhealthful  rubbish,  that  it  mxutt  be  got  rid  of.  and 
that  speedily,  in  one  of  two  ways.  A  wonderful 
thought  comes  to  me  right  here— who  does  this  de- 
ciding: ?  It  was  not  myself,  for  I  was  sound  asleep. 
I  did  not  direct  the  '* dumping'*  process,  for  I  em- 
phatically objected.  In  fact,  I  was  a  silent,  suffer^ 
ingr  victim.  As  I  knelt  on  my  knees,  with  tears  in 
my  eves  and  augruish  in  my  soul,  no  one  could  say 
that  I  was  "bossing  things."  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  bees.  JVho  decided  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
to  do  to  swarm  out  and  desert  the  filthy  combe  ?  It 
was  not  the  qim-n^  for  she  is  perhaps  as  much  or 
more  the  servant  of  the  workers  as  any  one  of  them. 
Did  the  workers  hold  a  council  ?  If  so,  how  dki 
they  cx)mmunicate  one  with  another?  Physiol- 
ogists tell  us  there  is  something  that  takes  charge 
of  the  economy  of  the  human  system  that  4s  entire- 
ly separate  from  the  individual  himself.  There  is  a 
something  or  somebody  that  decides  what  is  best  to 
be  done,  and  proceeds  to  do  It— a  sort  of 'Involun- 
tary action  of  the  injured  organs  and  processes  of 
the  system.  It  keeps  the  lunirs  breaihln^,  the  heart 
beating,  directs  digestion,  defends  and  protects  the 
life  of  the  person,  and  without  his  knowing  any 
thing  about  it. 

I  will  five  thanks  unto  thee:  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.— P8. 189:14. 
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ever  get  so  I  coald  use  it  very  much.  Well,  I 
have  had  half  a  dozen  experiences  since  he  told 
me  that,  wiih  about  the  same  result  a:)  above. 
He  said  if  I  used  milk  at  all  I  would  have  to  go 
out  to  the  stable  or  into  the.oasture  where  the 
cows  were  being  milked,  ana  drink  it  just  as 
soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow.  He  did  not  say 
any  thing  about  microbes  and  fermentation; 
bat,  dear  friends,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  fact  that 
fermentation  commences  in  a  very  few  hours— 
sometimes  inside  of  an  hour— with  many  things 
of  this  kind.  During  hot  weather  a  change  can 
be  detected  in  sweet  cider  within  an  hour  after 
It  has  been  left  exposed  to  the  open  air.  I  have 
not  tried  milk  right  from  the  cow  of  late,  but  I 
know  of  other  people  who  have.  They  can 
take  it  so  when  it  can  be  taken  in  no  other  way. 
You  see,  this  is  like  going  to  the  apple-tree  and 
taking  a  perfectly  ripe  apple  right  off  from  the 
limbs.  An  apple  that  is  very  carefully  picked 
and  laid  away  without  bruising  may  be  as 
wholesome  weeks  or  months  afterward;  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  think  I  can  eat  apples  picked  right 
from  the  trees  with  more  safety  than  one  that 
hab  been  gathered  several  days.  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  an  apple  that  has  been  lying 
on  the  ground  for  some  time  is  not  as  whole- 
some for  me,  especially  if  it  be  bruised  or  has 
commenced  to  decay. 

I  suppose  you  know,  of  course,  how  much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  sterilized  milk  and  steril- 
ized honey  and  other  articles  of  food.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  matter  of  making  things  more 
wholesome  by  cooking.  When  jelly  or  pre- 
serves begin  to  spoil,  the  good  housewife  scalds 
them,  and  then  they  are  good  for  Quite  a  long 
time,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold.  By  the 
agency  of  heat  we  may  destroy  the  germs  of 
fermentation,  and  make  food  wholesome. 
Chicago  is  just  now  suffering  from  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  By  some  means  the 
sewage  from  the  city  has  got  into  the  lake,  so 
as  to  contaminate  the  water;  and  physicians 
are  urging  people  to  boil  all  their  drinking- 
water.  The  reason  that  the  fever  still  rages  is 
because  people  absolutely  refuse  to  obey  the 
physicians.  This  thing  has  been  enacted  again 
and  again  in  our  great  cities.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  get  evervbody  to  obey  when  the 
matter  is  explained  to  them,  or  else  they  forget 
about  it.  and  then  they  **go  dead  "  as  a  conse- 
oaence  of  their  stupidity  or  forgetfulness. 

You  know  how  much  has  been  said  about 
drinking  hot  water;  and,  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  the  green  cabbage-worra 
is  to  scald  them  with  water  hot  enough  to  kill 
the  worms  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure  the 
plants.  The  plants  will  stand  a  great  many 
degrees  higher  temperature  than  the  soft 
worms.  Now,  when  your  stomach  gets  into  a 
state  of  fermentation  you  can  kill  the  microbes 
— that  is,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  microbes— 
by  the  use  of  hot  water.  You  may  say  that  wa- 
ter hot  enough  to  neutralize  fermentation  would 
scald  the  stomach.  Not  so.  With  a  little  prac- 
tice you  can  learn  to  drink  water  safely  that 
would  scald  your  hands  or  even  your  lips  If  you 
let  it  touch  them.  Sip  It  slowly  just  as  hot  as 
yoQ  can  bear  It.  Keep  doing  this  until  you 
nave  taken  a  pint,  more  or  less,  or  until  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  so  hot  that  the 
beer  brewery  down  there  has  quit  business.  I 
once  asked  Dr.  Salisbury  If  beer  was  not  a  good 
thing  as  a  tonic  'or  some  peoole  In  poor  health. 
He  replied  something  like  this:  "Why,  Mr. 
Root,  when  one  has  a  beer-brewery  on  a  small 
scale  already  in  his  stomach  and  intestines, 
how  are  we  going  to  help  the  matter  by  pouring 
down  more  beer?  The  alcohol  that  Is  contain- 
ed in  the  be<^r  is  by  no  means  the  only  harmful 
part  of  it.    Where  one  has  sour  stomach,  and 


his  food  is  rotting  in  the  intestines,  instead  of 
nourishing  the  body,  the  very  worst  thing  in 
the  world  he  can  take  into  such  a  digestive 
apparatus  is  beer.  In  fact,  beer  often  starts 
this  form  of  dyspepsia."  In  place  of  the  beer, 
take  hot  water,  as  I  have  described,  at  the 
proper  time  between  your  meals,  and  you  wash 
and  scald  out  the  whole  apparatus  as  a  skillful 
housewife  would  scald  out  utensils  that  had 
contained  milk.  I  suppose  you  know  there 
have  been  terrible  troubles  in  the  milk  business 
just  because  certain  venders  neglect  to  scald 
properly  and  cleanse  their  milk-cans.  And,  by 
the  way,  this  hot  water  that  has  been  such  a 
benefit  to  my  health  has  now  become  the  most 
delicious  drink  to  me  of  any  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  I  like  it  better  than  any  tea  or  coffee  or 
any  similar  concoction;  better  than  cider,  wine, 
beer,  or  ale;  and  I  have  during  my  lifetime— at 
least  years  ago— known  about  as  well  as  most 
of  you  what  it  Is  to  have  a  craving  for  beer. 
Thank  God,  I  now  prefer  pure  hot  water;  or 
when  I  feel  that  I  need  something  in  the  way  of 
acids,  fruits,  and  the  like,  1  like  a  nice  ripe  ap- 
ple, right  off  from  the  tree,  as  well  as  any  other 
fruit  in  the  world.  My  friends,  if  your  diges- 
tion is  poor,  be  careful  to  eat  fresh  fruits  right 
from  tne  trees  or  bushes.  Do  not  take  any 
chances  on  any  thing  that  has  the  least  bit  of  a 
start  in  the  way  of  fermentation.  Go  out  into 
the  orchard  and  help  yourself  when  you  are 
very  hungry  for  fruit. 

But  above  all  things  make  use  of  all  of  these 
preclou"^  gifts  in  moderation.  The  greatest  en- 
joyment that  can  be  secured  from  any  of  these 
wonderful  blessings  from  a  kind  and  loving  Fa- 
ther Is  found  in  using  them  In  moderation.  Be- 
cause a  thing  is  good,  and  because  the  animal 
part  of  your  organization  calls  for  more,  act  the 
part  of  a  wise  man  and  stop  on  the  safe  side. 
The  Bible  Is  full  of  the  most  precious  promises; 
but  none  of  them  are  for  the  glutton  or  the  self- 
ish man.  It  is  right  and  proper  for  us  to  enjoy 
these  things;  but  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  let  ap- 
petite and  our  fleshly  cravings  run  away  from 
good  sense.  A  locomotive  needs  a  wise  and 
skillful  engineer.  Without  hira  it  is  good  for 
nothing  except  as  an  instrument  of  destruction. 
So  with  the  human  make  up.  We  are  created 
in  God's  own  image,  If  we  let  sense  and  reason 
and  moderation  reign  ;  but  when  we  fail,  and 
let  self  reign,  then  we  are  not  In  God's  image  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  an  image  of  the 
Devil  himself ;  and  his  entire  work  is  all  along 
in  the  line  of  selfishness  and  selfish  gratifica- 
tion. Why,  just  think  of  It.  W-hen  Satan  gets 
hold  of  a  man  this  man  will  sometimes  volun- 
tarily barter  home,  repiitatlon,  and  every  thing 
he  has  in  this  world,  for  the  privilege  of  eratl- 
fylng  a  low  passion  for  lust  one  single  minute. 
It  seems  astounding,  ana  it  seems  as  if  it  could 
not  be:  but  yet  these  things  come  up  every  lit- 
tle while  to  startle  whole  communities. 

In  the  neighboring  city  of  Akron  a  young 
man  lies  in  jail  awaiting  his  removal  to  Colum- 
bus for  execution;  for  in  this  State  all  execu- 
tions take  place  In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  By 
his  own  confession  he  planned  murdering  an  en- 
tire family  simply  that  he  might  succeed  in 
gratifying  a  passion  that  he  had  been  nourish- 
ing and  meditating  upon  for  weeks  and  months. 
He  did  not  even  consider  how  he  was  to  evade 
justice,  unless  he  planned  a  suicide  after  ho  had 
accomplished  the  thing  his  Imagination  so  long 
dwelt  on.  But  for  an  accident  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  his  plan.  As  It  was,  he  murdered 
an  old  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  their  hired 
man,  and  came  very  near  killing  two  daughters 
of  the  murdered  parents.  I  dislike  to  mention 
such  awful  crimes ;  but  there  may  be  a  whole- 
some lesson  in  it  if  it  reminds  us  of  what  Satan 
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may  do  when  he  once  gets  hold  of  one,  and 
gains  control  of  the  imaglnaUon. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  keeping  control 
over  the  appetite,  or  cutting  short  yoar  dinner 
when  you  are  only  half  throogh  ?  Why,  one  Is 
the  beginning  of  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
found  oy  experience  that  his  welfare  depends 
upon  moderation  In  <^atlng,  and  who  has  the 
manhood  to  say  to  appetite,  ^Thus  far  and  no 
farther,"  this  man  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  being  a  Christian.  The  one  who  says 
he  Is  going  to  have  enough  to  eat,  no  matter 
what  the  aoctor  says,  or  anybody  else.  Is  likely 
to  land  In  a  drunkard*s  jgrave  or  the  prison-cell, 
with  the  gallows  aheadof  him.  Let  me  close 
by  repeating  a  few  Bible  promises  that  strike 
in  line  with  what  I  have  been  teaching:*  r  CZID 
IWo  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  oyercame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.— Bi  v.  8:21. 
n  Bye  bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.— I.  Cob. 
2:9. 


THB  NOBTH  AMBBJOAK  BBB-KBBPBBS'  CONVBN- 
•nON  AT  LINCOLN,  NEB.,  OCT.  7  AND  8. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  railroad  com- 
panies and  railroad  officials  not  being  accom- 
modating; but  I  have  not  found  it  so  when 
they  are  approached  in  the  right  way,  and 
when  my  requests  have  been  reasonable.  In 
making  our  trip  to  Lincoln  we  left  Medina  on 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  5,  and  should  have  been 
home  Saturday  morning  were  it  not  that  one  of 
the  trains  from  Chicago  was  over  an  hour  late. 
As  it  was,  I  reached  home  by  Saturday  noon  by 
nsing  my  wheel  for  the  last  25  miles.  We  are 
very  much  Indebted  to  Mr.  P.  S.  Bustis,  General 
'  PMenger  Agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  <& 
Qulncy  Bailroad,  for  courtesies  extended  In 
making  the  trip  sooulckly  and  pleasantly;  and, 
by  the  way,  the  whole  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.  seems 
to  be  under  excellent  management  all  the  way 
through.  The  road  is  so  smooth,  and  the 
coaches  are  in  such  good  condition,  that  we 
made  the  whole  distance—something  like  2000 
miles— wlthout^feellng  tired  at  all.  But  I  shall 
have  to  defer  till  our  next  Issue  a  fuller  account 
of  our  trip  on  the  cars. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  incon- 
venience at  our  national  conventions  from  the 
fact  that  few  of  those  who  attended  the  year 
before  are  present  at  the  convention.  Our 
country  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  move  the  convention  about  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  give  all  the  bee-keep- 
ers a  chance  to  attend,  so  that  each  gathering, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Is  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  tho!«e  who  have  rarely  or  never  attended 
before.  On  this  occasion  the  gathering  was 
made  pleasant  by  finding  at  least  a  few  of  the 
veterans.  From  Ohio  we  had  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason, 
Ernest,  and  myself;  from  Illinois,  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler and  our  good  friend  York,  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  From  Missouri  we  had  Bev.  E. 
T.  Abbott  and  his  good  wife,  besides  quite  a  few 
other  friends  we  got  acquainted  with  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  two  vears  ago.  From  Nebraska 
we  had  friends  L.  t).  Stilson  and  Hon.  E.  Whit- 
comb;  also  Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater,  of  Columbus, 
Neb..  The  State  University  at  Lincoln  gave  us 
some  excellent  help  in  the  way  of  talks  from 
Prof.  Bruner,  on  entomology,  and  Prof.  Charles 


ft.  Bessy  on  botany  —its  connection  with  bee 
culture.  Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa«  contrfbuted 
not  a  little  bv  his  wonderful  poetic  talent. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  chapel  ezerciaea 
in  a  beautiful  room  in  the  (Jniversity  boild!ng« 
with  from  600  to  800^of  the  students  preaeat.  c^ 

The  first  paper  was  on  tne  importance  ur 
water  in  the  apiary,  by  friend  Whitcomb.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  much  of  our  spring 
dwindling  is  caused  by  bees  being  obliged  to 
come  out  at  untim^y  seasons  in  porsoit  of 
water;  and  still  further  that,  when  tbey  find 
the  water,  it  Is  generally  icy  cold.  The  speaker 
thought  bees  were  lost  by  going  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hives  after  water,  and  thereby 
being  exposed  unnecessarily  to  chlllinfir  winds. 
On  the  western  prairies  perhaps  this  Is  more 
often  the  case  than  here  In  Ohio,  where  water 
is  almost  always  to  be  found  near  by.  Friend 
W.  advised  providing  water  In  fruit-jars  Invert- 
ed on  a  grooved  board,  as  described  in  the  A  B 
C  book.  If  this  arrangement  Is  placed  In  the 
sun,  the  glass  Jar  acts  like  a  miniature  green- 
house, keeping  the  water  several  degrees  warm- 
er than  the  surrounding  temperature. 

''IThe  wild  Bees  of  Nebraska,"  by  the  ento- 
mologist. Prof.  Bruner.  was  in  regard  to  bumble- 
bees and  other   smaller  bees   that  visit  the 
flowers.    I  for  one  was  greatly  astonlahed  to 
learn  that  there  are  something  like  300  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bees  in  our  country,  not  counting 
the  honey-bee;  and  in  addition  to  this  there 
are  about  60  kinds  of  bumble-bees  all  togethor. 
Ten  different  varieties  of  bumble-bees  are  foond 
in  Nebraska.    Some  of  the  wild  bees  are  quite 
small— so  small,  Indeed,  that  they  might  be 
called  gnats,  or  even  smaller  than  that.    Their 
office  in  life  seems  to  be  to  Insure  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  plants.    The 
plants  can  net  well  get  along  without  these 
special  bees,  and  the  bees  can  not  very  well  get 
along  without  these  special  plants.    I  gathered 
from  the  talk  that  not  all  of  these  have  stings. 
Prof.  B.  told  us,  however,  to  look  out  about 
meddling  with  anysort  of  insect  having  rings 
about  its  body.    Wasps,  hornets,  and  yellow- 
jackets  belong  to  still  another  family.    These 
subsist  mainly  on  animal  food— other  insects 
such  as  spiders,  etc.;  but  some  of  them— hor- 
nets and  yellow- Jackets. /or  Instance— have  a 
sweet  tooth  for  honey.    None  of  these  wild  bees 
gather  honey  and  stofs  It  up  except  the  bumble- 
bees; and  none  of  them,  not  even  the  bumble- 
bees, winter  in  clusters  like  the   honey-bee. 
They  all  get  through  the  winter  by  a  sort  of 
hibernation.    M oney-bees  do  not  hi hemate — at 
least,  not  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.    Hi- 
bernation belongs  to  insects  and  animals  that 
lay  up  a  sufiScient  supply  of  food  in  thefr  own 
bodies,  and  then  become  torpid;  and  In  this 
state  they  are  not  dependent  upon  being  Inside 
of  a  cluster  of  others  of  their  own  kind  as  are 
the  honev- bees 

Prof.  Bess'ys  excellent  talk  on  botany  as 
related  to  bees  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
talk  on  entomology.  He  likened  the  flower  to 
a  mouse-trap.  We  put  a  piece  of  cheese  In  the 
trap  to  entice  the  mfce;  the  trap  is  so  arranged 
that  the  mouse  must  pass  the  danger-line  in 
order  to  get  the  bait.  Dame  Nature  baits  her 
floral  trap  with  a  minute  drop  of  honey.  She, 
too,  places  the  bait  beyond  a  certain  object  to 
be  attained.  The  bee  can  not  get  the  honey 
without  brushing  the  pollen;  and  thus  Nature. 
by  a  baited  trap,  accomplishes  her  object  of 
fertilization.  Besides  the  sweet  nectar.  Nature 
hangs  out  a  flag— a  gaudily  colored  flag— to 
attract  the  bee;  and  in  order  to  make  things 
doubly  sure  she  also  equips  the  plant  with  an 
apparatus  for  sending  out  a  beautlfid.  and  en- 
ticing aroma— the  perfume  of  the  flowm.   The 
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perfume  and  the  gaudy  colors  and  the  drop  of 
nectar  are  ail  to  the  intent  and  parpohie  of  get- 
ting the  swift-winged  bee  to  accomplish  this 
most  vital  and  important  work  In  the  economy 
of  the  plant. 

I  ain  very  mach  in  favor  of  '*  experience- 
meetings,'*  and  s6me  way  or  other  a  little  ez- 
beilence-meeting  got  in  Just  along  here.  T.  E. 
Belong,  of  Angus,  Neb.,  reported  450  lbs.  of 
honey  during  the  past  season,  from  a  single 
colony  placed  on  spring  scales.  He  brought  a 
Sample  of  the  honey,  and  ^ave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  this  large  amount  came  principally  from 
heartsease.  Some  of  the  experts,  however,  who 
tasted  it,  pronounced  it  mainly  white  clover. 
He  had  only  30  colonies  in  his  apiary,  and  only 
one  other  of  the  20  gave  an  eoual  amount. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  review  of  the  papers 
that  were  read,  for  you  can  find  them  all  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  If  you  do  not  take  it 
regularly  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  send  for 
the  issues  containing  the  papers  and  reports  of 
this  convention.  There  were  papers  from  Mrs. 
Heater.  Prof.  Cook,  L.  D.  Stilson,  E.  T.  Abbott, 
GJeo.  W.  York,  and  others.^ 

The  address  of  welcome  was  lo  have  been 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State;  but,  he  not 
being  present,  it  was  given  by  Lieutenant- 
governor  Moore,  followed  by  one  In  behalf  of 
the  State  University,  from  Chancellor  McLean. 
Hon.  Eugene  Secor,  of  Iowa,  responded  by  a 
poem  delivered  offhand,  which  will  be  given  in 
fali  In  our  next  issue.  It  reminded  me  strongly 
of  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Will  Carl- 
ton; and  I  hope  the  world  at  large  may  think 
as  I  do  about  it.  and  that  we  may  soon  have  a 
book  of  jpoems  from  friend  Secor;  and  I  do  not 
believe  ft  is  best  to  wait  until  he  dies  before  we 
discover  that,  in  point  of  merit,  we  have  few 
his  eanal.  either  in  the  past  or  present. 
Clmustconfess  thati  have  not  read  all  that 
has  been  said  in  our  bee-johrnals  for  some  time 
past  about  the  matter  of  union  and  amalgama- 
tion; but  it  was  so  well  presented  by  different 
ones  at  our  convention  that  I  believe  I  may  say 
truly  there  was  hardly  a  dissenting  voice  when 
It  was  proposed  to  take  such  steps  as  we  were 
able  to  talre  then  and  there  toward  uniting  the 
Bee-keepers*  Union  and  the  North  American. 
For  some  time  past,  as  our  readers  may  be 
aware,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
defending  our  bee-keepers,  although  quite  a 
snm  of  money  is  now  stored  up  belonging  to  the 
Union,  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  use  it. 

Dishonest  or  snide  commission  men  are  be- 
coming so  bold  that  the  police  are  taking  them 
in  hand;  and  yet  the  bee-keepers  of  America 
are  doing  comparatively  nothing  unless  it  is  to 
expose  them  through  the  bee- Journals.  Away 
oat  in  Nebraska,  corn  is  down  or  has  been  down 
to  10  or  15  cts.  a  bushel.  Glucose  has  come 
down  correspond! nglv,  and  the  temptation  to 
adulterate  honey  ana  other  sweets  Is  greater 
than  ever  before.  These  dishonest  swindlers 
are  pushing  ahead  almost  without  rebuke. 
With  a  live  organization  of  bee-keepers  with 
only  a  little  money— that  is,  a  little  compara- 
tively, from  each  one— say  a  dollar  a  year, 
more  or  less,  we  might  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers; 
and,  God  heloing  us,  we  mean  to  be  a  terror. 
gNow  permit  me  to  say  briefly  that  our  associ- 
ation has  done  all  it  can  do.  We  have  framed 
a  constitution  that  was  accepted  unanimously 
at  Lincoln;  and  now  we  only  await  the  concur- 
rence of  the  different  members  of  the  Bee-keep- 
ers' Union.  I  think  the  actual  members  of  this 
Union  are  now  about  300.  The  money  in  the 
treasurv  is  between  1600  and  $700. 

The  next  place  ot  meeting  is  to  be  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  The  time  Is  not  yet  determined.  Our 
good  friend  York,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 


Is  to  be  President,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason  Secre- 
tary. These  two  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
know  what  was  aone  at  Lincoln— at  least  they 
ought  to  know,  for  they,  with  the  best  men  of 
the  convention  to  aid  them,  between  sessions 
were  busily  engaged  framing  a  constitution.  It 
was  afterward  submitted  article  by  article,  and 
in  some  cases  sentence  by  sentence,  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  whole  convention,  and  finally  with 
one  accord  adopted.  This  will  be  published  in 
our  next 

The  actual  number  of  bee-keepers  present,  I 
believe,  was  between  50  and  75.  Those  of  us 
who  were  from  out  of  the  State  were  most 
courteously— nay,  I  might  say  royally— enter- 
tained free  of  cnarge  at  the  hotels.  If  there  is 
a  pleasanter  or  more  comfortable  hotel  to  be 
found  in  Lincoln  or  In  any  other  city  in  this 
whole  United  States  than  ihe  Llndell,  where  we 
stopped,  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  find 
it. 

Besides  our  excellent  entertainment  we  were 
taken  all  over  the  city  on  one  of  the  electric- 
car  lines;  and  finallyChancellor  McLean  march- 
ed us  through  the  wonderful  buildings  of  the 
Nebraska  State  University.  We  saw  the 
students  actually  at  work,  and  finished  up  by 
taking  a  hasty  view  of  their  beautiful  library 
building  and  contents. 

Lincoln  is  a  most  beautiful  city;  and  in  point 
of  education  the  Nebraska  people  seem  to  be 
fully  abreast  with  the  times  and  the  world, 
even  If  they  do  sell  corn  at  a  price  so  low  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  burn  it  for  fuel  than  to  buy 
coal.  Long  live  Nebraska  and  the  good  friends 
who  entertained  us  so  handsomely  ! 
ol  do  not  want  to  close  without  making  men- 
tion of  the  good  women  who  brightened  our 
meeting  and  cheered  our  deliberations  by  their 

Eresence;  yes,  and  two  of  them  brought  their 
abies.  Nebraska,  we  were  told,  is  about  500 
miles  lonff  and  2O0  wide— big  enough  to  plant 
some  whole  European  kingdoms  In,  and  nave 
room  enough  then  for  quite  a  few  or  our  East- 
em  States  .to  be  chucked  in  one  of  the  corners. 
The  soil  Is  sufScIently  fertile  to  supply  the 
world  with  both  corn  and  sugar;  and  ii  there  is 
any  thing  else  the  world  would  like  after  that 
is  done,  I  think  the  Nebraskans  would  be  will- 
ing to  turn  in  with  a  will  to  fill  the  contract.  I 
saw  a  few  saloons  in  some  parts  of  the  city; 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  are  doing  a  thriving 
business.  The  schools  and  theological  semina- 
ries In  the  vicinity  are  not  conducive  to  a  good 
trade  in  Intoxicants.  May  God  help  Nebraska 
in  the  work  she  is  trying  to  do  ! 


1 

?t^5^^:C 

^^ 

THE  APPLES  IN  OUB  DOCKYARD,  AND  CALLING 
APPLES  BY  THEIR  BIOHT  NAMES. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised,  shortly  after 
having  mentioned  our  beautiful  apples  in 
Gleanings,  to  receive  the  following: 

U.  8.  Dkparti«nt  or  Agbicui.ture, 
Division  of  POMOiiOOV. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  A.  1.  Root:— Ca.n  you  nend  us  a  few  specimens 
by  mail  of  the  apple  "Queen  Anne."  mentioned  in 
the  last  number  of  Gleanings  ?  We  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  variety  unless  it  should  prove  to  be 
Lowell  or  Mother,  of  which  Queen  Anne  Is  a  recog- 
nized synonym.    A  maUinfl^boz   and   frank  have 
been  mailed  you  which  will  brinr  the  speoioiens 
free  of  postage.  ninitiypd  ^^-  ^-  Taylor. 

Sept.S.  Digitized      Acting  Pomologigt, 
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Oct.  15. 


We  at  once  gathered  spectmens  of  the  Queen 
Anne  on  oar  own  grounds,  and  also  goi  some  of 
a  neighbor  that  were  a  little  different,  but 
which  he  declared  were  the  real  Queen  Anne, 
and  I  mailed  them  as  above.  Below  is  their 
reply: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boof:— Reply inwr  to  your  favor  of  Sept. 
8, 1  would  stAte  that  uetMier  of  the  varieties  sent  as 
Queen  Anne  is  corrfi-ily  named.  Queen  Anne  is 
the  synonym  of  Lowell,  a  variety  having  a  very  oily 
skin, and  on  that  account  Is  often  called  Greasy  Pip- 
pin. AsTHln,  Queen  Anne  is  a  synonym  of  Molher, 
a  variety  havln^r  Us  season  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. Neltlier  your  nor  your  neighbor's  apples 
resemble  either  the  Lowell  or  Mother. 

Your  apple  is,  I  thluk,  beyond  doubt,  Ck)cklin'8 
Favorite,  an  old  Pennsylvania  variety,  far  superior 
to  the  Maiden's  Blu-h.  Your  neighbor's  apple  is 
Cooper's  Early,  formerly  called  Cooper's  Early 
White.  This  Is  a  very'superlor  apple,  and  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  some  scions  ne.tt  soring. 

8.  B.  Heigbs. 

Sept.  12.  Pomoh)giM. 

Now,  /rionds.  It  has  given  me  much  pleasure 
to  know  that  what  I  write  in  Gleanings  has 
Interested  ."omeiiody  at  the  great  head  of  our 
nation,  and  it  also  gives  me  more  pleasure  to 
know  that  an  expert  pomologlst  has  been  em- 
ployed by  tho  government  to  straighten  out  our 
varieties  of  beautiful  apples,  and  especially  to 
remedy,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  trouble  of  having 
several  names  for  the  same  apple,  and  several 
apples  for  the  same  name.  Just  now  I  believe 
I  should  pronounce  the  apple  in  ourdooryard 
Cocklin*s  Favorite— the  n>ost  luscious  and  re- 
freshing apple,  when  perfectly  ripe,  of  any 
thing  I  have  ever  got  hold  of  in  the  whole  ap- 
ple family.  If  you  want  the  Pomologlcal  De- 
partment at  Washington  to  set  you  straight  on 
the  names  of  the  apples  yot^  grow,  correspond 
with  them  as  above.  By  the  way,  our  readers 
may  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  new  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  about  335  kinds  of  apples, 
with  a  great  many  of  the  synonyms— that  is, 
the  different  names  for  the  same  varieties  of 
apples.  And4  by  the  way,  this  dictionary  cor- 
roborates what  Prof.  Helges  says;  namely,  that 
the  Queen  Anne  is  only  a  synonym  for  the 
Lowell.  

NOVP.LTIKS    IN    FRUITS,    ETC  .  PUT    OUT  BY  OUR 

ENTERPRISING  SEEDSMEN;   THAT  BKAU- 

TIFUL  NEW  PLUM.  THE  '*  SLOE.'* 

Friend  Root:— In  the  last  Gleanings  you  speak  of 
two  of  the  novelties  sent  out  by  the  seedsmen  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years— the  Rocky  Mountain  cher- 
ry and  high  bush  cranberry,  but  you  do  not  speak 
very  hiprhly  of  them.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  1  re- 
ported to  you  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  was 
not  fit  to  eat,  last  year,  but  was  in  hopes  that  It 
mifl'ht  be  better  on  other  soils  and  trees.  It  came 
well  recommended  from  the  West,  but  not  so  hig-lily 
as  to  give  one  the  Impression  that  It  would  take  the 
place  of  the  common  cherry;  but  some  seedsmen, 
without  any  conscience,  try  to  make  folks  believe 
it  will. 

The  tree  cranberry  belonirs  to,  or,  rather,  is  the 
orlgrlnal  form  of,  our  common  snowball-bush  (Vi- 
burnum opidus).  The  snowball  has  been  cultivated 
for  iis  flowers  until  everyone  knows  it:  but  the 
tree  cranberry,  or  hfgrh  bush  cranberry,  had  to  wait 
until  the  seedsmen  grot  hold  of  it  and  Introduced  it 
—certainly  not  a  very  hijrh  recommend.  It  may 
have  some  jcood  qualities,  but  1  am  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  compared  with  the 
ordinnry  cranberry. 

I  would  sugKcst  that  you  wait  until  cold  weather, 
when  the  frosts  may  improve  its  (lualities. 

I  think  if  you  look  into  the  matter  you  will  find 
that  the  experiment  stations  test  the  new  varieties 
of  fruit  an  fast  as  they  come  out.  or,  at  least,  the 
Ohio  station  does  But  the  trouble  is,  you  do  not 
give  them  time  enoujrh.  Your  tests  are  just  ns 
reliable;  and  I  have  noticed,  when  looking?  over 
your  gardens,  that  you  are  often  ahead  of  them. 

The  fruit  you  speak  of  seeing  at  Remson  Corners 
is  the  sloe,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  do  our 


wild  plums,  but  of  a  different  species.  Its  botani- 
cal name  is  Pruniia  spinosa^  while  the  wild  plum 
found  in  Ohio  Is  Pninus  Americana.  My  wife,  who 
has  known  the  sloe  since  she  was  a  httle  filrl,  s&js 
It  makes  the  best  of  preserves,  and  is  good  for 
drying. 

1  have  been  very  much  Interested  In  the  wiW 
plum  for  several  years,  and  this  year  1  saw  the 
orchard  in  bearing  set  out  on  the  State  University 
grounds:  and  such  loads  of  fruit  as  some  trees  were 
carrying  would  surprise  a  person.  The  fruit  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  ripens  from  July  to  October,  and 
ranges  from  a  golden  >  ellow  to  dark  red  in  color. 
The  trees  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  experiment 
station  at  Wooster  has  an  orchard  of  over  one  hun- 
dred varieties,  which  will  be  wortli  going  to  see 
when  It  comes  into  bearing.  My  brother  in  Granger 
has  quite  a  collection  of  young  trees. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  22.  E.  C  Grkeh. 

Thanks  for  your  suggestions,  friend  G.;  bat 
the  frost  can  not  improve  the  tree  cranberry, 
because  they  have  ripened  and  rotted  on  the 
bushes.  It  may  be  they  have  been  prematare- 
ly  early  thi^  season,  because  every  thing  else  is 
ahead  of  the  usual  time.  We  are  glad  of  your 
suggestion,  however,  and  will  wait  another 
year  before  deciding  that  they  are  absolute] j 
unfit  for  use  as  a  fruit.  Who  can  tell  us  more 
about  that  sloe  wild  plum?  and  where  can 
trees  be  purchased  ? 

THE  GAULT  KASPBERBT,  ETC. 

You  wonder  if  others  who  got  plants  of  yoa 
are  having  such  big  bunches  of  nice  large  rasp- 
berries. Yes,  you  ought  to  have  seen  how  full 
my  bushes  were  the  first  ripening.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  about  it  fs,  I  planted  one  row 
of  Cuthbert  by  the  side  of  the  Gault;  and  what 
do  you  think  Is  the  result?  Why,  they  have  the 
same  habit  of  giving  a  second  crop  of  the  nicest 
and  largest  Cuthbert  raspberries  I  ever  saw.  I 
shall  have  Cuthbert  raspberries  till  frost  makes 
an  end  of  them. 

The  Thoroughbred  potatoes  I  got  of  you  are 
about  as  nice  as  any  thing  can  be. 

Now  a  word  about  my  bees.  I  had  the  worst 
swarming- time  I  ever  saw.  Of  course.  I  man- 
aged so  they  did  not  all  cast  swarms.  On  some 
I  put  a  Simplicity  top  with  10  frames  on  top  of 
the  one-story  chaff  hive.  Those  did  not  swarm. 
I  had  only  about  21  that  did  swarm.  Well,! 
hived  64  swarms  ;  let  some  9  or  10  go  to  the  un- 
known, and  hived  back  whence  they  came  ool 
about  10  or  12. 

A  NOVEL  WAY  OF  SALTING  BEE8. 

I  salted  my  bees  well.  I  strewed  the  salt  all 
along  under  the  eaves  of  the  house.  The  bees 
licked  up  the  salt  water  like  sheep. 

John  Slaubaugh. 

Eglon,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  10, 1896. 


8ECONI>-rKOP   THOROUGHBRED    POTATOES. 

I  here  comply  with  your  request,  and  sendyoo 
my  report  of  theset'onfl  crop  of  Maule's  ThorouiH»- 
bred  potatoes  I  received  f mm  you  in  July  as  pre- 
mium. I  received  73  eyes  In  2  lbs.  I  duy  thejrrouiKl 
with  a  spade,  and  cultivated  by  hand.  The  soil  is 
prairie  loam,  well  fertilized  previously,  but  I  pot  no 
fertilizer  on  this  year.  Ten  hills  came  up  In  about 
two  weeks  after  planting;  and  from  plantiitgto 
date  32  out  of  53  hills  planted  have  come  up.  Tfte 
last  came  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  is  now 
about  3  inches  hiffh.  The  first  ten  hills  promise  a 
fair  yield;  and  if  the  frost  holds  off  until  Deceinl)er  • 
I  th'nk  the  rest  will  bear  potatoes,  asthey  areirrow- 
Inj?  vigorously.  1  do  not  writ©  this  to  find  fault, 
but  to  say  to  you  that,  if  the  first  crop  produces* 
second,  they  must  be  better  ripened  ^»efore  plant- 
ing:. John  E.  Tawnit. 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb.,  Oct.  8. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Prafticai  Farmer: 
I  trot  one  pound  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  fron 
Mr.  Root,  and  raised  over  a  bushel  of  tubers. 
Demorest,  Ga.  A.  M.  H. 
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GINSBMe. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  wondering  why 
we  received  so  many  inqalrles  in  regard  to  the 
root  ginseng.  Mr.  Calvert  suggests  that  the 
brokers  who  buy  up  beeswax  throughout  the 
country  are  also  In  the  habit  of  purchasing  this 
root  for  the  Chinese  trade;  and  as  we  handle 
beeswax  In  large  quantities  they  naturally  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  buy  the  ginseng  also. 
Jost  now  1  am  reminded  that  It  has  been  my 
Impression  for  some  time  that  there  was  a 
swindle  somewhere  connected  with  this  gin- 
seng business.  There  are  Items  going  about  the 
newspapers,  and  several  have  oeen  sent  here 
with  the  request  that  we  publish  them.    In  re- 

f:ard  to  growing  ginseng  for  the  market,  my 
mpresslon  Is  somebody  expects  to  make  a  lot 
of  money  by  selling  ^eed  or  may  be  roots,  I 
have  wondered  for  some  time  that  the  market 
continues  to  hold  out  at  such  prices  for  the 
root  If  the  Chinese  would  use  their  money  In- 
stead to  buy  the  cheap  corn  and  wheat  we  have 
on  our  shores  for  their  starving  multitudes.  It 
would  be  more  sensible  and  ChrUtlanllke.  Gin- 
seng is  hardly  recognized  as  a  medicine  In  our 
country.  The  Chinese  are  ransacking  the  earth 
In  search  of  it,  and  expending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  just  because  of  a  su- 
perstition of  their  own  In  regard  to  It. 


Special  Notices  la  the  Liae  of  Qardeaing,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


MAUIiB'S  THOROUGHBRED  POTATOES. 

Prices  of  potatoes  will  remain  as  ^ven  on  page 
729  of  our  previous  issue,  with  the  exception  of 
Maule's  Thoroughbred.  This  bus  been  advertised 
in  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  at  a  lower  price 
than  ours;  therefore  we  make  the  price  as  follows: 
H  peck,  «0  cts.;  peck,  $1.00;  'i  bushel.  $1.75;  bushel, 
13.00;  barrel  of  11  pocks,  17.00.  If  anybody  has  paid 
a  higher  prioe  this  fall,  if  he  will  mention  it  we  will 
give  him  the  proper  rebate.  On  the  White  Bliss 
Triumph  potato  I  think  I  grave  the  price  rather  too 
low.  I  am  told  that  it  can  not  be  bad  aujrwhere 
elt^  for  the  money  Our  second  size  Is  uU  ^nne,  and 
the  firsts  are  ^oing  rapidly  Thorough breds  will 
still  be  offered  as  premiums  for  suhscribingr.  One 
pound  will  be  presented  to  everybody  who  sends  us 
$1.00  for  Gleanings,  past,  present,  or  future;  and 
$1.00  worth  (one  peck)  will  be  griven  to  every  present 
subscriber  who  ge\B  us  a  new  name;  that  Is,  to 
every  present  suoscriber  who  gets  Ol.eamngs  In- 
troduced Into  some  home  or  locality  where  It  has 
not  been  goinfr  before,  and  who  sends  us  $1.00  for 
same.  The  premium  potatoes  are  fctven  with  the 
understandings  thai  the  recipient  pays  postagre  If 
wanted  by  mail.       

THE    WHITTy^KER    ONIONS  AND    WHITTARER   ONION- 
SETS. 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  of  the  sets,  but  have  a 
few  large  onions  left.  As  we  are  obllgred  to  buy  the 
sets  and  pay  a  larger  price,  we  can  not  furnish  any 
more  of  the  small  size  or  sets  at  less  than  18  cts.  a 
quart;  $1.25  per  peck,  or  $4.00  per  bushel.  We  can, 
however,  make  a  lower  price  on  the  largre  onions 
than  we  have  ever  offered;  namely.  10  cts.  per 
quart,  75  cts.  per  peck,  or  $2.50  per  bushel.  Please 
bear  in  mind,  friends,  that  these  and  the  multipliers 
do  not  make  sets  or  seed.  They  are  simply  largre 
onions  or  small  onions,  or  intermediate.  If  you 
plant  the  small  ones,  they  arrow  hi jr;  if  you  plant 
the  big"  ones  they  grrow  liitle.  They  jrrow  little  by 
bursting  apart  and  divldingr  into  u  lar^e  number  of 
small  ones.  1  presume  the  Whittaker  onions  will 
winter  safely  if  planted  any  time  before  the  grround 
freezes;  although  it  is  better  to  plant  them  soon 
enouffh  so  they  Ret  well  rooted  before  freezing: 
weather.  If  they  should  not  get  rtx)ted,  some  sort 
of  mulch  will  probably  be  needed.  1  can  not  tell 
Very  much  about  that  We  consider  them  very 
valuable  because  they  are  so  exce<'dlni?ly  hardy, 
make  great  large  nice  onions,  and  never  bother  by 
sending  up  a  seed-stalk. 


KDID  WORDS  FROl  OOB  CDSTOIERS. 


Dear  flro.  Boot;— Your  wheelrldes  no  doubt  are 
healthful  to  you ;  your  sermons  are  beneficial  to  me, 
and  I  hope  they  are  to  all  your  readers. 

Canova,  8.  D.,  Aug.  SO.  L.  R.  Hillman. 

Abouthalf  of  the  800  shipping-cases  you  sent  me 
are  now  made  up,  and  they're  beauties.  I  thank 
you  for  the  very  exact  workmanship  on  them. 

Marengo,  111.,  Sept.  31.  C.  C.  Miller. 

After  one  year's  trial  of  the  Crane  smoker  In  a 
large  apliry  I  find  it  the  best  one  I  have  got  hold  of. 
The  valves  and  bellows  proper  are  entirely  free 
from  creosote,  and  no  repairs  yet. 

Clinton,  Me.,  Sept  6.  John  Rkynolds. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  Gleanings 
greatly,  and  have  done  so  for  years— formerly  for 
the  sake  of  Its  bee-literature,  but  lately  mostly  for 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
and  his  righteousness.  Chas.  Wohlenbero. 

Hartshorn,  Ind.  Ter..  Sept.  23. 

We  never  have  a  season  a  complete  failure  here. 
Last  year  was  reckoned  a  bad  one,  yet  bee-keepers 
with  100  colonies  got  about  10,000  lbs.  extracted.  For 
all  that,  some  of  us  would  like  to  see  the  Home  of 
the  Honey-bee.  In  writing  to  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  last  week,  I  said  I  often  wished 
Burpee  &  Co.  and  A.  1.  Root  were  nearer  to  us.  May 
A.  I.  R.  be  long  spared  to  write  for  Gleanings. 

T.  M.  Hewitt. 

Lismore,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  July  6.  • 

Friend  Root:— The  strawberry-plants  arrived  in 
good  shape.  I  don't  think  I  shall  lose  10  plants  out 
of  300.  They  were  the  best  plants  I  ever  reoelved. 
Thanks  for  the  extra  ones. 

We  are  thinking  more  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  every 
year,  and  the  way  they  do  business.  We  think  it  Is 
simply  perfect;  in  fact,  you  are  getting  to  be  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  our  order 
for  every  thing  we  need  in  your  line. 

Thos.  Meters  &  Son. 

Carsonville,  Mich.,  Sept  1. 

The  200  strawberry-plants  came  all  right,  and  are 
doing  nicely.  I  do  not  expect  to  lose  more  than 
half  a  dozen  in  spite  of  the  dry  spell.  I  planted 
them  by  lantern  light  the  same  night  thej'  came. 

Richmond,  Ky.  J.  Louis  Schleqel. 

[There,  friends,  here  Is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  very  much  better  to  put  out  any  kind  of 
plant  in  the  evening  than  In  the  morning.  They 
get  a  little  bit  of  start  over  night.  Our  friend,  rec- 
ognizing this,  carae  out  with  a  lantern  rather  than 
hold  the  plants  over  24  hours  to  wait  for  another 
evening.  Th's  makes  a  vast  difference  betwe«^n 
letting  the  plants  lie  three  or  four  days,  and  may 
be  a  week,  because  some  other  business  is  on  hand 
or  something  of  that  sort.] 

Your  travel  on  the  wheel  from  New  Philadelphia 
to  Newcomerstown  was  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was 
bom  about  half  way  between  said  towns.  In  an  early 
day  when  the  wolves  could  be  heard  to  howl,  and 
the  deer  could  be  seen  to  trot  around  up  the  south 
branch  of  Fry's  Creek,  in  Clay  Township.  2  miles 
from  Lock  No.  17,  and  4  miles  from  Port  Washing- 
ton. I  have  been  in  that  town  scores  of  times:  and 
to  see  peaches  at  10  cts.  a  bushel  calls  to  mind  when 
they  could  scarcely  be  sold  or  even  given  away  fand 
here  $.'J.(J0  or  *4  00  a  bus'iel)— a  very  big  change  there 
since  the  fall  of  1831,  when  I  first  .squealed. 

Limerick,  III.,  Aug.  24.  E.  Pickcp. 

OLD  HVMN8— SHALL  WK   NOT   KEEP  GREKN  THE  MEM- 
ttnv   OK  THEM? 

Mr.  Rnot:—\  specimen  copy  of  Gleanings  has 
been  sent  to  me.    It  is  dated  March  15.  1S96,  and  on 

? age  235  a  writer  (whom  I  take  to  be  yourself )  quotes 
our  lines  of  u  hymn,  saying  that  he  has  not  yet 
found  the  book  containing  it  One  verse,  as  1  recol- 
lect it,  runs: 

There  is  no  name  so  sweet  on  earth. 

No  name  so  dear  in  heaven; 
The  name  before  his  wondrous  birth 

To  Christ  the  Savior  given.      r\r\r\]r> 
We  love  to  sing  around  our  Klnfe/W«pi  Iv^ 
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I  have  contended  for  yean  that  the  singing  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  servioe— not  singing 
by  a  hired  quartette,  but  good  oongregational  bIdt^ 
ing.  1  have  been  in  cow-oamps  on  the  frontier  •  )f 
Texas,  where  swearing  ana  vile  language  were 
almost  all  one  would  hear,  when  suddenly  one  of 
the  boys  would  break  out  In  some  old  hymn,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  camp  would  Join  in.  It  was 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  but  those  few  minutes  may 
hare  kept  the  knowledge  of  Christ  green  in  their 
hearts.  Sermons  and  prayers  had  been  forgotten, 
but  they  could  not  forget  the  old  hymna 

Hotchkiss,  Col.,  Sept.  £7.      Hamilton  L.  Jamss. 

[Dear  brother,  quite  a  number  have  told  me  where 
this  beautiful  hymn  coold  be  foand;  and  one  writer 
was  so  kind  as  to  tear  the  leaf  out  of  bis  book  and 
send  it  to  me.  I  most  heartily  Indorse  every  word 
you  have  said  in  regard  to  the  value  of  singing. 
Let  us  all  do  our  part  to  keep  it  going,  and  to  be 
sure  that  the  refreshing  and  reviving  power  of  the 
words  and  music  Is  not  forgotten  or  forsaken.] 

A  KIND  WORD   FROM  A  12-VlBAR-OliD  ROOTLKT. 

On  page  090  of  our  issue  for  Sept.  16 1  mentioned 
that  Miss  Ellen  Fenn,  12  years  old,  fed  the  planter 
so  there  was  not  a  miss  in  that  whole  18-acre  field 
of  potatoes.  It  seems,  however.  I  did  not  give  her 
full  credit  after  alL    See  the  following: 

Cousin  Amos:— You  made  a  mistake  about  our 
potato-planter.  It  Is  not  the  latest  improved.  It 
does  not  put  any  of  the  potatoes  in  the  cups.  I  had 
to  put  all  the  pieces  of  potatoes  in  the  cups  myself, 
which  was  lively  work.    Prom  a  loving  Rootlet, 

Tallmadge,  C,  Sept.  29.  .'hBllbn  W.  Pbnh. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  received  the 
following  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  potato- 
planter: 

Mr.  Root:— Since  the  cut  was  made  which  you 
used,  we  have  made  an  important  improvement  by 
which  from  60  to  9.5  per  cent  of  the  seed  Is  fed  auto- 
matically, the  boy  or  girl  correcting  Its  work,  put- 
ting in  the  misses  and  taking  out  the  doubles. 

Grenloch,  N.  J.,  Oot  12.  Batsman  Mfo.  Co. 


THE  "8I/OE"  WILD  PLUM. 

This  IS  doubtless  the  same  as  the  one  that  grows 
here  wild  in  the  woods,  on  low  branching  trees  6  to 
8  feet  high.  Negroes  peddle  the  fruit  about  town 
every  summer,  at  5  cts.  a  quart.  It  makes  splendid 
Jelly,  preserves,  or  plos.  and,  when  dead  ripe,  can 
.  be  eaten  out  of  hand,  though  rather  tart.  The  name 
here  is  spelled  nhte. 

Your  Inst.  Home  talk  touched  me  in  a  tender  spot, 
as  quite  likely  it  did  many  others.     S.  F.  Herman. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  ,  Sept.  26. 

I  have  taken  Gleanings  a  number  of  years,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  should  very  much  miss  it  if  it 
should  be  stooped.  I  think  your  talks  through  it 
are  worth  all  the  paper  costs.  A.  G.  Coon. 

Boulder,  CoL,  Sept.  27. 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  Home 
Papers.  Their  intlucnoe  was  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  brought  me  into  a  better  11  fe.    I  am  iky- 


Oct.  15, 
Fancy  buck- 


ing to  live  a  practical  Christian  life. 
KingsviUe,  O.,  Oct.  6. 


O.  8.  Buoar. 


HONEY  MARKET. 

While  considerable  honey  is^'movlng,  the  prices 
realized  are  below  any  former  year.  Considering 
the  good  crop  and  the  low  prices  on  all  commodities, 
prices  of  honey  are  no  lower  tha^yre  might  expect. 
We  have  received  an  order  for  a  ton  of  extracted 
honey  from  Sweden.  We  believe  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent prices,  we  might  find  h  market  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  honey  abroad.  We  offer  choice  new  extract- 
ed in  80-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  7c  per  lb. ;  last  year's 
honey,  equally  good,  at  6c,  as  it  stands  candied,  or 
64  lliiueded. 

Fancy  white  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections.  24-lb. 
cases.  In  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  over,  14c  per  lb.;  200-lb. 


lotsatlBc    No.  1  white,  leper  lb.  lees, 
wheat,  8c  per  lb.  less. 

BBEBWAX  WANTED. 

While  we  have  a  fairly  good  stock  of  beeswax,  jre 
are  always  anxious  for  more.  The  increailvg  {ftp- 
ularlty  of  the  Weed  new-prObess  foundaUcMi  helps 
us  to  use  more  of  it.    We  are  paying  2S  cents  t^ 

Sound  casli,  26  in  trade,  for  average  wax  deliveted. 
in  goods  taken  in  trade  for  next  season's  use  we 
allow  also  the  earlj-order  discount.  If  you  have 
any  wax  to  dispose  of,  send  it  on  to  us.  If  you  knov 
of  any  lots  seeking  a,market  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  direct  it  this  way. 

BEB-fiUPPLIKS   EXCBANGBD  FOB  HONET. 

The  honey  market  is  active,  and  a  great  deal  of 
very  nice  honey  is  being  moved.  We  are  finding  aa 
outlet  lor  quite  a  little,  and  shall  be  glad  to  secure 
more  in  exonange  for  suppllea  If  you  have  any  to 
exchange,  give  us  a  description  of  what  you  have  to 
offer,  how  put  u  p,  and  what  quantity.  If  extracted, 
mail  a  sample,  and  state  the  price  yon  wish  to  real- 
ise. If  we  can  not  pay  your  price  we  wlU  tellyoo 
what  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  such  honey  as  you 
offer  us. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

Burpee's  Bxtra  Barly  and  Carman  No.  1  are  both 
sold  out.  We  have  just  received  several  hundied 
bushels  of  the  Freemans  grown  by  T.  B.  Terry;  and 
as  we  have  often  said  before,  if  you  want  the  finest 
eating  potato  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
market  you  can  not  do  better  than  to  get  tlie  Free- 
mans grown  by  Mr.  Terry.  They  are  goodiiied. 
nice,  and  smooth.  At  the  prices  we  offer  them  th^ 
are  reasonable,  even  for  an  eating  potato,  provid- 
ing you  want  the  very  best  to  be  had. 

We  have  Just  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  nlee 
Early  Chios,  entirely  free  from  scab.  Price  26  cts. 
a  peck;  40  cts.  per  H  bushel:  75  cts.  per  bushel:  OlOO 
perbarrel  THB  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medloa,  O. 

Tht  Ntw  Otrntil  Snoktr. 


II lo^"  vucr  VuiAl^  ^^^  thoee  irho  want  a 
JU8T  TItll  TIllPIWi  flntclass  smoker  at 
a  medium  price.  Size  of  cup,  8)i  Inches;  curved 
nozzle,  hinged  so  as  to  swing  back ;  legs  of  maUeabte 
Iron,  secured  by  bolts.  The  blast  Is  the  well-known 
Cornell  principle.  Weight  of  smoker,  only  3D 
ounces.  Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers  says 
of  it: 

The  Oornell  smoker  U  a  D&ady  with  a  biff  D.  1  hare  ^mb  a»^ 
Injr  It  to-day  on  Uie  croMect  colony  of  beea  I  erer  sav.  I  ttdak 
I^nld  drlre  a  baUdug  with  it.  8.  R.  Arsrot- 

Amltyvllle,  N.  Y..  O^  U. 

Price  $1.10,  postpaid,  or  36c  if  sent  by  express 
or  freight  with  other  goods. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
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Devoted  to  Bees,  Hooey,  and  Home  Interests. 


The  A 


Published  Semi-monthly  Dy 
1.  Root  Co.,    -     -    Medina,  Ohio. 


.  L  ROOT.  Editor  of  the  Uome  and  Oardeolnff  Departments. 

K.  K.  SOOT,  Editor  of  the  Apicultural  Department*. 

J.  T.  CALVSRT.  BosineM  Manaffer. 


Terms.  tl.OU  per  annum:  two  years,  11.80;  three 
years.  IK.6U;  Ave  years.  18.76,  in  advance:  or  two 
copies  to  one  address,  91.8U;  three  copies,  S2.50;  five 
copies,  93.75.  The  lerms  apply  to  the  United  States, 
Canada, and  Mexica  To aUother  countries 48 cents 
per  year  exa*a  lur  postaere. 

Discontiniuuices.  The  Journal  is  sent  until  orders 
are  revXJivod  lur  ils  discontinuance.  We  givd  notice 
Just  before  tue  subscription  expires,  and  further 
notice  if  thQ  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscriber 
wiiose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  Journal 
discontiuuod«  will  piesise  drop  us  a  curd  at  once; 
otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his  Jour- 
nal continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  oue 
who  does  not  like  this  plan  may  have  his  Journal 
stoppijd  af  lor  the  time  paid  for,  by  making  this  re- 
quest when  ordering. 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  dltfercut  postofflces,  VO  cents  c$ach :  or  to  the  same 
postofflce,  76  cents  each,  providing  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  than  tUM  each,  nor  adver- 
tised for  loss  than  tl.00.  In  other  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who.  by  personal  soliciution.  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  his  own  locality,  may  retain  26  cents  for 
every  name  taken  for  ILOO;  bi  at  least  half  the 
names  sj  secured  must  be  ne'  and  cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  sen  no  receipt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  chang  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  sliows  vou  that  the .  oney  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  th**^''  "''  —  weeiss  be- 
fore the  date  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  floney.  You  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  ur  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
available,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  Is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  monev.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft, 
if  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Kofit 
Co.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  ba^^ 
to  you. 

Our  Responsibility .  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  wiU  be  furnished  on 
application. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out. 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  cave  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  I.  KooT.  with  large  ad- 
ditions by  B.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  800  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  by 
mall,  $1 .25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  w  11  club  It  with  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  lor  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List. 

We  will  sep.d  OLKANinros  with— 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weeldy .<tLO0)  IL1I 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  monthly (LOO)  Lll 

American  Bee-Keeper ,  monthly <  .80)  Lfl 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  monthly (LOO)  LH 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly ( .60)  L4fl 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly (UO)  &08 

All  of  the  above  Journals 8^00 

American  Agriculturist,  weeldy (ILOO)  ILN 

American  Gardening,  weekly (LOO)  LIS 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)  LTD 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (LOO)  Ltt 

Farm  Journal,  monthly (.60)  LN 

Agricultural  Epitomist,  monthly ( .60)  IJO 

Sdentiflc  Americau,  weekly (8.00)  a» 

Ol*'"'-^ -rr-chiT (LOO)   L7I 

M  -  !,  wi'ckly  ,.. (1.00)  LW 

NiLihuitii  MrK-kinuiiJti!''^u-men weekly (LfiO)  tJJ 

CJtntiJtry  Gieiuk'EEiHii,  wetikiy (8JiO)  8.W 

L«L'1E^^»  Uomti  Jumiiiil,  n)Outiiiy (LOO)  LTI 

Surj.l;jv-ScijtN.)lTinu.s  weekly.. (L60)   Li5 

Tl,r^,,,JdruHuk',  WLLkb C2.00I  tg 

DniifjuiTi' iiml  Fsi ri j i  JuumaU  monthly (LOO)  L» 

Fbii.'i,Ts'Mu[ji]ilv  (LOO)  1.5 

M;,ik,  1  <;:it.Jrii  aiiiJ  Truckor.  monthly....  ( .60)  lA 

Ti.    M-uflu-s  ^^^.iM.  Tt.LArithly. (.60)    L» 

At  onthly (.60)   L» 

Po.-.ii>  iui>ict^  ii*oiiLiii> (  J6)   Lll 

[AlHJve  rates  include  aU  pokage  in  U.  8.  and  Canada.] 
Hebblewhite  &  Go.,  George  St.,  Sidney.  New 
South  Wales,  H:  L.  Jones,  (^oodna,  Queenshuid,  and 
T.  L.  (Chambers,  Melbourne,  Austrafla,  will  reoeiTe 
subscriptions  for  Glbaminos  at  6  ehilllngB,  posQiaid, 
per  annum. 


HoneyLabels 


Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application. 


Circulars  and 

Catalogs  for 

Bee-keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties.  Having,  as  we  do.  the 
best  of 

Printiof  Facilities, 
SkiUed  Worknen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  outs  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  fbr  oar 
prices  and  samples,  free  00 
applloation. 


The  A.  i.  Root  Co.,  Medina.  (Nrio. 
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About  half  of  the  wild  bees  have  drones 
with  stings,  and  some  of  the  wild  bees  are  only 
^  of  an  inch  in  length.  So  Prof.  Bruner  told  us 
at  Lincoln. 

I  INDORSE  every  word  A.  I.  Root  says  about 
the  way  we  outsiders  were  treated  at  Lincoln. 
It  was  no  second-class  fare  we  had,  but  Just  the 
bestof  every  thing. 

A.  I.  Boot  never  visited  a  single  cabbage  or 
turnip  patch  while  at  Lincoln,  unless  he  did  it 
before  the  rest  of  us  were  up  in  the  morning. 
[That  is  true,  and  it  is  something  remarkable. 
—Ed.] 

I  woNDSB  if  some  of  the  old  hankering  for 
strong  drink  doesn't  yet  remain  with  A.  I.  Root. 
At  any  rate  he  inquired  of  me  if  there  was  any 
saloon  connected  with  the  Lindell  Hotel,  where 
we  stopped.    And  neither  of  us  could  find  any. 

If  paraffins  is  left  untouched  by  bees,  why 
not  apply  a  coating  of  it  to  ends  of  top- bars  and 
other  points  we  don't  want  glued?  [Pm  not  sure 
but  that  paraffine  at  the  edges  of  brood-frames 
that  come  in  contact  with  each  other  might  be 
a  great  help.— Ed.] 

Stray  Straws  in  last  Olbanings  are  not  as 
good  as  usual.  They  never  are  when  the  editor 
is  at  Lincoln.  If  he  thinks  it's  fair  for  me  to 
write  Straws  without  footnotes,  some  of  these 
days  I'll  let  him  write  a  full  set  of  footnotes 
without  Straws,  and  see  how  he'll  like  that. 

Nebraska  bee-keepers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  two  such  aids  as  Prof.  Bruner, 
the  entomologist,  and  Prof.  Bessey,  the  bota- 
nist. Besides  being  able  they're  good.  I  just 
fell  in  love  with  both  of  them.  [I  would  go  a 
little  further,  and  say  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
aids  as  Profs.  Bruner  and  Bessey.— Ed.] 

Sweet  clover.  Mrs.  L.  E.  R.  Lambrigger 
says  in  Nebraska  Farmer,  '*  For  honey  purposes 
we  should  prefer  one  acre  of  the  yellow  to  four 


of  the  white,  while  for  hay  and  pasture  one 
aero  of  the  yellow  is  preferred  to  a  dozen  of  the 
white."  Now,  who  can  tell  us  more  about  this? 
T  always  supposed  the  yellow  was  inferior,  and 
have  never  seen  but  a  few  stalks  of  it. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  says  honey  will  re- 
main liquid  longer  at  65**  to  75"*  than  at  a  high- 
er temperature.  I  wonder  if  that's  correct; 
and  if  so,  why?  [We  in  this  country  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  temperature  of 
from  70  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  is  more  favorable  to 
keeping  honey  liquid  than  a  lower  temperature. 
Possibly  English  honey  is  a  little  different  from 
that  produced  in  this  country.— Ed.] 

Let  me  tell  F.  Greiner  (see  page  740)  that  I 
learned  bees  would  forage  at  5  days  old  much 
in  the  same  way  he  did— that  is,  by  actually 
seeing  them  at  it.  I  did  it  for  the  entirely  safe 
introduction  of  a  costly  queen,  putting  in  the 
hive  no  bee  out  of  the  cell  but  the  queen.  And 
when  I  saw  bees  only  5  days  old  carrying  in 
pollen,  it  would  be  hard  for  Herr  Vogel  to  rea- 
son me  into  the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  till 
13  days  later. 

Brother  A.  I.,  please  don't  run  that  microbe 
theory  into  the  ground.  At  least,  don't  insist 
that  all  stomachs  must  be  governed  by  Medina 
rules.  I  can  go  out  this  minute  and  find  an 
apple  on  the  ground  under  a  snow- tree,  mellow 
and  delicious  beyond  any  thing  I  can  find  on 
the  tree,  and  I  can  eat  double  as  many  of  those 
on  the  ground  without  hurting  me.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  kind.  I  shouldn't  like  to  eat  a 
Baldwin  or  a  Spitzenberger  right  off  the  tree. 

The  hush -up  policy  seems  to  be  going  out 
of  date.  Years  ago  there  would  have  been  a 
vague  hint  that "  certain  parties  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  might  well  be  investigated  before 
being  entrusted  with  large  consignments.'* 
Now  Oeo.  T.  Wheadon  <&  Co.,  and  other  names, 
are  given  in  very  plain  English,  with  not  only 
the  city  but  the  street  and  number.  That's 
right.  When  a  man  goes  crooked,  whether  in 
or  out  of  our  own  ranks,  and  it's  known  that  he 
is  deliberately  bad,  and  intends  to  remain  so, 
the  general  good  demands  tfiat^hls  name  be 
glyen.  Digitized  by  VjOL: 
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DooLTTTLB  8ay8  1d  American  Bee  Journal, 
that  In  mailing  a  queen  for  a  three-days*  trip  of 
600  or  800  miles,  or  for  any  shorter  trip,  he  al- 
lows an  escort  of  8  workers  in  July  and  August, 
and  11  workers  in  June  or  September.  For  a 
longer  trip  a  larger  cage  with  13  bees  in  July  or 
August,  and  14  to  20  in  June  or  September. 
For  colder  months  30  to  40  bees.  That  tallies 
pretty  well  with  the  escort  of  35  from  Italy, 
mentioned  on  page  758. 

Possibly  Mr.  Danzenbaker  is  right,  p.  756, 
that  "the  bees  have  to  stop  to  gather  and 
chink  In  propolis  "  before  commencing  to  store 
honey  in  the  supers;  but  I'm  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  my  bees  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Eiarly  in  the  season  they  do  very  little  propo- 
lizing,  chink  or^no  chink;  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son they  plaster  bee-glue  everywhere,  even  af- 
ter every  thing  is  sealed  air-tight.  [I  was  of 
the  opinion  myself  that  Mr.  Danzenbaker  was 
not  entirely  correct;  for  you  notice  I  based  the 
statement  entirely  on  his  authority.— Ed.] 

That  fatal  stinging  case  on  p.  754— isn't 
there  some  misprint  or  some  mistake  about  it  ? 
Did  the  bees  volunteer  an  attack  upon  a  horse 
picketed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  their 
hive?  [I  believe  there  Is  no  mistake,  doctor. 
In  some  cases,  when  bees  are  allowed  to  get 
fearfully  enraged  they  will  go  a  long  distance 
to  sting  something  or  somebody.  I  remember 
once  when  the  bees  got  to  robbing  very  badly 
in  our  own  yard  (sorry  to  confess  it),  and  I  af- 
terward heard  that  some  people  in  our  portion 
of  the  town  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
apiary  had  been  stung.— Ed.] 

**  Feeding  by  pouring  syrup  on  the  bottom- 
board  .  .  .  with  fast  bottoms  .  .  .  may 
do  very  well,"  says  the  editor,  p.  743.  I  think 
not.  I  practiced  just  ttiat  thing  on  a  large 
scale,  and  liked  it  till  I  found  too  many  dead 
bees  as  a  consequence.  But  you  must  watch 
closely  or  you'll  never  notice  it.  [I  can  readily 
believe,  doctor,  you  are  right.  In  feeders  where 
a  large  surface  of  syrup  Is  exposed,  as  It  would 
be  In  case  o^  the  bottom- board  or  bottom  of  the 
hive,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  some  bees 
drowned.  They  get  Into  the  syrup  and  swim 
around  a  distance,  and  give  up  and  did.  It  is 
far  safer,  I  believe,  to  use  regular  feeders.  The 
Boardman  or  the  Miller  Is  much  preferred  by 
us.— Ed.] 

Rbpebrino,  Mr.  Editor,  to  your  last  Remark, 
p.  748, 1  think  the  splints  do  more  than  to  pre- 
vent sagging,  and  Pm  not  so  sure  that  a  filled 
comb  will  stay  In  the  frame  any  more  solidly 
with  wire  than  with  splints.  As  to  hauling  to 
out-apiaries,  I  wouldn't  think  of  using  full 
sheets  of  foundation  without  having  them  more 
or  less  fastened  at  all  four  sides  with  melted 
wax,  whether  wire  or  splints  were  used,  so  they 
could  be  safely  hauled  in  either  case.  [But  the 
splints,  doctor,  do  not  of  themselves  hold  the 


foundation  independent  of  any  fastening  to  the 
inside  edges  of  the  frames.  The  wires,  inas- 
much as  they  are  strung  to  the  frame  itself,  and 
imbedded  in  the  wax,  hold  the  foundation  in 
place.  When  we  use  full  sheets  we  never  think 
of  ;uslng  any  melted  wax  or  of  making  any 
other  attachment  than  the  wires  atTord  except 
to  the  top-bars;  and  if  we  were  !u8ing  perpen- 
dicular wiring  we  would  not  use^evenithat— 
Ed.1 

Dr.  E.  Gallup  says  Mn  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal that  he  introduces  queens  with  atobacco 
smoke  morning  or  evening  when  all  the  bees 
are  at  home.  If  done  through  the  day,  some 
bee  that  was  out  and  escaped  the  smoke  will 
kill  the  queen.c[We  Introduce  queens  right 
along  in  our  apiary,  without  tobacco  smoke.  We 
simply  use  the  Miller  introducing- cage;  and  if 
we  make  sure  the  colony  Is  queenless  we  seldom 
If  ever  have  any  failure.  The  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  or  introdnc- 
Ing  should  be  condemned,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  beginners.  A  colony  that  has  been 
drugged  is  ten  times  more  liable  to  be  robbed, 
and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  tobacco  does  In 
a  measure  do  injury.  The  only  time  we  ever 
use  it  is  daring  the  days  of  our  county  fair, 
when  we  desire  to  keep  the  bees  at  home  away 
from  the  candy  stands;  and  after  having  drug- 
ged the  bees  with  tobacco  for  this  purpose  dor 
ing  the  holding  of  three  or  four  different  fairs 
I  am  coming  to  believe  that  we  were  doing  no 
little  damage.  The  weed  is  a  poison  at  best— 
Ed.] 

Suppose  a  colony  is  unqueened,  how  long  be- 
fore a  successor  begins  to  lay?  Answers  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  make  the  time  vary 
from  16  to  40  days,  most  of  the  answers  center- 
ing somewhere  about  three  weeks.  The  dis- 
crepancies in  the  replies  make  it  seem  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  repliers  have  ever  made 
careful  observations  on  the  point.  [Even  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  and  conditions  un- 
der which  a  colony  may  be  queenless,  and 
whether  or  not  the  apiarist  or  the  owner  of  the 
bees  assists  them,  the  range  of  answers  as  given 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  Is  a  little  wide. 
If  the  apiarist  gives  a  queenless  colony  a  cell 
ready  to  hatch  within  a  day,  there  may  be  a 
laying  queen,  if  all  goes  well,  in  about  ten  days 
or  less.  In  my  early  experiments  In  queen- 
rearing,  carefully  comparing  a  number  of  col- 
onies, I  found  that  young  queens  were  fertilized 
in  from  four  to  seven  days  from  date  of  hatch- 
ing. These  intervals  of  time  were  taken  by 
giving  newly  hatched  queens  to  colonies,  and 
then  watching  closely  to  see  when  they  came  In 
with  a  drone  appendage.  In  from  two  to  three 
days  after  the  queen  thus  came  in  she  would  be 
laying.  This  would  make  It,  when  a  newly 
hatched  vlrgiu  queen  is  supplied,  6  or  10  days 
from  the  time  of  dequeening  to  the  time  the 
new  queen  mother  was  doing  service.   Bnt  I 
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presume  the  QDeatfon  is  based  on  the  assnmp- 
tion  that  the  colony  really  depends  upon  Its 
own  efforts.  Well,  then,  the  bees  might  select 
a  larva  four  days  old,  and  build  a  cell  around 
it.  This  would  leave  about  twelve  days  for  the 
young  queen  to  hatch;  say  six  days  more  to  be 
fertilized,  and  two  days  more  for  her  to  be  lay- 
ing, or,  in  all,  about  20  days  before  there  would 
be  a  laying  queen.  If  the  bees  reared  a  cell 
from  an  egg,  the  young  queen  would  hatch  in 
about  16  days.  Adding  8  days  more  for  egg- 
laying,  there  will  be  24  days.  The  answer 
as  to  ihe  time  a  colony  may  be  actually  out  of 
a  laying  queen,  from  date  of  dequeening  to  the 
laying  of  a  new  one  reared  by  the  bees  alone,  I 
should  say  would  be  from  about  20  to  30  days.— 
Ed.] 


THE  BES-KSBPEB8'  BXCHANOB. 


SOME    OF  THE    OBSTACLES    THAT    HAVE    BEEN 
MET  IN  A  LOCAL  EXCHANGE. 

By  a  A.  Hatch. 

While  some  are  urging  the  organization  of  a 
national  bee-keepers*  exchange  to  control  the 
honey  market,  lessen  cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  one 
in  actual  existence,  covering  but  a  small  part  of 
oar  national  territory.  The  Bee-keepers*  Asso- 
ciation of  Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz.,  is  such  a  one.  It 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  n timber 
of  years,  and  at  one  time  had  quite  a  large 
membership;  but  at  present  the  number  is  re- 
duced by  about  a  half,  who  have  withdrawn 
and  started  another  society.  It  is  a  s'ock  com- 
pany, and  the  original  shares  sold  for  $2.50,  but 
now  they  cost  $5.00.  The  owning  of  a  share 
makes  the  owner  a  member,  and  entitles  him  or 
her  to  one  vote  in  the  business  of  the  society. 

The  officers  are  the  usual  ones  for  any  associ- 
ation—president, secretary,  etc.  The  secretary 
Is  the  business  manager,  assisted  by  a  board  of 
directors,  of  which  the  president  Is  an  ex-officio 
member.  The  secretary  only  got^  pay  for  his 
services.  His  salary  is  fixed  at  $100  per  year, 
and  necessary  expenses  —  telegrams,  stationery, 
postage,  etc.  He  attends  to  the  buying  of  sup- 
plies, and  selling  and  shipping  of  honey.  He 
can  not  buy  nor  sell  except  by  consent  of  the  di- 
rectors. In  selling,  each  member  Is  independ- 
ent; 1.  e.,  he  is  not  by  his  membership  bound  to 
sell  through  the  society,  but  can  ship  and  sell 
his  own  crop  if  he  so  chooses,  which  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  organization;  for,  while  one 
half  of  the  members  might  agree  to  sell  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  the  other  half  might  object  and  thus 
defeat  the  wishes  of  the  other,  not  so  much  by 
voting  against  the  measure  as  by  putting  their 


honey  in  the  same  market  to  compete  with  the 
associated  product.  Or  the  dissenting  ones  may 
sell  to  the  same  parties,  and  sometimes  defeat 
the  early  shipment  of  the  society's  honey.  This 
was  done  in  the  Maricopa  association  this  very 
year,  the  buyer  of  the  association  honey  being 
compelled,  to  avoid  competition,  to  buy  a  dis- 
senting bee-keeper's  honey,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  associated  honey,  as  that  was  held  back 
from  market  until  the  other  was  out  of  the  way. 
The  way  to  avoid  these  troubles  would  be  to 
bind  each  member  to  sell  through  the  associa- 
tion when  a  majority  so  votes. 

The  secretary  also  decides  how  many  cans  of 
a  carload  belong  to  each  person,  and  the  bee- 
keeper is  supposed  to  be  under  obligation  to 
take  that  number  or  get  some  one  else  to  take 
them  if  he  does  not  use  them.  His  duties  also 
require  him  to  Inspect  honey  offered  for  ship- 
ment, and  to  see  to  the  weighing  and  loading  of 
the  same  when  delivered  at  the  home  depot. 

The  expenses  of  the  Exchange  are  met  by  a 
tax  of  4  cts.  per  case  of  cans,  whether  coming 
into  the  association  as  empty  cans  or  going  out 
as  filled  with  honey.  If  a  member  gets  his  cans 
through  the  society,  and  then  sells  the  same 
way  when  filled  with  honey,  he  has  to  pay  8  cts. 
per  case.  This  would  seem  to  be  as  equitable  a 
plan  for  raising  funds  as  could  be  devised;  but 
it  is  open  to  serious  objections,  giving  the  small 
bee-man  an  undue  advantage  over  the  large 
producer.  The  member  with  only  10  colonies 
has  as  much  voice  in  disposing  of  the  fund  so 
raised  as  the  one  who  has  600  colonies.  This  in 
a  measure  might  be  overcome  by  giving  mem- 
bers votes  according  to  the  number  of  colonies 
on  hand  in  the  spring,  or  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  honey  shipped  the  year  before. 

The  unit  rule  of  voting  also  makes  trouble  in 
another  way.  Suppose  a  meeting  is  called  to 
determine  as  to  sending  for  a  carload  of  honey - 
cans.  Mr.  A  may  have  500  colonies  of  bees,  and 
all  the  cans  he  wants;  but  Mr.  B,  with  25  colo- 
nies, votes  to  send  for  a  car,  as  he  Is  out  of  cans. 
His  part  of  the  carload  might  be  13  cases,  cost- 
ing $10.00.  while  Mr.  A's  share  at  the  same  rate 
would  be  about  250  cases,  costing  over  $200.00, 
which  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for,  getting  some- 
thing he  does  not  need  and  is  compelled  to  carry 
over  to  the  next  year,  only,  perhaps,  to  bo  met 
by  the  same  difficulty. 

The  Maricopa  association  confines  its  work  to 
buying  cans  and  selling  the  product  of  Its  mem- 
bers, although  there  are  members  who  do  not 
sell  through  it.  The  hives  and  frames  are  so 
various  among  the  bee-keepers  that  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  supply  them. 

I  hope  those  who  are  about  to  organize  bee- 
keepers' exchanges  may  find  some  helpful  sug- 
gestions In  this  article,  and  profit  by  a  Wiscon- 
sin man's  experience  with  an  Arizona  honey 
and  bee-keepers' association.  ^-^  , 

Pasadena,  Cal.        Digitized  by  CnOOglC 
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THB  0ABU8  CLOSSD-EITD-FKAICB  HIVE, 

AOAnr. 


THB  COMPARATIVH  ADVAirTAOES    OF    CL08ED- 
BND  STAKDINe  AND  LOOSE  HANGING  FRAMES. 


By  E.  H.  GaZntf. 


In  Gleanings  for  Oct.  1, 1896,  p.  709,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  in  answer  to  H.  P.  Joslln*8  qaeries  con- 
cerning my  hive,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  A 
holes  in  the  end-bars,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  insert  or  withdraw  the  bolts.  When  I 
wrote  the  article  that  appeared  March  1, 1896, 1 
had  been  using  frames  with  ^  holes;  and  as  the 
bolts  had  more  room  than  I  thought  was  neces- 
sary I  was  thinking  that  ^  holes  would  be  big 
enough.  I  found,  however,  that  in  practice  A 
holes  are  just  a  trifle  small,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  have  the  holes  a  little  too  large  than  too 
small,  and  have  continued  to  make  them  %,  I 
can  assure  Dr.  Miller  that,  with  ^  holes,  there 
is  no  trouble  whatever  in  inserting  or  with- 
drawing the  rods. 

Now  in  regard  to  standing  frames  not  han- 
dling as  well  as  hanging  frames,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  trouble  does  not  exist  in  the  frames 
themselves,  but  is  located  in  the  person's  mind. 
Very  often  all  of  us,  and  on  many  subjects, 
make  up  our  minds  that  a  certain  thing  or  a 
certain  way  of  doing  a  thing  to  accomplish  a 
desired  result  is  too  much  trouble,  or  that  it  is 
no  good  anyhow.  We  are  really  not  willing  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial :  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it 
islvery  certain  that  our  report  will  be  unfavora- 
ble, for  the  very  reason  that  we  were  not  the 
proper  person  to  give  the  thing  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial.  I  can  handle  the  standing  frame 
as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  the  hanging  frame, 
and  I  can  handle  the  standing  frame  with  more 
satisfaction  than  the  hanging  frame;  for  in 
handling  it  I  can  see  just  what  I  am  doing,  and 
that  is  not  the  case  with  the  hanging  frame ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  the  fra^ies  as  much  as  some  do. 

In  regard  to  reversing  hives  to  obtain  better 
results,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  advocated  by  a 
great  many  bee-keepers.  It  is  possible  that,  by 
reversing,  we  can  have  the  honey  carried  from 
the  brood-nest  to  the  super,  and  have  more 
brood  in  the  brood-nest,  which,  if  it  works  well 
in  practice,  would  be  an  advantage.  I  can  not 
speak  from  experience,  as  I  have  never  prac- 
ticed such  a  system.  In  regard  to  getting  the 
bolts  through,  as  Dr.  Miller  says,  *'It  might  re- 
quire more  time  and  care  than  desirable.'*  Cer- 
tainly Dr.  M.  never  handled  standing  frames. 
The  frames  are  pushed  against  each  other  so  no 
bees  can  boil  out,  as  he  says,  at  the  open  joints, 
before  the  bolts  are  put  through.  I  send  you 
herewith  a  case  or  part  of  a  hive  as  I  now  make 
it  The  frames  are  half  depth,  and  two  cases 
will  make  a  hive  for  an  ordinary  swarm  or  col- 
ony. The  size  of  the  hive  can  be  increased  and 
diminished  at  pleasure  in  either  a  horizontal  or 


a  vertical  plahe.  By  using  a  bottom  similar  to 
the  dovetailed  bottom,  reversing  can  be  prac- 
ticed. If  the  frames  are  put  together  and  the 
top-bar  left  off,  they  make  the  section- holders, 
section-slats  being  put  on  the  bottom -bars  to 
protect  the  sections  from  the  bees.  In  that  way 
I  can  dispense  with  any  special  section -holder. 
There  is  a  bee-space  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
tier  up  square  and  true. 
Brock,  Neb. 

[There  are  some  closed-end  frames  that  are 
handled  as  easily  as  any  loose  frames.  The 
Quinby  as  used  by  Elwood  and  neiherington 
works  very  freely  without  killing  bees  or  stick- 
ing from  propolis  accumulations.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  your  frames  should  not  be  handled 
easily,  though  I  somewhat  question  whether 
bolts  and  rods  passing  through  the  end -bars  it 
as  economical  an  arrangement  as  it  might  be. 
-Ed.] 


PBDDLIHO  HOHBT. 


KILLING  TWO  BIBDS  WITH  ONE    8TONK;    FOLLY 

OF  SELLING  POOR  GRADES  OF  HONEY 

AROUND  HOME. 


By  F.  A.  SneU, 


The  bee-keeper  can,  when  not  busy  with 
other  work,  take  a  load  of  principally  extracted 
honey  and  sell  it,  when  perhaps  he  would  not 
be  otherwise  employed,  and  thus  earn  some- 
thing more  toward  the  keeping  of  the  family. 
Any  leisure  time,  be  it  half  a  day  at  a  Umm 
only,  and  during  autumn,  sell  quite  a  nice  lot  of 
honey;  or  if,  having  business  with  some  one 
several  miles  from  home,  several  cans  may  \m 
thus  sold.  On  such  a  trip  I  called  at  the  differ- 
ent families.  To  the  family  first  called  oo,  I 
sold  one  10-1  b.  can;  at  the  second  place  I  took 
in  a  can.  asked  them  to  give  me  a  sauce-dish 
so  that  I  might  let  them  sample  the  honey  I 
had.  The  honey  was  tried,  and  seemed  te 
please.  The  lady  remarked  that  she  had  in- 
tended to  get  some  at  the  store,  but  forgot  it 
when  in  town,  so  they  had  been  going  without. 
They  bought  a  10- lb.  can,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes*  chat,  I  took  my  leave.  At  the  next 
place  the  famllv  were  from  home.  I  called  at 
the  next  house,  and,  after  sampling  the  honey, 
the  people  bought  two  cans,  or  20  pounds.  I 
was  Informed  that  they  were  short  of  change, 
but  would  leave  the  pay  for  the  honey  with  our 
postmaster  in  a  short  time,  which  was  saysfac- 
tory  to  me,  as  I  well  knew  these  people  to  bt 
reliable.  I  next  called  at  the  place  of  my  des- 
tination, and,  before  leaving,  sold  a  10-lb.  eaa 
and  received  my  pay. 

Thus  five  cans,  or  fifty  pounds,  were  sold, 
bringing  me  five  dollars.  The  cans  were  re- 
turned, as  I  arranged  to  have  them  back  whee 
the  sales  are  made  near  home.  If  the  boyeit 
neglect  to  return  the  cans  I  call  for  them  wbea 
passing  that  way.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
net  price  of  the  honey  is  10  cents  per  lb.  wbea 
thus  sold,  the  buyer  retaining  the  cans  nntU 
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emptied.  The  extra  time  consumed  in  selling 
the  fifty  pounds  on  this  trip  did  not  exceed  one 
hour,  and  my  horse  did  not  object  to  the  short 
rests  on  the  way  in  the  least. 

Many  times  I  have  taken  along  a  tew  cans 
when  goinff  on  similar  trips,  and  sold  from  two 
to  four  or  five  cans  on  the  way,  at  times  going 
one  road  and  returning  by  another,  making 
stops  both  ways. 

In  peddling  honey  one  must  not  be  easily  dis- 
couraged, for  sometimes  a  number  of  calls  may 
be  made  and  no  sales  efiPected;  and  then,  again. 
It  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  honey  will  be  sold 
at  nearly  every  point  at  which  a  stop  is  made. 
One  must  start  out  with  full  faith  in  his  honey 
as  being  of  fine  quality,  and  cheerful  in  spirit, 
and  a  determination  to  sell  to  every  family  pos- 
ilbie,  even  if  only  two  or  three  pounds,  leaving 
a  leaflet  at  each  place,  and  his  honey -label  on 
each  can,  with  name  and  address,  which  should 
mention  the  candying  of  honey  in  cool  weather, 
and  how  to  liquefy.  I  can  not  agree  with  some 
bee-keepers  who  advise  the  selling  of  the  poor- 
er grades  of  extracted  honey  at  home  or  in  the 
home  market.  I  believe  a  poor  grade  of  this 
honey  should  never  be  sold  at  home,  but  sent 
off  to  be  used  in  the  packing  of  meats,  or  in 
factories  where  cheaper  sweets  are  used.  If 
this  grade  of  honey  be  sent  to  a  commission 
house,  the  apiarist  should  advise  the  firm  of 
the  shipment,  grade  of  the  honey,  and  the 
company  to  whom  the  honey  is  shipped  will 
know  at  once  where  to  place  it  in  selling.  The 
selling  of  inferior  extracted  honey,  or  of  a  low 
grade,  has,  when  sold  for  family  use,  done  a 
great  deal  to  injure  the  sale  of  honey,  and  is,  1 
think,  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  apiarist 
who  wishes  to  build  up  a  good  trade  in  honey, 
or  hold  one  already  obtained.  One  season  the 
quality  of  our  honey  was  very  much  injured  by 
a  mixture  of  so-called  honey  dew.  I  offered  no 
extracted  honey  for  sale  at  home  that  season; 
and  when  asked  by  old  customers  if  I  had  honey 
to  sell  I  informed  them  that  I  had  no  honey 
that  I  had  extracted  which  was  fit  to  eat,  as  it 
was  mixed  with  so-called  honey-dew,  and  dark 
and  rank  in  flavor.  Of  our  comb  honey  that 
season,  the  better  sections  were  picked  out  and 
sold;  the  dark  (almost  black)  ones  were  given 
the  bees  the  next  spring.  The  extracted  was 
sent  to  a  commission  firm,  and  sold  for  the  pur- 
poses above  suggested,  at  the  low  figure  of  5  cts. 
per  lb. 

Mllledgeville,  111. 

^^^— ^>— ^^^ 

DBAWH  00MB8  FOB  SEOTIOHS. 

FEKDrNe   TO   PRODUCE  WAX;     HOW  TO  SBCCBE 

DRAWN  COMBS  FOB  SECTIONS   BY  FEEDING, 

IN  ADVANCE  OP  THE  HARVEST. 


mind  that  the  reason  why  you  and  others  con- 
demned, or  failed  to  appreciate,  my  non-swarm- 
ing system,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  was  because  you  did  not  grasp  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  You  probably  considered,  as 
did  other  honey -producers,  that  bees  would  not 
work  in  sections  while  so  much  empty  space 
existed  under  the  brood -combs.  Yes,  and  how 
difficult  it  has  been  to  get  bee-keepers  general- 
ly to  know  that  their  industrious  workers  would 
do  it  every  time,  without  any  necessity  of  fol- 
lowing the  old  idea  of  crowding  the  brood- 
chamber  *Hight*'  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  best- filled  sections. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  been  pegging 
away  at  this  matter;  and,  by  the  pamphlet  sent 
you  with  this,  you  will  see  that  the  basis  of  my 
system  as  applied  to  comb-honey  production 
was  draion  combs. 

Perhaps  you  will  now  realize  my  position,  and 
will  see  how  easily  one  may  be  misunderstood, 
or  the  main  feature  of  a  plan  of  management 
overlooked,  when  such  practical  men  as  your- 
selves did  not  read  me  aright,  as  shown  by  your 
complete  oversight  in  respect  to  my  existing 
plan,  and,  you  will  admit,  fully  established 
claim  to  priority  as  regards  the  adoption  and 
systematic  preparation  of  new  or  drawn  combs 
ready  for  the  comb- honey  harvest.  I  believe  a 
copy  of  the  said  pamphlet  was  sent  you  when 
published  In  1886,  while  friend  Newman,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  disposed  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  copies  at  the  time. 


By  Samuel  Simmins. 


Mr,  Root :^ At  the  present  moment  it  may 
perhaps  be  brought  the  more  forcibly  to  your 


Fig.  23. 

Simmins'  Divided  Section  Holder. 

shewing  arrangement  of  foundation 

and  halved  sections. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  that  work,  after 
describing  how  the  vacant  space  should  be  pro- 
vided under  the  brood-nest,  you  will  notice  I 
proceed :  **  For  all  practical  purposes  the  bees 
can  be  at  once  crowded  Into  the  sections,  the 
latter  being  first  Ailed  with  newly  built  combs.'' 

"The  supers  (sections)  being 

all  fitted  with  combs the  bees 

will  fill  those  rather  than  go  on  comb-building 
to  any  extent  below,  or  in  front  of  the  brood- 
nest.*'     **Whpn  one  has  made 

up  his  mind  to  start  with  nothing  but  comb,  he 
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will  find  it  can  be  done;  and,  moreover,  an  im- 
mensely increased  yield  will  be  secured  there- 
by." 

There  are  many  other  pointed  references  to 
the  same  prominent  and  integral  feature  in  my 
system,  which  I  need  not  bring  in  here;  but  for 
the  latest  developments  in  this  line  yon  will 
find  important  information  in  '* Modern  Bee- 
farm"  (1893  edition),  pages  95*114  to  118,136, 
138,  305. 

You  will  notice  (p.  118)  no  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  build  out  full-depth  cells;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  on  the  way,  the  combs  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  ready  for  business; 
and  that  state  of  progress  is  attained  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hpurs  only,  when  favorable  con- 
ditions are  ensured  by  the  apiarisLl 

On  page  117  of  the  above  work  you  will  find, 
"  Bee-keepers  generally  have  saved  over  unfin- 
ished combs  in  sections  from  year  to  year,  and 
these  were  found  to  give  a  good  start  to  the 
bees;  but  nothing  was  done  to  institute  the 
systematic  production  of  such  new  white  combs 
for  all  sections  before  being  placed  on  the  hive, 
until  the  present  system  (Simmlns'  non-swarm- 
ing plan)  was  inaugurated." 

However,  ** combs  left  over"  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  new  combs,  which  are  so 
readily  obtained  and  more  rapidly  worked. 
This  point  will  be  freely  admitted  when  it  is 
remembered  the  fresh -drawn  article  has  the 
strong  scent  of  the  11  vlnff  hive  still  clinging  to 
it. 

DEEP -CELL  SUPEB  FOUNDATION. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that,  for  comb 
honey,  no  cells  whatever  are  required  in  the 
purchased  foundation,  but  simply  the  thinnest 
possible  mld-rlbs  Impressed  as  usual,  and  In 
that  case  the  natural  base  of  course,  being 
used.  I  do  not  see  how  a  high  side*  wall  (thin 
enough)  is  to  be  gained.  Even  if  ultimately 
secured,  it  will  not  be  found  so  favorable  as 
other  foundation  which  has  already  and  quite 
recently  been  worked  upon  by  other  bees. 
What,  then,  are  to  be  the  advantages  of  high 
walls?  Such  will  be  too  bulky  in  shipping, 
more  liable  to  damage,  while  cost  and  freight 
will  be  prohibitive  as  compared  with  the  light- 
er article.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  bee- 
keeper will  care  to  pay  for  the  surplus  wax, 
especially  as  deep  cells  encourage  pollen  de- 
posits where  the  most  careful  management  is 
not  carried  out. 

PREPARING  foundation;  DRAWN  COMBS  flELF- 
FIXED  INTO  SECTIONS. 

If  you  will  cut  three  sections  Into  full  length 
halves,  and  also  divide  a  section  frame  or  hold- 
er, ^hen  arrange  the  whole  set  so  that  they  go 
together  again  as  one,  and  next  place  a  sheet 
of  foundation  measuring  some  4  In.  deep  by  13 
in.  long  (4x13)  between  the  halves,  you  have  a 
correct  representation  of  Fig.  23  on  p.  95  of  my 

•For  convenienre  of  our  readers  I  have  repro- 
duced the  engraving  appearing  on  page  779.— Ed. 


*' Modern  Bee-farm."  Can  yon  imagine  any 
thing  neater,  or  a  more  expeditious  and  secure 
way  of  furnishing  the  sectious?  The  halves 
can  be  put  together  by  simple  hand  pressure, 
and  Inserted  in  the  twin  frames  or  holders,  as 
the  latter  lie  flat  on  a  table  before  the  operator, 
more  rapidly  than  the  entire  section  can  possi- 
bly be  folded  by  any  known  process. 

Having  followed  me  so  far  you  will  now  un- 
derstand my  method  of  securing  drawn  combs 
ready  for  the  crop  of  section  honey.  The  whole 
sheet  of  foundation  is  attached  (by  pressure  at 
intervals  along  the  top-bar),  to  that  half-frame, 
to  which,  on  its  other  side,  is  secured  the  sep- 
arator, with  three  half-sections  between  (sep- 
arator and  foundation). 

These  half-sets  are  then  spaced  about  %  in. 
apart  In  a  super  case,  and  drawn  out  by  spe- 
cially prepared  stocks,  being  exchanged  for 
others  as  rapidly  as  the  work  can  bn  made  to 
progress.  The  companion  halves  (of  each  set 
of  sections  aud  holder)  are  then  pressed  on  to 
the  other  side  of  the  newly  worked  combs,  and 
arranged  in  cases  for  completion  as  soon  as  the 
good  times  come. 

The  halves  of  the  holders  are  more  easily  re- 
moved from  the  sections  than  are  the  whole 
sections  from  an  entire  (old-style)  frame  when 
the  combs  are  completed;  while  the  founda- 
tion connecting  the  sections  may  then  be  di- 
vided by  fine  wire,  or  the  three  handled  as  one. 

An  alternative  plan  Is  that  where  my  twin 
crates  are  used.  In  this  style  no  separators  are 
required,  and  the;  foundation  may  be  first 
"  drawn  *'  as  before  In  half- frames.  The  three 
half-sections  and  adhering  new  comb  were  then 
removed  from  the  frames  and  placed  in  the 
twin  crates,  together  with  the  blank  half-sec- 
tions In  due  order. TlThe  same  crates,  holding 
only  nine  sections  each,  may  also  be  used  in 
lieu!of  section -frames.  They  can  be  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  comb  immediately 
above  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  when,  with 
a',  suitable  colony  to  work  with,  many  combs 
can  be  prepared;  and  there  is  less  trouble  in 
shifting,  as  the  contents  of  the  crate  are  ar- 
ranged as  they  are  to  remain;  consequently  my 
sections  cut  on  only  three  sides  are  adapted  to 
this  class  of  crate— a  full -width  sheet  of  fonn- 
datlon  being  dropped  Into  the  three  sections  at 
one  operation,  where  it  is  immediately  self- 
fixed. 

Ueathfield,  Sussex.  Eng.,  Sept  17. 

[The  foregoing  article  I  referred  to'Mr.  Weed, 
the  Inventor  of  fthe  ^New  Process  foundation, 
and  an  expert  in  the  wax  business.  After  read- 
ing the  article  and  Mr.  Simmins*  books,  Mr. 
Weed  expressed  '.his  doubts:  that  wax  could  be 
produced  at  a  profit  by  feeding,  and  gave  hs 
reasons  why.  I  told  him  I  wished  he  would 
put  his  thoughts  on  the  matter  to  paper,  and 
the  following  is  the  result:] 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Slmmlns'  book  It  will  be  well  to  say  that  his 
whole  *' system"  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
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the  production  of  wax  la  a  profitable  branch  of 
bee  culture,  and  that  he  predicts  that,  before 
long.  It  will  be  usual  to  feed  back  honey  for  the 
nake  of  producing  wax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  comment  on  such  a  the- 
ory is  superfluous;  but  Mr.  Slmmlns'  method  of 
arriving  at  his  conclusions  may  be  of  Interest. 
He  found,  by  feeding  back,  that  13f  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey would  produce  1  lb.  of  wax;  but  from  this 
he  deducts  one-half  as  being  the  amount  of 
honey  consumed  by  the  been  while  building  the 
comb.  He  thus  figured  that,  according  to  the 
'^Simmins  system/*  one  pound  of  wax  can  be 
produced  from  ^  lbs.  of  honey.  Why  the  cost 
of  the  wax  should  not  Include  the  feed  of  the 
bees  and  their  time  while  making  the  comb  is 
more  than  I  can  see. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
drawn  combs  are  very  valuable  to  the  bees; 
but  I  scarcely  see  how  Mr.  SImmlns  can  claim 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  their  usefulness.  If  it 
be  a  fact,  however,  that  we  can  obtain  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  drawn  combs  before  the  honey- 
harvest,  by  Mr.  SImmlns*  method,  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

But.  let's  see  how  he  proposes  to  do  it.  After 
splitting  the  sections  as  shown  In  cut,  he  fills 
them  full  of  foundation,  making  no  allowance 
for  sagging.  He  claims  that  this  foundation 
will  be  built  out  to  }^  in.  deep  in  a  very  few 
days,  if  we  feed  them  carefully  and  keep  them 
warm  enough  which  he  proposes  to  do  by  *'  any 
kind  of  hot -water  vessel  placed  above,  espe- 
cially at  night,  where  It  can  be  regularly  at- 
tended to.'*  Drawn  combs  are  pretty  valuable; 
but  I  don*t  believe  that  many  people  want  them 
badly  enough  to  patrol  the  apiary  day  and 
night,  with  a  tea-kettle  full  of  hot  water.  The 
kind  of  foundation  that  he  considers  '*  perfect  *' 
for  surplus  honey  is  only  a  septum,  without 
any  side- walls  whatever;  for  he  finds  his  bees 
generally  gnaw  off  all  the  side-walls  before 
they  begin  to  build.  He  must  have  had  very 
strange  bees  to  obtain  such  a  result.  Com- 
menting on  a  recent  editorial  In  Glba^nixos, 
Mr.  Simmins  says  he  doesn't  see  how  deep-cell 
foundation  can  be  made,  and  that  the  cost  will 
be  prohibitive.  If  he  doesn't  know  how  it  can 
be  made,  how  does  be  know  what  it  will  cost  to 
make  It? 

It  was  not  proposed  to  use  any  more  wax,  but 
to  take  It  out  of  the  base  of  the  foundation , 
where  Mr.  Simmins  prefers  to  have  it,  and  put 
it  into  the  walls  where  the  bees  can  best  utilize 
it. 

ioter.— Since  the  above  was  in  type  a  letter 
has  come  to  hand  from  G.  M.  Doolittle,  who, 
speaking  of  putting  on  sections  before  the 
honey  flow,  says,"  If  we  put  our  sections  on  ear- 
ly, and  they  are  on  when  there  is  no  honey  to 
be  had,  the  bees  seem  to  be  bound  to  cut  out 
the  ordinary  light  foundation  and  make  a 
'mess'  so  that  when  a  yield  comes  the  founda- 


tion is  out  of  place  or  gone  entirely,  which  is  a 
nuisance."  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Mr. 
Doollttle*s  experience  with  foundation  before 
the  flow  Is  not  the  same  as  Mr.  SImmlns*. 

[Whether  Mr.  SImmlns  is  right  or  not  in  hi 
idea  on  the  economy  of  producing  comb  mad 
by  bees  before  the  actual  harvest,  by  feeding 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  firs 
conceiving  the  great  possibilities  and  advan- 
tage of  drawn  comb  In  the  production  of  com 
honey.  Now,  if  any  one  in  this  or  anv  othe 
country  is  prior  in  this  idea  let  him  hold  up  hi 
hand. 

I  did  receive  the  pamphlet  bearing  date  of 
1886;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  at  the 
time  "catch  on**  to  the  value  of  drawn  combs 
in  supers.  Indeed,  I  was  and  have  been  skep- 
tical all  along  until  Mr.  Weed  convinced  me  by 
actual  tests  in  the  apiary  this  summer  that 
bees  would  fill  with  honey,  and  seal  over  sec- 
tions of  drawn  comb,  before  they  would  even 
touch  foundation  in  other  sections  next  to 
them.— Ed.] 


BEE-KSEPnra  nr  Jamaica. 


INDUCEMENTS  AS  WELL  AS    DRAWBACKS. 
By  H.  a.  Burnet 

FrieTid  JRoot:— Bee-keeping  in  this  ideal 
clime,  one  would  think,  should  be  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings;  and  if  the  location  is 
properly  selected,  or  the  bee-keeper  does  a  little 
migrating  to  catch  the  flow  from  different 
sources,  he  will  ordinarily  not  find  any  thing  to 
complain  of.  Box  hives  and  black  bees  are  the 
rule  in  the  island— at  least  among  the  peasantry 
—with  the  old  box  super,  with  glass  side,  for 
the  surplus  arrangement.  Some  are  beginning 
to  use  frame  hives,  and,  of  course,  extractors 
naturally  follow,  and  other  modern  appliances 
are  apt  to  make  their  way,  though  slowly— at 
least  among  bee-keepers  of  the  peasant  class, 
who  mingle  more  or  less  superstition  with  their 
knowledge.  A  colored  neighbor  who  has  an 
apiary  of  100  colonies  in  boxes  of  varied  dimen- 
sions sells  his  honey  at  retail  at  12  cts.  per  pint 
—this  forstralned  honey— for  which  the  demand 
Is  greater  than  comb.  Wholesale  rates  for 
export  are  much  lower,  being  from  38  to  45  cts. 
per  gallon  in  Kingston,  which  does  not  show  a 
very  great  apparent  profit;  and  as  to  how  much 
profit  there  may  be,  I  can  not  say  until  1  have 
had  more  experience.  I  think  the  home  mar- 
ket capable  of  expansion  if  proper  care  be 
shown  in  catering  to  It.  A  recent  Inquiry  in 
Kingston  showed  the  market  entirely  bare- 
none  to  be  had  at  any  price.  No  wonder  there 
is  no  home  market. 

As  to  the  drawbacks:  In  some  places  ants  are 
very  troublesome,  and  hives  are  set  up  on  posts 
two  feet  high,  and  various  methods  used  to 
prevent  the  ants  from  getting  to  them.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Island  drouths  sometimes 
cut  seasons  short,  and  even  make  feeding  neces- 
sary If  extracting  has  been  too  close:  but  If  the 
bee-keeper  sees  to  it  that  the  lower  story  is  not 
disturbed,  the  bees,  if  Italians,  will  go  through 
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all  right.  The  low  export  price  mentioned  Is 
for  the  ordinary  strained  honey.  I  imagine 
that  best  grades  of  logwood,  orange,  or  lignum- 
vitse  honey,  put  up  in  neat  packages,  say  five- 
gallon  cans,  would  sell  at  a  good  price  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  honey  that  is  hard  to  beat  anywhere. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  bee-keeping  here,  as 
well  as  for  the  growing  of  certain  tropical 
fruits,  and  coffee,  nutmegs,  allspice,  kola  nuts, 
etc.,  and  certain  vegetables  for  American  mar- 
kets, such  as  Irish  potatoes,  egg-plants,  toma- 
toes, etc.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  climate  health- 
ful and  pleasant,  and,  in  the  mountains,  quite 
cool  and  bracing.  The  scenery  is  lovely,  and, 
amon^  the  mountains,  magnificent.  The  gov- 
ernment is  English;  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  is  black  or  colored;  yet  they  are 
more  peaceable,  and  easier  to  get  on  with,  than 
a  like  population  in  the  United  States. 
Ewarton,  Jamaica,  Oct.  8. 


and,  if  they  are  made  well,  they  will  last  for 
years. 

I  inclose  you  a  drawing  of  a  crate  I  have  been 
making  of  late.    The  drawing  explains  itself; 


COMBHOHBT  0BATB8. 


MAKING   THEM  TBS  RIGHT  LENGTH  FOB  A 
WAGON -BOX. 


By  F.  Oreiner. 

Mr.  Editor:— For  shipping  comb  honey  by 
regular  freight  you  have  for  several  years 
advised  to  crate  together  nine  of  the  24- lb. 
cases  into  one  large  crate,  three  cases  side  and 
side,  and  three  high;  and  no  doubt  you  have 
sent  out  a  good  many  such  racks  or  crates. 
Now,  I  can  not  believe  that  crates  of  such  di- 
mensions, as  they  would  necessarily  have  to  be, 
are  the  most  convenient.  I  made  up  a  few  this 
season,  and  when  done  I  found  they  would  not 
load  crosswise  into  an  ordinary  wagon- box; 
and  to  set  them  lengthwise,  much  space  had  to 
be  wasted,  and  but  few  could  be  taken  at  one 
load.  Being  at  our  depot  this  fall  one  day  I 
happened  to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  few  such 
crates  coming  from  my  friend  C.  F.  Dodd,  of 
Italy.  They  had  been  carried  some  eight  miles 
on  a  wagon,  and  on  account  of  their  loading  so 
unhandily  one  of  them  had  been  carried  turned 
up  on  one  side,  so  as  to  go  into  the  wagon- box. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  honey  was  leaking 
from  this  crate. 

As  we  can  not  very  well  change  the  size  of 
our  wagons  I  would  suggest,  instead  of  con- 
structing a  crate  for  three  cases  side  by  side,  to 
arrange  it  for  but  two,  and  then  tier  up  four 
high,  making  eight  to  the  crate  —  a  package 
nearer  cubic;  also  heavy  enough  for  convenient 
handling,  weighing  about  250  pounds.  Crates 
of  this  shape  and  size  may  be  loaded  with  the 
projecting  handles  crosswise  the  wagon- box, 
and  a  fair  load  may  thus  be  gotten  on  con- 
veniently. 

Of  course,  these  crates  are  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  our  business;  but  they  may  be  return- 
ed to  us  by  freight  after  the  honey  is  taken  out. 


but  I  will  give  a  few  hints  that  may  be  of  bene- 
fit to  some  one  or  other  in  case  you  should  de- 
cide to  publish  this: 

Although  a  crate  may  be  made  principally  of 
edgings  as  they  often  come  from  the  sawmill,  I 
prefer  to  make  them  of  regular  one-inch  lum- 
ber, preferably  basswood.  The  stripe  the  cratt 
is  made  of  need  not  be  any  wider  than  1% 
inches,  except  the  boards  around  the  bottom  A 
and  C,  which  should  be  about  6  and  4K  inches 
respectively,  and  the  regular  bottom  B,  which 
may  be  of  thin  lumber,  and  should  be  tolerably 
tight.  It  is  to  rest  on  IK  or  2  inch  strips  nailed 
to  the  boards  A  A,  at  the  bottom.  In  constroei- 
ing  the  crate  I  allow  2  inches  space  for  hay  or 
straw.  The  handles  E  E  should  project  about 
six  inches— no  more— and  should  be  rounded 
the  whole  length,  as  should  be  the  strips  at  the 
top,  D  D.  The  sharp  corners  inside  the  crati 
would  be  found  disagreeable  to  the  hands  and 
knuckles  when  setting  the  honey-cases  into  the 
crate,  and  when  taking  them  out.  The  posts, 
P,  P,  etc.,  should  be  a  full  inch  thick  to  give 
sufficient  room  for  the  fingers  when  filling  the 
crate.  The  lower  edge  of  the  4K-lnch-wide 
boards  C  G  may  be  rounded  also,  so  as  to  be 
easy  on  the  shins  of  the  freight  hands  or  other 
carriers. 

There,  now,  if  your  artist  will  reproduce  my 
drawing  exactly  as  it  is,  it  will  be  easy  enough 
for  any  one  with  the  above  description  to  maks 
the  crate. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

[Your  point  Is  a  good  one;  and  if  we  cam 
change  our  crates  and  yet  not  run  into  some 
other  difficulty  worse  than  the  one  under  consid- 
eration, we  will  make  the  change.  The  only 
objection  to  your  crate  is  that  it  would  be 
a  little  top-heavy— liable  to  be  toppled  over  la 
freight  cars  when  they  are  bunted  by  other 
cars.  Our  present  crate  takes  in  an  even  M 
shipping  cases  in  fhefUU,  The  new  one  shonM 
be  made  to  do  as  mucn.    We  will  test  the  mat- 
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[Ktiow  me frum  an  eel 


N  deptrilnpf  upon  the 
rnfttu»r  of  working 
hH  b*»es  for  €'xrraet- 
ed  nr  tromh  honpy, 
*'r*^d  rea stoned,  bur 
p^rhap^  not  without 
pi"t>judfiic»  atid  lijcll- 
nHtioiK  Lliat  Bii; 
elodpate  cnutd  run 
an  extractor  and  b« 
fsftil-^fted  wtLh  half' 
way  work  iind  half- 
way success,  while  comb- honey  producUoD 
called  for  a  hiRher  order  of  skill.  He  also  held 
the  opinion  that.  If  a  person  commenced  to 
work  his  bees  for  extracted  honey,  however 
saecessfnl  or  skillful  he  might  be,  he  should  be 
so  progressive  as  to  aspire,  student- like,  to 
graduate  from  the  various  departments  of  hon- 
ey production,  and  should  regard  every  nice 
section  of  comb  honey  as  a  diploma  to  that 
degree.  Fred  further  reasoned  that,  if  the 
honey  produced  on  tne  river- bottom  was  amber 
or  light  amber,  it  would  show  all  of  those 
grades  to  full  advantage  in  the  liquid  state; 
but  If  put  into  comb  the  white  cappings  would 
raise  the  honey  at  least  one  grade,  and  could  be 
sold  to  better  advantage.  In  the  promotion  of 
these  plans  Fred  had  sent  to  San  Francisco  for 
several  thousand  sections;  and  while  he  was 
away  employed  Id  good  works  the  little  steamer 
Valetta,  which  never  tied  up  over  a  Sunday, 
left  his  bundles  of  supplies  on  the  Ghering 
wharf. 

If  was  in  this  work  of  putting  together  sec- 
tions that  he  wished  to  employ  the  services  of 
Oimp  Dawson;  and  early  Tuesday  morning  he 
sea  I  led  his  boat  down  the  river  for  him. 

In  years  past  the  Buells  had  been  through 
the  deep  waters  of  affliction  in  the  loss  of  a 
bright  and  promising  boy  of  nine  years.  His 
clothing  had  been  laid  away  with  care,  and 
twice  a  year  or  oftener  it  would  be  removed 
from  its  receptacle,  and  aired.  On  such  occa- 
sions, as  memory  went  back  to  the  whistling, 
rollicking  boy,  Mrs.  Buell  would  as  often  sit 
down,  and,  bowing  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
give  way  to  sobs  and  tears. 

Id  view  of  the  condition  of  tbe  Dawson  boys, 
Mr.  Buell  had  mildly  suggested  that  they  could 
make  no  better  use  of  the  garments  than  to 
«lothe  the  naked  with  them.  After  a  few 
looments  of  sober  reflection,  Mrs.  Buell  said  it 
w^ns    Just  as  well,  perhaps.    Therefore,  soon 


aft^r  thu  Huells  landed,  Olrap  was  taken  Into 
the  baihriiam;  but  half  iin  hour  later  the 
(fiinp  that  (?amp  out  with  Mr,  Buell  wa?  not 
th*^  Gjmp  who  Wf*nl  !□„  Llkfl  a  chrysalis  he 
had  sbpd  htsi  ragged  ^hell,  and  I'merged.  nota 
gaudy  huiterrty.  bill  a  clean,  wholesome-looking 
boy.  He  evidently  apprpclated  thf  change; 
and  a?  h(^  surveyed  himself  he  said,  *'Golly! 
Mon  'er  the  ktd.^'d  know  ai(i  from  an  eel~sllck, 
am  I  .* " 

Tho  supper-table,  with  clean  white  apread 
and  dainty  dl-tlies.  wan  KiiothsT  rflvplatJoTii  and, 
forgetting  his  mother's  injunction,  he  let  his 
tongue  loose,  and  said,  '*  Are  this  heaven,  Mr. 
Buell?" 

It  was  in  this  transformed  and  wondering  con- 
dition that  Fred  found  him.  "Why,  Gimp," 
said  he,  "you  look  every  inch  a  man.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  earn  some  money. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  a  few  days  at  the  Gher- 
ing ranch,  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  work." 

"Kin  I  ever  come  back  here  agin?'*  asked 
Gimp,  with  some  apprehension. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Buell,  with  emphasis. 
"  Mr.  Anderson  wants  your  services  for  only  a 
few  days;  then  you  can  return,  and  next  Sun- 
day you  shall  go  home  to  see  your  people." 

"  It  seems  to  me,*'  said  Fred,  "  that  he  never 
ought  to  go  back  again;  for  if  there  Is  any  im- 
provement in  him  here,  it  will  be  lost  In  the 
influences  of  his  home.** 

"You  are  wrong  there,  Frfed,  for  we  must 
make  the  iafluence  work  the  other  way,  and 
elevate  the  whole  family.  You  know  the  Scrip- 
ture injunction,  *A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump.*  This  Is  the  leaven,  and  it  Is  In 
our  hands  to  apply  it  properly.** 

"I  fear  it  will  be  a  desperately  hard  Job,** 
said  Fred.  '*  I  shall  study  this  specimen  for  the 
next  few  days;  and  if  we  can  make  any  Im- 
pression here,  there  may  be  hopes  for  the  rest.** 

Fred*s  colonies  of  bees  had  strengthened  up 
rapidly  after  the  transfer,  and  were  now  crowd- 
ing him  for  supers.  In  preparing  them  he 
found  Gimp  a  very  handy  and  tractable  boy. 
When  shown  the  sections  he  said,  *' I  reckon  I 
knows  how  tu  put  them  tergether.  We  kids 
had  a  hull  lot  of  them  fur  playthings  arter 
McBurger  was  drowndid.  Yer  see,  dad  ust  ter 
come  around  sometimes  about  sundown  and 
say,  "  Wall,  boys,  Vm  gettln*  pow'ful  honey 
hungry.  We*ll  go  over  an*  rob  a  skep  of  bees.* 
Bob  an'  I  had  to  do  the  work  an*  get  the  stings. 

Bf  we  cried  'r  made  a  fuss  *r  trled~^ta.2it  away. 
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dad  stood  thar  with  a  whip  ready  to  kelarrup 
as.  When  we  got  through  an*  had  the  honey 
In  the  wash-tub  he'd  tell  us  tn  take  the  chips, 
as  he  called  these  sections,  fur  playthings.  He 
was  a  curls  man,  dad  was.*' 

"I  should  say  he  was,**  said  Fred,  as  through 
the  boy  he  got  another  view  of  the  man's  de- 
pravity. 

Matt  Hogan  would  come  over  as  the  work  on 
the  ranch  would  allow,  and  the  three  made 
short  work  of  the  sections  and  supers,  and  the 
hives  were  soon  supplied. 

Fred  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  erection 
of  the  cabin;  and  with  Gimp*s  aid  he  had  that 
in  such  a  stage  of  progress  that  on  Friday  night 
he  returned  Gimp  to  Mr.  Buell's,  rewardlhg 
him  liberally  with  several  pieces  of  silver, 
which,  being  the  flrst  he  had  ever  earned,  gave 
him  such  a  sense  of  ownership  and  of  his  im- 
portance as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

Fred  and  nearly  all  of  the  men  on  the  Gher- 
ing  ranch  were  quite  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Sunday-school.  The  general  at- 
tendance became  larger  as  the  Sundays  passed, 
and  Matt  Hogan  became  so  much  interested 
that  he  had  gotten  together  a  Jolly  cla^s  of  Irish 
boys,  and  over  in  one  corner  he  was  teaching 
them  rules  of  sobriety  and  good  order,  **  accord- 
ing to  St.  Patherick,**  as  he  expressed  it.  o 
cWhen  Mr.  Buell  persisted  in  putting  into 
practice  his  preaching,  and  brought  back  an 
improved  Gimp  with  his  earnings  in  his  pocket, 
Mrs.  Dawson  had  faith  that  her  day  of  pros- 
perity had  arrived.  Covering  his  charity  with 
a  little  diplomacy,  Mr.  Buell  purchased  flsh  of 
the  boys,  or  wild  berries  and  mistletoes  of  the 
girls,  and  soon  had  them  all  well  clothed.  The 
better  influences  thus  set  in  motion  had  their 
effect,  and  the  family  began  to  rise  to  a  higher 
worldly  {ind  spiritual  level. 

Fred's  bees  made  remarkable  progress  consid- 
ering the  lateness  of  the  transfer,  and  his  sec- 
tions were  gradually  filled.  The  season  was 
prolonged  by  moisture  in  the  river-bottoms,  and 
by  August  his  forty  colonies  had  increased  to 
fifty,  and  yielded  on  an  average  100  pounds  per 
colony.  The  pile  of  beautiful  comb  honey  in 
the  one-pound  sections,  all  crated  and  nicely 
graded  into  three  lots,  filled  the  half  of  his 
cabin,  and  created  quite  a  sensation  on  the 
Ghering  ranch,  and  all  of  the  men  were  getting 
the  bee-fever. 

"Thatvasacaseof  somedlngs  from  nodiuffs,** 
said  Mr.  Ghering,  as  he  looked  wonder!  ngly  at 
the  pile  of  filled  crates.  "  Let  me  see.  You  get 
10  cents  a  pound,  may  be  more;  5000  pounds, 
that  make  you  $500.  You  vork  only  two  dree 
months,  somedimes  go  to  meetln*,  go  fishin',  go 
to  see  Miss  Buell.  That  vas  so.  You  vas  von 
rich  man.  One  tausend  colonies  make  $10,000. 
Mine  cracious!  Fred,  you  vas  von  millionaire 
—von  golt- pug— before  you  vas  d*rty  years  old. 
Mine  cracious!  I  vill  set  out  mine  whole  ranch 


to  bee-hifes;*'  and  Mr.  Ghering  walked  to  and 
fro  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  grasping  his 
imaginary  fortune. 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  figure  out  great  profits  in 
the  production  of  honey,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  realize  them.  The  greater  the  number 
of  colonies,  the  greater  the  expense;  and  It  has 
been  found  that  one  man  with  a  little  help  now 
and  then,  with  a  moderate  number  of  colonies, 
say  500,  will  realize  about  as  much  clear  profit 
in  the  long  run  as  a  person  owning  a  thousand 
or  more.  But  you  can  figure  up  great  fortunes 
now  for  a  few  days  while  I  run  down  to  Sacra- 
mento wiih  a  few  samples  and  try  to  market  IL** 

Matt  Hogan's  colony,  on  another  portion  of 
the  ranch,  under  Fred's  supervision,  had  made 
remarkable  progress,  and  had  secured  150 
I)Ounds  of  honey.  This  was  added  to  Fred's 
pile,  and  he  said  to  Matt,  *'  I  shall  want  you  to 
look  after  your  honey  and  mine  while  I  am 
away.** 

"  Sure  and  I  will,**  said  Matt.  "  I  will  occupy 
yer  cot  out  here;  and  while  me  one  eye  is  fasht 
asleep  1*11  keep  the  other  cocked  on  the  honey.** 

Fred's  journey  down  the  river  wa8  proeale 
enough.  Heavy  clouds  were  gathering,  with 
every  indication  of  rain.  Everybody  on  the 
boat  was  glum  to  a  painful  degree,  and  Fred 
was  glad  to  get  into  the  business  rattle  of  the 
city.  He  was  fortunate  to  find  ready  sale  for 
his  honey  at  lOK  cents,  and  agreed  to  deliver  it 
within  a  week.  He  was  loth  to  leave  the  dty 
so  soon  again;  but  putting  bosiness  before 
pleasure,  he  took  the  very  next  steamer  up  the 
river.  The  indications  of  rain  were  more  pro- 
nounced; but  wiseacres  said  it  would  not  rain; 
or  if  it  did  it  would  be  of  short  duration,  for  It 
was  a  month  too  early  for  a  general  downpour. 
In  spite  of  these  predictions,  it  did  commence 
to  rain;  and  when  Fred  landed  at  Ghering's 
wharf  it  did  pour.  Matt  had  given  faithful 
attention  to  the  honey.  To  him  every  section 
looked  as  beautiful  and  precious  as  a  diamond. 
The  little  cabin  protected  it  nicely  from  the 
pouring  rain. 

**And  now,**  said  Fred,  slapping  Matt  entho- 
slastlcally  upon  the  shoulder,  *Mf  it  will  ooly 
stop  raining  we  will  have  this  honey  down  to 
the  city,  and  our  money  for  it,  in  less  than  a 
week.** 

But  the  rain  continued,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  river  commenced  to  risa 

''We  will  certainly  haf  a  flut,"  said  Mr. 
Ghering.  '"  The  water-sheds  of  old  Shasta  will 
sent  down  water  enough  for  a  dosen  lifen; 
then  look  out  for  the  levees  further  down.*' 

The  rain  continued  without  intermission  ail 
day,  and  toward  evening  the  river  had  become 
still  more  swollen,  and  swept  swiftly  around 
the  chalk  butte,  carrying  upon  its  muddy  and 
turbulent  surface  much  debris  from  far  up 
stream. 

"Fred,"  said  Mr.  Ghering,  "I  think  yon'd 
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better  come  ofer  to  the  ranch  to-night.  I  ton*t 
pelief  ft  a  safe  blace  here.** 

'*  Why,  bless  you,"  said  Fred,  laughing,  **  this 
Is  the  safest  place  on  the  whole  ranch.  Don't 
yoQ  see,  my  house  is  founded  on  a  rock?  and 
this  butte  has  ten  feet  elevation  above  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Your  whole  ranch  would 
wash  away  before  this  butte  would  move.** 

**That  vas  all  right,  Fred;  you  vas  your  own 
toctor,  and  you  take  your  own  medicine.  I  only 
gif  you  the  varning;**  and  Mr.  Ghering  went  to 
his  own  cabin. 

Fred  stuck  tenaciously  to  his  rock  and  his 
honey;  and  Matt  Hogan  also,  having  the  same 
confidence  in  the  chalky  blufiF,  cast  his  lot  that 
night  with  Fred. 

Their  aoimated  couversation  about  honey 
production  and  the  proper  marketing  of  the 


several  feet.  *'  It  is  being  undermined  !**  shout- 
ed Fred  in  terror. 

"Aye,  that  is  so,**  said  Matt;  "  an'  may  the 
blissed  Vargin  help  us.*' 

Another  downward  lurch  of  the  great  chalk 
bluff,  and  the  water  began  to  foam  over  the 
surface.  The  hives  in  the  neatly  arranged 
apiary  were  lifted  upon  the  current,  and  sent 
tumbling  and  knocking  together,  spilling  out 
the  frames  and  bees,  and  rapidly  disappearing 
into  chaos. 

Another  lurch,  and  the  little  cabin  with  its 
precious  contents  began  to  swing  sidewise. 
The  stout  work- bench  upon  which  Fred  had  so 
faithfully  worked  began  to  swing  out  They 
were  up  to  the  knees  in  water;  and  Fred,  as 
though  suddenly  awakening  from  a  stupor, 
shouted/' Matt,  to  ti\e  bench!  to  the  bench!" 


THE    FIX)OD. 


same  enlivened  the  evening;  but  at  length  the 
monotonous  roar  of  the  river  and  the  patter  of 
tne  rain  had  a  somniferous  effect,  and  they 
stowed  themselves  in  their  blankets  for  the 
night. 

They  slept  soundly,  as  young  men  do,  until 
they  were  both  wakened  by  a  sudden  tremor 
and  jolt  of  the  cabin.  They  both  sprang  out  of 
their  cots  and  out  of  the  cabin  with  confused 
exclamations,  and  the  scene  that  confronted 
them  in  the  misty  dawn  sent  consternation  to 
their  hearts.  The  raging  river  had  broken 
through  the  old  channel,  and  a  swiftly  running 
torrent  many  yards  across  was  between  tbem 
and  the  main  land.  There  was  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  bluff.  Again  the  whole  bluff 
trembled,  and  the  portion  on  the  bend  settled 


At  the  same  moment  he  Jumped  for  it.  Hold- 
ing it  against  the  current  a  moment  he  whirled 
it  bottom  up  and  shouted  again, "  Jump.  Matt!*' 
and  they  both  clung  to  It  as  it  shot  out  into  the 
swirling,  tossing  river,  followed  by  the  cabin 
and  the  bursting  crates  of  honey.  The  bench 
built  of  sycamore  timbers,  with  the  strongly 
braced  legs,  made  a  substantial  raft  for  ordi- 
nary waters;  but  now  even  its  strength  was 
severely  tested.  Careening  to  one  side,  shoot- 
ing like  a  log,  water  dashing  violently  over  it, 
and,  more  dangerous  still,  the  rushing  and 
grinding  debris  alongside  them;  but  amid  the 
roar  and  tumult  they  clung  to  the  braces  with 
the  despair  of  lost  men. 

Gnarled  roots  of  trees  would  suddenly  thrust 
their  black  specter-like  arms  out  of  the  water, 
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and  as  suddenly  vanish.  The  raft  ttself  was 
lifted  and  nearly  upset  by  them.  Under  the 
exciting  strain  of  the  moment  Fred*s  imagina- 
tion was  getting  distorted.  He  thought  those 
vicious  roots  were  Dawson's  arms  grasping  for 
him,  and  he  clung  closer  to  the  braces. 

**Matt!  OMatt!"  he  shouted  in  terror,  as  a 
huge  root  swung  across  the  end  of  the  raft;  but, 
too  late;  faithful  Matt  Hogan,  with  a  vain 
gurgling  cry  for  help,  was  swept  into  oblivion. 
The  same  avenging  arm  crashed  its  way  along 
toward  Fred. 


r---»  ANSWERS  TO 

Seasonable  QUESi 

BY  G.M.DoouTrLC.BonooiNaliY 


OORRKCT    BEE-SPACE. 

Question.— What  is  the  exact  space  required 
for  a  worker-bee  to  pass  through,  and  that  the 
queen  and  drone  can  not  go  through  ? 

Answer. ^li  is  no  trick  at  all  to  exclude  drones 
and  let  the  worker- bees  pass,  as  any  thing  from 
A  of  an  inch  up  to  nearly  or  quite  /^  will  do  it 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  space  which  will  allow 
a  large  worker  to  pass  and  stop  a  small  queen, 
we  find  that  it  needs  a  nicety  of  workmanship 
not  found  in  the  average  beekeeper.  Queens 
and  workers  vary  very  much  in  size,  and  I  have 
had  several  queens  which  would  squeeze  through 
an  opening  which  many  workers  considered  an 
effectual  barrier  to  themselves,  preferring  to 
stay  outside  the  hive  rather  than  to  try  to  go 
through  the  same.  By  most  bee-keepers  ^  of 
an  inch,  or  the  merest  trifle  less,  is  considered 
to  be  the  right  size  of  perforation  to  use  for  all 
queen-excluding  purposes;  but  quite  a  few  say 
they  find  ^  of  an  inch  to  work  better  with  them 
than  a  narrower  space,  as  it  practically  excludes 
all  queens,  with  rare  exceptions,  while  it  does 
not  bother  the  workers  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent. Some  seem  to  think  that  a  laying  queen 
can  not  pass  through  a  space  which  will  allow 
a  virgin  queen  to  go  through  quite  comfortably; 
but  I  think  this  a  mistake,  asull  of  my  experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  any  laying  queen  can 
pass  through  the  same  space  when  being  fertile 
that  she  could  pass  before  she  became  fertile; 
for  it  is  the  thorax  which  tests  the  ability  of  the 
queen  to  pass  through  a  certain  space,  not  the 
abdomen,  as  some  suppose.  The  abdomen  of 
any  bee  is  soft  and  yielding,  while  the  thorax 
will  not  give  a  particle  from  any  pressure  the 
subject  Itself  can  bring  to  bear  upon  It;  and  as 
the  thorax  does  not  change  in  size  any,  through 
the  queen  becoming  a  layer  of  eggs,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  queen  Is  laying  or  not  as 
to  the  size  of  perforation  she  can  actually  pass 
through.  I  say  actually  pass  thr(mgh,  because 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  determi- 
nation of  a  queen  to  squeeze  through  certain 
places,  as  a  queen  when  laying  any  thing  like 


her  maximum  number  of  eggs  rarely  trieB  to 
leave  the  brood-chamber  proper;  and  if  she 
does  so  try  it  is  only  in  a  feeble  way.  Bat  let 
any  queen  which  has  been  laying  one,  two,  or 
three  years  get  into  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  she  will  go  to  piping  and  running  about  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  of  a  virgin  queen,  and  she 
will  make  as  determined  efforts  to  pass  through 
any  small  space  as  she  ever  did  in  her  life.  To 
sum  up:  My  experience  has  been  that  a  proper- 
ly developed  virgin  queen  will  very  rarely  get 
through  A  ot  an  inch.  Worker-  bees  can  crowd 
through  ^  of  an  inch;  but  if  any  thing  short  of 
that  it  becomes  such  hard  work  that  the  ex- 
cluder is  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  their 
keeper.  A  space  of  i\  of  an  inch  will  allow 
most  workers  to  pass  with  simply  brushing  the 
hairs  on  their  backs,  while  it  practically  ex- 
cludes all  queens,  and  certainly  all  drones; 
hence  this  latter  size  is  my  choice  for  a  queen- 
excluder.  Many  of  us  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  the  managers  of  Glbakings  on  this  point. 

8UB-BABTH    VENTILATION. 

Question.— Row  can  I  secure  sub -earth  venti- 
lation In  my  cellar,  which  is  on  a  level  lot? 
This  cellar  in  which  I  wish  to  winter  my  bees 
the  coming  winter  is  very  damp,  and  the  build- 
ing-site is  on  a  very  level  piece  of  land.  Can  I 
get  a  current  of  air  to  enter  the  cellar  by  laying 
the  six-inch  tile  on  a  down-hill  plan,  and  sink  a 
hole  four  feet  square  at  the  outlet  of  this  tiling? 

Answer.— The  only  difficulty  I  see  with  the 
plan  given  is  lack  of  drainage.  What  will  there 
be  to  hinder  water  coming  into  the  hole  you  re- 
fer to  whenever  it  rains  during  winter,  or  when 
it  t>ecomes  warm  enough  to  thaw  the  snow? 
Unless  some  means  is  provided  to  do  away  with 
this  water  it  will  be  apt  to  come  into  the  hole 
so  as  to  cover  up  the  endi-of  the  tiling  Just  at  a 
time  or  the  times  when  your  sub-earth  ventila- 
tor would  be  of  the  most  necessifty  for  the  wel- 
fare of  your  bees?    Then  there  is  another  thing 
which  perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of:  A  snb- 
earth  ventilator  will  do  no  good  unless  you  have 
some  means  for  the  warm  air  to  escape  from  the 
top  of  the  cellar  or  room  containing  the  bees. 
And  oven  with  a  pipe  at  the  top  to  let  the  warm 
air  out.  air  will  not  circulate  to  any  extent  dar- 
ing a  time  when  the  temperature  outside  Is  the 
same  as  or  warmer  than  that  inside;  and  such 
times  as  these  are  Just  when  you  need  fresh  air 
the  most  in  your  cellar,  if  fresh  air  is  reaUy 
necessary,  by  special  means.  In  a  cellar  for  bees. 
If  you  can  so  arrange  that  a  three-inch  pipe 
can  go  from  near  the  t>ottom  of  your  cellar  up 
into  the  pipe  from  the  stove  which  you  have  a 
fire  in  every  day,  then  you  can  be  sure  of  a 
draft  which  will  change  the  air  in  your  cellar 
any  day  during  winter,  no  matter  how  warm  or 
how  cold.    In  this  three-inch  pipe  you  shooUl 
have  some  means  for  regulating  the  amount  of 
air  that  is  to  pass  through,  from  the  full  amoant 

to  none  at  all,  as  you  and  the  bees  desire.  Your 
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sub -earth  ventilator  should  also  be  below  frost, 
and  from  100  to  150  feet  long,  so  that  the  frosty 
air  may  be  heated  so  as  not  to  send  a  chill  over 
the  cellar  when  it  enters.  But  let  me  whisper 
a  word  or  two:  After  you  have  tried  this  sub- 
earth  ventilator,  arranged  as  above,  for  a  win- 
ter or  two,  turning  the  regulator  in  the  pipe 
from  one  to  ten  times  a  day,  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  turning  it  off  or  shut  the  most  of  the 
time,  till  finally  you  will  leave  it  shut  altogeth- 
er; for  aU  of  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
James  Heddon  was  right  when  he  said,  *'  Keep 
the  temperature  of  your  cellar  up  to  45"  Fahr., 
and  you  need  have  no  fears  of  dampness  or  bad 
air.  If  at  any  time  the  cellar  gets  too  warm, 
ventilate  it  at  the  top.**  I  quote  from  memory, 
as  I  have  not  time  to  hunt  the  matter  up.  This 
and  my  own  observation  was  what  led  me  to  let 
my  sub-earth  ventilator  fill  up,  and  dispense 
with  the  upper  one  entirely.  But  if  any  person 
has  fears  in  this  matter,  the  proper  way  is  for 
him  to  test  the  thing  till  he  is  satisfied. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 

[Sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds  are  hardly 
small  enough  to  give  the  exact  size  best  adapt- 
ed for  excluding  queens,  but  not  too  small  to 
hinder  workers.  Our  present  zinc,  by  a  mi- 
crometer measure,  is  A^  of  an  inch  wide.  Our 
first  zinc  had  the  perforations  ^^;  but  it  was 
found  that  occasionally  a  developed  queen 
would  go  through;  but  since  we  changed  to 
Mf^  the  zinc  has  given  universal  satisfaction. 
It  has  been  pronounced  right  by  such  authori- 
ties as  P.  H.  El  wood  and  Capt.  J.  E.  Hether- 
ington.  Dr.  Miller  did  report  that  he  had  a 
queen  go  through  this  size;  but  the  queen  must 
have  been  undersized  around  her  waist  or 
thorax;  for  the  doctor  sent  a  strip  that  she 
went  through,  and  this  measured  ^^.  Smaller 
than  this  size  binders  the  workers  greatly, 
especially  when  filled  with  honey.  I  tried,  very 
thoroughly,  zinc  ^^\^— a  difference,  you  will  no- 
tice, of  only  five  one- thousandths— and  it  bother- 
ed the  workers  not  a  little.— Ed.] 


A  LEAD  FRAME-SPACER. 

Mr.  Root:— As  Dr.  Miller  is  anxious  to  have 
some  frame-spacers,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  my  style  of  spacer.'  They  are 
made  of  lead— the  softer  the  better;  are 
cone-shaped,  and  are  satisfactory  so  far 
have  used  them.  The  base  Is  as 
wide  as  the  side-bar,  and  the  top  is  a 
little  wider  than  the  nail-head.  In  the 
top  of  the  cone  the  nail-head  is  sunk 
into  the  lead  by  reaming  it  out  for  the  nail.  I 
think  you  will  understand  from  the  crude  outline 
I  have  attempted  to  draw,  that  you  put  the 
head  on  the  nail,  and  have  the  two  separate. 
The  lead  is  the  head,  and  yon  simply  drive  the 
wire  nail  through  it. 


made 

If^^    conen 

>'l  ij  1   as  I 

ftipJ   wide 

V       little 


The  advantage  of  my  spacer  is  this:  The 
head  will  not  catch  and  hold  fast  in  the  wire  of 
an  extractor.  The  nail  being  covered  by  a  soft 
metal  like  lead,  if,  by  accident  in  uncapping, 
the  honey-knife  slips  and  hits  the  spacer,  no 
damage  is  done  to  the  knife.  The  lead  may  be 
cut,  but  it  does  not  damage  the  spacer  either. 
Only  a  very  hard  knock  will  cut  deep  enough 
to  hit  the  nail.  They  can  be  used  on  any  frame, 
and  made  any  length.  The  ones  I  used  I  ran 
in  a  mold  of  wood.  A  mold  like  a  bullet-mold, 
to  run  10  at  a  time,  could  be  manufactured  by 
your  company,  and  sent  out  to  the  bee-keepers, 
and  thef  could  run  them  themselves;  or  a 
machine  like  a  type-machine  could  make  them 
by  the  thousand.  You  could  sell  them  by  the 
pound,  like  shot.  Any  bee-keeper  could  buy 
his  wire  nails  at  home.  The  base  of  the  cone 
of  my  spacer  should  be  a  little  hollow,  to  fit 
down  and  have  a  bearing  surface  all  around. 
They  could  be  made  of  pressed  paper,  and  It 
might  be  better  than  lead  if  it  is  not  too  ex- 
pensive. J.  R.  Chalkeb. 

Empire,  Or.,  Sept.  29. 

[Your  spacer  is  probably  a  good  one,  and  no 
doubt  most  bee-keepers  can  make  them  in  the 
way  vou  describe.  But  a  very  much  cheaper 
article  is  a  furniture-nail.  These  can  be  bought 
with  heads  very  much  like  your  lead  spacer. — 
Ed.] 

maple-sugar  moth -worms  ;  how  to  qkt  bsd 

OF   THEM. 

I  have  discovered  something  of  interest  to 
maple- sugar  makers  and  dealers.  Honeycomb- 
ing of  maple  sugar  has  been  a  problem  as  yet 
unsolved  by  many  of  us.  This  is  a  term  we 
have  applied  to  the  soft  holes  that  have  ap- 
peared in  maple  sugar,  especially  in  summer.  I 
took  two  pieces  of  badly  honeycombed  sugar 
out  of  a  grocer's  show-case,  and  with  the  naked 
eye  I  saw  the  little  fellow  that  does  all  the  dam- 
age, crawling  about.  He  is  a  very  lively  little 
rascal,  and  after  a  while  he  makes  a  chrysalis 
and  goes  into  the  butterfly  state;  and  I  have 
seen  these  silky  houses  and  the  webs  they  have 
spun.  ^  So  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  a  moth 
that  lays  eggs.  They  hatch  into  worms,  and 
they  eat  the  sugar  and  burrow  in  it 

Now  for  a  remedy.  I  am  informed  that  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  put  into  a  saucer,  and  allow- 
ed to  evaporate  in  a  tight  box  with  the  sugar, 
absolutely  kills  all  worms,  etc.,  except  un- 
hatched  eggs.  This  stuff  is  very  inflammable; 
and  when  buying  yon  should  tell  the  druggist 
how  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  he  will  give  you 
valuable  information,  and  help  you  to  avoid 
accidents.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  drug  all 
evaporates  and  leaves  no  smell. 

Chicago,  111.  Hebmai^  F.  Moore. 

[Mr.  Moore  has  sent  us,  in  a  vial,  one  of  the 
worms.  It  is  ^  inch  long  and  about  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  yellow  in  color,  with  a  brown  head. 
In  light-colored  sugar  it  might  very  easily  es- 
cape notice.— Ed.]  f-^  i 
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RIVAL   BEE-PAPERS   AND   THEIR   POLICY. 

Two  rival  editors  of  two  separate  rival  bee- 
periodicals  took  the  train  at  Chicago,  rode  in 
the  same  car,  slept  In  the  same  berth,  in  the 
same  bed,  ate  at  the  same  tables— in  fact,. were 
together  much  of  the  time  for  a  whole  week, 
and  did  not  even  quarrel,  nor  were  they  jealous 
of  each  other  in  convention.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  two  aforesaid  editors  were  not 
.on  friendly  terms;  that  they  went  to  the  con- 
vention on  separate  roads;  that  they  sat  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  convention  room;  that  when- 
ever one  proposed  a  policy  the  other  would 
oppose  it.  The  actual  situation  at  the  Lincoln 
convention  —  In  fact,  at  every  other  in  later 
times— has  been  the  very  opposite.  At  two  dif- 
ferent conventions  the  editors  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  and  Gleanings  have  sat  in  the 
same  chair.  A  very  few  delight  In  calling  this 
condition  of  things  '*  mutual  admiration."  Call 
it  what  they  may.  It  Is  doing  tenfold  more  for 
the  bee-keeping  world  than  the  other  policy 
could  give.  

GOVERNMENT    AID    AND    APIS    DORSATA. 

At  the  Lincoln  convention  a  resolution  was 
passed  condemning  the  action  taken  by  the  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bee-keepers*  Association,  recom- 
mending that  the  general  government  send  an 
expedition  to  the  far  East  to  secure  Apis  dorsa^ 
ta.  This  action  of  the  North  American  was 
based  ^on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary 
and  Impractical;  that  government  aid.  If  any 
be  secured,  should  be  diverted  In  other  direc- 
tions. Some  of  my  friends  at  the  convention 
knowing  that  I  had^expressed  myself  In  a  simi- 
lar way  thought  that  on  page  538  of  Gleanings 
for  July  15  I  had  changed  my  mind.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  article  by  W.  E.  Morrison,  and 
of  the  footnote  In  question,  will  convince  them 
that  I  did  not  make  a  ''flop-over."  I  was  at 
first  opposed  to  the  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  ara  yet;  but  our  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Morrison,  has  a  scheme  for  getting 
these  bees  through  the  influence  of  friends  high 
In  authority,  from  the  different  governments  of 
the  world.  His  plan  Is,  In  a  word,  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  leading  scientists,  men  of  means, 
steamship  companies,  and  diplomats,  of  the 
world.  Financial  aid  from  this  country  he  con- 
siders out  of  the  question. 


*'  THE     use     of    drawn   COMBS  ;     SOME    DRAW- 
BACKS." 

In  an  article  under  this  heading  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal,  Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott,  the  writ- 
er, says:  "  There  are  two  drawbacks  In  the  use 
of  drawn  comb,  which.  In  my  opinion,  can  nev- 
er be  overcome.  One  of  these  Is  the  tendency  of 


honey  to  sour  when  it  Is  put  Into  the  combs  so 
rapidly;"  and  '*  the  other  and  perhaps  most  se- 
rious objection  is  that  one  can  never  secure  as 
delicate  and  friable  comb  In  this  way  as  he  can 
when  the  bees  build  the  comb  as  they  store  the 
honey."  As  to  the  first  objection,  I  can  not  see 
why  that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
honey  stored  in  extractlng-combs.  ^I  have  al- 
ways supposed  that  liquid  honey  from  Mfssoori 
was  as  good  as  that  from  any  other  locality.  If 
it  is  not,  then  Mr.  Abbott's  objection  has  force 
only  In  his  State  or  locality.  As  to  the  second 
objection,  those  of  us  who  have  advocated  the 
use  of  drawn  combs,  or,  rather,  called  attenUon 
to  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  from  th^ 
use,  have  had  reference,  not  to  fuUrdepthcomta, 
but  to  comb  leveled  down  with  the  B.  Taylor 
leveler— at  least,  that  was  what  I  meant.  This 
would  make  the  cells  anywhere  from  ^V to  3^  Id. 
deep.  I  believe  It  Is  generally  admitted  that 
unfinished  sections  of  full  depth,  when  filled 
with  honey  the  second  time,  and  capped  over, 
do  not  make  first-class  comb  honey.  B,  Tay- 
lor's Idea  was,  as  I  tried  to  point  out,  to  level 
these  combs  down  to  a  point  where  bees  would 
have  to  rebuild  and  at  most  leave  only  the 
base  or  septum  and  a  part  of  the  original  cell- 
wall  as  made  the  year  previous.  Such  rebuilt 
comb  is  as  "delicate  and  friable"  as  any.  I 
have  seen  and  sampled  just  such  comb  honey, 
and  It  is  fully  equal  to  any  drawn  out  from 
foundation  that  I  ever  saw;  therefore  I  do  not 
see  that  either  one  of  Mr.  Abbott's  objections 
stands  In  the  wa/of  the  drawn  combs  that  I 
referred  to  at  least. 


"  HONEY  AS  food;   WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  EATKH." 

A  VERY  Interesting  article  bearing  the  above 
caption  appears  In  the  American  Bee  Journal 
for  Oct.  8,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  After  dlscass- 
Ing  the  various  kinds  of  foods  necessary  to  make 
life  and  health,  the  professor  speaks  of  the 
marked  difference  in  the  physiological  effects  of 
cane  sugar  and  honey.  **  Until  a  comparative- 
ly recent  date,"  he  says,  **cane  sugar  was  un- 
known. If  we  except  maple  sugar.  .  .  .  Thus 
In  the  olden  time  honey  formed  almost  the  ex- 
clusive sugar.  ...  I  have  been  told  by  some 
excellent  physicians  that  they  thought  some  of 
the  worst  diseases  of  modern  times,  especially 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  were  more  prev- 
alent than  formerly,  and  they  thought  It  due  to 
the  large  consumption  of  cane  sugar,  which 
was  all  unknown  In  the  long  ago.  .  .  .  The 
digestion  of  food  Is  simply  to  render  It  osmotic 
or  capable  of  being  taken  through  an  organic 
membrane ~ capable  of  being  absorbed.  We 
eat  starch.  It  is  non-osmoUc,  and  would  lie  in 
the  stomach  and  Intestines  Indefinitely,  except 
that  by  digestion  it  is  changed  to  a  glucose^like 
sugar.  .  .  .  Cane  sugar,  though  somewhat 
osmotic,  Is  not  readily  absorbed."  Then  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  nectar  Is  digested  or  transform- 
ed by  the  bees,  mAkin8:  it  i^at  we  caJl  honey. 
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and  this  makes  it  a  safer  food  than  cane  sugar'. 
Asain«  he  adds:  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that,  in  eating  honey,  our  digestive  machinery 
is  saved  work  that  it  would  have  to  perform  if 
we  ate  cane  sugar.'' JAnd  then  he  concludes  by 
stating,  on  the  authority  of  physicians,  that 
"  the  large  consumption  of  cane  sugar  by  the 
nineteenth-century  man  is  harmful  to  the  great 
eliminators— the  kidneys— and  so  a  menace  to 
Ions  life  and  health." 

Prof.  Ck)ok  is  doing  a  good  service  in  preach- 
In^  the  good  doctrine  that  honey  is  a  far  safer 
and  much  better  sweet  to  eat  than  the  modern 
sQ^ars  of  the  day.  Indeed,  I  know  of  some  phy- 
sicians who  are  recommending  the  use  of  honey 
in  place  of  sugar  to  their  patients  who  can't  eat 
cane  sugar.  I  think  It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  peddle  honey  from  house  to  house  to  em- 
phasize these  facts  to  their  customers. 


the  dose  of  medicine,  even  if  we  do  not  like  the 
taste  of  It. 

I  wish  especially  to  Indorse  Mr.  Abbott's  point 
that  rniscellaneoiLS  credit  is  a  real  damage  to 
society.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  buy  goods 
before  the  money  Is  in  hand  than  to  pay  for 
them  after  the  goods  are  received.  The  dealer, 
as  well  as  the  honey-producer  himself,  should 
be  sure  that  the  wherewith  will  be  in  hand  at 
the  time  the  bill  is  due.  The  surest  way  to  be 
sure  is  to  have  the  money,  not  in  prospect,  but 
ready  to  pay  over  before  the  order  is  made. 


THJK  MANUFACTUBEB  AND  THE  DEALER  ;   INDIS- 
CRIMINATE   CREDIT. 

I  HEARTILY  indorse  the  paper  that  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott  in  defense  of  the  dealer  in 
apicultural  supplies.  He  made  the  point  that 
he  is  a  producer  just  as  truly  as  is  the  man  who 
keeps  bees  and  markets  honey,  or  the  owner  of 
a  factory  who  takes  boards  and  makes  them 
into  hives.  He  deprecated  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  bring  those  deal- 
ers into  unfair  competition  with  themselves 
(the  manufacturers),  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  competitions  from  other  manufacturers. 
More  than  one  dealer  had  bought  early  in  large 
quantities;  and,  before  the  season  was  out,  had 
found  that  the  firm  from  whom  he  secured  his 
goods,  owing  to  dull  trade,  was  offering  the 
same  goods,  in  small  quantities,  for  less  than  he 
had  paid  for  them  by  the  carload.  Continuing, 
he  said:  "There  is  no  greater  curse  to  modern 
society  than  the  miscellaneous-credit  system. 
Credit  may  be  a  good  thing;  but  I  am  honest  in 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  if 
no  man  or  woman  could  get  any  thing  for  con- 
sumption before  paying  for  it.  ...  A  good 
motto  to  adopt,  especially  for  young  people,  is 
to  •  pay  as  you  go;'  and  if  you  can't  *  pay,'  don't 
'  go.'  " 

By  the  way  brother  Abbott  looked  across  the 
room  at  me  I  concluded  he  was  expecting  an  on- 
slaught from  my  quarter  ;  and  as  what  he  said 
accorded  with  my  notions  I  concluded  to  say 
nothing.  He  finally  said  he  would  like  to  hear 
from  B.  R.  In  reply  I  indorsed  the  paper  en- 
tire; and  that,  while  we  (The  A.  I.  Root  Co.) 
might  have  been  guilty,  In  some  cases,  of  unfair 
competition  with  the  dealer,  it  was  not  inten- 
tional; that,  as  brother  Abbott  has  been  smart- 
ing under  this  kind  of  competition;  and  as  he 
had  bought  of  other  manufacturers,  I  took  it 
that  the  "other  fellow"  was  the  one  who  had 
been  giving  him  the  occasion  for  his  remarks. 
However,  it  will  do  none  of  us  any  harm  to  take 


HON.   E.  WHITCOMB. 

One  of  the  men  who  figured  prominently  at 
the  Lincoln  convention  was  Mr.  E.  Whitcomb, 
of  Friend,  Neb.  He  was  born  in  1843,  in  Sus- 
quehanna Co.,  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
his  parents  moved  to  Lee  Co..  Hi.  On  the  25th 
of  Aiig.,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  34th  Illinois 
Infantry,  in  which  he  participated  in  all  the 
campaigns  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Geor- 
gia, taking  part  in.upward  of  50  engagements, 
including  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  the 
march  through  the  Carolinas.  He  came  to  Ne- 
braska in  1870,  and  settled  on  a  homestead  ad- 
joining what  Is  now  theclLy  of  Friend. 

As  a  bee-keeper,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  his 
State.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  filled 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Nebraska  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
apiarian  department  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  for  the  past  12  years.  At  first  the  exhibit 
could  have  been  hauled  in  a  wheelbarrow;  but 
now,  I  am  informed,  it  requires  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  honey  exhibition  hall  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have  already  secur- 
ed a  photograph,  and  will  give  to  our  readers 
the  picture  of  this  hall,  in  a  future  number. 
Mr.  Whitcomb  also  gathered  together  and  made 
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the  Nebraska  exhibit  at  the  Colombia  exposi- 
tion, where  he  secured  for  his  State  four  medals 
and  'diplomas. 

In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  Is  now  actively 
engaged  in  political  work.  I  believe  he  is  a 
candidate  for  Senator  from  hisdistrict^and  bee- 
keeping friends  told  me  that  he  had  more  than 
an  even  chance  of  securing  the  honor. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  is  of  large  physique  and  com- 
manding presence,  and  one  also  who  wields 
considerable  influenee.  He  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Friend  Telegraph. 


NEBRASKA    AS  A  HONRT  STATE;    HEARTSEASE, 
ETC. 

Before  I  attended  the  Lincoln  convention  I 
had  the  impression  that  Nebraska  as  a  honey 
State  ranked  only  as  second  grade;  but  on  going 
into  the  State  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  of  its  great  resources,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  agriculture,  but  of  its  possibilities  in  the  line 
of  great  yields  from  single  colonies  as  well  as 
from  whole  apiaries.  If  it  is  not  already,  it 
soon  will  be  one  of  the  great  honey  States. 
Beautiful  in  climate,  rfch  in  soil,  peopled  with 
the  best  blood  from  all  over  the  country,  a 
grand  future  is  in  store  for  it. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  on  the  way  was  the 
immense  cornfields.  A  five-acre  field  in  Ohio 
seems  like  a  large  one;  but  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  corn  as 
we  sped  along  on  the  cars;  and  1  was  told  that 
some  fields  had  as  high  as  100.    And  such  com ! 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  was 
the  large  amount  of  heartsease  that  we  could 
see  all  along  the  waysides,  in  the  stubble-fields, 
everywhere  it  could  get  a  foothold.  I  was  told 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of  it,  and  no 
bees  in  reach  to  gather  its  nectar. 

The  heartsease  of  the  West  is  very  like  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  smartweed  of  the  East. 
The  latter  is  a  low-growing,  sprawling  plant, 
which  probably  in  Nebraska  would  grow  into  a 
large  vine,  and  be  called  heartsease.  Here  in 
the  East  it  rarely  if  ever  yields  any  honey~at 
least,  not  enough  to  make  a  showing  in  the 
hive.  As  announced  in  our  last  issue,  Mr. 
Belong  stated  before  the  convention  that  he 
secured  as  high  as  450  lbs.  from  a  single  colony. 
Indeed,  if  I  understood  him  correctly  after  the 
convention,  he  had  two  such  colonies  that  gave 
such  a  remarkable  record;  and  his  average  was 
250  lbs.  All  of  this  was  from  heartsease.  Oth- 
er bee-keepers  reported  heavy  yields  from  the 
same  source.  The  extracted  heartsease  that 
was  on  exhibition  was  of  a  beautiful  rich 
amber.  The  flavor  of  it  was  not  just  to  my 
notion;  but  very  many  do  like  it;  and  while  it 
does  not  rank  alongside  of  white  clover  and 
other  qualities  of  white  honeys,  it  brings  a  fair- 
ly good  price.  Besides  the  heartsease,  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  should  be  given  prominence 
in  the  State. 


I  noticed  that  the  wild  sunflower— a  very 
small  plant  with  us  in  Ohio— perhaps  three  or 
four  feet  high,  was  six  and  eight  feet  high  in 
Nebraska,  and  every  thing  else  seemed  to  be  in 
like  proportion. 

Right  here  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  make  a 
couple  of  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  L. 
D.  Stilson,  editor  of  the  Nebrcutka  Bee-keeper, 
before  the  convention: 

For  several  years  past  the  great  bulk  of  our  honey 
has  t>een  produced  from  heartsease*  a  plimt  some- 
thing like  the  smartweed  of  the  East.  It  grows  in 
every  waste  place,  it  sprines  up  in  every  st  ubble- 
fleld,  and,  no  matter  whether  it  Is  dwarfed  by 
drouth  to  a  tiny  plant  of  a  few  inches,  or  whether 
watered  by  copious  showers,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  it  always  blossoms  full  and  is 
always  laden  with  honey. 

The  ollmate  of  our  State  is  such  that  plants  se- 
crete very  rich  nectar,  so  that  the  bee  can  gather 
it;  and,  after  storing  in  the  hive,  it  can  at  once  be 
sealed  over,  retaining  to  a  great  extent  the  aroma  of 
the  flower  from  which  it  was  gathered.  A  few  years 
ago  we  extracted  from  one  super  clean,  returning 
the  combs,  and  in  four  days  we  extracted  flft^ 
pounds  again,  nearly  all  sealed,  and  weighing  Id' 
teen  pounds  to  the  measured  gallon. 

By  consulting  Gray's  Botany  I  find  that 
heartsease  belongs  to  the  violet  family— a  very 
small  one.  Most  of  the  heartsease  bloom  seem- 
ed^to  be  of  a  purplish  red.C  I  saw  some  in  the 
field  that  was  pink,  and  also  a  few  blossoms 
that  were  pure  white.  The  smartweed  of  Ohio 
is  of  a  purplish  red. 

P.  iS.— While  conditions  are  inviting  in  Ne- 
braska, especially  so  last  season,  donH  **  pull  up 
stakes'*  without  fully  investigating.  Take  tha 
time  to  write,  and  if  all  looks  well  go  yourself 
first.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  in  this  connection 
that  Nebraska  has  had  its  drouths,  and  is  liable 
to  have  them  again.  Then  there  are  the  heavy 
winds  of  the  prairies;  and  then,  too,  the  winter- 
ing problem  is  not  solved  by  any  means. 


BEES  AND  grapes;    A  REPORT   FROM  PROF.  W, 

J.  eREEN,  OF  THE  OHIO  EXPERIlfKNT 

STATION. 

You  will  notice  by  referring  to  pages  647  and 
706  that  several  of  our  friends  around  Medina 
have  claimed,  as  they  have  several  seasons 
before,  that  the  bees  were  destroying  their 
grapes.  We  tried  to  convince  them  it  was  a 
mistake,  but  it  was  a  pretty  hard  matter  to 
convince  at  least  some  of  them.  Finally  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  George  Thompson  (the  one 
who  first  helped  me  to  start  in  bee  culture,  see 
introduction  to  A  B  C  book)  told  me  the  bees 
were  at  work  on  his  grapes  in  very  great  nom- 
bers.  But  he  is  too  careful  a  man  to  commit 
himself  fully  on  the  start.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  make  a  careful  investigation  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  bees  were  really  guilty  or 
not.  A  few  days  later  he  told  me  he  had  found 
the  thief.  He  said  a  little  bird  was  hopping 
from  bunch  to  bunch,  making  needle-like  per- 
forations so  quick  that  he  could  hardly  see  how 
he  did  it;  and  that,  after  the  bird,  came  the 
bees.    We  expreseed  much  interest,  and  asked 

him  a  great  many  qoeations  about  the  bird.    A 
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few  days  ago  he  came  Into  the  office  triumph- 
antly, bringing  as  the  bird  alive  and  in  a  cage. 
He  said  it  became  so  tame  that  it  actoally  came 
in  at  the  open  window,  and  began  its  work 
on  the  grapes  where  they  stood  in  a  basket  on 
the  table.  They  captured  the  bird  and  brought 
him  down  to  as.  We  forwarded  him  at  once  to 
our  Ohio  Experiment  Station;  and  Prof.  Green, 
the  horticultnrist,  has  given  as  the  following 
very  full  and  complete  paper  In  regard  to  the 
matter: 

Mr.  Boot:— Yours  of  the  14th.  with  the  bird.  Is  at 
hand.  It  is  a  goldflDch,  or  wild  canary,  commonly 
called.  I  have  no  doubt  about  its  guilt,  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  other  birds  equally  bad.  We 
had  considerable  trouble  with  birds  ooe  season  In 
Columbus,  and.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  the 
bluejay;  and  1  am  credibly  informed  that  the  turtle 
dove  is  a  culprit  al-o.  I  believe  that,  if  you  were  to 
inquire  of  naturalists  throuflrhout  the  country,  the 
1181  of  guilty  birds  would  be  found  to  be  much 
loDffer  than  most  people  suspect 

I  have  noticed  the  controversy  concerning  the 
bees  and  grap«>s,  and  thought  of  writing  you  about 
the  matter,  but  did  not,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  people  would  observe  a  little,  there  would 
be  no  grounds  for  controversy. 

Grapes  have  cracked  very  badly  this  season— that 
is,  some  varieties  have,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of 
cracking  every  year.  One  gentleman  told  me  that 
the  grapes  which  he  had  inclosed  In  paper  sacks 
had  cracked  aLsa  This  proves  that  bees  did  not  do 
the  work;  but  such  proof  Is  hardly  neoessaiv,  for 
any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  that  grapes 
crack  open  when  the  weather  Is  Just  right.  A  orack 
is  80  unlike  a  puncture  that  no  one  need  be  told  the 
dlfferenoe.  So,  also,  the  bill  of  a  bird  makes  such  a 
characteristic  mark  that  no  one  need  mistake  it  for 
any  thing  else.  Grape-growers  are  so  familiar  with 
these  things  that  1  do  not  think  they  very  often  lay 
the  blame  to  the  bees.  Certainly  no  one  who  has 
worked  with  grapes  a  few  seasons  ought  to  blame 
the  bees  when  the  causes  named  are  so  evident. 
Of  course.  It  is  sometimes  rather  unpleasant  to  have 
the  bees  swarming  about  the  grapes;  but  it  is  Just 
as  well  that  they  get  the  wastlnar  Juices,  and  better, 
in  fact,  I  have  known  bees  to  be  very  troublesome 
about  overripe  raspberries,  but  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  which  attracted  them  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grapes. 

There  is  one  reason  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
opinions  on  this  matter  which  I  may  point  out,  for 
it  comes  in  my  line  of  work.  Varieties  of  grapes 
differ  greatly  in  their  susceptibility  to  crack,  and 
birds  prefer  some  above  others.  Thus  the  bees  may 
be  working  on  one  person's  srrapes  and  not  on  those 
of  his  neighbors.  If  the  man  who  Is  losing  bis 
frrapes  lives  near  an  apiary  he  may  rashly  conclude 
that  he  Is  suffering  because  the  bees  find  his  grapes 
convenient.  I  have  often  heard  this  alluded  to  in 
a  way  that  showed  that  the  opinion  was  held  that 
the  nearness  of  the  bees  proved  their  guilt.  The 
simple  fact  that  a  man  who  lives  near  where  bees 
are  kept  Is  losinsr  his  grapes  proves  nothing  what- 
ever against  the  bees. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  bees  work  on  grapes 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  honey,  and  the  fact  cited 
to  prove  their  guilt.  It  may  be  thnt  they  will  work 
more  freely  on  ifrapes  when  they  do  not  find  honey 
plentiful  than  when  it  Is  abundant.  I  am  not  able 
to  argue  the  question  from  the  bee-keeper's  stand- 
point; but  as  a  horticulturist  I  can  say  that  it  is 
nonsense  to  claim  that  the  cracking  of  grapes  is 
coincident  with  the  scarcity  of  honey. 

To  my  mind  it  seems  about  as  reasonable  to  accuse 
bees  of  breaking  open  grapes  as  to  suppose  that 
they  will  make  holes  In  maple-trees  to  get  the  sap. 
Bees  like  maple  sap,  and  at  times  they  are  quite 
troublesome  about  the  camp;  but  no  one  would 
indulge  in  such  an  absurdity  as  to  claim  that  they 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  making  the  sap  How.  It 
may  not  seem  so  absurd  to  most  people  to  claim 
that  they  open  grapes;  but  those  who  know  most 
about  bees  find  it  about  as  hard  to  understand  how 
bees  can  break  the  skin  of  grapes  any  more  success- 
fully than  they  can  bore  through  the  bark  of  a 
maple-tree. 
I  used  to  amuse  myself  examiniutr  bees,  flies,  and 


various  insects  under  the  microscope,  but  I  never 
discovered  that  the  honey-bee  is  any  better  equip- 
ped for  puncturing  grapes  than  the  housefly.  It  Is 
caramon  sense,  when  looking  for  the  reason  of 
things,  to  assign  the  force  to  the  nearest  apparent 
cause.  If  I  were  looking  for  the  cause  of  any  un- 
usual behavior  in  a  tree  or  plant  I  would  first  ex- 
amine carefully  all  of  the  surroundings,  and  not  go 
over  Into  the  next  field  to  find  that  which  reason 
would  tell  me  must  be  close  at  hand,  nor  should  I 
attribute  to  the  moon  or  stars  that  which  abundant 
experience  convinces  me  must  belong  to  the  earth. 

Now,  we  know  that  birds  puncture  grapes,  and 
In  some  cases  ruin  the  crop:  and  we  also  know  that 
grapes  crack,  even  when  tied  up  in  paper  sacks;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  bees  have  the  power  to  make 
a  hole  In  the  skin  of  the  most  tender  grape.  Why, 
then,  go  so  far  out  of  our  way  to  prove  the  bees 
guilty?  If  we  are  going  to  abandon  common  sense 
In  the  matter,  why  not  lay  it  to  the  moon  at  once  ? 
The  moon  is  said  to  have  a  powerful  effect  In  warp- 
ing shingles,  and  can  even  tear  down  a  rail  fence 
and  pull  potatoes  out  of  the  ground.  If  it  can  do 
these  things,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  dis- 
covered it  can  burst  the  skin  of  grapes. 

Wooster,  O.,  Oct  16.  w.  J.  Grben.  ^ 

The  picture  and  description  of  goldfinch,  In 
the  Standard  dictionary,*  agrees  with  the  spec- 
imens we  sent,  or  with  the  ones  we  have  sub- 
sequently captured.  The  goldfinch  has  more 
yellow,  and  the  bill  is  short  and  blunt,  while 
that  of  the  little  culprit  Is  perhaps  K  Inch  long, 
and  very  sharp.  With  this  exception  it  looks 
like  the  goldfinch,  li  there  not  some  mistake. 
Prof.  Green?        

AMALGAMATION  AT  LINCOLN,  "CBAZY  SHOTS," 
ETC. 

In  the  paper  by  Thomas  G.  Newman,  read  at 
the  North  American  convention  at  Lincoln,  he 
used  this  language: 

.JP*®..*t"°""®°^"^***ch  has  been  published  like 
ttils:  "I  say,  away  with  amalgamation,  and  let  the 
Union  set  about  to  reorganize  itself  as  soon  as  It 
can."  Is  simply  ridiculous.  It  has  been  a  success 
from  Its  very  Inception.  It  asks  nothing  but  good 
will  from  Its  neighbor— the  North  American  Bee- 
keepers' Association— and  can  live  and  prosper,  do- 
ing Its  own  work— that  work  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated—without losing  its  head.  Its  temper,  or  Its 
understanding.  Its  uniform  success  and  Its  excel- 
lent financial  condition  are  something  all  should  be 
proud  of  Instead  of  hurling  at  It  such  crazy  "  shots  '* 
or  empty  or  cracked  **  shells  "  as  the  foregoing  quo- 
tation, and  calling  it  a  **  poor  fizzle,"  etc. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  old  wheel- 
horse  of  the  Union  and  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  should  fall  into  the  error  (uninten- 
tionally perhaps),  of  giving  a  part  of  a  quota- 
tion or  just  enough  of  It  to  mislead.  The  lan- 
guage that  Mr.  Newman  refers  to  appears  on 
page  609  of  Gleanings.  This  is  what  I  actu- 
ally said: 

The  Canadians  are  away  ahead  of  us  in  that  they 
have  a  flourishing  society  almost  national  In  Its 
character,  but  which  really  covers  Ontario  only. 
Let  us  on  this  side  of  the  line  have  something  big 
enough  to  cover  the  United  States  only,  and  one 
that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  two  existing 
societies.  Having  two,  as  we  now  do,  Is  expensive 
and  unnecessary  while  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
one  could  do  the  work  of  the  two.  Personally  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  amalgamated,  providing 
disagreeable  complications  would  not  arise.  As 
there  is  a  possibility  of  that,  I  say  away  with  amal- 
gamation, and  let  the  Union  set  about  to  reorgan- 
ize itself  as  soon  as  It  can. 

The  reading  of  the  whole  shows  that  the  part 

*The  ornithology  in  this  work  was  edited  by  an 
expert,  and  I  assume  that  the  cut  aud  description 
Is  reasonably  correct.-ED.  ^^.^^^  ^^  GOOglC 
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of  the  quotation  which  Mr.  Newman  gives  does 
sot  fairly  set  forth  my  opinion,  or,  rather,  he 
leaves  out  the  proviso  upon  which  the  proposi- 
tion, to  which  he  lakes  exception,  hinges.  All 
through  the  editorial  I  expressed  myself  as  in 
favor  of  amalgamation;  but  I  was  afraid  that, 
if  we  tried  to  force  it.  we  should  accomplish 
nothing.  The  point  I  desired  to  make  was 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  something  that  would 
take  hold  of  the  matter  of  adulteration  and  dis- 
honest commission  men;  and  I  thought  that 
something  ought  to  embody  the  features  of 
the  two  existing  organizations,  whether  amal- 
gamation were  effected  or  not.  When  we  got 
down  to  business,  there  were  **no  disagreeable 
complications,*'  as  I  at  first  feared;  neither 
were  tbere  *'two  distinct  parties  arrayed 
.against  each  other,*'  as  Mr.  Newman  seemed  to 
feel  that  there  was;  and  as  I  had  all  along 
been  in  favor  of  amalgamation,  providing  there 
were  no  *' disagreeable  complications,"  it  was 
not  at  all  inconsistent  in  me  to  help  it  along  all 
I  could,  which  I  did  in  the  capacity  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed— made  up  of  Dr. 
Mason,  Mr.  York,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Newman  implies  that  I  called  the  Union 
a  *'  poor  fizzle:**  but  I  can  not  see  that  I  any- 
where so  styled  it.  1  have  all  along  insisted 
that  the  Union  was  more  national  than  any 
thing  else;  and  when  I  used  the  term  *'poor 
fizzle**— see  last  sentence  of  first  paragraph  of 
the  editorial  in  question— I  referred  to  any  or- 
ganization c  that  was  c  trying  to  cover  one  or 
more  countrie8,rand  making  a  failure  of  it. 
I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  Union  at  all,  because 
elsewhere^I  referredl  to  it  (the  Union)  as  a 
grand;  success,  except  that  I  thought  it  ought 
to  enlarge  its  field^of  operations  by  taking  in 
the  questions  of  adulteration  and  dishonest 
honey-buyers,  which  it  could  do  under  its  con- 
stitution. 

The  constitution  formulated  by  tbe  commit- 
tee abov^  mentioned,  as  stated  in  our  last  issue, 
was  read  and  adopted  article  by  article,  some 
being  changed  by  the  convention  after  discus- 
sion. I  am  sure  the  General  Manager  will 
indorse  it,  and  the  Union  will  adopt  it  with  lit- 
tle if  any  change.  When  so  adopted  by  this 
latter  organization  the  new  Union  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  old.  with  the  additional 
feature  of  having  annual  meetings,  the  presi- 
dent and  other  officers  of  the  old  North  Amer- 
ican being  elected  by  tbe  men^bers  present,  and 
the  General  Manager  by  the  vote  of  all  tbe 
members,  whether  present  or  not,  this  latter 
vote  being  taken  by  ballots  received  by  mail. 

Thel^following  is  the  constitution  as  it  was 
read  rand^adopted  by  the  North  American,  and 
which  that  body  now  submits  to  the  Union:  »> 

The  committee  on  udIod  and  amalgamatloD  re- 
ported as  follows,  through  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason: 

1.  This  orfraoizatioD  shall  be  known  as  tbe  CTnlted 
States  Bee  Keepers'  Union. 

2.  Its  objectb  shall  be  to  promote  and  protect  tbe 
interests  of  its  members,  to  defend  them  in  their 


lawful  rights,  to  prosecute  dishonest  honey  oommii- 
8lon-men,  to  enforce  laws  against  adulteration  of 
honey,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  bee  cttltme 
in  general. 

8  Any  person  can  beoome  a  member  by  payment 
of  membership  fee  of  $1  annually  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary ],  to  Secretary  or  General  Manager,  except  as 
provided  in  section  8  of  article  VI. 

Those  who  are  members  of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  and 
N.  B.  K.  U.  when  this  constitution  is  adopted  by 
each  organization,  shall  be  members  of  this  tJnion. 

4  Tbe  oflBcers  of  this  Union  shall  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  a  board  of  directon, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  general  manager  and  six 
directors,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified: 
and  the  director  receivinir  the  largest  numl>er  of 
votes  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Those  who  are  officers  of  the  National  Bee-keepers* 
Union,  when  this  constitution  is  adopted  by  said 
Union,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  Union  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

6.  The  President.  Vice-president,  and  Secretary 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers nresent  at  rach  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Union, 
and  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The 
board  of  directors  and  General  Manager  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  during  the  month  of  December,  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  voting;  blank  ballots  for 
this  purpose,  accompanied  by  a  full  list  of  the  mem- 
bership, which  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  by 
the  General  Manager;  and  said  ballots  shall  be  re- 
turned to  a  committee  of  two  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee,  whose 
names  and  postofflce  address  shall  be  sent  to  tbe 
General  Manager  by  said  executive  committee  oo 
or  before  the  15th  of  NovemlHjr.  preceding  the  ejec- 
tion. Said  committee  of  two  shall  count  tbe  bal- 
lots and  certify  tbe  result  to  the  General  Manager 
during  the  first  week  in  January. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  devolve  upon  the  presid- 
infr  officer. 

The  Vice-president,  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  perform  his  duties. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting:  receive  membeidiip* 
fees,  furnish  General  Manager  with  names  and 
postofflce  address  of  those  who  beoome  members  at 
the  annual  meeting;  pay  the  treasurer  all  moneys 
left  in  his  hands  after  paying  expenses  of  tbe  annu- 
al meeting',  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  requested  of  him.  He  shall  receive  such  sum  for 
his  services  as  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, not  exceeding  9SS, 

The  General  Manager  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  keep  list  of  names  of  mea- 
bers  and  addresses,  receive  membership  fees,  and 
be  treasurer  of  the  Union.  He  shall  give  bond  in 
such  amount  and  with  such  oonditions  as  maybe 
required  and  approved  by  the  board  of  directots. 
He  shall  also  send  each  member  a  t^tateroent  of  the 
flnanrial  condition  and  report  of  work  done  by  the 
board. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  determine  what 
course  shall  be  taken  by  the  Union  upon  any  mat- 
ter presented  to  it  for  consideration  and  does  not 
oonflict  with  this  constitution,  and  cause  such  ex' 
ti:a  but  equMl  assessment  to  be  made  on  ench  mem- 
ber as  may  become  necessary,  living  reasons  to 
each  why  surh  Is  required,  providing  that  not  more 
than  one  such  assessment  be  made  in  one  year,  and 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a  membership  fee, 
without  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

Any  member  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  said 
assessment  as  required  by  the  board  shall  forfeit 
his  membership  and  right  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Union  for  one  year  after  said  assessment  be- 
comes due 

The  board  of  directors  shall  pay  the  Geneml  Man- 
ager such  sum  for  his  services  as  the  board  shall 
deem  proper,  but  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  tbe 
receipts.  Said  board  shall  meet  at  such  time  and 
£lace  as  it  may  decide  upon. 

7.  Funds  may^  used  for  any  purpose  tbat  tlie 
board  may  consider  for  the  interest  of  its  members. 

8.  Any  vacancy  occurring  "in  the  t>oard  may  be 
filled  by  the  executive  committee,  and  any  vacancy 
in  th e  committee  may  be  filled  by  the  board. 

9.  The  Union  shall  bold  sn  annual  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may^be  agreed  upon  by  the 
executive  commltteetized  by  LjOOg  K 
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10.  Tbl8  coDStltuttOD  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members,  provldiog  notice 
or  said  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  given  at 
a  previous  annual  meeting. 


UNOOLN  CONVENTION  KEPORT. 

Mt  report,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the  Lincoln 
conyention  will  be  made  up  of  fragments  here 
and  there.  A  few  of  them  appear  in  this  issue, 
editorially  and  elsewhere.  The  only  essays  or 
papers  that  1  publish  in  full  are  the  pqem  by 
Eugene  Secor  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  York,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  The  first  named  was 
encored  so  heavily  by  the  bee  keepers  that  I 
thought  our  readers  would  like  to  see  what  It 
was.  The  second  is  a  paper  on  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  I 
indorse  Mr.  York*s  ideas.  Here  are  the  poem 
and  essay  in  question; 

SECOB'S    REPLY    TO  ADDRESS  OF   WELCOME   AT   LIN- 
COLN, NEB. 

We're  glad  to  be  invited  to  the  **  wild  and  woolly 

West," 
Where  the  cowboys  roam  the  country  with  neither 

coat  nor  vest 
(According  to  the  sUly  claim  of  many  Bastern  folk 
Who  never  seem  to  comprehend  a  breezy  Western 

Joke). 
But  some  of  us  have  **  traveled  '*— in  fact,  been  here 

before: 
Have  felt  the  grip  of  Western  hand  extended  at  the 

door. 
We  don't  suppose  that  Indian  raids  are  every-day 

affairs. 
Or  that  the  hungry  prairie-wolf  will  snap  us  un- 
awares; 
And  neither  do  we  look  for  men  in  this  new  prairie 

State 
Who  lack  in  kindness  or  in  worth  because  'twas 

peopled  late. 
We  know  that  all  of  virtue  and  hospitable  cheer 
Are  not  confined  to  older  States— they've  taken  root 

out  here. 
The  hearts  of  these  our  brethren  we  should  expect 

to  find 
Responsive  as  their  generous  soil— the  richest  of  Its 

kind. 
Boast  not,  ye  Yankee  farmers,  pent  up  between 

the  hills, 
Of  the  greenness  of  your  verdure  or  the  music  of 

your  rills; 
Here  broad  and  fertile  acres  wait  for  millions  yet 

to  be— 
Await  the  march  of  empire  west— the  bivouac  of  the 

free. 
These  prairies,  like  an  ocean  vast,  in  billowy  grand- 
eur roll, 
A  blessing  in  each  valley  and  a  promise  on  each 

knoll. 
There's  food  enough  in  this  rich  soil,  stored  up  long, 

long  ago. 
For  ten  times  ten  the  present  needs  of  population's 

flow. 
So  if  the  hive  of  industry  be  overcrowded  east. 
There's  room  for  several  swarms  out  here  ( "priori- 
ty rights"  released). 
But  from  an  economic  view  m v  mental  Kodak  shows 
No  drones  need  be  Importea  here— the  worker  Is 

what  "gofts," 
This  climate  Is  a  little**  hard,"  so  I  have  been  in- 
formed. 
On  idlers;  and  if  such  migrate  they'll  wish  they'd 

never  swarmed. 
i  said  that  none  but  workers  are  in  demand  out 

here; 
Perhaps  you  bee-men  present  may  think  it  some 

what  queer 
That  queens  are  not  a  vital  part  of  such  a  colony. 
They  are,  my  friends.  Important;    but  don't  you 

clearly  see 
Nebraska  queens  are  J  ust  as  good- -and  acclimated 

too— 
As  any  foreign  race  or  blood,  albeit  old  or  new  ? 
So  If  you've  not  contracted,  and  you  chance  to  find 

one  here. 
She's  warranted,  I'll  venture,  to  be  without  a  peer. 


'Tis  Eastern  blood  and  Western  vim  that  make  the 

world  go  round; 
In  other  words,  they  make  things  "  hum  "—to  us  a 
cheerful  sound. 
The  greeting  which  your  speakers  give  is  prized 
by  us  bee-men; 
We  take  most  kindly  to  sweet  things— perhaps  we'll 

come  again. 
AVo'U  not,  1  hope,  inflict  a  sting  for  kindness  you 

have  shown; 
Such  honeyed  words,  such  royal  cheer,  demand  our 
love  alone. 
We  represent  a  brotherhood  whose  craft,  for  ages 

pMSt, 

Has  been  esteemed  a  worthy  one  because  their  lot 
is  cast 

With  those  who  In  the  field  of  toil  create  the  world's 
great  wealth. 

And  at  the  same  time  lessen  not  its  pleasures  or  its 
health. 

The  sweets  of  life  we  gather  in;  we  garner  nature's 
waste; 

We  horde  the  nectar  from  the  flowers  to  cater  to 
man's  taste; 

Wefructlf\.  with  busy  elves,  the  orchard  and  the 
field; 

The  spoils  we  get  are  but  the  fee  for  mahing  blos- 
soms yield. 

Without  nur  winged  wizard-priests  that  marry  d  s- 
tant  flowers. 

This  earth  might  be  a  desert  waste  where  now  are 
fruitful  bowers. 

Bespeak  we  then  for  these  our  aids,  and  keepers  too, 
as  well. 

The  word  of  praise  that  worth  demands— that  worth 
th*»lr  works  do  tell. 
1  notice  that  you  have  a  bee,  quite  common  every- 
where— 

At  least  in  Uncle  Sam's  domains  she  is  by  no  means 
rare; 

And,  like  the  "busy  bee"  of  song,  she  buzzeth 
night  and  da> 

(In  bonnets  mostly  worn  by  men)  in  a  most  bewitch- 
ing way. 

The  "presidential  bee"  is  here  as  vanguard  of  our 
host. 

With  silver  bands  instead  of  gold— the  marks  we 
prize  the  most. 

In  this  campaign  'twixt  white  and  yellow  we  look 
with  longing  eye 

For  some  bright  ray-some  star  of  hope— from  out 
the  murky  sky. 

For,  whet  her  gold  or  silver  wins,  we  want  jtrosperUy. 

We  need  the  factory's  busy  hum  to  stimulate  the 
b«*e; 

For  people  eat  best  when  they  work;  and  bees  in- 
crease and  thrive 

When  some  one  buys  the  royal  food  found  only  in 
the  hive. 
The  city  where  now  congregate  the  chosen  of  our 
clan 

Was  named  for  one  immortal  In  the  heart  of  every 
man. 

Immortal  may  the  friendships  be  which  on  this  spot 
we  form. 

That,  like  the  granite  hills  of  God,  shall  stand  both 
time  and  storm. 

And  may  the  bond  of  union  between  the  West  and 
Bast 

Grow  stronger  as  the  years  go  by  and  each  return- 
ing feast. 

Fair  city  of  this  western  plain  the  saltt-d  teas  be- 
tween, 

Gem  of  mid-continent  beauty,  of  prairie  cities  queen. 

We  bid  thee  prosper  and  grow  strong,  and,  like  that 
giant  name 

Whose  hallowed  sound  is  Freedom's  boast,  be  ever 
known  to  fame. 

HONEY  COMMISSION-MEN  AND  ADULTERATION. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  not  only  a  very  Im- 
portant one,  but  Is  reallv  a  double  one— though  in 
some  instances  as  closely  united  as  were  the  once 
famous  Siamese  twins,  for  are  not  honey  commis- 
sion-men sometimes  also  large  adulterators  of  the 
sweet  product  of  tlie  bee? 

It  roav  be,  however,  that  I  can  make  myself  bet- 
ter understood,  and  also  do  better  Justice  to  my 
double  subjeot,  if  T  speak  of  the  honey  commission- 
men,  and  then  follow  with  a  few  words  on  that 
modern  abomination— the  adulteraAion  of  honey. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  ^he  honey  commission-men's  right  to  live. 
They  are  a  necessity— I  mean  the  fumest  honey  com- 
Digitized 
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missioD-meD.  The  other  kind  may  be  a  necessary 
eTil,  thouffh  I  am  Inclined  to  doubt  it. 

I  sometimes  thiniL  that  honey  commission-men 
are  just  what  bee  keepers  make  them,  or  allow 
them  to  become.  But  some  of  them,  I  must  con- 
fess, are  as  **  wise  as  serpents"  and  fully  as  harm- 
ful. It  is  surprising  how  easily  otherwise  wide- 
awake bee-keepers  permit  themselves  to  be  '*  roped 
in"  by  flamini;  honey-circulars,  sent  out  by  new 
and  untried  honey  commission-men,  quoting  high 
prices  for  honey.  If  those  who  receive  such  con- 
signment-solioltlng  circulars  would  stop  to  consider 
for  only  a  moment,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be 
wise  enough  to  know  that  any  quoted  prices  higher 
than  thos^  given  in  the  market  columns  of  the  nee- 
papers,  must  be  entirely  fictitious,  and  wholly  un- 
reliable—simply thrown  out  as  tempting  "bait"  to 
catch  the  unwary  and  easily  duped. 

I  know  that  we  all  like  to  get  high  prices  for  our 
honey  or  other  products,  and  yet  we  should  not  be 
such  blanked  fools  as  10  suppose  that  a  new  honey- 
commission  firm  can  secure  l)etter  prices  than  an 
old  firm  that  perhaps  has  worked  up  a  large  and  reg- 
ular demand  for  honey  in  its  years  of  upright  deal- 
ing. 

Then  the  proper  thing  for  honey-producers  to  do, 
is  to  let  new  hon^y-com mission  firms  entirely  and 
severely  alone,  unleix  satisfied  beyond  all  doubt  of 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  just  as  they  pro- 
pose. 

Residing  in  what  is  thought  bv  manv  to  be  the 
greatest  honey-market  In  the  world— Ohlcago— I  am 
often  placed  In  a  position  to  discover  some  things 
about  the  doings  of  honey  commission  men  that  few 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn.  For  instance,  you 
come  to  Chioiigo  with  one  or  more  carloads  of  hon- 
ey. Tou  call  upon  a  large  honey  commission  firm; 
they  of  course  are  fully  Informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  market,  or,  if  necessarv,  they  can  easily  com- 
municate by  telephone  with  all  the  other  large 
honey -dealers.  In  fact,  no  one  will  make  you  an 
offer,  but  keep  you  running  from  one  firm  to  an- 
other, yet  always  wanting  to  know  your  figures  on 
the  honey— Just  what  you  are  asking  for  It.  After 
one  of  the  firms  finally  purchases  your  honey—like- 
ly at  their  own  figure— they  will  offer  to  divide  it 
with  the  other  honey  commission-men  at  an  ad- 
vance of  perhaps  H  cent  per  pound,  or  even  at  the 
same  price  they  paid  for  it.  Thus  you  see  they 
really  can  work  together,  and  there  is  practically 
no  competition  whatever. 

Firms  with  plenty  of  available  cash  capital  can 
buy  honey  outright,  in  carload  lots,  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced rate,  and  throw  it  on  the  market  at  a  very 
slight  advance— say  one  or  two  cents  perpound  on 
carload  lots— thus  making  from  1250  to  1800  per  car- 
load, and  running  the  market  price  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  permit  me  to  quote  two  sentences  from 
a  private  letter  that  I  received  from  an  honest 
honey-com mission  firm  last  February,  referring  to 
another  firm  who  claim  to  have  plenty  of  cash  cap- 
ital, but  some  of  whose  dealings  will  hardly  bear 
investigation.    The  two  sentences  read  thUH:   MB'Hijj 

•*  Thev  boldly  say  that  we  are  the  cause  of  grocers 
having  to  pay  over  10  cents  per  pound  for  choice 
comb  honey.  Our  competition  makes  honey  cost 
them  so  much— iw>r6  than  it  otherwise  would  I " 

Again,  the  diahonest  honey  commission  men  have 
every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  once  they  have 

frour  honey  in  their  possession.  There  is  scarcely  a 
aw  by  which  you  can  hold  them  in  case  you  catch 
them  at  all.  They  can  sell  your  consigned  honey 
for  whatever  they  please,  and  n^turn  to  you  as  little 
as  they  please.  You  have  only  to  submit,  and  next 
time  let  such  alone,  If  you  are  wise. 

But  there  are  honest  honey  commission -men. 
What  producers  should  do,  is  to  find  such,  and  en- 
courage them  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  them 
their  patronage  and  endeavoring  to  aid  them  in 
every  way  they  can— by  preparing  and  packing 
tlieir  honey  as  the  particular  market  requires,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  the  judges  as  to  the  best  time 
to  sell.  3y  crowding  the  honest  and  careful  com- 
mission-men. you  may  often  cause  the  loss  of  quite 
a  good  deal  on  your  shipment.  Forced  sales  must 
always  be  at  the  lowest  figures. 

But  honey  commission-men  are  not  the  worst  evil 
with  which  honey-producers  must  contend,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

The  world  has  had  what  is  known  in  archseology 
as '*  Ages*'— th%  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
the  Iron  Age.  But  just  now  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  another  "Age,"  namely,  the  Adulteration 
Age  t    It  appears  that  every  thing  susceptible  of 


adulteration  is  besmirched  with  this  growing,  dev- 
astating fraud.  Sanded  sugar,  oomrobbed  maple 
syrup,  watered  milk,  paraffined  beeswax,  and  glu- 
cosed  or  corn-syruped  honey.  But  enough  for  our 
consideration,  perhaps,  is  that  of  honey  adultera- 
tion. 

Who  are  the  slimy  bipeds,  eruilty  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  our  pure,  sweet  product  ?  They  are  mainly 
the  city  wholesale  grocers,  the  syrup-mlxers,  and 
some  of  the  so  called  honey  commission-men  I  I  am 
credibly  in  formed  that  out  of  40  of  the  largest  ci^ 
customers  of  a  certain  Chicago  honey-dealer,  27 
adulterate  the  honey  they  purchase  I  Think  of 
that,  my  fellow  bee  keepers !  How  many  times 
over  can  those  27  frauds  multiply  the  honey  prod- 
uct, when  the  price  of  glucose  to-day  in  Chicago  is 
but  a  trifle  over  one  cent  per  pound  J 

Tou  have  often  seen  one-pound  tumblers  holding 
a  clear  liquid  with  a  piece  of  honey-comb  in  it 
Well,  at  least  one  honey  commission-man  in  Chica- 
go puts  up  such,  and  there  is  just  one  cent's  worth 
of  pure  honey  in  each  tumbler,  and  the  rest  is  glu- 
cose. It  retails  at  10  cents,  and  costs  8  cents,  in- 
cluding the  glass  tumbler. 

Why  is  glucose  used  almost  wholly  as  a  honey 
adulterant  ?  Because  it  carries  no  taste  or  flavor  of 
its  own— so  that  when  only  a  little  honey  is  added  it 
gives  the  honey  flavor  to  the  whole.  Another  rea- 
son Is,  that  glucose  does  not  granulate  as  does  most 
of  the  pure  extracted  honey:  this  latter  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  henoe  as  glucose  doe6  not  can- 
dy, it  is  a  feature  In  its  favor  with  the  uneducated. 

The  agent  of  one  Chicago  adulterating  firm  said 
they  had  to  have  a  piece  of  comb  in  each  tumbler, 
as  that  is  the  only  way  people  would  buy  honey  (7) 

{mt  up  in  glasses  nowadays.  And  ttukt  shows  there 
8  a  great  lack  of  education  or  information  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers  these  days  concerning  pure 
nonev. 

So  long  as  the  glucose  business  holds  out,  it  mat- 
ters not  now  limited  is  the  genuine  honey  product 
on  the  market,  under  existing  circumstances. 

Now,  fellow  bee-keepers,  what  can  we  do  to  stop 
this  gigantic  evil  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  le- 
gitimate and  honorable  industry  of  honey-produc- 
tion ?  Why.  unite,  and  push  tor  the  enactment  of  a 
prohUHinrv  law  that  will  compel  the  entire  cessation 
of  honey  and  other  adulteration,  or  the  requirement 
that  eyerj  package  of  food  products  offered  for 
sale  shall  bear  upon  it,  in  conspicuous  letters,  the 
true  name  or  names  of  the  contents.  Then  If  the 
consumer  desires  to  purohsse  gl noosed  honey,  let 
him  do  so,  and  not  be  deceived  into  buying  the 
adulterated  article  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting  the 
simon-pure  honey. 

But  some  will  say,  **  You  can't  enforce  such  a 
law  ! "  I  say  iw  can.  How  ?  Elect  men  to  office, 
and  not  politicians;  men  who  are  honest,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  do  their  duty.  Then  when  our  officers 
attempt  to  put  down  our  common  enemy— the  honey 
adulterators— let  us  give  them  all  tlie  help  within 
our  power.  Instead  of  st-anding  around  and  whining. 
"  You  can't  enforce  it  I " 

Until  bee-keepers  have  in  their  hands  this  legal 
weapon  with  which  to  pulverise  the  monster  of 
honey-adulteration,  I  can  see  in  the  future  no  en- 
couragement for  our  beloved  pursuit.  But  equipped 
with  an  adequate  antiadnlteration  law,  bee-keeping 
would  go  marching  onward  with  the  full  assurance 
that  its  devotees  have  an  even  chance  to  become 
thrifty  and  prosperous  In  a  pursuit  that  endeavors 
to  place  upon  the  table  in  every  home,  one  of  Heav- 
en's purest  and  best  sweets— honey,  as  gathered  by 
the  blessed  boe.  G»0.  w.  Yobk. 

Chicago,  HI.,  Oct.  1,1896. 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  American  Bee 
Journal  has  come  to  hand  with  the  intorma- 
tion  that  George  T.  Wheadon  has  been  arrested 
on  a  warrant  charging  him  with  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretenses.  It  seems  he  sold  840 
tubs  of  butter,  and  several  dozen  cases  of  eggs 
for  a  Wisconsin  farmer,  and  failed  to  turn  over 
the  proceeds.  I  also  learn  through  the  same 
periodical  that  another  commission  house  is 
still  sending  out  circalars  on  wMU  paper  after 
the  Wheadon  stripe,  and  claiming  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  counti^OQlc 
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Our  Homes. 


For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line:  here  a  Uttle 
and  there  a  little.— Isa.  28:10. 

The  followiDg  is  along  the  line  of  thought  of 
my  talk  to  the  bee-keepers  at  Lincoln,  Neb.: 

Dear  friends,  this  is  an  age  of  improvement 
and  progress.  We  are  not  only  devising  ways 
and  means  of  furnishing  better  things  than  the 
world  ever  saw  before,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  also  furnish  these  improved  neces- 
saries of  life  for  less  money  than  they  could 
ever  be  bought  for  before.  Yes,  many  times  we 
fnmish  a  better  article  at  a  much  less  price 
than  the  old-fashioned  awkward  utensil  or  im- 
plement used  to  cost  us  fifty  or  a  hundred  vears 
ago.  I  may  mention  briefly  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  accomplished  in  bee  culture. 
We  not  only  have  a  better  and  handsomer  sec- 
tion to  hold  the  honey  than  we  ever  had  before, 
but  our  expert  bee-keepers  succeed  in  getting  it 
tilled  with  snow-white  comb  and  luscious  con- 
tents in  a  neater  and  more  attractive  shape 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

I  can  remember  the  time,  years  ago,  when  I 
decided  that  the  comb  foundation  that  seemed 
to  be  needed  ought  to  be  made  with  a  pair  of 
rolls.  I  said  we  should  be  able  to  roll  out  a 
strip  a  mile  long  if  anybody  wanted  it.  Long 
days  and  nights  I  worked  on  the  problem;  and 
I  distinctly  remember  the  time  when  Mrs.  Root 
urged  me  to  burn  up  mv  machinery  and  give 
it  all  up.  She  was  tirea  of  the  melted  wax, 
doubtless,  and  I  was  too.  But  I  could  not  think 
of  abandoning  the  project  then  and  there. 
Nowadays  when  I  go  down  Into  our  wax-room 
and  see  the  boys  and  girls  making  beautiful 
foundation,  or.  rather,  see  as  I  have  of  late 
where  automatic  machinery  does  it,  1  wonder 
If  anybody  thinks  of  the  long  string  of  difficul- 
ties that  we  had  to  get  through  with  before 
this  thing  was  a  success.  The  machine  now 
takes  a  chunk  of  pure  beeswax,  said  wax  being 
melted  and  kept  at  the  right  heat  by  a  coil  of 
steam-pipe.  A  machine  makes  it  into  sheet 
wax  of  evenest  thickness,  and  these  sheets 
are  run  out  and  rolled  up  like  a  belt  of  leather 
or  like  paper  from  a  paper  machine.  Another 
automatic  machine  passes  it  thiough  the  rolls, 
cuts  the  sheets  into  the  desired  length,  and 
piles  them  up  neater  than  any  one  can  possibly 
do  it  by  hand.  These  machines  will  run  for  a 
little  time  alone,  and  do  their  work  all  right 
without  any  attention  or  supervision  whatever. 
I  have  not  the  time  here  to  mention  the  improv- 
ed products  that  meet  us  on  every  hand;  but 
let  me  take  one  more  illustration: 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed raising  a  crop  of  the  finest  apples  I  ever 
saw.  We  commenced  In  the  spring,  before  the 
trees  were  leaved  out,  and  sprayed  them  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Just  before  the  buds 
opened  we  gave  them  another  spraying.  After 
the  petals  had  fallen  so  that  we  should  not 
poison  the  bees  they  were  sprayed  a  third  time, 
with  a  little  London  purple  added  to  the  spray- 
ing solution.  This  was  to  poison  the  codling- 
moth.  When  the  apples  were  as  large  as 
hickorynuts  they  were  sprayed  again  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenic,  and  a  little  later 
on  they  were  given  still  another  dose.  The 
result  was,  we  had  apples  free  from  scab,  and 
almost  free  from  worms.  But  this  spraying 
was  not  all  of  it.  The  borers  have  for  several 
years  been  at  work  down  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk  of  the  trees  In  my  young  orchard,  and 
some  of  the  trees  were  killed  outright  before  I 
found  out  where  and  what  the  enemy  was. 
Last  fall  we  commenced  to  dig  out  the  borers 


with  a  sharp  pointed  knife  and  wire.  We  went 
over  them  again  In  the  spring,  and  once  more 
along  in  June,  and  we  are  going  over  them 
again  this  fall.  And  that  was  not  all.  The 
trees  blossomed  very  full  last  spring.  Many  of 
them  had  set  more  apples  than  they  could  bold. 
We  picked  off  the  gnarllest  and  poorest  speci- 
mens where  there  were  too  many  on  a  limb; 
and  we  got  rid  of  some  more  by  shaking  them 
off  In  order  that  the  remaining  ones  might 
have  a  better  chance.  Still  further,  we  drew 
some  fine  old  well  rotted  manure,  and  scatter- 
ed it  liberally  around  under  some  of  the  choicest 
trees  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend.  This  was  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  the  immense  loads  of 
fruit  that  the  tree  had  undertaken  to  mature. 
The  copious  rains  of  last  summer  carried  this 
fertility  all  down  to  the  roots;  and  as  a  reward 
for  our  pains  and  care,  we  had,  as  I  have  told 
you,  apples  that  not  only  astonished  but  de- 
lighted all  our  friends.  Yes,  the  apples  delight- 
ed our  little  granddaughter  before  she  was 
quite  one  year  old;  and  grandpa  carried  her 
out  and  showed  her  the  great  nice  apples,  and 
explained  to  her  that  they  were  not  only  hand- 
some, but  would  be  good  to  eat  In  a  few  days. 
She  learned  with  her  baby  lips  to  Join  in  his 
exclamations  of  surprise  and  tnankfulness.  If 
I  remember  correctly  he  used  to  say  to  her, 
"Oh.  my!  what  nice  apples!"  But  her  baby 
lips  did  not  shape  the  words  exactly  as  grandpa 
did.  She  got  it,  '*0h,  wyP'  Instead  of  "Oh, 
my  I'*  Pretty  soon  that  was  her  favorite  ex- 
pression when  she  saw  any  thing  nice  or  un- 
usual. Sunday  morning,  Oct.  18,  when  the 
snowflakes  came  tumbling  down  almost  as  large 
as  half-dollars,  she  looked  out  the  window  and 
expressed  her  wonder  and  surprise  by  a  series 
of  "Oh,  wy's!"  When  she  came  to  enjoy  the 
nice  mellow  apples  with  grandpa,  there  were 
more  "Oh,  wv*8!'* 

You  see,  we  could  not  secure  any  thing  real 
nice  and  beautiful  without  much  care  and 
pains;  but  it  must  be  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  as  the  old  text  has  It.  And, 
again.  It  Is  not  enough  to  plant  the  seed  or  to 
plant  the  tree.  Both  must  be  watched  year  by 
year,  week  by  week,  day  bv  day.  Sometimes 
it  must  be  hour  by  hour.  If  you  are  raising 
Hubbard  squashes,  and  want  to  have  the  finest 
and  best  In  the  market,  thp  bugs  roust  be 
watched  for  when  the  weather  Is  favorable, 
almost  every  hour.  It  will  not  do  to  say.  "  I 
think  they  are  all  right,  for  there  was  not  a  bug 
on  them  this  morning.'*  By  noon  the  bugs 
may  have  destroyed  a  large  number  of  plants. 
Sometimes  the  potato- beetles  come  in  upon  us 
In  the  same  way.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  victory,  and  it  Is  so  in  producing  almost  any 
thing  for  market,  In  these  days  when  sharp 
competition  is  all  around  us.  It  will  npver  do 
for  us  to  be  discouraged  because,  there  are  so 
many  foes  to  fight,  and  because  prices  are  so 
low.  unless  we  have  the  very  finest  that  can  be 
produced.  It  seems  hard;  but  yet  If  we  have 
the  right  attitude  toward  the  great  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  are  looking  to  him  dally  and 
hourly  for  guidance  and  counsel,  we  shall  see 
there  are  blessings  in  the  background  of  the 
very  things  that  look  to  us  like  misfortunes  and 
hardships. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  I  want  to  speak  of 
something  of  more  moment  and  more  Impor- 
tance than  sections  of  nice  honey  or  even  beau- 
tiful apples.  All  these  things  are  right  and 
proper.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  young  men 
or  young  women  giving  their  whole  heart  .to 
the  work  of  excelling  in  these  things.  But  this 
should  not  be  first  and  foremost.  Somebody 
has  said?  that  the  most  important  crop  that 
grows  on  the  farm  or  anywhere  else,  tor  that 
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matter,  is  the  crop  of  boys  and  ncirls.  And  now 
I  am  going  to  direct  your  attention  to  caring 
for  the  children  in  thid  great  land  of  ours.  Edu- 
cated, intelligent,  pure-minded  men  and  women 
are  the  grandest  piece  of  work  that  humanity 
ever  contemplated;  and  bright,  symmetrical, 
pure,  and  good  men  and  women  do  not  come 
without  care  and  painstaking.  U  the  parents 
do  not  do  it,  somebody  else  must  do  it.  That 
little  grandchild  I  have  alluded  to  would  not 
be  sweet  and  pretty  if  she  were  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way.  Ask  her  mother,  and  she  will 
tell  you  that  I  have  made  no  mistake.  God 
gives  us  these  children  pure  and  Innocent;  but 
by  some  means  we  may  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand exactly,  evil  impulses  and  bad  disposi- 
tions are  sure  to  take  root  and  grow  If  they  are 
not  watched  and  weeded  out.  Like  the  borer 
in  the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree,  these  evils,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  will  strike  at  the  very  vitals 
in  a  short  time.  Then,  again,  like  the  apples, 
we  must  watch  them  during  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  The  parent's  work  is  almost 
never  done. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  things  that  threaten 
our  boys.  A  speaker  before  the  Ohio  State 
Liquor  League,  after  having  discussed  matters 
of  Interest  to  the  saloon  business  and  its  suc- 
cesses, wound  up  with  the  following  significant 
statement' 

It  will  appear  from  these  facts,  gentlemen,  that 
the  success  of  our  business  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  creation  of  appetite  for  drink.  Men  who 
drink  liquor,  like  otners,  will  die;  and  if  there  is  no 
new  appetite  created,  our  counters  will  be  empty, 
as  will  be  our  coffers.  Our  children  will  go  hungry, 
or  we  must  change  our  business  to  that  of  some 
other  more  remunerative. 

The  open  field  for  the  creation  of  this  appetite 
la  among  the  boys.  After  men  have  grown  and 
their  habits  are  formed,  ihey  rarely  ever  change  in 
this  regard.  It  will  be  needful,  therefore,  that  mis 
slonary  work  be  done  among  the  boys;  and  i  make 
the  suffgestlon,  gentlemen,  that  nickels  expended 
in  treats  to  the  boys  now  will  return  in  dollars  to 
your  tills  after  the  appetite  has  been  formed. 
Above  all  things,  create  appetite! 

One  of  their  plans  to  teach  the  boys  toJike 
strong  drink  was  to  offer  them  lemonade  con- 
taining just  enou^  whisky  or  brandy  to  give 
the  boys  a  taste.  When  somebody  told  me  the 
borers  were  killing  my  nice  young  apple-trees, 
I  declared  that  that  sort  of  work  should  be 
stopped.  But  just  compare  for  an  instant  this 
matter  of  choice  apple-trees  with  the  boys  of 
our  homes.  Do  you  not  say  with  me.  **Let  the 
apple-trees  go— let  every  thing  go— until  we 
hold  these  fellows  up  to  the  scorn  of  all  good 
people  "  ? 

Now,  It  is  not  intemperance  alone  that  our 
children  are  to  be  guarded  against.  There  are 
other  things  that  have  been  pronounced  even 
more  blighting  and  withering  and  devastating 
than  a  taste. for  liquor.  But  the  saloon  men 
have  got  hold  of  this  thing  too;  and  the  vile 

f>ictures  of  obscenity  that  accompany  the 
Iquor-traflBc  give  you  ample  proof. 
One  of  the  great  safeguards  to  all  these  dan- 
gers that  beset  our  children  are  good  schools 
and  colleges.  The  beautiful  university,  with 
its  hundreds  of  pupils,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  tells  us 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  there;  and  the 
bright  faces,  the  good  behavior,  and  the  intel- 
ligent-looking young  men  and  women  that  we 
see  all  through  the  buildings  tell  again  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  fashion- 
ing and  molding  intelligent  beings  into  God's 
otini  itncvge,  instead  of  letting  them  ffo  down  to 
the  depths  of  destruction  andf  toward  the  bot- 
tomless pit  that  some  of  us  have  occasionally 
had  at  least  glimpses  of.  May  God  help  us  to 
remember  the  boys  and  girls,  the  children  of 
our  homes,  as  well  as  the  other  things  that 
cheer  and  delight  us  along  the  pathway  of  life. 


DISSENSION  AND  CX)NTENTION  AMONG  OUB  OWN 
PEOPLE. 

The  following,  which  1  clip  from  the  Chicago 
Advance,  so  completely  expresses  my  feelings 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  it  to  our  readers: 

In  the  interest  of  good  morals  and  wise  patriotism 
we  wish  to  express  our  surprise,  regret,  aod  utter 
disapprobation  in  view  of  the  persistent  attempts 
of  some  of  our  political  leaders  to  create  social  di- 
visions among  the  American  people,  and  to  array 
classes  against  classes.  Our  commercial  and  social 
evUg  can  never  he  corrected  in  that  toay.  The  most 
mischievous  man  conceivable  in  churoh,  state,  or 
general  society,  is  the  one  who  creates  dlv^lslons, 
antagonisms,  and  acrimonies  among  people  who  are 
called  to  live  together  in  harmonious  co-operations, 
or  who  widens  the  breaches  that  fanaticisms  have 
already  made.  Of  all  countries,  this  Is  out  of  place 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  caste  spirit 
and  class  prejudices  are  out  of  harmony  with  our 
national  ideas  and  temper.  Before  the  law,  wheth- 
er written  on  statutes,  or  on  our  traditions  and  gen- 
eral habits,  we  are  equal.  All  places,  social,  polittcal, 
and  commercial,  are  open  to  the  aspiration  and  ef- 
fort of  all  citizens.  Nothing  could  be  more  aborts 
sighted  and  mischievous  than  that  kind  of  talk 
which  antagonizes  political  opponents  as  enemies, 
or  attempts  to  gain  popular  support  by  encourag- 
ing one  set  of  citizens  In  their  prejudices  against 
one  another,  and  by  fostering  the  unnatural  senti- 
ment that  they  are  the  slaves  of  fancied  oppressors 
rather  than  American  freemen  in  the  possession  of 
all  the  rights  so  splendidly  oonserven  under  the 
charter  of  our  liberties,  we  may  dllTer  in  respect 
to  policies,  but  we  are  all  members  of  one  another 
in  the  fellowship  of  freedom. 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 

This  whole  trip,  of  something  over  a  thou- 
sand miles,  was  made  in  about  30  hours,  or  an 
average  of  about  33  miles  an  hour  inclading 
stops  and  change  of  cars.  Some  of  the  way,  I 
noticed  by  watching  the  mile-posts,  we  made 
nearly  if  not  quite  a  mile  a  minute.  On  these 
fast  trains  a  dining-car  Is  used  to  save  the  time 
that  would  be  consumed  for  stopping  for  meals; 
but  on  this  side  of  Chicago  the  price  was 
$1.00  a  meal.  I  have  paid  this  price  for  a  meal 
of  victuals  only  a  few  times  in  my  life,  and  it 
has  alv^ays  given  me  a  guilty  feeling  when  I 
remembered  the  number  of  men  with  large 
families,  who  work  hard  for  only  a  dollar  a  day: 
and  then  to  think  of  taking  a  dollar  for  the 
purchase  of  a  single  meal  gives  me  a  feeling 
that  1  should  not  Tike  to  have  it  known.  I  can 
not  do  it  with  a  clear  conscience.  Again.  whe4i 
near  IJncoln  a  man  boarded  the  train,  who  was 
a  subscriber  to  Gleanings.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  talk  with  him,  and  in  this  talk  he 
said  that  corn  had  been  sold  as  low  as  10  cent^ 
a  bushel;  and  the  bushel  they  have  out  there 
—at  least  a  bushel  of  ears— would  mean  a  bush- 
el basket  full,  and  lialf  fuU  again.  In  other 
words,  think  of  paying  out  for  your  dinner 
money  enough  to  buy  15  bushels  of  com  as  we 
measure  it  here  in  Ohio.  There  is  something 
wrong  and  inconsistent  about  this.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  railroad  companies  complain 
of  the  lack  of  travel.  How  can  a  farmer  travel 
when  he  must  pay  a  dollar  for  his  dinner  or  go 
without  it?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
found  a  change  in  this  matter  when  we  got  on 
to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  beyond 
Chicago.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  Dr.  Mil- 
ler with  me  for  a  traveling  companion.  Aloog 
between  7  and  8  o'clock  the  doctor  mentioned 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  nice 
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beefsteak  for  breakfast  If  we  could  get  it  with- 
out paying  a  dollar  apiece:  and  when  the  por- 
ter announced  that  breakfast  was  ready  I  ask- 
ed him  what  thev  charged.  I  really  felt  happy 
when  he  said  they  charged  for  what  a  man 
called  for,  and  nothing  more.  You  see,  this  hit 
the  doctor  and  me  to  a  dot,  for  we  wanted  Just 
beefsteak  and  hot  water— at  least  I  did,  and  we 
did  not  want  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  things  we 
'*  didn't  want!"  In  a  twinkling  we  were  seated 
at  a  very  pretty  dining- table.  At  an  expense 
of  only  40  cents  each  we  had  just  as  nice  and  as 
large  a  tenderloin  steak  as  either  could  have 
a^ked  for.  By  consulting  the  bill  of  fare  I 
found  that  one  could  make  a  very  decent  meal 
at  an  expenditure  of  only  25  cents,  and  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  a  beautiful  dining-room  car  at 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
European  plan  Is  a  special  feature  of  the  C,  B. 
&  Q.  or  not;  but  I  hope  that  other  railroads 
that  do  not  fall  into  line  of  letting  a  man  dine 
cheap  if  ne  wants  to  will  have  their  reward— a 
beautiful  dining-car  without  any  patrons. 

Now,  It  is  worth  something  to  me  to  eat  my 
breakfast  leisurely  and  In  comfort  while  I  am 
wheeled  along  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  mile  a 
minute.  It  is  worth  something  to  me  to  have  a 
great  large  plate-glass  window,  spotlessly  clean, 
where  I  can  see  our  broad  country  as  I  leisurely 
masticate  my  steak.  Through  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  we  saw  more  corn- 
fields than  almost  any  thing  else;  and  the 
fields  are  so  large  that  the  rows  are  long 
enough  to  please  even  Terry  In  the  way  of  long 
rows,  ^ay  be  I  am  a  little  conceited  in  regard 
to  my  own  State;  but  it  did  seem  f  to  me  as 
though  the  farming  through  the  West  was  not 
as  well  managed  as  it  is  Id  Ohio— at  least  along 
the  lake  shore  between  Elyria  and  Toledo. 
This  fact  impressed  me  forcibly  both  in  going 
out  and  coming  home.  For  instance,  I  saw  not 
only  men  but  women  digging  potatoes  with  a 
Tioe  all  through  the  Western  States.  To  make 
the  matter  more  aggravating,  there  were  so 
many  weeds  in  the  potato- fields  it  was  a  very 
hard  matter  to  get  out  the  potatoes  with  a  hoe 
or  any  other  implement.  Why!  I  saw  ti^omen 
chopping  away  with  a  hoe  when  I  fairly  ached 
to  take  one  of  our  nice  bright  potato-forks  and 
go  into  that  field  and  get  all  the  potatoes  out 
on  top  of  the  ground  from  a  dozen  hills  while 
they  were  working  at  one.  I  think  we  should 
have  some  missionaries  sent  out,  equipped  with 
nice  bright  potato-forks.  These  missionaries 
should  instruct  the  people  how  to  use  a  fork  in 
place  of  a  hoe. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  only  the  potato-fields 
that  were  weedy,  but  the  cornfields  were,  as  a 
role,  terribly  weedy.  You  may  say  we  can  not 
expect  clean  corn-fields  when  corn  brings  only 
10  or  15  cts.  a  bushel.  May  be  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
do  not  airree  with  this  sort  of  reasoning.  If  I 
were  obliged  to  raise  corn  at  lO^cts.  a  bushel  I 
think  my  chances  would  be  better  for  getting 
out  whole  with  clean  culture;  and  clean  cul- 
ture does  not  cost  very  much  nowadays.  Per- 
haps thev  do  not  cultivate  their  corn  out  west 
at  all.  Some  of  the  fields  looked  as  if  they 
didn't.  But  then  there  are  other  fields,  and  we 
found  them  occasionally  all  along  the  way, 
that  showed  evidences  of  clean  culture  and  nice 
farming.  I  do  not  know  how  many  bushels  of 
corn  these  people  get  to  the  acre:  but  on  my 
own  ground  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  at  the 
rate  of  200  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre. 

A  good  deal  of  plowing  that  I  saw  done  did 
not  suit  me.  Now,  I  am  not  very  much  of  a 
farmer,  and  may  be  these  people  know  their 
own  husiness  best;  but  after  I  had  raised  a  crop 
of  weeds  I  should  certainly  want  a  plow,  and  a 
man  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  get  all  of  the  weeds 


under  the  ground  and  out  of  sight.  Let  me  di- 
gress a  little: 

A  neighbor  wanted  to  hire  our  team  and  tools 
to  get  in  a  piece  of  wheat.  Our  price  for  man, 
team,  and  tools,  Is  35  cts.  an  hour.  He  thought 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  that,  so  he  got  a 
cheaper  man  to  do  the  plowing.  Then  he  de- 
cided he  had  better  have  our  man  to  finish  the 
job;  and  as  he  went  away  he  remarked  that 
the  harrowing  would  have  to  be  done  all  in  one 
direction^  because  the  plowing  had  been  done 
so  poorly  the  trash  would  all  be  pulled  up  again 
If  it  were  dragged  in  the  usual  way.  Our  team 
finished  the  job  and  put  in  the  grain;  but  It 
cost  more  to  do  it  than  if  we  had  taken  the  Job 
in  the  first  place  (plowing  and  all)  at  our  price, 
and  we  should  have  had  the  job  from  beginning 
to  end  in  very  much  better  shape.  Now,  I 
leave  it  to  you  whether  cheap  hurried  plowing 
pays  after  all. 

The  great  prairies  of  the  Western  States 
offer  wonderful  advantages  to  improved  farm- 
ing, and  I  was  told  again  and  again  that  no 
manure  was  needed,  nor  fertilizer  of  any  sort. 
They  grow  corn  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  and  get  big  crops— sometimes  big  crops  of 
weeds  too,  along  with  a  big  crop  of  corn. 

As  we  got  near  the  end  of  our  trip,  the 
prairies  began  to  grow  wider  and  wider;  and 
sometimes  the  scenery  reminded  me  so  strongly 
of  that  wonderful  Trip  across  the  deserts  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  go  on, 
not  only  to  the  great  deserts  but  to  the  land  be- 
yond those  wonderful  mountains. 

Lincoln.  Neb.,  is  beautifully  situated.  Its 
buildings  are  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  any 
city  of  its  size— perhaps  finer.  A  mile  or  two 
out  of  the  city  there  is  a  wonderful  salt  lake 
that  I  longed  to  investigate.  This  salt  lake 
rises  and  falls  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  so  I 
am  told.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  day  there  Is 
quite  an  expanse  of  water;  but  a  few  hours 
later  the  salt  basin  is  almost  empty.  I  wanted 
to  know  more  about  it,  but  lack  of  time  did  not 
permit  further  Investigation. 

During  the  intermission,  I  heard  some  talk 
about  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  not 
very  much  encouragement  In  it  for  the  farmers. 
One  lady,  however,  thought  differently.  A 
great  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  In 
developing  beet  sugar,  and  I  hope  the  result 
may  be  that  it  has  not  been  expended  in  vain. 


I^^^USL^^ 


ON  THE  WHKKL  AMONG  THB  POTATO-GROWERS. 

Yesterday,  Oct.  22,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  see 
Wilbur  Fenn,  of  Tallmadge,  O.,  dig  and  store 
his  potatoes.  You  will  remember  that  he  is  the 
man  who  plants  his  potatoes  late— in  fact,  as 
late  as  the  last  uf  June  and  from  that  into  the 
first  of  July;  therefore  he  Is  always  late  about 
digging.  I  reached  his  place  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  There  had  been  a  severe  frost 
the  night  l^fore;  and  the  crust  on  the  surface 
was  hardly  thawed  out  enough  to  start.  I 
found  him,  however,  with  four  horses  on  the 
digger,  just  ready  to  go  ahead.  T.  B.  Terry 
places  one  team  ahead  of  the  other;  but  Mr. 
Fenn  has  four  horses  abreast,  each  horse  walk- 
ing in  the  furrow  between  the  rows  of  potatoes. 
In  this  way  his  horses  are  all  close  to  the  driver, 
and  there  is  but  little  trouble  in  keeping  them 
in  place.    The  digger  is  the  Hoover,  Illustrated 
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in  our  potato-book.  He  has,  while  digging,  five 
hired  men  besides  himself  and  boy,  and  three 
span  of  horses.  While  waiting  to  warm  up,  his 
hired  help  was  husking  com  and  drawing  it  to 
the  crib.  As  soon  as  the  digger  had  gone  once 
down  and  back,  two  men  commenced  picking 
up.  Let  me  say  here  that  his  18 -acre  potato- 
field  is  100  rods  long.  This  saves  a  large 
amount  of  turning  the  teams  in  every  stage  of 
cultivating  the  crop;  and  with  four  Jiorses 
abreast  it  is  important  that  turning  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Here  is  where  the  im- 
portance of  long  rows  comes  in.  Now  for  the 
pickers. 

Two  men  take  a  potato-box  between  them. 
As  the  machine  digs  every  other  row,  the  pota- 
to-box is  placed  on  the  row  that  has  been  dug 
and  picked  up.  The  pickers  are  stout  young 
or  middle-aged  men.  With  a  sort  of  swinging 
stride  they  gather  the  potatoes  and  throw  them 
into  the  box;  and  as  the  box  is  to  be  moved 
along,  each  one  keeps  watch  and  is  ready,  so 
that  they  take  hold  of  it,  one  on  each  side, 
without  any  waiting  or  hitch  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Of  course,  the  empty  boxes  are  placed 
along  so  as  to  be  right  at  hand  as  fast  as  they 
get  one  filled.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to  drop 
them  Just  about  right.  When  there  are  boxes 
enough  filled  to  make  a  load,  a  wason  with  a 
long  reach,  and  some  stout  planks  laid  on  for  a 
bed,  is  driven  to  the  further  end  of  the  field- 
that  is,  the  further  end  from  the  place  where 
they  are  stored.  The  lines  are  tied  up,  and  the 
horses  are  trained  to  run  the  wagon  very  near 
the  filled  boxes,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  knock 
them  over.  One  man  stands  on  the  plank  bot- 
tom and  takes  the  potatoes  as  the  otner  hands 
them,  with  a  sort  of  swing,  up  on  to  the  planks. 
The  team  does  not  stop  at  all,  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  trained  to  step  along  at  a  pretty  brisk  pace. 
But  it  is  hustling  work,  and  it  makes  the  men 
puff.  About  30  bushels  make  a  load  on  this 
soft  mellow  soil.  The  horses  go  straight  up  to 
the  cellarway. 

Now,  if  you  will  give  me  your  full  attention  I 
think  I  can  make  it  plain  as  to  how  he  unloads, 
without  any  picture  or  diagram.  His  cellar  is 
reached  by  going  down  an  ordinary  hatchway, 
say  five  or  six  steps.  We  will  suppose  the  team 
with  its  load  of  potatoes  to  be  standing  close  by 
this  hatchway.  Across  the  doorway,  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Steps,  a  stout  strip  of  board 
is  nailed.  This  strip  is  up  perhaps  thre^  feet 
from  the  ground.  Now,  a  sort  of  railway-track 
runs  from  this  strip  across  the  doorway  up  to 
the  wajfon.  This  railway  is  made  of  two  strips 
of  hard  maple,  perhaps  2x6.  They  are  placed 
about  14  inches  apart,  and  nailed  together  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  ladder.  The  upper  end  rests 
upon  a  pair  of  legs  placed  wider  apart  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  make  the  tops  stand  solid. 
The  incline  is  such  that  a  box  of  potatoes  will 
just  slide  down  at  a  pretty  good  speed.  To 
prevent  accidents,  a  lit\.le  carriage  is  made  on 
the  railway.  This  carriage  is  a  frame  of  boards 
a  little  larger  than  the  potato-box.  A  rope  is 
attached  to  one  side  so  it  can  be  hauled  back  to 
the  top  after  it  has  carried  down  a  box  of  pota- 
toes. After  the  box  reaches  the  bottom,  the 
man  in  the  cellar  takes  it  up.  The  one  on  the 
top  gives  the  rope  a  jerk,  and  the  carriage 
comes  back  for  another  load.  To  make  this 
carriage  stand  still  while  you  are  loading,  the 
upper  edge  drops  into  a  little  Jog  in  the  track. 
When  the  box  is  placed  on  the  carriage,  the 
back  end  is  lifted  enough  to  start  it  down  the 
track.  While  I  was  present  they  unloaded  30 
bushel  boxes  In  5^  minutes.  This  included 
running  the  empty  boxes  up,  and  loading  them 
on  the  wagon.  The  next  load,  while  I  stood 
present  with  watch  In  hand,  was  emptied,  26 


bushels,  in  3X  minutes.  And  then  the  team 
was  back  to  the  field  for  another  load.  Now, 
these  men  did  not  talk  politics  while  making 
this  record,  I  assure  you.  They  get  a  dollar  a 
day  and  their  dinner.  While  I  was  around, 
each  man  worked  as  if  he  were  running  the 
potato  business  himself,  and  was  afraid  that,  at 
25  cts.  a  bushel,  there  might  not  be  very  much 

Srofit  left  for  the  farmer.  The  day  before,  they 
ug  and  put  into  the  cellar  nearly  500  bushels. 
The  expense  of  the  men  and  teams  would  not 
go  over  $10.00,  so  that  friend  Fenn  gets  his  pota- 
toes dug  and  put  away  for  winter  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  2  cents  per  bushel.  As  all  his 
other  operations  in  producing  the  crop  are  eon- 
ducted  in  this  same  systematic  way  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  does  very  well,  even  should  he 
not  get  more  than  25  cents  a  bushel.  As  his 
crop,  however,  is  all  of  it  extra  nice  Monroe 
Seedlings  and  Sir  Williams,  he  will  probably 
get  rather  more  than  what  they  are  paying  in 
the  general  market.  That  18- acre  field,  if  I  am 
correct,  is  going  to  give  him  about  3000  bushels. 
Potato- growing  time  with  him  is  harvest  time. 
His  oldest  boy  stavpd  out  of  school  to  do 
errands  and  help  his  father  boss  things,  so  as 
not  to  have  any  hitch  in  the  work;  and  his 
oldest  girl,  Ellen  (who  wrote  the  little  letter  for 
us),  stayed  at  home  to  help  her  mother  get  din- 
ner for  the  **  harvest  hands." 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  Mon- 
roe Seedlings  and  the  Sir  William,  we  b^ged 
his  good  wife  to  cook  some  of  each  kind  for 
dinner.  As  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  a 
huge  dish  of  each,  smoking  hot,  cousin  Fenn 
asked  us  to  tell  which  was  the  Sir  William  and 
which  was  the  Monroe  Seedling.  The  Sir 
William  was  a  little  the  most  floury  and  mealy: 
in  fact,  they  will  boll  all  to  pieces  if  you  do  not 
look  out,  and  they  are  an  excellent  eating 
potato,  even  when  half  grown,  as  I  have  told 
you  before.  In  point  of  flavor  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish much  difference.  The  Monroe  Seed- 
ling, however,  is  the  whiter  potato  of  the  two. 
The  Sir  William  has  a  little  of  the  yellow  tinge. 
They  look  a  little  yellow  as  they  are  dog  in  the 
field,  and  have  a  Tery  light  shade  of  yellow 
after  being  cooked;  but  they  are  both  splendid 
potatoes. 

Now,  here  comes  in  another  matter  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Sir  William  is 
not  as  good  a  potato  in  the  spring  as  the  Mon- 
roe Seedling.  It  will  sprout  almost  in  spite  of 
you,  while  the  Monroe  Seedling  can  be  kept 
clear  up  into  June,  with  proper  care,  almost  as 
sound  as  when  it  was  first  dug.  Mrs.  Root  has 
said  many  times  that  she  would  rather  have 
the  Monroe  Seedling  In  June  and  July,  for  a 
cooking  potato,  than  to  have  the  new  potatoes 
in  the  market 

In  regard  to  yield,  there  did  not  seem  to::be 
very  much  difference.  Fenn's  potatoes  are  all 
grown  in  a  beautiful  sandy  and  gravelly  loam. 
They  are  handsomer  and  smoother  than  pota- 
toes grown  on  heavy  clay  or  on  muck  lands,  and 
are  much  better  for  table  use  than  those  grown 
in  muck. 

A  little  further  on,  at  Mr.  Metlin's.  I  found 
them  digging  with  a  Mallock  improved  digger. 
This  machine  is  much  like  our  own,  except  that 
it  has  a  sort  of  grating  of  steel  rods  that  drags 
along  on  the  ground  right  beside  the  shovel- 
plow  digger.  This  shovel-plow  turns  a  furrow 
(potatoes,  dirt,  and  all)  over  each  way  on  to 
the  frame  of  steel  rods.  As  it  drags  along  over 
the  dirt  the  soil  sifts  down  through,  white  the 
potatoes,  stones,  and  lumps  of  dirt  are  left  on 
the  surface.  It  certainly  does  very  good  work 
for  a  cheap  dlg^ger  ($18.00);  but  it  does  not 
place  every  pots  to  on  top  of  the  ground  qolte 
as  well  as  the  Hoover  machines  do.    Another 
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thing,  %  great  part  of  the  potatoes  are  left  down 
In  the  furrow  left  by  the  digger.  This  makes 
it  more  work  to  pick  them  up  than  where  they 
are  left  on  top  of  the  ground,  or  on  a  strip  of 
ground  slightly  raised,  as  with  a  high-priced 
digger.  It  is  harder  work  on  the  back  where 
you  have  to  reach  down  lower  to  get  the  pota- 
toes. Mr.  Metlin  has  Carman  No.  1  (or  did 
l^ave  until  I  bought  them)  and  the  Ko&hkonong, 
the  potato  that  gave  such  tremendous  yields  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  last  year.  His 
soil  is  like  friend  Fenn's— a  sandy  loam. 

WHX  IT   PAY   TO   BUY  A  POTATO-DIGGEB,  AND 
WHAT  KIND  SHALL  ONE  BUY? 

That  depends.  If  you  raise  an  acre  or  more 
of  potatoes,  I  think  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a 
digger.  Perhaps  one  that  costs  18.00  or  $10.00 
like  my  own,  will  do.  If  you  are  going  to  raise 
high-priced  potatoes,  so  it  is  important  to  get 
every  single  one,  big  or  little,  it  may  pay  to 
invest  still  more  money  in  a  digger,  sav  the 
Hallock;  but  if  you  are  going  to  raise  five  or 
ten  acres  every  year,  and  especially  if  you  get 
200  or  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  valuable 
sorts,  then  you  can  afford  to  buy  a  digger  that 
costs  175  or  $100;  and,  by  the  way.  If  the  owner 
of  the  digger  can  go  out  and  work  with  it  for 
his  neighbors  it  will  very  much  aid  in  reducing 
the  expense  of  keeping  such  a  machine.  I  get 
25  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  mv  cheap  digger, 
and  sometimes  several  want  it  the  same  day. 

On  our  grounds  we  commenced  digging  pota- 
toes about  the  middle  of  August,  putting  in 
crimson  clover  after  them,  and  we  have  been 
digging  potatoes  and  putting  in  their  place 
crimson  cfover,  winter  oats,  and  rye,  almost 
ever  since  when  the  weather  was  suitable.  Our 
last  potatoes  were  dug  and  put  away  Oct.  30. 
Now,  yon  see  with  only  ten  acres  of  potatoes  ol 
different  varieties,  and  ripening  at  different 
times,  you  can  use  a  digger  almost  constantly 
for  two  months;  and  if  you  let  it  out  to  your 
neighbors,  it  may  be  made  to  pay  a  verv  good 
interest  on  the  money  invest^,  even  if  it  is 
ased  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

SOBTING  POTATOK8.! 

^''•Wilbur  Fenn  does  the  sorting  as  he  picks 
them  up  in  the  field.    As  a  rule  he  does  not 

fdck  up  any  seconds  at  all.  Each  man  is  care- 
ully  instructed,  and  he  follows  after  them  to 
see  that  they  are  working  according  to  the 
instructions.  I  thought  they  were  leaving 
some  pretty  nice  potatoes  on  the  ground.*  and 
so  I  asked  him  how  much  he  would  throw  off 
if  they  would  pick  up  every  thing,  little  and 
hig.  There  were  two  reasons  why  be  did  not 
want  to  do  that  way.    One  was,  that  he  did  not 

*  Wilbur  Fenn's  Monroe  Seedlings  are  remarkable 
for  being  of  such  a  nice  oval  oblnnfr  shape— scarcely 
a  prongy  or  crooked  potato.  This  year.  howcTer, 
the  abundant  rains  bad  the  effect  of  making  more 

grongyones  than  usual.  These,  unless  very  large, 
e  throws  out  with  the  seconds.  His  reason  for  so 
doing  was  that  be  believes  like  produces  like;  and 
although  these  prongy  ones  might  do  very  well  for 
table  use,  he  says  he  thinks  it  pays  bim  to  throw 
them  out  as  seconds.  For  instance,  should  he  draw 
a  load  of  potatoes  to  market,  half  a  dozen  prongy 
and  crooked  ones  scattered  through  the  lot  would 
knock  off  three  or  four  cents  a  bushel.  Here  Is  an 
Important  item  for  you.  brother  potato-growers: 
When  you  are  going  to  market  with  a  load  of  pota- 
toes, all  of  nice  shape.  It  has  quite  an  influence  on 
the  one  who  is  naming  the  price  he  will  ffive.  Use 
up  the  prongy  or  crooked  ones  on  your  own  table- 
that  Is,  if  you  think  it  will  pay  to  bother  the  good 
wife  in  that  way,  or  else  sell  them  at  half  price  as 
seconds.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  planting  prongy 
ones  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  prongy  crop. 
Will  not  our  experiment  stations  please  make  some 
experiments  so  as  to  decide  in  regard  to  this  matter 
a  liUle  better  ? 


want  auv  potatoes  to  go  out  as  "  Wilbur  FennV 
unless  they  were  up  to  standard  according  to 
his  ideas.  Secondly,  he  had  got  his  gang  of 
men  trained  to  do  the  sorting  Just  about  to  his 
notion,  and  he  did  not  want  to  demoralize  them 
by  starting  in  any  other  way.  So  I  decided  to 
let  them  go  on,  but  made  arrangements  to  have 
a  man  go  along  afterward  and  pick  up  some 
Sir  William  seconds  specially  for  me;  therefore 
Wilbur  Fenn's  potatoes  are  all  firsts.  He  has 
nothing  else  in  his  cellar.  In  our  work  at  home 
we  pick  up  every  thing,  especially  with  the 
Thoroughbreds  and  other  high-priced  potatoes. 
We  stack  them  up  in  slatted  bushel  boxes  in 
the  cellar;  and  when  it  is  stormy  and  bad 
weather,  so  the  boys  can  not  work  outdoors, 
they  do  the  sorting  with  the  machine  shown 
below. 


You  will  notice  it  has  a  tray  witn  a  screen 
bottom.  This  tray  is  arranged  to  swing.  A 
chain  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  tray  so  that 
it  can  swing  only  so  far.  Now,  one  great  trou- 
ble with  most  sorting-machines  is  that  potatoes 
will  come  part  wav  through  the  screen  and 
stick.  By  giving  this  tray  a  smart  bump  or 
jerk,  rather  (for  the  chain  jerks  it  when  it  gets 
the  length  of  the  chain),  the  potatoes  will, 
most  of  them,  get  jerked  out  of  the  screen— that 
is,  they  will  either  go  through  or  else  hop  out 
and  go  down  among  the  bests.  The  space  un- 
derneath the  tray  is  just  big  enough  to  hold 
four  of  our  bushel  boxes.  To  work  rapidly  it 
needs  a  man  and  two  boys— one  boy  for  each 
side  of  the  machine— that  is,  where  your  pota- 
toes are  to  be  sorted  as  we  sort  them  for  seed, 
not  only  for  size,  but  so  that  we  can  throw  out 
all  the  bad-shaped  ones  and  all  scabby  or  cut 
or  bruised  ones.  All  these  we  put  in  as  seconds. 
While  a  cut  or  bruised  potato  may  keep  over 
winter  all  right,  it  does  not  suit  very  well  to 
put  such  into  barrels  labeled  No.  1.  This  ma- 
chine, as  you  will  notice,  gives  the  operator  or 
the  boys  a  chance  to  see  the  whole  of  every 
potato  as  it  rolls  down  the  incline.  If  we  sort 
them  only  for  size,  we  can  put  them  through 
rapidly;  but  it  takes  quite  a  little  time  to  sort 
them  over,  especially  in  regard  to  general  ap- 
pearance. The  price  of  the  machine  is  $15.00. 
You  see  where  it  is  made,  by  the  lettering  on 
the  cut.  There  are  three  different  sizes  of 
screens  for  each  sorter,  and  the  machine  is  so 
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made  that  the  screens  can  be  changed  in  an 
instant.  The  manufacturers  claim  the  capaci- 
ty is  over  1000  bushels  in  a  day.  The  weight  of 
the  machine  is  about  100  pounds. 

MAULS  8  THOROUGHBRED  POTATOES  CON- 
TRASTED ^VITH  THE  EARLY  OHIO. 

I  have  before  this  mentioned  the  nice  Thor- 
oughbred potatoes  grown  for  us  by  W.  J.  Man- 
ley,  Sanilac  Center,  Mich.  Well,  among  the 
lot  of  Thoroughbreds  was  a  barrel  of  Early 
Ohios  as  sample.  They  look  so  much  like  the 
Thorouffhbreds,  and  were  so  much  larger  than 
the  Early  Ohios  we  have  around  heie.  we  wrote 
for  an  explanation.    He  replied  as  follows: 

Friend  Root:— The  barrel  marked  **  E.  O.  was  the 
Ohios  all  right.  I  knew  you  would  not  be  atloto 
distinguish  them  by  appearance;  but  had  you  l>een 
present  when  I  dug  them  you  would  have  bad  no 
trouble,  as  the  decidedly  "  red  noses  "  in  many  of 
the  Thorouarbbreds  were  suflBcient  to  identify  them. 
However,  they  resemble  each  other  very  much;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  much  greater  yield  aocordlnv  to 
seed  used  of  the  Thoroughbreds  I  would  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  decide  which  potato  was  the  better. 

In  point  of  earllness,  there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  Thorouffbbreds  were 
planted  but  one  day  ahead  of  the  Onlos,  and  they 
were  both  ready  to  dig  at  the  same  time.  As  to  the 
oblong  shape  of  the  latter,  I  can  only  attribute  it  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  I  bought  the  seed  for  pure, 
and  I  believe  it  is.  The  soil  certainly  is  very  rloh  as 
you  may  know  when  I  say  that  from  1%  acres  I  dug 
711  bushels  of  such  potatoes  as  I  am  sending  you, 
and  not  a  particle  of  fertilizer  of  any  sort  was  used. 
But,  hold  on  1 1  did  use  my  brains,  as  Mr.  Terry  says. 
In  the  cultivation  of  them  throughout.  My  success 
with  the  Thoroughbred  hafl'Meakedouf'^in  spite 
of  myself,  and  created,  not  only  a  little  sensation, 
but  quite  a  local  demand  for  them. 

Sanilac  Center,  Mich.,  Oct.  16.       W.  J.  Mavlet. 

Seven  hundred  and  eleven  bushels  of  Thor- 
oughbreds on  an  acre  and  a  half  would  be  474 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  sorry  our  friend  did 
not  also  give  us  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  Early 
Ohios.  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  further  if  the 
ground  on  which  these  were  grown  had  not 
been  heavily  manured  the  year  before.  Such  a 
yield  without ''  a  particle  of  fertilizer  of  any 
sort'*  is  indeed  wonderful.  Terry  will  indeed 
have  to  look  out  for  his  laurels;  but  from  what 
I  know  of  him  1  am  sure  he  will  not  feel  bad  to 
9ee  some  of  the  boy  farmers  beat  their  teacher. 
There  must  be  some  wonderful  potato  land  up 
in  Michigan,  and  I  am  planning  to  take  a  look 
at  friend  Mauley's  potatoes  if  he  continues  to 
grown  them  another  year. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  with 
you  the  Thoroughbred  is  as  early  as  the  Ef  rly 
Ohio.  With  us  it  is  not  quite  as  Early  as  the 
White  Bliss;  but  the  Early  Ohios  did  so  poorly 
with  us  on  our  soil,  that  we  did  not  grow  any 
the  past  year.  In  other  places,  however,  I  am 
told  that  the  Earlv  Ohio  is  a  good  yielder.  It 
is  strange  what  a  difference  there  is  in  soil  and 
locality  on  account  of  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
miles. 

ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  CLOVER. 
For  two  years  past  I  have  ^thered  and  sent  to 
you  the  seed  of  sweet  clover,  without  knowint^ 
whether  it  was  of  any  value  to  farmers,  baviner  taken 
It  mostly  from  tiie  sravei-pits  where  the  soil  was  re- 
moved to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  But  notlcinsr 
some  peculiarities  about  the  plant,  I  have  become 
Interested  in  It.  I  particularly  want  to  know  when 
and  how  it  should  be  sown,  and  how  much  per  acre. 
How  should  the  crop  be  managed  ?  I  have  seen  It 
growing  on  very  poor  and  hard  clay  land,  and  where 
the  soil  had  been  removed— places  where  red  clo- 
ver would  not  jrrow— and  the  question  arises  with 
me  now,  '*  Would  not  sweet  clover  be  the  proper 
crop  on  such  lands  for  fodder,  and  to  restore  fertil- 
ity?" I  also  noticed  that  In  places  where  I  out  a 
heavy  crop  last  year  it  was  very  small  this  year; 
and  where  I  got  none  last  year  I  cut  a  heavy  crop 
this  year.    Why  was  this?    Will  It  succeed  if  sown 


in  fall  or  spring  with  wheat,  like  red  dorer.  or 
should  it  be  sown  separate  ?  Hbnrt  Pkck. 

Bast  Bethany.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29. 

Sweet  clover  can  be  sown  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  even  late  in  the  fall.  We 
are  sure  this  late  sowing  is  all  right;  for  where 
the  railroad  runs  through  our  grounds  the 
clover  comes  up  every  spring  from  self-sown 
seed  dropped  from  plants  where  it  grew.  It  la 
peculiar,  and  unlike  any  other  plant  in  its 
wonderful  habit  of  growing  rank  and  strong  on 
hard  subsoil,  barren  hillsides,  such  as  railroad 
embankments,  gravel -pits  along  the  high- 
ways, etc.  In  regard  to  its  value  for  reclaim- 
ing barren  soils,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
made  a  test  by  plowing  under  a  heavy  growth 
of  it  before  putting  in  wheat.  Where  no  sweet 
clover  was  turned  under,  the  yield  was  about  13 
bushels  per  acre:  but  on  the  ground  ferUlfzed 
by  tnrning  under  the  sweet  clover,  the  yield 
was  over  26  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  amount  of  straw.  One  rea- 
son why  it  prepares  the  land  for  other  crops  is 
because  the  great  roots  going  down  to  sDch  a 
depth  act  somewhat  as  underdrains.  Its  v&loe 
for  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock,  has  now  been 
fully  settled;  but  it  must  be  cut  or  pastured 
when  the  plants  are  small,  say  a  foot  or  two 
high.  Of  course,  stock  will  eat  it  after  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  when  it  Is  sever- 
al feet  high  and  in  bloom.  But  its  great  Talne 
Is  to  cut  it  before  the  blossom- buds  show.  The 
reason  it  is  found  in  certain  places  one  year 
and  not  the  next  is  that  it  takes  two  years  to 
perfect  blossoms  and  seed.  The  old  stalks  will 
die.  root  and  branch,  after  having  produced 
seed.  This  seed,  dropped  on  the  gi'bnnd,  pro- 
duces small  plants  that  must  grow  one  year  be- 
fore they  in  turn  produce  seed  and  blossoms. 

Some  years  ago  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Canada,  sug- 
gested sowing  it  in  strips  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  seeding  alternate  strips  alternate  years. 
In  this  way  the  tall  plants  will  reach  over  the 
vacant  strip  and  almost  meet  together  over- 
head. Then  after  they  die  down,  the  young 
plants  In  the  other  strips  will  in  like  manner 
reach  over,  getting  honey  on  the  same  ground 
every  year.  Its  value  for  stock  is  easily  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  nev^r  found  where  horses 
or  cattle  are  pastured.  It  makes  its  prodigious 
growth  only  along  railroad  grounds  and  hiffh- 
ways  where  stocK  Is  never  turned  out.  I  oe- 
lieve  it  does  not  succeed  very  well  sown  on 
wheat  In  the  spring.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
a  real  success  with  it  on  rich  cultivated  ground. 
If  others  have,  I  wish  they  would  report. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BUSH  CRAKBBRRT. 

Dear  Friend  Root:—!  notice  In  Qlcakixos  wnat 
you  say  regarding  the  tree  cranberry.  I  suppose 
this  to  be  the  same  shrub  which  we  bave  in  tills 
State,  usually  called  high  bush  cranberry.  It  is  na- 
tive In  Iowa.  It  grows  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
bears  clusters  of  red  berries  which  are  very  fnur.  I 
presume  these  two  traits  have  given  it  the  common 
name.  One  of  my  brothers  has  had  them  growinir 
in  his  yard  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  They  are  cul- 
tivated mostly  for  ornament,  having  a  beautiful, 
white,  umbelliferous  flower,  and,  later,  clusters  of 
red  berries  resembling  somewhat  the  European 
mountain  ash.  The  only  culinary  uee  made  of 
them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  for  Jelly.  It  is  a  beautiful 
color,  g^wd  body,  and  has  a  peculiar  ** musky" 
flavor  not  found  in  any  other  fruit  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  And  it  is  not  bad  to  take  either.  I 
would  not  recommend  the  cranberry-tree  for  fruit 
alone,  but  as  an  ornamental  shrub  it  is  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  jelly  made  from  It  may  not  be 
relished  by  every  one,  but  we  enjoy  a  glass  of  it  oc- 
casionally. The  bush  resembles  the  snowbalL  to 
which  family  it  belongs.  I  believe,  and  the  bloasom 
Is  like  the  common  black  haw.        Buoknk  Skor. 

Forest  aty,  la.,  Oct.  19. 

''Friend  S.."I  am  very  srisd  indeed  to  have 
even  a  suggestion  In  reirard  to  the  value  of  these 
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berries  as  a  frait;  but  those  growing  on  our 
ground  have  sncn  an  awfully  acrid,  bitter 
taste  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  they 
could  be  fit  for  jelly.  It  may  be  that  our  pe- 
culiar season  has  caused  them  to  ripen  earlier, 
for  they  were  all  matured  and  gone  before  we 
could  test  them  under  the  Influence  of  frost,  as 
suggested  by  friend  Green  on  page  754. 


SWEST    POTATOES  IN    THB    NORTH— HOW   TO  '  BAISB 
**  GOOD  ONES." 

VYiend  Root:— I  liavn  raised  sweet  potatoes  for  the 

f>ast  88  years.  I  was  told  to  plant  on  the  very  beat 
and  I  had«  which  I  did  for  a  few  years.  The  result 
was  plenty  of  Tines  but  no  potatoes.  True,  we  had 
an  abundance  of  roots.  I  once  had  one  8  feet  long 
and  not  more  than  ,1%  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
largest  place— strlngv  and  not  fit  to  eat.  When  I 
can  succeed  in  getting  potatoes  Just  the  size  and 
shape  I  desire,  I  want  them,  when  split  through  the 
center,  to  represent  a  paw-p^w  leaf  in  size  and 
shape.  I  do  not  care  to  have  tnem  any  larger.  The 
poorer  the  land  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
potatoes.  I  think  the  be«t  potatoes  I  ever  raised 
were  on  a  bank  of  pure  clean  sand  where  not  a  weed 
or  spear  of  grass  could  grow.  The  Tines  will  then 
not  grow  more  than  3  to  S  feet  long,  and  never  root 
to  the  ground.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  size  of  the 
crop  if  one  puts  a  quart  of  well-rotted  manure  in 
each  hill  when  the  plants  are  set.  W.  C.  Gault. 
Buggies,  O.,  Oct  8. 

PRIZETAKBR     ONION-SETS     VERSUS     ONION-PLANTS, 
ETC. 

Friend  Root:—l  bought  Prlzetaker  and  Pearl  on- 
ion-sets of  you  last  spring.  The  Prlzetaker  sets 
were  a  success  and  did  better  than  those  1  raised  by 
the  new  onion  culture,  making  larger  onions;  but 
the  Pearls  beat  them  all.  I  have  been  getting  8  cts. 
l>er  lb.  for  nice  pearl  onions,  and  have  about  sold 
out. 

Of  the  11  Manum's  potatoes,  2  were  rotten  [from 
freezing.— A.  L  R.]  and  rotten  spots  on  some  of  the 
others.  I  planted  one  eye  in  hiUs  one  foot  apart, 
and  got  450  nice  potatoes.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
potato.  J.  B.  Johnson. 

BlshophiU,  111.,  Sept.  S6. 


report  on  segond-crop  thoroughbred  pota- 
toes. -I 

I  got  one  pound  of  Maule's  Thoroughbred  potatoes 
(second  crop)  from  you  July  24;  planted  60  sets:  12 
were  up  Aug.  15;  90  more  came  up  afterward,  too 
late  to  amount  to  much;  dug  Oct.  15,  28  lbs.,  some 
of  them  fine  ones.  Levi  Herr. 

Wilton  Junction,  la.,  Oct.  24. 


Health  Notes. 


The  effort  to  meet  the  I'equirements  of  this  class 
of  patients  has  led  the  writer  to  undertake  an  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  delicious  and 
wholesome  food  from  nuts,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  **  nuttose. "  It  is  so  perfect  a  substitute 
for  flesh  flood,  that  in  eating  it  one  could  readily 
imasrine  himself  lo  be  partaking  of  roast  beef,  dried 
beef,  broiled  chicken,  or  other  meats,  according  to 
the  mode  of  preparing. 

Nuttose  not  only  satisfies  the  craving  for  meat, 
but  supplies  the  same  kind  of  nutriment,  and  in  a 
form  which  is  digestible,  and  wholly  free  from  the 
unwholesome  properties  of  flesh  food. 
UPrloe  40  cents  per  1-Ib.  can. 

Sanitas  Poon  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

We  have  had  a  sample  of  the  nuttose;  and  it 
is  not  only  a  most  delicious  and  nourishing 
food,  but  one  would  be  almost  certain  it  was  a 
preparation  of  meat  were  he  not  told  other- 
wise. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Sanitas  Food 
Co.  for  having  given  ns  a  preparation  of 
nnts,  so  nearly  resembling  meat.  I  presume 
our  readers  are  well  aware  that  I  have  long 
felt  that  I  should  be  very  glad  of  something  in 
the  line  of  nourishing  food  for  invalids  that 
would  not  necessitate  the  taking  of  animal  life; 
and  our  friends  in  Battle  Creek  have,  I  believe, 
come  pretty  near  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
now  is  to  make  the  price  so  that  it  will  not  be 
more  expensive  than  flesh  food. 

Since  the  above  was  written  they  have  also 
sent  me  a  sample  of  nut  cheese.  This  is  a  very 
fair  substitute  for  real  cheese  itself;  and  in 
one  respect  it  is  better,  for  one  can  make  a 
whole  meal  of  nut  cheese— at  least  I  think  so — 
when  he  would  hardly  dare  to  do  it  with  cheese 
made  from  milk.  For  full  particulars  In  regard 
to  these  new  food  products,  address  as.'above. 


Special  Notices  la  the  Lloe  of  QardeolDg,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 

liOW  PRIOES  ON  BBEDS. 

With  corn  and  oats  at  18  ots.,  and  many  other 
things  about  as  low,  the  prices  on  field  seeds  and 
garden  seeds  too,  for  that  matter,  are  bound  to  run 
low.  We  are  not  prepared  yet  to  make  figures  on 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  but  we  can  usually  give  a  big  re- 
duction from  last  vear*B  prices  on  almost  any  thing. 
As  a  sample,  we  give  you 

3  prices  or  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT,  NEW  CROP. 

Peck,ao  ots.;  Vs  bushel, 35  ots.;  bushel,  66 cts.;  2< 
bushel  bag,  11.10;  lu  bushels  or  more,  purchaser 
paying  for  bags,  50  cts.  per  bushel. 


We  copy  the  following  from  a  little  pamphlet 
from  the  Sanitas  B'ood  Co.  Where  we  put  in 
stars  we  have  omitted  some  of  their  objections 
to  lean  meats,  for  our  experience  does  not  quite 
Kgree  with  it: 

A  NEW  rOOD. 

The  excessive  indulgence  in  sugar,  candy,  and 
other  sweets,  and  the  general  use  of  imperfectly 
cooked  erralns  in  the  form  of  oatmeal,  cracked 
wheat,  and  the  great  variety  of  other  breakfast 
foods  with  which  the  market  is  flooded,  have  given 
rise  to  a  new  form  of  ailment  which  Is  almost  uni- 
versal among  Americans,  although  but  recently 
recognized.  This  disease  is  known  as  "  amylaceous 
dyspepsia."  or  indigestion  of  starch,  and  is  some- 
times called  '*  vegetable  dyspepsia."  It  manifests 
itself  by  pain  ancf sourness  In  the  stomach,  forma- 
tion of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  bloating, 
colic  heaviness  after  eating,  headache,  emaciation, 
etc.       •**«*«* 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  persons  suffering  from 
this  form  of  dyspepsia  find  so  much  relief  from 
their  distressing  symptoms  by  the  use  of  a  flesh  diet 
that  they  are  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
vegetable  diet  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  so  sub- 
sist almost  wholly  on  meats.        *  *  * 


BASSWOOD  SEEDS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  them,  friends,  and  we  can 
give  you  fresh  new  seeds  just  gathered  from  thrifty 
young  basswoods  of  our  own  growing.  Ounce,  5 
cts. ;  per  lb.,  50  cts.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  10  cts. 
per  lb.  for  postage  and  packing.  Sow  the  seeds  now 
in  good  rich  soil  about  as  you  would  sow  peas.  If 
you  put  them  In  beds  in  the  frarden.you  can  put 
the  rows  as  close  as  a  foot  apart,  and  drop  the  seeds 
about  every  inch.  If  you  put  them  as  close  as  this, 
however,  you  will  have  to  transplant  the  younip 
trees  when  they  are  one  year  old.  With  good  rich 
soil,  such  as  is  used  for  market-grardening  or  plant- 
beds,  you  can  got  trees  three  feet  high  in  a  single 
season,  under  favorable  circumstances. 

This  is  also  the  proper  time  of  year  for  planting 
out  either  lar^e  or  small  basswood-trees.  See  prices 
in  our  regular  catalofr. 

POTATOES  FOR  PREMIUMS. 

We  shall  continue  offering  as  heretofore  1  lb.  of 
Thoroughbreds  to  everybody  who  pays  $1.00  for 
Gleanings  without  asking  for  any  other  premium. 
Remember,  1  lb.  of  Thoroughbreds  for  every  dollar 
sent,  whether  it  Is  paying  up  old  dues  or  subscrib- 
ing for  the  future;  and  to  every  present  subscriber 
who  sends  us  11.00  for  a  new  name— that  is,  who  in- 
troduces Gleanings  for  the  first  time  into  a  family 
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or  new  neifirhborhood,  we  will  allow  him  H  peck  of 
Thoroughbreds,  (or  one  peck  tfeconds)  worth  f  l.CO; 
bat  Id  both  cases  we  pay  no  postage  nor  express  or 
freight  charges.  If  you  want  your  premium  potatoes 
sent  by  mail,  send  us  9  cts.  for  postage  and  packing 
potatoes.  

8EBD  POTATOES. 

We  have  perhaps  the  floest  lot  of  Early  Ohios  that 
we  have  ever  jiot  hold  of  or  seen  before.  They  are 
the  same  mentioned  on  page  800.  The  price  will  be 
as  in  the  table  below: 
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•At  prcKent  writing.  October  SO.  IMKJ.  we  have  sold  all  of 
our  best  Early  Thorouarhbred  potatoes,  or  practically  all  of 
tbem,  to  Wro.  Henry  Maule;  therefore  the  potatoen  offered 
In  the  table  at  the  above  price  are  all  hcconds.  If  yon  want 
flreta  they  will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  ntock  now  in  our 
poBsecHlon,  belongribR  to  Mr.  Haule.  at  $16.C0  per  barrel. 

Wc  guarantee  aaairi8f  damage  hy  frmt  ail  potatoes 
ordered  and  shipped  during  this  month  of  November. 


OTHER  POTATOES  AS  PHBMIUM8. 

Quite  a  few  have  wanted  to  know  on  what  terms 
they  could  have  other  potatoes  as  premiums,  and 
we  nave  decided  to  allow  86  cents'  worth  of  any  kind 
of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  us  for  OLBaNiNGS, 
present,  past,  or  future.  For  every  dollar  sent  by 
an  old  subscriber  for  a  new  name  which  is  secured 
as  explained  above,  you  may  have  60  cents*  worth  of 
any  of  the  potatoes  in  the  table.  We  can  furnish  seo- 
onds  for  half  the  price  mentioned  in  the  table,  with 
the  exception  of  White  Biiss,  Burpee's,  Monroe 
Seedlinor,  and  Rural.  All  the  potatoes  sent  out  this 
fflJl  of  Thoroughbred,  Rarly  Ohio,  Freeman,  Monroe 
Needling,  Sir  William,  ('arraan  No.  1,  Carman  No.  3, 
and  Enormous,  are  grown  for  us  on  sandy  potato 
soils,  and  are  eairafine  tubers. 


KOSHKONONO   AND  EARLY  NORTHER    POTATOES. 

I  ran  across  some  of  these  on  one  of  my  wheel- 
rides,  as  you  will  see  on  page  799,  and  since  then  I 
have  secured  ten  bushels  to  distribute  among  our 
friends  who  may  care  to  try  them.  This  potato 
gave  the  largest  yield  of  any  at  our  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  last  season,  running  up  to  809  bushels 
per  acre,  while  the  Sir  William  gave  808. 

We  have  also  succeeded  in  oDtaining  some  very 
nice  Early  Norther,  grown  by  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  The  station  gives  this  potato 
a  very  good  recommend  for  an  extra  early  one.  It 
seems  to  succeed  everywhere. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  ALL  THE  FRIENDS  WHO  OBTAINED 

^THOROUGHBRED    POTATOES  FOR  PREMIUMS, 

OR  WHO  PURCHASED  THEM  LAST 

SEASON. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  to-day,  Oct.  30,  we  have 
received  an  offer  from  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  the 
originator  of  the  Thoroughbred,  for  our  whole 
stock,  or  practically  so,  of  Thoroughbred  potatoes. 
This  practically  gives  him  control  of  the  market; 
and  as  the  potato  is  of  his  own  originating,  it  is  his 
privilege  to  put  what  price  on  it  he  chooses.  The 
price,  therefore,  from  this  time  on,  will  be  $15.00 

ger  barrel,  or  $10.00  per  barrel  for  10-barrel  lots, 
ingle-barrel  lots  may  be  shipped  from  here:  but 
larger  orders  will  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Maule  himself; 
but  we  shall  not  sell  any  firsts  for  less  than  the  price 
above— $f5.00  per  barrel.  At  present  writing  we 
have  not  received  Maule's  prices  for  smaller  lots 
than  one  barrel ;  but  have  quite  a  quantity  of  very 
good  seconds  that  we  shall  still  offer  at  the  price 
given  in  the  table  above.    These  seconds  are  not  all 


seconds  because  they  are  small  in  size,  but  there 
are  some  potatoes  among  them  that  were  cut  in 
digging,  some  that  are  prongy  or  otherwise  badly 
shaped,  and  some  that  are  scabby.  I  believe  our 
experiment  stations  have  decided  the  scabby  are 
just  as  good  as  any  to  plant  if  they  are  first  treated 
with  corrosive  sublimate.  This,  however,  should 
be  done  Just  before  planting,  if  I  am  correct.  Fur- 
ther particulars  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

Now,  friends,  this  is  good  news  for  all  who  have 
Thoroughbreds  for  their  own  use  or  to  sell,  because 
it  indicates  that  the  price  is  going  to  be  high  next 
year.    It  will  pay  to  save  and  plant  every  potato. 


GARDENING  FOR  NOVEMBER,  ETC 

Unless  you  have  glass,  there  is  very  little  planting 
to  be  done;  but  I  think  it  pays  the  gardener  and 
everybody  else  to  have  the  ground  cleared  off.  all 
rubbish  plowed  under  or  burled  out  of  sight.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  burn  up  the  trash  unless  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  weeds  that  have  gone  to  seed.  No 
weed  should  ever  go  to  seed  on  your  premtsrs.  IL 
however,  it  is  already  done,  burn  them  up:  and 
then  1  would  put  in  rye,  eveu  at  this  late  date.  It 
will  be  worth  something  to  plow  under  in  the 
spring;  and  if  you  have  a  wet  time,  the  ground,  as 
a  rule,  will  be  drier  where  rye  is  sown.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  put  In  rye,  throw  it  up  in  ridges  so  as  to 
let  the  frost  work  it  up;  then  the  ridges  will  be  just 
the  place  for  planting  out  your  early  peas. 

Perhaps  you  remember  what  I  said  about  peai 
sown  in  Mart'h,  last  spring.  If  you  use  glass,  some 
lettuce  should  be  put  in  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  so  as  to  have  lettuce- plants  on  hand. 

Winter  onion-sets  can  be  put  out  now  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  You  can  alfio  set 
out  strawberry-plants  whenever  the  ground  Is  noi 
frozen,  if  you  have  learned  the  trick  by  practical 
tests. 

For  myself  I  have  had  excellent  success  in  plant- 
ing apple  trees  in  the  fall:  and  I  notice  now  thai 
very  nice  trees  can  be  had  for  10  cts.  apiece,  aod 
even  less  by  the  quantity.  Remember,  an  apple- 
tree  grows  while  you  are  asleep.  It  costs  but  little 
to  start  it,  and  it  may  chance  to  give  more  deligbl 
to  the  good  wife  and  children  in  a  few  years  than 
any  other  investment  you  ever  mada 

if  you  have  extra  sashes,  put  in  spinach.  With  a 
protection  of  glass,  without  any  heat  whatever, 
you  can  grow  beautiful  spinach,  and  it  has  with  us 
never  failed  to  command  as  good  a  price  as  lettuce. 
when  nicely  grown. 

Take  good  care  of  vour  seed  potatoes,  and  fix  up 
your  cellar— not  only  frost-proof,  but  make  it  neat 
and  tidy.  With  a  little  pains  a  cellar  can  be  mads 
so  pleasant  and  Udy  that  you  will  not  be  backward 
about  taking  your  friends  down  to  show  them  your 
nice  apples,  potatoes,  etc. 


BIG  ORDER  FROM  RUSSIA. 

We  recently  received  a  good-sized  order  from 
Russia,  calling  for  3  dozen  foo^ power  saw-mandrels, 
8  dozen  circular  saws,  and  16  comb-foundation  mllla, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  items. 


BEESWAX  HIGHER. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  general  martcei 
for  beeswax  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  offer  shippers  HA  cents  per  pound  cash, 
27  cents  in  trade  for  average  wax  delivered  here. 
We  do  not  look  for  any  further  advance  for  socse 
time,  although  we  can  not  tell,  of  course,  how  the 
market  will  go.  If  you  have  wax  to  dispose  of  yon 
will  do  well  to  ship  it  at  above  prices.  We  have 
bought  up  several  tons  recently,  and  are  always 
ready  to  add  to  our  store,  especially  to  be  paid  for 
in  trade.  

BARLT-ORDER  DI800UNT. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  la/  in  such  supplies  as  yoa 
know  you  wiU  be  in  need  of  next  season.  Only  a 
month  remains  of  the  time  when  the  largest  discouat 
is  allowed.    Up  to  Dec.  1st,  5  per  cent  is  allowed  oa 
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aU  supplies  ordered  for  next  season's  use.  This 
does  not  apply  to  honey- packa^s  ordered  alone. 
and  which  are  presumablv  for  immediate  use,  but  is 
Intended  to  apply  especiHlly  to  hives,  sections,  comb 
foundatioQ,  and  suoh  staple  supplies  as  you  can 

gut  together  during  the  winter  time,  when  you  have 
lisure,  ready  for  use  the  coming  season. 


HONEY  IN  TRADB  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  e^cch^nges  of  supplies 
for  honey  during  tbe  pHSt  few  weeks,  and  are  pre- 
INired  to  take  care  of  more.  If  you  have  a  surplus 
of  honey  not  needed  in  your  home  market,  and  are 
In  need  of  supplies,  let  us  hear  from  you  with  a 
description  of  your  honey,  if  It  Is  oomb,  and  a  mall 
sample  if  eztraoted,  telling  how  it  is  put  up. 


HONKY  FOR   SALE. 

There  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  honey,  and 
large  quantities  are  being  moved,  but  prices  are 
low.  We  do  not  notice  any  tendency  to  lower  prices 
than  those  ruling;  but  present  prices  are  well  sus- 
tained. We  offer  choice  white  comb  honey  In  12 
and  24  lb.  cases,  100-lb.  lots,  at  14c;  200  lb.  lots  at  13c; 
good  quality  white,  lo  per  lb.  less.  Fancy  buck- 
wheat at  4c  per  lb.  less  Choice  new  extracted  hon- 
ey in  80-1  b.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  7c.  Larsre  lots  for 
less.  Last  year's  honey  of  excellent  quality,  as  It  is, 
«c;  liquefied,  OVic.  

MAPLE  SYRUP. 

As  cold  weather  approaches,  the  appetite  for 
buckwheat  cakes  sweetened  with  pure  maple  syrup 
Increases,  and  we  are  having  inquiries  for  it.  We 
have  a  good  supply  of  choice  syrup  put  up  In  one- 
gallon  cans  by  the  producer,  bearing  his  label, 
which  is  required  by  Ohio  laws,  and  is  a  guarantee 
of  absolute  purity.  We  offer  this  at  11.00  per  gal  ; 
^-gallon  lots  at  90c  a  gallon ;  lOgallon  lots  at  86c;  in 
barrel  lots  of  about  20  gallons,  80c.  We  have  also 
some  produced  In  1805,  of  food  quality,  which  we 
offer  at  10c  per  gallon  less  than  above  prices.  All 
syrup  will  be  examined  before  being  sent  out,  to 
be  sure  that  it  has  kept  sweet  through  the  warm 
summer  months,  and  you  can  depend  on  getting  a 
first-class  article  if  you  send  us  your  order. 

GLEAN  IN08  FREE. 

To  new  subscribers  who  send  their  subscription 
right  away  we  send  the  remaining  numbers  of  this 
year  free  and  for  all  of  the  year  1807,  for  the  sub- 
scription price  of  one  year,  $1.00.  If  your  neighbor 
keeps  bees,  convince  him  that  he  can  not  afford  to 
be  without  a  bee-Journal.  In  addition  to  tbe  above 
Inducement,  we  will  allow  you  a  liberal  commission 
of  26c  on  each  new  subscription  you  can  secure  at 
S1.00.  It  will  pny  you  to  do  some  personal  work, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fairly  good  crop  of  honey 
this  year.  Remember  that,  if  you  select  the  cash 
premium  mentioned  above,  no  other  premium  can 
be  claimed;  or  if  other  premium  offers  are  accepted, 
no  cash  commission  can  be  given  in  addition. 


Maule's  New 

Thoroughbred  Potato. 

If  you  intend  to  plant  them  next  year,  get  my 

prices   before  buying.     I   can   save  you    money. 

Freight  paid  on  first  bjirrel  order  from  each  county. 

Beference,  Wayne  Co.  Savings  Ban  k,  Houesdale,  Pa. 

W.  C.  SinONS.  Arlington,  Pa. 

A  Jilk      To  everv  new  subscriber  who 

sends  us  ll.OO  we  will  send  h<m 
our  journal,  aieanln«:t  In  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  and  the  book 
by  A.  1.  Root,  containing  190 
pages,  the  size  of  this,  entitled 
What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  It,  postpaid. 
The  regular  price  of  this  work 
is  50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
journal  may  t>e  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.. 
Medina,  O. 


Large  | 
Book  I 
Freel  S 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


1.  J.  Strlngham, 
105  Park  Place.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INFORMATION 

Worth  Ifg  Weight  in 


GOLD! 


-.ir*"!*?  una.  intHinl  cartl,  *#■ 

■w  em  r,-ji  v.pu  Ii-'U'  r.i  jiuii  1'  thii  be'St  wirafeno^ 
on  earth,  borse-hish*  bill  I -strong  ond 
piigf-tight,  i't  r>ienc-Ti|.i,L  whui-'-nli'.oii-iMf  wire, 
Kitsolman  Bros,  n 'v  i^- Riageytne^  i"d' 


The  Testimony  of  the 
Gleanings  Family  as 
to  YELLOWZONES 
is  Unanimous._^> 

You  all  know  J.  P.  Moore,  of  Morgan,  Ky.,  whose 
strain  of  Italians  **Ju8t  roll  in  tbe  honey."  He 
writes  July  8th,  1896: 

Find  inclosed  tl.OO  for  6  more  boxefi  Tellowsoned.  Ther  are 
the  best  remedy  for  siokheadache  that  we  have  ever  found. 

An  honest  efficient  remedy  for  all  Pain  and  Fever. 
Byery  box  guaranteed :  but  no  customer  has  ever 
yet  asked  for  his  money  baok. 

YellowzoncMf  promptly  cure  the  diseases  incident 
to  cold  and  damp  weather. 

5Ingle  boxes,  25  cents;  6  for  $1.00. 

W.  B.  HOUSE, 
Detour,      -      Chippewa  Co.,      -      Mich. 

Fleaee  mention  this  paper. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


Notices  will  be  Inserted  nnder  this  head  at  one-half  onr  nsoal 
rate.  AdTertisements  intended  for  this  department  most  not 
exceed  five  lines,  and  you  mnst  sat  jon  want  your  adr't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  Tou  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  jou  please ;  but  all  over  Ave 
lines  will  oof«t  you  according  to  onr  refcular  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exchanKSs.  Exchantres  for 
cash  or  for  prioe  lists,  or  notloes  offering  artioleit  for  sale,  oan 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Kor  such  our  regular  rates  of 
90  c.  a  line  will  be  charjred  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  revu- 
lar  advertisements,  we  can  not  be  responsible  for  dissatisfac- 
tion arising  from  these  "  swaps.'* 


W 


ANTED.— To  buy  a  car  lot  of  fancy  and  No.  1 
white  comb  honey,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
B.  Walkek,  Bvart,  Mich. 


W 


ANTED.— Comb    and    extracted    honey.    Give 
description.    Prii.'e  in  500  pound  lots. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Greenville,  O. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  the  best  apiary  and  sup- 
ply business  in  New  Mexico;  also  a  S6-acre 
fruit  farm,  6-room  house,  and  out  buildings,  near 
agricultural  college  and  public  school,  for  city 
property  in  the  east,  or  ofiTers. 

McCluum  Brothehs,  New  Concord,  O 


WANTED.— To  exchange  for  clover  oomb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  one  200-egg  Heliable  incubator: 
one  800-chick  brooder:  a  "Dandy**  $12  bone-cutter, 
used  one  season;  one  14x16  tent. 

J.  B.  Ends,  Charleroi,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  800  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthont  Off,  Helena,  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  exchange   thoroughbred  poultry, 
seven    leading  varieties,  for   bee-supplies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Dnnr,  Larned,  Xansas. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  one  Root's  malce  section- 
machine  (in  fine  order)  for  band- saw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Rall.  Mfo.  Co.,  GalesviUe,  Wis. 
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THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  ^^^1^ 318.    PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

tween  the  oceans  for  healthy  nursery  pn>- 
along  the  banks  of  I<ake  £rle  call  atten- 

Small  FruitSi  Srtpe  Vines, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc 


who  occury  the  most  favorable  location  be- 
ductions,  extending  one  and  a  half  miles 
tion  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamentai  Trees, 
Slirubs,  Roses,  Buibsi 

42  Years.   1000  Acres.  20  Greenhouses. 


Catalogues  free,  address  as  above. 


Smith   Premier  Type-writer. 

Three  New  Models— Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 

^m  M-..^  You^xamlned  Them? 

I  Many  improvements  heretofoie  overlooked  by  other  manufac- 
turers.   DURABILITY  the  first  consideration. 

Address 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 

Competpent  Operators 
-     nisi     ' 


furnished. 


348  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tel.  339. 


'  Improvenent  the   order 
of  the  mg9.** 


Branch  offices  In  29  prind- 
pal  cities  of  the  U.  S. 


SINBLE  STANDARD 

However  opinions  may  differ  on  the  finan- 
cial question,  there  has  been  no  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  fence  standard.  "Just  as  j^ood 
as  the  Paffo"  is  current  everywhere,  it  you 
can  safely  rely  on  the  promise  beinR  re- 
deemed. After  all,  it  is  better  to  ffet  the  gen- 
nine  stuff  and  take  no  chances,  write 
PAGE  WOVEN  MRt  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

WIRE  NEniNS 

If  f  n  max  TBI  BIST.  ICftde  with  thieo-itrud  M\7%g%  4 

iA  ftMiily  gftlTuised  A7TIS  vMviBg, ''  ve  are  the  peo- ; 

ph."   Pneeptrrolli    160  raaslBg  feet:  ( 

1II8B.  WISI.  18  iB.  18  is.  24  in.  36  i&.  48  in.  60  ia.  72  in.  < 

8  in.    Ve.18     .70  1.00  125   195   2.60  3.30  3.95 

lin.    Be.  80   1.45  2.15   2.85  4-35   5.75  7  85  8.65 

DittcGvnt  of  6  per  cent  on  5  roUs;  10  per  cent^ 

on  10  rolls.  Freiuht  prepaid  up  to40cperl00  Ibs.^  { 

on  6  or  more  rolh.    Thht  will  cover  cost  offgt.  to  ^ 

most  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

We  are  Amerioa't  Beadqnarten.    Largeit  Stock,  Lovett  i 
Prieei,  Preapt  Shlpaentt. 

WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE? 

It'i  a  pretty  hook  of  80  paget:  finely  iUnitrated;  worth  ] 
doUtit  to  every  pcnltryaan.    A  2c  itamp  gett  it. 

GEO.  J.  NI88LY,  Saline,  NIich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

ONE  NiAf^  V  I7H  THE 
VVIQV  COttBIKiLTIOK  DAW 
Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
in?  hand  tools.  In  Rippinff,  Cut 
ting  off.  Mitering,  Rabbeting. 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dadoing, 
Edglng-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
Catalog  Free.  l-84ei 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneoa  Falis,N  V 


THROAT 


AND  LUNQ  DISBA5e5 
I>R.  PISIRO,  Specialist. 
Offices:  1019,  100  State  St. 
CHICAGO.      Hours  0  to  4 


INCUBATION 


^  is  the  first  step  in  the  poultry,, 
bnrtnefls  and  mnchof  fatore  sac-  ^ 
depends  apon  IM  oompJete- 
-sas.  There  is  no  taiinre  when* 
RELIABLE  ^  INCUBAJOR 
IS  used.  It  18  rally  warranted  and ,  1 
is  the  product  of  twelve  year*  of 

merienoe.  It  has  never  * 

Show,  It  is  not  like  its  com 
We  tell  why  in  new  book  on 


r  been  beaten  man 

tpetftora— it  is  better., , 

,  we  tell  wtay  in  new  book  on  ponltry.  Send  10c  for  it.  , 


Received  tlie  World's  Fair  Medal. 


DOWDEN 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

CUTTERS,  SORTERS,  ETC. 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  10  da 

PRICK  RBDUCBD. 

Write  for  catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDBN  MPQ.  CO.,  I>ralrle  City,  Iowa. 

In  writing  adTertisers.  mention  this  pap«-. 


okens  "^  steam- 

yi^vi  10  ^i  jj  ^,  ii«»KL 

EXCaSIOR 


StmpU.  Perfect,  g>yjf<fistf- 
iag.    ThoaMuds  Id   lULUtstM 

,  ,,     «»wr«Uon.     LeveA    priced 

Circulars  freer   H      i     Hrst-elans  Nstcdier  wade 
Send  6c.  for      II      ■               «£0.  H.  STAJir 
I  TMa«.  Catalogqe.    im4tel«< a.  €A i»t^ 


Please  mention  this  paper. 
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OLEANIKOS  IN  BEE  CUI/TlJRE. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

LEstabUshed  in  1873.1 

Devoted  to  Bees,  tlooey,  and  Home  Interests. 


Published  Semi-monthly  by 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,    -      -     Medina,  Ohio. 


▲.  L  ROOT,  Editor  of  the  Home  and  Qardenlnff  Departments. 

£.  R.  ROOT.  Editor  oi*  the  Aplcultural  Departmentii. 

J.  T.  CALVERT.  Buaineu  Manager. 


Terms.  ILOO  per  annum:  two  years,  11.80;  three 
jrears,  IBS.SU;  live  years,  98.75,  in  advance;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address,  91.80;  three  copies,  tUM;  five 
ooples,  9S.76i.  The  terms  apply  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexica  To  all  other  countries  48  cents 
per  year  extra  for  postage. 

Discontinuances.  The  Journal  is  sen*  until  orders 
are  received  fo^  its  discontinuance.  We  «rlve  notice 
Just  before  the  subscription  expires,  auu  further 
notice  If  the  first  Is  not  heeded.  Any  subscrl  jer 
whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his  Journal 
dijMM>n tinned,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at  once; 
otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his  Jour- 
nal u>ntlnued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
wno  does  not  like  this  pUin  may  have  his  Journal 
stopped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  making  this  re- 
quest when  orderimr. 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  different  tM>Btofflce8,  W  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
postoflSce,  76  cents  euoh,  providing  that  the  names 
secured  are  fur  not  less  than  $i.UU  each,  nor  advei^ 
Used  for  less  than  91.0a  In  other  words,  a  subscrib- 
er who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  his  own  locality,  may  retain  25  cents  for 
every  name  taken  for  «L00;  but  at  least  half  the 
names  so  secured  must  be  new,  and  ^ash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  send  no  recr.pt  for  sub- 
scription money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  that  the  money  hcis  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  sometimes  takes  us  tliree  or  four  weeks  be- 
fbre  the  dale  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  iloney.  You  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
aval  bible,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  hidorse  you  r  check  or  draft. 
If  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Oo.  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  Responsibility.  Although  we  do  not  hold  our- 
selves respouBlblo  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  wii;  be  furnished  on 
application. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Ttiottsand  Now  Out. 

L  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
^  talniugto  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  L  Root,  with  hirge  ad- 
ditions by  E.  R.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 475  double-column  p:iges,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  Illus- 
trated by  over  300  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. . 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  by 
mall.  $1.28;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  w  II  club  It  with  Gleanings  In  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List- 

We  will  send  Oleaninos  with  - 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  weekly tfLOO)  ILH 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  monthi v (LOO)  1.75 

American  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  LIO 

The  Oauadlau  Bee  Journal,  m  jntlily (tOO)  1.11 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  Lifl 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  weekly {IM)  2.00 

All  of  tiie  above  Journals 5^00 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly (11.00)  ILiO 

American  Gardening,  weekly (LOO)  Lt5 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)  L» 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weekly (1.00)  LU 

Farm  Journal,  monthly {M  LlO 

Agricultural  Epitomlst,  monthly (  .60)  IM 

Scientific  American,  weekly (8.00)  ^75 

Ohio  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)  1.76 

Michigan  Farmer,  weekly (1.00)  1.75 

National  Stockman  &  Farmer,  weeldy (LSO)  2.00 

Country  Gentleman,  weekly (2.50)  5.W 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  i  onthly (LOO)  L75 

Sunday-School  Times,  w^.kly (L50)  L75 

The  (iolden  Rule,  weekly .  .  (Z.m  2^» 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  monthly. .  ..(LOO)  L75 

Fanciers' Monthly U-OO)  L75 

Market  Garden  and  Trucker  monthly...  (.SO)  lA 

The  Poultry  World,  monthly 1 .50)  L» 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly ( .80)  L85 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly (  25)  LIJ 

lAJwve  raten  include  all  postctije  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.] 
Hebblewhit©  &  Co.,  George  St.,  Sidney,  New 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  Queenshmd,  m 
T.  L.  Chambers.  Melbourne  Australia,  will  receire 
subscriptions  for  Gleanings  at  6  shilllDgs,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


Honey=Labels 


Our  facilities  fordo- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application. 


Circulars  and 

Catalogs  for 

Bee«keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Priotios  FadUties, 
Skilled  Workmen, 

and  an  enormously  large  col* 
lection  of  cuts  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  in  a  po* 
sitlon  to  do  you  good  work 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 


The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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NovBMBBR  opens  up  with  the  loveliest  kind  of 
weather— bees  flying  as  In  summer. 

Has  C.  a.  Hatch,  too,  deserted  the  North, 
and  is  California  to  get  all  our  best  men  ?  I 
hadn*t  heard  he  had  left  Wisconsin;  but  on  p. 
777  he  halls  from  Pasadena. 

The  8ECTioir-HOLJ>BR  has  been  improved  by 
a  writer  In  Australian  Bee  Bulletin  by  putting 
on  a  top- bar.  That's  unkind,  Mr.  Editor,  after 
yon  had  improved  the  wide  frame  by  taking  off 
the  top-bar. 

**  About  this  time,"  as  the  almanac  used  to 
say,  bee-keepers  will  begin  to  paint  in  brilliant 
hues  the  prospects  for  next  season's  crop.  I'll 
add  my  mite  by  saying  clover  was  never  thicker 
on  the  ground  than  now. 

Ph.  J.  Baldbnspbboeb  says,  in  British  Bee 
Journal^  that,  while  the  odor  and  flavor  of 
some  honeys  are  strongest  when  fresh,  those  of 
horehonnd  and  orange,  weak  at  first,  become 
strongly  pronounced  afterward. 

O.  B.  Babbows  writes,  '*It  does  seem  strange 
if  bees  can  bit  through  a  grapeskin,  that  my 
bees  should  stand  right  among  my  grapevines 
and  never  a  bee  touch  a  grape.  A  few  grapes 
still  hang  on  the  vines,  Oct.  10,  but  not  a  bee  on 
them." 

The  Hobticttltubal  Society  of  Northern 
Illinois,  through  its  secretary,  has  asked  me  to 
write  for  them  a  paper  on  '*  Bees  in  Horticul- 
ture.*' Doesn't  look  like  an  Irrepressible  con- 
flict in  Northern  Illinois  between  fruit-men  and 
bee-men. 

I  don't  think  the  wild  sunflower  of  Ohio 
and  that  of  Nebraska  are  the  same.  Isn't  the 
Ohio  plant  perennial,  and  the  Nebraska,  like  the 
Colorado,  annual  ?  [No,  I  think  the  plant  in 
Ohio  is  an  annual— at  least  the  frost  has  killed 
them  clear  down;  and  then,  besides,  they  look 
exactly  like  the  plants  in  Nebraska,  except 
that  they  are  smaller.— Ed.] 


Say,  Doolittle,  that's  hardly  fair  for  you  to 
weight  down  sub-ventilation  with  turning  a 
regulator  *'  from  one  to  ten  times  a  day,"  p.  787. 
I  never  did  any  regulating  one  time  in  ten,  nor 
in  thirty  days.  But  I  feel  just  a  little  shaky 
about  sub- ventilation  on  account  of  theguaMti/ 
of  the  air  that  comes  in. 

James  Bennett,  in  a  sensible  article  in  Aus- 
tralian Bee  Bulletin,  says,  *'  When  a  person  has 
acquired  a  taste  for  one  variety  of  honey  he 
prefers  that  variety  to  any  other."  Australians 
think  eucalyptus  the  flnestjioney  in  the  world; 
but  England  will  none  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  efforts  made  to  establish  a  market 
for  it.  A  point  in  favor  of  home  markets  is  the 
preference  for  home  honey. 

The  avebage  weight  of  0364  sections,  most- 
ly 1K«  with  a  few  lft«  was  15.088  ounces  each. 
They  varied  from  less  than  13  to  more  than  17 
ounces.  This  was  with  separators.  [I  believe 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  ten  thousand  or 
nearly  ten  thousand  sections  of  honey  were 
weighed  to  get  the  average  weight  per  section. 
I  think  we  can  safely  set  it  down  that  a  1%  sec- 
tion approximates  almost  exactly  15  ounces.— 
Ed.] 

Pebfobated  zinc  ii^  or  larger  will  hold  the 
smallest  queen  from  going  up  into  a  super;  but  I 
don't  dare  to  trust  it  to  keep  in  the  largest  queen 
if  she's  crazy  to  swarm.  [If  the  queen  is  crazy  to 
swarm,  and  the  bees  are  with  her  in  that  desire, 
there  is  not  very  much  use  in  putting  zinc  or 
supers  on  the  hive.  But  your  strain  of  bees 
seem  to  differ  in  size  from  those  owned  by  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers.  Crazy  or  not  crazy,  it 
is  generally  reported  that  the  165  mark  holds 
the  queens.— Ed.] 

"  What  size  and  style  of  shipping -cases  do 
you  prefer  for  marketing  comb  honey?"  is  a 
question  in  American  Bee  Journal.  Single- 
tier  24-lb.  cases  have  most  votes,  12- lbs.  coming 
in  second.  After  all,  It  isn't  what  you  and  I  pre- 
fer, but  what  sells  best  in  our  particular  mar- 
ket. [Yes,  I  know  you  are  an  advocate  of  a 
double-tier  24-lb.  single  shipping-case;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  with  your  particular  market, 
many  would   prefer  them;    but  the  Chicago 
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m&rket  (not  your  own  market  as  I  understand) 
8o  far  as  I  can  ascertain  perfers  the  single-tier 
cases.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  other 
markets.— Ed.] 

Dl  AGRBB  with  your  8gures,  p,  777,  Mr.  EJditor, 
till  you  say,  *•  If  the  bees  reared  a  cell  from  an 
egg,  the  young  queen  would  hatch  in  about  16 
days.*'  Unqueen  a  colony  and  the  bees  will 
start  a  queen  from  a  larva,  never  from  an  egg. 
I  think  I  never  knew  even  a  nucleus  to  be  16 
days  raising  a  queen,  and  a  full  colony  will 
have  a  queen  hatch  in  9  to  11  days.  That 
means  that  a  larva  1  to  3  days  old  was  chosen. 
[It  is  never  wise  to  be  positive;  but  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  I  have  seen  queen-cells  right  over 
eggs.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  such  colo- 
nies, having  been  queenless  for  a  long  time,  were 
given  a  frame  of  eggs.  In  their  eager  haste 
they  built  cells  over  the  eggs.  Remember, 
I  was  talking  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid  to 
the  time  the  queen  would  emerge.— Ed.] 

The  BriUah  Bee  Journal  will  *•  in  future  de- 
cline to  pass  an  opinion  on  samples  of  honey  re- 
ceived here  unless  the  place  from  whence  the 
honey  has  been  gathered  is  stated  and  vouched 
for.'*  That  means  British  honey  is  better  than 
foreign  when  they  both  taste  alike.  But  some- 
how I  admire  the  patriotism  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  [The  **  foreign  **  honey  referred  to  by 
our  British  cotemporary,  as  nearly  as  I  can  gath- 
er by  reading  the  articles,  is  not  the  betterqual- 
ity  of  American  honey  that  finds  a  good  market 
in  this  country  without  being  sent  abroad;  but 
it  is  the  poorer  grades  sent  from  America  and 
from  British  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  globe, 
and  which  are  palmed  off  in  England  as. British 
honey.  This  our  British  cousins  do  not  like, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them.  If  they  had  a  little 
American  "  protection  "  over  there  they  could 
stop  that  sort  of  disreputable  competition.— 
Ed.] 

Wired  frames  will  hold  foundation  without 
any  fastening  around  the  edges;  but  to  make 
sure  that  the  foundation  is  in  the  middle  at 
every  point  I  always  fasten  it  on  ail  sides.  I 
can  afford  to  be  fussy  wiih  a  thing  that  I  want 
to  be  just  right,  and  that  lasts  for  a  lifetime. 
[Is  It  true,  doctor,  that  your  combs  will  last 
for  a  lifetime?  Was  there  not  some  talk  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  from  some  pretty  reli- 
able sources  too,  that  combs  older  than  10  or  15 
years  had  better  be  molted  up  because  the  cells, 
from  the  accumulation  of  cocoons,  would  be  too 
small  to  breed  normal-sized  bees?  and  more- 
over, doctor,  you  are  quite  liable,  once  in  15 
years,  to  change  to  a  different  frame.  And, 
again,  if  you  were  producing  extracted  honey, 
as  some  of  your  friends  do,  the  real  dark  old 
combs  would  not  be  as  good  as  the  newer  combs. 
-Ed.1 

Heart's  ease  and  smartweed,  as  they  grow 
in  Northern  Illinois,  are  so  much  alike  In  ap- 
pearance that  a  careless  observer  takes  one  for 


the  other.  But  the  most  careless  taster  could 
never  make  any  mistake  if  he  bites  the  leaves. 
Smartweed  smarts  like  fire;  but  there  isn't  the 
least  smart  to  heart*s-ease.  ri  probablywas 
in  error  in  stating  that  smartweed  and  hearts- 
ease belong  to  the  violet  family.  Smartweed, 
at!  least,  belongs  to  the  Polygonaeece,  or  buck- 
wheat family.  By  consulting  authorities  I  find 
there  are  two  kinds  of  heart*s-ease— one  that 
belongs  to  the  violet  family,  just  as  I  stated, 
and  another  to  the  .buckwheat  family.  .It  is 
the  one  that  belongs  to  the  last-named  family 
that  concerns  bee-keepers.  But  I  am  not  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  whether  Jwe  have^.real 
heart's-ease  of  smaller  growth  or  whether  it 
may  be  smartweed ;  and  as  the  season  is  over, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  proper  kientlfi- 
cation  with  the  botanies,  a  Perhaps  Prof.  Cook, 
or  Prof.  Bessie,  of  the  Lincoln  State  University, 
can  enlighten  us.— Ed.1 

How  LONG  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the 
hatching  of  the  queen?  **  Queens  emerge  be- 
tween the  17th  and  18th  day  after  the  eggs  are 
laid,'*  was  the  law  laid  down  by  Berlepsch, 
American  Bee  Journal.  Vol.  I.,  p.  199,  though 
Dzlerzon  thought  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, 17  days  was  enough.  That  was  35 
years  ago.  Later  16  days  was  taught;  but 
years  ago  some  of  us  declared  that  was  too 
much.  The  books,  at  least  some  of  them,  now 
give  15,  but  many  still  cling  to  the  old  16.al 
think  data  were  originally  taken  from  nuclei; 
but  results  are  quite  different  In  full  colonies; 
15,  not  16,  remember,  is  the  number.  [Consid- 
ering the  fact  that  some  authorities,  as  you  say, 
state  that  queens  emerge  between  the  17th  and 
18th  day.  and  you  and  some  of  the  rest  think  15 
is  nearer  right,  16  is  a  very  good  average.! In 
A.  I.  R.'s  early  experiments  he  found  that  the 
queens  average  about  16  days  from  the  egft 
and  so  reported  in  the  A  B  C  book.  It  is  nos- 
sible  that  15  might  be  a  nearer  average.— Ed.] 

''  Most  people  like  an  oblong  comb  of  honey 
to  set  before  guests  better  than  one  which  is 
square,**  says  Doollttle,  In  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal.OlVs  important  to  know  whether  that's 
correct.  Are  not  the  plates  on  which  honey  are 
placed  usually  square  or  round  ?J) Would  an 
oblong  comb  look  best  on  them  ?  Who  can  tell 
us  what  is  liked  best?  [I  certainly  think  an 
oblong  comb,  when  it  stands  up,  looks  very 
pretty,  and,  in  comparison  with  a  square  comb 
of  the  same  surface,  looks  larger.  I  believe  It 
is  Capt.  Hetherington  who  says  our  tastes  have 
been  educated  to  prefer  tdll  buildings,  and 
panes  of  glass  the  longest  way  perpendicular 
rather  than  horizontal.  Mr.  Danzenbaker.  I 
believe,  has  made  the  point  that  sash  with 
square  panes  of  glass  do  not  look  nearly  as  well 
as  sash  having  glass  longer  the  perpendicular 
way  than  the  horlzontal.WAfter  all,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  what  we  get  used  ta 
It  strikes  me,  however,  that  a  square  eomb 
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wonid  look  better  on  a  round  plate  than  an  ob- 
long.—Ed.] 

"  Thbbb  is  not  a  tffhb  of  adulteration  of 
honey  that  there  was  8  or  10  and  more  years  ago 

.  .  .  Through  the  efforts  of  ihe  different 
bee-keeoers'  associations  in  New  York,  the 
New  England  State  Bee-keepers*  Union,  and 
the  International  Bee-keepers'  Association,  the 
evil  has  been  put  down— so  much  so  that  at  this 
time  adulteration  is  but  seldom  practiced."  So 
says  Geo.  S  pi  Iter,  In  the  Ohio  Farmer.  I  wish 
Mr.  Spilter  would  specify  a  few  of  the  things 
the  Union,  Internationa!,  and  other  associations 
have  done.  [I  can  not  but  wonder  where  Mr. 
Spilter  has  been  keeping  himself.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  recent  issues  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  nor  with  this  jour- 
nal, or  else  he  would  not  make  a  statement  so 
wide  of  the  real  facts.  If  he  were  to  go  with 
some  bee- keepers  whom  I  could  name,  into  the 
Chicago  market,  he  would  have  his  eyes  open- 
ed. Yes,  indeed,  I  wish  Mr.  Spilter  would 
specify  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  Union,  In- 
ternational, and  other  associations  have  done 
in  the  way  of  fighting  adulteration.  The  draw- 
ing up  of  resolutions  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
What  is  needed  is  some  detective  work  followed 
up  by  good  legal  talent  and  good  laws  to  bring 
the  adulterators  to  Justice — Ed.] 


We  can  go  one  better  than  J.  F.  Bolden,  of 
Tulare,  Cal.  He  had  one  horse  killed  by  bee- 
stings. A  bee-keeper  in  this  county  had;  two 
horses  stung  to  death. 

About  the  same  time  a  bee-keeper  was  run 
over  by  the  cars  at  Santa  Monica,  in  this  coun- 
ty. He  was  killed.  Verdict  was  rendered  that 
he  had  on  too  big  a  jag  of  tanglefoot— charita- 
bly supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  an  antidote 
for  bee-stings. 

Joseph  Moffatt  of  this  city  (Los  Angeles), 
who  has  made  quite  a  fortune  In  bee-keeping, 
soon  goes  to  Central  America.  He  will  take 
with  him  a  few  colonies  of  bees.  Some  portions 
of  Central  America  are  noted  for  honey  produc- 
tion, and  quite  equal  to  Cuba. 

Mexico  is  also  attracting  much  attention  as  a 
honey -producing  country.  New  migrations  and 
developments  must  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future. 

Some  of  our  veteran  bee-keepers  who  have 
been  long  residents  of  California  argue  that  It 
does  not  pay  to  feed  bees  here  during  a  dry 
season.  They  say  let  the  bees  die  that  can  not 
take  care  of  themselves.  Those  that  are  vig- 
orous enough  to  live  through  will  make  up  all 
deficiencies  when  the  good  season  does  come. 


There  are  many,  however,  who  differ  with 
the  veterans,  and  feeding  is  largely  In  practice 
at  present  in  California;  and  we  predict  that 
those  who  feed  will  get  a  crop  of  honey  another 
year,  while  those  vets  who  do  not  feed  will 
barely  get  their  empty  hives  filled, 
c  Is  it  not  about  time  for  that;  item  charging 
Madam  Mojeska  with  having  600  colonies  of 
bees  to  be  stopped  from  swinging  around  among 
the  newspapers?  The  following  from  Dr.  Gal- 
lup, of  Santa  Anna,  settles  the  matter  right: 
'*  I  have  known  the  madatne's  apiarian  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  saw  the  young  man  to-day, 
Oct.  7.  He  says  she  has  125  colonies,  mostly 
pure  Italians,  in  bad  condition.  The  bees  have 
been  fed  quite  an  amount,  and  they  are  soon  to 
be  moved  to  the  valley  to  winter.  So  you  now 
have  the  facts  from  headquarters,'*  says  the 
doctor. 

Note  what  Dr.  Butler  says  about  second-hand 
oil  cans  on  page  753.  It  is  evident  that  he  Is  a 
thorough  cleanser  of  cans;  but  the  bee-keepers 
of  California  are  not  all  Dr.  Butlers,  and  In  a 
majority  of  cases  where  oil -cans  are  used  there 
Is  more  or  less  carelessness  in  cleaning,  and 
several  cases  of  honey  come  under  condemna- 
tion. Perhaps  a  well-cleaned  oli-can  will  an- 
swer for  a  low  grade  of  honey;  but  for  the  best 
grades  of  honey  the  trade  begins  to  call  quite 
loudly  for  the  use  of  new  cans. 

Furthermore,  second-hand  gasoline  and  oil 
cans  are  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  Oil  is 
being  shipped  in  bulk,  and  peddled  out  to  the 
consumer;  ana  while  Dr.  B.  can  buy  cans  for  8 
cts.,  good  second-hand  cans  and  a  case  cost 
almost  as  much  as  new  cans  and  cases  in  this 
southern  country.  dOu  the  whole,  new  cans  and 
cases  should  be  the  motto  of  every  progressive 
bee-keeper. 


BBE-E8CAFB8. 

A  MULTIPLB-EXIT  BBB-BSGAPB  TWICB  AS  RAPID 

AS  THE  SINOLB  BXCT;   DIBBBBN'S  LATB8T 

WITHOUT  DOOBS  OB  BPBINGS. 


By  C.  H.  Dibbem, 

I  was  greatly  interested  In  the  article  on  page 
535,  by  Mr.  Reddish,  on  his  bee-escape;  and  al- 
though It  Is  not  very  clear,  I  think  I  have  the 
idea.  As  you  request  In  a  footnote  a  reply 
from  those  having  had  experience  with  escapeSg 
I  have  concluded  to  have  my  say  once  more, 
although  I  have  written  so  much  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  oast  that  perhaps  now  silence  would 
be  golden. 

I  believe  I  was  the  originator  of  the  modern 
bee-escape,  and  think  Mr.  John  S.  Reese,  of 
Kentucky,  will  recognize  the  drawing  sent  you 
herewith  as  similar  to  the  first  drawing  sent 
him,  only  that  then  I  used  wire  cloth  instead  of 
wooden  boards.  This  was  in  1889,  and  I  have 
been  experimenting  on  this  line  ever  since, 
having  tried  more  than  one  |^ndred  different 
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designs.  Daring  all  this  time  I  have  closely 
studied  the  action  of  the  bees,  when  escapes 
were  In  ase,  with  a  view  to  making  escapes  that 
would  work  more  rapidly  and  more  certainly: 
and  I  now  feel  certain  that  I  have  such  an  es- 
cape. I  long  since  discovered  that  Mr.  Porter's 
claim,  that  one  of  their  little  single-entrance 
escapes,  being  as  rapid  as  If  two  or  more  were 
used.  Is  a  mistake.  I  have  used  four  of  the 
Porter  escapes,  as  well  as  from  four  to  six  of 
some  of  my  own  patterns,  and  found  quite  a 
difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  to 
empty  a  super.  Then  it  always  struck  me  as 
being  just  a  little  cruel  to  take  a  super  full  of 
honey,  and  crowded  with  bees,  and  cut  off  all 
chance  for  air  except  what  little  can  come 
through  a  single  Porter  escape.  I  have  several 
times  done  this  in  hot  weather,  when  the  bees 
would  soon  appear  running. from  the  hive-en- 
trances, black  as  ants. 

In  experimenting  with  escapes  one  would 
think  that  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  which 
Is  most  rapid;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  so  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  bees, 
or  their  disposition  to  leave,  the  time  of  day, 
or  the  weather,  that  one  must  not  Jump  at  con- 
clusions. I  think  Mr.  Reddish  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  he  expects  his  escape  to  work  24 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  single-entrance  escape. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  the  number  of  entrances 
or  exits  to  escapes  to  secure  the  most  rapid 
emptying  of  supers  to  be  quite  limited. 
When  too  many  openings  are  made,  bees  seem 
to  lose  their  desire  to  leave  at  all;  and  that 
was  the  trouble  when  I  tried  wire  cloth  for  di- 
visions and  escapes. 

One  way  to  hasten  the  disposition  of  bees  to 
leave  the  super  is  to  raise  the  top  boards  over 
supers  slightly,  and  blow  smoke  under  it,  and 
wail,  say,  half  a  minute,  then  slip  the  escape- 
board  under.  The  first  puff  of  smoke  will  send 
many  bees  down  into  the  hive;  but  if  you  wait 
too  long  many  more  will  return,  and  they  will, 
perhaps,  be  slower  to  leave  again.  If  a  little 
smoke  is  thus  used  I  nave  cleared  the  bees  from 
a  dozen  or  more  cases,  at  my  out-aplary,  in  less 
than  three  hours,  and  been  of!  for  home  by  us- 
ing the  escape  I  will  now  describe. 

I  simply  use  two  covers  for  supers,  which  are 
made  of  ^-In.  boards  with  a  ^  bee-space  on 
the  upper  side.  In  the  upper  board  I  simply 
bore  six  5^-ln.  holes  an  inch  or  two  from  one 
end.  In  the  lower  board  I  bored  six  similar 
holes  in  the  opposite  end  for  exits.  Now  in  the 
^-lu.  bee-space  that  will  be  between  boards  I 
make  three  series  of  obstructions  with  openings 
all  pointing  to  the  exit- holes,  such  as  we  have 
long  been  used  to  for  window  bee-escapes.  I  use 
perforated  tin  to  make  this  fence-like  partition. 
I  find  that  the  distance  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  bees  finding  their  way  back.  It  should 
not  be  less  than  10  or  12  inches  from  the  en- 
trance-holes to  the  exits.    The  boards  can  be 


kept  permanently  for  bee-escapes,  or  they  can  be 
used  for  super-covers  by  simply  laying  a  pieea 
of  tin  over  the  holes.  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
escape  will  work  six  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
Porter,  but  I  believe  it  will  work  twice  as  fast; 
besides  it  affords  all  the  ventilation  the  strong- 
est colony  of  bees  will  ever  require. 

As  most  of  us  tip  our  hives  forward  I  think 
something  is  gained  by  placing  the  escape  so 
the  en  trance- holes  will  be  on  the  lower  side, 
over  hive-entrance.  Then  the  bees  have  to  ran 
up  hill  in  passing  the  escapes,  which  seems  to  be 
the  more  natural  way  for  them  in  their  leaving 
the  super.  It  will  work  Just  as  well  where 
whole  hives  are  used  for  extracting,  providing 
queen -excluders  are  used. 


I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  Jardine  es- 
cape, that  his  gates  will  surely  liecome  stack 
up  with  propolis  in  a  short  time  in  actual  use. 
I  have  a  pattern  almost  like  it  that  I  used 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  have  long 
since  discarded;  and  my  trap-doors,  being  made 
of  fine  tinned  wire,  were  not  nearly  so  apt  to  be- 
come gummed  as  the  Jardine,  which  I  suppose 
is  tin. 

I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  escape,  now  de- 
scribed, I  use  no  traps  or  springs  of  any  kind. 
The  passages  are  Just  plain  openings,  abont^ 
in.  wide,  so  that  a  drone  can  easily  pass  throagh 
it.    If  you  will  watch  a  bee  in  passing  the  Per- 
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ter  8priDg8,or  traps  of  any  kind,  she  will  usually 
make  two  or  three  attempts  before  passing 
through.  Even  In  my  escape,  where  there  is 
ample  room,  they  often  hesitate  In  passing 
through.  There  Is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  try 
my  plan  this  season,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  reports.  There  is  no  patent  on  It,  and  it 
infringes  no  one's  rights. 
Milan,  111. 

[See  answer"  to  the  next  article  for  footnote 
to  this.— Ed.] 


MULTIPLB-EXIT     BBB-B8CAPB    HO    ADVAV- 
TAOB  OVEB  THE  8IH0LB. 


AH  INTBBESTINe  SERIES  OF  OOMPABATIVK  EX- 
PERIMENTS. 


ByR.d:E.  O.  Porter, 

Editor  Oleanings:— In  response  to  your  re- 
quest in  your  issue  of  July  15,  for  our  views  as 
to  whether  increasing  the  number  of  escapes 
used  to  the  board,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
exits  of  the  escape  shortens  the  time  occupied 
by  the  bees  in  leaving  the  super,  permit  us  to 
say,  as  we  have  said  before,  that,  previous  to 
bringing  out  the  Porter  escape,  we  made  ex- 
tensive and  very  careful  comparative  tests  to 
determine  this;  and  while  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  thus  enlarging  the  means  of 
egress  should  correspondingly  facilitate  the  de- 
parture of  the  t>ees,  yet  our  experiments  show 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  the 
slightest  elTect  in  this  regard;  and,  further, 
that  neither  the  use  of  more  than  one  escape  to 
the  board  nor  the  use  of  more  than  one  exit  to 
the  escape  is  of  any  advantage  in  any  way, 
providing  the  one  exit  used  is  of  such  construc- 
tion that  it  does  not  become  clogged  with  dead 
bees. 

While  our  use  of  escapes  in  the  regular  work 
of  the  apiary  every  year  since  has  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  expose  the  error  of  this  con- 
clusion, if  it  existed,  yet  our  experiences  there- 
in have  confirmed  rather  than  disapproved  it; 
nor  has  any  thing  been  brought  out  by  any  one 
else  to  lead  us  to  think  that  we  were  in  the 
wrong. 

The  two  experiments  of  Mr.  Reddish,  detailed 
in  Gleanings  of  July  15,  throw  no  light  on  the 
question,  as  they  were  not  comparative;  and, 
further,  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  all  the 
bees,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  pass  from 
the  super  through  a  single-exit  escape  In  from 
13<  to  2  hours.  Tests  of  different  forms  or  sizes 
of  escapes,  to  be  of  any  value  as  showing  their 
relative  merits,  must  be  comparative,  and  made 
with  the  same  colony  at  the  same  time  of  day, 
and  under  approximately  the  same  conditions 
as  to  weather,  honey-flow,  size  of  super,  and  con- 
tents thereof. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  this  matter  was  brought 
up  in  the  Review  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Aiken,  of  Colo- 
rado, who  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  single- 


exit  Porter  escape  was  not  of  sufficient  capacity, 
and  we,  at  this  time,  made  further  experiments 
in  the  same  line  as  before,  and  with  the  same 
result,  using  our  single-exit  escape  to  the  board 
in  comparison  with  as  many  as  a  dozen  single- 
exit  escapes  to  the  board,  and  also  with  escapes 
having  as  many  as  fifteen  exits.  To  enable  Mr. 
Aiken  to  test  the  matter  for  himself,  we  sent 
him  a  fifteen-exit  escape  with  several  of  less 
capacity.  After  having  tested  It,  in  a  limited 
way*  in  comparison  with  our  single-exit  escape, 
he  writes  us  that  he  could  not  ^ee  that  the  large 
one  expedited  the  matter  In  the  least.  After 
further  trial,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer 
at  the  Chicago  convention,  he  confirmed  this 
opinion.  We  also,  the  same  summer,  mailed 
several  fifteen-exit  escapes  to  others,  including 
one  to  Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor,  but  do  not  know  that 
any  of  these  were  ever  used.  When  mailing 
escapes  to  customers  that  season,  we  sent  a 
number  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  escapes,  an 
escape  having  exits  at  both  ends,  but  other- 
wise practical  ly^the  same  as  the  regular  form, 
and  asked  to  have  it  tested  comparatively.  But 
one  of  these,  however,  Mr.  H.  J.  Lingenfelter, 
of  Glen,  N.  Y.,  favored  us  with  a  report.  He 
wrote  as  follows:  "The  double-exit  escape 
works  very  well,  but  I  prefer  the  single,  as  it 
clears  the  sections  from  bees  sooner  than  the 
double.  lean  account  for  it  in  but  oneway; 
and  that  is,  when  the  bees  start  from  the  super 
they  set  up  a  call  from  each  end  of  the  escape, 
which  seems  to  confuse  them,  and  they  run  back 
and  forth  instead  of  passing  out  as  they  do  from 
the  single  exit.*' 

In  the  past  ten  days,  to  verify  the  results  of 
our  former  experiments  and  experiences,  and  to 
eliminate  possibility  of  error  in  this  matter  still 
further,  we  have  made  and  thoroughly  tested, 
in  comparison  with  the  regular  Porter  escape 
used  singly,  the  sixty-exit  escape,  which  we 
have  forwarded  to  you  for  further  trial,  should 
you  care  to  make  It.  The  tests  In  this  Instance 
were  made  as  follows: 

Two  strong  colonies  in  ten-frame  L.  hives, 
having  6>^-inch  extracting -supers  above,  about 
half  filled  with  honey,  were  selected,  and  at  8 
A.  M.  the  multiple-exit  escape  was  placed  under 
the  super  of  one  and  a  single-exit  escape  under 
the  super  of  the  other.  At  intervals  of  an  hour 
the  supers  were  examined  and  the  results  noted. 
When  the  bee?  had  all  passed  out,  the  escapes 
were  removed,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  resume 
their  normal  condition  In  the  supers. 

At  8  o^clock  the  next  morning  the  escapes 
were  again  placed  under  these  supers,  but  In 
reverse  order,  and  the  results  noted  as  before. 
The  experiment  was  further  continued  In  the 
same  way  with  two  other  hives  of  the  same 
size,  but  having  two  6>^-inch  supers  on  each, 
the  escapes  in  each  instance  being  placed  below 
both  of  the  supers;  but  in  no  one  of  the  four 
tests  could  we  detect  that  the  bees  passed  out 
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throagh  the  large  escape  any  sooner  than  they 
did  thron^h  the  small  one.  The  only  difference 
«  we  have  ever  been  able  to  detect  between  the 
workings  of  escapes  of  different  capacities  is 
that,  with  some  colonies,  large  escapes  seem  to 
produce  less  excitement  of  the  bees  In  the  super, 
or  less  anxiety  to  get  out  of  it,  than  small  ones 
do,  though  with  many  colonies  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  this  respect.  Here,  it 
may  occur  to  some  one,  that  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  secure  greater  rapidity  in  the 
working  of  the  escape  is  to  use  a  large  one  with 
a  double  set  of  springs  or  two  large  ones,  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  communication  be- 
tween the  bees  in  the  super  and  those  below 
may  be  entirely  cut  off;  but  we  have  found 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  of  do  advantage. 

To  use  a  large  escape,  and  smoke  the  bees 
down  through  it  into  the  brood- chamber,  is  im- 
practicable, as  bees  thus  blinded  and  bewilder- 
ed with  smoke  are  very  slow  to  find  the  exits  of 
any  escape  however  large  or  numerous.  The 
smoking-oQt  can  be  accomplished  much  sooner 
without  the  eecape  than  with  it.  In  either 
event  we  regard  such  excessive  smoking  as  very 
objectionable  with  either  comb  or  extracted 
honey. 

Tour  statement  as  to  its  usnaliy  taking  any- 
where from  10  to  24  hours  to  get  the  bees  ont  of 
the  super  by  the  ordinary  Porter  escape  with 
one  exit,  accord  nearly  with  our  experience,  if 
you  refer  to  supers  of  full  depth  L.  extracting- 
combs;  but  if  yon  mean  supers  of  completed 
sections,  it  Is  decidedly  at  variance  with  it. 
The  latter  we  find  are,  as  a  rule,  freed  from 
bees  with  this  escape  in  from  3  to  5  hours,  and 
this  it  the  experience  of  others  so  far  as  we 
have  beard  iu    One  case  in  point: 

Dr.  Geo.  Locke,  of  Newburg,  Ind.,  a  few  days 
after  we  filled  his  order  for  a  single  escape, 
wrote  us  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:— Here  comes  the  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Porter  spring  bee-escape.  I  put  the  escape  un- 
der a  super  of  sections  late  last  night,  and  this 
morning  there  was  not  a  single  bee  In  it.  At  8  a.  m. 
I  put  It  under  another  super,  and  at  11  o'clock  the 
bees  bad  all  passed  out.  In  the  afternoon,  at  2 
o'clock,  I  put  it  under  another  super  and  removed 
it  at  supper-time  without  a  bee.  The  escape  is  worth 
$6.00  to  me.  It  will  satisfy  the  worst  growler.  In- 
closed find  money  order  for  $1.00,  for  which  please 
send  five  more. 

Lewistown,  111.,  Sept.  29. 

[The  Porters  have  all  along  insisted  that 
there  was  no  advantage  in  a  multiple-exit  bee- 
escape  over  one  having  a  single  exit.  I  asked 
them  last  summer  whether  it  were  not  possible 
there  was  some  mistake.  To  test  the  matter 
further  they  made,  as  mentioned,  a  »ia^-exlt 
escape;  and  after  testing  it  they  sent  It  to  us, 
as  they  state.  We  repeated  the  experiments  in 
our  own  apiary,  and  the  results  were  the  same 
as  the  Porters  had. 

But  why  Is  It  that  Mr.  DIbbern's  experience 
seems  to  be  different?  I  can  not  say;  but  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  he  may  have  been 
deceived.    1  notice  that  Mr.  DIbbern  is  not  pos- 


itive, but  says  he  believes  (italics  mine)  that 
his  escape  will  work  twice  as  fast  as  the  Porter. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere  made  comparer 
tive  tests— that  is,  trying  an  escape  on  his  plaa 
with  a  single  exit  and  one  having  the  number 
shown  in  tne  engraving.  The  plan  tried  by  tha 
Porters— namely,  of  potting  one  of  the  two 
kinds  of  escapes  on  each  of  two  colonies  as  near 
alike  as  possible,  and  then  alternating  the  es- 
capes, is  the  correct  way.  If  Mr.  Dlbbem  had 
tried  this  plan  I  think  he  would  find  lUtie  or 
no  difference  in  the  relative  working. 

One  thing  should  be  noted;  and  that  Is,  Mr. 
D.'s  escape  is  different  in  principle,  and  possi- 
bly on  his  plan  there  would  be  a  real  difference 
in  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  single  and  multl- 

CIq  exit  escape.    But  on  the  Porter  plan  (flexi- 
le springs)  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  single 
exit  is  just  as  rapid  and  certainly  cheaper. 

I  wish  to  corroborate  Mr.  Dibbem*s  statement 
—namely,  that  the  hinged-door  plan  of  Mr. 
Jardlne's  escape  is  not  a  success,  in  that  the 
hinges  become  propolized  and  so  fail  to  work. 
Our  bees  did  this  very  thing.— Ed.] 


IfAMKOTH  BEE-MOYIHO  WA00H8. 

METHODS r'OF J  MAHAOSMBNT  OF  OME  OF  TBOtI 
GREATfCAUFOBNIA  BSB-KEKFEB8. 

By  M.  B.  IfemSeMm. 

Friends  Root:— I  send  yon  the  photos  of  \w 
otimy  moving-racks.  D Heretofore  I  have  beea 
at  a  disadvantage  in  moving  {bees  with  rigs  of 
insufficient  capacity  to  make  time  >  and  profit 
As  you  will  see  by  the  size  of  them  (dlmensiooi 
given  under  cuts)  I  can  move  a  good -sized  api- 
ary with  entire  success,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  colonies  are.  Two  men  ^can!  clampl  tlM 
frames  of  250  or  more  colonies,  put  screen 
frames  over  the  tops  of  same,  in  one  afternoon, 
ready  to  load  when  H*s  time  to  put  on  sereenet 
blocks,  by  dusk  or  before. 

I  have  a  set  of  steps  that  slide  in  between  the 
bed- pieces  of  rack.  I  pall  ont  my  stepa,and 
load  up  by  setting  hives  In.  five  in  a  row.  acros 
the  rack,  entrances  facing  front.  DTen  of  theti 
rows  cover*; the!  first  tier  of  large  rack,  plllDg 
two  to  three^ttiers  high:'of  single  stories,  and 
from  one  to- two  tiers  high  of  douoie  vwntm. 
The  small  rack  carries  from^ten  to  twelve  Xem 
to  the  tier,  r  I  have  no  blndlng-rod;  slide  In  my 
end -gate,  and  drive  on.  .1  always  have  a  smo- 
ker lighted  in  case  of  an  emergency;  but  if  the 
colonies  are  properly  closed  I  seldom  have  oae 
for  it. 

I  have  a  five-ton  set  of  Spaoldlng  sprfngi 
under  the  large  rack,  and  three  springs  nnder 
the  small  one.  The  rigs  being  so  large  and 
heavy,  when  any  one  wheel  strikes  a  chock- 
hole  there  is  an  even,  gentle  rock  to  the  whole 
rack,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  chafe  off 
any  lids  or  screens.  These  screens  are  made 
}i  in.  less  in  size  (all  around),  than  top  of  hive; 
side  pieces  of  screen  frames  are  made  of  sproee, 
one  inch  square.  The  end-pieces  are  of  the 
same;  are  1}4  in.  high,  and  rabbeted  downX 
in.  to  meet  side  pieces.    A  K-inch  rabbet  to 
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taken  from  the  ends  so  as  to  nail  from  both 
ways,  to  strengthen  the  frame.  When  the 
screen  is  tacked  on  there  Is  a  l|^-inch  space  for 
bees  to  cluster  above  the  tops  of  the  frames  of 
the  hive;  and  the  ends  being  K  in-  higher  when 
lids  are  putAon,  there  is  a  K-in-  space  between 


the  screen  and  the  under  side  of  the  lid,  giving 
the  necessary  ventilation  or  draft  of  air  over 
the  bees.  When  on  the  wagon  the  draft  of  air 
is  across.  If  the  screens  were  made  within  ^ 
in.  of  the  tops  of  the  frames,  the  bees  woald 
then  have  a  bearing  to  crowd  in,  and  ^mnther 


Mf jVlSti  KACK  FiiK  HVTL  ?f<;   \  WHOLfe;  APIAIir. 


t  iiw-eu.  7  .1  It'  side  ^InU  ^*ij  ft*  Jiksrb ;  a|juiiMiEi>;  •r»Hn0-4,  ^  ion*  c^pnt-My,  currk^'n  3  lt^?r»,  ot  ^Ina^n-fiioTS-  mtrmmm  l,m  <• 


MOVING  RACK  FOR  .HAULING  A  WHOLE  APIARY. 


FIoori»pac«.7  X  18'-<|  ft.;  slatn  4  f  .hi<h;  rttrries  each  tier  BO  oolonles.  or  10)  double-story  colonleg.   l.'have  bad  ISO  Hinffle-stonr 
•olonlM  on  it»t  one  time.     Cipticity  of  M)rln.c-<.  5  tons.     I  e-ttini-it«  the  M'l-itrtit  of  thiH  raok  at  1000  lbs.     The  rack  will  fit  any  M- 
Inch  bolrter  of  lumber  wraff on.     A  Het  of  brotd  st«»in  slidein  uniler  for  loa  iin^f.     Be.i-pleces,  S  x  8  x  20;  ero-ts-pleces,  Sxt;  8ide> 
pieces  for  Btake-tronii  3  x  4  x  tiO;  HtalceH,'2  x  3  x  4<^,  slats,  l  x  i,  all  riv<»t4>(I  Heat -^tandarjH,  «  x  fl.thorontrhly  bolted, ^and  very  firm 
■ade  at  my  apiary,  spring  of  1893.    Mr.  J.  B.  Cherry,  an  old  bee  man,  is  >een  at  left  of  driver. 
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to  death.  Four  six-penny  nails  fasten  these 
frames  to  hives,  driven  down  with  the  heads 
left  so  as  to  draw  out  easily  with  a  hammer. 

I  am  trying  to  devise  some  plan  to  clamp 
these  screen -frames  on  so  as  to  save  time  and 
confusion,  and  marring  of  frames.  Vandeusen 
clamps  do  not  do,  although  I  shall  try  them 
again. 

It  will  never  do  to  crowd  a  real  strong  colony 
from  a  two-story  to  a  one-story  hive,  for  mov- 
ing; but  with  the  medium  strong  I  can  do  so. 
If  hot  weather,  I  should  not  crowd  them. 

Now  take  a  careful  driver,  and  you  can  move 
with  success.  I  am  almost  always  with  these 
big  teams  to  see  that  all  goes  well. 

When  moving  so  many  bees  at  one  time,  if 
set  in  one  apiary,  to  avoid  a  great  confusion  of 
bees  they  should  be  released  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  morning  they  are  quiet  and  not  as 
cross.  In  hot  weather  I  prefer  the  night  for 
moving. 

I  am  using  the  Porter  escape  with  success. 
Bee-men  are  certainly  behind  the  times  if  they 
can  afford  to  and  then  do  not  use  them.  A  thor- 
ough trial  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince 
any  one.  Of  course,  with  heavy  honey  for  ex- 
tracting it  does  not  come  out  as  clean;  but  I 
prefer  them  to  brushing  bees,  and  then  you  can 
avoid  killing  so  many  bees;  and  when  the 
honey  season  is  closing,  and  bees  beginning  to 
hang  around  the  extracting- house,  and  follow 
you  around,  inclined  to  rob,  then  is  when  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  Porter  escape 
comes  in.  With  me,  near  the  coast,  it  is  much 
cooler,  and  takes  much  longer  for  them  to  leave 
the  super;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  if  put 
on  in  the  evening,  the  super  is  clear  by  moru- 
ing,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

I'll  try,  at  my  first  opportunity,  to  give  my 
mode  of  preparing  bees  for  the  honey  harvest, 
extracting,  canning,  etc. 

Ventura,  Cal.,  Oct.  3. 

[Knowing  that  our  friend  Mr.  Mendleson 
was  one  of  the  ^most  extensive*  bee-keepers  in 
the  world,  and  one  who  does  things  on  a  mam- 
moth scale,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  him  to 
write,  giving  some  of  his  methods  of  manage- 
ment; ana  it  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I 
am  now  permitted  to  present  the  first  article  of 
the  series.  That  his  business  is  conducted  on  a 
mammoth  scale  is  evidenced  by  the  two  bee- 
moving  wagons  shown  herewith.  Why,  think 
of  moving  a  whole  apiary  of  150  colonies  at  a 
single  load !  and.  as  If  two  wagons  were  not 
enough,  he  has  two  such  !  Why,  friend  M., 
you  fairly  make  those  of  us  who  find  a  35-col- 
ony  wagon  large  enough  for  our  needs  feel 
small.  Yes,  I  should  think  you  would  want  to 
go  along  with  the  load  or  loads;  for  if  the  bees 
of  only  one  colony  should  break  loose,  sting 
those  six  horses,  and  if  those  horses  should  take 
a  notion  to  run  down  one  of  those  rough  moun- 
tain roads,  and  If  the  wagon  should  tip  over— 
my.  oh  my  !* /shouldn't  want  to  be  anywhere 
within  a  mile.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have 
stuck  in  a  lot  of  ifs;  but  I  suppose  you  go  along 
so  that  if  the  bees  break  forth  from  one  colony 
you  will  be  on  hand  with  that  smoker  to  stop 
further  proceedings  Instanter.— Ed.J 


Those  bee-escapes:  It  is  unaccountable  bow 
some  bee-keepers,  good  ones  too,  feel  that  they 
can  get  along  without  them.— Ed.] 


SUPSBSBDUBB  OF  dlTESVB. 


SHALL  THE  BEES  OR  THE  APLABI8T   TAKE  THE 

MATTER  IN  HAND?    OLD  AND  YOUNG 

QUEENS. 


By  Dr.  C.  C.  MUUr. 


Some  think  it  is  best  to  see  that  no  queen 
older  than  two  years  is  left  in  the  apiary,  while 
many  of  our  best  bee-keepers  believe  in  letting 
the  bees  take  care  of  the  matter  to  suit  them- 
selves. I  must  confess  I  don*t  know  for  certain 
which  is  best.  Generally  I  have  allowed  the 
bees  to  choose  their  own  time  for  superseding. 
Of  the  64  queens  that  started  the  season  this 
year  In  the  home  apiary,  6  were  reared  in  1898, 
25  in  1893,  8  in  1894,  24  in  1885. 

Four  of  the  1892  queens  were  superseded  in 
April  or  May,  and  the  six  averaged  very  poor 
work  in  the  supers,  although  two  of  them  did 
good  work.  Although  there  were  exceptions,  I 
got  my  best  work  generally  from  the  1805 
queens.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  1893  queens 
exceeded  in  number  those  reared  in  1894  and 
1895.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  very  small 
number  of  1894  queens,  only  8.  I  think  that 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  sea- 
sons. The  year  1894  was  a  very  poor  season 
throughout,  the  bees  giving  no  surplus,  and 
not  getting  enough  for  winter.  So  there  wen 
not  many  queens  superseded. 

The  year  1893  was  a  year  of  some  surplus,  so 
there  were  a  good  many  supersedures.  In  1^ 
the  early  crop  was  a  failure;  but  the  fall  flow 
was  fine,  so  there  were  supersedures  enough. 
In  general,  it  seems  that  the  bees  supersede 
their  queens  after  a  hard  season's  work  much 
more  than  after  a  season  of  light  work.  Is  It 
because  the  queens  lay  more  in  a  good  season? 

Without  going  into  particulars,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  makes  a  good 
deal  of  diflference  whether  a  queen  is  supersed- 
ed in  the  spring  or  the  fall.  Geo.  L.  Vinal  may 
be  right  In  thinking  late-reared  queens  superi- 
or; but  even  if  they  are  no  better  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  why  a  colony  changing  its  queen  in 
April  or  May  will  not  do  so  well.  Take  two 
colonies  alike,  and  let  one  of  them  change  its 
queen  at  the  time  when  each  has  its  hive  aboai 
half  filled  with  brood.  No  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
hive  for  a  week  or  two,  at  the  very  time  when 
it's  most  important,  and  one  can  easily  believe 
that  the  colony  which  keeps  its  queen  will  sur- 
pass the  superseding  one. 

But  when  the  superseding  occurs  In  the  fall 
(and  I  think  by  far  the  greater  part  occur  then) 
the  hive  is  filled  with  bees,  and  the  loss  of  a 
week  or  two  in  laying  is  scarcely  felt.  More- 
over, the  young  queen  lays  enough  longer  in 
the  fall  to  make  up  the  deficiency;    and  this 
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later  laying  leaves  the  colony.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  In  better  condition  for  wintering,  because 
of  the  larger  number  of  yonng  bees. 

Some  queens  are  better  at  four  years  old  than 
some  others  at  a  year  old;  and  as  the  bees  seem 
to  have  good  Judgment,  and  supersede  usually 
at  the  time  when  good  queens  can  be  reared, 
and  when  such  rearing  will  be  at  least  cost  to 
the  honey  crop,  it  seems  pretty  good  practice 
to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  especially 
as  that  is  the  easiest  way  for  the  bee-keeper. 
But  then  there  are  exceptions,  a  worthless  old 
queen  being  sometimes  retained,  and  sometimes 
being  superseded  at  a  loss  early  in  the  season, 
so  there's  a  good  deal  in  favor  of  at  least  some- 
times taking  the  thing  into  one's  own  hands. 
If  Mr.  Doolittle  is  right,  it  might  at  least  be 
well  to  make  sure  each  fall  of  the  supersedure 
of  each  queen  whose  colony  had  done  poor  work 
during  the  summer.  He  says  if  you  put  a 
queen-cell  in  a  super  about  the  close  of  the 
honey-harvest,  the  old  queen  will  be  superseded. 

TWO  QUBBNS  IN  ONE  COLONY. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  failing  queen  to 
remain  in  a  colony  for  a  time  with  her  laying 
daughter,  but  I  have  at  present  an  exceptional 
case.  June  19  I  started  a  nucleus  by  putting 
into  No.  36  a  frame  of  brood  with  adhering  bees 
and  a  three-year-old  queen.  June  23  I  found 
the  hive  deserted  by  all  but  a  very  few  bees.  I 
don't  remember  how  much  I  looked  for  the 
queen;  but  at  any  rate  I  didn't  find  her.  I  then 
put  into  the  hive  a  frame  of  brood  and  bees 
with  a  two-year-old  queen.  This  was  a  very 
yellow  queen.  July  8 1  was  surprised  to  find  in 
the  hive  a  very  dark  queen,  the  three-year-old 
queen  I  had  first  put  into  the  hive.  Looking 
farther  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  the 
yellow  queen.  No  mistake  about  it,  there  they 
both  were,  doing  duty  peacefully  together. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  yel- 
low queen  shows  she  has  had  pretty  rough 
treatment,  her  feathers  being  gone  as  well  as 
her  wings,  except  just  a  shred  of  one  wing, 
while  the  dark  queen  shows  no  trace  of  ill 
usage.  As  there  were  scarcely  any  bees  in  the 
hive  except  those  put  in  with  the  yellow  queen, 
one  would  expect  the  other  queen  to  be  the 
victim  of  ill  treatment. 

To-day,  Aug.  1, 1  have  been  down  to  the  hive, 
and  both  queens  are  all  right  after  39  days  of 
friendly  association. 

Marengo,  111.,  Aug.  1, 1896. 


STAYINO  UP  FOUHDATIOH. 


HOW  WOOD   SPLINTS  HAVE  BEEN  TESTED  ON  A 
LABOB  SCALE,  AND  FOUND  TO  BE  A  SUCCESS. 


By  B.  F.  AveriU. 


Noticing  the  Importance  that  Dr.  Miller  at- 
taches to  the  idea  of  using  small  sticks  for  sup- 
porting comb  foundation  in  brood-frames,  I  give 


below  a  plan  I  have  adopted,  and  tested  exten- 
sively for  many  years— almost  since  comb  foun- 
dation was  invented.  My  frames  have  a  slot  in 
top  and  bottom  bars.  The  gauge  of  saw  with 
which  the  slots  are  sawn  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  splints  to  be  used  — about  >^ 
in.  wide;  and  the  thickness  according  to  the 
strength  of  material  used  is  a  suitable  size;  and 
^  in.  longer  than  the  distance  between  top  and 
bottom  bars  after  the  frames  are  nailed  up  Is  the 
appropriate  length.  The  number  of  splints  to 
be  used  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
foundation,  thin  foundation  requiring  more 
splints.  To  put  in  the  foundation,  lay  four  or 
five  of  the  splints  with  the  ends  fitted  into  the 
slots,  and  twice  the  distance  apart  that  splints 
will  be  required;  then  lay  the  foundation  upon 
these,  springing  the  alternate  splints  into  place 
as  nearly  midway  between  as  possible.  Then, 
having  the  foundation  at  a  proper  temperature, 
roll  the  splints,  imbedding  them  firmly.  A 
board  of  proper  dimensions,  and  in  thickness 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  frame  material,  will 
be  required;  also  a  roller,  which  can  be  con- 
veniently made  from  a  section  of  small  spool  by 
sawing  off  the  ends  and  fitting  it  to  a  handle. 
No  waxing  of  splints  is  necessary,  as  eggs  de- 
posited upon  splints  hatch,  and  the  larvae  ma- 
ture quite  as  well  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  necessary  to  have  one  side  of  the 
foundation  very  straight,  and  fitted  closely  to 
the  top-bars  ;  otherwise  the  combs  are  liable  to 
bulge  before  being  built  out,  and  fastened  at 
the  top.  I  utilized  splints  for  upward  of  2000 
frames  In  the  season  of  1885  at  an  apiary  I  es- 
tablished near  Beulah,  Miss. 

The  combs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  where  they 
were  carelessly  set  up,  were  the  most  perfectly 
built  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  a  few 
irregular  cells;  but,  having  experimented  with 
a  desire  to  know.  I  found  that  this  defect  could 
be  obviated  by  having  the  combs  drawn  from 
foundation  sized  to  bring  the  cell-walls  in  per- 
pendicular alignment  with  the  splints.  Under 
these  conditions  a  splint  nearly  covered  a  per- 
pendicular row  of  cells,  making  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  separating  walls  of  wax  to  be  built 
so  accurately  in  line  with  the  splints  that  no 
defective  construction  of  cells  could  be  observed. 

The  time  required  to  fasten  foundation  is  In- 
significant. Four  or  five  times  as  many  frames 
can  be  filled  by  this  plan  as  a  man  can  possibly 
wire  for  foundation,  and  no  considerable  pains 
or  skill  is  required.  Combs  are  more  rigid,  and 
better  adapted  to  uncapping  where  splints  are 
incorporated  In  them,  than  those  built  in  wired 
frames;  and  this  method  of  fixing  foundation 
can  be  safely  employed  to  any  extent  with 
frames  of  ordinary  proportions.  I  have  han- 
dled many  thousands  of  frames  In  numerous 
apiaries  which  I  have  owned ;  and  where  I  have 
been  employed,  these  foundation  splints  always 
gave  better  satisfaction  than  wires. 
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Now  that  the  Idea  has  been  broached,  I  give 
this  information  thinking  others  may  wish  to 
adopt  the  plan,  and  that  my  experience  may  be 
of  benefit  to  the  bee-keeping  fraternity.  The 
apiary  where  I  used  splints  most  extensively  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Divver,  of  Beulah, 
Bolivar  Co.,  Miss.,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  will- 
ing to  give  any  information  desired  regarding 
the  durability  of  the  splints  in  frames  of  nearly 
200  colonies,  that  have  been  used  for  extracting 
ten  years.  I  have  combs  in  service  in  my  apia- 
ry in  Massachusetts  that  were  filled  with  comb 
foundation  upon  this  plan,  and  they  are  in  good 
condition  after  fifteen  years  of  service.! 

Ho  wards  ville,  Oct.  26. 

[The  use  of  saw-kerfs  in  the  top  and  bottom 
bars  to  receive  the  splints  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Dr.  Miller  plan:  and,  by  the  way.  yon 
have  ruthlessly  taken  from  the  doctor  all  the 
credit  for  the  originality  of  the  wood  splints  in 
place  of  wire.  But  I  doubt  if  you  can  insert 
sheets  of  foundation  In  brood-frames  and  wood- 
splint  them  faster  than  we  can  wire  and  fasten 
tne  foundation  on  the  wires.  .When  this  latter 
is  done  by  electricity  the  work  is  done  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  foundation  can  be  dropped  on 
the  wires. 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  combs  stayed  by 
splints  will  be  as  perfect  as  those  held  by  wires. 
Some  years  ago  we  used  what  we  called  folded 
tin  bars  to  support  the  top- bars  of  the  brood - 
frames  when  we  wired  by  the  old  perpendicular 
plan.  There  was  always  a  sort  of  "dead  fur- 
row "  in  the  builtout  comb  right  over  that  bar. 
It  is  true,  that  it  was  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
splints.  Biit  in  justice  to  the  doctor  I  must  say 
that  there  are  no  *'dead  furrows"  in  the  sample 
wood-splinted  comb  sent  us  by  Dr.  Miller.— Ed.] 


REPORTS  OF  THE  HONEY  CROP  AND  PRICE  DET- 
RIMENTAL TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF 
BEE-KEEPERS. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  do  not  know  that  I  am  right, 
but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  having  reports  from 
all  parts  oi  the  country,  of  the  size  of  the  honey 
crop,  and  selling  price,  works  harm  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Supply  and  demand  in  any  given  local- 
ity ought  to  cut  some  figure  In  the  price.  Look 
at  Dr.  Miller.  He  has  had  off  years  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  person,  and  this  year 
reports  ten  thousand  pounds.  Suppose  his 
report  had  been:  "  Marengo,  111.  Short  crop. 
Dr.  Miller,  1000  pounds."  Another  producer, 
in  a  favored  locality,  reading  this  would  con- 
clude that  Marengo  would  be  a  good  place  to 
ship  honey  to,  and  send  forthwith  a  carload. 
The  price  that  Dr.  M.  could  get  for  his  small 
crop  would  be  Infinltesslmal. 
•"  I  reported  the  honey  crop  at  Peoria,  111.,  as 
**  indifferent."  After  this  there  was  quite  a 
fall  flow  of  honey  ud  and  down  the  Illinois 
River,  gathered  from  wild  flowers  growing  on 


lands  subject  to  overflow.  Before  the  froet 
had  destroyed  the  bloom,  and  the  honey  was 
removed  from  the  hives,  our  commission  houses 
were  filled  with  honey  from  farther  north.  I 
do  not  claim  ihis  market;  but  as  long  as  I  keep 
bees  I  shall  sell  the  product  at  Peoria,  111. 

It  looks  like  folly  to  me  to  ship  honey  to 
Chicago,  and  then  have  it  shipped  back  to 
dealers  in  the  same  locality  where  it  was  pro- 
duced. Our  efforts  should  be  to  bring  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  as  near  together  as  possi- 
ble. The  consumer  pays  20  cents  per  pound  for 
his  honey,  and  the  oroducer  sets  10. 

WILLOW-HERB— EPILOBITJM  ANGUSTTFOLIUM.  0 

The;  botany  tells  us  that  this  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  spring  up  abundantly  everywhere 
northward,  where  forests  have  been  newly 
cleared  and  the  ground  burned  over.  It  has  a 
long. ^succession  of  small  pink-purple  flowers, 
growing  in  corymbs  or  panicles^  terminating 
the  branches.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this 
plant  was  while  traveling  from  St.  Johnsbory, 
Vt.,  to*  Lakel  Memphramagog.  Most  of  the 
country  wascuncultivated.  and  covered  with  a 
small  growth  of  trees. ""  Whenever  we  came  to 
a?!  place  where  the!  woods  had  been  recently 
burned  over  it  was  growing  as  thickly  as  clover 
in  a  meadow. c The!; seeds  grow  in  a  pod;  and 
when  theyropen  they  give  to  the  winds  ^reat 
numbers  of  downy  tufted  seeds 

The'lnatives  called  it  fireweed.  I  brought 
home  some  seed  and  let  it  loose  in  the  wind  of 
Illinois,  but3;rve  never  seen  a  piant  from  my 
efforts.    It  is  a  great  source  of  honey  in  Maine. 

When  fixing  up  the  bees  for  winter,  and  had 
pried  off  the  slotted  honey-boards,  I  found  the 
space  above  the  frames  filled  with  rich  dark 
honey.  I  pried  off  the  lioney- board,  laid  it  at 
the  entrance,  and  with  a  wide  chisel  removed 
the  honey  from  the  top  of  the  frames  on  to  iU 
and  the  bees  carried  It  back  into  their  hives. 
All  the  hives  are  very  heavy  with  stores. 
Bees  are  still  carrying  water,  Oct.  26. 

Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  26.         Mrs.  L.  Habrisox. 

[It  may  be  you  are  right;  but  the  editor  of 
the  Bee  keepers*  Review  refers  to  that  collec- 
tion of  statistics  giving  the  honey  markets  of 
the  country  as '*  the  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical reading  that  has  appeared  in  the  journals 
for  some  time."  From  our  private  letters  we 
have  received  a  good  many  words  of  commen- 
dation for  the  same  thing.— Ed.j 


PROF.  COOK  sustained;  honey  NOT  POISOKOCS. 

At'  present  I  stand  on  the  same  ground  as 
Prof.  Cook.  I  have  taken  five  bee- journals  for 
years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  report  contain- 
ing conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
poisonous  honey,  ripened  and  -sealed  by  the 
bees.  That  poison  sometimes  finds  its  way  into 
honey  Is  not  very  surprising,  when  one  sees 
that  in  nearly  all; cases  (perhaps  all)  the  hooey 
reported  as  being  poisonous  comes  fron  boi 
hives  (current   September   Gleanings,  page 
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637).  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  box -hive  bee- keeping  from  my  childhood, 
and.  I  don't  care  to  experiment  with  their  prod- 
uct personally.  I  have  read  and  re-read  the 
article  of  Dr.  Stell,  of  Mexico,  and  am  still  try- 
\ng  to  find  out  what  possible  connection  his 
deadly  compound  had  with  *Maure]  honey.*'J 
Branchville,  S.  C,  Oct.  30.        A.  T.  Peete. 

[Nectar  partakes  very  largely  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  plant  from  which  it  Is  taken.  For 
instance,  honey  from  onions  in  blossom  has  a 
strong  flavor  of  the  onion  or  the  plant  itself. 
Dr.  Siell  made  a  tinctureof  the  mountain-laurel 
leaves;  it  was  fed  to  the  bees  in  syrup,  stored 
in  the  combs,  extracted  again,  and,  as  reported, 
poisoned  both  the  doctor  and  his  helper,  who 
had  eaten  it.  The  '* missing  link'*  that  you 
fail  to  see  is  that  the  tincture  of  leaves  and  the 
nectar  of  the  blossom  from  one  atnd  the  same 

?»lant  are  much  the  same,  though  it  would  be 
air  to  assume  that  the  former  might  be  the 
more  virulent.  If  it  were  only  half  or  one- 
fourth  as  much,  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  let  it 
alone.  There  have  been  a  good  many  cases  of 
poisoning  from  eating  honey  from  poisonous 

Slants,  and  it  didn't  come  from  box  hives  either, 
tut  why  should  box  hives  be  liable  to  receive 
poison  anymore  than  movable- frame  hives? 
If  honey  is  poisonous  it  must  be  from  the 
source. 

The  United  States  government  through  its 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
investigating  all  these  cases,  and  ere  long  we 
shall  see  what  the  Department  has  to  say.  In 
the  mean  time  it  would  be  very  wise  to  err  on 
the  safe  side.— Ed.] 


super  after  super  was  taken  off,  Just  filled  with 
beautiful  capped  honey.  Wm.  A.  Sslskb. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Foul  brood  is  very  prevalent  in  this  country. 
It  is  Impossible  tolkeep  one's  apiary  free,  owing 
to  robbing  done  from  box  hives.  'Absconding 
swarms  take  up  their  abode  in  rabbit-holes  on 
the  hillsides,  and!  die' out  'rom  the  disease.  I 
keep  It  ;under  by'melting  down  old  combs  and 
rolling  out  fresh  foundation.  Some  seasons  the 
yield:>is  very  good,  principally  from  white  clo- 
ver. One  season  16  colonies  yielded  over  100 
lbs.  per  hive,  and  Increased  to  32. 

John  Moodie.:, 
COutram,  Otago,  N.  Z.,  Sept.  5. 


MKS.  DANIEL  COXE  8  LARGE  HONEY- YIELD. 

Drifton  Is  situated  In  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  In  the 
heart  of  the  coal  regions  of  the  State.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  In  all  directions,  great  culm 
banks  of  coal  dirt  look  like  natural  mountains 
out  of  the  surface  of  which  even  weeds  seldom 
have  a  chance  to  grow.  The  town  itself  stands 
several  hundred  feet  above  sea- level,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fields  of  cultivated 
ground,  one  would  think  bees  would  hardly  find 
sufficient  food  to  supply  their  annual  needs. 
To  show  how  the  Lord  provides  the  nectar  In 
the  fiowery  kingdom  In  ways  past  finding  out  by 
man,  Mrs.  Daniel  Coxe,  of  this  place,  bad  11 
colonies,  spring  count,  that  gathered  2000  lbs. 
of  honey,  and  her  faithful  gardener,  Luke,  who 
helps  take  care  of  the  bees,  was  delighted  when 


W.  W.  3f.,  Fia.— You  say  you  have  four 
small  colonies  or  nuclei  that  yon  desire  to  unite 
in  one,  and  wish  to  know  the  best  method.  If 
they  are  scattered  over  the  yard,  some  night 
put  the  bees,  brood  and  all,  from  the  several 
nuclei,  into  one  hive.  If  this  is  not  large 
enough,  use  two  stories.  The  next  day  a  great 
many  of  the  bees  will  return  to  their  old  stands, 
where  you  should  have  awaiting  them  a  hive 
to  receive  them  at  each  old  stand,  with  per- 
haps one  empty  comb.  The  next  thing  is  to 
shake  these  all  together  Into  one  box,  smoking 
them  a  little  to  prevent  fighting,  and  then 
dump  them  In  front  of  the  hive  where  you  de- 
sire to  leave  them  all  together.  You  may  have 
to  do  this  on  three  or  four  successive  days  be- 
fore you  can  get  them  to  stay;  and  even  then 
some  of  them  will  persist  in  going  back.  Doo- 
little  would  advise,  after  shaking  the  bees  all 
together  in  ooel  box.  keeping  them  in  a  dark 
cellar  over^nIght,'and,;  then;  the  next  morning 
shaking  them  In  front  of  ;the  hive.  This  may 
be  better. 

•"  D.  JBC.,  JKan.—Sometlmes  afqueen  will  behave 
as  you  relate  In  your  letter. L  It  may  be  because 
she  is  frightened.  The' method  of  introducing 
now  is  not  to  release  the  queen  in  the  hive,  but 
put  her  into  an  automatic  cage  and  let  the  bees 
eat  out  the  candy  and  release  themselves.  We 
have  found  that,when  the  apiarist  himself  opens 
the  hive  and  lets  the  queen  out,  the  general  dis- 
turbance not  only  frightens  her  but  causes  the 
bees  to  attack  her.  It  Is  very  possible  that  in 
your  case  the  bees  were  not  queenless,  or,  rath- 
er, that  they  had  {Something  In  the  hive  in  the 
way  of  a  queen-cell,  virgin  queen,  or  laying 
worker,  which  was  regarded  as  a  queen.  In 
this  event  they  would  show  hostility  toward 
the  queen ;  and  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  she 
should  try  to  get  out  of  the  hive,  and  behave  as 
you  describe.  Most  queen-breeders  send  out 
cages  so  arranged  that  the  bees  will  release  the 
queen  In  from  one  to  three  days.  When  this  is 
done  by  the  bees,  and  they  are  absolutely  queen- 
less,  the  new  one  Is  usually  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  the  queen  you  obtained  from 
the  party  mentioned,  we  would  say  that  you 
ought  to  have  sent  In  your  complaint  to  him  in- 
dide  of  30  days,  to  the  effect  that! she  would  not 
lay.  All  reliable  queen-breederscare' supposed 
to  replace  fsuch  queens....  When  complaint  is 
made  after  30  days,  the  breeder  Is^  under  no  ob- 
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WHEN  the 
river  c  o  m  - 
mencpd  to  H'^<?-* 
t  h  ««  r  t?  w  a  ti 
anxiety  i  El 
every  Jocftllty 
protected  b  y 
tho  levees. 
The  1  e  V  e  p 
below  Mr. 
BuelTs  protected  thoasaDds  of  acres  of  land 
from  overflow.  The  water  had  reached  the 
danger-polDt,  and  Mr.  Buell  and  several  In- 
terested neighbors  had  been  up  all  night  pa- 
trolling the  levee,  filling  depressions  and  giv- 
ing needed  strength  to  the  weak  places. 

The  continued  floods  were,  however,  too 
much  for  the  puny  efforts  of  man,  and  near 
morning  the  levee  went  out  with  a  roar,  and 
much  of  the  water  on  that  side  of  the  river  was 
diverted  into  the  new  channel. 

When  the  levee  gave  way  Mr.  Buell  and  the 
men  went  into  the  district  liable  to  overflow,  to 
save  such  animals  as  might  still  be  lingering 
there.  All  manner  of  debris  was  now  floating 
more  leisurely,  while  the  water  was  seeking 
new  channels.  Gimp  called  Mr.  Bueirs  atten- 
tion to  several  bee-hives  floating  by. 

"Those  are  surely  much  like  Fred's  hives,** 
said  Mr.  Buell.  ''But,  dear  me!  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  river  to  rise  to  such  a  height 
as  to  wash  them  off  that  chalk  butte.** 

Mr.  Bueirs  cogitations  were  here  interrupted 
by  shouts.  Alfaretta  had  gotten  out  early  in 
the  morning,  as  was  her  habit,  and  now  came 
running  along  the  shoal  water,  shouting  and 
gesticulating.  She  soon  came  up  to  Mr.  Buell, 
and,  grasping  his  arm  frantically,  and  pointing 
out  into  the  water,  exclaimed,  "Our  Fred!  our 
Fred!" 

Gimp  had  comprehended  the  situation  before 
Mr.  Buell,  and,  regardless  of  the  floating  ob- 
stacles, plunged  into  the  water  and  made  for  a 
large  object  some  distance  out  in  the  current. 

Fortunately  the  water  was  not  deep  here, 
and,  after  an  heroic  effort,  he  brought  to  shore 
the  raft.  Alfaretta,  Mr.  Buell,  and  others  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  saw  the  limp 
form  of  Fred  Anderson  covered  with  mud,  and 
apparently  lifeless.  His  feet  were  so  entangled 
in  the  bent  and  broken  cross-pieces  of  the 
work-bench  raft  that  It  was  some  delay  to  dis- 
entangle them;  but  when  released  and  laid  on 


shore,  Mr.  BuelJ  made  eiam [nation  a^nd  found 
a  t1  inter  of  ]if*>.  The  anconsclou^  Fred  was 
carried  to  the  hou^e,  and  a  fiinher  ex&mlnatiOB 
rpvBiiled  a  contusion  on  the  bead;  '' and, ^' said 
Mr*  Bufill,  In  evident  iiirprlB«,  *Mt  is  at  the  very 
same  spot  oa  the  bend  where  Alfarettm  was 
hurt/* 

The  country  wa?  m  iIoch)^  that  no  medleal 
iifd  cot  I  Id  be  iiiecijred,  and  Mr  and  Mrs,  Buell 
applied  restoratives,  and  cared  for  Fred  with 
the  skill  that  their  experience  had  given  them. 

Alfaretta  was  a  constant  attendant  and  an 
indispensable  help  in  applying  cooling  soluifons 
to  the  head.  Gimp  was  also  an  anxiuos  watcher 
and  ever  ready  helper;  but  all  day  the  stupor 
continued. 

''His  condition/*  said  Mr.  Buell,  'Ms  much 
like  AIfaretta*s~the  contusion  and  now  the 
long  stupor.*' 

"  Yes,**  replied  Mrs.  Buell,  ''and  I  am  anxious 
for  his  waking.  And,  oh!**  said  she,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  what  if—  '* 

"My  dear,**  interrupted  Mr.  Buell,  do  not 
borrow  trouble;  it  surely  comes  fast  enough 
without  looking  ahead  for  it.  There  will  be  a 
change  soon,  and  we  do  hope  for  the  best." 

It  was  near  morning,  or  about  twenty -four 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  that  Fred 
began  to  show  signs  of  consciousness.  After 
several  restive  moments  he  opened  his  eyea, 
stared  wildly,  clutching  the  bed-clothing.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buell  both  spoke  soothing  words  to 
him;  but  his  vision  was  beyond  them;  he  was 
living  over  again  the  wild  ride  on  the  tur- 
bulent river.  Trying  to  rise,  he  shouted,  in  a 
husky.  Intense  voice,  "Matt  Hogan!  O  Matt 
Hogan!  come  back!  come  back!  Away,  black 
fiend  Dawson;  your  slimy  hands  away!  help! 
help!  O  good  angels!  help— away!  The  fiend 
has  clutched  him.  O  Matt!  dear  Matt!  lost, 
lost!'*  and  with  the  severe  exertion  he  fell  back 
to  his  pillow  with  an  Incoherent  laugh,  and  into 
unconsciousness. 

"Sure,  sure,  this  Is  terrible,"  said  Mr.,Buell. 
"Matt  Hogan  must  have  been  upon  the  raft 
with  him,  and  Is  lost.** 

"There  can  be  no  other  Interpretation  to  his 
words,  though  uttered  in  delirium,**  said  Mis. 
Buell.    "  It  Is  terrible— terrible." 

"It  is  certainly  terrible,**  said  Alfaretta; 
"but  how  much  more  terrible  It  would  have 
been  had  we  lost  our  Fred!'*  GoC 

It  was  again  several  hours  before  Fred  show- 
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ed  signs  of  returnlDg  consciousness.  Mean- 
while Alfaretta  had  been  very  quiet,  watching 
the  sleeper  with  intense  interest.  As  her 
coherent  remarks  indicated,  there  was  a  mental 
change.  When  Fred  did  arouse,  though  there 
was  the  same  vacant  expression,  other  scenes 
were  evidently  before  him,  for,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  watchers,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  very  low 
weak  tone: 

*'  The  niirht  is  stormy  and  dark; 
My  lover  is  on  the  sea,"  etc. 

After  a  few  moments  of  seeming  reflectlcm, 
Alfaretta  said  in  a  whisper,  ''Mamma,  what  a 
fanny  song!    I.really  believe  Fred  is  crazy." 

''How  like!  how  like!*'  said  Mr.  Buell. 

"  But  strangest  of  all,"  said  Mrs.  Buell,  "  it  is 
getting  near  to  a  case  of  transposition." 

For  an  entire  week  these  conditions  contin- 
ued. The  good  people  were  worn  out  with 
watching,  and  would  have  been  entirely  pros- 
trated; but  there  was  one  encouraging  aspect — 
it  was  near  their  hearts. 

During  Fred's  most  critical  moments  Alfaret- 
ta seemed  to  almost  regain  her  sanity;  and 
one  day  this  was  so  pronounced  that  Mrs.  Buell 
clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and  said,  "So  much 
like  my  former  Alfaretta!"  Hopes  and  fears 
alternated;  prayers  ascended. 

As  the  days  wore  on  there  were  still  more 
ravorable  symptoms  in  Fred's  condition;  for 
one  morning  he  awoke,  and,  rising  up  on  his 
elbow,  asked,  quite  rationally,  "  Where  am  I?" 
But  before  his  question  could  be  answered  he 
lapsed  again  into  the  condition  of  dementia. 

Fred  was,  however,  full  of  vitality;  and  when 
the  crisis  had  been  passed  he  began  to  mend, 
not  only  in  body,  but  in  mind.  With  his  recov, 
ery,  and  the  abatement  of  anxiety  in  the  fam- 
ily, Alfaretta  lost  all  that  she  had  gained,  to 
the  deep  sorrow  of  the  parents. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  boat  could  be  trusted  upon 
the  river,  Mr.  Ghering  and  Jose  Silvera,  who 
was  an  expert  with  the  oars,  came  down  the 
river  to  inform  Mr.  Buell  of  the  catastrophe  at 
the  butte,  and  of  the  loss  of  Fred  and  Matt. 
Bu  his  surprise  was  unbounded  when  he  found 
Fred  alive,  but,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  uncon- 
scious. Mr.  Ghering  now  became  a  frequent 
visitor;  and  his  services  as  nurse  and  watcher 
gave  great  relief  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell. 
After  two  months  of  confinement  Fred  was 
able  to  make  the  return  trip  to  the  Ghering 
ranch. 

His  steps  led  him  to  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
.  tions  with  the  bees.  The  river  was  now  run- 
ning quietly  where  his  apiary  had  been  located, 
and  the  only  portion  of  the  chalk  butte  that 
remained  reared  a  muddy  front  on  the  far  side 
of  the  river. 

*'  You  ton't  know  how  surprist  we  vas  when 
we  went  out  that  morning  and  found  you  had 
been  vashed  away.    We  all  felt  so  bad,  that 


rifer  was  so  tearing  mad,  we  say  they  drowndt 
sure;  then  We  feel  very  bad.  It  vas  a  miracle 
von  Profidence  saft  you;  but  I  ton't  understand 
why  Profidence  didn't  safe  Matt  too.  Matt 
Hogan  vas  one  goot  man,  von  splendid  Chris- 
tian." 

"Yes,  dear  generous  Matt,"  said  Fred,  as  he 
wiped  away  his  tears;  "  how  I  wish  I  had  heed- 
ed your  advice,  Mr.  Ghering,  and  slept  at  the 
ranch!  Had  I  done  so  Matt  would  be  alive 
to-day;  but  regrets  never  mend  mistakes.  As 
I  told  you,  I  thought  the  bluff  the  safest  place; 
but  I  have  now  learned  the  destructive  power 
of  water." 

The  loss  of  his  friend,  of  his  honey,  his  home, 
and  the  upsetting  of  his  plans,  left  Fred's  mind 
in  a  dejected  and  morbid  condition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  discussed  these  symptoms, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  unless  he 
was  stirred  to  activity,  he  would  also  relapse 
into  dementia. 

"  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Buell  one  evening,  "  I  think 


ALFARETTA  WAS  A  CONSTANT  COMPANION:    MR. 
GHERING   AT  TIMES  GAVE  HIS  AID. 

It  would  do  you  a  great  amount  of  good  to 
attend  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  You  are 
unhappy,  and  dwelling  too  much  upon  past 
occurrences." 

"  You  know,  Mr.  BuoU,  I  had  planned  to  at- 
tend the  fair,  and  had  selected  my  honey 
for  an  exhibit;  but  the  honey  has  gone,  Mr. 
Buell— gone  to  Sacramento  on  the  destructive 
route.  1  have  no  spirit  to  follow  it.  Mr. 
Ghering  has  a  ditch  to  dig  through  his  tule 
swamp,  and  1  think  that  is  about  as  high  a 
sphere  as  I  should  aspire  to — a  clod  to  throw 
clods." 

"  Fred,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that 
strain.  Know  you,  Fred,  that  you  may  be 
taken  at  your  word,  and  a  clod  you  will  be. 
He  who  aspires  to  be  only  a  clod  will  certainly 
reach  the  goal  of  his  desires;  and  a  person  who 
thus  makes  a  clod  of  himself  should  be  content 
and  never  throw  the  odium  upon  a  kind  Provi- 
dence who  provides  a  higher  and  better  sphere 
of  action.    Please  to  consider  seriously  my  ad- 
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vice,  for  I  have  a  coramlsslon  for  you  to  per- 
form, o  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  Alfa- 
retta -since  you  were  Injured. C We  have  noticed 
that,  when  she  is  most  alert  and  excited,  she  Is 
noticeably  better.  During  the  most  critical 
period  In  your  sickness  we  were  greatly  encour- 
aged to  find  her  so  much  like  our  former  Alfa- 
retta;  but  when  the  strain  relaxed,  and  you 
recovered,  she  again  dropped  back  to  her  old 
condition.  We  think  more  exercise  T^ould  have 
a  beneficial  effect,  aod  I  wish  you  to  find  us  a 
gentle  riding  pony  for  her  especial  use.'* 

The  idea  of  helping  his  friends,  and  especial- 
ly of  putting  Alfaretta  in  the  way  of  recovery, 
was  the  very  strongest  incentive  to  activity; 
and,  while  still  disheartened,  through  duty,  he 
mustered  up  enough  energy  to  take  him  to 
Sacramento. 

The  change  from  the  quietness  of  the  rural 
shades  for  the  bustle  of  the  city,  was  Indeed 
Invigorating.  The  uproar  of  the  city  was  aug- 
mented by  incoming  trainloads  of  people  to 
attend  the  annual  fair.  The  hotels  were  crowd- 
ed to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  sporting 
fraternity  seemed  to  have  full  possession  of  the 
city.  The  saloons,  ordinarily  plentiful,  were 
increased  for  the  occasion,  and  through  them 
filtered  the  evil  elements  of  the  crowd. 

Every  hotel  had  Its  coterie  of  gamblers,  and 
around  the  roulette  and  faro  tables  were  little 
crowds  intently  watching  the  progress  of  the 
game,  watcher  and  gamester  silent,  save  now 
and  then  a  subdued  word  or  the  continued 
click  of  the  white  and  red  counters  as  the  game 
rapidly  changed. 

The  same  gaming  evil  was}  found  upon  the 
fairgrounds,  but  In  a  more  extended  sense. 
The  races  were  on,  and  the  sale  of  pool-tickets 
was  plied  with  energy  of  voice  and  gesture. 
Flaunting  women  elbowed  their  way  to  the 
gan^Ing-tables,  and  pot  down  their  coin  with 
the  men,  blear-eyed  and  maudlin  with  beer. 
As  Fred  moved  from  point  to  point  he  felt  that 
the  entire  city  and  fair  was  naught  but  an  ex- 
tensive gambling-den.  There  was  one  place, 
however,  where  no  games  of  chance  were  al- 
lowed, and  Fred  was  glad  to  escape  from  the 
naming  mob  to  the  pavilion  devoted  to^Tthe 
exhibition  of  the  peaceful  fruits  of  industry. 
His  Interest  In  bee  culture  led  him  to  search 
for  an  exhibit  of  the  product  of  the  hive.  His 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  small 
but  neat  display.  For  a  long  time  he  leaned 
against  the  Intervening  railing,  observing  every 
feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  neat  sections  nice- 
ly arranged  seemed  like  old  friends,  and  a  tear 
came  to  his  eye  as  he  thought  of  the  fate  of  his 
own  beautiful  honey.  Regardless  of  the  rush- 
ing throng  of  humanity  around  him,  the  scenes 
of  that  eventful  night  all  came  vividly  to  mind 
—the  roar  of  the  flood,  the  swift  descent,  tragic 
loss  of  his  friend,  his  own  rescue;  but  in  all  the 
changes  c'  his  day-dream   the   figure  of  the 


lovely  Alfaretta  was  ever  uppermost  udUI  he 
was  startled  to  activity  by  the  sudden  dropping 
of  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 


r-'-—' ANSWERS  TO 

Seasomble 

Br  C.M.DOOLITTLt. 


mLri^m 


HOW  FAR  APART  SHOULD  BEES  BE  KEPT  TO 
INSURE    PURITY? 

Question.— I  have  a  select  strain  of  Syro- 
albino  bees  which  I  wish  to  keep  pure.  How 
far  apart  from  other  bees  must  they  be  kept  in 
order  not  to  have  my  queens  meet  with  drones 
from  other  apiaries? 

Answer.— This  Is  a  question  which  confronts 
every  bee-keeper  who  wishes  to  Improve  his 
stock  by  a  careful  selection,  of  the  best  out  of 
his  own  yard,  and  one  upon  which '* doctors** 
disagree.  One  writer,  who  is  considered  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  .queen-rearing,  says: 
''  There  are  some  who  entertain  the  idea  that  a 
race  of  bees  can  not  be  kept  pure  unless  they 
are  kept  isolated  several  miles  from  all  other 
races.  I  have  tested  this  matter  pretty  care* 
fully  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have 
found  that  one-half  mile  Is  as  good  as  a  much 
greater  distance."  He  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
length  of  time  the  queen  is  gone  from  her  hive 
on  her  wedding-trip,  from  which  I  suppose  he 
arrived  at  the  above  conclusion.  He  gives  this 
as  five  minutes,  from  which  I  conclude  thatrit 
is  supposed  that  a  queen  can  not  fly  over  one 
mile  in  that  time  (one-half  mile  and  retom); 
but,  as  will  be  ^seen,  nothing  is  said  regarding 
how  far  a  drone  may  fly  diHing  that  five  min- 
utes. Regarding);the  flight  of  drones,  he  says 
the  '*  drones  will  sometimes  .fly  a  mile  or  more, 
but  queens  will  not;"  but  about  how  long  it 
takes  the  drones  to  fly  that  mile,  nothing  is 
said.  But  what  Is  to  hinder  those  drones  from 
being  that  mile  from  home  when  the  queen  gels 
to  the  end  of  her  half-mile?  As  I  see  nothing  to 
prevent.  It  looks  as  If  the  author  would  have  to 
admit  that  he  drew  his  conclusions  blindly,  and 
that  he  has  also  left  a  very  weak  point  In  his 
argument.  One  fnct  is  always  stronger  than 
many  theories,  or  any  thing  based  upon  suppo- 
sition; so  I  will  lay  a  fact  alongside  of  the 
above,  and  allow  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  in  the  matter.  Near  the  beginning 
of  my  bee-keeping  life  there  were  no  Italian 
bees  nearer  than  five  miles;  yet  occasionally  I 
found  some  of  my  young  queens  producing  hy- 
brid bees,  or  those  which  were  a  part  yellow- 
banded  and  a  part  black.  My  original  stock 
were  all  black  bees  when  I  procured  them,  and 
the  Italians  were  Introduced  five  miles  away 
after  I  had  purchased  the  blacks.  Not  long  af- 
ter this  a  man  four  miles  away  Italianized  his 
whole  apiary,  and  the  year  following  I  found 
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nearly  a  third  of  my  young  queens  giving  hy- 
brid bees.  Being  pleased  with  the  work  done 
by  the  bees  from  these  queens,  wnicn  showed 
that  they  had  mated  with  Italian  drones,  I  soon 
Introduced  the  Italians  into  my  own  apiary, 
which,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  my  observations 
as  to  the  distance  queens  will  matepbnt  from 
the  above  facts  I  am  positive  that  queens  \*of 
one  race  will  mate  with  drones  of  another  race 
of  bees  unless  such  are  kept  more  than  five 
miles  apart.  Nature  has  so  ordered  things  that 
the  best  results  possible  to  be  secured  are  ac- 
complished by  the  instinct  which  she  prompts , 
and  thus  the  queens  from  one  hive  or  bee-tree 
are  fertilized  by  drones  from  a  distance,  more 
often  than  otherwise,  which  secures  a  cross 
which  prevents  too  close  in-and-in  breeding, 
and  gives  us  a  race  of  bees  capable  of  doing  the 
best  work.  That  it  would  seemingly  be  more 
to  the  questioner*s  interest  if  it  were  otherwise, 
lam  well  aware;  but  for  the  honey -producer, 
and  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  hardy  race  of 
bees,  the  Creator  has  ordered  things  aright,  in 
this  as  in  otherjmatters. 

ITA.l«IAX  vs.  BLACK  OB  HYBBIDS  FOB  HONBY. 

QuestUm,—!  wish  to  know  whether  the  light - 
colored,  or  what  are  termed  Italian  bees,  are  as 
good  honey-gatherers  as  the  black  or  dark  hy- 
brid bee.  I  have  heard  that  the  first-named 
bees  are  lazy. 

Answer.— I  have  had  plenty  of  black  and  hy- 
brid bees  in  my  home  apiary  in  years  gone  J  by, 
and  still  have  them  in  my  out- apiary,  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  my  queen -rearing  busi- 
ness, as  that  apiary  Is  so  far  away;  but  as  the 
years  go  by  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  nearer  wholly  Italian  my  bees 
are,  tne  oetter  honey-gatherers  they  make.  To 
Illustrate:  Several  years  ago,  when  the  .bass- 
wood  bloom  was  all  gone  I  did  notJhave>;sin- 
glejsection  filled  with  honey.  After  a.  week  .or 
so  the  seed  crop  of  red  clover  came  into  bloom, 
and  the  Italians;  and  hybrids  commenced  to 
work  on  it;  but  the  blacks  did  almost  nothing 
but  consume  their  stores  and  carry  what  little 
honey  they  had  In  the  sections  into  the  hive.be- 
low.  The  best  Italian  colonies  filled  their  hives 
and  stored  from  30  to  60  lbs.  in  the  sections,  and 
the  hybrids  stored  nearly  in  proportion,  as  they 
had  Italian  **  blood  '*  In  them.  Those  that  were 
apparently  only  a  fourth  Italian  secured  about 
enough  to  winter  on,  while  I  had  to  feed  all  the 
blacks,  taking  frames  of  honey  from  the  Italian 
colonies  to  do  the  feeding  with.  Right  here  Is 
where  many  make  a  mistake  when  they  claim 
that  hybrid  bees  and  blacks  will  store  more 
honey  than  the  Italians,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  Italians,  under  poor  management, 
fail  to  put  as  much  honey  in  the  sections  as  do 
the  hybrids  or  blacks.  Looking  at  the  sections 
it  would  appear  as  if  these  bees  were  the  best; 
but  when  we  come  to  prepare  the  beee  for  win- 
ter, then  we  find  that,  while  we  have  to  feed 


these  to  fix  them  so  they  will  not  starve  before 
spring,  every  hive  having  Italians  has  an  abun- 
dance of  stores,  and  often  enough  to  spare  to 
put  the  others  in  good  condition  as  to  stores 
also.  Some  think  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
brood-chamber  of  the  hives  nearly  or  quite 
empty  in  the  fall,  as  the  hybrid  and  black  be3S 
often  have  them,  so  that  they  can  sell  the  hoh- 
ey  and  feed  the  btses  for  winter,  appearing  to 
think  that  bees  will  winter  better  on  sugar  syr- 
up than  they  will  on  honey.  I  know  that  bees 
will  winter  well  on  sugar  syrup;  but  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes  during  27  years  of  bee-keep- 
ing life,  I  am  convinced  that  they  do. equally 
well  on  honey.  It  is  a  job  to  feed  a  whole  apia- 
ry in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  bees  have 
stopped  gathering  honey,  and  one  that  is  not  to 
my  liking,  after  having  tried  it  several  times 
from  necessity.  My  belief  is,  the  Italian  bees 
are  the  very  best  in  the  world,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration. 
Borodino,  N.  Y. 


Our  bees  are  now  in  their  winter  quarters 
outdoors  in  double-walled  and  single-walled 
hives  with  winter  cases.  For  packing  we  are 
using  planer-shavings  instead  of  chaff.  The 
latter  is  lighter  but  not  as  easy  to  get.  For 
actual  wintering  I  can  not  see  but  that  one 
does  as  well  as  the  other. 


THE  GENEBAL  MANAGBB,  AND  HIS  OPINION  OF 
THE  PB0P08ED  CONSTITUTION. 

Mb.  Newman,  General  Manager  of  the  Bee- 
keepers* Union,  seems  inclined  to  blockade  the 
movement,  ahready  set  on  foot  at  Lincoln,  look- 
ing toward  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  socle- 
ties.  He  characterizes  the  proposed  constitution 
as  **so  incongruous  and  incomplete  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  refer  it  back  to  the  next 
convention  at  Buffalo  for  revision."  His  criti- 
cisms, too  late  for  this  issue,  will  be  given  in 
our  next.  In  the  mean  time  I  might  say  that 
neither  the  constitution  committee,  nor  the 
Lincoln  convention  that  approved  it,  expected 
that  the  Instrument  would  be  so  perfect  that  It 
might  not  require  some  revision  by  the  Union. 
At  all  events,  I  can  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  intelligent  body  of  bee-keepers  at  Lin- 
coln who  discussed  the  constitution  section  by 
section  would  approve  and  indorse  a  documen 
that  was  both  "incomplete  and  incongruous." 
The  more  we  haggle  over  details,  the  longer  we 
shall  delay  the  formation  of  the  new  society. 
It  has  been  delayed  long  enough  already;  and 
if  there  are  *Mncongruous"  and  "  incomplete  " 
sections  in  the  proposed  constitution,  let  the 
Union  patch  them  up.    But  when  the  objec- 
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ilonable  sections  are  "explained,"  I  think  very 
little  change  will  be  found  necessary.  I  might 
say  more,  but  will  reserve  further  comment, 
when  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Newman  are  pub- 
lished In  full.        

A  NEW  UNION  AND  A  NEW  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

The  IndlcatloDS  are  that  honey  adulteration 
Is  on  the  Increase  In  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Glucose  at  l^  cts.  per  lb.  Is  being  mixed  with  a 
little  pure  honey,  and  such  stuff  in.  being  palmed 
off  In  groceries  as  the  pure  article  from  the 
hive,  at  8  price  far  below  what  the  genuine  can 
be  sold  for.  It  Is  such  competition  that  is  doing 
more  to  reduce  the  price  of  extracted  honey 
than  any  other  factor.  In  the  face  of  this,  bee- 
keepers will  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion 
of  General  Manager  Newman,  of  the  Union, 
that  amalgamation  must  be  delayed  still  an- 
other year,  because.  In  his  opinion,  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  Union  is  "  incongruous  "  and 
'Mncomplete.'*  Bee-keepers  are  clamoring  for 
a  new  Union  that  will  take  hold  of  the  matter 
of  adulteration,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  If 
they  would  clamor  for  a  new  General  Manager. 
I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Newman ;  but,  located  as  he  Is,  away  from 
the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation, he  can  not  personally  look  into  and 
grapple  with  adulteration  in  Chicago  and  cities 
of  the  East,  where  the  evils  are  the  greatest, 
and  where,  too,  the  largest  consumption  of  hon- 
ey—good, bad,  and  indifferent  — takes  place. 
The  Union,  until  recently,  had  ItsoflBce  in  Chi- 
cago; but  now  the  General  Manager  is  located 
in  California.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  Manag- 
er so  situated  must  necessarily  be  as  much  han- 
dicapped as  a  general  would  be  who  would  try 
to  marshal  his  forces  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  battle.  The  new  Union  will 
have  some  battles  to  fight,  and  its  General 
Manager  should  be  on  the  spot,  In  the  thick  of 
the  fight  — not  thousands  of  miles  away. 


WHY  THE  NEW  UNION  SHOULD  BE    DISTINCTLY 
NATIONAL. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  proposing  to  make  the 
new  Bee-keepers'  Union  dl!»tlnctly  national  was 
that  we  might  thereby  be  In  better  position  to 
receive  financial  aid  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. When  this  argument  was  raised,  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  whether  Uncle  Sam  would 
ever  give  us  any  money.  But  Mr.  York,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  stated  that  he  had  it 
pretty  straight  that  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington would  do  something.  Mr.  O.  O.  Popple- 
ton,  who  has  been  visiting  us,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  had  given  Mr.  York  the  Idea,  stated  to 
me  that  It  was  not  a  government  grant  but 
government  assistance  In  solving  problems  that 
are  now  perplexing  bee-keepers.  If  It  should 
be  made  International,  no  such  aid  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  North  American,  at  Its  last  meeting.  In 


the  proposed  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
existing  Union,  recommended  that  the  new 
organization  be  styled  the  United  States  Bee- 
keepers* Union.  As  such  It  could  ask  and  re- 
ceive material  aid  from  the  departments  of  the 
general  government.  For  Instance,  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  national  organization  of  bee- 
keepers requesting  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  investigate  the  cause  and  cure  of  bee- 
paralysis  would  receive  attention,  and  be  acted 
upon  by  the  department.  A  commlssioD,  doubt- 
less, would  be  appointed,  made  up  of  the  best 
sctentlsts  of  the  country,  who  would,  at  govern- 
ment expense,  thoroughly  study  the  disease. 
The  report  of  their  finding  would  be  put  In  the 
form  of  a  government  bulletin.  I  am  sure  the 
few  Canadians  who  have  belonged  to  the 
North  American  will  not  begrudge  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded.  There  are  many  experi- 
ments that  should  and  can  be  condacted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricalture. 

*  SNOW-WHITE  "  SECTIONS.  AND  THE  EFFECT  OF 
CONTRAST. 

Is  It  not  a  mistake  to  have  "  snow-white  "(so- 
called)  sections  when  the  combs  themselves,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  darker  by  contrast?  A  dark- 
er or  cream  color  for  the  wood  sets  off  the  hon- 
ey much  better;  Indeed,  some  bee-keepers,  re- 
alizing this  fact,  in  spite  of  the  **  fad  '*  for  snow- 
white  sections,  are  demanding  the  cream  col- 
ors; and  as  time  goes  on  I  am  sure  this  demand 
will  increase.  A  house  painted  white  looks 
snow-white  In  the  summer  time,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  green  grass;  but  in  the  winter^  after 
a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  that  same  house  looks  dark 
and  dingy  by  contrasL 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  wood  of  sec- 
tions that  have  been  on  the  hive  for  a  time  be- 
comes discolored  by— well,  a  sort  of  hive  yellow 
that  can't  be  scraped  off  or  otherwise  removed. 
Then  there  are  the  stains  of  propolis  and  trav- 
el-stains. While  the  propolis  can  be  scraped 
off,  the  discoloration  will  remain.  All  of  this 
soiling  appears  more  glaring  on  a  "snow- 
white''  section  than  on  one  of  a  darker  shade. 
Then,  too,  the  honey  will  appear  whiter  in  the 
darker  wood.  I  grant  that  a  genuine  fancy 
white  comb  Is  white;  but  the  No.  1  grade,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  darker  than  the  average  of  white 
sections  on  this  market. 

FRED    L.  CRATCRAFT. 

I  AM  sure  the  name  above  will  sound  familiar 
to  most  of  our  older  readers  who  were  with  ns 
when  the  ''Juvenile "  Gleanings  was  pnb- 
lisbed.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  contributor  to  that 
paper,  grew  up  with  it,  and  has  been  ever  since 
an  occasional  contributor,  ills  articles  on  bee- 
keeping In  Cuba  have  been  especially  Interest- 
ing. We  had  not  heard  from  him  recently 
until  we  happened  to  run  across  an  account  of 
a  butchery  that  took  place  near  the  town  of 
San  Jose  de  las  Layas,  Cuba.  Here  Is  the 
account: 
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A  detachment  of  Spanish  soldiers  surprised  six 
Insurgents,  who,  however,  made  their  escape,  which 
angered  the  Spaniards,  and  they  began  io  raid  the 
bouses  in  the  neighborhood,  alleging  that  the  in- 
habitants were  In  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 

The  Spaniards  went  to  the  sugar-estate  of  Fred- 
erick L.  Craycraft,  who  came  here  from  Indiana 
about  three  years  ago.  Some  of  the  soldiers  entei^ 
ed  the  house,  and  two  of  them  seized  Mrs.  Cray- 
craft  and  she  was  brutally  treated.  The  husband 
in  desperation  rushed  to  his  wife's  aid,  but  was 
struclc  down  by  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  an  oflQcer. 
Two  terrible  gashes  were  made  in  his  back,  and  his 
right  arm  nearly  severed.  The  Spaniards  looted  the 
house,  took  S860  In  cash,  and  then  raided  other 
houses  on  the  estate.  They  burned  eight  buildings 
and  shot  and  killed  nineteen  inmates,  four  of  whom 
were  women. 

Craycraft,  when  he  recovered  sufficiently,  wrote 
to  Vice  Consul  Springer,  at  Havana.  It  is  under^ 
stood  that  the  Vice-Consul  cabled  an  account  of  the 
outrage  to  Secretary  Olney. 

I  am  sure  our  readers  will  all  Join  with  us  in 
wishing  that  Secretary  Olney  see  that  full 
reparation  Is  made.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Craycraft  direct.  In  the  meantime 
we  trust  that  Mrs.  Craycraft  was  not  one  of  the 
number  who  were  slain. 


over  Mr.  B.  Perhaps  Mr.  Danzenbaker's  taller 
and  thinner  sections  weighing  nearly  a  pound 
would  solve  both  dlfiBcaltles. 


LieHT-WSIGHT  SECTIONS  A  DETBIHBNT  TO  THB 
PHILADEIJ*HIA  MABKBT. 

We  have  just  had  a  pleasant  call  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Selser,  of  Philadelphia,  the  honey-man 
of  that  city.  Among  other  things,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  light  weights  in  comb 
honey  were  a  real  detriment  to  his  market. 
For  instance,  Mr.  A  will  sell  the  combs  by  the 
piece;  Mr.  B  by  the  pound.  The  former  dis- 
plays his  honey  and  marks  it  16  cts.;  the  latter 
displays  his  at  20  cts.  Mr.  B,  as  a  consequence, 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  A  customer  ap- 
proaches him  and  asks  the  price  of  his  honey, 
and  Is  met  with  the  response,  **  20  cents." 

** Humph!*'  says  the  customer,  "I  can  buy  it 
down  at  A's  for  16  cts.*' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  both  men  sell  the 
honey  at  the  same  price;  but  Mr.  A's  way 
gives  the  impresHon  that  his  honey  goes  for  16 
cts.  a  pound,  when  in  reality  he  receives  20. 

"But,"  said  I,  "why  can't  Mr.  B.  sell  his 
honey  by  the  piece?  " 

**  He  can,**  said  Mr.  S.,  **  but  here  Is  the  trou- 
ble: B*8  honey  Is  put  up  In  IX  sections,  and 
weighs  about  15  ounces,  while  A's  honey  Is  put 
up  in  1  X  sections,  and  weighs  about  %  lb.  The 
general  public  do  not'dlscrlminate  between  the 
light  weight  and  the  heavier  honey;  and  the 
consequetace  Is,  the  man  with  the  light  weight 
has  the  advantage." 

Dr.  Miller,  I  know,  has  often  called  attention 
to  this  matter,  saying  that  he  believed  the 
whole  light-weight  business  was  a  species  of 
dishonesty,  or  at  least  something  to  that  effect. 

There  Is  another  view  we  can  take  of  this 
whole  matter;  namely,  that  sections  of  thinner 
combs  are  drawn  out,  ripened,  and  capped  over 
more  quickly  than  sections  of  the  same  weight 
bat  of  greater  thickness.  If  the  whole  bee- 
keeping world  should  change  over  to  the  thin- 
ner section,  Mr.  A  would  have  no  advantage 


BIRDS,   bees,    and   GRAPES. 

In  our  last  Issue  we  had  something  to  say  re- 
garding the  depredations  of  the  little  bird  on 
ripe  grapes— how  It  made  little  fine  pinhole 
punctures  which  had  been  hitherto  attributed 
to  the  bees,  but  which  are  now  known  to  have 
been  made  by  a  certain  kind  of  bird  with  a  very 
sharp  beak.  Prof.  Green  styled  the  bird  a  gold- 
finch; but  the  special  markings  of  the  little  cul- 
prit Itself  do  not  correspond  with  the  markings 
laid  down  In  the  Standard  dictionary  for  gold- 
finch; and,  moreover,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
yellowblrds,  and  they  are  quite  different  from 
the  grape-stabber,  as  we  will  call  It  for  want  of 
a  better  name.  Well,  whatever  this  bird  Is,  It 
seems  that  the  English  sparrow  comes  in  for  a 
very  large  share  of  blame  also.  His  blrdshlp 
needs  no  Introduction.  In  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the 
Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mam- 
mology  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  find  this: 

Among  fruits,  grapes  appear  to  suffer  most;  and, 
although  many  grapes  are  raised  without  protec- 
tion in  plaoes  where  sparrows  are  considered  fairly 
abundant,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  birctwlll  discover  and  Injure 
them  wherever  Its  increase  Is  tolerated.  It  has 
been  shown  that  grape-buds  are  frequently  de- 
stroyed In  the  early  spring;  and  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  observers,  representing 
twenty-six  States  and  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  now 
(1888)  bear  witness  to  injury  to  ripening  fruit,  may 
well  cause  apprehension  among  grape-growers  who 
have  not  suffered  any  loss  as  vet.    .... 

Those  who  have  watched  closely  the  movements 
of  the  sparrow  when  among  the  grapes  agree  that 
he  pecks  many  more  grapes  than  be  eats;  and  his 
actions  at  such  times,  together  with  the  fact  that  he 
frequently  picks  off  leaves  and  shoots,  which  he 
does  not  eat,  lend  some  color  to  the  statements  that 
he  willfully  destroys,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  de- 
struction. 

In  this  locality  we  have  not  observed  that  the 
sparrow  was  actually  puncturing  the  grape 
berries.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  they 
were  very  numerous  around  our  grapevines; 
and  It  Is  possible  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
some  of  the  mischief.  I  should  greatly  like  to 
hear  from  our  readers  as  to  whether  they  have 
observed  the  sparrow  puncturing  grapes.  While 
we  are  not  supposed  to  be  running  a  fruit-Jour- 
nal, we  are  desirous  of  proving  that  there  are 
numerous  birds,  as  Prof.  Green  stated,  that 
puncture  grapesklns,  and  that  It  Is  not  the  bee. 

Counting  what  has  been  already  observed  re- 
garding the  bird  grape-stabber,  and  what  Is  al- 
ready reported  regarding  the  English  sparrow, 
I  think  It  Is  clearly  proven  that  the  little  pin- 
hole punctures  and  other  punctures  are  not 
made  by  bees;  and  while  we  can  not  deny  that 
they  may  sometimes  come  In  and  make  matters 
worse,  they  are  not  the  real  cause. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  G^rge  Carrlngton, 
a  fruit-grower,  seeing  the  Item  In  our  Issue  for 
Oct  15,  reported  seeing  Just  such  peculiar  kind 
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of  birds,  one  or  two  of  which  he  bad  shot.  His 
description  tallies  exactly  with  the  specimen 
brought  in  by  Mr.  George  Thompson. 

Mr.  C.  made  one  good  point;  namely,  that  the 
pinhole  punctures  were  invariably  on  the  top 
side  of  the  grape,  and  that  the  lower  berries 
were  scarcely  if  ever  pierced.  If  the  bees  made 
these  original  holes,  the  puncture  would  appear 
at  almost  any  point. 

Both  Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  there  appeared  to  be  but  very  few  of  these 
birds;  and  Mr.  C.  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
this  grape-puncturing  trouble  could  be  entirely 
remedied  by  using  the  shotgun  or  rifle.  As 
there  are  only  a  few  of  them  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  grapes  will  be  thus  left  intact. 


BUCKSKIN  CHARLEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  personage  at  the  Lincoln  con- 
vention. Modest  in  his  way,  he  had  a  warm 
hand-shake  for  every  one.  When  he  introduced 
himself  as  Chas.  White  I  did  not  recognize  in 
him  the  **  Buckskin  Charley  *'  and  the  crack 
shot  who  had  written  for  us  in  times  past— see 
page  363  for  last  year.  Knowing  that  be  had 
an  interesting  history  as  an  Indian-fighter,  pio- 
neer, hunter,  and  bee  keeper,  I  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  few  facts  from  his  life,  and  here  they 
are- 


Mr.  White  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  O.,  and 
lived  in  Ohio  until  he  was  19  years  of  age.  At 
a  very  early  age  he  commenced  to  spend  much 
of  the  winter  season  in  the  forests,  trapping 
and  hunting,  going  to  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan  for  that  purpose.    He  killed  his  first 


deer  in^Defiance,  O.,  while  a  lad  of  only  12 
years.  He  soon  realized  that  that  country  wai 
too  tame,  and  consequently  commenced  to  drift 
west  until  the  fall  of  1868  when  be  found  him- 
self in  Centra]  Nebraska,  among  Indians,  buf- 
falo, elk,  deer,  antelope,  wolves,  beaver,  otter, 
wildcats,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  gama  He 
has  hunted  buffalo  with  the  Indians,  trapped 
with  them,  camped  and  eaten  with  them,  and 
fought  with  and  been  wounded  by  them.  He 
had  a  friend  shot  and  killed  by  the  Sioux  while 
he  was  standing  close  by  his  side,  in  1874.  He 
iias  roamed  over  Kansas,  Colorada,  Dakota, 
and  spent  several  seasons  in  the  mouu tains.  He 
went  to  Minnesota  at  the  time  of  the  big  mat- 
acre,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  Indians  had 
been  captured  a  few  days  before.  He  had  pick- 
ed up  a  little  knowledge  of  blacksmithing 
while  in  Ohio  that  stood  him  in  hand  after  go- 
ing west,  as  he  could  work  in  the  shop  in  the 
summer  and  hunt  in  the  fall  and  winter.  The 
nearest  shop  east  of  him  was  39 miles  distant, 
and  to  the  west  the  nearest  was  75  miles.  It 
was  a  government  shop  at  Fort  Kearney. 

As  the  country  became  settled,  he  commenced 
staying  at  home,  then  he  commenced  keeping 
bees  and  soon  became  enthusiastic  over  them, 
reading  everything  that  would  give  him  any 
light  on  the  subject,  until  his  friends  called 
him  an  expert  with  bees.  He  has  conducted  a 
great  many  experiments  in  the  line  of  bee- 
keeping, some  of  which  were  fairly  successfol. 
One  was  sending  queens  across  the  seas.  Queen- 
breeding  was  one  of  his  hobbies,  and  to  get  live 
queens  and  bees  direct  from  Italy  was  one  of 
his  great  troubles.  He  had  seven  queens  sent 
from  there  at  difTerent  times,  without  having 
one  get  to  him  alive.  Thinking  the  fault  was 
in  the  cage,  he  prepared  one  and  sent  a  queen 
to  Charlt^s  Blanconciui,  Bologna,  Italy,  with  in- 
structions to  change  queens  and  reship,  which 
was  done  successfully.  The  queen  was  in  the 
cage  23  days  before  he  released  her.  The  one 
he  sent  was  in  the  cage  18  days.  In  each  ship- 
ment there  were  over  20  live  bees  with  the 
queen  on  arrival,  there  being  40  at  the  starting. 

Queen-rearing  and  the  sale  of  bees  kept  his 
bees  in  poor  shape  for  the  best  results  in  honey. 
Mr.  White  is  a  natural  mechanic,  making  any 
thing  of  wood  or  iron  that  he  wishes.  He  show- 
ed a  combination  section- closer  and  foondatlon- 
fastener  at  the  World's  Fair,  called  the  Back- 
skin  section-press  No.  3,  receiving  a  diploma 
and  medal  for  it. 

I  requested  Mr.  White  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  what  be  had  done  with  the  rifle,  and 
here  is  his  reply  in  his  own  words: 

In  the  winter  of  1870  a  friend  and  myself  start- 
ed to  make  a  trip  on  the  upper  Kepublieaa 
River  to  get  a  load  of  deer.  We  followed  the 
Platte  westward,  passing  through  Fort  Kear- 
ney, going  to  the  north  of  Plumb  Creek,  going 
south  from  there  to  strike  the  RepublieaB 
River.  _  After   leaving   the   Platte    Valley  we 
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were  overtaken  by  a  blinding  snowstorm  that 
compelled  us  to  pull  in  on  the  head  of  Plumb 
Creeic  for  shelter.  At  the  point  we  struck,  there 
was  plenty  of  timber  along  the  stream,  and  very 
high  bluffs  or  banks  that  afforded  us  excellent 
shelter.  As  I  got  on  the  low  ground  I  saw  deer- 
tracks  that  appeared  to  have  been  made  lat^^ly : 
but  it  was  nard  to  tell  which  way  they  had 

?:one,  on  account  of  the  snow  falling  so  very 
ast.  I  finally  determined  their  course,  and  told 
my  partner  to  unhitch  the  team  and  build  a  fire 
and  I  would  get  the  meat. 

I  followed  the  deer  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  found  them  feeding  on  turkey* ber- 
ries, a  fruit  that  grows  on  a  small  bush.  There 
were  five  of  them  in  the  band.  The  first  four  I 
killed  with  four  shots,  having  them  all  lying  on 
a  piece  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  town  lot. 
The  fifth  one  got  away  about  three  hundred 
feet  before  I  killed  it  with  the  sixth  shot. 

At  another  time  I  killed  two  buffalo  with  one 
shot— a  cow  and  her  calf.  They  were  running 
by  me.  The  calf  was  probably  six  months  old. 
and  very  fine,  and  I  wanted  it  and  the  cow;  and 
to  get  them  both  I  would  have  to  kill  them 
with  one  siiot.  The  calf  was  at  the  cow*s  side, 
with  its  neck  even  with  her  heart.  Throwing 
my  gun  to  my  face,  taking  quick  aim  at  the 
calfs  neck  I  fired,  wh^n  they  both  fell  dead. 
The  calf's  neck  was  broken,  and  the  cow  shot 
through  the  heart.  I  consider  it  the  finest  shot 
I  ever  made.  It  was  nothing  stranse  to  kill  two 
buffalo  at  one  shot,  as  1  have  done  that  fre- 
quently; but  the  calculation  I  had  to  make, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  I  had  to  handle 
my  gun  in  order  to  catch  them  both  at  the  right 
moment,  was  where  it  required  a  trained  eye. 
Buckskin  Charley. 


In  a  private  letter  he  says  he  does  not  always 
expect  to  do  his  work  alone,  but  does  so  now 
largely  because  skilled  labor  is  so  scarce. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Frazler  took  the 
same  train  home  that  our  company  did.  A  po- 
litifal  dli^cussion  arose  among  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  car.  Mr.  Frazler  was  an  eager 
listener,  but  said  little.  One  old  fellow  was 
berating  the  times,  that  every  thing  was  down 
to  starvation  prices,  that  It  was  impossible  for 
a  farmer  to  make  a  living,  and  then  ended  up 
saying  that  nobody  could  produce  corn  at  the 
present  prices. 

"  What  is  that?"  said  Mr.  Frazler. 

Then  our  friend  repeated  the  statement. 

*'  Well.  I  want  to  say<o  you,'*  said  Mr.  Fra- 
zler, **  that  I  can  produce  corn  at  10  cts.  a  bush- 
el, and  make  monpv." 


W.   C.  FRAZTKR. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  name  has 
so  long  beenrfamlliar  to  our  readers,  was  born 
In  Guernsey  Co.,  O.,  in  1861.  He  is  now  engaged 
at  his  *home  in  Atlantic.  la.,  in  general  farm- 
ing, raising  stock,  bee-keeping,  queen-breeding, 
etc.  He  lis  very  favorably  situated  as  to  soil, 
and  has  raised  this:year  3.5  acres  of  corn,  half 
of  it  sweet  corn  for  canning  purposes.  His  field 
corn  averaged  7.5  bushels  per  acre,  70  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  He  also  raised  this  year  1.5  acres  of 
small  grain  and  about  15  of  potatoes.  He  has 
IK  acres  devoted  to  strawberries.  He  keeps 
from  40  to  70  stands  of  bees,  most  of  which  are 
used  for  queen-rearing,  raising  from  200  to  300 
queens  per  year.  Colonips  run  this  vear  for 
extracted  honey  averaged  about  100  lbs.  Mr. 
Frazler  does  most  of  his  farmwork  alone,  and 
all  the  work  in  the  apiary. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  for  the  last  six  years  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  sheep  and  poultry,  and  has  now 
some  of  the  best  Shropshire  sheep  obtainable. 
Mr  Frazler  is  also  clerk  of  the  township  In 
which  he  lives,  and  is  also  director  in  an  in- 
surance company. 

gA  view  of  some  buildings  sent  was  taken  by 
friend  F.  Six  years  ago  the  land  was  a  cow 
oasture.  The  income  of  the  land  has  paid  for 
the  buildings.  Mr.  Frazler  does  not  believe  in 
keeping*  his  eggs  all  in  one  basket,  and  hence 
is  devoting  his  time  to  quite  a  variety  of  work. 


"  I'll  bet  you  have  not  any  money  in  the 
bank." 

'*  I  am  not  a  betting  man,"  said  Mr.  Frazler, 
*'but  I  have  a  little  cash  stored  away  in  the 
bank  for  a  rainy  day,  and  I  have  made  it  off  ray 
farm  too." 

*'  Not  producing  corn,"  said  his  opponent. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  corn  helped  to  do  it." 

His  opponent  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Frazler  said  if  any  one  would  call  at  his 
place  he  could  prove  bis  statement.  Perhaps 
the  above  figures  will  explain  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Frazler  can  produce  corn  at  10  cts.,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  he  does  his  own  work.  He  is  a  stout, 
brawny-handed  farmer,  and  looks  as  if  he  could 
do  a  smashing  lot  of  work  In  a  day;  and  I  was 
told  by  his  friends  that  he  was  just  that  kind  of 
man. 
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Nov.  15 


Our  Homes. 


Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.— Gen.  2:2i. 

In  our  issue  for  Sept.  15  I  used  for  a  text  to 
head  Our  Homes  the  same  one  I  am  using  to- 
day; but  in  that  talk  the  line  of  my  remarks 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  married  people 
and  those  who  are  more  or  lesA  advanced  in 
life.  I  exhorted  the  husband  and  wife,  as  you 
may  remember,  to  be  kind  and  gentle  to  one 
another;  to  be  careful  during  that  period  when 
the  children  are  grown  up  and  gone  away, 
when  Satan  might  get  In  and  disturb  that 
sacred  relation  that  should  always  exist  between 
husband  and  wife. 

I  am  now  going  to  talk  a  little  to  thoAe 
who  are  yet  unmarrlefl— not  necessarily  to  the 
young  people,  for  there  are  mauy  people  of 
middle  age,  some  others  who  are  well  along  in 
life,  who  are  not  united  in  marriage.  Many 
people  live  and  die  without  being  married  at 
all.  I  suppose  there  are,  of  course,  circum- 
stances wherein  it  is  best  not  to  marry;  In  fact, 
the  apostle  Paul  discusses  this  matter,  as  yon 
may  remember.  My  convictions  are,  however, 
after  having  lived  move  than  half  a  century, 
and  after  having  made  many  warm  and  inti- 
mate friendships,  both  with  men  and  women 
throughout  our  land,  that  men  and  women 
should  live  together.  Not  only  should  there  be 
boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  and  both  bovs 
and  girls  in  the  classes,  and  men  and  women  In 
our  churches,  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  business, 
but,  more  than  all  this,  men  and  women  should 
be  united  and  In  partnership  In  the  home. 

Every  reader  or  GLKA.NiNe8— Id  fact,  almost 
every  person  nowadays— is  taking  more  or  less 
interest  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
the  human  race;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
foundation  of  every  permanent  and  solid  im- 
provement in  moral  and  spiritual  matters  de- 
pends upon  having  men  and  women  side  by 
side  ana  in  close  companionship.  As  a  rule  I 
would  urge  people  to  get  married  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- five. 
There  may  be  circumstances  when  it  is  best  to 
wait  until  they  are  thirty  years  old,  but  I  think 
they  are  rare.  T.  B.  Terry  said  In  one  of  his 
recent  articles  that  he  would  advise  young 
people  to  get  married  when  they  are  twenty 
years  old,  or  a  little  more,  because  at  about 
that  age  both  men  and  women  begin  to  be  set- 
tled in  their  convictions  and  opinions;  Hud  it  is 
a  harder  matter  for  them  to  change  after  that 
time;  and  he  believed  (and  since  he  has  sug- 
gested It  I  believe  he  is  right)  that  the  husband 
and  wife  should  begin  to  bend  their  opinions 
and  peculiar  characteristics,  each  one  toward 
the  other,  f o  as  to  agree  with  each  other,  before 
they  are  very  far  along  in  life.  I  think  I  have 
seen  couples  who  had  more  or  less  disagreement 
through  many  years  of  married  life  just  be- 
cause they  did  not  get  married  and  become  Inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other  when  they 
were  young.    Every  little  while  the  boys  and 

firls  in  our  establishment  are  getting  married, 
am  always  glad  to  know  it.  The  boy  who 
gives  a  good  deal  of  promise  while  he  is  young 
is  pretty  sure  to  fultill  that  promise  if  he  gets 
married  while  he  is  young.  It  adds  stability  to 
his  character. 

Now  please  excuse  me,  dear  friends,  for  say- 
ing somethincr  that  many  of  you  may  think  is 
not  just  the  thing  to  say  on  a  printed  page;  but 
I  do  like  to  see  some  children  coming  into 
the  new  home  in  due  course  of  time — say  in 
three  or  four  years.  It  seems  to  supplement 
and  finish  the  work  that  has  been  well  started. 


The  husband  and  wife,  from  the  very  time  in 
which  they  become  father  and  mother,  begin 
to  be  Interested  in  our  schools  and  In  matters 
of  education.  They  begin  to  read,  and  to  at- 
tend to  things  they  never  paid  much  attention  to 
before.  They  begin  to  be  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  society.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
stand me  here.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  young 
father  or  mother  should  be  overburdened  speed- 
ily with  a  larger  family  than  they  can  well 
care  foe.  You  may  tell  me  that  these  things 
can  not  be  always  managed,  or  at  least  be 
managed  in  a  way  that  a  Christian  man  and 
woman  with  the  fear  of  God  In  their  hearts 
would  want  to  manage.  I  tell  you  you  hr& 
wrong.  Bead  the  text  of  my  last  Home  Paper, 
Oct.  15,  page  759,  and  you  will  have  your  an- 
swer. 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  of  two 
or  three  days  with  our  good  friend  O.  O.  Popple- 
ton,  of  Potsdam,  Dade  Co.,  Fla.  Friend  P.  and 
I  are  nearly  of  an  age,  and  I  think  we  pretty 
nearly  agree  in  most  matters  pertalnlm^  to  ihe 
morals  and  well-being  of  humanity.  We  both 
have  children  of  our  own.  Friend  P.  has  had  a 
rather  wider  experience  than  my  own«  for  he 
has  spent  two  years  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  as 
you  may  remember.  Well,  In  Florida— at  least 
in  many  parts  of  It— there  are  more  men  than 
women.  This  is  the  case  In  California  and 
many  other  new  countries.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  are  a  good  many  unmarried 
men,  and  but  very  few  unmarried  women.  As 
a  matter  of  necessity,  almost,  the  girls  are  en- 
gaged while  they  are  still  In  school,  and  often 
they  are  married  while  they  ought  stUl  to  be 
schoolgirls.  Not  only  are  the  younger  ones 
soon  married  off,  but  there  are  almost  no  young 
or  middle-aged  women  In  California  who  are 
unmarried.  Somebody  U  sure  to  want  them; 
and  I  have  a  sort  of  opinion  of  my  own  that 
this  ** somebody"  very  ofi^n  thanks  God  for 
them.  Do  you  smile?  My  friend.  If  you  have 
never  thanlced  God  for  the  wife  he  has  given 
you,  I  wish  you  would  commence  right  this 
minute  doing  so.  After  you  have  thanlced  the 
great  Giver  of  all  good,  you  may,  if  you  chose, 
tell  the  good  wife  what  you  have  done.  Yon 
may  tell  her  that  her  old  friend  A.  L  Root  has 
said  it  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Well,  down  in  Florida  and  out  In  California, 
after  the  schoolgirls  are  all  married— some  of 
them  when  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old — 
and  after  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  women 
are  married,  there  are  still  unmarried  men  keep- 
ing bachelor  ranches.  There  are  not  women 
enough  to  go  around.  What  are  they  to  do? 
The  questiou  has  been  soberly  asked  me  a  good 
many  times.  With  the  ample  and  rapid  means 
of  communication  we  now  have  between  all 
parts  of  the  world,  one  can  order  almost  every 
thing  he  wants.  If  apples  are  five  cents  a  bush- 
el in  one  market,  ana  a  dollar  In  another,  our 
railways  will  quickly  equalize  the  bad  state  of 
affairs  on  both  sides.  Can  our  railways  remedy 
the  unequal  distribution  of  men  and  women ? 
To  be  sure,  they  can.  Now,  do  not  be  troubled, 
dear  friends  of  the  gentler  sex.  I  am  not  going 
to  advise  you  to  go,  either  singly  or  by  the  car- 
load, where  you  are  most  needed.  Yon  wonld 
not  take  such  advice,  even  if  I  should  give  It— 
at  least,  I  hope  you  would  not  What,  then, 
shall  be  done?  Why,  these  single  men  who 
need  wives  must  go  and  fetch  yon.  If  they 
want  you  very  bad  they  certainly  can  take  the 
trouble  to  go  after  you  in  a  gentlemanly  and 
honorable  way.  Almost  all  of  these  people  In 
Florida  and  California  and  elsewhere  have 
friends  back  in  the  older  and  more  densely  set- 
tled parts  of  our  country.  Let  these  young  and 
middle-aged  men  take  a  trip  home.    Go  and 
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see  your  old  mother,  or  visit  yoar  relattoDS. 
Yoa  Deed  not  tell  anybody  why  you  came  home 
on  a  visit,  but  you  may  tell  the  great  Grod  above. 
Ask  him  to  direct  you  wisely  (as  he  did  the  ser- 
vant of  Abraham  when  the  patriarch  sent  him 
back  to  his  kindred  in  Padanaram,  to  get  a 
wife  for  his  son  Isaac),  and  I  shall  have  no  fear 
about  the  result.  Get  acquainted  with  the 
women  you  may  chance  to  meet  or  hear  of.  You 
misht  tell  your  motfier  or  your  sister  that  you 
feel  it  a  duty  to  get  married. 

Why,  I  declare!  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  a 
dear  sister  of  mine  who  first  wrote  to  me  of  a 
schoolgirl  friend  she  had  found.  She  wrote  me 
that  this  friend  of  hers  was  the  best  girl  she 
knew  of  in  the  world,  and  she  hoped  I  would 
think  Just  as  she  did.  I  took  her  advice,  and  I 
have  never  had  reason  to  regret  it.  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  grateful  to  her  because  she  used  her 
woman*s  intuition  and  judgment,  instead  of 
permitting  me  to  go  along  blunderingly,  and 
Imagine  that  some  woman  I  hadn't  known  for  a 
week  was  perfection  itself.  Then  an  older 
sister,  a  little  later  on,  gave  roe  some  wise 
counsel  that  I  shall  always  thank  her  for.  She 
said  in  substance:  **  Dear  brother,  you  two  are 
both  more  than  twenty  years  old.  You  will  be 
happier,  safer,  and  more  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity together  than  you  are  apart;  and  tho 
girl  you  have  chosen  will  save  money  that  you 
are-now  wasting  in  paying  for  board  and  other- 
wise."   She  was  right. 

Some  of  the  brothers  may  say  they  have  not 
the  money  to  go  east  or  north,  and  can  not 
possibly  scrape  it  up.  Well,  that  may  be  true; 
out  I  think  the  matter  may  be  managed  even 
then.  You  are  perhaps  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  some  good  woman  somewhere  In  the  whole 
wide  world— at  least  you  ought  to  be.  You  are 
2ki  fault  if  you  are  not.  Get  acquainted  with 
her  better,  by  correspondence;  or  correspond 
with  the  mother  and  sister  I  have  mentioned, 
or  some  other  friend.  Now,  no  one  need  to  un- 
derstand from  what  I  am  telling  you  that 
every  woman  wants  to  get  married,  for  it  is  not 
true.  Even  if  you  do  maKe  a  mistake  It  is  not 
a  serious  matter.  No  reasonably  intelligent 
woman  ever  thought  less  of  a  man  because  he 
made  such  advances  toward  acquaintance,  in  a 
manly  way.  Write  her  a  friendly  letter;  and  if 
she  replies,  as  she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do,  you 
can  guess  from  the  tone  of  her  reply  whether 
the  correspondence  had  better  be  continued  I 
really  do  not  need  to  suggest  how  the  thing 
may  be  managed.  If  you  are  capable  of  doing 
business  ordinarily,  you  can  surely  arrange  this 
matter.  Some  of  you  may  urge  that  I  make 
the  whole  thing  simply  a  business  matter.  I  do 
not;  but  I  do  maintain  that  this  thing  that  is 
called  love  between  the  sexes  may  be  managed 
and  controlled;  and  I  believe  that  at  my  age  I 
have  had  experienco  enouirh  in  that  line  to 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

Just  one  thought  that  I  want  to  give  you  will 
cover  the  whole  ground  In  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; and  God's  Holy  Spirit  will,  I  believe,  at- 
test the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Let  me  put  It  this 
way:  Some  of  you,  perhaps  (God  grant,  howev- 
er, thai  not  very  many)  may  feel  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake  In  choosing  a  partner  for  life. 
If  not,  may  be  you  have  at  some  time  in  your 
life  been  tempted  by  Satan  to  let  such  a 
thought  come  Into  your  mind.  For  the  sake 
of  an  illustration,  let  us  grant,  for  Instance, 
that  you  have  chosen  a  woman  unsulted  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  would  have  been  very  much  happier 
had  you  chosen  some  other  one— some  other  wo- 
man with  a  better  temper,  with  more  physical 
endurance,  better  health,  or  something  of  that 
sort.    May  be  some  of  you  are  so  foolish  as  to 


say  you  were  induced  by  some  outward  circum- 
stances to  marry  the  woman  you  did  not  love 
and  never  loved.  Let  us  grant  any  or  all  of 
these  conditions— what  are  you  to  do?  Why, 
you  are  simply  to  be  a  man— a  man  fashioned 
in  Grod's  own  image.  You  are  to  say  to  the 
world,  to  your  own  self,  and  to  the  great  God 
above,  *'  She  is  my  wife.  Before  God  and  man 
I  made  a  covenant  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect 
her;  and  no  matter  what  comes  or  what  hap- 
pens I  am  going  to  do  It.  In  business  matters  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  keeping  ail  my  contracts; 
and  1  am  going  to  keep  thl<9  sacred  and  solemn 
contract  made  before  Qod.  If  I  married  her 
without  loving  her  I  am  going  to  commence 
loving  her  now.  If  her  temper  is  bad,  with 
Gk)d's  help  I  am  going  to  make  it  good.  If  her 
health  is  poor,  and  she  is  physically  weak,  then 
we  are  going  to  use  all  human  agencies,  con- 
sistently within  our  power,  to  brine  her  back  to 
health.  If  that  can  not  be  done,  then  we  will 
make  her  life  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  it  can  be 
made.  She  is  my  toife  just  as  much  as  and 
just  as  truly  as  my  daughter  Is  my  dauahter, 
and  I  propose  to  be  father  to  the  one  and  hus- 
band to  the  other  as  long  as  God  lets  me  live.** 

If  a  man  can  do  this  after  he  is  married  (and 
I  know  of  a  man  who  has  done  it  with  God*s 
help)  then  a  man  can  also  do  it  before  mar- 
riage. If  I  should  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  pick  out  a  woman  full  of  virtues,  and 
having  no  faults  (even  If  such  a  one  could  be 
found)  you  could  not  all  have  her.  The  idea  is 
not  only  silly,  but  it  is  unmanly— unworthy  of  a 
good  man.  If  you  are  perfect  yourself,  then 
you  might  demand  perfection  in  your  partner 
for  life.  The  women  who  are  not  the  sweetest- 
tempered  and  the  strongest  physically  must  be 
taken  care  of,  and  you  might  as  well  do  your 
share  in  caring  for  them  as  to  shirk  the  burden 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  somebody  else.  In  fact, 
you  can  not  be  a  man  In  God's  own  image  if  you 
seek  for  or  expect  the  best  of  every  thing  in  this 
world  of  ours. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  luind- 
soms  women,  and  this  phase  need  hardly  be 
mentioned.  God  seems  to  have  so  ordered 
things  that  the  woman  who  Is  most  attractive  to 
one  man  Is  not  so  to  another.  Furthermore, 
the  simple  matter  of  looks  ha«  but  little  to  do 
with  it.  Of  course,  a  worn Hii  mny  make  her- 
self attractive,  and  vice  versa,  by  her  manners 
and  her  dress;  but  her  behavior  has  very  much 
more  to  do  with  It  than  either.  A  womam  who 
has  a  Chrtstllke  spirit  In  her  heart  will  always 
be  pleasant  and  attractive.  If  she  is  lacking  in 
almost  every  thing  else  this  one  thing  may 
atone  for  it  all.  The  good  and  useful  women 
of  the  present  age  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  hand- 
some women.  Almost,  any  woman  will  be 
handsome  and  congenial  when  you  get  right 
well  acquainted  with  her.  This  matter  Is  so 
well  known  that  in  shops  and  factories,  in 
offices,  and  in  the  business  affairs  of  life,  it  has 
been  found  unwise  to  have  two  of  opposite  sex 
thrown  together  very  much  unless  circum- 
stances are  such,  that  It  does  no  harm  if  they 
?:et  to  be  friends  and  get  married.  This  very 
act  alone,  which  repeats  itself  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  should  convince  us  that 
love  so  often  goes  where  it  is  sent  that  we  may 
almost  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  almost  any 
man  or  woman  may  learn  to  love  each  other  If 
they  try  hard.  I  have  watched  this  thlnt?  with 
great  interest  all  through  a  long  and  busy  life, 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  rigot.  Sometimes  where  a 
woman  is  suddenly  taken  away,  leaving  quite 
a  family,  a  slater  Is  induced  to  take  her  place, 
first  as  housekeeper,  then  as  wife  and  mother. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  untimely  death,  the  two 
might  never  have  thought  of  such  a  relation 
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as  that  of  husband  and  wife.  Do  not  these  two 
love  each  other?  Why,  it  very  often  results  in 
the  happiest  relations.  The  step  mother  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  much  better  fitted  to 
be  mother  to  her  sister's  children  than  any 
other  v%oman. 

Now,  then,  ye  friends  and  brothers  in  Florida. 
California,  Arizona,  and  anywhere  else  where 
women  are  scarce,  do  not  be  over- particular. 
If  you  can  do  so,  make  a  pilgrimage,  as  I  have 
suggested,  to  some  place  where  there  are  more 
women  than  men,  and  help  the  world  along  by 
evening  up  these  things.  It  is  far  better  to  do 
this  than  to  marry  little  girls  who  ought  to  be 
in  school.  Use  your  wits.  Go  about  in  the 
world  and  get  acquainted;  and  after  you  have 
tried  contrasting  the  life  of  a  married  man  with 
that  of  keeping  a  bachelor's  ranch,  if  you  feel 
like  thanking  God,  and  thanking  a  little,  too, 
your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root,  write  and  tell  him 
so.  In  fact,  I  have  already  had  many  thanks 
Justin  this  line. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  list  of  statistics  where 
it  stated  that  men  who  had  once  been  married 
were  much  more  likely  to  be  married  again, 
than  those  of  the  same  age  who  had  never  nee n 
married  at  all.  Look  about  you  and  see  if  it  is 
not  true.  Then,  again,  please  consider,  dear 
frieDds,  whether  it  is  right  for  you  to  have  a 
place  here  in  this  busy  world  of  ours  without 
doing  something  to  keep  the  world  going  and 
moving.  You  can  not  take  verv  much  interest 
In  schools  unless  you  have  children  of  your 
own.  You  can  not  be  very  patriotic  unless 
vou  are  going  to  help  hand  down  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  this  present  age  to  the  coming 
generations.  If  you  have  proposed  in  your 
mind  to  live  and  die  single,  and  without  chil- 
dren of  your  own,  you  certainly  can  not  urge 
other  people  to  take  you  for  an  example  and  do 
as  you  do.  Why,  if  we  all  followed  you  there 
would  be  scarcely  a  human  being  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  just  a  hundred  years.  The 
whole  world  is  just  now  making  a  terrible  stir 
because  of  the  Armenian  massacres  and  cruel- 
ties, and  well  it  should  make  a  stir,  for  they  are 
cutting  off  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  the 
people  who  constitute  a  part  of  the  population 
of  the  world.  But  your  plan  of  action  would 
result  in  sweeping  the  population  off  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  in  Just  a  few  years. 
You  may  say,  '*  Oh!  1  do  not  ask  other  people 
to  do  as  I  do.  They  can  do  as  they  please,  and 
I  will  do  as  I  please."  All  right,  my  friend. 
Go  on'in  your  own  way;  but  remember  you  are 
not  '*in  the  swim,"  If  you  will  pardon  the  ex- 
pression. You  are  one  of  us.  It  is  true;  but 
you  won't  be  very  long. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  this  talk  has 
been  given  with  malice  toward  none  and  char- 
ity for  all.  I  have  given  it  as  my  opinion,  from 
my  standpoint.  You  can  take  it  for  what  it 
ia  worth.  Of  course,  I  take  it  for  grunted  that 
the  readers  of  Gleantngs  are  intelligent,  law- 
abiding,  pure,  and  virtuous  men  and  women.  1 
do  not  recommend  that  we  should  propagate 
crime  by  advising  criminals  to  get  married: 
that  is,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  get  married 
until  they  have  repented  and  have  chosen 
Christ  Jesus  for  their  counselor  and  guide. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  I  recommend 
or  encourage  for  a  single  instant  this  matter  of 
advertiffing  for  a  partner.  Even  if  good  results 
have  come  from  such  a  course.  I  am  sure  It  is 
not  the  right  and  manly  or  womanly  way  of  do- 
ing things.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustration: 
A  bee-keeper  with  whom  we  have  dealt  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  all  of  a  sudden  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Medina.  He  did  not  at  first  tell  me 
why  he  came  here;  but  in  due  time  he  let  out 
little  by  little  the  state  of  affairs.  Somebody 
from   Medina   advertised  In  some  periodical, 


representing  that  she  was  a  woman  of  means, 
good-looking,  young,  and  of  good  reputation. 
Our  bee  friend  did  enter  her  home;  bat  he  did 
not  stay  very  long.  Had  he  known  what  he 
found  out  a  little  later,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  have  induced  him  to  ever  set  foot  on  her 
premises,  even  for  a  single  instant.  I  hardly 
need  tell  you  that  not  one  of  the  statements  in 
the  advertisement  was  true. 


THE  OHIO  ANTI-8AIiOONri*EAGUE. 

Perhaps  not  all  the  readers  of  GLBANiNes  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  periodical  published,  en- 
titled The  Wine  and  SpirU  News.  It  Is  the 
organ  of  the  Onio  8tate  Liquor  League.  As 
the  readiest  means  of  telling  you  what  the  Ohio 
Anti-saloon  League  Is  doing,  I  present  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Wine  and  Spirit  News: 

*'  We  note  that  the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Bussell  never 
loses  sight  of  a  good  thing.  Either  in  person  or  by 
proxy  he  attends  every  church  conrereaoe  and 
8 uri day-school  gathering  in  the  State,  where  he 
poses  as  a  hero,  and  endeavors  to  hitch  the  Ohio 
Anti-saloon  League  on  to  the  machinery  of  the 
church  work.  Beyond  any  question  he  is  the  most 
pestiferous  and  annoying  crank  the  saloons  of  Ohio 
nave  had  to  deal  with." 

**Bver  since  its  existence,  the  so-called  Anti-saloon 
League,  which  claims  to  have  members  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  also  being  the  strongest 
organization  In  the  State,  has  used  all  kinds  of 
means  to  have  more  prohibitory  and  fanatical  laws 
passed  by  our  assembly." 

"One  year  from  this  fall  we  have  to  elect  our  next 
Assembly.  If  we  are  not  completely  orgiuiised  by 
that  time,  and  the  Anti-saloon  League  elect  tbetr 
people,  the  same  as  last  year,  we  may  as  well  dose 
up  our  busiuess,  as  they  again  will  use  all  means  to 
wipe  out  tiie  liquor- trafnc.  or  otherwise  make  it  so 
strong  that  we  can  exist  no  longer.  Qnlted  we 
stand,  divided  we  falL" 

"  In  every  city  and  town  In  the  State  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  is  secretly  forming  branches,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  primaries  and 
thereby  securing  prohibitory  legislation.  Tbey 
have  in  the  past  dipped  deeply  in  all  the  town 
elections,  and.  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the  dlaor- 
ganlzed  saloonmen,  that  in  some  towns  tbey  have 
suoceedtd  in  carrying  their  point." 

'*If  the  Antl-saloonlieague  Isn't  at  present  haraas- 
ing  you  in  your  own  town.  It  soon  will  be,  as  they  are 
pushing  and  extending  the  order  all  over  the  State: 
and  when  your  town  Is  reached,  let  us  see  you  in 
position  to  ask  of  your  community  your  righta  un- 
der our  statutes,  from  which  no  honest.  puUle- 
spirited  citizen  can  recede." 

'*  A  poll  of  the  newly  selected  members  of  the  leg^ 
islature  was  taken  in  regard  to  their  position  on  the 
Haskell  hill,  which  demonstrated  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the  passaire  of  said 
bill." 

*•  The  Legislative  committee  was  Instructed  to  so- 
licit funds,  and  use  all  honorable  means  to  defeat 
the  pju^age  of  tlie  Haskell  bill,  and  seek  a  modiOca- 
tlon  of  the  present  laws,  especially  the  law  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  within  two 
miles  of  an  agricnltural  fair,  and  the  Adair  law." 

*' The  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  Anti- 
saloon  League,  which  Is  strongly  organized  in  every 
county  in  tne  State.  Without  any  financial  benefit,  it 
has  been  u.sln>rall  kinds  of  means  to  have  bills  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature  which  would  be  disastrous  to 
our  business." 

Please  notice  the  grand  compliment  they  pay 
us  in  the  expression, '' without  any  financial 
benefit.''  You  see  the  saloon-keepers  and 
whisky-men  can  hardly  comprehend  now  any- 
body, much  less  a  great  body  of  people,  shoald 
work  with  such  untiring  zeal  In  any  thing 
where  they  do  not  expect  to  make  money  by  Iv 
They  are  associated  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  money,  and  they  do  not  care 
a  flg  how  they  get  it.  If  they  would  only 
knock  people  down  In  the  streets,  and  rob  them 
of  their  money.  It  would  be  a  small  matter  oom- 

Earatively;  we  could  afford  to  let  them  go  on; 
ut  In  order  to  get  hold  of  a  few  pennies  and 
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nickels  they  propose  to  go  to  work  In  a  system- 
atic way  to  caltlvate  a  taste  for  strong  drink— 
see  page  796.  Now«  because  we  value  the  souls 
of  our  boys  naore  than  we  do  money,  they  can 
not  understand  It.  They  have  hit  the  troth 
eiactly  when  they  say,  **  We  might  as  well  close 
op  our  business/'  if  we  are  permitted  to  march 
on  as  we  eipect  to  do. 


The  following  comes  from  the  manufacturers 
of  the  type  on  which  Gleanings  Is  printed.  It 
was  sent  out  as  a  business  circular;  but  It 
makes  such  a  tiptop  little  sermon  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  giving  it  to  you.  It  may 
not  hit  us  all  exactly;  but  I  am  sure,  dear 
friends,  it  hits  a  good  many  of  us  more  or  lees. 
We  do  not  know— In  fact,  we  absolutely  can 
not  comprehend— how  much  better  off  we  are, 
so  far  as  the  comforts  of  life  are  concerned, 
than  were  the  people  who  lived  only  forty  or 
fifty  vears  agv  ! 

A  PLEA  FOR  GOOD  TIMES. 

(  "  Hard  times!  hard  times!  come  again  uo  more!*'j 
We  all  sing  it,  we  all  hope  It,  but  do  we  know  what 
bard  times  are  ?  We  slnff  it  while  we  eat  beefsteak 
at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  oyster^  at  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  three  kinds  of  bread  at  the  same  meal; 
we  think  It  while  we  stretch  our  com- 
fortable legs  on  Brussels  carpet,  before  a  blazing 
grate,  with  well-jrroomed  boys  and  expensively 
clad  girls  around  uB;  we  shout  it  to  our  neighbors 
across  our  smooth  lawns,  or  through  our  plate-glass 
windows;  we  groan  it  as  we  read  our  morning  and 
eveninff  papers,  our  plentiful  magazines,  and  our 
costly  libraries;  we  dream  of  It  In  our  soft  and 
springy  beds,  while  our  coal-fed  furnace  keeps  the 
whole  house  warm;  we  maunder  about  it  in  our 
well-equipped  offices,  shout  It  through  our  tele- 
phonee,  ring  the  changes  on  it  as  we  send  telefrrams 
and  take  expensive  summer  outings.  We  meet  in 
our  political,  social,  literary,  and  business  conven- 
tions, and  ring  the  chancres  on  it  while  we  are  spend- 
ing fortunes  with  railroads,  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  amusement.  And  yet,  in  these  dajrs  we  do 
not  know  what  hard  times  are;  we  think  we  do.  but 
we  do  not. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  time  within  his  remem- 
brance—and he  is  no  patriarch— when.  In  one  of  the 
richest  parts  of  one  of  the  most  favored  States  in 
the  Union,  the  whole  town  of  some  two  thousand 
inhabitants  possessed  all  together  not  over  $800  in 
money;  all  exchange  was  by  barter;  there  was  no 
cash  payment  becanse  there  was  nothing  to  pay 
with.  Among  the  best  and  richest  families  (and 
there  were  many  who  thought  themselves  well  to- 
do)  beefsteak  was  a  once-a-week  visitor:  round  beef 
was  a  luxury;  oysters  were  an  unheard-of  dainty; 
com  bread  was  the  usual  food,  wheat  the  rare:  .  . 
.  .  .  cold  bed-rooms,  scanty  wood  fires,  woolsey 
and  oalioo  were  in  the  house;  6x8 window-panes 
were  helped  out  by  bats,  old  papers,  and  rags:  a 
weekly  paper  was  an  extravagance,  and  served  sev- 
eral families.  Ten  books  made  a  good  fair  library; 
beds  were  slatted  or  corded;  rag  carpets  were  oc- 
casional, Ingrain  scarce,  and  Brussels  a  tradition ; 
the  sole  vacation  was  a  rldt*  to  the  annual  picnic  in 
the  one-horse  shay;  nobody  had  time,  money,  or 
heart  for  conventions  or  amusements.  We  men 
worked  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  M.  (the  aristocrats  short- 
ened the  time  by  two  hours),  and  the  women  work- 
ed at  all  hours.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  in  thoeie  times  such  a  universal  spirit  of 
unrest  and  discontent,  such  a  concert  of  growling, 
as  to-day.  Is  It  fair?  Are  we  Just?  CanweafTord 
to  waste  time  in  bewailing  hard  times,  when  times 
are  easy  on  us  and  treat  us  far  better  than  we  de- 
Let  us  put  aside  these  ugly  tempers  of  ours;  look 
toward  the  sun;  smile  at  the  shadow;  all  sunshine 
makes  the  desert:  it's  a  pretty  good  world  of  ours. 
Enjoy  its  beauties:  let  us  borrow  no  trouble;  shed 
light  on  our  neighbors;  quit  us  like  men,  and  times 
will  seem  (as  they  are)  good. 


keeping  the  files  entirtHy  out  of  your  kitchen  this 
summer.  You  remember  last  winter  you  were  very 
sure  there  would  he  none  (see  p.  149,  Olbaninos  for 
Feb.  16).  Our  plans  in  that  line  always  reouire 
modify  ing  somewhat  before  the  summer  ends,  so 
please  tell  us  about  it  soon.  .Ghas.  Chapman. 
Watkln8,N.  Y.,Oct.27. 

My  good  friend,  there  were  not  any  files— 
that  is,  of  any  account— in  our  kitchen  last 
summer  nor  any  other  summer  since  I  can 
remember— that  is,  our  kitchen  over  home. 
There  would  not  have  been  any  at  all;  but  the 
children  and ''papa"  could  not  be  broken  of 
the  habit  of  holding  the  screen-door  open 
occasionally,  therefore  a  few  did  get  In.  These 
were  trapped  with  sticky  fiy-paper,  and 
"spankea"  with  a  folded  newspaper  until  the 
files  decided  that  that  locality  was  not  con- 
ducive to  health  and  enjoyment.  Over  here  at 
the  factory  they  were  a  good  deal  worse.  In 
fact,  the  cook  did  not  have  a  tight  kitchen  so 
as  to  keep  them  out,  as  we  have  over  at  our 
\ome;  and,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  they 
were  a  little  worse  during  the  past  season  than 
ever  before. 

I  have  Just  been  reading  with  great  interest 
a  government  bulletin  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  subject  is  '*  Household  In- 
sects.** Quite  a  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
mosquitoes  and  bouse- flies:  and  here  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  found  out  where  house- 
flies  are  propagated,  and  how  long  it  takes  them 
from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  maturity.  Let 
me  go  over  it  briefly.  They  breed  in  manure 
and  filthy  doorvards.  The  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  a  single  individual  averages  about  120;  from 
the  egg  to  hatching,  a  third  of  a  day;  from 
hatching  to  first  molt,  one  day;  first  to  second 
molt,  one  day;  second  molt  to  pupation,  3  days; 
pupation  to  adult,  5  days;  total  life-round,  ap- 
proximately, 10  days.  There  is  thus  abundance 
of  time  for  the  development  of  12  or  13  genera- 
tions every  summer.  The  principal  part  of  the 
propagation  of  house-flies  is  from  stables.  We 
may  cut  off  the  sapply  by  using  air-slacked 
lime  on  the  manure  to  kill  the  larvae.  My  im- 
pression is,  however,  this  would  11  cerate  the 
ammonia  so  as  to  cause  a  loss  In  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  manure.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
bulletin  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  fly  nuisance: 

A  careful  screening  of  windows  and  doors  during 
the  summer  months,  with  the  supplementary  use 
of  sticky  fiy-paper. is  a  method  known  to  everyone, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  in  the  near  future 
of  much  relief  by  doing  away  with  the  breedings 
places.  A  single  stable  in  which  a  horse  is  kept 
will  supply  house-flies  for  an  extended  neighbor- 
hood. People  living  In  agricultural  communities 
will  probably  never  be  rid  of  the  pest;  but  In  cities, 
with  better  methods  of  disposal  of  garbage,  and 
with  the  lessening  of  the  numbers  of  horses  and 
horse-stables  consequent  upon  electric  street  rail- 
ways and  bioyoles.and  probably  horseless  carriages, 
the  time  may  come,  and  before  very  long,  when 
window-screens  may  be  discarded.  The  prompt 
gratherlng  of  horse  manure,  which  may  be  treated 
with  lime,  or  kept  in  a  specially  prepared  pit, 
would  greatly  abate  the  fly  nuisance;  and  city 
ordinances  compelling  horse-owners  to  follow  some 
such  course  are  desirable.  Absolute  cleanliness, 
even  under  existing  circumstances,  will  always 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  house- 
fly: and.  as  will  be  point<»d  out  In  other  cases  in 
this  bulletin,  most  household  Insects  are  less  at- 
tracted to  the  premises  of  what  Is  known  as  the 
old-fashioned  housekeeper  than  to  those  of  the 
other  kind. 


HOUSE -FLIES. 

Wife  savs  she  is  sure  there  are  more  feminine 

readers  of  Olkaninos  than  herself  who  have  long 

been  anxious  to  learn  if  you  were  successful  in 


MAPLE  SUGAR  WORMS— A  MISTAKE. 

On  page  787  there  is  a  report  from  Mr.  Her- 
man F.  Moore,  to  the  effect  that  maple  sugar  is 
liable  to  be  honeycombed  by  worms.  When  I 
flrst  saw  this  I  felt  almost  certain  it  was  an 
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error.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  maple 
sugar  more  or  less  all  my  life,  aud  never  saw 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  holes  through 
cakes  of  sugar  are  caused  by  syrup  leaching 
out.  The  worms  that  friend  Moore  found  had 
got  Into  the  sugar  by  accidpnt.  The  following, 
from  our  U.  S.  Entomolo^iiit,  corroborates  what 
I  have  said: 

United  States  Department  of  Aoricultube, 
Division  of  Entomoloov, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Insect  which  you  send  with  your 
letter  of  Oct.  31,  and  which  was  sent  to  you  by  Mr. 
Herman  F.  Moore,  of  e203  State  Street,  Chicago,  III., 
is  one  of  the  common  urain-worms  known  as  Plodia 
inierpunctella.  This  Insect  is  ordinarily  found  in 
farinaceous  material,  and  Its  occurrence  in  maple 
sugar  was  probably  accidental.  It  was  probably 
crawling  away  from  Its  original  food  to  find  some 
good  place  in  which  to  spin  its  ot)coon. 

Nov.  3.  L.  O.  Howard, 

Entomoloaist. 


ON  THE  WHEEL. 

My  first  wheel,  as  you  perhaps  remember,  was 
a  Columbia.  My  second  was  a  Columbia;  my 
third  was  a  Victor  fiver;  the  next  was  a  Victor 
racer;  then  a  Rambler.  The  one  I  have  been 
riding  for  the  past  season  Is  a  Remington  racer 
weighing  19  pounds.  When  my  weight  was 
down  to  110  or  115. 1  found  that  an  18  or  20  lb. 
wheel  did  very  well;  but  since  I  have  regained 
my  health,  and  now  weigh  from  132  to  135, 1 
find  a  little  heavier  weight  advisable.  While  I 
can  still  ride  the  light  wheels,  I  do  not  like  to 
risk  going  down  one  hill  and  up  another,  espe- 
cially where  the  ground  Is  a  little  rough  at  the 
bottom,  as  I  would  do  with  a  heavier  wheel. 
Another  thing  that  has  Induced  me  to  make 
a  change  was  that  I  have  felt  rather  anxious  to 
test  one  of  the  latest  make  of  the  Columbia, 
made  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  The 
result  Is,  that  now  1  am  riding  a  25-lb.  Colum- 
bia; and  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
easiest-running  wheel  I  have  ever  got  hold  of. 
The  gear  Is  70*;  and  for  climbing  hills  I  be- 
lieve I  do  not  want  any  higher  gear.  With 
this  I  can  go  up  or  down  any  hill  that  one  is 
likely  to  find  on  a  decent  wagon-load. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  having 
rare  enjoyment  in  riding  before  some  of  our 
October  gales.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
week  we  have  had  a  pretty  severe  wind  from 
the  south;  and  as  there  were  several  places  I 
wanted  to  visit  a  few  miles  north  of  here,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  wind.  Without  very  much 
effort  one  can  easily  keep  up  with  a  pretty 
heavy  blow.  The  result  Is,  you  scarcely  feel  any 
wind  at  all;  and  for  the  most  part  you  are  In 
almost  a  dead  calm;  and  it  seems  funny  to  see 
the  trees  bending  at  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
hear  the  wind  whistle  while  you  do  not  feel  It 
at  all.  Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  here  I 
passed  the  old  farm  where  I  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  early  years.  The  old  orchard 
where  I  helped  to  plant  the  trees  attracted  me 
especially.  Great  quantities  of  apples  have 
been  going  to  waste  in  this  orchard.  The  own- 
er says  he  has  been  buying  pigs  all  the  while 

•I  should  mention,  also,  that  this  wheel  is  made 
with  an  elgrht- toot  bed  rear  sprocket;  and  I  believe 
the  general  decision  is  that  such  a  sprocket  has 
much  less  strain,  and  consequently  is  easier,  than 
the  smaller  seven-toothed  sprocket. 


In  the  effort  to  get  enough  to  eat  op  the  froft; 
but  the  apples  are  still  ahead  of  the  pigs.  Over 
on  the  east  side  of  the  orchard  were  two  trees 
that  I  think  father  and  I  purchased  as  fall 
pippins.  Some  of  the  fruit  this  season  weighed 
IH  lbs.  each.  You  see  an  apple  could  be  siloed 
up  like  a  watermelon,  and  it  would  do  very 
well  for  a  whole  family.  I  believe  thau  as  a 
rule,  these  monstrosities  are  considered  coarse; 
but  I  did  not  find  them  so  at  all  after  my  short 
wheel  ride.  As  I  had  a  ride  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  before  me,  I  ventured  on  eating  two 
pretty  large-sized  pippins,  and  it  tumel  out 
just  as  I  felt  sure  It  would— they  did  not  dis- 
turb my  digestion  at  all.  How  I  did  enjoy  that 
ride  that  afternoon,  op  hill  and  down,  through 
Beebetown  and  Strongsville!  I  remember  of 
thinking  about  the  middle  of  the  trip  that  the 
greatest  event  in  the  way  of  giving  health  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  poeple  of  this  age  was, 
without  question,  the  advent  of  the  wheel. 
Has  any  prominent  doctor— in  fact,  have  all  of 
the  doctors— contributed  so  much  to  the  cause 
of  health  as  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of 
the  modern  wheel  ?  I  leave  vou  to  answer  the 
question.  I  am  sure  nothing  in  the  whole 
round  of  amusements  and  recreations  has  come 
anywhere  near  giving  mankind  so  much  real 
solid  wholesome  enjoyment  as  wheelriding. 
There  may  be  some  evils  connected  with  it.  as 
with  almost  every  other  form  of  recreation;  but 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  few  and  small  comparMl 
with  their  advantages.  It  takes  the  patient 
Into  the  open  air.  It  stimulates  him  to  nae  his 
muscles.  It  wakes  him  up  and  stirs  him  up. 
It  gets  him  out  of  ruts  (sometimes  into  them,  of 
course)  and  out  of  stagnation;  it  Is  conducive 
to  kindly  feelings  toward  all  humanity:  It 
prompts  the  rider  to  "  think  no  evil,"  but  to  get 
out  or  and  above  little  spites  and  prejudices. 
It  helps  him  to  have  faith,  and  to  believe  that 
he  Is  In  real  truth  created  In  God's  own  Image. 
Long  live  the  veteran  establishments  that  have 
given  these  beautiful  wheels  to  suffering  hu- 
manity! If  I  am  correct,  the  Pope  Mfg.  C^.  are 
not  only  pioneers  In  this  missionary  work,  but 
they  have  been  from  the  start  one  of  the  largest 
concerns.  If  not  the  largest,  In  the  worid;  and 
somehow  or  other  I  feel  sure  that  their  product 
Is  equal  to  any  thing  made  anvwhere. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Strongsville  I  visited  what 
Is  called  the  great  pumplng-statlon.  This  in- 
stitution, with  massive,  beautiful  modern 
machinery,  pumps  oil  from  almost  all  of  the 

great  oil-fields  in  Ohio.  This  oil  Is  stored  in  a 
uge  tank  having  a  capacity  of  38,000  barrels. 
From  this  tank  It  is  pusbed  through  pipes  bv 
means  of  powerful  pumps  to  ail  the  principal 
oil-refineries,  no  matter  where  they  are  located. 
Instead  of  hauling  the  oil  from  place  to  place 
on  the  cars  they  simply  punop  It  through  great 
pipes  laid  under  ground.  When  ask^  If  they 
permitted  visitors  to  look  about  the  premises, 
the  clerk  replied  In  a  very  good-natnred 
manner  that  I  could  go  anywhere  and  ask 
all  the  questions  I  pleased  provided  I  did 
not  use  tobacco  and  would  not  be  9crcUching 
rmUches  so  as  to  endanger  their  property.  Now, 
he  did  not  know,  as  the  readers  of  GrjEANiHos 
do,  that  I  could  be  quite  safely  trusted  so  far  as 
that  part  of  it  was  concerned. 

In  order  to  save  fuel  they  condense  all  the 
steam  made  by  their  great  engines.  This  stfvtm 
is  condensed  by  a  stream  of  cold  water.  The 
water  soon  becomes  quite  hot  In  performing  its 
office,  and  It  is  therefore  pump^  Into  a  sort  of 
race  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  water  ia 
this  race  runs  around  the  margin  of  a  pond  that 
covers  perhaps  an  acre  of  ground.  After  It  has 
had  time  to  cool  off  In  the  open  air  it  is  takes 
Into  the  works,  once  more  to  go  over  its  office  of 
condensing  exhaust  steam. 
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Toward  sundown  I  turned  my  wheel  up  to 
the  neat  little  home  of  Mr.  Mohn,  who  has 
charge  of  the  branch  experiment  station  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  at  Strongsville.  They  had  Just 
finished  digging  their  field  for  testing  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  potatoes,  and  we  had  quite 
an  interesting  time  In  comparing  notes.  Friend 
Mohn  has  been  improving  these  beautiful  Octo- 
ber days  in  having  their  ground  thoroughly 
underdrained.  The  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  have  complained  several  times  that  our 
experiment  stations  confined  their  experiments 
too  much  to  the  best  kind  of  Ohio  soil.  Said 
the  farmers:  ""  We  want  you  young  professors 
to  try  your  hand  on  some  of  the  poorest  clav 
soils  of  Ohio;  for  inasmuch  as  we  can  not  all 
have  the  best  soil,  or  even  tolerable,  we  should 
like  to  know  how  to  manage  farms  on  poor 
land." 

l^YIend  Mohn  has  been  trying  to  answer  this 
question  the  past  season,  for  his  farm  was 
selected  as  being  some  of  the  poorest  soil  nat- 
urally, to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  has 
decided  that  even  the  poorest  ground  should  be 
underdrained.  In  fact,  this  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  success  in  farming.  The  past  wet 
season  has  put  a  most  positive  emphasis  on  this 
point 

CAN  WB  AFFORD  TO   BUY  CHEMICAL   MANUBBS 
AT  PRESENT  PRICES? 

The  decision  is,  if  I  am  correct,  this  past  sea- 
son, as  it  has  been  before,  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  chemical  fertilizers  where  crops  are  to  be 
sold  at  the  ordinary  market  prices.  If  you  are 
growing  choice  potatoes  f^  seed,  or  choice 
grains  for  the  same  purpose,  it  may  pay.  But 
even  then  stable  manure,  where  it  can  be  had 
at  any  thing  like  the  usual  prices,  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  the  chemicals. 

UNDESDBAININe  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  same  machine  that  I  saw  at  Wooster,  O. 
(9«^  page  751, 1893),  has  been  in  use  at  Strongs- 
ville  at  the  experiment  station.  They  have 
this  fall  been  digging  ditches  and  laying  tile 
and  filling  the  ditches  for  the  small  sum  of  15 
cents  a  rod;  and  friend  Mohn  says  they  can  do 
it  ever  so  much  better  than  it  can  possibly  be 
done  by  hand,  and  I  think  he  is  risht  about  it. 
Just  try  it  and  see,  friends,  whether  vou  can 
make  a  good  ditch  30  inches  deep,  and  lay  the 
tiles  and  fill  it  up,  for  15  cts.  a  rod.  If  you  can 
not,  several  farmers  had  better  club  U^ether 
and  get  a  ditching-machine  to  come  and  do 
the  work  for  them.* 

Well,  It  was  almost  sundown,  because  I  had 
viitited  long,  and  the  wind  would  be  right  in 
my  teeth  going  home.  I  had  hoped  it  might 
abate  enough  so  as  not  to  be  much  of  a  hin- 
drance on  my  return;  but  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
Inclined  to  abate  a  whit  Now,  although  I  had 
come  14  miles  from  home  almost  without  effort, 
or  without  conscious  effort,  I  knew  I  should 
have  a  tremendous  pull  to  get  home  again  with 
that  wind,  even  by  bedtime.  Half  a  mile  away 
was  a  railway  station,  and  a  train  was  due  In 
the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  so  I 
very  wisely  took  the  train  back  home.  By  the 
way,  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  some  bor- 
rowing of  trouble  on  the  part  of  our  railway 
companies  because  the  wheel,  as  they  take  it. 
threatened  to  be  a  competitor  In  methods  of 
travel.  Mv  Impression  Is.  however,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  railways  will  have  more  business 
because  of  wheels.  They  may  have  to  work 
cheaper.  In  fact,  the  electric  railways  are 
already  opening  the  way  for  lower  rates  of 
travel;  but  in  the  end  all  of  these  things  are 
going  to  work  together  for  good.    Why,  dear 

*Tbe  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  these 
ditchers  is  J.  B.  Hill,  Bowling  Green,  Wood  Ck).,  O. 


friends,  we  have  a  scripture  text  to  prove  it 
It  does  not  exactly  mention  wheels  ana  trolley 
cars,  but  it  says,  **  All  things  shall  work  togeth 
er  for  good  to  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

HOME-MADE  HAND -MADE  BUSHEL  BASKETS. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  I  was  standing  in 
front  of  our  store,  a  farmer  who  was  passing 
asked.  '*  What  do  you  sell  those  bushel  baskets 
for?"  I  told  him  they  were 20  or  25  cts.,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  But  one  of  the  boys 
corrected  me  by  saying  that  there  was  a  basket 
we  sold  for  only  15  cts. 

^  "  What!  an  oak -stave  basket  for  only  15  cts.? 
are  vou  not  mistaken,  Frank?  " 
V.  '*  No;  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Root, 
for  they.sell  two  of  them  for  a  quarter." 

*'Two  for  a  quarter!  Why,  where  in  the 
world  did  our  folks  buy  them  so  they  could  be 
sold  at  that  price  ?  " 

After  selling  the  man  a  basket  I  interviewed 
Charley,  who  has  charge  of  the  counter-store 
and  he  said  there  was  a  basket* maker  over  In 
Weymouth,  five  miles  distant,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  have  something  to  do  during  these 
dull  times  that  he  was  aciuallv  making  a  good 
stout  serviceable  oak  basket,  like  the  one  In  my 
hand,  so  that  we  could  retail  them  as  I  have 
said.  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  was  having  a  pleasant  chat 
with  the  ba:»ket-maker.  He  is  a  stone-cutter 
by  trade;  but  business  being  dull,  and  being 
anxious  to  pay  his  rent,  send  his  children  to 
school,  etc.,  ne  had  figured  the  thing  down  to 
these  exceedingly  low  prices  rather  than  do 
nothinff.  His  shop  was  a  little  room  perhaps 
15  X  20  feet.  In  an  upper  part  of  his  little  home. 
I  am  golnff  to  trv  to  tell  the  readers  of  Gleak- 
INGS  bow  he  makes  baskets.  Let  me  give  you 
a  picture  of  the  basket  first. 


Not  very  many  tools  are  needed.  What  he 
has  are,  I  believe,  all  home-made,  or  made  with 
the  help  of  the  blacksmith  near  by.  First  we 
want  a  form  for  the  basket  so  as  to  have  It 
hold  an  exact  bushel.  This  form  Is  made  of 
wood  covered  with  heavy  bands  of  Iron  where- 
ever  nails  are  driven.  These  heavy  Iron  hoops 
are  to  clinch  the  points  of  the  nails  as  they 
strike  them.  The  form  stands  up  about  three 
feet  above  the  fioor.  In  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  form  Is  just  the  shape  of  a  bushel  basket 
bottom  up.  In  the  center,  where  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  comes,  a  steel  rod  runs  up  two  or 
three  Inches.  A  thread  Is  cut  on  the  rod,  and  a 
steel  burr  runs  up  and  down  on  It.  The  first 
thing  Is  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
This  Is  composed  of  two  wooden  wheels 9  Inches 
across  and  ^  thick.  He  makes  them  of  ^-Inch 
basswood  which  be  sets  at  our  factory.  Color- 
ed and  knotty  boards  will  answer  for  baskets 
as  well  as  any.    The  two  wooden  wheels  are 
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nailed  together  so  as  to  have  the  grain  cross,  to 
prevent  splitting.  But  before  the  wheels  are 
thus  nailed,  the  basket  splints  must  be  put  in 
place.  These  wheels  have  a  half- inch  hole 
*  through  the  center.  This  hole  permits  them  to 
slip  over  the  steel  rod  or  standard  that  sticks 
up  out  of  the  form.  Theu  the  nut  or  burr  is 
screwed  down  so  as  to  huld  them  at  just  such  a 
distance  apart,  while  the  ends  of  the  splints 
forming  the  basket  are  pushed  between  the 
board  wheels. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  however,  we  must 
provide  ourselves  with  splints.  These  splints 
are  made  of  red  oak.  1  notice  by  the  basket 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  that  the  splints  are 
about  3  inches  wide— may  be  a  little  lets.  The 
thickness  of  each  stave  is  only  a  plump  ^  inch. 
In  each  basket  there  are  about  30  staves,  and 
these  staves  must  be  gotten  out  some  wav  with- 
out much  expense.  My  good  friend  Koberts 
goes  to  the  woods  and  cuts  down  a  suitable 
large  red -oak  tree.  With  a  crosscut  saw  he 
cuts  it  up  into  lengths  of  about  3' feet;  and 
after  he  gets  home  these  lengths  are  once  more 
cut  in  two,  making  18- inch  olocks  for  staves. 
These  blocks  are  then  split  up  with  a  frow 
(such  as  people  used  for  making  shingles  years 
ago),  so  that  we  shall  have  planks  split  out* 
about  3  inches  thick,  the  width  of  the  staves, 
said  pieces  of  plank  being  18  inches  long. 

Now,  the  staves  of  our  basket  must  be  taper- 
ing; in  fact,  each  one  must  be  tapered  pretty 
nearly  to  a  point  where  it  comes  t>etween  the 
wheels  that  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket; 
therefore  these  3-inch  planks  must  be  tapered 
so  as  to  look  like  a  very  wide  wooden  wedge. 
He  tapers  them  with  a  drawknife.  similar  to 
what  coopers  use.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  to  do  this  tapering  by  hand;  but  he  says 
he  can  taper  a  good  many  while  he  would  be 
carryinff  a  load  to  some  wood-working  factory 
to  have  it  done  by  appropriate  machinery. 

After  he  has  got  out  a  lot  of  these  huge 
wooden  wedges  they  are  deposited  in  his  wife's 
wash-boiler,  and  boiled  on  the  cook-stove. 
They  require  boiling  about  an  hour  to  make 
the  wood  soft  enough  so  he  can  shave  it  up  into 
staves.  After  boiling,  the  wedge-shaped  block 
is  screwed  into  a  vise,  and  then  he  takes  a 
home-made  drawknife  or  splitting-gauge  set  so 
as  to  take  off  a  shaving  a  little  more  than  ^ 
inch  thick.  With  his  stout  muscular  arms  our 
friend  will  slice  off  staves  or  big  shavings,  you 
might  call  them,  about  as  fast  as  one  can  uick 
them  up.  It  made  me  think  of  the  cooper  shav 
ings  we  schoolboys  used  to  carry  home  from 
the  cooper-shop  across  the  road  from  the  school- 
house,  in  olden  time.  Now,  although  these 
looked  like  the  old-fashioned  cooper  shavings, 
they  are  all  of  an  exact  size,  length,  and  thick- 
ness. From  their  shape  they  made  me  think 
of  great  big  cucumber  seeds. 

You  will  remember  we  left  the  wheel  stand- 
ing on  the  form  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Now  our  friend  picks  up  the  big  cucumber 
seeds  and  sticks  them  point  first  in  between  the 
two  wooden  wheels  forming  the  bottom.  When 
he  gets  clear  around  we  find  it  takes  just  15  to 
reach;  then  he  slides  in  15  more  on  top  of  the 
first  lot  so  as  to  break  joints.  The  whole  thing 
now  looks  like  a  mammoth  ox-eye  daisy  with 
its  white  petals  sticking  out  like  the  rays  of  a 
star  from  a  white  basswood  wheel.  The  nut 
on  that  central  steel  rod  is  now  pressed  down  so 
as  to  hold  every  thing  solid.  A  big  washer  is 
placed  under  the  nut  so  that  said  nut  shall  not 
sink  into  the  soft  basswood. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nail  the  bottom  fast  to 
the  splints.  The  right  sort  of  wire  nails  are 
driven  down  througn  the  staves,  and  clinched 
against  the  heavy  iron  form  underneath  the 


bottom.  If  the  oak  were  dry  and  seasoned^lt 
might  be  hard  to  get  the  nails  through;  but 
you  remember  they  have  just  been  steamed, 
and  the  action  of  the  dampnet!>s  In  the  wood  on 
the  nails  soon  rusts  them  so  tight  and  solid  they 
can  never  budge.  This  wooden  bottom  holds 
the  splints  up  from  the  floor  so  that  ihey  do  not 
get  worn  through  by  sliding  the  basket  around. 

After  the  bottom  is  nailed  fast,  a  big  stout 
hoop  like  ihat  used  by  coopers  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  projecting  staves  and  crowded  down.  This 
makes  our  big  star  into  the  form  of  a  basket.  In 
a  twinkling.  A  hoop  made  something  like  an 
ordinary  barrel  hoop  is  now  placed  on  the 
staves  about  half  way  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  nailed  to  every  stave. 
A  similar  but  lighter  hoop  is  placed  inside,  and 
the  nails  go  through  both  hoops  and  the  staves 
between  them.  In  the  same  way  a  pair  of 
heavier  hoops  are  put  around  the  top  edge  of 
the  staves,  one  hoop  inside  and  one  outride. 
When  these  are  done  the  basket  is  all  finished 
except  the  handles.  These  are  made  of  steam- 
ed oak  or  other  suitable  wood,  t)eing  notched  in 
with  a  sharp  kniie  where  they  strike  the  upper 
hoop,  and  are  then  stapled  fast  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  basket,  with  appropriate  iron 
staples.  These  staples  are  driven  through  and 
clinched. 

The  basket  is  now  ready  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  farmer,  for  corn,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crops.  It  is  pretty  close  business  making  such 
a  basket,  and  furnishing  material,  so  that  it 
can  be  retailed  for  12K  cents,  is  it  not,  friends? 
Friend  Roberts  told  me  he  used  to  get  $3.50  a 
dozen  for  these  baskets.  They  were  then  re- 
tailed for  25  cts.  apiece,  For  several  years  the 
price  has  been  gradually  coming  down.  Yon 
see  he  is  obliged  to  compete  with  inferior  work 
—the  gift  baskets  that  are  not  expected  to  much 
more  than  hang  together  until  you  get  home 
with  your  produce.  He  not  only  works  all  day, 
but  he  saws  out  the  wheels  for  the  bottoms  eve- 
nings, by  lamplight,  makes  the  handles,  and 
does  other  nl^litwork. 

The  hoops  are  'made  by  taking  a  log  to  the 
sawmill,  and  having  it  sawed  into  3-inch 
planks.  Then  with  a  buzz-saw  they  rip  off 
strips  from  this  plank,  about  fV  Inch  thick,  or 
less.  The  logs  are  cut  of  such  length  as  to 
make  an  even  number  of  hoops,  without  waste; 
then  friend  Roberts  splits  up  the  long  thin 
lath  with  a  splitting  gange,  so  as  to  make 
different- width  pieces.  The  lower  hoop  is  A 
Inch  wide,  the  upper  one  a  plump  inch.: 

Now,  friends,  here  is  a  valuable  object- lesson 
In  the  little  story  I  have  been  telling  yon. 
Rather  than  be  out  of  work  and  do  nothing  at 
all,  our  good  friend  has  decided  to  work  tnns 
cheaply;  in  fact,  he  told  me  the  only  outlet  for 
him  to  pay  his  rent  and  educate  his  children, 
keeping  them  decently  clothed,  was  to  make 
baskets  at  this  low  price.  Are  you  doing  as 
much  in  your  own  home  and  neighborhood  to 
help  things  along?  You  see  he  is  not  only 
helping  himself,  but  he  is  giving  the  farmers, 
who  are  obliged  to  sell  their  crops  so  cheaply, 
a  good  serviceable  oak  basket  at  a  price  corres- 
pondingly low  compared  with  what  they  get 
for  the  stuff  they  sell.  Sometimes  ft  seems 
hard,  I  know,  to  be  obliged  to  work  hard  and 
get  only  small  pay  at  that;  but  when  we  come 
right  down  to  business,  and  decide  to  make  the 
best  of  every  thing  just  as  we  find  ft  in  this 
world  of  ours,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a  good 
deal  to  be  thankful  for  after  all. 

After  visiting  the  basket- maker  I  made  a 
call  on  Mr.  Job  Green,  the  Medina  Co.  nursery- 
man. When  I  came  near  the  place  I  lodged 
the  family  were  busy  cleaning  honse,  for  the 
louncres.  easy-chairs,  and  other  furnitare  stood 
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out  on  tne  lawn  in-front  of  the  dooryard.  Un- 
der the  circa mstances  I  excused  myself  from 
going  In;  and  after  looking  over  the  thrifty 
ybung  fruit-trees  and  discussing  fruit  and  kin- 
dred industries.  I  prepared  to  go  on— stopping 
long  enough,  of  course,  to  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  lounges  and  sample  some  of  the  apples  we 
had  been  talking  about.  Mrs.  Green  soon  came 
out  with  a  very  pretty  grandchild  in  her  arms; 
and  just  as  I  started  to  go  away  she  informed 
me  that  they  had  decided  to  clean  house,  even 
if  it  was  election  day,  because  they  would  be 


young  giants  in  stature,  they  are  nice-looking 
bovs,  and  good  ones. 

As  I  sprang  from  my  wheel  my  eyes  were  de- 
lighted with  a  group  of  the  prettiest  cold- 
frames  filled  with  plants  that  ft  was  ever  my 
fortune  to  behold.  It  is  only  once  in  a  great 
while  that  I  see  any  thing  in  the  way  of  plant- 
flrrowing  that  just  meets  my  ideal.  We  had  it 
here  to  a  dot.  There  was  no  new  invention 
about  it  particularly;  but  it  was  a  well-made 
cold-frame  on  principles  which  most  of  us  know 
all  about. 


▲  COLD-FBAMEiFOR  WINTBRtNG  OVRB  CABBAGE,  CAULlFLOWuiK,   LEITUGE,  ETC. 


I^retty  sure  of  having  no  visitors.  This  was 
aaid  just  as  I  started  ofif.  By  the  way,  let  me 
remark  that  other  people  have  found  out  what 
a  beautiful  fruit  that  sloe  olum  Is  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  about.  Friend  Green  said 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  they  budded  quite  a  lot 
of  them,  but  there  was  not  very  much  call  for 
them,  and  their  stock  ran  down.  This  year, 
however,  there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  it. 
They  are  not  only  almost  the  handsomest  fruit 
that  one  can  have  in  his  dooryard,  but  they  are 
luscious  to  eat  raw— that  is,  where  one  loves 
the  taste  of  the  wild  plums  as  I  do;  and  there 
is  no  nicer  plum  in  the  world  for  sauce  and 
canning.  lean  not  find  that  any  nurseiyman 
advertises  them;  but  friend  Green  promises  to 
procure  some  for  me,  if  they  can  be  had.  One 
reason  why  I  always  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  nur- 
sery id  that  our  veteran  friend  not  only  loves 
fruit  and  fruit-trees,  but  he  loves,  more  than 
all.  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 
1  had  planned  to  visit  the  Atwood  celery- 
farm;  but  as  the  wind  was  blowing  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  my  home,  and  ft  was  near 
Bight,  I  decided  to  go  home  on  the  cars.  When 
I  reached  Fairlawn  station  it  was  just  an  hour 
till  train-  time.  The  celery  •  farm  was  two  miles 
and  a  half  away.  Counting  a  mile  for  every 
five  minutes  on  the  wheel,  and  five  minutes 
more  for  little  hindrances,  my  visit  to  the 
celery -ground  could  not  occupy  more  than  25 
minutes.  I  sprang  on  to  my  wheel,  and  was 
just  making  things  fly,  having  covered  about 
half  the  distance,  when  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  cluster  of  glass-covered  frames,  and  then 
another  long  frame  newly  made  covered  with 
beautiful  white  and  glistening  glass  sashes. 
The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  made  them 
glisten.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  because  I  was 
somewhat  acquainted  in  that  vicinity.  Said  I 
to  myself,  **  Why,  how  does  it  come  that  some- 
body is  enterprising  enough  to  invest  in  sashes 
and  gardening  implements  at  just  this  time 
when  every  thing  is  so  low,  and  so  many  people 
are  lamenting  about  the  ''  hard  times "  (see 
page  833)?  Instead  of  going  ahead  I  turned  my 
wheel  abruptly  and  rode  up  the  lane,  where  an 
exceedingly  tall  slim  young  man  was  watering 
plants  with  a  hose  and  sprinkler.  I  then  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Miller,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  as  a 
progressive  market  gardener.  Friend  M.  is 
getUng  piretty  well  along  in  years,  and  he  has 
turned  over  the  gardeninff  business  to  his  stal- 
wart bovs.    Now,  even  if  his  three  boys  are 


The  picture  above  shows  just  about  how  the 
frame  or  pit  was  made,  except  that  the  sashes 
were  more  nearly  level.  In  fact,  the  ridge- 
pole was  not  more  than  10  or  12  inches  above 
the  outside:  and  there  was,  of  course,  no  gable 
end  to  speak  of.  The  special  feature  of  these 
cold-frames  —  there  were  four  of  them  —  was 
that  the  whole  outside  was  made  of  good  hard 
brick  laid  in  cement.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
where  the  plants  stood  was  about  a  foot  below 
the  level  of  the  ground;  and  the  earth  thrown 
out  was  banked  up  around  perhaps  another 
foot  above  the  surface.  This  made  the  wails  2 
feet  deep— that  is,  it  was  about  2  feet  from  the 
eaves  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  the 
plants  stood. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  many  times  been  dis- 
gusted with  wooden  stakes  and  wooden  plank 
for  cold-frames  and  plant-beds.  With  the 
heavy  watering  that  is  necessary  to  get  the 
best  results  from  plants,  in  connection  with  the 
high  temperature  needed  to  have  them  grow 
well,  any  kind  of  wood  will  soon  rot  and  become 
unsightly,  and  be  ffiving  way.  This  brick  and 
cement  would  last,  I  suppose,  a  lifetime.  Then 
there  is  another  advantage  that  I  have  been 
thinking  of  for  some  years  past— a  sunken  bed 
is  much  better  for  plants  than  one  level  with 
the  ground,  or  raised  up  above  the  ground- 
level.  It  is  better  in  the  summer  when  the 
plants  are  likely  to  dry  up  and  be  scorched  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun;  and  it  is  ever  so 
much  better  in  winter  time,  because  it  is  a  far 
easier  matter  to  give  ample  protection  from 
frost— especially  around  the  outside  edges  of 
the  bed.  providing  always  that  you  haveper- 
fect  drainage.  The  Miller  brothers  have  their 
sashes  to  slide  on  the  rafters;  and  when  they 
are  pulled  back,  the  lower  end  of  the  sash  rests 
on  a  bar  of  wood  fastened  to  stakes  just  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  make 
it  a  rule  to  uncover  their  cold-frame  cabbage- 
plants  whenever  the  weather  is  above  the 
ireezlng-poiDt.  When  every  thing  is  frozen  up 
solid,  the  sashes  are  kept  closed  and  not  dis- 
turbed at  all.  With  the  neat  well-fitting  and 
perfectly  tight  sashes  and  rafters,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  were  rare  to  find  the  surface 
of  the  ground  frozen  where  these  cabbage- 
plants  stand.  When  I  saw  them,  each  plant 
nad  leaves  about  as  large  as  a  fifty -cent  piece. 
The  leaves  were  dark  green,  clean  and  thrifty. 
The  plants  were  put  in  by  a  spacing-board 
such  as  we  use,  at  exact  distances,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  miss  or  break  in  the  whole  four 
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frames.  The  cold-frame  in  the  picture  is  cov- 
ered by  28  sashes.  This  would  make  a  bed  in- 
side about  11  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long.  Those 
used  by  the  Miller  brothers  are  perhaps  a  little 
wider  because  the  sash  is  laid  down  so  much 
flatter;  and  the  length  of  each  frame  was  per- 
haps 20  feet.  The  four  frames  together  hold 
about  28,000  cabbage-plants.    Said  1 : 

"Why,  friend  Miller,  i»  it  possible  that  you 
people  make  use  in  your  own  market-garden  of 
all  these  plants?'' 

**  Pretty  nearly  all  of  them,  Mr.  Root." 

*'And  you  are  fully  satistied,  then,  that  cold- 
frame  cabbage-plants  are  enough  better  than 
those  grown  under  glass  in  the  spring,  to  pay 
for  all  this  expense  of  beds  and  sashes  over 
winter,  are  you?" 

"Yes,  we  are  fully  satisBed  Our  very  early 
cabbage  grown  from  cold-frame  plants  always 
bring  us  good  prices.  A  little  later,  when  prices 
go  down,  there  is  not  much  money  in  it." 

I  did  not  wonder  so  much  when  I  realized 
that,  with  these  extra  nice  beds,  they  would 
have  a  lot  of  cabbage- plants  that  are  far  ahead 
of  those  ordinarily  found.     Me  said  further: 

"Oh!  if  folks  insist  on  having  them,  we  let 
them  go  at  10  cents  per  dozen;  but  we  do  not 
care  to  let  them  go  any  cheaper,  for  they  are 
worth  that  to  us." 

Please  note  here  one  feature  of  the  cold-frame 
I  have  described.  The  glass  in  the  sashes  is  2 
or  2K  feet  above  the  plants.  This  gives  a  bet- 
ter protection  from  frost,  and  it  Is  all  risrht  for 
cold-frame  cabbage- plants,  because  we  do  not 
want  them  to  grow,  but  Just  to  stand  still 
through  the  winter. 

Great  quantities  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce- 
plants  are  wintered  over  in  the  same  way;  but 
for  the  lettuce-plants  a  much  cheaper  bed  with 
board  sides  answers.  In  fact,  the  great  long 
bed  that  I  saw  from  my  wheel  had  nothing  but 
12-inch  barn-boards  for  the  sides.  The  bed  was 
125  feet  long,  if  I  am  correct,  and  it  was  built 
very  much  like  the  one  shown  in  the  cut.  I 
was  surprised  again  that  they  should  invest  so 
heavily  in  lettuce-plants,  but  was  informed 
that  they  were  entirely  for  their  own  use,  and 
that  the  demand  for  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  had  never  yet 
had  enough  good  plants.  In  connection  with 
all  these  cold-frames  thev  have  a  small  green- 
house warmed  by  flues.  A  windmill  pumps  the 
water,  and  stores  it  in  a  little  tank  adjoining 
the  greenhouse. 

I  wanted  to  stay  longer,  but  it  was  only  15 
minntep  to  train-time,  and  I  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  dppot:  but  where  one  is  really 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  information,  how 
much  he  can  learn  In  Just  25  minutes — that  Is, 
when  he  gets  among  progressive  people!  Now, 
friends,  how  many  of  you  would  think  you 
could  afford  a  cold-frame  walled  round  with 
hard  bricks  and  cement?  And  the  question 
comes  in  here:  How  long  do  you  expect  to  con- 
tinue in  the  gardening  business?  Are  you 
going  to  switch  off  and  try  something  else  as 
soon  as  there  sre  great  crops  and  every  thing  is 
down  low  ?  If  so,  you  can  not  afford  to  build  a 
cold  frame  like  the  one  1  have  described  to  you. 
Gardeners  have  had  a  hard  time  getting  any 
thins  like  cost  for  a  great  part  of  their  stuff  in 
our  locality  this  past  season;  but  these  boys 
are  pushing  ahead,  making  nice  and  perfect 
arrangements  for  their  work.  Just  as  if  they 
knew  nothing  about  hard  times  at  all,  and  they 
will  s^irely  get  their  reward.  This  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  getting  tired  of  your  own  legiti- 
mate business,  Is,  in  mv  opinion,  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  successful  bee-keeping,  successful 
gardening,  or  successful  farming,  that  meets  us 
as  a  people.  It  is  worse  than  drouth  and  flood, 
grasshoppers,    blight,  or    even   a   scarcity   of 


money.  The  man  who  keeps  right  on  Id  his 
own  line  of  business  year  after  year,  keeping 
posted  in  regard  to  all  improvements  and  short 
cuts,  is  he  who  is  going  to  win. 

Just  now,  this  6th  day  of  November,  people 
are  wanting  Grand  Rapids  lettuce.  In  fact, 
one  lady  begged  us  \.o  let  her  have  some  leaves 
from  some  stalks  that  had  gone  to  seed,  for  we 
had  not  a  plant  large  enough  to  cut.  Celery  is 
also  bringing  good  prices,  as  it  has  been  doing 
for  years  past.  Hubbard  squashes  are  becom- 
ing scarce,  and  the  market  price  is  running  op. 
Now,  shake  off  this  lethargy.  Go  to  work  dar- 
ing these  bright  cool  days;  fix  up  your  green- 
houses and  cold-frames,  and  make  things  per- 
manent and  substantial.  It  does  not  pay  to 
invest  time  and  money  in  a  crop,  and  then  lose 
it  by  some  unusually  severe  storm  and  freeze. 
Just  because  your  greenhouse  and  frames  were 
so  rickety  your  stuff  did  not  have  adequate 
protection.  I  told  you  last  season  about  pot- 
ting building-paper  over  the  board  sides  of  oor 
cold-frames,  and  covering  the  paper  with  com- 
mon shingles,  letting  the  shingles  run  up  and 
down.  Beds  thus  fixed  have  suffered  but  very 
little  from  severe  freezes,  especially  from  hav- 
ing the  plants  killed  around  next  to  the  outside 
of  the  bed. 


Special  Notices  in  the  Line  of  Qardeflins^,  etc 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


The  flrovernment  bulletin  alluded  to  on  pa^e  888w 
"  Household  Insects."  can  be  had  by  sending  10  ct& 
for  Bulletin  No.  4.  New  Series,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agrloulture,  Division  of  Entomology,  Wasbf  nstOB. 

A  BARGAIN. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  tbe  OMo 
Farmer  and  Glean inob  for  only  Sl.60.  The  OMo 
Former  is  well  known  as  one  of  toe  very  best,  laxv- 
est,  and  amono-  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of 
America.  A  20-page,  80-column  paper  every  week 
in  the  year;  employs  the  venr  best  writers  that 
mooeycan  procure;  a  strong,  fearless  defender  at 
the  agricultural  Interests  of  this  country,  and  dema 
in  both  reading  and  advertlslnir  columna  It  helpi 
make  the  farm  pay. 

SKBD  POTATOB8,  NOVEMBBR  L5. 

On  page  808  of  onr  last  issue  1  spoke  of  havlac 
sold  practically  all  of  our  No.  1  Thoroughbred  pota- 
toes. In  arranirlng  some  of  the  details  of  the  sale, 
however,  we  could  not  exactly  agree,  and  so  the 
sale  was  not  made:  therefore  our  Tlioroughbrc^is, 
first  quality,  will  remain  as  in  the  talle  below: 


Namk. 

Varieties  are  In  order  as 
regrards  time  of  matar- 
Infr;  earllewt  first,  next 
earliest  8econd,and  so  on. 
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We  guarantee  against  damage  by  frott  oil  paiatotn 
ordered  and  shipped  during  this  month  of  November. 

THOROUOBBBBD8  FOR  PRBMTDlfS. 

Hemember,  1  lb.  of  Thoroughbreds  will  be  gfyFtm 
for  every  subscription  to  Gl.baninos  provided  yon 
do  not  ask  for  any  other  premium :  and  this  wW 
apply  to  paying  up  old  dues  or  subscribing  for  tlic 
future— tnat  Is,  a  pound  of  Thoroujrhbreds  for  every 
dollar  sent.    But  you  must  pay  9  cts.  for  postage 
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and  packing;  and  to  every  present  subscriber  who 
sends  us  a  dollar  with  a  new  name,  that  is,  for  in- 
troduolng  Gleanings  into  a  new  family  or  oeiffh- 
borhood,  we  will  allow  him  a  peck  of  Thorough- 
breds worth  $1.00,  or  )i  bushel  of  seconds,  worth  11.00. 

OTHER  POTATOES  AS  PKBMIUM8. 

You  can  select  any  other  kind  of  potatoes  from 
the  table,  reckoning  25  cents*  worth  of  potatoes  for 
every  dollar  sent  us  for  Gleanings,  or  60  cents' 
worth  of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  for  a  new 
subscriber,  as  explained  above. 

EABL7  THOROUGHBREDS    FOR   THE    FLORIDA 
FRIENDS. 

We  have  yet  several  barrels  of  Thoroughbreds 
that  were  grown  m  North  Carolina,  reaching  us  in 
July.  These  were  grown  extra  early  In  order  to  be 
planted  for  a  second  crop.  They  are  now  sprouting 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  fear  they  may  not  keep 
well  until  spring.  On  account  of  this  we  offer  them 
at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.00  a  bushel  or  13.50 
a  barreL  Our  firsts,  as  you  will  notice  br  the  table, 
are  f7.00  a  barrel.  It  is  Just  now  time  to  be  planting 
potatoes  for  the  winter  markets  in  Florida.  In 
fact,  we  have  shipped  a  good  many  barrels  to  Flori- 
da for  this  very  purpose  already.  Now,  these 
Thoroughbreds  I  have  mentioned  can  be  utilized  by 
the  Floirida  friends  but  by  nobody  else.  We  have 
secured  a  low  rate  of  transportation  for  any  point 
along  the  Florida  coast,  shipping  by  way  of  New 
York  city.  Now  is  your  time  i r  you  live  so  far  south 
that  the  potatoes  can  be  planc^ed  at  once.  We  have 
had  so  much  experience  in  packing,  that  for  orders 
received  during  this  month  we  will  guarantee 
against  damage  by  frost. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


W 


ANTED.— To  buy  a  car  lot  of  fancy  and  No.  1 
white  oomb  honey,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
B.  Walker,  BvaH,  Mich. 


WANTBD.— To  exchange  the  best  apiary  and  sup- 
ply business  in  New  Mexico;  also  a  86-acre 
fruit  farm,  6-room  house,  and  out  buildings,  near 
affrioultural  college  and  public  school,  rbr  city 
property  in  the  east,  or  offeis. 

McClure  Brothers,  New  Concord,  O 


W 


ANTBD.— To  exchange  200  colonies  of  bees  for 
any  thing  useful  on  plantation. 

Anthony  Off,  Helena,  Ark. 

WANTBD.— To  exchange   thoroughbred  poultry, 
seven    leading  varieties,  for   bee-supplies  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Duff,  Larned,  Kansas. 


W 


ANTBD.— To  exchange  one  Root's  make  section- 
machine  (in  fine  order)  for  band-saw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Rall  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


WANTBD.— To  exchange  all  kinds  of  machinery 
(iron)  for  a  saw-mill,  and  woodworking  ma- 
chinery. W.  8.  Ammon,  Reading,  Pa. 


W 


ANTBD.— The  address  of  any  one  having  ferrets 
or  wild  geese  to  sell. 

Chas.  McClavh,  New  London,  Ohio. 


W 


ANTBD.— To  exchange  Pekin  ducks,  Antwerp 
'    sons,  P.  Rock  fowN,  for  Wilson  bonemill. 
W.  E.  Flower,  Ashbourne,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


W 


ANTBD.— To  exchange  a  pocket  camera  for  bees- 
wax; cost  88.75.      A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O- 


SIX  Varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes,  by  mail  or  freight, 
at  bottom  prices. 

Q.  M.  WHITPORD,  Arlington,  Neb. 

Fob  Sale.— 16  boxes  fine  heartsease   extracted 
honey.    Price  per  lb.,  6c.  Also  U  boxes  last  season's 
honey  at  5c  a  lb.    Boxes  have  two  60-)b.  cans  each, 
ettf  Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  III. 


REGARDING  YELLOWZONES. 

The  hearty  reception  given  by  Gleanings  readers 
to  these  effective  little  tablets  is  surprising,  and 
their  proprietor  takes  real  pleasure  in  referring  to 
it  here.  It  was  farthest  from  my  intention,  when 
bringing  the  remedy  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion, to  ever  place  it  upon  the  market.  1  whh  slm- 
Sly  working  In  the  Interest  of  my  own  patients, 
lut  its  use  m  a  large  variety  of  diseases,  and  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances,  was  almost  invari- 
ably attended  by  the  same  splendid  results:  and 
the  fact  was  forced  upon  me  that  I  bad  a  remedy  of 
unusual  merit.  My  patrons  evidently  formed  the 
same  opinion,  for  repeated  calls  came  for  "some  of 

those  yellow  tablets;  same  as  you  gave when 

he  was  Rick."  Finally  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  advertising  of  Yeflowzones  in  Gleanings;  and 
the  first  medical  advertisement  that  ever  occupied 
space  In  these  columns  appeared  the  Ist  of  last 
March.  From  that  lime  the  Gleanings  familv  have 
made  a  steady  demand  for  the  remedv;  and.  though 
every  box  has  been  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  returned,  uot  one  customer  has  ever  ask- 
ed for  the  return  of  his  money,  or  made  complaint. 
On  the  contrary,  customers  send  repeated  orders, 
and  with  such  klndlv  words  of  praise  and  thankful- 
ness that  it  is  evident  Yellowzones  are  doing  as 
good  work  among  you  all  as  here  in  my  own  field  of 
practice. 

Notice  the  column  of  testimonials,  June  15,  p.  479. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  do  a  big  business. 

Yellowzones  are  advertised  in  no  other  paper. 

My  persona]  attentlbn  is  given  to  every  order. 

You  will  find  them  especially  serviceable  in  all 
fevers,  headache,  colds,  grip,  rheumatijm,  neural- 
gia, el  c.  Particularly  useful  at  this  time  of  year. 
An  honest  efficient  remedy  for  general  household 
use.  I  will  appreciate  your  custom.  Price  26  cts. 
per  box:  6 boxes,  $1.00.  Most  orders  are  for  dollar 
lots.    Glad  to  send  you  a  circular. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  n.  D., 
Detour,      -      Chippewa  Co.,      -      Mich. 


CUT  PRICES. 


5ave  money  by  getting  our  estimate  on  what 
supplies  you  need.  Our  rock-bottom  prices 
and  good  goods  are  bringing  us  a  flood  of 
orders. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

what  those  prices  are.  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Address 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER, 


De«  Moines, 
Iowa. 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  a.  490  Canal  5t.,  Comer  WatU  St..  N.  Y. 

WBOLISALI  H  ri  NT  C  V  UBUAL 

DIALIS8  *  11  Lf iXJC  I  AOVAHOIB 
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MIHTS. 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  OO-lb.  cans,  boxed,  7c  per  lb.  One  00- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    Catalog  free. 

WALTER  5.  POUDBR, 
i6a  IVUsMiclMisetts  Ave..     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


O 


Large  I 
Book  % 
Free!  % 


To  every  new  subscriber  who 
sends  us  f  l.OO  we  will  send  him 
our  Journal,  Gleanings  In  Bee 
Culture,  one  year,  and  the  book 
by  A.  I.  Root,  containing  190 

«age8,  the  size  of  this,  entitled 
/hat  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  while  Doing  It,  postpaid. 
The  regular  price  of  this  work 
is  50  cents.  If  you  prefer,  the 
Journal  may  be  sent  to  a 
friend,  and  you  can  keep  the 
book  for  yourself. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  < 
Digitize(J^i^j,„^0. 
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5mith   Premier  Type-writer. 

Three  New  Models— No8.  2,  3,  and  4. 

^  ^m  M«>.^  YonjEzuninedtThem  ?  L^ 

Many  improvements  heretofore  overlooked  by  other  manufac- 
turers.   DURABILITY  the  first  consideration. 

Address 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


Nov.  15. 

*lnprevemeat   tbe  orier 
of  the  age." 


Competent  Operators 


pel 
lisl: 


furnished. 


348  Superior  St..  Cleveland.  Ohio.    Branch  offices  in  29  prind 
Tel.  339.  pal  cities  of  the  U.  S. 


DOOR  YIRD  HORSES 

A  nfirae  applied  to  such  as  put  on  style  on 
short  drives,  but  soon  "peter  out."  Many  of 
the  three  rod  Rnmples  of  wire  fences  shown 
atthe  fairs,  are  hullton  this  plan.  Thestrong 
spring  works  nicely,  but  wnen  required  to 
regulate  40  or  flO  rods  it  falls.  The  only  "long 
distance**  regulator  is  made  by 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich, 


WIRE  NEniNB 

^    If  m  wast  TBI  BIST.  Mftda  with  thm-ftriBd  itlngt  ^ 

J^  Md  EMvily  fftlnaiied  ATTBB  wMTiac, "  vt  »r«  tht  p«o-  ^ 
pb."   PHMptrroU}   160  maios  M:  ^ 

MI8B.  Will,  la  te.  18  ia.  24  la.  36  la.  48  ia.  60ia.  78ia. 
^    Sia.    Vt.l9     .70  100  186   196   8  60  8.80  396 
lia.    Xo.80  1.46  816  8.86   4  36  6.76  7  86  8.66 
DiMouni  of  6  per  cent  on  6  rolls;  10  jter  cent 

onlOroUs.  Frtiuhi  " ' " 

on  6  or  more  rolls. 

most  points  east  of  the  MissisHppi. 

J  POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Wt  AN  Amcrlot'i  Budquuttn.    Larfftit  Stock,  LowMt 
Mom,  Prompt  Sbipmtati. 

^  WANT  OUR  OATALOQUC? 

2     Xt'i »  protty  iMl  of  80  pagM:  flatly  Ulutntod;  irorth 
K  dolltn  to  otory  pcultiymta.    ▲  8o  ittmp  goti  it. 

^         OEO.  J.  NI88LY.  SALINC,  NIICH. 


prepaid  up  to  40c  per  100  Ws., 
Thh  will  cover  cost  offgt.  to 


yiiiimunmimmmnm. 


in  all  the  many  shows  in 
wliich  it  has  participated, 
there  niQHt   be  Bomething 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
ELIABLE  INCUBATOR 
.  Bit  reiTulatina,  entirely  anto- 
matio.  yon  pat  in  the  eegs.  the  - 
Reliubledoes  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
^  ihiH  and  manythinftfi  of  value  to   • 

•  the  ponltry  nuin  i>.  our  new  book.  8end  lOcts.  forit.  I 


ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UHIOir    COMBIHATION     SAW 

Can  do  tbe  worlc  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools,  in  Ripping,  Cut- 
ting- off,  Miterlng,  Rabbeting, 
Grooving,  Gaining,  Dtidoing, 
Edging-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
.  CaiaioQ  Free.  l-24ei 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  CO.. 
44  Water  St..  Sanaoa  Fa  lis,  N  V 

In  writinflr  to  advertiMrs  please  mention  this  paper. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 


I.  J.  Stringham, 
105  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THROAT 


AND  LUNQ  DISEASES 
1>K.  PKIKO,  Specialist. 
Offices:  1 019,  100  State  St 
CHICAOO.      Hoars  <»  to4 


Received  the  World's  Fair  Medal. 


DOWDEN 

POTATO  DIGGERS 

CUTTERS,  SORTERS,  ETC, 

Warranted  to  do  all  that  we  represent  them  to  da 
JPRJCJS  RBDUCED. 
Write  for  catalog.  Mention  this  paper. 

DOWDEN  MPO.  CO..  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 

In  writing  advertisers,  mention  this    aper. 


I ATCH  Chickens  =r  « VAT [ 
EXCELSIOR  Incctiatiir 

SiMi>.Jr.    Pffft  t .    .'■,•   ■'  .',    ,_  ^1 
^1:11.   II.  hTAIlL 


Read  what  J.  I.  Parkft.  of 
Charlton,  N.  T.,  says-"  We  cm 
with  one  of  your  Ck)ml>ined  Mi- 
ohinea  laat  winter  60  chaff  hivei 
with  7-inch  cap,  100  honW- 
racks,  500  broad  frames,  V» 
honey  boxes,  and  a  great  desi 
of  other  work.    This  winter  we 

y^Y^^^lES  ^^^^  doubled  the  amount  of 
'  C3w*l  bee-hives,  etc,  to  make,  »nd  we 
j^^^^P^^  *?  expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  WW. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will 
Catalofrue  and  Price  JJst  free- 
Address  W.  P.  &  JOHN  BARNES,  646  Ruby  Street. 
Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes*  Foct- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  0. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

LEstablifihed  Id  1873.1 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests. 


Published  Semi-monthly  Djr 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,    -      -    Medina^  Ohio. 


▲.  L  ROOT.  EJUor  of  the  Home  and  Gardenintr  DeparUnentB. 

K.  R.  ROOT,  EJltoc  of  tUe  Apioulfcund  DepartDMata. 

J.  T.  CALVERT.  Btutlaws  llMm«er. 


Ttrtns.  $LOU  per  annum:  two  years,  4(1.80;  three 
jreaiia,  |iSS.50;  tive  years,  9B.75,  in  adoafice:  or  two 
copies  to  oiie  address,  yi.dU;  tUreo  copies,  tfsJk);  live 
copies,  fM.'io.  The  terms  apply  to  the  United  btatos, 
Can;ala.  and  Mc a  too.  i  o  ail  oUier  oou  ntries  48  cents 
per  year  ejca*a  lo.*  postaure. 

Discontinuances.  The  Journal  is  sent  untU  orders 
are  recoivoU  loi*  lus  dUwOutluuaiioe.  vVe  give  notice 
Just  before  tue  subscripuon  expires,  and  further 
noUoe  if  the  first  Is  not  heedea.  Any  subscriber 
whooe  subscription  lias  expired,  wlshiu^  his  Journal 
discontinuc'd,  iviii  pie^ise  drop  usac^ird  atonoe; 
otiierwise  we  sliail  assume  thathe  wisiies  tils  Jour- 
nal continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  Any  one 
who  does  not  like  this  plan  maylmve  his  Journal 
•topped  after  the  time  paid  for,  by  m>^irinfl'  this  re- 
queue when  ordunnif. 

Terms  to  Agents  who  secure  Subscriptions.  Clubs 
to  diilerent  postoffices,  90  cents  each ;  or  to  the  same 
postofflce,  76  cents  eucii,  providing  that  the  names 
secured  are  for  not  less  than  $i.UU  each,  nor  adver- 
tised for  less  than  91.00.  In  olher  words,  a  subscril)- 
er  who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures  subscrip- 
tions in  ills  own  locoUty.  may  retain  26  cents  for 
every  name  taken  for  »Lo0;  bi  at  least  lialf  the 
names  s  j  secured  must  be  ne^  and  cash  must  ac- 
company order. 

Receipts  for  Money.  We  sen  no  receipt  for  sul}- 
■oription  money.  The  chang  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  vou  that  the .  oney  has  been  duly 
received  and  credited.  During  December  and  Jan- 
uary it  Bjmotimes  takes  us  th*"**  --  *  •—  weeks  be- 
fore the  date  is  changed. 

How  to  Send  floney.  Vou  can  send  money  at  our 
risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  money-order,  or  bank 
check  or  draft;  and  where  none  of  these  means  are 
araiUibie,  by  registered  letter.  Money  sent  in  any 
other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange  or 
express  charges  on  money.  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  money-order,  or  indorse  your  check  or  draft, 
if  not  made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Ck).  If  you  neglect  this  it  will  liave  to  be  sent  back 
to  you. 

Our  l^esponsibility .  Althou^  we  do  not  hold  oui^ 
selves  responsible  for  losses  that  may  occur  in  deal 
with  our  advertisers,  we  take  every  precaution  to 
admit  only  responsible  men  in  our  columns. 

Rates  of  Advertising.  These  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 


The  ABC  of  Bee  Culture. 

62  Thousand  Now  Out 

A  cyclopedia  of  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  care  of  the  honey- 
bee. By  A.  I.  Root,  with  hirge  ad- 
ditions by  B.  B.  Root.  This  edition 
has  been  greatly  revised  and  en- 
larged, so  that  it  now  contains  near- 
ly 476  double-column  pages,  octavo 
size,  besides  being  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  over  800  original  engrav- 
ings, many  of  them  full  page. 

Prices:  Neatly  and  strongly  bound  In  cloth,  by 
mall,  $1.25;  by  express  or  freight  with  other  goods, 
$1.10;  or  we  w  11  club  it  with  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  for  $2.00,  postpaid. 

The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Clubbing  List. 

We  will  send  Olianimos  witti— 

The  Americiin  Bee  Journal,  weekly (tLOO)  tLTS 

The  Bee-Keepers'  Review,  montidy (LOO)  LIS 

American  Bee-Keeper,  mouUily {  M)  ttf 

The  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  monthly .(LOO)  LTS 

Progressive  Bee-Keeper,  monthly (  .50)  L40 

The  British  iiee  Journal  weekly <L6Q)  100 

All  of  the  above  Journals 6.00 

American  Agriculturist,  weekly (ILOO)  UJO 

American  Gardening,  weeidy (LOO)  L76 

Prairie  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)  LW 

Rural  New-Yorker,  weeldy (1.00)  L76 

Farm  Journal,  monthly (.6©  LIO 

Agricultural  Epltomist,  monthly (  JBOi  LSO 

Scieutiflc  American,  weekly (3.00)  iTB 

Ohio  Farmer,  weekly (LOO)  L75 

Michigan  Farmer,  wc-ekly (LOO)   L75 

iNatioual  Htockman  A  F>irmer,  weekly (L60)  2M 

Ckjuntry  CKjutleman,  weekly ^.60)  9.W 

Ladies' Home  JoumaL  mou^4iiy (LOO)  h% 

Sunday-School  Times,  weeluy (IW  LIS 

The  Golden  Rule,  weekly (2.0Q)  2.W 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  monthly (LOO)  Li5 

Fanciers' Monthly (LOO)  L15 

Market  Garden  and  Trucker,  monthly (  .SO)  L26 

The  Poultry  World,  monthly (  .60)   L» 

American  Poultry  Journal,  monthly (  .60)   US 

Poultry  Topics,  monthly (  .26)   LIS 

lAlMPve  ratea  include  (M  potUage  in  17.  S.  and  Canada,] 
Hebblewhite  &  Co.,  George  St.,  Sidney,  Kew 
South  Wales,  H.  L.  Jones,  Goodna,  QueensUuid,  and 
T.  L.  (Cambers,  Melbourne,  Austrafla,  will  receive 
subscriptions  for  Glbanocos  at  0  shillings,  postpaid, 
per  annum. 


Honey-Labels 

Our  facilities  for  do- 
ing all  kinds  of  honey- 
label  work  in  one  or 
more  colors  are  the 
best,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheap.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalog 
of  samples,  free  on 
application, 


Circulars  and 
Catalogs  for 
Bee-keepers 

is  another  one  of  our  special- 
ties. Having,  as  we  do,  the 
best  of 

Printiiu^  Facilities, 
SIdlled  WorluBeo, 

and  an  enormously  large  col- 
lection of  cuts  of  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  you  good  woric 
and  cheap.  Send  for  our 
prices  and  samples,  free  on 
application. 


The  A.  I.  Root  t^..  Medina.  Ohio. 
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A  Chinaman  seems  to  be  setting  type  on 
Gi^BANiNGH.  Page  834  he  has  "  wagon- load  *' 
for  '*  wagon -road.*'  Chinaman  make  velly  good 
pi  inter. 

I*M  RATHER  INCUNED  to  favor  llght-weight 
sections,  providing  they're  made  so  light  that 
by  no  possibility  can  a  dishonest  grocer  sell  one 
of  them  for  a  pound. 

You  OBJECTED,  Mr.  Editor,  to  my  trying 
only  one  colony  of  bees  out  of  doors  last  winter. 
This  winter  Vm  trying  ten  packed  the  same 
way.  Will  that  suit  you  better  ?  [That  is  bet- 
ter, doctor.— Ed.] 

My  Funics  (half-bloods)  did  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  reported  at  Lincoln,  for  at  that  time 
Ko.  2  had  a  lot  of  honey  that  I  didn't  know  of. 
I  think  300  lbs.  is  below  the  mark,  besides  abun- 
dance for  winter. 

I  WAS  LATE  getting  some  of  my  lighter  colo- 
nies filled  up  for  winter;  and  after  I  used  up  all 
sealed  combs  of  honey  I  gave  the  rest  sections. 
Extravagant,  perhaps,  but  I  didn't  want  to  risk 
feeding  syrnpin  November. 

Apis  dorsata,  shall  government  Import 
them  ?  Is  asked  In  Ameritxin  Dee  Journal.  Re- 
pliers  are  more  than  three  to  one  against  it. 
Rev.  M.  Mahin  says,  "  If  they  are  capable  of 
domestication  the  people  of  India  would  have 
domesticated  them  long  ago." 

Reading  page  130  makes  one  feel  rather 
sad  to  think  that  by  any  possibility  could  there 
be  any  need  to  advise  thtf  securing  of  a  good 
wife  or  husband.  Something  wrong  when 
young  people  think  they  can't  afford  to  marry. 
They  can't  afford  to  remain  single. 

I've  always  wanted  to  have  our  central 
organization  Include  Canada  as  well  as  United 
States,  although  strangely  enough  some  accus- 
ed me  of  wanting  to  drive  out  Canadians.  But 
if  more  can  be  accomplished  by  having  the  or- 
ganization national  1  give  up.    Just  now  the 


most  important  thing  seems  to  be  to  make  a 
lively  chase  after  adulterators  and  swindlers. 

A  report  in  American  Bee  Journal  sounds 
like  old  times.  L.  R.  Lighton  averaged  120  lbs. 
extracted  honey  from  each  of  his  15  colonies, 
and  sold  at  20  cts.  a  pound.  That  makes  124  per 
colony,  or  $360  for  the  15.  He  keeps  bees  mainly 
for  recreation.  Wonder  what  he'd  report  if  he 
kept  them  for  protlt 

Hon.  R.  L.  Taylor  might  well  take  up  the 
question,  "How  long  from  the  laying  of  the 
egg  to  the  perfect  queen  ?  "  It's  hardly  safe  to 
average  17  with  ISxlays,  for  the  17  was  an  error 
of  35  years  ago  that  I  think  no  one  holds  now. 
The  error  probably  arose  from  considering  the 
work  of  weak  nuclei,  and  the  right  thing,  no 
doubt,  Is  the  development  of  a  queen  normally 
In  a  full  colony. 

Now  I'm  mad.  You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  820, 
that  I  have  no  credit  for  originality  as  to  wood 
splints  In  foundation.  If  you  ever  want  me  to 
speak  to  you  again,  just  change  that  "original- 
ity "to  "priority,"  unless  you  can  show  the 
place  I  copied  from.  But  friend  Averlll  beats 
me  In  getting  the  bees  to  respect  un waxed 
sticks.  [I  beg  pardon.  I  will  change  it  to  "  pri- 
ority '*  In  all  the  journals  I  have  sent  out.  That 
is  easily  done.— Ed.] 

What's  the  good  of  unloading  the  hives 
from  friend  Mendleson's  wagons,  on  p.  817?— 
might  justlet  the  apiary  stand  on  the  wagon 
till  time  to  move  again,  as  photographers  do 
with  their  wagons— not  exactly  a  floating  api- 
ary, but  a  flitting  apiary.  [Yes,  a  wagon  could 
be  arranged  so  as  not  to  make  It  necessary  to 
unload  the  bees  at  all;  but  one  large  enough  to 
take  a  whole  apiary  like  friend  Mendleson's 
would  make  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the 
lower  tier  of  hives  for  putting  in  the  boxes.— 
Ed.] 

R.  Wilkin  writes  he  has  fed  3K  tons  of  sugar 
and  1  ton  of  honey  this  fail  by  pouring  In  at  en- 
trance, and  IlKes  the  plan.  For  each  pound  of 
sugar  he  uses  half  a  pound  of  water.  He  says 
too  hot  or  too  thick  syrup  will  kill  bees.  I  fed 
it  thick.    Likely  mat's  why  it  killed  them.    He 
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pours  syrap  In  through  curved,  flat-ended  fun- 
nel, feeding  500  pounds  in  two  hours,  giving 
each  colony  5  to  15  pounds  each  evening.  [I 
should  hardly  like  to  feed  3K  tons  of  sugar  and 
one  ton  of  honey  on  the  bottom -boards  of  the 
hives  of  an  ordinary  apiary.  Too  many  of 
them,  I  fear,  would  leak,  and  make  this  method 
of  feeding  rather  expensive.— Ed.] 

I  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  design 
In  putting  so  close  together  those  two  items  on 
page  833,  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  if  some 
of  those  who  sigh  for  the  ''good  old  times**  were 
to  spend  just  one  week  in  hot  weather  without 
fly-screens,  as  in  the  ''  good  old  times,**  they'd 
be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  present.  Our  arms 
don't  get  tired  now  keeping  a  fly-brush  going 
all  the  meal -time  to  keep  the  flies  ofP  the  table. 

Pars  APS  it  might  not  be  safe  to  put  15  ounces 
as  the  approximate  weight  of  IH  sections  (paRe 
811).  Next  year  the  weight  may  be  nearer  13, 
and  I  think  some  have  reported  13  as  the  average 
weight,  ri^t  us  see,  doctor:  I  believe  you  said 
you  preferred  1^  sections  because  they  aver- 
aged a  pound;  that  is,  a  crate  of  24  such  sec- 
tions would  have  a  net  weight  of  24  Ibe.  If  this 
is  true,  the  IK-Inch  would  average  very  near 
15  ouDces;  but  is  it  true  that  there  is  so  great  a 
difference  in  different  years?  Let's  have  an 
expression  from  Our  readers.— Ed. J 

What  A  bdsiness— yes,  what  a  science— ad- 
vertising has  become.  I  went  with  friend  York 
to  a  banquet  given  by  an  advertising  tigcncy, 
the  Frank  B.  White  Co.,  to  advertisers  and 
publishers  for  mutual  consultation.  I  was  glad 
to  see  a  grand  supper  could  be  given  without 
wine;  but  A.  1.  Root  wouldn't  have  liked  so 
much  cigar  smoke.  [Yes,  iudecd,  advertising, 
in  this  country  at  least,  has  come  to  be  a  real 
science.  The  advertiser  who  knows  how  and 
wbea  to  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  it  back  again  many  fold.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  conventions  is  to  learn  both  the 
how  and  when,  I  presume  we  as  a  bee-keeping 
firm  spend  thousands  of  dollars  more  in  adver- 
tising than  any  other  concern  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  and  our 
position  as  manufacturers  is  due  largely  to  our 
faith  in  advertising;  advertising  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time.  "  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  "  is 
one  of  the  accepted  mottoes  among  advertisers 
who  get  their  money  back.— Ed.] 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  let's  get  into  a  quar- 
rel through  a  misunderstanding.  On  p.  812  you 
reply  that  you've  seen  queen-cells  right  over 
eggs,  and  you  think  the  colony  had  been  queen- 
less  some  time  before  the  eggs  were  given. 
That  doesn't  conflict  in  the  least  with  my  state- 
ment, **  Unqueen  a  colony  and  the  bees  will 
start  a  queen  from  a  larva,  never  from  an  egg." 
Did  you  ever  know  a  queen  to  be  started  from  an 
egg  on  the  removal  of  a  queen,  assuming  that  the 
removed  queen  left  larvso  and  eggs?    [No,  I 


never  knew  a  queen  to  be  started  from  an  egg 
on  the  removal  of  the  qu^n^  provided  thfre 
were  larvce  as  well  as  eggs  In  the  comb.  Bat 
your  statement,  it  seemed  to  me  (and  does  so 
yet)  is  a  little  strong  when  you  say  that  the 
bees  will  never  start  a  queen  from  an  egg.  The 
sentence  in  question  contains  no  proviso  to  the 
effect  that  there  may  be  larvae  or  eggs.  Some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  rearing  queens,  those 
that  sold  for  a  dollar.  It  sometimes  became 
necessary,  under  pressure  of  orders,  to  remove 
a  queen  after  she  had  laid  a  few  eggs.  Well, 
under  such  circumstances.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  have  seen  the  bees.  In  their  eager  haste,  start 
cells  right  over  the  eggs.  They  Just  could  noit 
wait  for  them  to  hatch  into  larvsB.- Ed  ] 


poisoiroirs  hoket. 

DR.  8TBLL*S  CONCLUSIONS  DISSECTED. 
By  E.  S.  Ancine. 

Anent  the  poison  honey  question  referred  to 
in  the  Oct.  15th  issue,  page  757,  where  you  re- 
produce Dr.  Stell's  article  In  Southland  Queen, 
which  gives  the  usual  symptoms  of  Uur^l  poi- 
soning, out  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  th<  ory 
of  the  secretion  of  poisonous  honey  by  the  lau- 
rel flowers,  I  would  say:  The  leaves  of  moun- 
tain laurel  {Kalmia  laUfoUa)  are  well  known 
to  be  poisonous  to  man,  shpep,  and  some  other 
animals,  but  are  not  poisonous  to  deer,  goats, 
quail,  etc.  Why  this  is  so  I  am  unable  to  state, 
neither  have  1  ever  heard  a  reason  given.  May 
it  not  be  that  laurel  is  poisonous  to  gall-secret- 
ing animals,  while  non  gall-secreting  ones  may 
eat  it  with  impunity?  Deer  have  no  gall-pro- 
ducing glands  in  their  liver.  I  have  never  ex- 
amined a  goat's  liver.  If  Dr.  Stell  had  used 
nux  vomica  instead  of  laurel  leases*,  he  would 
have  had  strychnine  instead  of  laurel  poison- 
ing, and  would  have  pmveo  as  much;  that  Is, 
houey  can  be  poisoned  ;  but  the  secretion  of 
poisonous  honey  is  a  different  thing.  I  think 
his  poisoned  honey  would  have  killed  bees  had 
he  confined  them  to  it. 

Poison  in  the  honey-sac  of  bees  (unless  very 
concentrated)  would  not  affect  them  In  the 
short  time  required  to  load  up,  carry  to,  and 
deposit  in  the  hive,  as  very  little  If  any  absorp- 
tion takes  placf^  through  the  walls  of  their  hon- 
ey sacs.  As  Dr.  Stell  used  a  tincture  of  the 
leaves,  and  not  honey  from  the  laurel  flowers, 
his  experln^ient  proves  nothing  as  to  the  secre- 
tion of  poisonous  honey. 

There  are  hut  two  avenues  open  to  us  to  reach 
a  conclusion  in  this  question;  namely,  analogi- 
cal reasoning  and  i^gffiiiJi  experience.    Analogy 
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will  carry  us  into  the  physiology  (or,  rather, 
botaoologyjf  yoa  will  allow  me  to  coin  a  word) 
of  plant  life.  In  this  line  we  And  various  or- 
gans performing  the  functions  necessary  to 
growth,  maintenance,  and  reproduction  of  plant 
life.  The  absorbing  cells  gather  material  from 
earth  and  air,  and  discharge  it  into  the  fluid 
circulating  In  the  interstices  of  the  plant,  and  is 
carried  by  the  vital  forces  to  every  part  of  the 
plant,  each  organ  selecting  from  thi8  fluid  such 
part  of  it  as  it  can  use  in  fulfilling  its  functions. 
This  fluid  is  apparently  limpid,  yet  in  most 
plants  it  contains  a  minute  portion  of  coloring- 
matter,  probably  dissolved  from  the  plant  tis- 
sues. Some  of  this  color!  ng-material  is  separat- 
ed with  the  honey  in  some  plants,  and  in  others 
is  either  entirely  absent  or  is  not  carried  ofP  by 
the  nectaries;  therefore  we  find  some  red,  pinK, 
purple,  and  other-colored  flowers  furnish  a  wa- 
ter-white honey,  and  some  white  flowers  pro- 
duce an  amber  honey.  This  coloring* matter, 
not  being  volatile,  deepens  as  the  honey  ripens; 
hence  the  various  shades  of  honey.  Sometimes 
these  shades  vary  in  different  years,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  same  year,  in  the  same 
species  of  plants,  depending,  probably,  upon  me- 
teorological conditions.  But  the  colors  of  flow- 
ers are  probably  always  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  cells  in  their  petals,  as^^lsted  by  the  action 
of  light;  hence  nature  produces  variegated  and 
solid-colored  flowers.  Is  it  not  probable  — yea, 
almost  certain— that  the  poison  in  most  poison- 
ous plants  is  produced  by  the  gland-cell8  in  the 
parts  where  found,  these  cells  taking  atom  by 
atom,  and  building  therefrom  poison  molecules 
which  remain  in  the  tissues  where  produced? 
If  this  theory  is  correct,  then  flowers  probably 
never  secrete  poison;  for  to  do  so  they  would 
have  to  possess  poison- producing  glands.  The 
rattler  secretes  poison  only  at  the  ba^e  of  the 
fangs;  but  if  the  poison  In  poisonous  plants  is 
produced  in  their  general  structure,  and  circu- 
lates with  thecirculatingfluid,  then  someof  that 
poison  might  be  separated  with  the  nectar. 
This  I  have  never  verified;  but  the  poisonous 
spores  in  the  poison  oak  are  in  the  juice  of  the 
plant,  both  in  leaves,  bark,  and  wood  ;  never- 
theless, bees  gather  pollen  and  a  reddish  pleas- 
ant healthful  honey  (-onrjetimes  quite  abun- 
dantly) from  the  greenish  flowers  of  that  shrub. 
These  spores  of  the  poison  oak  attack  the  skin 
of  many  people,  causing  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  frequently  extends  to  the  f-ubcu- 
taneoiis  areolar  tissue,  while  other  persons  have 
complete  immunity,  even  though  they  handle 
the  broken  plant  with  abrasions  and  sores  on 
the  hands. 

From  this  observation  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  nectaries  never  separate  the 
poison  of  plants  with  the  honey  they  produce; 
therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  tf.w 
cases  reported  from  the  South,  of  poisoning,  be- 
lieved to  be  from  the  honey  of  the  yellow  jas- 


mine {GeUemium'aempervirena),  were  really 
from  some  other  source  that  had  been  over- 
looked, and  that  the  honey  of  the  jasmine,  both 
white  and  yellow,  is  free  from  poison,  especial- 
ly as  the  poison  of  the  plant  is  found  principal- 
ly in  the  root.  If  honey  is  ever  poisonous  we 
must  reach  that  conclusion,  or,  rather,  demon- 
stration, from  cases  where  all  possible  source  of 
contamination  from  extraneous  sources  is  rigid- 
ly excluded.  If  poison  honey  is  gathered  from 
the  jasmine  or  any  other  plant,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  several  cases  almost  every  year,  in- 
stead of  the  very  few  cases,  especially  as  the 
jasmine  abounds  in  the  S  mth,  and  is  a  great 
bloomer,  and  is  quite  a  regular  yielder  of  honey 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  will  remark  that 
the  odors  of  flowers  are  produced  by  odoriferous 
cells  (or  glands  if  you  prefer  that  term)  situat- 
ed in  the  flowers.  The  hard  maple,  which  fur- 
nish3S  much  saccharine  material  in  the  winter 
and  early-spring  sap,  produces  very  little  hon- 
ey, so  that,  where  sugar  Is  bountiful  In  sap  or 
juice  of  a  plant,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
plants  yield  honey  freely;  but  the  tulip,  which 
has  little  or  no  sugar  in  the  sap,  yields  honey 
bountifully. 

Dove,  Sao  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 

[On  page  820  you  will  find  an  article  support- 
ing your  (Hi^ition,  and  a  footnote  defending 
Dr.  Sicll.  The  missing  link  seems  to  be  that 
the  doiMor  does  not  necf^ssarlly  prove  that 
plant  Juices  have  the  same  charact^^r  as  the 
plant  ?itct*fr.  If  we  lake  Into  consideration 
that  the  nectar  of  the  onion  flower  ha«»  the 
same  general  flavor  as  the  Juices  of  the  onion- 
plant  itjielf.  we  have  an  analogy  that  would 
go  to  show  that  the  nectar  from  a  poisonous 
plant  niitcht  be  and  protiably  would  bn  poison- 
ous, the  same  as  the  juices  of  that  plant;  but, 
as  I  said  in  the  footnote  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  the  p<)i?»on  in  th«  nectar  would 
probably  l)e  much  more  mild.— Ed.J 


THE  KEBBASKA  BEE  AVD  HONET  HOUSE. 


now  TO  KDUCATK  TilK    OKNFRAI.    PUBLIC    RE- 

OARHLNO   TIIK  UKK  AM)   IIONKY  1NI»UHTKY; 

AN  OFPiriAL  TKAPK  MARK   POK  PUKE 

KXTUACTKI)  HONEY,  ETC. 


By  E.  Krelchmer. 

The  foregoing  illusiraiion  gives  some  idea  of 
the  push  and  energy  of  our  Nebraska  brethren 
for  apicultural  Industry,  erected  on  the  State 
Fairgrounds  near  Omaha,  during  the  year  1895. 
It,  no  donbr.  is  the  most  complete  structure  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  bee-sup- 
plies, bees,  and  their  product.  The  building  is 
a  substantial  frame  structure,  measuring,  as 
you  view  the  illustration.  04  feet  from  left  to 
right,  and  50  feet  wide  at  each  end,  while  the 
central  portion  projects  over  six  feet  further  to 
the  front,  and  the  two  doors  are  covered  with  a 
so-called  "lobby,"  surmounted  with  tower- 
shaped  framework,  ornamented  with  balus- 
trades    and    flag-S||^||^dWv*K!^0€niedIately 
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over  the  eD trance,  resting  on  a  neatly  molded 
lintel,  may  be  seen  an  imitation  oCtbe'i old- 
fashioned  German  straw  hive.  The  iron  cov- 
ered roof  has  a  dome-shaped  center,  supplied 
with  swinging  windows,  admitting  central  light 
and  ample  ventilation;  and  over  this  rises  a 
neat  flag-staff,  somewhat  longer  than  the  oth- 
ers, from  which  floats  "Old  Glory." 

The  inside  Is  floored  with  yellow  pine;  the 
»ide  windows  are  large,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
show  ihe  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage— the 
glass  being  stained  or  coated  white  to  check 
the  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Around 
the  sides  are  placed  long  tables  or  shelves  on 
which  to  place  the  exhibits,  with  closet  room 
nnderueath  to  safely  keep  esses,  crates,  boxes, 
etc.;  a  railing,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  said  tables,  prevents  visitors  from  crowd- 
ing each  other  against  the  exhibits;  some  of 
the  honey  and  wax  exhibits  during  the  last  fair 
were  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  crowding 
against  it  might  have  caused  considerable 
damage. 

Seats  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  weary  visitor  may  find  rest,  or 
refresh  himself  at  the  fountain  of  pure  water 
just  outside  of  the  door. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  stands  a  large  glass 
case  for  the  exhibit  of  honey  and  waxwork. 
This  case  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those 
osed  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago, 
in  1893,  for  the  exhibit  of  honey  and  wax.  This 
case,  while  it  permits  the  exhibit  of  honey  and 
wax  In  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  protects  it 
against  dust  and  damage  resulting  from  hand- 
ling by  visitors.  Next  to  this  case  a  space  is 
set  apart  for  the  purpos^e  of  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  manner  of  extracting  honey; 
here  our  city  friends  are  informed  by  lectures 
and  ocular  demonstration  that  extracted  honey 
is  nature's  own  pure  sweet-^clean,  bright,  and 
pure. 

The  central  portion  of  the 'front  side  of  the 
building,  Just  under  the  words  '*Bees  and 
Honey,"  is  fet  apart  as  the  superintendent's 
office,  separately  inclosed,  and  furnished  with 
table,  chairs,  etc..  and  h^^  the  exhibitor  may 
at  any  time,  prior  to  the  opening  day,  make  his 
entries  and  receive  his  en  try -cards,  correctly 
entered  by  a  practical  bee-keeper  familiar  with 
apicultnral  phrases,  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
going  to  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds,  and  then 
stand  in  line  before  the  entry  clerk  In  the  sec- 
retary's office,  awaiting  your  turn  to  make 
your  entries.^ 

While  we  admire  this  magnificent!  building 
wherein  to  exhibit  the  "little  busy  bees"  and 
the  result  of  their  labor,  we  can  not  refrain 
from  mentioning  that  this  building  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  untiring  energy  of  Hon.  E. 
Whit  comb,  for  over  ten  years  the  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  to 
his  able  assistant  Mr.  L.  D.  Stilson,  editor  of 


the  Nebraska  Bee  keeper ,  and  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  the  bee  and  honey  department  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  for  12  years;  and  the  writer 
well  remembers  the  remarks  he  made  when, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  set  some  posts  in  the 
ground  and  nailed  on  some  boards,  for  the  Hret 
separate  shelter  for  the  bee  and  honey  exhibit. 
He  said:  ''We  will  have  something  better.*' 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the 
State  officers,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  Fair 
Association;  his  zeal  for  bee  culture  in  Ne- 
braska, his  indomitable  determination,  border- 
ing on  to  obstinate  tenacity  that  would  not 
take  ''no"  for  an  answer,  has  been  the  founda- 
tion, cornerstone,  and  superstructure  of  this 
building,  to  which  every  Nebraska  bee-keeper 
—yes,  every  lover  of  the  busy  bee— may  point 
with  pride. 

Red  Oak,  Iowa,  Oct.  19. 

[Nov.  1st,  p.  789.  [  stated  in  the  biographical 
sketch  that  the  Hon.  E.  Whitcomb  was  a  man 
of  Influence,  and  that  he  had  a  wav  nf  asking, 
and  receiving  what  he  asked  for.  No  doubt 
the  credit  for  this  magnificent  bee  and  honey 
building— probably  the  largest  and  Hne^ii  of 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world— is  due 
to  the  inuumitable  zeal  of  E.  Whitcomb.  An- 
other bee  keeper  who  has  no  small  influence  in 
the  State  is  Mr.  L.  D.  Stilson,  the  editor  of  the 
Ncbraskd  Dee-keeper.  Unvinff  introduced  to 
you  In  our  Nov.  1st  Issue  Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  now 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Stilson. 


L.  D.  STILSON. 

Nebraska  is  fortunate  in  having  two  such  able 
men  as  the  exponents  of  bee  culture— the  one 
the  president  and  the  other  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Beekeeper;*'  Association.  They  have 
long  held  these  positions,  and  I  trust  they  may 
continue  to  hold  them,  for  they  are  certainly 
the  right  men  in  the  risht  place.  The  way 
they  are  building  up  the  industry  in  the  State, 
and  th^  way  they  are  advertising  the  products 
of  the  hive,  is  evidenced  in  part  by  this  mag- 
nificent honey-building.  I  said  Nebraska  bee- 
keepers have  set  a  "terrific  p|ic^Atn  the  man- 
Digitized  byXjO"L. 
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ner  fn  which  they  extended  hospitality  to  the 
bee  keepers  at  the  Lincoln  convention.  They 
have  set  another  pace  for  other  States  to  follow 
in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  honey-buDdlng.  I 
believe  that  we  as  bee-keeper*  scarcely  realize 
the  very  great  importance  of  having  our  inr*us- 
try  properly  shown  up  at  the  State  fairs.— Ed.] 


FOUL  BBOOD. 

THE    APrRARANCB    OF    THE    AFFECTEO     COMB 

AND  TUE  APPKAKAVCK  OF  THE  DISEASE 

IN  TUE  M1CKOSCOPE. 


[A  pamphlet,  *'Foul  Bro^d  and  its  Treat- 
ment," has  recently  be«'n  tsi^ued  from  the  ppn 
of  Thos.  VVm.  Cowan,  editor  of  the  iSriiish  Bee 
JournaU  and  author  of  other  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bees.  This  little  treatis^e  begins  by 
showing  the  Importance  of  the  industry  of  l>ee- 
keeplng,  and  th«  valuable  service  performed  by 
the  beed  in  the  fertilization  of  fruit-bloom.  The 
author  then  draws  attention  to  the  one  great 
pest  of  bees— foul  brood.  After  giving  a  iiistor- 
Ical  retrospect,  and  the  nature  of  iho  disease, 
he  sets  forth  the  life  history,  which  1  copy  in 
full,  as  it  shows  what  loul  brood  is  and  what  it 
looks  like— both  the  appearance  of  the  comb 
having  the  disease,  and  the  disease  gorms 
themselves,  as  viewed  from  the  microscope. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  yet  bren  a 
photograph  of  a  comb  of  foul  brood,  and  1  tLke 
pleasure  in  presenting  one.  copipd  from  ihe 
work  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Cowan  says*- Ed.] 

LIFE   HISTORY   OF  FOUL  BROOD. 

It  will  l>e  necefsarv  Xo  aivn  only  a  brief  outline  of 
the  life  history  ot  UaciUuH  a/rci  toeiiH»»le  us  to  un- 
derstaud  somewhat  of  the  nuiure  of  this  disetise. 


FIG.   1.— FOUL  BROOD  IN  AN  ADVANCED  STAGE. 


B(UiWu»  alvei  is  a  piithogenlc  or  dlseas&prodiiolng 
micro  (ir>i>ii>i>in.  in  forni  (.viindiitnl  or  Kflhhtip'd, 
and  increiisinjr  by  8|'lltilnK  or  tlssiimlli  n.  'J he 
rods  iiirria-'e  in  I»nRih  wlihout  frrowinK  tliicker, 
and  Ht  aceilMin  p«.iiit  dl\l<lo  and  8<  p.ir;  tc  in  tno,  lo 
ajrHiii  inciea.-»».  rti\ide,  and  8t  piiiaii*.  8cn  eiinus.  in 
Builalde  rnairisliin^-  media,  the  ler^-t)  eninK  of  Die 
rod  is  not  xcooujpanit'd  l)y  m  i  aralicii,  l)iif  onlv  l.y 
reiif-med  division  Int»>  lonvci  or  slu  rirr  clialiis  of 
barillup  fi'an.ents.  or  Iri  toiliilx.  Tl  r  ndsaicsilso 
pr«  \'id«  d  wilh  a  tlnjrrllum  at  cno  (nd.  and  are  rn- 
dowed  with  ilie  power  cf  li  ronK.tlon.  Ui  di  r  rer- 
lain  condiiiin**  lacil.i  liave  ilie  |  owor  of  fornnuig 
spores,  iu  which  cabe  a  sptek  a^i pears  at  a  particu- 


lar point  of  the  bacillus,  which  gradually  enlnrges 
and  develops  liit<»  au  oval  liixhiy  refrnclive  b<<ly, 
thicker  but  slioiter  than  tlie  original  n>d.  The 
spore  iiroHS  at  the  expense  of  the  pioUipla&m  nf  the 
cell,  which  in  linie  cit8ap|)eais.  B«*ttii'g  free  the 
spore.  The  latter  format lun  closrs  the  cycle  of  the 
life  history  of  the  bacillus.  The  spores— reprw^nt- 
ing  the  aet-ds— retain  the  i>ower  of  gcrmlnatiii^  into 
bacilli  when  introduced  into  a  suittiblo  nfiuri«>hlng 
medium,  and  at  a  proper  temperature,  even  after 
the  lapee  of  long  periods  of  it  me.  At  frprmlnalloo 
the  spore  flrbt  lot-es  its  brilliancy,  swells  up,  and 
eventually  its  membrane  burets  in  the  middle.  The 
inner  part  of  the  f>pore  then  piojects  through  the 
Offering,  and  grows  to  a  new  rod. 

The  spores  also  possess  the  power  of  endariog 
adverse  intluences  of  various  kinds  vtlthout  iifjury 
to  their  vitality,  so  far  as  germin  tting  is  oonrerneo. 
even  if  siibje<-ted  to  infiuenoes  fatal  to  bacilli  ihf^m- 
8»'lv«  8.  The  latter  are  destroyed  ut  liie  lemperHture 
of  boiling  water,  while  the  spore  ai>p«rentljr  suffers 
no  damawe  at  that  temperature.  Frec^zing  also  kilts 
the  bacilli,  but  not  tlie  spores.  In  ih<^  same  way 
cliemlcal  roairents.  cx)m nletely  destructive  of  the 
bacilli,  do  tot  affeot  the  vitality  of  the  sp>i»rps. 
Carbolic  acid,  plienol,  thymol,  salicylic  add.  naph- 
thol  beta,  perc.liloride of  mercury,  and  many  other 
substances,  even  when  considerat)iy  dliut^.  pre- 
vent liie  growth  of  bacilli,  but  have  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  s|>ore».  The  great  resl>tance  of 
spores  to  high  and  low  tern pc rat u rep,  to  a' ids  and 
other  substances,  is  due  to  their  beingeDc^aed  with- 
in a  thick  d9ublo  membrane. 

There  are  certain  chemi<'al  substances  which 
evaporate  at  the  ordinary  tempemtureof  the  blve. 
and  whose  vupors,  while  not  actually  killing  the 
bacilli,  arrest  their  1ncre:i}'e  «»r  growth.  Among 
such  substances  are  cartxiliuacid.  phenyl  (ur  cr<  o'f  o), 
lysoi,  eucalyptus,  camphor,  naphthalene,  and  sev- 
eral ottiers. 

If  a  healthy  larva  be  taken,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  the  Juice  from  its  txHiy  spread  on  a  glitsis  slide 
be  i-laced  under  tlie  ndcroBcoi»H,  we  shxll  se«  a  num- 
ber of  far-Klobules  and  blood  discs  (Fig.  2).  among 
^hlch  molecules  are  In  constant  motion.  If, «  n  the 
other  Intnd.  a  youi  g  lar- 
va diseased,  but  not  yet 
de  id.  be  i  reat  ed  as  ab:>ve. 
its  Juices  will,  when  sub- 
J»ttcd  to  a  si  mi  hir  exami- 
nation, lie  si-en  toeoiiTMin 
u  irrcat  nimber  of  hc  tive 
rod<i8winiminR  liackwurd 
and  forwaid  among  Ute 
bh K)d - d isi'S  aud  fut  ijciot>- 
ules,  which  latter,  as 
will  be  noticed  «Fijr.  3), 
are  fewer  tlian  those  la 
the  Juices  of  a  lieaithr 
larva.  We  shall  also  flnd. 
a8ihedisea.«>e  makes  rap- 
id progress,  clialns  ^$t 
bacilli— the  lepiothrlx 
form  —  bccoming^  com- 
mon. In  Finr.  4  we  have 
a  repre>eniatIon  of  a  lat- 
er stJMre  of  ilie  disease 
when  the  larva  is  dead 
and  drcompislngr.  Here 
tira  fat  aud  albuminoids 
will  be  found  disanpeaLr- 
ing.  and  the  ba«.-illi  as- 
suminir  the  spore  condi- 
tion, i  n  Fig.  5  we  see  the 
disease  in  Us  latest  siajre, 
when  the  whole  rotten 
ma>s  h:is  bicome  ottTee- 
colored,  or  h  <s  dried  to  a 
scale.  Blood  discs,  fair 
globule^  and  molecular 
movements  liave  dlssppeuied,  only  a  few  lacilli 
are  sten,  and  at  last,  as  the  nourishing  material 
become*;  exiiausled.  <»uly  F^porcs  n  main. 

It  will  now  he  understood  that,  owlnfr  lo  thegrest 
rchi^tance  of  the  epoies.  chemical  sulistanccs  have 
no  cUect  at  all  i.p  in  them  unless  Mdmlnistcred 
under  mjcIi  condiucus  as  would  destroy  the  bees. 
Vrt  m  this  it  will  be  seen  how  ^reat  is  the  diffirnlty 
in  curing  loul  i)iood  unless  the  disease  is  attacked 
in  iLs  (  ally  sta^r*!* 

It  I  as  prtA  1ou»ily  been  stated  that  adult  bees  are 
sometimes  attacked  i  y  the  dbea-e.  M  o  |trf)\e  Uiis, 
IL  is  (  nly  le^ee^aly  to  tike  a^<aklj  bie  on  il»e 
point  of  death,  and  cxaniine^wlmt^ienjains  of  its 
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fluids  under  the  microscope,  when  a  large  number 
of  active  buciill  will  be  fouud.  Such  bees  leave  the 
hire  t*»  die,  whereas  the  infected  lurvsB  remain  la 
the  cells,  unless  dlsinfeotunis  to  arrest  deoompoei- 
tdon  are  usod,  lu  whicu  case  ihe  bees  remove  tbem 
from  the  hives. 

METHOD  or  TRVATM1CNT. 

The  superlorlly  of  the  modern  frame  hive  over 
the  straw  skep  Is  here  sirikingly  appan^nt.  The 
latter  was  as  a  sealed  book  to  its  owner,  who  hsd  no 
DaeanAofdeteetinir  the  presence  of  (oul  brood  ex- 
cept by  outward  slgrns.  and  these,  as  Hlready  uointed 
out,  aie  only  manifested  when  the  disease  is  in 'its 


na.  2.— HEALTHY  JUIOES.        riO.  8.— CARIiTiSTAOE.    ] 


color,  we  at  once  detect  the  first  symptoms  of  foul 
brood.  The  further  progress  of  the  dlbOube  can,  at 
this  btage,  btf  arietitt:d  oy  feeding  the  bees  with 
syrup,  to  which  thne  grams  of  nai^hthol  beta  are 
liudea  to  every  pouud  oC  sufjar  Ubed.  This  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  nursts-Oees  lu  pri  paring  food  for  the 
larvsB.  We  oau  further  at»sisi.  the  bees  by  putting 
napUihalene  or  eucalyptus  iu  the  hive.  Tiie  bees 
then  usually  temove  ihu  dead  larvee. 

Apart,  howevir,  Irom  experieuced  bee-keepers  or 
trained  experts,  very  lew  are  fortunate  enough  to 
detect  the  disease  at  such  an  early  stage,  or  to 
etftot  a  cure  so  easily,  and  it  beoonjes  advisable  to 
describe  the  method  of  procedure  iu  ordinary  cases 
— that  is,  wlien  the  ooiubs  have  irregular  patches  of 
brood,  Willi  sunken  and  perforated  cappiugs  to  the 
cells  (Fig.  1;  Containing  the  coffee-colored  mass  in- 
side. 

If  the  colony  be  weak,  destruction  of  bees,  oombs, 
frames,  and  guilts,  together  with  thorough  dUin- 
feciiou  of  hives.  Is  by  lar  the  best  couise  to  pursue. 
We  thus  destroy  the  spoies.  and  so  remove  ihe 
source  of  infection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ctilony 
be  still  strong,  the  bees  may  be  prenerved  by  adoptr 
lug  the  (olio wing  method:  Au  artificial  swarm  is 
made  of  the  bees,  which  are  tiien  placed  in  a  straw 
skepand  led  on  syrup  medicated  with  napliihol  beta. 
The  frames,  combs,  and  quilts  are  then  burned. 
The  hive  is  disinfected  by  being  either  steamtd,  or 
scrubbid  with  boiling  water  and  soap,  and  then 
painted  over  with  a  solutluu  of  carbolic  acid  (one 
part  of  Calvert's  Mo.  5c*arbolio  acid  to  two  parts  of 
water),  and  when  tlie  smell  has  disappeared  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  The  bees  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  bkep  for  forty-eight  hours,  by  which  time  the 
honey  tiiey  may  have  taken  with  them,  and  which 
might  contain  bpon  s,  will  iiave  been  consumed,  and 
the  diseased  bees  will  have  died  olf.  They  are  then 
shaken  from  the  skep  into  a  clean  frame  Mve  fur- 
nished wiih  six  frames,  fitted  with  full  sheets  of 
comb  foundation,  and  ate  fed  with  medicated  syrup 
for  a  few  days  longer.  The  skep  used  as  th«  ir  tern- 
porary  home  should  be  burned.  All  such  work 
should  be  done  in  the  evening,  when  the  bees  have 
ceased  flying  for  the  day,  to  ayold  chance  of  robbing. 

[A  careful  reading  of  the  method  of  treat- 
ment as  above  will  make  it  very  apparent  why 
we,  in  our  large  experience  with  foul  brood, 
could  not  effect  ^permanent  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease by  the  application  of  disinfectants  in  the 
form  of  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  the 
like.  While  we  could  kill  the  bacilli  theip- 
selves  with  the  antiseptics  we  had  no  effect  on 
the  spores,  which  would  hatch  later,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  give  rise  to  the  disease  again. 
We  found  It  ab^soluleiy  necessary  to  burn  the 
combs,  frames,  and  sometimes  the  hives,  when 
it  was  not  practicable  to  immerse  them  in  boil- 
ing water. 

Mr.  Cowan's  statements,  based  on  his  Investi- 
gation with  one  of  the  best  microscopes,  agree 
exactly  with  oar  quite  extensive  experience 
with  foul  brood  some  years  ago. 

The  starvation  plan,  in  connection  with 
burning  the  combs  and  frames,  and  boiling  the 
hivei^,  has  worked  best— altogether  the  best— in 
treating  foul  brood.  It  never  re-appeared  after 
such  treatment,  though  It  did  in  all  the  cases 
where  the  hives  were  not  boiled,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  theory  or  fact  of  the  spores.- Ed.] 


no.  4.— LATER  STAGE. 


no.  6.— LAST  STAGE. 


last  and  most  virulent  stage,  at  which  time  any 
treatment  short  of  total  destruction  is  eritirely 
hopeless.  The  owner  of  a  movable- frame  hive,  on 
the  contrary,  can.  by  the  facilities  it  alTords  for  ex- 
amining the  comb4,  at  once  detect  the  disease  in 
its  earUest  stages, and  adopt  measures  for  arresting 
its  progress  or  for  stamping  it  out  altogether.  (Jn- 
fortunately  the  dlsaase  is  seldom  noticed  on  its 
first  appearance;  but  it  has  neatly  always  to  be 
dealt  with  when  more  or  fewer  spores  are  already 
In  the  hive. 

If,  on  examining  combs  to  all  appearance  heal  thy, 
with  brood  compact  and  larvne  bright  and  plump, 
we  find  here  and  there  a  cell  with  young  larvee 
moving  uneasily,  or  extended  horizontally  instead 
of  being  curled  up,  and  changing  to  a  pale  yellow 


0BITICI8M  OH  THB  COKSTITnTIOir. 

HOW  TH08.  6.  NfliWMAN  REGARDS  THE  MATTER. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  North 
American  Dee-keepers^  ^«8oc(atlon:— Having 
received  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  **  United  States  Bee-keepers*  Union," 
kindly  sent  me  for  criticism  by  the  genial  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  with  the  request  to  have 
it  submitted  to  the  National  Bee-keepers*  Union 
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at  the  next  election,  I  have  carefuily  weighed 
each  of  its  provisions,  and  will  in  all  kindness 
and  candor  point  out  some  of  Its  incongruities, 
as  well  as  lack  of  consistency  and  completeness. 

If  there  is  a  »uccessfui  "amalgamation,**  the 
new  organization  should  have  a  constitution 
as  near  perfection  as  possible;  and  as  1  have 
been  requested  to  criticise  it,  I  do  so  cheerfully, 
and,  with  the  best  of  intention,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Sec.  2  of  Art.  III.  and  Sec.  2  of  Art.  IV.  are 
inappropriate  in  a  constitution.  They  pre- 
scribe who  shall  be  officers  and  members  in  the 
event  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
by  the  two  societies  if  amalgamated,  and  are 
clearly  '*outof  order**  in  the  constitution— ihe 
document  to  be  thus  submitted.  They  might 
have  been  (subsequent "  resolutions,**  providing 
for  eilgencies,  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  both  societies. 

Article  V.  creates  an  "  Executive  Commit- 
tee,'* but  nowhere  are  the  duties  and  powers  of 
that  committee  defined.  Should  the  Executive 
Committee  attempt  to  do  any  thing,  it  must 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  a  conflict  of  authority 
would  ensue,  which  might  disrupt  the  organi- 
zation and  destroy  its  usefulness. 

If  the  Board  of  Directors  be  not  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  what  is  that  Board  created 
for?  What  are  its  duties?  And,  vice  versa,  it 
may  be  demanded— If  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  not  to  *' direct'*  the 
business  of  the  organization— what  are  they  to 
do?    What  are  their  duties? 

When  it  is  sought  to  obtain  an  incorporation 
uhder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  one 
State,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  the  only  executive  authority  recog- 
nized by  the  law,  and  the  only  body  that  can 
be  elected  by  the  members;  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  even  to  elect  the  of- 
ficers of  the  organization;  that  all  business  done 
by  any  other  person  is  illegal  and  useless;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  is  the 
only  legal  *' Executive  Committee*'— the  only 
power  to  make  or  execute  the  laws  made  for 
the  government  of  the  organization.  If  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organization 
sought  to  be  incorporated  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  they  will  be  ordered  changed  by 
the  State  officers.  That  will  cause  serious  de- 
lay, for,  as  the  convention  adopted  the  consti- 
tution, after  considering  it  section  by  section 
(as  the  Secretary  informs  me  by  letter),  the 
committee  was  discharged  and  can  have  no 
further  power  to  change  or  modify  any  thing; 
their  duties  are  ended— that  committee.  In  fact, 
no  longer  exists.  ^ 

Again,  in  Sec.  2,  Art.:V.,:  therellsranother 
serious  mistake.  L  The.; postal- cardl.bal]ots;;are 
required  to  be;  returned  to  a  commlttee.'of  two 
members,  appointed  by  the  Executive^  Commit- 


tee, to  "count"  and  "certify  the  result.**  Who- 
ever heard  of  a  se^^rei  ballot  being  sent  on  a 
*'  postal  card  **  ?  and  more  ridiculous  is  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  mailed  to  two  members— uu- 
less  It  is  made  in  duplicate!  Or,  was  it  couiero- 
plated  to  send  some  to  one  memt>er  of  the  com- 
mittee and  some  to  the  oiher  member?  Sup- 
pose those  "  two  members  **  should  reside  at 
different  points— perhaps  some  distance  apart— 
how  about  their  getting  together  to  "count** 
them,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  expense  incurred? 
Or  would  they  be  required  to  pay  their  owd 
expenses  for  the  "honor"  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Executive  Committee?  Manifestly  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  one,  and  should  be  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  to  be  opened  In  the  presence  of 
the  whole  committee,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
secrecy  and  integiity. 

Again,  these  ballots  will  be  accompanied  with 
the  dollar  for  dues,  and  In  many  cases  (if  not 
all)  will  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Manager. 
If  they  are  sealed  as  they  were  last  year,  is  that 
not  the  proper  person  to  receive  them  as  well  as 
the  dues?  for  he  only  can  determine  who  Is 
entitled  to  vote,  by  the  dues  being  paid;  then 
for  him  to  call  the  committee  together  Is  con- 
sistent and  proper.  In  order  to  open,  count,  and 
certify  as  to  who  are  elected. 

Art.  VI.,  Sec.  3,  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union  "shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  cUl 
moneys  left  in  his  hands  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  annua  meeting.'*  Here  is  a  big 
"loop-hole.**  Art.  IX.  sUtes,  "This  Union 
shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,"  etc.  Does  the 
Secretary  pay  the  mileage  and  per  diem  of  the 
officers  or  members,  or  both  ?  If  not,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  definitely  stated. 

Sec.  6  of  Art.  VI.  provides  also  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  "  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
as  it  may  decide  upon."  How  are  their  ex- 
penses to  be  paid?  If  mileage  and  per  diem 
are  to  be  paid  it  should  be  so  stated,  and  the 
rates  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  constitu- 
tion or  By-laws.  If  they  are  to  pay  their  own 
expenses,  that  fact  should  also  be  mentioned 
before  they  are  elected,  for  some  may  object  to 
being  so  taxed.  This  i«  a  broad  country,  and 
such  a  Board  should  be  located  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  it;  and  the  expense  of  such  a 
compulsitory  meeting  would  be  no  mean  item, 
whether  it  came  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union 
or  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  honorary  Board. 
This  is  a  serious  matter;  and  in  enacting  such 
important  legislation,  is  It  not  better  to  "  make 
haste  slowly  **  ? 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  incongm* 
Ities  which  call  for  discussion  and  review.  Sec 
8  of«Art.  VI.  shouldt  be  ^changed  in  verbiage, 
and  made  Sec.  2  of  Art.  III.  And  inAruX 
the  words  "altered  [or  amended*'  occur  twice. 
Amendments  s;are^^|y^jk^8(jalterations.  Why 
such  tautology? 
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Sec.  7,  Art.  VJ.,  needs  a  complete  revision.  If 
there  can  be  collected  no  more  than  the  regular 
annual  due^  without  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  why  talk  about  calling 
for  or  making  ertra  assessments? 

If  expensive  annual  meetings  are  to  be  held, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  limit  to  the  liabili- 
ty of  the  Union  for  their  expenses,  or  it  will  soon 
be  bankrupt.  I  fully  concur  in  Dr.  Mason's  re- 
marks in  Gleanings,  on  p.  670.  when  he  says, 
**  This  country  of  ours  is  too  large  "  to  warrant 
annual  meetings  and  expensive  personal  repre- 
sentation. If  it  is  attempted  to  make  it  repre- 
sentative it  will  fail  unless  the  Union  pays  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates;  and  if  the  Union 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  delegates,  then  it  will 
have  but  little  money  left  (if  any)  to  pay  for  its 
only  legitimate  work— the  defense  of  its  mem- 
bers In  their  legal  rights  when  unlawfully  as- 
sailed by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  malice. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  incongruous  and  incom- 
plete that  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  it  back  to 
the  next  convention  at  Buffalo,  for  revision. 
Before  It  Is  in  proper  shape  to  present  to  the 
''  National  Bee-keepers*  Union ''  it  needs  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  reconstruction  ;  and 
as  the  convention  considered  it  section  by  sec- 
tion, and  then  adopted  It,  no  one  now  can  have 
the  right  to  alteritslanguage  and  requirements. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  Its  advo- 
cates now  to  do  but  to  await  the  action  of  the 
conveniion  next  year;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to— 
Yours  for  every  progressive  step, 

Thomas  G.  Newman, 

General  Manager  Nat.  Bee-keepers'  Union. 

[I  asked  Dr.  Mason,  chairman  of  the  amal- 
gamation committee  appointed  at  Lincoln,  and 
who  in  fact  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  to  reply,  and  here  it  is:— Ed.] 

Friend  Root:— Our  friend  Mr.  Thomas-  Q. 
Newman  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  what  he 
calls  **  Criticism  on  the  Constitution  ;**  and  in 
a  letter  with  which  it  was  inclosed  he  says  he 
has  mailed  copies  ''  to  all  the  bee-papers,  and  a 
lively  discussion  should  be  the  result  if  they 
publish  it."  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  publish 
It,  and  perhaps  a  lively  discussion  of  his  criti- 
cism "  will  be  the  result." 

flis  criticism  is  addressed  "  To  the  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  North  American  Bee-keep- 
ers* Association;"  but  as  there  Is  no  such  asso- 
ciation, I  presume  he  means  the  '*  United 
States  Bee-keepers*  Union;**  and  as  an  officer 
of  the  Union  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  In 
helping  to  making  the  discussion  on  his  **  criti- 
cism'* a  little  bit  *' lively,**  and  try  to  correct 
aomeof  his  misapprehensions. 

After  the  constitution  was  adopted  at  Lin- 
coln, it  became  my  duty,  as  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  B.  K.  U.,  to  notify  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  N.  B.  K.  U.  of  the  action  taken;  and  in  order 
to  hasten  matters  I  asked  the  editor  of  the 
A'nieri4ian  Bee  Journal,  who  was  to  oubllsh  the 


proceedings  at  the  Lincoln  convention,  to  put 
the  constitution  and  the  motion  *'  that  we  re- 
quest the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Bee* 
keepers'  Union  to  put  this  constitution  to  a  vote 
of  the  members  of  that  Union  at  their  next  an- 
nual election,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,*' 
In  type  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send  me  at  once 
enough  proofs  for  each  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
which  he  very  kindly  did. 

I  at  once  sent  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  Mr.  Newman,  and  wrote  him 
in  substance  that "  1  sincerely  hope  the  mea- 
sure will  pass,  and  I  hope  you  will  hurry  the 
matter  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  get  it  In 
the  bee-Journals  so  that  we  can  have  time  to 
discuss  it  before  the  annual  election  In  Janu- 
ary." It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  asked 
him  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  might 
think  best;  but  it  was  not  sent  him  for  the  pv/r- 
pose  of  criticism;  and  as  I  had  before  sent  him 
a  copy  with  a  similar  request,  and  as  In  reply 
he  made  but  one  suggestion,  I  had  no  thought 
of  his  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Advisory 
Board,  and  "refer  it  back  to  the  next  conven- 
tion at  Buffalo;*'  so  In  all  kindness  and  candor, 
and  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  as  with  Mr. 
Newman,  I  will  try  to  point  out  what,  to  me, 
seem  to  be  some  of  the  *MncongruItiea  "  of  his 
'•criticism.*' 

The  constitution  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.,  In  Arts. 
HI.  and  v.,  provides  who  shall  be  members, 
and  what  officers  it  shall  have,  what  their  du- 
ties shall  be,  how  they  shall  be  chosen,  and 
how  long  they  shall  hold  their  position;  but 
It  makes  no  provision  as  to  when  the  officers  . 
are  to  be  chosen.  Now,  If  the  N.  B.  K.  U. 
can  make  such  a  grand  success  with  such 
provisions  In  its  constitution,  what  can  possibly 
be  the  harm  In  putting  similar  but  more  com- 
plete provisions  in  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
R  K.  U.?  and  if  it,  as  Mr.  Newman  says,  shows 
'Mncongrultles  *'  and  lack  of  **  completeness," 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  lack  of  "complete- 
ness *'  of  the  constitution  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U..  In 
the  framing  of  which,  I  believe,  but  don't 
hnow^  he  took  a  leading  part? 

The  aim  In  formulating  the  new  constitution 
was  to  In  no  way  cripple  or  hinder,  but,  rather, 
to  increase  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  Union;  and  Its  constitution  was  studied, 
and  its  provisions  Incorporated  In  the  new 
wherever  It  seemed  advisable,  never  dreaming 
that  the  constitution  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.  was  so 
"  incongruous  *'  and  so  lacking  in  **  consistency 
and  completeness.'* 

He  says  that "  Article  V.  creates  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  but  nowhere  are  the  duties  and 
powers  of  that  committee  defined.**  Well,  well! 
did  you  ever?  I  wonder  if  he  read  the  constitu- 
tion before  writing  his  "criticism.**  If  he  did, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  Sec.  2,  Art.  V., 
very  distinctly  defines  one  of  the  duties  of  that 
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commftU^o.  and  that  half  of  Art.  VIIT.  and  all 
of  Art.  IX.  aro  devoted  to  the  same  subject; 
and  Sees.  1, 2,  and  3  of  Art  VI.  are  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  the  Individual  members 
of  that  committee;  and  In  no  way,  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  singly  or  collectively,  do 
they,  as  Mr.  Newman  nays,  *Mnterfere  with  the 
dutieit  of  the  Board  of  Directors,"  and  no  *'  con- 
flict of  authority  would  ensue." 

He  asks, ''  If  the  Board  of  Directors  be  not 
the  Executive  Committee,"  what  is  the  Board 
created  for?    What  are  its  duties  ?  " 

If  he  will  read  the  last  half  of  Sec.  4,  Art.  VI., 
and  Sees.  6  and  7  of  the  same  article,  all  of  Art. 
VII.  and  the  last  half  of  Art.  VIII.,  he  will  find 
what  the  Board  of  Directors  is  for, and  what  its 
duties  are,  quite  fully  set  forth. 

In  criticl^ing  bee.  3,  Art.  VI.,  he  says,  **  Here 
48  a  big  loop* hole,  because  it  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Union  shall  pay  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Union  aUmoneys  left  in  his  hands 
after  paying  the  expense  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing." It  has  been  customary  for  the  Secretary 
to  pay  the  usual  expenses  of  the  Association  out 
of  the  moneys  he  received  for  membership  fees, 
and  pay  the  remainder  to  the  Treasurer;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  before 
thought  of  there  being  oven  a  smaU  ''loop- 
hole,' to  say  nothing  of  a  big  one. 

If  Mr.  Newman  considers  this  *'a  big  loop- 
hole," how  would  he,  if  he  were  outside  of  the 
position  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  General 
Manager,  (illy  characterize  the  method  of  han- 
dling the  hundreds— yes,  thousands— of  dollars 
of  funds  that  have  been  In  his  hands  as  Trea- 
surer (General  Manager)  without  a  single  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  for  its  safety?  I  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  for  knowing  all  about 
the  past  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the  N.  B. 
K.  U.;  but.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
during  the  years  '86,  *87,  '1)0,  '91,  '93,  '94.  and  '95, 
the  General  Manager  handled  about  fS.SOO  of  the 
funds  of  the  Union,  and  no  one  said  any  thing 
about  a*' loop- hole;'*  and  last  year  there  was 
very  nearly  one  hundred  times  as  much  of  the 
money  of  the  Union  In  the  hands  of  the  General 
Manager  as  was  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  "Those  living  In  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones." 

In  referring  to  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  he  asks,  "  How  are  their  expen.ses  to 
be  paid  ?  If  mileage  and  per  diem  are  to  be 
paid.  It  should  be  so  stated." 

Well,  for  once  I  can  agree  with  his*' criti- 
cism;" and  as  no  such  provision  is  made,  the 
very  natural  Inference  would  be  that  *' mileage 
and  per  diem"  are  not  to  be  paid  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  B. 
K.  U. 

He  speaks  of  a*'  compulsltory  meeting  "  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and ''that  the  expense  of 
such  a  compulsatory  meeting  would  be  no  mean 
item."    The  "compulsltory"  part  is  the  last 


sentence  of  Sec.  6.  of  Art.  VI.  and  Is  no  more 
"comoulsitory"  than  the  provision  in  Art.  I.  of 
the  present  N.  B.  K.  U.,  which  says  that  It 
"shall  meet  annually,'*  etc  Now,  in  the  elev- 
en years  of  its  existence  has  the  Union,  which 
"shall  meet  annually,'*  ever  met?  and  if  It  has, 
who  paid  the  "mileage  and  per  diem"?  Has 
the-H8ecretary  •  Treasurer  -  General  -  Manager, 
been  paying  "  the  mileage  and  per  diem  "? 

In  referring  to  Art.  X.  he  asks,  "  Why  such 
tau tology  ?  "  I  believe  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion quite  readily.  It  is  probable  that  those 
engaged  in  formulating  the  constitution  (among 
whom  were  Prof.  Cook,  Hon.  Eugene  S<>cor, 
Rev.  E.  G.  Abbott.  Hon.  E.  Whitcomb,  R.  F. 
Uoltermann,  J.  T.  Calvert,  L.  D.  Stilson,  Thos. 
G.  Newman,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  A.  I.  Root,  Bro. 
Ben,  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  E.  R.  Root,  F.  A.  Gem- 
mell,  W.  F.  Marks,  Geo.  W.  York,  Hon.  G.  E. 
Hilton,  M.  B.  Holmes,  E.  S.  Lovesy  (Salt  Lake 
City),  H.  F.  Moorf,  E.  Kretchmer,  with  myself 
and  more  than  a  score  of  others,  did  not  repre- 
sent all  of  the  wisdom  there  is  among  bee- 
keepers. Pages  737  and  738  of  the  AmerUxBn 
Dee  Journal  for  Nov.  19. 1896,  might  t>e  inter- 
esting reading  for  friend  Newman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  "  criticism  "  on  Sec  7, 
Art.  VI.,  Is  one  of  fault-flnding  rather  than  ao 
effort  to  aid  in  so  revising  it  as  to  make  it  bet- 
ter. I  see  nothing  in  it  that  would  necessitate 
a  "complete  revision"  of  it,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  so  alter  it  as  to  erase  the  words 
"extra  but"  in  the  sentence  where  it  says, 
"  and  cause  such  extra  but  equal  assessments  to 
be  made,"  etc. 

In  replying  to  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
friend  Newman's  article,  I  will  say  that  the 
constitution  does  not  provide  for  "expensive 
annual  meetings,"  and  I  can't  understand  why 
he  so  frequently  refers  to  matters  that  are  not 
even  hinted  at  in  the  constitution,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  It  be  to  prejudice 
members  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.  against  the  mea- 
sure. Here  is  an  example:  "  If  It  is  attempted 
to  make  it  representative,  it  will  fail."  etc 
Now,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  ref- 
erence in  the  constitution  to  any  such  attempt 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  his  "criticism,"  he  directly  insults 
the  intelligence  of  the  nearly  threescore  bee- 
keepers who  "had  a  hand"  in  preparinff  and 
adopting  the  constitution,  and  shows  his  lack 
of  consideration  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
others  (who  may  be  just  as  able  as  he  to  say 
what  is  the  best  course  to  pursue)  in  assumiog 
that  he  has  a  right  to  "  refer  back  to  the  next 
convention  at  Buffalo  for  revision,"  etc.  Since 
when  has  It  been  the  prerogative  of  the  General 
Manager  "to  refer  back,"  unasked,  a  matter 
that  the  U.  S.  B.  K.  U.  has  requested  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  N.  B.  K.  U.  to  submit  to  a 
vote  of  its  members,  quite  a  number  of  wboo 
are  members  of  both  organizations?  and  since 
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when  and  by  whom  has  ft  been  decided  that 
the  General  Manager  has  the  power  to  say  that 
a  body  of  bee  keiper^—some  of  whom  rank  as 
the  peers  of  any  other  bee-keepers— has  not  the 
right  of  petition?  If  he  has  this  power,  the 
sooner  we  know  ft  the  better;  and  if  be  has  not 
this  pownr.  and  he  fn*>Ist8  on  exercfsfng  ft,  the 
sooner  hfs  successor  Is  chosen  the  better. 

The  closing  sentence  of  his  article  is  the 
«umroingupof  the  whole  matter,  llere  it  is: 
"There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  its  advo- 
cates to  do  but  to  await  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention next  year;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to— 
"  Yours  for  every  progressive  step." 

Shades  of  democracy  I  "  Where  are  we  at  ?  " 
Mr.  E  litor,  wouldn't  that  sentence  look  a  little 
more  complete  if  put  in  italics,  or  even  in  large 
•caps?  ''  Nothing  left  for  its  advocates  to  do  ** 
but  to  wait  till  "next  year  "  !  Well,  I  think 
friend  Newman  will  find  that  its  advocates 
think  there  is  somethfng  for  them  to  do  besides 
waiting,  if  that  is  the  course  he  proposes  to 
take;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  about  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  nominate  the  General 
Manager's  successor  unless  he  at  once  proceeds 
to  pull  in  his  bellicose  horns  and  show  a  liitle 
■con.«:i deration  for  the  wishes  of  others  who  have 
a  right  to  ask  that  they  be  heard. 

I  believe  I  fully  appreciate  the  splendid  work 
and  achievements  of  General  Manager  New- 
tnan  in  pushing  with  all  his  energy,  often  hop- 
ing against  hope,  till  he,  with  the  aid  of  the 
able  Advisory  Board,  has  established  the  Union 
•on  a  firm  foundation,  and  achieved  for  it  vic- 
tory wherever  called  to  battle;  but  notwith- 
standing his  great  achievements,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  now  planted  himself  squarely 
In  the  way  of  any  "progressive  step"  being 
taken;  and  unless  he  "stands  from  under"  he 
will  be  very  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  ask,  "  Where 
am  I  at  ?  "  for  the  wheels  of  progress,  although 
they  inay  be  blocked  for  a  time,  will  finally  roll 
on,  despite  all  obstacles. 

I  know  of  no  one  having  claimed  that  the 
constitution  is  perfect;  but  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  funds  now  In  the  treasury  of  the  N.  B. 
K.  U.,  but  adds  to  the  funds;  and  instead  of  in 
any  way  weakening  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
the  Advisory  Board,  its  aim  is  to  enlarge  its 
field  of  labor  and  add  to  its  efficiency;  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Un- 
ion should  not  take  a  "  progressive  step  "by 
adopting  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  U.  IS. 
B.  K.  U.  at  Lincoln. 

If  the  constitution  Is  so  adopted,  the  officers 
elected  at  the  next  annual  election  of  the  Un- 
ion will  be  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
Union  until  their  successors  are  elected  at  the 
annual  election,  in  Dec,  1896. 

Yours  tfor  the  new  constitution,  and  "every 
progressive  step."  A.  B.  Mason. 

fSee  editorial  comments  elsewhere.— Ed.] 


A  HANDT  UNCAPPiyO-BOX. 

The  accompanying  Illustration  is  our  uncap- 
ping-box  with  a  comb  in  position  to  be  uncap- 
ped. You  will  notice  a  bar  across  the  box, 
through  which  a  pin  is  projecting  upward, 
which  acts  as  a  pivot  when  the  center  of  the 
end-bar  is  placed  upon  it.  One  side  of  the  comb 
is  uncapped,  when  it  is  swung  around  and  the 
other  side  cut  off,  the  cappings  dropping  into 
the  box.  The  inside  consists  of  two  boxes  with 
wire  bottoms,  one  of  which  is  standing  outside. 


The  object  in  having  two  boxes  is  this:  When 
the  box  to  the  Idfi  becomes  filled  with  cappings 
or  pieces  of  comb,  it  is  slipped  to  the  left  and 
allowed  to  drain  while  the  other  is  being  filled; 
when  they  are  both  full  the  one  to  the  left, 
which  the  honey  has  all  drained  out  of,  is 
emptied  in  the  wax -ex  tractor;  the  full  one  is 
then  slipped  to  the  left,  and  allowed  to  drain 
while  the  other  is  being  filled.  The  honey  can 
be  drawn  off  at  any  time  through  the  faucet 
shown  at  the  right.  The  cover,  which  is  now 
folded  back,  is  closed  when  not  in  use,  which 
makes  it  free  from  ants,  robber  bees,  dirt,  etc, 
and  also  furnishes  a  convenient  table  or  work- 
bench. We  have  had  one  of  these  in  use  for 
five  years,  and  would  not  think  of  running  an 
apiary  without  it.       C.  E.  Phenicib  <&  Bros. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

[Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton,  when  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  aescribed  an  uncapping-box  that,  in  out- 
side appeanuico,  must  be  very  much  like  the 
one  above.  The  Internal  arrangement,  howev- 
er. Is  different.  Mr.  Poppleton's,  while  about 
twice  as  long  as  broad.  Is  made  so  as  to  take  his 
frames  crosswise.  The  combs  are  uncapped  on 
a  croj-s  stick,  the  cappings  falling  Into  the  box 
near  the  end.  Jn  the  other  end  the  sliced-off 
comb*)  are  hung,  and  sometimes  the  man  with 
the  knife  will  have  stored  In  the  box  quite  a 
number  of  combs  ahead  of  the  other  man.  who 
is  extracting.  If  there  is  one  person,  he  uncaps 
until  the  box  is  filled  with  combs,  and  then  he  Is 
ready  for  the  extractor.— Ed.] 
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it  ycT^ii'lf  mi^ 
two  es^e^  are 
a  b(!holdlif '.' 
Of.  whlnL  yyl 
\^  \l  yor  sipfr- 
it?" 

Fred  lurned 
sudilenly;  hU 
knees    quak- 
ed, and  he  grasped  the  railing  for  support. 

''Matt  Uogan/*  said  he,  In  an  astonished 
whisper,  then  louder, ''  Matt  Uogan,  and  alive! 
thank  God!'* 

''Ha,  ha!  me  dear  Fred,  yees  be  a  quare 
Janius  to  think  me  a  dead  man  whin  I  am  alive 
from  the  sole  of  me  great  toe  to  the  summit  of 
me  head." 
" But,  Matt,  how  did  you  escape  the  flood?" 
"  An'  it's  the  same  question  I'd  be  af ther  ask- 
In*  yerself." 

"But,  Matt,  that  big  tree-root  knocked  you 
off  the  raft  and  under  the  water,  before  my 
very  eyes." 

'*  An'  sure  I  thought  it  serve^  yees  the  same 
thrick." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Fred;  "that's  where  you  lost 
track  of  me."  And  Fred  told  the  story  of  his 
escape  and  sickness;  "and  you  see  I  am  rather 
shaky  yet;  but  I  tell  you,  Mait,  what  a  load  is 
off  my  mind  to  find  you  alive  and  well! 
Hurrah!" 

"Hist,  there,  now,  Fred,  with  yer  demonstra- 
tions; yees  make  me  blush,  for  this  crowd  will 
think  we're  loaded  with  tangle  foot;  let's  sit 
down  in  some  quiet  corner  ^here  we  can  have 
our  celebration  all  to  ourselves.  Yer  anxious 
to  know  the  manner  of  me  escape;  so,  to  make 
me  sthory  short,  I  will  mintlon  that,  afther 
shweeping  me  off  the  work-binch,  that  ould 
tree-stump  took  another  turn  jist  in  time  to  let 
me  get  aboard.  'Wld  yer  lave,'  said  I,  as  I 
sthraddled  it.  Thin  another  ould  stump  locked 
horns  with  it  so  fasht  that  I  had  a  raft  of  me 
own.  *  Thanks  for  shmall  favors,' said  I, '  an' 
hurrah  for  the  big  ones.'  Me  gondoiy  avoided 
all  side  Isshues,  an'  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  all  day;  an',  Fred,  I  had  no  idaa  the  river 
was  half  so  long;  but,  long  as  it  was  in  the  day 
time,  it  raached  out  to  the  crack  o' doom  at 
night;  an'  I  began  to  faal  loike  sHppin'  off, 
quiet  loike,  into  the  flood.  But,  do  you  belave 
it?    Miss  Alfaretta's  meremalds  began  to  talk 


lo  n\i*.  I  supp^^sff  U  was  all  of  rae  benumbe'ii 
hungry,  and  faUgued  condition ;  but  a  voice 
?Mf  ni*^ii  to  i*ny,  *  Matt  Bogan.  yer  a  fool/  *  That 
may  Iif/ say^  1:  'but»pl<?a&6  4on*t  mintion  It 
outpfdp  ihp  family.'  Artoiher  says,  'Matt 
Hogaii.  do  ynea  love  Biddy  Malooney  ?  *  *  By 
m«  saul  I  dops,'  saysJ  L  *  Do  ye  think  yees  'II  be 
afthftr  gptllng  Diarrlftd  ?' says  anotber.  *  An' 
suft^,  I  wSM,'  say^  I.  *  But/ says  ih^*  m*?remaid» 
*  tli(?rH^s  ooR  cctudltion.'  *An'  what  fa  that?* 
says  I.  "  Hould  fasht  to  the  stomp.'  says  she. 
'An'  what  if  I  don't? '  says  I.  '  Why,  you  fool.' 
says  the  voice,  *  you'll  be  drowned.  Thin  It*9 
yer  Biddy  that  '11  marry  onid  Tim  Ck)DDor.' 
'  Bad  cess  to  yees,  to  the  flood,  an'  to  Tim  Con- 
nor. I  defy  yees  all,*  says  I;  an'  1  tell  yees, 
Fred,  I  kept  me  word,  an'  clung  to  the  raft. 
That  Tim  Connor  Idaa  saved  me  life.  Early 
In  the  morning  I  was  taken  from  me  raft  more 
dead  than  alive  by  a  rescue- boat,  and  taken  to 
Sacramento.  I  kept  a  saying  'Meremalds, 
meremalds/ so  they  told  me  afterward;  an' if 
it  was  maids  I  wanted,  they  said  I  should  have 
them;  an'  they  put  me  Into  the  ould  maids' 
hospital.  To  make  me  sthory  short,  I  had  a 
long  run  of  faver.  an'  you  see  I  am  shaky  yet; 
but  the  seein'  of  yees  puts  new  life  Into  me;" 
and  the  two  shook  hands  again.  "  I  see,  Fred, 
fur  all  the  bad  luck  yees  had,  yees  still  Inter- 
ested In  baas." 

"  Yes;  but.  Matt,  that  was  a  discouraging 
blow  to  me.  I  think  I  will  look  up  some  other 
business." 

"  Before  you  do,"  said  Matt,  "  you'd  best  see 
a  man  who  is  in  camp  near  the  hospital.  He 
has  a  baa -ranch  in  the  mountains— but,  by  me 
soul !  there's  the  man  now  lookin'at  that  honey 
exhibit,"  said  Matt,  grasping  Fred  by  the  arm. 

"  Which  man  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

"The  large  man  with  a  slouch  hat  and  long 
grayish  whiskers.  He  is  a  docthor;  come  over 
an'  I  will  introjuce  yees." 

"  Good  afthernoon,  docthor." 

"  Why,  Matt  Hogan!  glad  to  see  you;  what 
has  come  over  you,  Hogan  ?  you  look  much  bet- 
ter than  you  did  yesterday." 

"  I  have  found  a  rimedy  heie  to-day,  docthor, 
that  puts  new  life  into  me.  Dr.  Hayden,  allow 
me  to  Introjuce  me  friend  Fred  Anderson,  the 
fellow  I  thought  was  drowned  along  with  his 
honey." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  meet  you.    Mr.  Hogan  has  given  me 

a  history  of  your  converslonfof  a  bee-cave  Into 
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something  Dseful,  and,  later,  of  the  loss  of  all 
by  the  flood." 

**  Yes,  Matt  was  my  best  helper,  and  I  under- 
stand from  hfm  that  you  are  also  Interested  fn 
bees." 

**  I  am  a  little  interested,"  said  Dr.  Hayden. 
Call  at  our  camp  this  evening,  where  we  can 
have  a  little  bee-keepers'  convention  all  to 
ourselves.  Mr.  Hogan  will  show  you  our  camp. 
I  will  therefore  bid  you  adieu  until  evening." 

"That  is  what  I  call  a  flne-appearing  man," 
said  Fred;  "verily,  like  all  bee-keepers;  but  he 
seems  to  wish  privacy  in  respect  to  his  business. 
Bee-keepers,  as  a  general  thing,  wish  to  give 
their  little  knowledge  to  all  the  world,  and  to 
make  as  many  more  bee-keepers  as  possible." 

"  Yes."  said  Matt,  *'  there*s  Fred  Anderson 
setting  up  one  Hogan  and  one  Buell  in  the 
business." 

**  That  is  even  so,  Matt;  but  this  man  seems 
to  be  an  exception.  I  shall  enjoy  a  talk  with 
him." 

Fred  and  Matt  were  prompt  In  their  appear- 
ance at  the  camp,  and  Fred  found  a  curious 
assortment  of  Indians  and  Indian  ponies. 

Dr.  Hayden's  greeting  was  cordial,  explain- 
ing that  It  was  unusual  for  him  to  be  accom- 
panied by  his  dusky  friends;  "but  this  being 
fair  week  I  brought  the  boys  along  to  give  them 
a  glimpse  of  civilization.  But  If  what  I  see 
here  in  Sacramento  is  a  specimen  of  the  civil- 
ization of  my  race,  the  earlier  we  get  back  to 
our  quiet  homes  the  better.  The  tribe  is  not 
addicted  to  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  debauch- 
-ery." 

"That  is  Just  my  opinion,"  said  Fred,  "  and  I 
am  disgusted  with  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
fair." 

"  Me  friends,"  said  Matt,  "yees  have  not  been 
here  long  enough.  The  bad  characters  are 
from  other  pairts.  There's  many  good  people 
here;  and  fur  a  quiet  place  and  Christian  peo- 
ple yees  will  find  it  in  the  ould  maids*  hospital." 

''Matt  is  greatly  taken  with  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  said  the  doctor,  "since  they  nursed 
him  back  Into  health;  but  I  am  thinking  they 
will  not  thank  you  for  calling  them  old  maids. 
Bat  now  about  bees.  You  must  have  had  quite 
an  extended  experience  with  them,  Mr.  An- 
derson." 

For  an  hour  the  conversation  about  bees 
never  flagged.  Fred  hardly  observed  that  the 
doctor  was  getting  to  the  amount  of  his  bee 
knowledge;  but  he  did  observe  that  he  adroitly 
evaded  giving  the  definite  location  of  his 
apiary.  "In  the  mountains,"  he  would  say, 
when  too  closely  pressed;  but  "mountains" 
was  an  indefinite  term,  for  mountains  were 
north,  east,  and  west;  and  anywhere  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  away.  Finally 
the  doctor  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Mr.  Anderson,  I 
suppose  you  were  greatly  disappointed  over  the 
loss  of  your  fine  apiary  and  your  houey— all  the 
labor  of  the  season  ?  " 


"'I  t-eriaifilf  wa-*  and  am,"  replied  Fred; 
"  acd  sinco  I  havn  Ix^i^ji  L«  rt<  In  SaeiramenLoI 
havi>  srriou^ly  iLoughLof  turning  my  attention 
to  eonic  other  busiue'^js/' 

'vl  don't  know  iibout  that,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  know  \i  appears  lo  be  a  cruel  blow;  but  are 
not  lhi»Ho  crushtiiff  adywrsiyes  given  lo  ua  that 
we  may  make  our  siic*;f'ss  ihe  mor^  brilliant?" 

"1  had  not  thought  of  It  lo  that  Ifghi,"  re- 
plied Fr*^d.  ''  My  whole  business  Is  swept  away 
past  r.'covery:  and  If  there  Is  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess ffjr  m<\  the  way  i^e^ms  Lo  be  blocktd  by  the 
lack  of  mi'anti  lo  work  with." 

"  VV<  II,  no^.  k^t  u^  liKiipe  a  little,*' said  the 
doctor.  "  You  are  sober  and  lndui>trlous,  well 
posted  In  bee  culture,  and  need  a  place  where 
yon  can  put  your  tal*^iits  to  good  use.  Listen  to 
this  proposiltion;  Comfl  lo  my  moUDiaIn  home 
and  take  charge  of  my  apiary;  and/'tjald  he, 
laylni;  hijn  baud  npoa  Fred's  knee,  "  )ou  will 
never  regret  It/' 


MATT   TKIJ.S  THE    STOKV* 

"  liiil,  l>r.  ilayd^^n,  yon  hiive  not  told  me 
wher<^  the  apiary  Is  located;  and  should  I  ac- 
cept your  offer  1  should  want  to  know  where  I 
am  goli],!.  That  I*  a  reasooable  request,  I  am 
sure." 

"  It  crrttifnly  1!^/*  re|>lipd  the  doctor;  "  but 
for  picnlhir  reasons,  whjeh  I  can  explain  here- 
after to  your  ^aiisfaetlon,  I  can  not  tell  you 
about  'he  location  white  hi  Sacramento,  1  caUi 
howf'vt^r,  conduct  you  to  the  place;  and  after 
examiuiitloiK  If  tlie  ouilr.ok  In  not  to  your  lik- 
ing, yiitj  I  ;in   n4urn  at  my  ixpense*" 

ThuKijh  Fnd  was  not  really  pattsfied  with 
this  arraiigi-meiii,  his  curio?^ity  and  love  of  ad- 
venture were  excited.  Dr.  llaydeu's  kludly 
maur.i-r  al^o  luompi^d  him  to  accept  the  ofTer, 

Wiiile  considrrtiiK  the  msilter.  FredV  thoughts 
ceniend  upiiu  Alfureita.  Their  lives  had  of 
late  h<  i^M  hound  lojrtther  by  so  many  episodes 
that  he  wa^  fain  to  stay  nea^n^ej^atl  JiJe^est  of 
his  life.     Hut   he   r?MSe^  ^i^tWoVerMLVa  few 
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months'  absence  would  enable  him  the  more 
clearly  to  realize  the  condition  of  his  own  mind, 
and  also  enable  him  upon  his  return  to  detect, 
if  there  was  In  her,  any  real  mental  Improve- 
ment. With  these  thoughts  In  mind  he  decid- 
ed to  cast  his  lot  with  Dr.  Ilayden;  and,  turn- 
ing to  him,  he  said, ''  I  would  accept  your  offer, 
doctor;  but  as  you  leave  to-morrow  afternoon  1 
could  hardly  bo  ready  to  accompany  you.  I 
have  an  errand  to  perform.  A  very  kind  friend 
of  mine  up  the  river— Prof.  Buell— " 

**Prof.  Buell!  Buell."  interrupted  the  doctor. 
"  Prof.  Buell  ?  Why,  that  name  sounds  half  way 
familiar;  but  my  professor  was  plain  Bull— a 
good  strong  name— Bull,  and  a  good  man  he 
was  too." 


♦•Well,  Fred,"  said  Matt,  after  leaving  the 
camp,  ''yees  are  gettln' along  foine  with  the 
docthor;  and  something  whispers  me  (perhaps 
it's  one  of  Alfaretta's  meremalds)  that  ye^  will 
make  a  good  sthrike  to  go  with  him.  Respect* 
in*  the  pony,  I  will  see  to  its  delivery  to  Mr. 
Buell,  for  I  must  go  up  the  river  suon." 

''It  seems  that  things  could  not  be  more 
nicely  arranged  for  my  departure,"  Fred  replied. 

Matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged  the 
next  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  little 
band  left  camp.  Dr.  Ilayden,  having  in  mind 
Fred's  recent  illness,  provided  him  with  one  of 
the  easiest-riding  ponies;  ''and,"  said  he, 
*'  you  will  scarcely  kpow  the  difference  between 
that  pony  and  saddle  and  a  rocking-chair.*' 


WELL,   SIR,  MY  APIARY  18  LOCATED    IS   THE    MIDST  OF  THAT  SPARKLE,  CRYSTAL  MOUNTAIN." 


*'  Prof.  Buell,  as  I  was  saying,"  continued 
Fred, ''commissioned  me  to  purchase  a  gentle 
riding-pony  for  his  invalid  daughter." 

**  That's  another  familiar  feature,"  said  Dr. 
flayden,  reflectively.  *'My  professor  had  a 
daughter,  but  Bull  was  the  name— Bull.  But 
the  pony  1  have  is  just  what  you  want.  We 
brought  in  a  few  pack  ponies,  and  shall  have 
but  few  things  to  pack  to  the  mountains,  and 
can  spare  one— a  pretty  black  pony,  gentle, 
fleet  of  foot,  with  all  the  qualities  for  a  lady's 
horse.  You  have  plenty  of  time  to-morrow  to 
give  the  pony  a  trUl.  Take  it  over  to  Matt's 
old  maids'  hospital  and  give  each  dame  a  ride." 

Fred  had  so  much  contidence  in  the  doctor 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  accept  the  pony  then 
and  there;  but  he  deferred  his  decision  until 
the  morrow. 


They  pursued  a  northwest  course,  traveliog 
upon  unfrequented  roads,  and  well  into  the 
night  of  the  second  day  they  camped  beside  one 
of  those  beautiful  lakes  which  give  Lake  Coan- 
ty  its  name." 

*'Your  companions  must  be  familiar  with 
this  route,"  said  Fred, ''  to  follow  it  so  easily  in 
the  night." 

*'  Not  only  the  Indians  but  their  ponies  know 
every  inch  of  this  ground,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  to-morrow  night  we  make  our  last  stage; 
and  I  will  tell  you  now  that  we  shall  then  be  in 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation." 

"Round  Valley?"  repeated  Fred;  **why,  I 
have  heard  that  those  Indians  bear  an  ugly 
reputation." 

*'  You  should  not  believe  all  you  hear,"  said 
the  doctor.    "  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that. 
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from  yonr  observation,  tbts  is  not  much  of  a 
honey  country;  but  appearances  are  deceiving. 
To  Qse  a  mi  Ding  term,  this  country  has  pockets 
of  honey  flora  in  the  mountains  second  to  none 
In  the  world.  It  is  so  with  the  Indians.  People 
are  unfavorably  deceived  respecting  them.'* 

The  last  night  of  the  Journey  wore  away. 
So  much  night  travel  caused  Fred  to  sleep  more 
or  less  in  his  saddle  while  his  pony  bore  him 
safely  forward.  The  morning  dawned  brightly 
as  they  commenced  the  descent  into  Round 
Valley. 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  riding  up  to  Fred's 
aide,  "I  can  show  you  the  location  of  my  api- 
ary.. Here  we  see  the  Indian  rancheria  in  the 
valley;  but  look  beyond  to  those  mountains, 
twenty-flve  miles  away.  Do  you  see  that  glis- 
tening In  the  morning  sun  ?  " 

**  Yes,*'  replied  Fred/' it  looks  like  a  city  with 
gilded  spires." 

"  Well,  sir,  my  apiary  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  that  sparkle,  and  that  is  Crystal  Mountain.'' 

"Crystal  Mountain  I"  said  Fred,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Why,  doctor,  ever  since  I  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia I  have  heard  nothing  but  pvil  reports 
from  that  locality.  The  man  who  claims  to 
own  it  is  described  as  a  brigand,  a  thief,  a 
murderer— sly,  treacherous,  unknown,  ypt  lur- 
ing a  score  of  people  to  their  death;  and  your 
apiary  is  there!"  and  Fred,  grasping  his  bridle- 
reins,  and  turning  suddenly  in  his  saddle,  with 
a  forced  smile  exclaimed,  "  And,  Dr.  Hayden, 
yon  are,  perhap.s,  that  mysterious  man." 

**  I  am  the  man,"  said  Dr.  Hayden,  dryly. 


t 'ANSWERS  TO 

SEftSOHABLEQtfESl 

BY  G.M.DOOUTTLt.DOR00l»«atiY. 


COMBS  ATTACHED  TO  8BPABATORS. 

QiLCStiun.—yfWX  you  tell  ns,  through  the  col- 
umns of  Gleanings,  how  to  prevent  the  bees 
fastening  the  comb  to  the  separators?  I  had 
several  colonies  which  attached  the  comb  in 
nearly  every  section  to  the  separators— some  in 
only  one  place,  while  a  few  were  attached  in 
several  places.  Other  colonies  gave  perfect 
combs,  not  a  single  attachment  being  made  to 
any  separator. 

-Answer.— Were  I  to  answer  in  short,  I  would 
say,  "  Put  each  colony  in  just  the  condition  as 
were  those  which  did  not  attach  a  single  comb 
to  any  separator;"  and  I  sometimes  think  such 
an  answer  would  be  the  best  reply  that  could 
be  given  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  for  it  would 
set  the  person,  having  the  trouble,  to  studying 
into  that  which  would  make  him  (or  her)  an  In- 
telligent bee-keeper,  through  creating  In  him  a 
determination  to  master  every  problem  which 
might  come  before  him  along  the  line  of  our  be- 
loved pursuit.    But  as  the  managers  of  Glean- 


ings have  set  this  department  apart  for  making 
plain  those  things  that  are  puzzling  to  the  nov- 
ice, I  will  give  some  of  the  things  which  con- 
tribute toward  an  attaching  of  combs  to  the 
separators,  which  things  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  greatest  cause  for  attaching  combs  to  the 
separators  lies  in  not  having  the  hives  stand 
level,  for  the  bees  always  build  their  comb  per- 
pendicular—especially so  in  the  case  of  narrow 
or  thin  sections,  where  the  uprights  are  no  more 
than  \%  inches  wide,  as  in  this  case  It  requires 
but  very  little  out  of  the  perpendicular  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  comb  to  come  near  enough  to 
the  separator  for  the  bees  to  build  brace-combs 
out  to  the  separator  to  hold  the  comb  in  place, 
as  they  nearly  always  look  out  for  bracing  in 
this  way  where  the  septum  of  the  comb  comes 
within  K  to  ^  of  an  inch  of  any  part  of  the 
hive.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  hive  be  lev- 
eled both  ways,  unless  the  combs  in  the  brood- 
chamberrun  in  an  opposite  direction  from  those 
in  the  sections ;  but  [lis  necessary  to  have  tha 
hive  level  in  the  direction  of  the  open  sides  of 
your  sections  if  you  would  produce  the  nicest 
of  section  honey.  And  it  Is  not  well  to  do  this 
leveling  with  the  eye,  for,  unless  the  eye  ia 
trained  In  this  matter,  it  is  little  better  than 
guesswork.  I  use  a  spirit-level  for  this  work; 
but  in  the  absence  of  this  I  would  u^e  a  plum- 
met, which  any  novice  can  make. 

Next  to  having  the  hives  level  comes  the 
matter  of  how  the  starters  are  put  In  the  sec- 
tions. If  in  a  slip  shod  way,  so  that  they  pull 
off  or  fall  dowfi-from.  the  weight  of  the  bees  be- 
fore they  thoroughly  attach  them  to  the  top  of 
the  sections,  poor  combs  and  many  braces  will 
be  the  result.  Then  If  care  is  not  taken  to  h^ve 
these  starters  run  true  with  the  sections,  they 
will  be  angling  enough  so  that  the  bees  will 
swing  the  edges  of  theTcombs  around  and  at- 
tach them  to  the  separators  instead  of  the  sidea 
of  the  sections,  thus  making  a  nasty  me^s  when 
we  come  to  remove  the  separators.  Even  where 
full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used,  some  are  so 
careless  in  putting  them  in  that  the  edges  are 
nearer  the  separators  than  the  sections,  when 
placed  on  the  hives,  when  the  bees  will  attach 
them  to  the  nearest  point,  as  they  always  do, 
for  they  care  not  as  to  the  salable  quality  of 
their  product.  Rut  in  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  a  level  hive  we  have  the  greatest  prevent- 
ive against  these  brace-combs,  and  latterly  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  try  to  dispense  with  full  sheets  of  thin 
foundation  for  each  section,  only  as  we  have 
full  sheets  of  drawn  comb  to  use  In  place  of  the 
foundation.  But  the  full  sheets  of  foundation 
will  not  remedy  the  trouble  where  the  hives 
are  much  out  of  level,  for  the  bees  seem  to  have 
a  way  of  building  or  drawing  out  their  cells  on 
the  side  of  the  foundation  farthest  away  from 
the  separators  first,  which  tends  to  curl  the 
lower  end  of  the  foundation  around  nearer  the 
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separator,  till  the  bee^  attach  it  to  the  separa- 
tor Instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  section. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  putting-on  of  sec- 
tions while  the  colony  is  too  weak  to  fully  occu- 
py them,  these  weak  colonies  commencing  on 
the  "bait'*  sections  first,  and  then  spreading 
oat  from  there  in  either  direction;  but  as  it  is 
the  warmest  and  most  homelike  on  the  sides 
next  to  the  center,  they  draw  out  the  cells  near 
the  center  of  the  foundation,  up  and  down,  first 
on  this  Inside  of  the  foundation,  which  causes  it 
to  curl  at  the  sides  till  it  comes  nearer  the  sep- 
arators than  to  the  sides  of  the  sections,  and 
thus  it  is  attached  to  the  separators  instead  of 
to  the  sections,  where  it  should  be. 

Lastly,  this  trouble  may  come  from  putting 
the  sections  on  too  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  honey-harvest  commences,  or  allowing  them 
to  stay  on  the  hive  during  a  long  period  of 
scarcity,  when  the  bees,  not  having  any  other 
work  to  do,  amuse  themselves  in  gnawing  the 
foundation,  from  mischief,  or  because  they 
think  it  is  some  foreign  substance  not  needed  in 
the  hive,  or  to  use  the  wax  thus  gnawed  off  to 
stop  cracks  or  crevices  about  the  hive.  It  mat- 
ters not  from  what  motive  this  gnawing  of  the 
foundation  is  brought  about,  it  can  result  only 
in  less  perfect  combs  than  would  have  been  the 
<;ase  had  a  good  honey-flow  come  on  immediate- 
ly after  putting  the  sections  on  the  hive.  Such 
gnawing  more  often  results  in  the  twistlng- 
about  of  that  part  which  is  left,  than  other- 
wise, and,  in  thus  twisting  some  portion!^  of  the 
foundation,  come  nearer  th,e  separators  than 
the  sides  of  the  sections,  when  brace- combs  are 
the  result.  The  putting-on  of  sections  too  early 
in  the  season  can  be  easily  avoided  by  studying 
our  location  as  to  its  flora;  but  as  we  can  have 
no  control  of  the  secretion  of  nectar,  or  the  pe- 
riods of  scarcity  coming  after  the  sections  are 
on,  this  part  of  the  matter  can  not  well  be  over- 
come where  the  ordinary  foundation  Is  used, 
unless  we  can  breed  a  race  of  bees  that  will  not 
gnaw  the  foundation  when  they  are  idle.  The 
new  foundation  now  being  worked  on  (which  I 
hope  may  be  brought  to  perfection),  having 
-quite  a  depth  of  cell,  will  overcome  this  gnaw- 
ing matter,  I  think  ;  for  in  all  of  my  observa- 
tions I  have  never  known  bees  to  cut  out  drawn 
comb,  no  matter  how  long  they  were  idle. 

Now,  by  avoiding  all  the  things  which  tend 
toward  these  brace-combs  being  attached  to  the 
separators,  we  can  have  perfect  combs,  and 
honey  of  the  highest  quality,  all  other  things 
being  equal;  and  I  have  so  far  overcome  this 
mailer  that  hardly  one  section  of  honey  out  of 
300  is  defective  along  this  line. 


Jf  you  would  like  to  have  any  of  your  friends 
see  a  specimen  copy  of  O leanings ^  make  known 
the  request  on  a  postal,  with  the  address  or  ad- 
•dresses^  and  we  uxllU  rvith  pUxLSure^  send  them,. 


heart's  EASE. 

I  call  attention  to  an  error  on  page  790  of 
Gleaninus.  The  **  heart's-ease "  or  sman- 
weed  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stilson  is  a  species  of 
polygonum^  and  belongs  to  the  buckwheat 
family  and  not  to  the  violet  family,  as  the  ed- 
itor supposes.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  confusion  of  common  botanical  names. 
Heart*s-ease  properly  refers  to  the  pansy,  or  to 
its  prototype,  the  species  Viola  tricolor,  which 
belongs  to  the  violet  family.  The  various  se- 
cies of  Polygonum  are  known  by  the  common 
names,  '^smartweed,"  *' heartweed  "  (from  the 
heart-shaped  markings  on  the  leaves  of  some 
species),  and  incorrectly  by  **  heart's-ease," 
which  in  this  case  is  doubtless  a  cormptloD  of 
hear  tweed. 

Gray  gives  the  name  smartweed  to  the  sec- 
tion Persicaria,  to  which  section  the  plant  in 
question  belongs.  To  the  whole  genus  he  gives 
the  common  name  knotweed,  doubtless  from 
the  fact  that  they  all  have  swollen  joints. 
Several  of  the  polygonums  are  valuaole  honey- 
plants;  but  aside  from  that  they  do  not  ha?e 
much  economic  value,  as  does  their  near  rela-  * 
tlve  the  common  buckwheat. 

Boulder,  Colo.,  Nov.  6.         D.  M.  Andrews. 

[After  Nov.  1st  issue  went  out,  and  before 
yours  came.  I  noticed  the  error  and  corrected 
it  in  the  next  number  (see  page  812).  Bot 
heart*s-ease  is  now  an  accepted  name  for  a 
specips  belonging  to  the  Polygonaceas,  and  io 
the  later  botanies  you  will  probably  find  this 
name  recognized.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  and  the  Latin  for  the  heart's- 
**ase  in  question  is  Polygonum  persioaria.'-' 
Ed.]  

bees  and  bears  in  florida;  ^'shooino** 

TUEM  OFF  WITH  AN  APRON. 

Bees  do  better  here  near  the  swamps,  and 
sometimes  people  take  them  to  the  swamp  and 
leave  them;  then  the  bears  generally  take  to 
them  and  rob  a  hive  every  few  nights,  which 
destroys  the  bees  as  well  as  the  honey.  They 
don't  use  the  care  in  robbing  bees  that  men  da 
I  have  known  bears  to  come  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  a  man's  house  and  take  honey  from  hit 
bees  at  night.  They  do  sometimes  climb  a  tree 
that  has  bees  in  it,  and  gnaw  the  hole  larger, 
then  run  a  foot  In  and  get  out  as  much  honey 
as  possible.  I  know  one  tree  this  year  which 
was  cut,  and  had  been  robbed  of  the  honey  by  a 
bear.  I  cut  two  trees  this  year,  hived  the  bees, 
and  left  them  in  the  woods;  and  when  I  went 
back  to  rob  them  a  bear  had  taken  the  honey, 
and  the  bees  were  gone. 

Bears  are  plentiful  here,  but  are  wild,  and 
hard  to  find.  They  gnaw  a  good  many  pine- 
trees.  It  is  said  they  gnaw  them  to  get  the 
gum  off  the  tree  on  their  hair  to  keep  yellow- 
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Jackets^and  bumble-bees  from  TstlDRlDg  them, 
for  they  dig  oat  lots  of  their  nests.  But.  they 
do  their  mischievous  and  damaging  work  on 
hogs.  C.  B.  Owens. 

Cassia.  Fla.,:Oct.  31. 

[Mr.  O.  O.  Poppletoo,  who  visited  us  recently, 
gave  us  substantially  the  same  facts  regarding 
the  habits  of  the  bears  In  Florida.  In  speaking 
of  their  temerity,  or  lack  of  It,  rather,  he  said  his 
wife,  alone,  and  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  was 
met  by  a  bear  who,  like  herself,  was  In  search  of 
turtles'  eggs.  Did  she  run  and  scream  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  She  simply  ''shooed"  him  off  a 
scampering  as  bhe  would  a  lot  of  chickens,  and 
then  gathered  the  eg^s.  I  think  it  would  test 
the  courage  of  moi>t  men  to  test  a  2>ear>  courage 
in  a  similar  way,  even  If  they  had  b^en  possess- 
ed of  one  of  the  aforesaid  aprons.— Ed.1 


The  photograph  of  the  Lincoln  convention  Is 
▼ery  good.  It  can  be  obtained  of  Lovell,  pho- 
tographer. Council  Bluffs,  la.,  for  50  cts.  Later 
on  I  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  a  half- 
tone of  it,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Lovell.  

B.  S.  K.  Bennett,  of  the  Pacijic  Bee  Journal, 
is  said  to  have  cited  certain  banks  as  referenc- 
es, without  authority.  This  same  Bennett  Is 
the  one  who  has  been  attacking  George  W. 
Brod beck  and  the  Bee-keepers'  Exchange.  If 
Mr.  Bennett  seeks  the  favor  of  bee-keepers  of 
his  State  he  should  change  his  tactics  a  little. 


On  page  826  of  our  last  Issue  I  suggested  that 
bee-keepers  might  clamor  for  a  new  General 
Manager  for  the  new  Union,  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  officer,  Mr.  Newman,  was 
located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  clear  away  from 
the  cities  of  Chicago  and  the  East,  where  the 
evils  of  adulteration  were  the  greatest  In  a 
private  letter  referring  to  this,  from  the  editor 
of  the  ^m^rfcan  Bee  Journal,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  might  construe  this 
as  meaning  that  he,  Mr.  York,  ought  to  be  the 
new  Manager.  In  justice  to  my  brother- work- 
er, I  will  say  that  his  duties  are  such  that  he 
could  not  be  constrained  by  love  or  money  to 
accept  the  position.    As  some  of  his  friends 


already  know,  he  is  already  an  overworked 
man,  and  another  straw  placed  upon  his  back — 
well,  he  wouldn't  take  It.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  editorial  I  did  not  have  in  mind  Mr. 
York  or  any  one  in  Chicago;  and  for  fear  that 
some  might  think  that  I  am  seeking  the  Job,  I 
will  say  right  now  and  for  all  time,  that  I  can 
not  consider  It  for  a  moment.  I  nave  too  much 
other  work  on  hand  to  do  It  Justice. 


Mr.  Merrill,  of  the  American  Bee-keeper , 
says  that ''  no  doubt "  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Lincoln  convention,  condemning  the  action 
of  the  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
recommending  the  general  Government  to  send 
an  expedition  to  India  to  secure  Apis  doraata, 
was  *'  by  the  dictation  of  the  half-dozen  wise 
men— Messrs.  Root,  York,  Miller,  Dr.  Mason, 
etc.;*'  that*' this  convention  of  war-horses  usu- 
ally run  things  pretty  much  their  own  way 
when  they  get  together."  Mr.  Merrill,  if  I  am 
correct,  never  attended  more  than  one  of  the 
North  American  conventions,  and  that,  unfor- 
tunately, was  one  where  some  discord  was  ap- 
parent—much more  so  than  in  any  dozen  pre- 
ceding conventions.  All  conventions  of  this 
association  should  not  be  Judged  by  this  one. 
The  action  at  Lincoln  condemning  the  Erie  Co. 
recommendation  was  not  '*  at  the  dictation"  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  named;  neither  had  they 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  beforehand.  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stilson,  of  the 
Nebraska  Bee  keeper,  and  upon  mature  deliber- 
ation was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  main  argument  used  was  that  there  were 
other  things  much  more  needed  than  the  im- 
portation of  a  new  race  of  bees. 


A  NEW  book  on  bee-keeping,  for  British  bee- 
keepers, by  Chas  Nettlesmlth  White,  is  just  out, 
and  It  is  entitled  **  Pleasurable  Bee-keeping." 
It  contains  185  pages,  nicely  printed,  and  Is  full 
of  illustrations.  It  seems  to  cover  quite  fully 
bees  for  pleasure  and  bees  for  profit,  and 
will  no  doubt  fill  a  niche  in  English  bee  litera- 
ture. The  price  Is  not  stated,  but  it  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  publisher,  Edward  Arnold,  37 
Bedford  St.,  London,  W.  C. 


RIDGEPOLE   musings;    ALFALFA    AND    THE 
WEST. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  R.  C. 
Aiken  and  family,  formerly  of  Loveland,  Col.,  a 
bee-keeper  and  correspondent  of  considerable 
prominence.  Is  now  migrating  eastward  and 
southward.  He  has  a  specially  constructed 
wagon  that  I  suppose  takes  largely  the  place  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  *' prairie-schooner." 
Driving  through  the  country  as  he  does,  he  has 
a  large  opportunity  for  observation.  If  I  am 
correct,  he  travels  this  way  in  order  to  study 
climate  and  localities  better,  for  he  expects  to 
carry  on  his  bee-keeping  operations  In  a  new 
field:  and  his  point  of  residence  not  being  fixed 
he  is  taking  his  time  to  look  over  carefully  the 
country  through  which  he  passes.  He  had  ar- 
ranged to  travel  so  as  to  be  in  Lincoln  at  the 
time  of  the  convention,  Oct.  8th  and  9ih.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
gave  to  the  convention  much  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  West  and  alfalfa. 

Between  sessions,  I  sought  him  out  and  pro- 
posed that  he  write  a  series  of  articles  for 
Gleanings,  telling  ugjAh^g^  alfalfa,  the  West» 
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and  his  travels  through  the  country  generally. 
An  arrangement  was  made  whereby  he  will 
write  a  series  of  articles  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  "  Ridgepole  Musings,''  for  he  formerly 
occupied  the,  very  ridgepole  of  the  continent. 
He  will  show  us  later  on  his  **  prairie  schooner,*' 
the  hive  he  has  been  using,  and  then  tell  some 
of  the  drawbacks  In  the  alfalfa- fields.  The 
alfalfa  localities  have  been  boomed  too  high,  he 
says,  and  there  is  another  side  to  the  story. 


would  not  be  so  significant  were  It  not  that  all 
beekeepers  like  Mr.  Doollttle,  who  have  had 
any  experience  with  foul  brood,  corroborate  it. 
If  Cheshire  had  not  been  so  severe  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  statements  of  others  his  own  errors 
would  not  appear  so  glaring. 


THE  ABSURDITY  OF    SOME    OF    MR.    CHESHmE  8 

STATEMENTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  FOUL 

BKOOD. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  curing 
foul  brood,  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Doollttle,  appears  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  American  Dee-keep- 
-er;  and  what  he  says  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  Frank  Cheshire's  statements  on  the  subject 
of  foni  brood  accord  with  my  experience  exact- 
ly. Mr.  Cheshire  In  his  work,  **  Bees  and  Bee- 
keeping," used  this  language:  ''The  popular 
idea  that  honey  is  the^means  by  which  foul 
brood  is  carried  from  hive  to  hive,  and  that 
mainly  through  robbing,  is  as  far  in  error  as 
that  only  casually  can  honey  convey  It  from 
colony  to  colony."  Mr.  D.,  commenting  on 
this,  says  It  Is  so  directly  at  variance  with  what 
is  said  by  Mr.  Quinby,  Jones,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  it  seems  strange  to  him  that  any 
of  our  apiarists  could  Indorse  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  of  our  apiarists  do  indorse  it,  friend 
D.  I  remember  seeing  the  statement  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Cheshire's  work  came  out,  and 
our  own  experience  convinced  me  that  on  this 
subject,  at  least,  he  had  very  little  practical  ex- 
perience. It  should  be  remembered  that  he  con- 
demned most  severely  certain  statements  by 
Prof.  Cook  and  other  leading  bee-keepers  as 
•erronoDus,  and  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
further  notice.  As  time  goes  on,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Cheshire,  as  given  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, will  be  proven  to  be  more  and  more  a  glar- 
ing error,  and  mischievous,  because  some,  ac- 
cepting it  as  fact,  will  be  careless  with  honey 
coming  from  foul-broody  hives.  Doollttle  goes 
on  to  show  how,  by  his  own  experience,  honey 
is  the  chief  means  of  conveying  the  infection 
(which  it  surely  is),  and  then  draws  attention 
to  another  ridiculous  statement  where  Cheshire 
says, ''There  is  not  one  single  idea  about  this 
disease  which  Is  not  Incorrect,  except  that  It 
is  contagious.  Time,  I  am  convinced,  will  ful- 
ly prove  that  the  old  bees  almost  invariably  are 
the  channels  of  Infection." 

It  Is  not  wise  to  be  very  positive  about  any 
thing  in  beekeeping;  but  there  Is  one  thing  I 
think  I  do  know;  and  that  is.  that  old  bees  are 
not  "almost Invariably  the  channels  of  infec- 
tion." We  cured  something  like  50  colonies  by 
putting  all  the  bees.  Including  the  old  bees,  on 
foundation  In  clean  hives.  In  ?iot  one  case  so 
treated  did  the  disease  ever  reappear;  yet  this 


CREAM-COLOBED  8F.CTION8  AND  SHIPPINa- 
CASKS. 

In  our  previous  issue  I  spoke  of,  and  I  believe 
I  showed  the  desirability  of,  using  cream-colo^ 
ed  sections  rather  than  white, even  at  the  same 
price.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
sections  are  whiter  than  the  combs.  It  Is  not 
the  sections  that  the  bee-keepers  desire  to  ^11, 
and  show  up  to  advantage,  but  the  com50 
which  they  contain.  For  a  similar  reason, 
shipping- cases  should  be  made  of  the  darker 
shades  of  bass  wood.  One  little  realizes  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  darker  woods  until  he 
compares  the  same  set  of  combs  In  a  snow- 
white  shipping-case  and  one  of  cream-colored 
basswood.  This  snow-white  dress  for  sections 
and  shipping-cases  has  been  a  foolish  fad,  and 
the  sooner  It  dies  out  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  producer. 

The  fruit-growers  have  their  peaches  and 
grapes  put  up  In  baskets  covered  with  mosqoito- 
netting  of  a  higher  color  than  the  fruit;  for  In- 
stance, peaches  will  be  covered  with  a  very 
bright  colored  pink  mosquito  -  netting.  The 
effect  of  this  netting  is  to  give  the  peaches  a 
color  and  bloom  that  they  do  not  possess.  Now, 
I  am  not  advocating  that  bee-keepers  should 
try  to  make  their  combs  look  whiter  than  they 
really  are,  but  I  do  advocate  that  they  use 
those  sections  that  will  give  their  combs  the 
full  value  of  their  color;  in  other  woids,  make 
them  white  by  comparison. 

By  "  cream  color "  I  do  not  mean  the  dark 
second  quality  of  sections,  but  those  that  are  a 
shade  darker  than  the  so-called  "show-white'* 
—Just  dark  enough  so  that  the  white  combs  do 
not  suffer  by  contrast. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  follow- 
ing has  come  to  hand,  bearing  on  the  same 
question,  but  taking  the  "other  side." 

ANENT  *'8XOW-WHITB  SECTIONS,   AND   THB   KTFEOV 
OF  CONTUA8T,"  AND  WINTERING. 

E.  R.  Roof;— If  your  argument  on  page  826  is  valid, 
why  is  it  not  butter  to  paint  the  secltons  black ? 
The  contra»*t  would  be  stronirer,  and  any  clieap 
maierial  could  be  utilized  for  ^ectlon8.  You  wouldn't 
have  lo  scour  the  coiiiiiry  for  white  poplar,  uorsnrt 
your  b-isswood  lumber.  But  do  you  really  think 
any  section  ihat  w»i»  ever  mnde  was  ar<y  too  hand- 
some for  white  clover,  basswood.  or  alfalfa  honey, 
or  even  for  bur-kwli*  at  honey  ?  The  comb  and  oip- 
pinR-nof  the  latter  are  Just  as  white  as  snow,  and 
Us  appearance  is  enhanced  by  a  beautiful  scctioa 
just  as  truly  as  any  oi her  kind  of  honey.  I  never 
saw  any  first  class  section  b  >ney,  commerclaUy  con- 
sidered, that  wiu^n't  in  flrst-class  sections.    Did  ytni 

But  how  about  that  Danzeubakcr  section  hoofy 
shown  at  the  Michigan  81  ate  Fair.  whh*h  you  toW 
me  ubout?  Wa«n't  that  put  up  In  white  sections  f  I 
believe  you  n  re  Joking  on  paire  826. 

I  cellared  58  colonies  of  bees  November  12.  It  took 
self  and  hired  man  about  two  hours.  You  may  talk 
all  you  please  about  chaff  hives  and  outdoor  winter' 
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Inir:  but  I  am  convinced  that  for  this  locality  cellar 
wintetitiff  is  not  only  the  best  for  the  bevs  bui  the 
cheapest  mode  of  winterinjr.  I  could  not  protect 
witb  ci  aff  and  outside  CHSeM  for  less  than  one  dollar 
per  colony:  but  it  doesn't  com  me  Ave  cents  apiece 
to  put  ihcm  In  the  cellar  and  remove  them  iu  the 
spring'. 

A  year  agro  I  left  on  their  summer  stands  two  of 
the  sinm^est  colonies  in  their  vard.  I  protected 
them  bysHtinir  I'Oard^  on  all  sides  but  the  south, 
and  put  cloths  over  the  frames.  We  didn't  have  a 
severe  winter,  but  both  were  dead  before  pprlnsr. 
This  Is  the  first  time  In  all  my  experience  when  I 
had  the  lemeritv  to  leave  any  outdoors.  I  shall  not 
try  it  airain.  unless  I  cret  lazier  as  I  ftet  older.  For 
many  years  I  weighed  my  bees  in  and  out.  The  loss 
in  weiirht.  was  always  less  than  ten  •K>unds  avemge: 
time.  al)out  five  months.  Euokmb  Sbcdr. 

Forest  City«  la. 

Painting  sections  black  on  account  of  cos^^ 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  Using  the  dark- 
est available  lumber— black  walnut— would 
likewise  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  same 
reason.  There  is  a  golden  mean  In  this  matter. 
A  black  or  daric  section  would  be  one  extreme, 
and  a  "snow-white  "  would  be  the  other. 

No,  1  doD*t  think  a  section  was  ever  made  too 
handsome  for  white  honey  in  point  of  work- 
manship; but  in  point  of  color,  bee-keepers  in 
their  demands  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  Sec- 
tions have  had  to  be  as  white  as  or  whiter  than 
the  average  of  honey. 

When  goods  are  displayed  for  sale,  the  public 
judges  by  comparison.  If  the  honey  is  per- 
ceptibly whiter  than  the  sections,  said  sections 
a  little  darker  than  the  so-called  snow-whites. 
the  honey  will  appear  whiter,  and  to  much 
better  advantage.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
ducer wishes  to  set  off  his  honey  rather  than  the 
sections.  If  the  section  is  as  white  as  the  hon- 
ey, there  is  no  contrast  in  favor  of  the  honey. 
If  again,  the  section  Is  whiter  than  the  honey, 
the  contrast  favors  the  section,  and  the  honey 
Itself,  the  very  thing  to  be  sold,  appears  at  a 
disadvantage. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you 
really  think  any  comb  honey— clover,  alfalfa, 
sage,  or  wb&t  not— was  ever  as  white  as  snow, 
strictly  speaking  ?  I  don*t;  and  when  we  speak 
of  comb  honey  as  being  snow-white  we  are 
speaking  in  a  term  of  hyperbole,  Just  as  we  say 
a  horse  runs  like  lightning,  when  we  don't 
mean  any  thing  like  that  speed. 

You  say  you  never  saw  *'  any  flrst-class  hon- 
ey, commercially  considered,  that  wasn't  In 
first-class  sections."  Neither  did  I.  Don*t  mis- 
understand me.  I  was  not  advocating  second- 
quality  or  number  twos,  either  in  workmanship 
or  lumber.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  impres- 
sion, as  you  will  see  by  re-reading  page  826, 
that  I  favored  dark,  checkered,  or  sappy  wood, 
or  sections  that  were  not  first-class.  I  did 
mean,  however,  a  uniform  color,  sound  bass- 
wood  timber  of  a  shade  slightly  darker  tiuin  the 
very  whitest  bass  wood. 

That  Danzen baker  comb  honey  was  not  In 
the  so-called '* snow-white"  basswood,  but  In 
sections  of  a  color  described  In  the  italics 
above.    That  would  go  to  prove  my  argument. 


Regarding  the  matter  of  wintering,  I  have 
DO  doubt  but  that,  for  your  locality,  cellar  win- 
tering is  the  better.  In  fact,  in  our  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  and  other  literature  we  say  that, 
for  some  localities,  cellar  wintering  is  better, 
and  for  others  the  outdoor  system. 


MR.    NEWMAN   AND    HIS   CRITICISM. 

On  page  853  appears  General  Manager  New- 
man's criticism  on  the  constitution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Lincoln  convention,  and  which 
was  published  in  our  Nov.  1st  Issue.  To  say 
that  the  staff  of  Glrakinos  was  surprised  at 
such  uncalled-for  criticisms  Is  putting  it  very 
mildly  indeed. 

If  Mr.  Newman  whs  really  anxious  to  bring 
about  amalgamation,  why  did  he  not  offer  his 
criticisms  before?  Practically  the  same  consti- 
tution was  published  on  page  684  of  our  Issue 
for  Sept.  15  — at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
Lincoln  convention.  He  could  have  very  easily 
lodged  these  criticisms  with  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
Mason,  and  the  same  would  then  have  been 
duly  considered  by  the  North  American.  lie 
would  then  have  saved  ail  this  space  in  the  bee- 
Journals. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Newman's 
policy4  while  apparently  favoring  amalgama- 
tion, has  been  at  heart  one  of  delay  and  ob- 
struction, and  this  same  thought  has  been  sug- 
gested in  a  private  letter  to  me  by  one  of  Mr. 
Newman's  friends.  It  seems  that  hardly  one  of 
his  criticisms  is  valid,  and  that  he  was  trying  to 
find  fault  in  order  to  prevent  and  possibly 
postpone  amalgamation  indefinitely.  If  this  is 
his  policy.  Gleanings  will  take  every  honora- 
ble and  fair  means  to  defeat  him;  and  if  he  Is  a 
candidate  for  reflection  it  will  work  to  defeat 
him  in  that  also. 

Many  of  us  worked  hard  to  get  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  Union  amended  so  that  it 
(the  Union)  could  use  the  funds  for  prosecuting 
dishonest  commission  men  and  adulterators  of 
honey.  I  predicted  that  the  membership  on 
such  a  basis  would  be  increased.  After  the 
Union  was  reorganized  the  membership  was  in- 
creased slightly  in  anticipation  of  Its  doing  new 
work.  But  what  has  Mr.  Newman  done  in  the 
way  of  fighting  adulteration  and  dishonest  com- 
mission men  ?    Practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Newman's  criticisms  are  strained,  ill  tim- 
ed, and,  as  Dr.  Mason  says,  a  direct  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  some  of  the  best  men  In  our 
ranks.  Ris  efforts  to  read  into  the  constitution 
some  awfully  bad  things  that  are  not  In  the 
text  at  all,  and  then  hold  them  up  to  ridicule, 
are  certainly  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for. 
To  refer  to  a  secret  ballot,  for  instance,  when 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  to 
make  so  much  ado  about  paying  the  expenses 
of  delegates  when  there  Is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  constitution,  shows  that  Manager  New- 
man was  hard  up  for  something  to  pick  at. 
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lam  come  that  they  micrht  have  life, and  that 
they  miirht  have  it  more  abuadanily.— John  10:10. 

The  words  of  the  above  text  occarred  to  me 
while  I  was  thloklng  that  Christianity  was 
really  at  the  very  foundatioa  of  all  civillzatioD, 
life,  and  light  In  this  world  of  ours.  A  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  gives  humanltv  life  In  the  best 
sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  used.  It  raises 
up  and  ennobles  humanity  and  human  life.  It 
makes  men  after  God  and  in  his  own  image. 
It  is  really  the  stepptng-stone  to  education. 
As  a  rule,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  world 
are  founded  on  a  faith  in  Christ.  Truly  did  he 
come  Into  this  world  of  ours  that  we  might 
have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

This  thought  was  brought  to  my  mind  with 
more  emphasis  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  before 
as  I  listened  to  a  talk  last  Sunday  evening  from 
a  woman  whose  llfework  has  been  teaching  in 
the  far  West.  For  many  years  she  was  In  the 
employ  of  the  New  West  Educational  Society. 
She  gave  us  a  sort  of  word  picture  of  her  labors 
In  one  little  town  In  Idaho.  She  was  sent  there 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  schools  within  many  miles  in  any 
direction.  The  children  were  growing  up  en- 
tirely destitute  of  school  privileges,  and  they 
were  really  hungering  for  a  school.  The  town 
as  she  found  it  was  composed  of  cowboys,  In- 
dians, and  a  class  of  people  who  are  often  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  regions  of  the 
far  West.  I  hope  that  no  reader  of  Gleanings 
will  feel  hurt  when  I  mention  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  pretty  well  Intrenched  there  at  the 
time.  One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  had 
fifteen  wives  all  together.  As  a  rule  these  Mor- 
mon friends  were  opposed  to  the  Yankee  school- 
ma*am,  on  general  principles;  for,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If  she  taught  Christ  Jesus  she  would, 
at  least  in  the  end,  bo  a  rebuke  to  polygamy. 
Our  good  friend  Miss  VIrgijHa  Dox  was,  how- 
ever, agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  warm  wel- 
come awaiting  her.  The  fact  is.  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  chll  ren  too,  had  been  long- 
ing for  a  school,  and  they  were  so  eager  to  see  a 
school  started  in  their  town  that  they  forgot  all 
differences,  and  warmly  welcomed  the  little 
scboolma*am.  There  was  no  schoolhouse  in 
the  town;  but  In  order  to  begin  work  at  once, 
a  vacant  dwelling  was  secured.  Nobody  knew 
how  many  pupils  would  come:  but  they  thought 
that,  if  the  largest  room  should  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, she  could  occupy  two  rooms,  the  door 
being  open  between  them.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, there  was  more  than  a  roomful  the  very 
first  morning.  The  juveniles  took  their  places 
on  cheap  wooden  benches  that  had  been  hastily 
provided,  and  waited  anxiously  to  see  what  the 
schoolma*am  was  going  to  say  to  commence 
with,    ner  remarks  were  something  as  follows: 

**  Children,  we  expect  to  have  a  real  good 
time  here  together;  but  in  order  to  do  so  we 
must  have  law  and  order.  Now,  I  am  not  going 
to  read  a  lot  of  rules,  but  I  am  going  to  give 
you  just  one  rule  to  take  the  place  of  all  others. 
This  one  rule  must  be  that  we  love  each  other. 
Unless  I  love  you,  I  can  not  really  do  you  any 
good;  and  unless  you  love  me,  you  can  not 
really  do  me  any  good;  therefore  the  one  rule 
of  our  little  school  is  to  be  that  we  love  each 

other."  )  ~'~Z 

Under  the  influence  of  this  same  love  between 
pnpll  and  teacher,  this  school  began  to  thrive. 
The  children  soon  had  such  glowing  accounts 
to  give  of  the  wonderful  things  that  they  had 
learned  at  the  school  that  the  older  ones  caught 
the  enthusiasm  and  wanted  to  go  too;  and  the 
little  teacher  gave  each  a  very  warm  welcome. 


The  older  ones  used  tobacco,  both  boys  and 
girls.  She  said  that.  If  she  had  ruled  out 
tobacco  to  start  with,  she  would  have  ruled  oat 
the  greater  part  of  her  pupils.  Blasphemy 
among  the  older  boys— aye,  and  some  of  the 

firls  too— was  also  a  common  thing  In  that 
daho  town.  She  did  not  stop  the  swearing  all 
at  once,  but  she  made  up  her  mind  that  It 
would  have  to  go  eventually. 

Pretty  soon  the  parents  caught  the  fever. 
Before  the  school  opened,  beer-drlnking  was  so 
common  that  almost  the  whole  ot  the  inhabi- 
tants patronized  the  saloon  more  or  less.  This 
she  passed  by  for  a  while;  but  her  triumph 
came  later  on.  When  some  of  the  parents 
talked  about  going  to  school  she  told  them 
smilingly  that  she  wonid  do  the  best  she  could 
for  all  who  wanted  to  come;  and  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  fathers  and  mothers 
studying  in  the  same  class  with  their  children. 
She  mentioned  seeing  a  man  of  forty- seven  In 
the  same  class,  and  studying  the  same  book, 
with  his  little  girl  seven  years  old;  and  the  girl 
was  the  brighter  and  better  of  the  two  In  their 
recitations. 

At  first  everybody  who  owned  a  dog— and 
almost  every  one  did  own  one  there  In  those 
days— had  to  bring  that  dog  to  school.  Per- 
haps the  dogs  were  curious  in  regard  to  the 
new  points  of  interest;  but  bv  degrees  the 
teacher  managed  to  draw  the  line,  excluding 
the  dogs  during  school  hours.  Had  she  under- 
taken to  banish  the  dogs  at  the  outset  it  would 
probably  have  banished  pupils,  or  a  great  part 
of  them,  as  it  was  so  common  to  see  the  dogs 
everywhere. 

By  the  way,  dear  friends,  have  you  never 
noticed  how  common  a  thing  it  Is  to  see  a  town 
of  two  or  three  hundred  people  all  becoming 
enthusiastic  over  some  particular  new  thing 
that  comes  up  ?  This  new  thing  may  be  pitch- 
ing horFe-shoes  or  playing  marbles  or  flying 
kites:  it  may  be  skating  in  the  winter  time;  it 
may  be  having  spelling  schools;  yes,  and  some- 
times beer-drlnking  and  smoking  tobacco  seems 
to  take  the  energies  of  all  classes  of  one  of 
these  little  towns.  Under  the  guiding  hand  of 
some  ffood  and  wise  leader  a  community  of  this 
kind  may  all  get  a  fever  for  getting  an  educa- 
tion: and  what  a  glorious  thing  It  Is  when  this 
Is  the  case!  Well,  this  one  town  and  the 
country  roundabout  seem  to  have  been  stiongly 
taken  with  a  wonderful  craze  to  go  to  school 
and  learn  to  read.  The  cowboys  caught  the 
fever,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  usual  habits, 
and  they  came  too,  and  made  their  flat  noses 
still  flatter  against  the  window-panes  of  the 
three-room  schoolhouse.  The  teacher.  It  seems, 
had  a  wonderful  gift  for  the  work,  and,  be- 
sides, her  heart  was  fbll  of  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  love  of  Christ  Jesus.  She  went  out  and 
took  the  Indians  by  the  hand  and  won  their 
confidence  so  as  to  bring  them  in  also.  When 
the  mothers  also  began  to  come,  bringing  their 
babies  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
a  serious  Interruption  to  the  lessons,  she  plan- 
ned an  evening  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mothers.  The  children  could  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  the  babies  while  the  parents  went 
to  the  evening  school. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  laugh  at  the  Idea 
of  such  a  school  as  Miss  Dox  kept.  Instead  of 
saying  '*yes  "  to  a  question  from  their  teacher, 
she  would  be  more  likely  to  get  '*you  bei, 
schoolma*am."  She  says  she  remembers  one 
great  stalwart  specimen  of  manhood  who  was 
so  slow  in  answering  the  questions  she  gave 
him  that  she  was  about  to  pass  on  to  the  next. 
Said  he,  *'  Just  hold  your  horses,  school ma*aiii. 
I  have  got  It  all  In  my  head,  and  I  will  get  ft 
all  out  on  the  square  If  you  will  only  give  roe  a 
little  time.**    And,  true  to  his  promise,  he  did. 
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When  she  bad  obtained  asufiBclenl  hold  on 
the  whole  commuDlty  by  her  cheerful  and 
bright  way  of  teaching,  a  Sunday-school  was 
proposed.  The  Mormons  held  some  sort  of  ser- 
vices on  Sunday,  and  tbey  raised  some  objec- 
tion, fearing  the  new  Sundav- school  might  con- 
flict wiih  their  teachings.  But  she  compromis- 
ed the  matter  by  agreeing  to  attend  their  Mor- 
mon services  if  they  would  attend  her  Sunday- 
school;  and  she  even  told  them  that  they 
might  convert  her  to  their  Mormon  religion  if 
they  could  do  so.  She  had  the  grace  of  God  in 
her  heart  all  day  long;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Sunday-school  flourished  llice  the  day 
school,  and  crowded  every  thing  else  into  the 
background. 

The  saloon-keeper  was  quite  a  friend  to  the 
school  business  until  he  saw  that  it  was  spoil- 
ing his  custom;  then  he  remonstrated  some; 
but  the  good-natured  school  ma'am  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  profanity  that  had  been  so 
common  was  giving  way  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week  as  the  result  of  that  Sunday-school, 
and  people  came  from  miles  around  to  drink  in 
the  glad  tidings  that  were  sure  to  be  proclaimed 
every  Sunday. 

In  the  neighborhood  was  a  girl  of  seventeen 
who  was  caring  for  a  poor  Intemperate  father 
and  a  family  of  children.  In  her  zeal  to  have 
the  children  get  an  education  she  went  out  in 
the  woods  and  cut  down  trees,  and  did  almost 
every  sort  of  man*s  work.  She  had  such  a  rep- 
utation for  tralnlnff  and  breaking  wild  mules 
and  horses  that  they  named  her  Wild  Anna; 
and  when  Miss  Dox  founl  her  she  was  the  cen- 
ter of  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  saloon 
while  bets  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  to 
whether  Wild  Anna  would  succeed  in  conquer- 
ing a  vicious  mule,  as  she  had  succeeded  In 
taming  all  that  had  heretofore  been  brought  to 
her.  Anna  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  managing 
horses.  She  too  caught  the  fever,  however, 
and  wanted  to  go  to  school  and  be  taught  to 
read  and  write.  lean  imagine  how  our  little 
school ma*am  thanked  God  when  this  great 
stout  girl  of  only  seven u^n  came  tn  her  to  be 
taught  as  a  little  child.  She  had  not  been  there 
many  days  before  the  school ma*am  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  propo:»ed  that  tbey  should  go  out 
to  walk  one  noontime.  During  that  walk  the 
teacher  told  her  the  story— the  old.  old  story— 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  The  wild  girl  was 
touched.  She  confessed  she  had  never  heard 
an?  such  wonderful  story  before. 

**  Why,  teacher,  can  this  man  of  whom  you 
have  been  telling  me— can  he  be  the  Jesus 
whose  name  I  have  taken  upon  my  lips,  espe- 
cially while  with  those  men  breaking  their 
wild  horses?  Can  it  be  that  this  one  whose 
name  1  have  so  often  taken  in  vain  was  he 
whom  God  sent  down  from  heaven  to  call  poor 
sinners  such  as  I  am  ^o  himself?  " 

Then  she  stopped  her  coarse  talk  right  then 
and  there.  As  a  means  of  providing  food  and 
clothing  for  the  poor  father  and  motherless 
children  she  kept  on,  I  believe,  using  her  rare 
gift  and  skill  In  training  vicious  horses;  but 
from  that  day  forward  she  was  a  friend  ol  the 
little  schoolma'am. 

In  those  days,  iu  the  mining  towns  remote 
from  railways  there  were  more  or  less  stage- 
driver.-*;  and  amonsr  others  who  were  called  to 
come  to  that  new  Sunday-school  was  one  Jira- 
mle  Boyle,  a  stage  driver.  He  had  patronized 
the  saloon  so  long  that  his  clothes  were  ragged, 
his  hair  and  beard  untrimmed  ;  and  wben  one 
of  his  friends  asked  him  to  come,  roncrh  and 
rude  as  he  wa«.  he  recognized  the  need  of  fixing 
up  a  little.  Without  saying  a  word  to  anybody 
he  scraped  up  his  money,  made  a  long  trip  to 
Ogden.  Utah,  and  purchased  a  brand-new  suit 
of  clothes.    When  somebody  joked  about  it  he 


told  them  his  new  suit  was  simply  his  '*  trot- 
ting* harness;  *'  and  much  was  the  merriment 
when  Jimaiie  presented  himself  so  flxed  up  that 
nobody  recognized  him,  and  brought  in  the  wake 
his  wife  and  children.  Henceforward  he  was  a 
strong  and  faithful  champion  of  the  little  school- 
ma*am  and  of  the  Sunday  school  work. 

There  was  in  the  town  a  notoriously  wicked 
man,  but  he  was  a  man  of  some  wealth.  Some- 
body told  the  schoolma*am  that,  away  back  in 
days  gone  bV,  this  man  had  been  a  profesi^or  of 
religion.  She  called  on  him, and  God  answered 
her  prayers  by  causing  the  man  to  renounce  his 
profanity  and  intemperance,  and  to  come  out 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  a  champion  and 
defender  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Three  years  had  pas»ed.  and  the  reputation  of 
that  school  was  still  growing,  and  pupils  were 
coming  from  far  and  near.  The  untiring  lltt  e 
woman  who  had  already  accomplished  so  much 
slipped  in  getting  out  of  a  wagon,  and  the  result 
was  such  that  she  wa^  obliged  to  go  to  a  distant 
city  for  surgical  relief.  She  returned  with  her 
limb  in  a  plaster  cast,  telling  her  friends  and  pu- 
pils that  sne  would  have  to  give  up  her  school. 
When  the  news  came,  not  only  did  the  children 
and  fathers  and  mothers  implore  her  to  stay, 
but  the  cowboys  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  volunteered  to  bring  her  in  an  easy 
wagon  to  and  from  the  school,  and  carry  her  In 
her  arm-chair,  if  she  would  only  go  ou. 

"But,  dear  friends,**  said  she,  '*how  can  I 
teach  school  in  all  three  rooms  when  I  can  not 
even  walk  from  one  room  to  another? " 

'*0  school  ma'am  I  if  you  will  only  consent  to 
stay  and  live  with  us  as  you  have  been  doing 
we  will  all  be  so  good  that  you  won't  need  to 
walk  from  one  room  to  another." 

They  kept  their  promise— at  least  they  kept  it 
so  well  that  the  school  was  continued  in  this 
way  uniil  she  began  to  lose  henith  from  lack  of 
exercise.  But  the  cowboys  were  equal  to  this 
emergency.  They  procured  a  gentle  pony  for 
her.  and  a  comforuible  side  saddle,  and  outside 
of  school  hours  she  went  around  from  house  to 
house  and  paid  visits,  the  people  coming  out  to 
the  pony  to  tell  her  bow  much  shu  was  needed, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  her  go  away. 

Now,  dear  frieud<«,  1  have  given  you  only  a 
part  of  that  woman*s  talK  on  that  Sunday  eve- 
ning. As  she  sat  In  our  church,  near  the  pas- 
tor's desk,  before  he  had  iutroluced  her,  I  feel 
free  to  confess  that  I  did  not  see  any  thing  re- 
markable about  her  nor  any  thing  particularly 
attractive.  1  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  she  was  the  talented  woman  of  whom  I  had 
heard;  but  when  she  arose  to  speak,  and  her 
face  was  lighted  by  that  Chrlsilike  spirit  from 
within,  then  we  began  to  understand  the  won- 
derful secret  that  had  given  her  such  success. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  shone  forth  from 
every  word  and  look  that  she  gave  us.  Most  of 
you,  dear  readers,  have  known  something  of 
such  a  town  as  I  have  described.  May  be  some 
of  you  know  places  now  where  there  are  no 
schools  or  churches,  and  where  there  are  chil- 
dren growing  up  nice  noxious  weeds  in  a  neg- 
lected garden.  Many  of  you  have  seen  the 
beneficial  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  schools  and  Christian  churches.  Let 
as  consider  the  effect  that  shall  go  on  down  the 
ages  as  a  result  of  this  one  mission  tenoher's 
work.  At  first  she  was  paid  no  salary.  If  I  am 
correctly  Informed,  the  Christian  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  paid  her  salary  for  several  years. 
As  the  school  progressed,  however,  the  people  of 
the  town  contributed  more  or  les^  toward  her 
support.  One  of  the  Mormon  elders  gave  $100, 
even  though  her  teachinsr  was  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  creed.  I  hardly  need  tell  you 
that  the  result  of  that  work  was  the  building  of 
a  church.    After  the  Sunday-school  was  well 
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started  she  found  papils  Id  her  day  school  capa- 
ble of  taking  clas8e8;  and  one  of  tbe^e  pupf  Ls  a 
Touug  lady,  has  since  risen  to  prominence.  The 
heueticial  results  that  went  out  to  the  world 
from  that  little  school  wtih  its  poor  appliances 
and  surroundings,  who  can  measure  tuem? 

Very  lilteiy  the  incident  I  have  given  you  is  a 
remarkable  one.  I  Judge  so  from  tbe  fact  that 
Miss  Dux  was  afterward  employed  in  starting 
schools  in  other  localities.  The^e  schools  were 
tht'U  handed  over  lo  some  teacher  who  could  do 
very  well  after  things  were  set  going,  and  then 
she  was  moved  about  from  place  lo  place.  At 
present  she  is  employed  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
Whitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  an 
institution  in  memory  of  Marcus  Whitman,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Northwest  country. 

And  now,  friends,  as  I  close  can  you  not  unite 
with  me  in  tiuding  a  world  of  beauty  and  truth 
in  tbat  little  text,  that  I  have  never  under- 
stood or  appreciated  before?  "  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have 
It  more  abundantfy.*' 


Health  Notes. 


8AN1TABY  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  HOME. 

This  matter  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed through  our  agricultural  and  home 
papers,  in  regard  to  out- buildings  for  the  aver- 
age country  or  village  home;  and  perhaps  the 
best  arrangement,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
dry  dust  closet  or  some  of  Its  moditications. 
Many  people,  however,  are  having  this  out- 
building connected  with  the  wood -house  or 
back  kitchen  so  that  the  children  and  women 
are  not  obliged  to  go  outdoors  in  winter  and 
during  stormy  weather,  to  get  to  the  closet; 
and  where  the  average  man  wants  to  economize 
his  time  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  quite  desir- 
able that  the  closet  should  be  so  he  can  go  out 
without  putting  on  rubbers  and  overcoat,  or 
run  the  risk  of  taking  cold  by  going  out  with- 
out protection.  All  these  things  are  being  care- 
fully studied  and  experimented  on.  The  dry- 
dust  arrangement  requires  a  good  deal  of  care, 
and  It  is  a  rather  hard  matter  to  find  anybody 
who  wants  ihe  Job  of  keeping  it  in  good  run- 
ning order,  even  if  well  paid  for  so  doing.  Some 
sort  of  automatic  arrangement  seems  desirable. 
In  towns  and  cities  the  simplest  and  safest 
thing  is,  without  doubt,  the  water-closet.  These 
can  usually  be  put  In  at  small  expense  wher- 
ever there  Is  village  waterworks;  and  of  late 
many  people  are  deciding  that  it  pays  to  have 
cheap  waterworks  of  their  own.  A  windmill 
and  elevated  tank  does  the  business  perfectly; 
and  where  there  are  not  too  many  people  resid- 
ing und^r  one  roof,  a  tank  in  the  attic,  in  which 
the  cistern  water  runs  from  the  roof,  answers 
every  purpose.  Your  building  must  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  tank  or  ciPtern  safely,  even 
when  full  of  water,  and  the  outlet  must  be  so 
constructed  that,  when  the  tank  is  full,  the 
water  will  go  oflf  through  the  conductors  just 
as  if  there  were  no  tank,  and  go  down  below 
Into  the  underground  cistern.  This  arrange- 
ment must  be  so  that  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
its  freezing  up  in  winter  so  as  to  flood  the  rooms 
below.  In  fact,  the  tank  In  the  attic  should 
stand  inside  of  a  shallow  pan  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  so  that,  if  It  ever  runs  over,  this  pan 
will  catch  the  water  and  carry  it  safely  outside 
of  the  building.  Ernest.  Mr.  Calvert,  and  my- 
self all  have  such  tanks  in  tbe  attics  of  our 
respective  homes.  I  hardly  need  to  suggest  to 
you  how  much  it  is  worth  to  have  rain  water 
or  soft  water  so  that  the  mother  Is  not  obliged 


to  even  work  a  pump-handle.  Just  torn  a 
faucet  and  you  have  water  to  till  the  reservoir, 
tubs,  wash  boilers,  bath-tub,  or  any  thing  else. 

Speaking  of  the  bath-tub  reminds  me  that 
vou  can  ea>ily  have  both  hot  and  cold  water  by 
having  a  pipe  leading  from  the  attic  to  the 
reservoir  on  the  cook -stove,  or.  If  you  have  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  have  a  coil  of  pipe  in  the 
furnace.  With  the  latter  arrangement  you  can 
have  hot-water  radiators  in  your  home.  Bat 
just  now  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  water- 
closet  only. 

At  different  times  in  these  pages  I  have 
spoken  of  a  plan  for  disposing  of  slops  and  sew- 
age, and  I  will  repeat  it  briefly.  Every  home 
or  every  house  should  be  raised  up  sufBclently 
so  that,  when  properly  graded,  the  ground  will 
descend  as  you  go  away  from  the  house.  If 
vou  can  not  have  this  arrangement  on  all  sides« 
have  it  at  least  on  one  side.  If  you  have  an 
orchard,  say  a  hundred  feet  away  from  tbe 
bouse,  on  a  little  slope  of  ground,  you  are  lucky. 
Now  you  want  to  lay  some  large  tiling  from  the 
house  clear  down  through  the  orchard.*  Tbe 
length  of  this  line  of  tiling  depends  upon  the 
number  of  people  in  your  home.  It  had  better 
be  at  least  a  hundred  feet  long.  At  the  lower 
end,  down  in  the  orchard,  lay  the  largest  tile 
you  can  get  in  your  neighborhood— say  8. 10,  or 
13  inch— the  latter  size  if  your  family  is  large. 
Get  the  cheapest  kind  of  cull  tile.  Those  war|>- 
ed  or  lire-cracked  in  burning  are  just  what  yoa 
want.  Lay  this  further  end  of  large  tiles  down 
in  the  ground  two  or  three  feet  deep;  then  take 
them  on  a  gradual  Incline  up  to  the  house.  As 
you  get  near  the  building,  use  smaller  tile  until 
you  get  down  to,  say,  four-Inch.  When  yon  get 
within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  buildinff,  in  place  of 
the  tile  use  sewer-pipe,  and  have  the  joints 
cemented.  This  four-inch  sewer  pipe  is  to  be 
connected  with  your  water-closet;  but  before 
you  take  It  into  the  house,  put  in  a  piece  with 
a  branch,  or  what  is  called  a  T,  and  from  this 
Trun  a  tin  or  galvanized -iron  pipe  clear  up 
above  the  eaves  of  your  house.  This  Is  the  oat- 
side  ventilator,  and  must  never  be  omitted.  It 
takes  all  the  sewer- gas  clear  up  above  ihe 
building,  and  no  fermentation  in  the  hottest 
weather  can  ever  produce  any  pressure  so  as  to 
force  the  gas  into  the  house  while  this  ventilat- 
ing-pipe  is  securely  attache«l  to  the  highest  end 
of  your  sewage- tiling.  The  apparatus  for 
flushing  the  closet  with  the  earthenware  bowl, 
etc.,  can  be  purchased  in  any  of  our  large  cities 
at  an  expense  of  from  $5  00  to  $10.00— say  $15.00 
for  something  very  elaborate  and  handsome. 

Now,  just  one  thing  more  comes  within  the 
provlnceof  my  talk  on  this  subject;  and  it  is, 

*I  have  directed  that  this  large  tiling  with  looee 
open  Joints  shall  go  down  through  your  orchard  in 
order  that  the  roots  of  tiie  apple-trees  may  mo 
ibroiigh  into  the  tiles  to  help  tliemselves.  not  omy 
to  the  water  whicii  comes  down  every  dny,  but  to 
use  up  the  other  fertilizing  matter  as  well  In  the 
course  of  time  I  presume  that  even  these  large- 
sized  tiles  will  become  filled  with  the  acoumuUtSon 
of  solid  matter.  But  even  if  it  does  you  can  afford 
to  do  one  of  three  things:  Lay  anew  line  of  tile 
between  two  other  rows  of  apple-trees  or,  second, 
take  up  the  old  one,  clean  out  the  tiles,  and  pal 
tliem  biiclc  airain.  The  third  way  is  to  extend  the 
line  of  tlla  Dig  a  trench  below  the  open  end.  and 
by  running  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  alK>Te 
you  can  easily  wash  out  the  whole  contents  into  the 
trench  below.  Put  some  more  tiles  in  tbe  trench, 
fill  it  up,  and  it  will  run  for  another  series  of  years. 
We  have  now  used  a  similar  arrangement  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  It  works  perfectly,  and  I  have  sereral 
times  found  frreat  masses  of  roots  fllllnfr  these  tiles 
when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we  liad  to  dig  up  a 
portion  of  them.  If  you  have  not  an  orchard  or 
apple-trees,  by  all  means  plan  so  as  to  raise  crops 
(any  sort  of  (rarden  stuff)  of  some  sort  so  as  to  utlUite 
this  valuable  accumulation  of  fertility. 
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perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all.  With  our 
moderQ  water  closets  you  will  find  in  the 
earthen  bowl,  just  underneath  the  upper  edge, 
a  ventilating- tube  made  in  the  piece  of  earth- 
enware. This  ventilaling-tube  Is  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  A  tube  of  tin  or  galvaniz- 
ed iron  is  to  be  attached  to  this,  and  carried 
gradually  upward  until  It  can  enter  the  chim- 
ney of  your  cook-stove,  or  any  chimney  where 
there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  fire  most  of  the  time. 
This  will  make  draft  or  "  pull  **  enough  on  this 
▼entilatlng-tube  to  take  every  bit  of  foul  air 
directly  to  the  chimney  before  It  can  rise  Into 
the  bath-room  or  whatever  room  your  water- 
closet  is  located  in.  With  the  assistance  of  my 
young  friend  Harold,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, I  have  just  finished  putting  two  of  these 
water-closets  In  our  own  home.  One  is  In  the 
bath-room,  the  other  In  the  basement.  You 
can  tell  when  your  ventilating  pipes  work  all 
right  by  throwing  a  piece  of  burning  paper  Into 
the  closet  If  the  smoke  from  the  paper  rushes 
ap  through  the  ventilating  tube,  the  closet  Is 
all  right.  Ours  works  so  well  that  we  have 
never  noticed  even  the  faintest  smell,  even 
while  the  apparatus  is  being  used.  Our  bath- 
room Is  warmed  by  a  coll  of  hot-water  pipes 
80  that,  when  any  of  the  family  have  to  get  up 
in  the  night,  they  need  not  rush  outdoors  half- 
dressed,  and  stay  out  till  they  take  cold;  and 
when  I  am  reading  my  evening  papers  In  a 
warm  room  I  do  not  nepd  to  hunt  up  fur  cap, 
overcoat,  and  overshoes  because  It  Is  rainy, 
snowy,  or  sleety  outdoors.  In  fact,  I  can  take 
my  book  or  paper  with  me  Into  the  closet,  and 
read  there  If  I  choose. 

One  thing  more:  Quite  a  few  people,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  are  very  much  benefited  In  health 
by  the  use  of  hot-water  Injections.  With  the 
waier-closet  It  is  a  very  ea-^y  matter  to  make 
the  bowels  move  thoroujrhly  before  yon  go  to 
bed.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  used  to  bo  very 
much  troubled  with  nightmare.  If  I  did  not 
have  that  I  was  often  more  or  less  disturbed  In 
my  sleep  by  a  certain  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  that 
ia  banished  entirely  if  I  use  the  hot-water 
enema  thoroughly  Just  before  going  to  bed.  I 
know  some  of  you  may  say  that,  with  these 
warm  dwellings,  water-closets,  bath  room,  etc  , 
we  get  to  be  feeble  and  p Geminate,  etc.  I  think 
this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  not  had  even  a  slight 
colrt  for  almost  a  year.  I  keep  from  taking* 
cold  by  being  well  clothed  when  outdoors  dur- 
ing severe  weather;  and  I  take  my  outdoor 
exercise  riding  the  wheel  or  by  being  engaged 
In  some  profitable  outdoor  business.  Now,  is 
not  this  very  much  better  than  golnsr  outdoors 
without  wrapping  because  of  being  In  a  hurry  ? 
Permit  me  to  say  that  Mr*.  Root  and  1  prefer  a 
cold  sleeping-room.  In  fact,  four  wln<1ows  are 
raised  more  or  less  almost  every  nl«rht  In  the 
year.  These  four  windows  and  one  door,  which 
opens  into  another  room,  furnish  us  ventilation 
for  our  sleeping-room. 


A  DOCTOR  ADVI8K8  ABOUT  EATING,  ETC. 

Friend  Tioot.'—As  I  am  about  your  own  flare,  56 
years  past,  and  hnTing  been  a  dyspeptic,  T  wflT  ven- 
ture a  little  advice  In  re»rard  t^^  diet,  etc.  Eat  slow- 
ly and  masilcate  thoronjrlily.  Never  holt  your  food. 
Do  not  confine  yourself  t.oo  lonjr  to  one  or  two 
artlclpR  of  diet.  E;it  substantial  food.  thorou*rlily 
cooked,  and  nlway^  enoufch  to  furnish  streniflh  for 
Six  hours.  Th«»8tom  loh  needs  resta^  well  hs  brain 
and  muscle.  Never  drink  after  meuls  '•linrt  of  four 
or  five  hours,  if  possllile  to  avoid  It.  Uetttr  sutTer  a 
little  for  water  than  to  spew.  L«^t  your  drinklnjr  be 
a  short  time  before  and  very  little  flurlnjr  me>iN, 
never  after  you  are  through,  as  dilule«l  jrastrlc. 
Juice  does  not  readily  dl-solve  the  InBrsta;  and  If 
dljrcstion  Is  much  <h'l;iyed.  ferment  it  Ion  is  sure  to 
set  In.  Rememiior  your  milk  toast.  Thorough  mus- 
tication  and  Insallvation  is  very  impurtaut  to  a 


dyspeptic.  The  saliva,  being  alkaline,  prevents  fer- 
mentatinn  until  neutralized  by  the  iriistrlc  aold. 
If  you  dilute  the  giistric  juice  by  afierdrinkinirt 
the  Invested  Bubsttinr*e  will  fioHt  (so  to  speak)  in  the 
superabundant  lltiuid.  thus  readily  briufring  the 
frastric  acid  In  contact  wUh  the  salivary  alkali, 
thereby  prematurely  neutr.illzlng  it  The  gastric 
juice  arts  only  on  the  outaide  of  the  mass  of  food, 
dissolving  the  external  portions,  neiitiallzing  the 
alkali  as  it  sluwly  penetrates  a»d  dissolves  away 
the  portion  next  to  the  walls  of  the  siomaoh.  Tiie 
salivary  fluid,  belnir  uniformly  mixed  through  the 
mass,  prevents  fermeutHtion  until  digestion  is  com* 
pleted.  The  acids  of  diirestioii  are  not  the  acid  of 
dyspeptic  fermentation;  and,  aitliouirh  there  may 
be  an  abundance  of  gastric  juice  sec leted  lo  perfect 
digestion,  if  It  Is  too  much  diluted  with  other  liquid 
it  will  not  fulfill  its  purpose:  then  woe  betide  the 
dyspeptic  1 

When  pyrosis  follows  eatinsr,  and  the  eructated 
or  vomited  fluid  is  acid,  a  browned  soda  cracker  or 
two  should  l)e  eriten  without  any  fluid,  which  will 
usually  allay  the  vomiting  and  burning  sensation 
in  the  stomach.  Sometimes  tlie  stomacli  rejects 
tlie  superabundant  fluid  wltl»  more  or  less  of  the 
more  solid  ln^4ta  before  fermentation  has  time  to 
puperveue,  causing  little  or  no  paiu  or  sickish  fotl- 
Ing. 

Recapllulatlon:  Bnt  slowly  pi  a  In  substantial  food, 
chewing  it  thoroughly.  If  a  per<ion  eatss'owly,  and 
chews  his  food  thoroughly,  lie  will  not  often  eat 
more  than  his  stomach  will  difre^t,  unless  he  eats 
to  please  his  eyes  or  f  mcyand  not  his  aipetite. 
Avoid  much  liquid  during  meals,  and  none  after 
eating,  for  four  or  five  hours.  Avoid  nun'h  pjis- 
tries.  Pmise  fiod;  forget  yourself,  and  be  happy. 
^.Dove,  CaL,  Nov.  7.  E.  S.  Arwinii. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  friend  A  ,  unless  it  Is 
in  the  matter  of  waiting  so  long  after  meaU  be- 
fore taking  any  liquid.  Dr.  Salisbury  (and  my 
own  experience)  s«'ems  to  Indicate  thai  hot 
water  or  other  liquid  should  be  taken  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  a  tnesl  as  well  as  two 
and  a  half  and  three  hours  after.  If  you  put  It 
four  or  five  hours,  you  would  force  tis  on  to  the 
two*meala  day  regimen  as  recommended  and 
practiced  by  the  Bsttle  Creek  people;  and  If  I 
could  have  constant  outdoor  exorcise  I  think  I 
could  do  pretty  well  on  two  meals  a  day. 


APPL.E-TBBB    BORKRS;   tVflAT    SHALL  WR    DO 
WITH  Til  KM? 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  In  place 
of  digging  out  the  culprits  with  a  wire,  as  I 
have  recommended:  and  quite  a  few  have  felt 
sure  that  coal  ashes,  or  a^thes  from  wood  heaped 
up  around  the  base  of  the  trttnk.  will  keep  the 
borers  away.  I  hardly  think  this  can  be  true, 
for  we  have  taken  coal  ashes  from  our  boiU»rs 
ever  since  our  orchard  was  planted,  and  put 
them  around  our  fruit-trees,  all  the  way  from  a 
shovelful  to  a  wheelbarrow-load  about  each 
tree.  As  our  coal  ashes  contain  more  oriels 
wood  ashes  also,  we  have  received  some  benefit 
from  the  potash  In  the  latter;  but  so  far  as 
borers  are  concerned,  I  could  not  see  thai  the 
ashes  were  any  hindrance.  So  many  have  felt 
sure,  however,  that  the  ashes  were  of  benefit,  I 
thought  best  to  submit  the  matter  to  Prof. 
Green,  of  our  experimeut  station.  Here  is  his 
reply: 

Jtfr.  Ront:—l  have  not  tried  the  remedy  named  in 
the  le'ter  which  you  sent  me,  but  have  known  of 
its  helUMT  tried.  It  ts  not  a  sure  r«  metiy,  and  some 
th'nk  it  iaof  no  value  wh  itevor.  Th«  e^jrs  of  the 
borers  are  laid  Just  at  the  surface  of  the  Rr<iuiid, 
and  there  is  nothing  about  ashes  of  any  kind  to 
prevent  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  i^VhfiKArf*;^*'"*' 
Digitized' 


t  ashes  of  any  kind 
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If  the  asbes  are  heaped  up  around  the  trees  the 
borers  will  simply  enter  higher  up.  and  gull  will 
have  the  SHine  effect  as  ashes.    1  am  quite  sure 
thi't  there  Is  uothloff  In  the  remedy. 
Wooster,  O.,  Nov.  17.  W.  J.  Grskn. 

1  may  add  that  I  have  been  carefully  PcaD- 
nlDg  our  agricultural  periodtcals  for  several 
years  back,  and  have  al80  carefully  noted  what 
our  great  teachers  In  horticulture  have  to  say 
In  regard  to  the  matter;  but,  If  I  am  correct, 
there  Is  at  the  present  time  nothing  known 
that  will  kill  the  borers  that  will  not  at  the 
same  time  endanger  the  llfeof  the  tree.  Th^ 
only  thing  that  can  be  recommended  is  the  la- 
borious method  of  getting  down  on  your  knees 
and  removing  the  ^oll  from  around  the  roots  of 
the  tree  and  digging  out  the  offenders,  wlih  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  and  an  assortment  of  slen- 
der wires.  The  reason  why  so  many  people 
make  a  mistake  is  along  the  line  of  faith  in 
medicines  for  human  ailments.  All  these  trou- 
bles come  by  fits  and  starts.  Sometimes  they 
go  away  and  stay  away  for  years  when  you  do 
not  do  any  thing.  Again,  when  every  thing  is 
favorable  they  will  get  a  going  and  ruin  your 
orchard  almost  in  spite  of  every  thing  you  can 
do.  I  presume  the  fmit-growers  of  the  world 
could  afford  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  for 
some  easier  and  cheaper  way  than  digging  the 
borers  out,  if  such  a  way  could  be  found. 


MITX8'  KART.IEST  IN    THK   WORLD   TOMATO. 

Our  good  friend  Grelner.  after  referring  to 
what  1  said  about  this  tomato  nn  page  655, 
Sept.  1.  writes  in  Farm  and  Fireside  as  follows: 

Now.  a  year  or  two  ago  I  tried  this  Miirs  wonder 
(wlih  Pordhook  and  n  large  numl>er  of  others)  and 
failed  to  find  anything  remarkable  about  It.  Pos- 
fillily  I  WHS  disgusted  with  it  from  the  very  start  by 
theextrHVHgHiitolairos  m  ide  f«ir  its  enrllness;  be- 
sides. I  had  only  a  few  planis,  simply  I  ecause  I 
lacked  fulih  from  the  beginutnfr.  After  this  experi- 
ence, however,  I  would  have  tHken  Mr.  R«  ot*s 
words,  with  a  large  dose  of  .salt.  If  I  had  not  just  re- 
ceived an  Ir  dursement  from  an  unexpected  quHrter. 
A  brother  of  mine  writes  me  that  he  has  grown  this 
Earliest  in  the  Woi  id  tomato  this  season,  and  finds 
it  so  good  that  he  advises  me  to  throw  h1  I  others 
away.  A  nel>fi«bor  a'Po  has  had  it  for  three  years, 
and  Ibis  year  has  a  fine  patch  of  plants,  all  trained 
to  sln^ie  stalk  on  stake,  and  doing  remarkably  well. 
While  I  am  not  going  to  abandon  all  other  varieties 
for  this  new  phenomenon.  1  tlilnk  I  shall  have  to 
fflve  It  Another  and  more  thorough  trial.  If  It 
proves  all  that  these  men  now  say  It  is.  we  will  even 
forgive  Mr.  Mills  for  having  burdened  his  new  to- 
mato with  a  name  lonjr  enouirh  and  heavv  enough 
to  drag  It  down.    We  shall  call  It  simply  MlllaJT"    ^ 


A  few  days  ago  we  were  favored  with  a  visit 
from  two  of  the  members  of  the  Lakeshore 
Canning  Co.,  Conneaut.  O.  They  were  in  search 
of  a  small-sized  good  shaped  tomato  that  could 
be  canned  whole.  1  told  them  that  Miirs 
Earliest  would  fill  the  bill  exactly.  The  toma- 
toes never  grow  very  large,  but  they  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  of  beautiful  shape,  and 
perfectly  smooth,  and  they  are  produced  in 
enormous  Quantities.  Were  it  not  for  Its  small 
size  I  should  call  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
we  have.  One  thing  that  8urpri<>ed  me  was 
that,  although  we  must  have  had  30 or  40  plants, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  sporting.  Each  plant, 
produced  great  numbers  of  beautiful  tomatoes, 
Just  like  its  neighbor,  all  of  a  size,  and  all  ex- 
actly alike.  

HOW   TO  PLANT    8TRAWBKRRIKR    AT  ANY    TIMK 

DURING  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  WHEN  THE 

GROUND  18  NOT  FROZEN,  AND  HAVE 

^ THEM  LIVE. 

A.  I.  R.  says  In  Gardening  for  November,  you'can 
also  set  out  strawberry-plants,  etc.    Will  he  please 
give  **  the  trick  "  In  next  Issue  ? 
North  Mlddletown,  Ky.  A.  Dettw.llkr 


Friend  D.,  this,  like  a  great  many  other 
things,  must  be  learned,  even  after  you  have 
been  told  how  it  may  be  done.  A  strawberry- 
plant  in  our  climate  can  not  very  well  take 
root  in  new  soil  in  the  month  of  November  or 
later;  therefore  we  must  take  a  lump  of  dirt 
with  the  plant.  Do  this  with  any  of  the  trans- 
planters I  have  det^cribed.  Put  them  in  good 
rich  soil;  and  if  there  should  be  enough  w&rm 
weather  so  they  make  some  growth  they  will 
probably  stand  all  right.  If  this  warm,  weath- 
er does  not  occur,  the  ground  must  be  thor- 
oughly mulched.  Besides  this  mulching,  as 
freezing  weather  comes  on,  enough  looe^  straw 
should  be  put  over  the  plants  themselves  so 
you  can  Just  get  a  glimose  of  the  foliage  down 
through  the  straw.  When  this  Is  properly 
done  there  is  not  very  much  danger  of  the  frost 
throwing  them  out.  Thi?  mulching  mast  be 
gradually  taken  off  in  the  spring.  If  a  severe 
spell  should  occur  so  as  to  freeze  the  ground 
hard  after  your  mulching  has  t>een  partly  re- 
moved, it  may  be  necessary  to  pat  it  back  again. 
Let  me  add  that,  when  the  plant  is  taken  up 
with  the  transplanter,  the  ground  should  be 
most  thoroughly  soaked  after  it  is  put  where  It 
is  to  grow.  VVlth  the  bottomless  tin  tubes  I 
have  descrit)ed  so  many  times,  we  are  obliged  to 
soak  the  ball  of  earth  around  the  plant  until  it 
is  8oftmud,  in  order  to  have  It  slip  out  of  the 
tube.  This  thorough  soaking  seems  to  insure 
the  plant  a  successful  catch  to  the  new  soil. 
In  fact,  the  plants  won't  take  hold  so  late  in 
the  fall  without  it.  Try  a  few  plants  first. 
When  you  have  succeeded,  try  a  few  more. 
Some  varieties  of  strawberries  are  much  easier 
to  succeed  with  than  others.  Our  late  plant- 
ings of  the  new  Marshall,  for  Instance,  have 
been  almost  all  failures.  Where  you  are  grow- 
ing strawberries  under  glass,  of  course  mulch- 
ing will  not  be  needed:  and  you  can  put  them 
out  and  make  them  grow  at  anytime  in  the 
winter  when  the  weather  Is  mild  enough  to  re- 
move  the  sashes  and  work  In  the  open  air. 


FRAUDS  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

I  think  OLKAifiNOS  to  me  is  worth  all  it  costs.  In 
expoalntr  frauds,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  valuable 
Information  on  apiculture.  In  reading  aliout  the 
Kooky  Mountain  cherry,  from  the  description  I 
think  it  only  the  wild  sand  cherry  growing  here  in 
the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska.  Some  eat  ttiem.  bot 
thf  y  are  too  bitter  for  any  use  for  me.  The  Cnut- 
dall  tree  currant  Is  only  the  wild  black  currmoi 
growing  In  the  canyon  here,  very  little  t>etter  than 
the  cherry— another  fake  to  deceive  people.  **The 
Buffalo  berry"  Is  8ome  better;  hut  you  can  irei 
thousands  irrowlngon  the  north  side  of  the  bluffa. 
All  of  the  above  trees  and  shrubs  are  *•  blowed  up" 
Just  to  deceive  the  people  and  get  their  money.  I 
think  the  law  of  the  iTnited  States  should  be  ttux 
all  frulta  of  new  oilirln should  be  registered. 

Very  few  bee-keepem  in  my  neUrhboi  hood,  and 
they  mantfre  poorly,  hence  say  poor  sesMraa.  I 
started  with  8  colonies,  have  increased  to  12.  and 
think  about  80  lbs.  surrhis.  Have  run  for  increase 
only.    This  I  think  would  be  a  fair  season. 

Miller,  Neb.  P.  L.  AHDKiiaow. 

FROM  THEOMICBIOAN  POTATO* RSOIOHS. 

Potatoes  are  selling  from  11  tol3  eta.  h«»reiK»w: 
but  I  was  luckv  enough  to  get  from  17  to  85  eta.  for 
1060  bushels.  The  rest  I  have  in  the  cellar.  There 
are  hundreds  of  carloads  in  this  country,  as  polar 


toes  and '*baga8"are  a  great  crop  here,  and  we 
d  potato  land,  mostly  sand.    We  have  4tt> 


have  good 


bushels  of  Rural  New-Yorkers;  they  are  fine.   Tbe 
rest  are  Oreen  Mountain.  J.  J.  TBUBanK. 

Orion.  Mich..  Nov.  7. 


80  LBS.  OF  POTATOES  FROM  1  13.  PliANTKIk,  SBOOfln^ 
CROP  THOKOUOBBRBD    UV  MICBIOAK. 

^Friend  A,  I.  Boot;— I  got  one  pound  of  Maule's 
Thoroughbred  potatoes  (second  crop)  of  you  in 
June.    I  exposed  them  to  thr^mm  8  days.  Tbej 
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turned  greeo,  and  most  of  the  eyes  beffan  to  sprout. 
I  planted  them  the  18th  of  Jnne.  Several  hills 
were  up  the  Ist  of  July.  I  think  all  were  up  by  the 
10th,  excepting  three  hills.  Two  of  them  came 
ap  later,  but  did  not  amount  to  any  thing.  I 
planted  £3  hills;  harvested  20  hills,  and  irot  80  lbs.  of 
potatoes;  nice  ones.  D.  I.  Waoar. 

Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  Nov.  11. 


SECOND-CROP  THOROUGHBREDS. 

My  second-crop  Thoroughbred  potatoes  came  up, 
88  out  of  43  eyes,  about  as  soon  as  spring- planted 
potatoes.  1  inlnk  a  good  many  make  the  mistake 
of  planting  too.  deep.  Plant  shallow,  and  see  that 
they  don't  dry  out.  Mine  were  planted  June  11th; 
aod  for  the  chance  they  had  they  have  done  finely. 
Keep  up  your  Home  Talks.  S.  R.  Austin. 

Amityville,  N.  Y. 

TBB  PBABODY  TAMS. 

I  read  in  Gleanings  last  spring  about  the  Pea- 
body  yam,  and  I  sent  and  got  a  few  plants.  I  have 
potat(»es  now  i hat  weigh  b  lbs.  Can  you  do  better 
than  that  in  Ohio  ?  Albert  B.  Young. 

Klverhead,  L.  1.,  Oct.  19. 

OUR  LAST  DATS  OUR  BEST.    EVEN    IF   WE    DO    HAVE 
POOR  SEASONS  AND  LOW  PRICKS. 

Bro.  Roof ;— I  have  been  looking  for  the  journal 
for  some  ten  days,  but  U  does  not  coma  1  sent  yon 
82  00  last  fall,  and  received  two  Journals  and  a  pound 
of  potatoes,  Maule's  Thoroughbreds,  from  which  I 
raised  57  lbs.;  but.  oh  dear!  not  a  dollar  from  60 
stands  of  bees,  and  I  have  now  fed  them  700  lbs.  of 
irranulated  sugar,  and  three  starved  before  1  began 
to  feed.  Dou't  stop  the  journal  because  you  don't 
get  the  dollar,  because  1  want  it.  and  you  uan  wait 
till  next  summer  for  your  pay  if  you  can't  get  It  be- 
fore. Bees  were  in  flue  order  ihe  last  of  May,  and 
were  starving  in  June,  and  continued  to  starve  all 
summer,  so  you  see  it  make-i  me  feel  poor.  But  we 
live  in  hopes  of  better  times  another  year,  as  the 
clover  looks  well  this  fall,  and  plenty  of  it  We  de- 
pend on  honey  fur  our  bread  and  ouiter.  We  are 
old  people.  I  am  84— born  in  181JS— so  you  see  we 
can't  work  much  more,  ilut  I  can  go  to  prayer- 
meeting,  and  have  a  good  tallc  with  the  people. 
But  I  guess  we  sh.iU  not  go  to  the  poorhoube  this 
winter  as  long  as  wo  can  get  potatoes  and  salt,  of 
which  we  have  plenty,  and  try  to  live  near  the 
Savior;  so  our  last  days  will  be  our  best 

Albion,  Miob.,  Nov.  10.  A.  aaiPFER. 


▲    GOOD   REPORT   FOR   THE    EARLY  OHIOS  ASjWELL 
AS  FOB  THE  THOROUGHBREDS.  ^ 

I 'note  with  pleasure  what  you  have  to  say,  in  last 
Gleanings,  about  my  potato  crop;  but  you  have 
^ot  things  mixed  somewhat,  or  perhaps  it  is  my- 
self. At  any  rate,  1  meant  Ohios  when  I  said  I  had 
dug  711  bushels  from  IVi  acres.  1  had  only  one  bai^ 
rel  of  Thoroughbreds,  and  from  it  1  grew  only  150 
buihels.  of  which  you  received  the  greater  part.  I 
think  this  will  agree  with  what  I  have  been  writing 
ou  all  along,  will  it  not  ? 

1  planted  the  barrel  of  Thoroughbred  seed  all  In 
ten  rows.  The  rows  were  35  rods  long  and  8  feet 
apart,  so  you  see  I  was  not  very  much  aiiead  of  Mr. 
IVrry  after  alL  Now  in  regard  to  whether  the 
ground  was  manured  the  year  before  or  not,  I  may 
say  that  no  manure  had  ever  been  applied  at  any 
time.  The  ground  was  broken  up  last  summer  (1 
mean  '95)  for  the  first  time,  and  80wn  to  buckwheat. 
This  crop  of  buckwheat  shaded  the  ground  and 
helped  materially  to  rot  the  tough  heavy  sod  which 
all  this  new  land  has  at  flr^t.  It  also  choked  out  all 
weeds  so  that  it  wa-i  la  good  shape  for  a  crop  of  po- 
atoes  the  following  season. 

1  have  a  ^imilar  piece  of  about  three  a^res,  which 
I  have  oleared  wiih  my  own  hands  this  summer,  and 
1  want  to  do  even  l}et(er  with  it  if  possible.  At  any 
rate  I  shall  spare  no  pains  in  tiie  matter. 

Sanilac  Center,  Mich.,  Nov.  3.        W.  J.  Manlet. 


Special  Notices  in  tlie  Line  of  Qardening,  etc. 

By  A.  I.  Root. 


SHELI^ARK  HICKORYNUT8. 

These  are  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  and  the 
price  is  higher.  We  can,  however,  furnish  small 
<)uan titles  at  35  cts.  a  peck,  or  $1.25  a  bushel. 


NUTS  OF  THE  BLACKWALNUT. 

These  are  so  plentiful  in  our  locality  that  we  oan 
offer  them  already  hulled  at  the  low  price  of  15  ots. 
a  peck,  or  60  ots.  a  bushel.  If  any  of  the  friends 
who  are  ordering  iroods  of  us  would  like  to  have 
some  of  these  included  with  their  other  goods  we 
shall  be  glad  to  accommodate  them  while  our  supply 
lasts.  

THOROUGHBREDS  FOR  PREMIUMS. 

Remember,  1  lb.  of  Thoroughbreds  will  be  given 
for  every  subscription  to  Gleanings  provided  you 
do  not  abk  for  any  other  premium;  and  this  will 
apply  to  paying  up  old  duos  or  subscribing  fur  the 
future—iliat  is,  a  pound  of  Thoroughbreds  lor  every 
dollar  sent.  Bub  you  must  pay  9  cts.  for  postage 
and  packing;  and  to  every  present  subscriber  h  ho 
sends  us  a  dollar  with  a  new  name,  that  is,  for  in- 
troouolng  Gleanings  thto  a  new  family  or  neigh- 
borhood, we  will  allow  him  a  peck  of  Thorough- 
breds worth  $1.C0,  or  H  bushel  of  seconds  worth  $1.00. 

OTHER  POTATOES  AS  PREMIUMS. 

You  can  select  any  other  kind  of  potatoes  from 
the  table,  reckoning  26  cents'  worth  of  potatoes  for 
everv  dollar  sent  us  for  Gleanings,  or  60  cents' 
worin  of  potatoes  for  every  dollar  sent  for  a  new 
subscriber,  as  explained  above. 

VEGETABLE-FORCING. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  H.  G.  Winkler, 
of  Hanging  Rock,  O.  It  is  the  first  book  we  have 
ever  had  on  the  matter  of  growing  vegetal  les  under 
glass,  so  far  as  I  am  aware:  and  as  soon  as  1  saw  it 
advertised  I  felt  that  tliere  was  abundant  need  of 
Just  such  a  book.  The  work  contains  167  pages, 
t>ound  in  cloth;  price  81.U0  It  has  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions;  but,  unfortunately,  a  great 
part  of  it,  if  n  »t  the  most  important  part  of  it,  is 
copied  from  Peter  Henderson,  from  reports  of  va- 
rious experiment  stations,  and  from  other  sources. 
Again,  there  is  not  a  bingle  cut  or  illustration  in 
the  book,  from  beginning  lo  end.  The  print  is  very 
coarse,  and  there  is  a  good  dealof  waiie  piiper  at 
the  end  of  the  chapters  and  other  places.  Btsides. 
the  book  U  full  of  bad  spelling  and  ty|K)irraphi<*al 
errors.  In  fact.  <>ome  of  it  is  unintelligible  unless 
the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject to  know  what  word  was  meant  in  place  of  the 
one  printed  in  tlio  book.  I  am  sorry  to  find  fault 
with  a  work  on  a  stibject  so  much  needed.  If  the 
book  were  put  in  paper  covers,  and  Fold  for  26  cents, 
I  should  conbidrr  it  a  very  good  thing;  but  with 
the  present  prices  that  market-gardeners  get  for 
their  stuff,  f  1.00  ought  to  pay  for  a  good-sfsed  book 
full  of  illustrations  from  practioNi  work,  and  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it  original.  In  going 
through  the  book  I  found  Just  one  single  sentence 
to  indicate  tliat  the  author  himself  wus  a  practical 
gardener,  and  had  a  greenhouse  or  greenhouBes  of 
hUown  at  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence XX>.,  O.  To  those 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  vegetable  forc- 
ing, and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  books  and 
periodicals  In  legard  to  this  line  of  work,  the  book 
msy  well  be  worth  a  dollar.  If  you  want  it,  write  to 
friend  Winkler  as  above. 


DECLINE  IN  PRICES  OF  GARDEN  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

We  have  thought  best  to  note  below  some  of  the 
changes  that  will  be  made  in  piices  from  our  seed 
oaialog  which  many  of  you  may  have  in  vour  pos- 
session the  coming  year.  Instead  of  as  it  is  In  the 
catalog,  read : 

Kidney  Wax  bean— Qt.,  10  cts.;  peck,  «0. 

Davis  Wax  bean  (new)— Pint,  10  cts. ;  qt.,  18;  peck, 
SI  .00. 

Best  of  All  beans^— Qt.,  6  cts.;  peek,  40;  bushel, 
SI  26. 

York  State  Marrow  beans.— Qt.,  8  cts. ;  peck,  60; 
bushel,  S1.60. 

Navy  beans.— Qt.,  6  ctp.;  peck,  86:  bushel.  $1  26. 

Sweet  corn,  either  Corey.  StowfU's  Evergreen, 
Ford's  Barly  Sweet,  Mammoth.  County  Gentleman, 
— Qt.,  8  CIS. :  peck.  5i);  bushel,  $1  60. 

Grand  Hapids  lettuce  seed.— Ounce,  10  cts.;  1  lb., 
SI  00. 

H»»nderson*8  New  York  lettuce.— Ounce,  10  cts.;  1 
Ib.ll.OU. 

Onion-sets. —  Best  yellow— a  very  nice  lot— Qt., 
15  cts. ;  peck,  60;  bushel,  S3  00. 

WhltiHker  onion-sets.- Qt.,  18  cts.;  peck,  S1.26; 
bushel,  S4  00. 

Full  sized  Whittaker  onions  (Just  right  to  plant 
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out  to  produce  sets).— Qt..  10  cts.;  peck,  75;  bushrl, 
9ii.bO,  This  wiiiiiuker  t>Dion,  be  it  rt  Uiembercd,  i:i 
an  Improved  ejKcteditiRly  Lardy  variety  of  tbe  pota- 
to onion 

Willie  Multiplier.— Same  price  as  the  Whltlaker. 

White  Pi-lzeittker  (new )  sets,  hanie  |  rlc«'b  as  above 

Alaska  iH*uf.— Tlie  standard  eitra  early  pea.— Ql, 
10 1'ta. :  p<  ok,  75;  bushel.  l^f.fiO. 

Hubbiid  ^quu8h  tteed.-OuDce.  5  ots.;  1  lb.,  80;  5 
lbs.,  fl.25. 

Mills'  Earlle«t  In  the  World  tomato— fee  descrlp- 
linn  <n  |>airt  Hi7  — Pnrkc  t.  6  cts. ;  k  ounce,  Ifi;  ounce, 
60    Thttsetd  Isof  ourowo  ifio%iluir. 

Sweet  clover.— 1  ll».,  lo  ot**.;  10  or  more  lbs.,  6  cts. 
per  lb.;  li^O  lbs.  at  5  ois.  pi?r  lb 

JupiiU'se  buckwht-au— Pound.  6  cts  ;  peck,  90;  % 
bushel,  36:  bushel.  00;  ^bushel  bng,  tl.dO;  10  or 
more  bushels,  purchaser  paying  for  bags,  45  cts.  per 
bushel. 

lie  ifiire  to  add  (on  all  the  dbove)  10  cts.  per  W.  for 
jifMitaue  and  packiiiy  if  utdettd  by  mail. 

HuikH  heut  tlour.-  10  IbH.,  25  cts.;  suok  of  126  lbs., 
only  2  cts.  per  l/».,  sack  included. 

THB  BATTLB  CHKiK  HFALTH  rOODS. 

Please  bear  in  n  liid.  friends,  that  we  still  have 
free  samph  s  (f  the  above  to  give  away.  Sliuply 
mention  when  you  aie  ordering  goodi»  by  freight  or 
express,  and  ^e  will  i^it  In  a  package  wliboui 
(hdige.  If  yon  ^ ant  iliim  by  mall  you  will  have 
to  send  10  eta.  lor  pi  stage. 

POTATOES  ORDBRKD  DUHINO  THB  WIIITBR  MOHTBB. 

Webhall  coiiiinue  to  do  this  whiter  as  we  have 
done  befuie  Ail  iiotatoesordi-rtd  during  the  win- 
ter ujoiiiliH  will  be  packed  up,  labehd.  and  careful- 
ly houhcd  in  our  frobt-pioui  ('«llurs  until  time  for 
bbipping.  Thtt  acivuniage  of  oideringeaily  is  ihut 
>ou  Hill  get  them  be  ft  re  lhe>  are  sold  out,  or  beloro 
iher«-  U  uii  advuiioe  in  priie  We  t<ucot  edeU  so  Mell 
111  shippli  g  |M»tut<  ea  t-ouih  lasiwinier  that  He  Mill 
fill  uU  orders  ai(  urown  risk  topoinisin  the  south; 
that  Is,  It  we  comlude  to  tukr  the  titk,  depending  on 
\vcaiher  and  locality,  we  will  siaiid  ilie  lo»«sol  their 
fret  zing.  This  we  do  in  ordt  r  to  asMsL  ilio^ewho 
WHiii  t<i  plant  eailier  timn  tin*  first  of  A  pi  11.  We 
wll*,  however,  do  our  \  ery  best  lo  hhlp  potato*  s  in 
ti.e  winter  time  to  all  p«.lni>.  but  ^e  can  not  take 
the  I  ibk  ourst  lv(  s  unh  s^  the  thipm«  ni  can  I.e  u<ade 
to  Ko  >peedil>  iiiio  ihe  more  souilorn  cllnie.  liy 
coailii»riho  barrels  with  heavy  paper,  und  packing 
in  sa'«  dual,  we  can  UiiuaUy  succeed  ut  at  y  time  dur- 
li.ir  lb  ■  winter. 

if  o  ir  prh-es  aie  not  as  low  ss  tl.ose  of  other  ro- 
spnii^ible  de  h  rs  we  Hill  make  theni  so.  And  tven 
after  yoii  i.HVe  louaht  3our  pouiioes  and  |  aid  for 
tlieiii,  if  li  should  iiirii  out  ihui  you  have  paid  more 
than  300  Hoiild  hav«- done  b>  buymti  eUewhtre.  we 
will  make  the  price  rijiht  nlieiiapi  rtsidof  ilie  laca 

Knr  our  r»icular  giving  sp«  cliil  pricia  on  M'i  d  po- 
tatoes lor  1  he  coruing  seasi  u,  giMiig  also  adehcnp- 
tlonof  niohi  ol  ihc  difT^-ient  poiaioeBiiOw  beloretue 
poialo-KfOwiug  worlds  make  application  by  postal. 


THB  RURAL  PKKhH  OF  1  HK  UMIED  STATES. 

"So  one  who  roads  oiir  a>(rlcultur.  1  papers  can 
help  ao mil  iiig  ind  respi'cting  the  hiMii  uioial  stand- 
srdofut  lea>t  the  gnaier  pari  of  them:  in  fact.  If 
<»ur  relivlt  us  papeis  were  half  aw  luiriicular  In  le- 
ganl  lo  the  ciiaiacier  of  the  ad\eril8enient8  they  ac- 
c  pt  I  Would  thank  Qod  again  and  again  from  the 
bottom  «  f  no  heait. 

Foieji  osl  In  I  h- r:inksof  these  grand  family  papers 
Ftatid<>  the  Uuial  Neu-Yinher.  May  Ood  give  lis  »d- 
liois  grace  and  m  jsd<  m,  at*  he  has  done,  to  continue 
thi  \r  lieavy  bioun  ;  gainst  all  forms  of  Iniquity;  and 
m  your  people  aiand  by  them,  not  onl>  wlili  kind 
i%or<ls  of  eiK'ouiagement.  but  with  flnanelal  support 
as  well.  It  Las  been  an  iinreasing  wonder  to  me, 
us  number  after  number  i»  laid  on  n  y  ties k,  tost  e 
1m»w  ihey  could  jiive  us  bo  much  exeiy  week  for 
only  a  dollar  a  \  ear. 

Now,  the  Itiiial  Neiv-T"iher  does  rot  cover  the 
whole  flel«l.  by  any  means.  The  O/j/o  Farm n\  of 
Chv  land,  U doing  for  nvrlcultuie  may  tbiiiHs  that 
till*  /fu;nf  does  not  teach  or  only  ion«lng  upon. 

The  C'«  u  /»!/ (/en//cmnn.  of  Ail>any,  still  holds  its 
own,  Hiid  makes  the  world  acknowledge  that  we 
have  In  tlil^  land  of  ours  a  vast  army  of  country 
ycntlemeu  \<ho  aire.   In  point  of  education,  Inielli- 

frencc.  and  mitrals.  the  pet  re  of  any  elass  of  people 
n  t Lis  whole  wide  earth.  Long  live  the  C'uu?tf}-(/ Ge7i- 
Ueman  and  the  class  it  represents. 


And,  once  more,  we  baTe  the  American  AgrUMi- 
twiU,  bdabtid,  at  lea»>t  In  a  measure,  to  uortb,  east^ 
south,  and  west,  with  Its  vailed  Hems  on  ngilcuh 
ture  and  agricultural  news.  For  some  Fears  we 
fc  ured  tbe  woik  that  Orange  J udd  so  well  aiarted 
might  not  hold  up  alter  God  calUd  faim  heme;  but 
It  beems  now  to  have  tioi  down  to  excellent  work. 

And  tlien.  again,  tin  re  Is  the  Pfodical  Farmer^ 
containing  T.  li.  Terry's  ejiceedlngly  practical  bon«e 
talks  exery  week:  in  fact,  many  of  them  ml^it  be 
called  sermons.  Terry  has  shown  himself  to  much 
a  friend  of  1  he  home,  and  a  ft  lend  of  xhauife  and 
childreit  In  the  bcme,  he  is  now  cooitantly  employ  ed 
every  winter  in  talking  and  teaching  at  our  farm- 
t  rs'  institutes  throughout  the  dlflen  nt  Slates  In  our 
land,  llebides  Teir.^^s  srthles,  which  arc  well 
^orib  the  subscrlptnn  price  over  and  over  ayain. 
be  is  Lai  ked  up  by  (julte  an  array  of  other  goad 
writeis  along  in  the  same  lines.  Greiner's  talks  on 
gardening,  and  the  iilubtrated  sboit  cuts  for  econo- 
mizing labor,  are  also  an  important  feature  of  the 
PiaeticalFcumer. 

And  then,  again,  there  Is  that  brifbt,  spicy,  boil- 
ed-doMn  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal.  It  is  peculiar 
smongilie  whole  lot— in  fact,  it  is  almo(>t  tbe  only 
periodical— tliat  teaches  only  by  short,  brief,  btlght 
M  ntences.  lu  illusirationa  are  in  keeping  witli  the 
rest  of  the  joui  nal;  In  fact,  this  clean,  Lre<zy  little 
sheet  has  staited  almost  a  new  era  in  rural  Journal- 
ism. Theprlreisfro  exceedingly  low  that  one  baa 
to  smile  will  n  he  thinks  of  the  great  number  of  val- 
uable hints  he  gets  lor  such  an  Insignlllcaut  sum  of 
money. 

Tliere  are  msny  others  I  might  mention  on  nr- 
deuing.  horticulture,  and  kindred  subjects.  But 
^hat.  started  nie  on  this  subject  this  morning  was 
the  fact  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  for  1897  lower 
prices,  clubbed  Hit h  Glbamnos,  than  ever  before 
— Ht  least  on  mo*.t  nl  them  (see  page  K6».    Briefly  :_j 

The  Rural  New-Tvtker  and  Gleanikgs  together 
arecu>y$175:  Ohiit  Faiwer  and  our  o^n  J-  urnal, 
only  11  6u:  (  ountry  Gentleman  and  Oi.bamngp,>SJ0; 
Practical  Fcumer  and  tlils  Journal,  tl.tO;  FcnmJ*iiir- 
iial  Mild  GLBAKl^GB,  $1.10;  Ametiian  AfjrieuUuTigt 
with  Glbamngs.  only  Si  3f5.  1  ani  so  anxious  to 
have  our  readers  free  C(»pie8  of  the  above,  that,  if 
><uwill  Just  mention  on  a  postal  card  that  >ou 
would  like  to  leceive  tliim.  we  will  ask  the  pubdsh- 
erstomall  tiiem  to  you.  Of  couise,  it  will  be  a  IttUe 
more  direct  for  you  lo  write  to  the  i  ubiisi  eis  ibem- 
Helves;  but  if  that  is  too  much  trouble.  Just  write 
to  us. 

liesld<  s  these  low  rates  on  all  subscrlpt'ona  where 
Glkamngh  it>  clubbea  Mlth  any  or  the  al>ove  papers 
we  will  include  the  potato  prtmiunis  aa  mention^ 
on  I  age  b71  if  >ou  will  sind  the  money  to  |*ay 
the  |Kit(tage.  or  have  tliem  s(  ut  wlih  other  goods  by 
f n  ight  or  exprebt»  as  >  ou  ciioose. 


TRAVELS  ON  THB  WHEEL  ACROSS  THB  DR8BRT8  OF 
AKJZONA  TO  BE  COMMENCED  IN  OUR  HBXT  ISSCB..; 

1  believe  we  nave  never  neen  in  tlie  habit  of  tell- 
ing M  hat  we  are  o<tino  to  do  for  our  reaairs  before- 
Imnd:  but  it  o<*(  urn  to  me  Just  now  that  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  thewriier.  A  1  Root,  com menoes 
to  moriow,  Dec.  1.  a  trip  tp  Arizona.  He  «  zp«cib  to 
attend  tile  National  Irrigation  Congress  thai  me^ts 
at  Pl.oenix.  Aitsona,  D*  rember  15th.  lt»th.  and  ITih, 
aid  al.-oex|acis  to  Vl^li  ihe  fiult-growers*  faims 
and  gartJens  where  liilyath  n  Is  practiced  in  thai 
neighborhood.  He  will  alao  take  a  trip  to  the§um- 
ntit  of  Su  permit  it  lous  Mountain,  tor  discripHon  of 
whicli  see  (; LEANINGS  lor  Oet.  15,  Ih92.  page  Tid.  Be 
in  iilso  flanning  a  bic5cle-trip  to  the  far-fsroed 
Grand  Cuii>on  of  ih*'  Coh^rado  This  canyon  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  b(  en  piocliiced  by  a  tts^ure  or  crack 
in  the  earth  while  it  was  coolii  g.  Cohirado  Kit er 
runs  througii  the  b<  ttom  <f  this  Assure.  At  srmse 
points  along  the  canyon  there  are  said  to  be  preri- 
picfs  about  a  mile  Htraight  down.  You  can  dn»p  a 
st(*ne  down,  and  see  it  make  its  des^cent  in  a  few 
seconds;  l»ut  to  climb  down  this  on  awagiturcwd 
takes  H  trip  of  14  milen.  I  do  not  suppose  1  shall 
succeed  in  riding  down  this  trail  on  my  wheel;  but 
If  iou  subscribe  ft  r  Gleanings  you  will  know  b'»w 
li  turn<«  out;  and  I  am  going  to  find  out  all  I  r'an 
about  this  matter  ol  irrivat  on.  not  only  in  Ariaona 
but  everywhere  else.  For  the  i«ext  month,  all  let- 
ttrsthat  are  expressly  f«»r  A.  I.  Rot»t  had  better  be 
andn  s«  d  to  bim  at  T«  mpe,  ArizoLa,  care  of  J.  H. 
Root,  brothtr  of  the  writer. 

Please  ntit  ice  t»  at  all  new  subset  IbersfbrlWT  will 
I  receive  the  December  numbeis  free  of  charge. 
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BARLT-ORDBU  DISCOUKT8. 

The  time  is  up  when  customers  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Larirest  early  order  discount  For  this 
month  we  irlve  4  per  cent  discount  on  orders  for  bee- 
keepers' supplies  for  next  seahon's  use.  We  have 
been  gettinff  a  number  of  srood  sized  orders  the 
past  month  from  those  who  have  iaiih  in  tlie  fu- 
ture and  the  means  to  take  advantaire  of  the  early- 
order  discount,  which  is  given  only  for  cash  with 
order.  ____^ 

BEESWAX   MARKET. 

The  market  for  beeswax  remains  unchang«*d:  if 
any  thing  it  is  a  little  easier.  We  have  decided, 
however,  to  nuilce  onl>'  i  cts.  per  lb.  difference  be- 
tween casii  and  trade  price  instead  of  8  as  formerly. 
From  now  on  till  further  notice  we  will  pay  2.')  cents 
CHsli.S^  in  trade,  for  average  wax  deliveri>d  here. 
We  desire  to  secure  all  the  wax  we  can  direct  from 
producers.  We  can  not  get  too  much,  as  we  have  a 
very  large  and  increasing  outlet  for  it. 

HOlfBT  WANTED. 

We  have  handled  quite  a  little  honey  so  far  this 
season.  Most  uf  it,  however,  we  have  not  seen,  as  It 
bus  gone  direct  from  produ*'er  to  our  customer, 
tlius  saving  one  freight  obante.  A  (lood  de-tl  of 
honey  bus  been  mo\'ing;  and  while  prices  have 
ruled  rather  low  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
hold  up  prices,  which  is  encouraging.  At  present 
we  hiven't  much  avu  lable  iioney  in  view,  snd 
should  l)egiad  to  heir  from  those  who  have  choice 
honey  (eilTier  comb  or  extracted)  for  sale  or  ex- 
change lor  suppliea 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

We  are  at  present  runnlmr  our  factory  nine  hours 
a  dav,  about  all  trie  dayllMht  avHllHble.  and  a  little 
more.  We  are  running  princlpilly  on  orders  of 
which  Wf  have  a  good  supply  on  hand  and  in  pros- 
p«ci.  Owing  to  the  generally  fHir  ciop  of  honey 
the  past  beason  bee-ket-peis  are  hopeful  for  the  year 
to  Oume.  With  higher  pi  ices  for  wlieut  and  other 
farm  products,  and  a generttl  business  revival  giv- 
ing empio)  meiit  to  the  ui  employed,  there  is  everv 
re  isou  to  be  grateful  and  to  look  forward  with 
hope,  and  to  show  our  f  aitli  by  our  works. 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 

I.  J.  Strinj^ham, 

105  Park  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  ISRAEL  &  BROS., 

486,  488  ft  490  Canal  5t.,  Com«r  Watts  St..  N.  Y. 

WBOLSSAXJ  H  O  \I  P  V  UBXUL 

filALXSS  ft  n  U  iX  C  I  ASVAKCZC 

OOMMXSSIOV  ~ANi>-  MAS! 

u^^     BEESWAX,  gg 

Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  6(>-lb.  cans,  boxed.  7c  per  lb.  One  60- 
Ib.  can.  boxed,  8o  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
lOo.  Pouder's  Honey  Jara  and  complete 
line  of  supplies.    CataloiT  free. 

WALTER  S.  POUDER, 
i6a  Mastfachtt^etta  Ave.,     lodlanapolis,  Ind. 

/^  A  I    ir*/\rj\TI  A      Mountain  bee  ranch 

CALIhORNIA.  {srAep^i^e'r: 

nection  with  three  rnilro-id  ^tatlnns. 

D.  O.  BAILIFF.  Banning.  Cal. 


A    BARGAIN    IN    BEE-KEEPERS' 
SURRUES, 
Is  /     The  best  quality  of  foods, 

when     V     At  the  l«west  prices, 
you        J     And  set  them  prompt, 
get        \     And  with  small  freight  charfes. 

This  is  Just  wliHt  we  can  do  by  our  1807  custom- 
ers. B^tlmaies  cheerfully  given  on  any  bill  of 
froods  wanted.  Special  Inducements  for  early  or- 
ders.   Addte-s 

JOSEPH  NYSeWANDBR,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

American  Club  List 

Offers  $790.00  In  Cash  Prizes.  The  lowest  possible 
clubhinif  rates  on  all  papers  and  majfazlnes.  Gata- 
loff  free.    Write  us  and  ^ave  money. 

B.  A.  OOODSPEBD,  rianaffer. 
Box  12.  5hanrock.  N.  V. 

In  writing  «dT«rtlaersple«se  mention  tau  paper. 

SIX  Vsricties  of  Seed  PoUtoes,  by  mall  or  freiirbt. 
at  tx>tlom  prlcen. 

O.  M.  WHITPORD.  Arlington.  Neb. 


THROAT 


AND  LUNO  DISEASES 
1>K.  FKIKO.  Specialist. 
Offices:  1019,  100  State  St. 
CHICAGO.      Uonrs  <>  io4 


Yell.  O  Yell,  0*YBLLO  ^VZONBS 
YBLLOWZONES  for  PAIN  and  FEVBR. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


Notices  will  be  inserted  under  this  head  at  one-half  oar  neual 
rate.  AdvertiHemento  intended  fur  ttiis  department  muid  not 
exceed  Ave  lines,  and  you  must  sat  yon  want  youradr't  in  this 
department,  or  we  will  not  l>e  responsible  for  errors.  Tou  can 
have  the  notice  as  many  lines  as  you  please;  but  all  orer  Ave 
lines  will  ooHt  you  accordinir  to  our  regular  ratOK.  Thin  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  exehancres.  Bxchanflres  for 
caMh  or  for  pHoe  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  can 
not  be  inserted  under  this  head.  Korsucn  our  regular  rates  of 
fO  c.  a  line  will  t>e  ohai-sred  and  they  will  be  put  with  the  regu- 
lar advertit«ement8.  We  csn  not  be  responsible  for  dlssatiscao- 
tion  arising  from  these  **  swaps." 


W 


ANTED.— To  buy  a  car  lot  of  fancv  and  No.  1 
wliite  comb  honey,  at  prif'es  to  suit  ttie  times. 
B.  Walkbk,  Bvart,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exr*hanffe  the  best  apiary  ani  sup- 
ply business  In  New  Mexico;  hImo  a  28-»icre 
fruit  farm,  tt-i-oom  house,  and  out-huildlnjfs,  near 
agriculturHl  ctiliesre  and  public  school,  for  city 
property  in  the  oast,  or  offeis. 

McClukb  BROTHEH8,  New  Concord,  O 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchnntre  etnpty  combs,  L.  size, 
for  terrier,  or  bull  terrier  pup. 

F.  W.  HCMPHRBY,  Oronoque,  Conn. 


WANTED.— To  exchanfre   thoroughbred  poultry, 
seven    leading  varieties,  for   bce-siipplles  or 
offers.  A.  H.  Dupr,  Larned,  Kansas. 


WANTED.— To  exchnnge  one  Root's  mike  section- 
machine  (In  line  order)  for  band  Siiw  or  offers. 
The  Geo.  Uall  Mfo.  Co.,  Gaiesville,  Wis. 


WANTED —To  exolmnsre  all  kinds  of  mirhlnery 
(iron)    for  a  sawmill,  and  wood  working  ma- 
chinery. W.  8.  Ammon,  Heading,  Pa. 


ANTED.— The  address  of  anyone  having  ferrets 
or  wild  geeso  to  st*  11. 

CHA8.  McClavb,  New  London,  Oiilo. 

/ANTED.— To  exchange  a  p(X*ket  camera  for  bees- 
y> ax ;  cost  13. 7o.       A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O- 


ANTED.— To  exchange   two  tine   St.    Bernard 
dogs,  one  fine  bird   dog,  well    bred    and  well 
broke,  and  some  tine  little  pu»r  pups,  for  sonietliing 
useluL      W.  S.  BitiLLUAKT,  Millwood,  Knox  Co.,  U. 


W 
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Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.  No  nunery  carrtOB 
a  more  complete  assortment  of  tlie  best  in 

Fruit  and  Ornainsntal  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds, 

Don't  boy  trash. .  Don't  pay  two  prices.  But  sen  i  Uyr 
our  free  cataloinie  today,  it  tells  it  all.  an  elefrar  t  i  .i  ^  ik 
of  lifi  pases  profusely  illustrated.  8eeds,  rimiit^, 
Bulbs,  Small  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mall  postpaid.  )  .ij.  rk:i^r 
by  express  or  frelcrht.  8afe  arriyal  and  satisfLi'  lud 
Kuaranteed.   43d  Tear.  33  Greenhouses,  1000  Acr--^ 

THE  STORR8  A  HARRISON  CO..  Box  23.   PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO« 

In  respondiriir  to  these  advertlBemenls  ment  fon  this  paper. 


Do  You  Want 

An  Incubator?' 


**ITHrW^  JL^S  g  RIO A;tT**^ ! 
Want  Our  Catalogue? 

/f'«  a  prtttg  book  of  68  pagot,  fnoly  nimotratoa:] 
^  morth  dor  an  to  «m«v  potiltrifman,  A  2ootampgot9lt.  * 

0EO.  J.  NI88LY,  Saline.  Mich. 

Plmve  mention  tn  f  paper 


A.  00 1^0  I>OJ-,rvAI« 

.is  about  the  actual  worth  of 

luur  new  book  on  Incubation 

and  Poultry.  Oontaina  a  ful  I 

(•nd  complete  description  of 

.  ^  *l"*  Reliable.lncubator 

' «  the  Brooder  of  same  name, 

together   with   cuts    and    in- 

ptmotiona  for  build's  poultry 

houses  and  much  of  interettt  and 

,--St  Talne  to  the  poult  >  yman.  Sent  on  rpc'pt  of  10c. 


Please  mention  (his  paper. 


Skens  ^^  STEAM 
EXCELSIOR  Incudator 

I  i*'ff'  Tbiitta  1 1 J 1  in  *ucfF>rfrp)| 
--'.r'rftllnti,  |,(iwr.4  |iHc4>d 
Omft-rln-H  llBtrh^i'  ftiniSi^. 

1  4  f  ot  a'g  ft.  «Hi  H.  <!tntu  .r.  1 IL 


IHFORMTION 


GOtD! 

«8  on  a  poKtafcard,  v,- 


Worth  irs  Weight  in  I _ 

For  your  name  and  address  on a'pontal  card',  ^ « , 
will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  best  wire  f  enoe  I 
SR.*^'^!?^  horse-hlah,  bull-strons  and  I 
pia-tight,  at  the  actual  whulosalecoMtoI  wire.  I 

Kitaelman  Bros*  BoxB.  Ridgevlllef  lnd« 


ONB  MAN  WITH  THB 
inflON     COMBINATION     SA19 

Cud  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
ing hand  tools.  In  Ripping,  Cut 
ting  oir,  Mitering,  Kabbeting. 
Grooving,  Gaining*  Dadoing 
Edginsr-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  Trial. 
,  CataloQ  Free.  l-84el 

SENECA  FALLS  MFC.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneoa  Faiis,N  V 

In  writing  to  adTertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Our  Yell 

Should  Be  Your  Yelll 

We  don't  claim  any  merit  for  it,  only  that  !f  yoa 
once  get  It  into  your  head  it*8  hard  to  get  it  out 
iVoto  thtn— 

Yell,  O  Yell,  O'YELLOWZONES. 
YELLOWZONE8  for  PAIN  and  FEVER. 

Can  you  forget  it? 

"They  iiave  cured  every  thing  I  have  tried  then 
for."    8.  H.  TucKKR,  GatesvlUe,  Tex.    OcU  19,  1* 
Box  of  i8, 2.5  cts.    6  boxes,  $1  00. 

W.  B.  HOUSE,  n.  D., 


Detour, 


Chippewa  Co., 


Mich. 


A  Zoologloal  Clearing  Houso. 


We  are  not  only  fencing  the  animals  In  the  leaduw 
parks  but  f  urnfahlnK  specimens,  when  needed,  and 
buyinff  their  surplus.    In  this  way  whole  drovrv  of 


deer.  eU  and  buifalo  ha«e  chan«red  hands  and  ?tM 
Pave  Iceeps  right  on  hoi  dime  them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adriai^Hofc. 

HANDY  PATCHER. 

54  sq.  inches  "Mending Tissue**  for  binding  or 

mending  tine  Silk  unci  Drtes  Goods,  Kid  GioveEs 

Umbn>ila8.  &c.      Does  nkat.  strong,  invisible 

worlc  in  a  fourth  tlie  time  of  needle  and  thread. 

9  sq.  Inches  Best  Medicated  Court-Plaster,  white, 

flesh,  and  bUck,  i or  outs,  burns,  Ac ,  3cc. 
9  sq.  incites  Best  Medicated  Co  art- Plaster,  for 
cuts,  burns,  &c.,  &c. 

All  inclosed  in  neut  LBATHBRETTE  pocket-caae, 
with  full  directions,  and  price  in  gross  lots. 

You  can  make  money  selling  these  around  your 
own  home.    A  neat,  useful  present  tliai  every 
one  can  afford.    Bent  by  mall  to  an v  ftddrcss  for 
12  CIS.         HANDY  MAKIUPACTURINO  CO.. 
432  Lafayette  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parkitt,  of 
Cliarlton,  N.  Y'.,  says— "We  cot 
with  one  of  your  Ck>mbine<d  Ma- 
chines last  winter  60  chaff  hives 
with  7-Inch  cap,  100  hooM;- 
racks,  600  broad  frames,  S.O0I 
honey  boxes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of 
bee-hives,  etc.,  to  makes  and  we 
expect  to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  It  will." 
Cntalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
Address  W.  F.  &  JOHN  BAHNE8.  545  Ruby  Street. 
Rockford,  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  ma\'  bo  sent  to 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina.  O 

Yell.O  Yell,0'YELL0WZ0NE8. 
YELLOWZONE8  for  PAIN  and  FEVER. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

[Estiibll&hciliii]fi:3.1 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Inlerests. 


The  A.  I.  Root,Ci>-,    -     -     Medina,  Ohio. 


A.  I.  ROOT/ E^l  lor  of  tlir  Horns  And  Gnrdstihig  t>epArtmt'iit!<. 

E.  H»  RCX>T,.Edltnr  af  Iht*  Apk?ulturml  Depart mn ill 

J   T  CA LV£RT.  Bii«lD*BS  HuMgvr. 

Verms.  %IM  pt!r  aunumi  twu  yesirs,  n.mi  ihi<?e 
years,  CfiCi;  five  yeiii^*  f^.lh,  in  atlranct;  or  uvo 
CoplMtoODo  luldres^.  iLW;  tJirt»e  fO|iiefl,  lif.ibH;  Hve 
copies,  19.75.  The  ivnim  sil'ply  Ut  ihit  I'lilh-*]  Stitiea. 
Cknada.  »□[!  Mexiri).  To  All  other  countries  48  ctintH 
per  year  extni  fm-  umBiajfii. 

DIscontinuHpces.  Tlii^  Jou rnal  Is  sent  mitil  orderi 
are  recelvinl  frn-  tia  (li*/oiui nuance.  Wv  jiclve  noUee 
just  befoi^  tlio  siihs^'i  IpiloQ  L'xnlrt^s,  Hiid  fi^rthiT 
OOtlce  If  tilt'  tli>i  H  mil  la'OdeKl  Any  !*nb!Jt'rtrn'r 
whose  ftubHt.^ri|»ilon  htis  explri'd.  wlBliin^  bin  jc^unml 
disooDtlliiuc'd^  will  plea-'C  <ln)|>  \is  a  fanl  h\  iiofe: 
Otherwlae  we  sIihU  usHiiint^  ih^it  ht'  t^i^lits  his  jour 
nal  COnilnuMi  ^ind  v,U\  pay  for  ir  wmhi.  Any  imv 
who  does  ii>fr  likf  thlj^  jiiiiii  may  liiivf  hl-^  Jiitinial 
stopped  sTier  ttio  t\mv  i>niii  for.  by  rnakhii^'^  I  tils  n*- 
quest  when  ordrrlnir. 


Book  List. 


Poatagv.]  :  I'rii  uv  h  j  t  h  1 1  ti  t  pi  j<itA^. 

10    Oariien  anti  Farm  Tootles.  HenderHoii**...         16 

Oray's  Bt"bcx>l  and  Field  liook  of  Botiiny. .      1  9t' 

6    Oreiffory  on  CabbajarcB ;  pupor* ,         2t 

6    Gregiory  on  Squ&Hfie« ;  im|Jt*r*. .,,,...  25 

6    Gr^fOry  on  Oatons;  pfttit^r* 35 

Tii«  abOTe  fhn:^e  l>CM>lt>i.  by  our  frienrt  Orejrory,  ure-  all  ▼*! 
Oftbto.  Th*  bouk  on  hquai^heH  fi«i>ei-lAlilj  i»  gooii  readinf:  Tor 
Almovtaaybciily,  tthcth>ertJie<j  raixeaquariben  or  not.  Itotrlk'^F 
at  the  v-ftrir  nturttl&tkm  or  Huceas  In  almoiit  aJiy  blml  or 
bBrtneWi 
15  I  How  to  Make  the  Gardfo  Pay.** . . I  35 

By  T.  Qr*Jn^r.    ThU  ie  a  n^'w  booh  ,  Ju'-l  nul,and  It  i^lvir*  Ihf 
■KMtVSpllil'it  &jid  Til II  dirrctlaiiH  Tot-  irardt^nJuii;  ttnder  gluBt-  or 
any  book  In  th>' v^urhi     Ttionf  wliu  »:     "  ^        .    ^  .     ..   .  l 
oofd-fran en ,  (.Hiid-^rr'  fnhtiuiti^.  hoMi< 
of  any  kind  fartdt-  trr.hwih  .u  f>1«.niii, 
out  tne  book - 

Handbook  for  Liinibcrmi^n ,., 

Household  Con vcnleTieeB    ..  , 

How  to  PropfiRute  sind  (Jnaw  Fruit,  Green 
How  to  (U^i  Well  }iiu\  Kct'p  Wfll 


Iiit4<rr»<lc-<il  Iti  h<:it-bi>4!i^, 
'ttii  not  AlTord  l>t hf  wH li 
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a 

In 
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t 
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An  •zpo«it]iiri  nf  die  Sofli 
Ibe  **  Iwui  nuean  i1  let  " 

•  I  Injurious  I  user  te,  rot)k Id 

10|  IrrigBtUai  for  tht*  FEtrrn,  Garden ,  and  Or- 

Chartl,  Stewart*  ,, _,.   ,,..     t  4^' 

This  book,  no  far  af<  L  cim  lTif'>rme<l,  lf>  mCitiaxt  KTav  only  witrh 
on  tliiamaiU'r  th&t  t^  attriiHOLinK  >•■>  naieh  inLt'rPHt,  tfi^pKHi'lattj 
reooatly.  l-'ainkr  wat^r  froin  i«|;jrifiifH,  lii'ookN.  or  wliidmllli(.  U^ 
lake  tbebyLCti  or  rain.  clLirltitr  our  urrvat  i]r<iaifht9<.  i^  thi^  {^rrat 
problom  4wf ore  ud  hi  ttue  prt't'etit  rlar  Til*  TMvrik  hAti274  pnK?» 
andUtcQtn, 

8  I  Maple  SuF«r  and  the  Siiirrir-bush** afi 

By  Prof.  A,  J.  Cook  This  w^-*  h  r1lti-n  i  n  the  wprlnir  of  ISK"  al 
B7  request,  A»  tbe  nuttior  iiik.'-.  pprbapi,  one  of  [be  nne»< 
■unr-oamp^  In  the  United  staTe^,  m.^  well  n^  beinu  nn  enthurl 
araolOT«rof  all  fwrrn  Jaduotrli-s.  h*^  in  better rtltfd,  p^jraupf.ti' 
handle  the  AubJi'Ci:  iha  an  ntber  niuTi.  The  tniuk  1^  wrHt'«':n 
In  Prof.  Cook' H  tiHppjr'  niyl  ooniii'lnliLK  wbi»U''>iomi'<  nioral  Jca 
■OnS  with  til e  t Lit t-i-'t  ami  ^lept  mrOiod  Lit  trianakTlcii;  To  ^et  Lbt' 
flnwtrimn  aridinatili-MturiLr,  wltfi  Ihti  Jt^atfl  por't^JTiU:'  ^^xpendl 
Jopeor  C*»h  nrid  lubiKr.  Kvf ly Undy  who  makefi  i<nifar  or  mo 
m— ee  waat*  l  he  #nbrar-tji.H.>k,  Lt  h  \f  *2  patj-e"  antL  ^j  e<j  I  is. 
7 1  Market'Kanlening    find    Farm     Note**,    by 

BurntHt  Liiiidretb  .... iMJ 

The  Landn-llj'"  an.^  the  pjnnef-r  nt^edHiin^n  of  ArtU'rli-a,  anil 
the  book  la  worlli  fmlir  uj'  rnu<'b  a»  we  rikli^ht  t^xjMM'L  ii  to  be.  ] 
think  I  ret'el^f^d  \unlr~  fnjMii  it  Mnrili  tlit^  inkr^,  >K-f>,>re  ii  hjiii 
beeninmy  hHJitii.-*  ilfte+'ii  tuioute-.^  it  if*t'.t*'e*'iiiiiK'iy  pmfOi  ,.il, 
and  tell9  wliat  he.'*  itcx-n  linnr  ilU'I  viL'b>it  li«  mrino  dii>ne,  n><>rf 
than  Itdlnct^urr't'v  on  rh^niry 


4  I  Peabody's  Wt^hiiiter  h  Dictionary  . 
OTern,000  wordd  and  2&0  dluctratlon*. 

5  I  Manures;  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use 

them;  In  paper  covers 

•J  The  same  In  cloth  oovers. 


10 


45 

^ as 

OoTerinff  the  whole  matter,  and  diecueslng  erery  thing  to  be 
found  on  the  farm,  refuse  from  factories,  mineral  fertilizers 
from  mines,  etc  It  Is  a  complete  snmmins-up  of  the  whole 
matter.    It  is  written  by  F.  W.  Sempers. 


In 


reOhUti  a]mo<<t  \.\.kt>.  a  mmiu^I  to  It.    IF  you  liaTne  only  a  horw  or  a 
caw.  t  think  It  1^-ill  pay  you  to  IhtppI  In  tb«  book.    It  hi««  M 

paic*^.'^  ana  A  eiit^- 

3  I  Wood's   Common    Objccte  of   the    Mlcn> 

dfofrt^** . , .  _, ..,,     , IT 

H  I  What  to  Do  And  How  to  be  Happf  While 

Doinir  It,  bv  A.l.  Boot .,..,.        m 

THE  A.  /.1#?OOr  CO.,  MmotfiA,  O. 


ClkSHfORBEES)NKlll 

Wjll  pay  'im:'  per  lb.  cosh,  or  TJc  la  triidei  for  mAV 
1 L 1  a n 1 1  r y  at  g^oi >d,  fai r.  srera^  bseswAX,  deit^ww 
at  k>ur  U.  li.  Htat  jon.    The  same  will  be  sold  to  t 
who  wish  to  nurcbase«  at  33o  for  heat  mietliBd  \ 
Old  combs  wul  not  he  aceepted  under  <vty  ea 
eration. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  hox^  and  ndtUf 
us  by  raadl  of  amount  sent,  we  can  not  hoM  oar- 
selves  responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  noi  pay  sa 
a  general  thin«r  to  send  wax  by  eseprest. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  J#e<IfiiA..Ob 


8  I  Onions  for  Profit  •• 4ft 

Pully  up  to  the  timee,  and  Inclndee  both  the  old  oaiea  ««I- 

tnre  and  the  new  method.  The  book  Is  folly  lUnslxmted,  and 
written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  Interest  that  ehameftsr- 

Iffitu  Riittior.T  rii.itnflr.  Even  tf  one  is  n&t  particularly  U 
tPFfisfrTl  tn  Tbr  hn^lnr^m,  alnromt  any  pcr»iin  vho  plekt  vp 
Qrelni^r'tO'  bxioks^  wi]  I  Ule«  to  read  tb«in  IhjroQsrh. 

lOiir  Farmlnp:,  byT.  B.Terry**,.. „..,  fS.OO 

_n  wblch  he  telU  "bow  we  havie  mjuie  a  nui-ilown  fti^         J 
brinic  both  pro  Hi  and  pleatarc/^  ■ 

Thi>^  t>' a  laiip^  book.AxV  lnchi*«^MT  pA^va,  quite  CuUy  Ulns-  1 

trati&d.    [t  l^  Tei  t-y 's  llr»t  larnr*  book ;  ^ad  wblltr  It  toocAss  os  I 

th<e  t Of) left  treated  In  hbi  smkllfr  handbook»,  tt  l««iifllc44gittf 
cIllTerrnt  mi  that  no  one  will  cotnpl&ln  of  re^p^tlUon.  eTMi  If  h« 
haj.  reail  all  of  Terry'tt  little  booka.  I  lOiould  oall  It  the  hria^ 
«Ht  and  mot.t  ]>rai-ti<<'al  book  on  ra-rmliMg  before  the  leild  si 
the  prepetit  dav.  The  prlei>  Ib  ft-OQ  postpaid;  or  cl»bb«S«4tt 
OLBAKriKafl  for  2  fio.  Tha*e  who  are  aTraady  »nhmf~ 
GLCAXixo!<  mny  hav«  It  po«f  piaid  by  sending  ns  IJU  m* 
arv  »(» i<iire  It  will  lie  wi>rtb  many  times  Its  ooet  thai  we  ss* 
not  af  i-ald  to  olTer  t<i  tAkf  it  bmek  if  any  ooe  feels  he  t^  net 
got  hli^  monei'it  worth  Hft4«r  he  has  rMMi  tU  If  ordevsd  bjei- 
pTt^f-  or  f  ripiffbt  wifb  othfT  goodjk.lUc  \vw*, 

1  I  Ptmltry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit** , W 

1  Prariiml  Floriculture,  Henderson*  . 1  2i 

to  1  ProHis  In  Poultry* .,,       m 

2  M'rarikNilTurkey-raising^...,. .    ..,    M 

By  tV  n  ]  I V  F1 V  b I .    This  I  s  a  »H9eiit  book  whtch  wm  ofls»  for  ■ 

cttn.  i  piintuift.',  y  clw. 

9  I  KsitH;    How  to  Rid  Farms  and  BuMdlngB  of 

them,  Eis  well  as  other  Peeta  of   like  Char- 

ii<tt?r  ...  ,. , 1& 

ThiK  little  book  aufflit  to  h«  worth  dollars  Instead  of  «fa«  rr* 
(?ent»  It  eopt;*.  tn  afiy  one  who  h*^  ever  been  troubled  vtihtl^civ 
TDextM.and  who  hjM  noti  It  is  written  in  soch  a  happy  ««4s 
th%t  every  member  of  the  family  wilt  read  Itelear  lAiv^gh. 
ju^t  Athint  ap  !<M>aTi  antbey  gelhold  of  ii^  It eoBtaJae  a aA- 
pleti.-  >uriiini1nif  up  of  the  beat  lofurtnattoa  the  wwrM  eaa 
tuml^b. 

1  I  S!!k  Hini  the  Sllkwonn M 

111  J  8mftll-Frult  CulloHBt,  Fuller...,..,.  ..,..,.  !• 
10 J  Surcpss  in  Market-Garden  log*. ......,,.,       W 

Tbfji  in-  a  new  tHiob  by  a  n-al,  Ih  "',  enterprising.  SB<«csaM 
imark'et-K*"'''rier  who  ltve»  in  Arlin  jt^in.  a  i^uhurD  of  RhIMi. 
Xa«».    Frleni]  KAW)iL>n  b<u4  been  orn  of  tlie  torvaoft  le  make 
Lrrtg'*t1<'n  a  prai'lli^al  AUi'<i<««4'.and  he  now  Irrigates  his  1 
)  *y  men n  ih  u  l  a  t*  1  nd ni  1 E 1  and  Kt«ian>Hrn|i' inc  w hvne^mr  a 
tbrc'AtiL^np  to  injure  the  rrop*.    The  hktvk  ba?  9M  pa#ei 
nl'T^ly  niUHitratod  with  llOengTavfngy. 

^  Ten  Aoreii  Emniyh , ....  ,,     |  tfi 

jTalkson  Miifiures*.. ..,    ,,,..,. 1  H 

Ttii"  book,  by  JuNepb  Harris  Is,  perhapn.the  most  euiapfe- 
hen^ive  njiy  we  have  an  the  snbjcrt.and  the  whole  fttattsv  Ir 
<HinHi(tered  by  an  able  writer,    it  contaiti*  3M  paireif. 

2  I  The  (  Arpenter*s  Steel  Square  and  Its  Cbv,  1ft 
10  I  Tho  New  Aj^rlculture;  or,  the  Wmtera  Led 

t'aiitfve. .   ..._.,  ,,.       m 

2  I  Treatifto  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases I» 

h  I  Tile  Drainage,  by  \V.  I.  Chamberlain  ...,.-       Wb 

K^illy  llluBtmfricr.  i^otiialnln^  evprj-  thing    of    li 
I'lear  up  in  the  preaent  dale. 

The  ii<ln»rlF^  chapter  on  difrirn^  dti«]MS,wltlif 

jfl^'+'n  by  Pr<«f    rbamberlaln,  ph4.*nld  sJone  1 

vxrrtlk  unat  O  er>«i-^,  to  every  one  w  ha  has  oeoaskm  to  lay  Ma 

roilsi  m-  nn-ire  of  tile,    Tberv  i^  a»  niQcta  seienoe  In  (f' — ' 

I  Ti diiiitu    ( "uU ure, , . , 

In.  threp  paru.  Pai  t  llrnt— by  J.  W.  Day.  of  Cry«taf  ! 
M l«!*  ,  tteatu  (pf  tomato  cuttnre  In  the  South,  wli^  r 
niitikH  by  .V,  I.  Root.  Adapilnff  It  to  th*.-  North.    "'     ^ 

By     l>  CkiTnnvin»<'.  of  llonoeant.  O..  treai»  of  U 

■HPlH^r^ally  fktv  ennjilnir-factortea.  Pari  thlrd^l^  JL.  L  Besi. 
rreat!<  nf  planr-itf^twlng  for  market,  and  IiIiilIi  pn^ma  jpep<ta 
knur  In  K-enernl,  Thhp  1  title  liook  ir  init-reftttafrBeeaaas  iTbeae 
nt  ihi^  flmt  rLicnal  bL>ti»kD  tO  OORie  trfm  our  f^emls  IB  IheSflM^ 

3  I  winter  fare  of  Horses  luui  Cattle ,        U 

Th|M  Ii»  friend  Terry 'ftMecoDd  book  in  retrard  to  farm  iiiallsiii 
but  It  l^  hO  intimately  connected  with  hlr  potato-book  tMai  tt 
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BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1897 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ilTLEE  BURPEE  I  CO..    -    PHILIDELPHI*. 


Honey  Column. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

CiiBV»i*AWD.  —  lion^.  —  Fancy  white.  12)<C18H; 

No.  1  white,  11^12;  extracted,  white,  6®7;  amber,  6 

®6;   dark,  id^M;  beeswax,  86<^2&    Comb   honey 

moving  alow.    Bztracted  good  demand  and  scarce. 

Williams  Bros., 

Deo.  8.  80  ft  82  Broadway,  Cleveland,  O. 

ALB  ANT.  —  Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  12^18:  No.  1 
white,  11^12:  fanoj  amber.  iR^lO;  No.  1  amber.  8<t9; 
fancy  dark,  7®8;  No.  1  dark,  7^7H;  white  extracted, 
e&Hhi ;  amber,  5^6;  dark,  4^.  Comb  honey  belling 
slowly  and  a  big  stock  on  our  markets  Extracted 
in  fair  demand,  and  white  not  plentif  uL 

Chab.  MgCiillogh  ft  Co., 

Dec  8.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHiCAOO.-vfionei/.— We  quote  an  active  demand 
for  fancy  white  comb  honey.    Prices  as  to  style  of 

Saokage-l8®U;  No.  1  white.  12^l2)t;   amner  11; 
ark,  tf^lOrextracted.  white,  6®7;  amber,  5^:  dark, 
A%&6;  beeswax.  26.    Liberal  advances  on  conslgn- 
ments.  or  will  pay  cash.        B.  T.  Fish  ft  Co..     _ 
Dec.  9.  189  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Buffalo.— Hon«y.— Fancy  white,  11^12;  No.  1, 10 
^1;  fancy  amber,  8^9;  No.  1  amber,  8^V4;  fancy 
^k.  7^;  No.  1  dark.  4^6;  white  extracted,  iiimi 
amber,  3H^;  dark,  8@3ys:  beeswax,  24^28.  ^aticy 
and  No.  1  moves  fairly  well  but  has  occasionally  to 
be  shaded  to  move  readily,  while  other  grades  re- 
quire hard  pushing  and  cutting  to  move,  still  can 
be  thus  sold.  Battbrson  ft  Co. 

Dec  a  167, 169  ScoU  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  CiTV.-Honei/.-  No  1  white,  18®U;  fancy 
amber,  12^18;  No.  1  amber,  11^12;  fancy  dark,  10® 
11;  No.  1  dark.  8®10;  white  extracted,  6^6H;  amber, 
4@i5H:  dark,  4^H;  beeswax,  22. 

C.  C.  Clbmonb  ft  Co., 

Dec.  9.  428  Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Philadelphia.— Hon«i/.— Fancy  white,  18®14c; 
No.  1  white,  11®12;  fancy  amber,  9®10:  No  1  ambw, 
8(^9;  fancy  dark,  7®8:  No.  1  dark,  7;  white  extracted, 
6^7;  amber,  6^;  dark,  4<^:  beeswax,  27.  Comb 
honey  is  much  Tower.  Light  weights  have  demoral- 
ized our  market.  It  is  hard  to  get  over  lightr  weight 
prices  for  f uU  pounds.  Wm.  A.  Sklsbr, 

Dec.  9.  No.  10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cincinnati.— If on^y.  — No.  1  white,  12^14;  No.  1 
amber.  10^12;  white  extracted,  6^7:  dark,  8H®4; 
amber,  4(^;  beeswax,  20^25.    Market  dull. 

Chab  F.MurnftSoN, 

Dec.  8.  Cincinnati,  O 

Dbnvbb.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  11;  No.  1  white, 
10;  fancy  amber,  9;  No.  1  amber,  8;  fancy  dark,  7; 
white  extracted,  6^;  beeswax,  26.  The  above  are 
the  best  prices  we  can  quote  for  the  quality  of 
boney  on  our  market.  Our  market  is  full  of  granu- 
lated honey,  and  It  keeps  us  busy  to  rid  the  stores  of 
it  and  supply  them  with  our  neat  and  attractive 
packages.  U.  K.  ft  J.  C.  Fbibbbb, 

Dec.  8.  Denver,  Col. 

Boston.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  18^14;  No.  1,  IIC 
12;  white  extracted,  7^;  amber,  6^. 

B.B.  BLAKBftCO., 

Dec.  9.  Boston,  Haas. 

MiNNBAPOLiB.  —Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  liei2H; 
No.  1  white.  10^11;  fancy  amber.  9®10  :  No.  1 
amber,  8^9;  fancy  dark,  7@8:  No.  1  dark,  7^;  white 
extracted,  6^7;  western  amber  ext .  5®5)^ ;  amber. 
5^%;  dark,  4H@6;  beeswax.  23(^28.  Bxtracted 
honey  moving  better  than  before,  but  comb  con- 
tinues In  considerable  supply,  and  weak  at  quota- 
tions. Our  market  offers  an  opening  for  domestic 
white  and  western  amber  extracted^and  wax. 
S.  H.  Hall  ft  Co., 

Dec.  8.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MiLWAUKBB.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  18^14;  No.  1 
white,  1^13;  fancy  amber,  10^11;  No.  1  amber,  8®10; 
No.  1  dark,  8®10;  white  extracted.  e@l;  amber.  5^; 
dark,  4(06.  Beeswax,  25@28.  The  supply  of  honey 
is  equal  to  all  demands  at  this  time.  The  trade 
moves  slow,  and  values  fairly  well  sustained  only 
when  producers  come  into  market  and  urge  off 
their  product  at  ruinous  low  values  to  realize  cash 
and  save  commission  The  regular  trade  in  regular 
way  is  willing  to  pay  fair  market  values,  according 
to  quality  and  quantity.        A.  V.  Bishop  ft  Co.. 

Dbc  9.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chicago.— Honey.  —  Fancy  white,  12^18;  Na  1 
white.  U:  fancy  amber,  10:  No.  1  amber,  8^;  fancy 
dark.  8^9:  No.  1  du'k.  7@8;  white  extracted,  6^7; 
amber.  6@6;  dark,  4ir;  beeswax,  26^27  The  offer- 
ings are  large,  and  sales  drag  more  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  R.  A.  Burnbtt  ft  Co., 

Dec.  8.  168  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dbtroit.— Hon«/.  —  No.  I  white,  12^18;  fancy 
amber,  11^12;  No.  lamber,  10^11 ;  fancy  dark,  9^0; 
No.  1  dark,  9;  white  extracted,  64^:  amber,  6; 
dark,  4^V4.    Beeswax,  26(^26.    ^  ^M.  fl.  Hunt, 

Dec.  la  Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

COLUMBUB.— Honey.— Fancy  white,  14;  No.  1  white, 
12^13;  fancy  amber,  10;  fancy  dark,  8^. 

Thb  Columbus  Com.  ft  Storagb  Co. 
Dec.  12.  409-418  N.  High  St ,  Columbus,  O. 

Fob  SALE.— 6000  lbs.  basswood  and  white  clover 
extracted  honey,  in  12.1b.  cans,  price  6Xc  per  lb.; 
the  lot  at  6c.  W.  H.  young,  Ono,  Wis. 

For  Salb.— Clover  extracted  honey,  kegs,  at  7c 

8er  lb.    Buckwheat  extracted  honey,  kegs,  5*c  lb. ; 
)-lb.  cans,  6c  lb.    Samples  6c  ^r       xr    ^ 

I.  J.  Strinoqam,  106  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Quantity  lots  of  water-white  extracted  and  gilt- 
edged  comb  honey  constantly  on  hand  at  bottom 
prices.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  _^  *,.  w 

B.  Walkbr,  Bvart,  Bflch. 


For  Salb.— 2000  lbs.  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  at  6c  and 
8c  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.    Sample  by  malL     _      ^^ 

R.  H.  BAILBT.  Box  81, 

Ausable  Forks,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Salb.- A  carload  of  white  extracted  honey 
from  basswood  and  willow-herb  In  80-gallon  barrels 
and  60-lb.  cans.  Purity  and  safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.   Price,  6H  cts. ;  in  quantity,  6  pts. 

Frank  McNay,  Mauston,  Wis. 


For  Salb.— Ten  barrels  good  white  -  clover  ex- 
tracted honey  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Can  put 
it  up  in  any  style  of  package  desired.  Write  for 
price,  stating  quantity  wanted.  Send  stamp  for 
sample.  Bmil  J.  Baxter, 

Nauvoo,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— 16  boxes  fine  heartsease   extracted 
honey.    Price  per  lb.,  6c.  Also  14  boxes  last  season's 
honey  at  6c  a  lb.    Boxes  have  two  601b.  cans  each, 
eitf  Jno.  a.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 


For  Sale.— 8480  lbs.  fine  ripe  basswood  and  2520 
lbs.  amber  honey,  new  cans  and  cases,  $420.00  for 
the  lot.  Blias  Fox,  Hillsboro,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— White  Linn  honey;  A  No.  1  in  Quality. 
5H  cts.  per  lb.  by  the  can  or  barrel. 

J.  B.  Murray,  Ada,  Ohio. 
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Special  Renewal  Offers- 

Prompt  renewals  are  bo  desirable  that  I  am  going  to  make  some  special  offers.  IFor  Sl.OO  I  will  seno 
the  Bee-hecpen*  Reoiew  for  1897,  and  the  SOoent  book,  "Advanced  Bee  Culture,"  or.  In  place  of  the  book,  Vt 
back  numbers  of  the  Review.  For  tlM  I  will  send  the  Reoiew  and  a  fine  tested  Italian  queen— queen  to 
be  sent  earlv  ta  the  season  of  1897.  For  $L75,  the  Review  and  a  81.10  Blnirham  (Conqueror)  smoker,  poet^ 
paid.  For  $2.50,  the  Review  and  1000  So.  I  flrst-olass  one-piece  sections.  But  remember  that  these  offen 
will  be  withdrawn  Jan.  1,  as  the  sole  object  in  making  them  is  to  induce  the  sending  in  of  subecriptiODS 
before  that  date.  New  subscribers  will  get  the  December  number  free.  If  not  acquainted  with  the 
Review,  send  for  samples. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON.  Flint,  Mich. 


Cheap  Freight  Rates. 

Philadelphia  has  direct  line  of  steamships  to  Flor- 
ida, New  York  State,  and  all  points  in  New  Borland. 

Remember,  Wm.  A.  SEL5BR  Is  at  the  old 
stand,  10  Vine  Street. 

Can  ship  at  such  low  rate  and  at  Root's  lowest 
prices,  on  all  Root's  goods  that  they  can  be  deliver- 
ed nearly  as  cheap  as  if  your  place  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Danzenbaker  Hive 

Has  valuable  features 
possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  surely  winning 

if  a  xxrav  was  awarded  Spe- 
ItS  way,  ^,^,  Diploma,  and 
First     Premium    for    COMB 
HONBY,  at  Mich.  State  Pair,  1 896.    Address 

Francis  Danzenbaker,  Medina,  Oliio. 

Care  The  A.I.  Root  Company. 


Dovetailed  Hives. 

SectionB,  Extractors,  Smokers, 
and  every  thing  a  Bee-keeper 
wants.  Honest  Ooods  at  Close 
Honest  Prices.  60-page  cata> 
log  free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  Wetumpka.  Ala. 

MUTH'S  HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS. 
ROOT'S  600DSAT  ROOT'S  PRICES. 

Bee-keepera'  Supplies  In  flretierol,  etc.,  etc 
Send  for  our  new  oataioff.  "Practical 
HInU"  will  be  mailed  for  10c  In  stamps 
Apply  to 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH  «  SON,  Clnclimatl,  0. 


Coming  I 


The  year  1897  is  comln^r,  and  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form our  friends  and  cU(»tomer8  that  we  are  now 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  fill  your  orders 
for  queens  and  bees.  We  hare  the  largest  stock 
ever  operatt  d  by  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  ready  with 
plenty  of  bees  and  queens  to  fill  all  orders  without 
delay  that  are  sent  to  us. 

Bees  by  tne  pound,  S|.00;  ten  or  more  pounds.  90c 
each.  Untested  queens  for  1897,  f  1  00  each  In  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May;  $6.00  for  six,  or  99.00 
per  dozen.  For  larg^er  amounts  write  for  prices. 
Have  your  orders  booked  for  your  early  queens. 
Safe  arrival  ^ruaranteed. 

Root's  goods.  Dadant's  founds tlon,  and  Bln^ftiam 
smokers.  A  steam  bee-hive  factory,  and  all  kinds 
of  bee  supplies. 

The  Sout/iland  Quggh,  the  only  bee-paper  In 
the  South,  monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 

Send  for  catalog-,  which  is  almost  a  oomplete  book 
on  Southern  bee-keeping,  givlnv  queen-rearing  in 
full,  all  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  full  infor^ 
mation  about  every  thing  we  have,  and  the  bee- 
book,  don't  fail  to  ask  for  our  1B97  catalog. 

The  Jenoie  Atchley  Co.» 

Beevllle,  Bee  do., 


BUFFALO»N.Y.    UMirp«$$ed  HMty 
BATTERSON  a  CO.    RespemiM 

CMiait$iil  MirclMUlf$.       ittr^b       Mi 


40,000 

The  Nebraska  Farmer 

has  made  a  contract  with  the  Nebms- 
ka  Club  to  print  for  them  40.000 
copies  over  and  above  the  regular 
weekly  issue,  each  month  for  six 
months,  of  reliable  Information  about 
Nebraska. 

If  interested,  send  for  copy  free, 
to  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Williamson.  Secre- 
tary Nebraska  Club,  Omaha,  Nfcb.,  or 

NEBRASKA  FARMER  CO., 
^  Lincoln,  Neb. 


i 


I 


Six  Months  Free- Am.  Bee  Journal ! 

We  have  some  extra  numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal  since  July  1,  1896  (all  com- 
plete, making  26  copies  to  Jan.  1, 1897)  which  we  will  send  free  so  long  as  they  last, 
to  the  new  subscriber  who  mentions  this  ofiEer  when  sending  us  $1.00  for  the  Bee 
Journal  for  1897.  This  makes  18  months  for  only  $1.  Or,  we  will  mail  the  26 
numbers  mentioned,  for  only  25  cts.    Sample  copy  free.    Address 

GEORGE  W.  YORK  &  CO.,  118  Michigan  St.^^hicago,  III. 

In  wrltlmr  adrerttaen  please  mention  this  paper.       fi^^d  by  V^i 


Jou 

'DELVoTE, 


>htjby'm^l1^o(Tf  Co 
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Possibly  we  may  fiod  that  sweet  clover  of 
the  white  sort  is  best  In  one  place  and  the  yellow 
in  another. 

Alfalfa,  A.  C.  Tyrrel  reluctantly  admits  In 
Nebraska  Bee  keeper,  is  of  no  valae  as  a  honey - 
plant  at  Madison,  Neb. 

Bajced  beans  usually  have  a  little  sugar  or 
molasses  put  in  them.  Try  honey  instead,  and 
see  if  it  i8n*t  an  improvement. 

Caucaslan  queens  have  been  imported  into 
England  by  H.  W.  Brfce.  They  are  very  gen- 
tle, and  the  Russians  say  they  are  productive. 

HoNET-OEMs.  Flour.  196  lbs.;  lard,  10  lbs.; 
hooey,  7  galls.;  molasses,  7  galls.;  brown  sugar, 
15  lbs.;  carbonate  of  soda,  3^  lbs.;  salt,  lib.; 
water,  4  galls.;  vanilla  extract,  1  pt. 

Great  Britain  has  tried  postal  savings 
banks  for  25  years,  and  now  has  on  deposit 
$337,000,000.  Canada,  after  5  years,  has  126,000,- 
000  at  3K  per  cent  interest.  Isn't  this  country 
a  little  behind  the  times? 

The  lives  of  some  people  will  be  lengthened 
by  keeping  bees  In  the  cellar.  Do  you  know 
why?  They'll  allow  the  cellar  to  be  so  foul 
that  it  isn't  healthy  to  live  over  It;  but  if  bees 
are  cellared  they'll  clean  up  and  whitewash  the 
cellar. 

Peat,  finely  broken  up,  is  recommended  in 
Revue  Nationale  as  an  Improvement  on  chaff 
for  cushions  on  hives.  It  is  a  good  absorbent  of 
moisture,  a  disinfectant,  and  a  poor  conductor 
of  heat.  It  is  liked  In  Germany.  [The  material 
is  probably  good,  but  hardly  available  for  this 
country.-— Ed.J 

An  article  in  a  leading  Chicago  daily  grave- 
ly explains  the  difference  between  bees  in  hives 
and  those  in  trees,  or  ** wild"  bees.  The  wild 
bee  is  smaller,  stronger,  and  fiercer  than  ''  his 
tamer  brother;*'  each  bee  thrusts  In  bis  sting 
again  and  again  without  leaving  it  in  the  flesh. 


and  the  wild  bee  gathers  from  bass  wood  a 
honey  whose  richness  no  home  honey  can  ap- 
proach ! 

The  Royal  Show  of  1897,  which  will  be  held 
at  Manchester  in  June  next,  is  now  receiving 
attention  in  the  British  Bee  Journal.  Oughtn't 
we  to  begin  to  talk  about  the  convention  at 
Buffalo? 

Leveling  a  hive  by  the  eye  may  do  fairly 
well  where  the  ground  is  level;  but  on  aslope 
the  eye  can't  be  trusted.  The  side  of  the  hiy^ 
toward  the  slope  will  always  look  higher  than 
it  is.    It  pays  well  to  use  a  spirit-level. 

The  fraternity  In  general  will  regret  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  veterans,  H.  D.  Cutting, 
has  partially  lost  his  sight,  and  there  is  fear  it 
may  be  entirely  lost.  [Mr.  Cutting  was  former- 
ly the  very  efficient  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fine  mechanic,  and 
the  loss  of  sight  will  be  a  sad  blow.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  worst  fears  will  not  be  realized.— Ed.] 

An  added  happiness  will  come  to  us  who 
live  in  the  country  if  free  rural  delivery  of  mail 
should  come  into  general  use.  There  seems  a 
little  prospect  of  it  from  the  fact  that  the  Post- 
office  Department  is  now  trying  it  on  a  little 
larger  scale  than  in  the  time  of  Harrison.  Wan- 
amaker,  aman  with  a  clear  business  head,  urged 
it.  The  present  experiment  gives  daily  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  mail  at  farmhouses  in  a 
number  of  selected  counties  in  different  States. 

*'  Will  unfinished  sections  of  full  depth, 
when  filled  with  honey  the  second  time,  and 
capped  over,  make  firft-class  comb  honey?" 
To  this  question  in  American  Bee  Journal,  4 
say  yes,  11  no,  and  5  say, ''  Yes,  if  the  comb  is 
cut  down."  If  the  4  have  actually  succeeded 
themselves,  their  testimony  outweighs  that  of 
the  11  noes.  Just  as  the  testimony  of  4  witnesses 
who  saw  a  man  commit  murder  outweighed 
that  of  11  who  hadn't  seen  it.  But  some  sec- 
tions won't  do  without  cutting  down.  [That  is 
just  it  exactly.  One  or  two  who  know  all  about 
what  they  are  talking  about  ought  to  have  a 
good  deal  more  weight  than  ten  or  twelve  times 
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that  nomber  who  do  not  know  from  ezperieDce. 
Bat  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  *'  four" 
referred  to  work  on  the  plan  of  the  '*  five  '*  who 
level  down  the  combs.  From  all  the  reports  I 
have  ever  read,  fall-depth  combs  not  leveled 
down  do  not  make  real  first-class  comb  honey. 
-Ed.] 

The  Homestead,  an  excellent  agricultural 
paper  published  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says,  in 
speaking  of  melilotus  alba:  **  We  know  of  no 
botanist  who  speaks  of  the  plant  for  use  in  the 
Northwest  who  does  not  rank  it  as  a  weed." 
Possibly.  So  is  a  stalk  of  wheat  a  weed  in  a 
flower-garden.  But  when  a  man  deliberately 
devotes  a  portion  of  ground  to  be  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  wheat,  the  wheat  of  that  field  can 
hardly  be  called  weeds.  And  when  sweet  clover 
is  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  It  is  increasingly 
for  its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  then  it  ceases'  to 
be  a  weed. 

''There  is  but  very  little  doubt  that  the 
function  of  the  upper-head  and  thoracic  glands 
is  to  furnish  the  ferment  which  .will  digest  the 
nectar  of  the  flowers,  while  the  lower  head 
glands  secrete  a  digestive  liquid  which  acts  to 
aigest  the  pollen.  The  fact  that  these  lower- 
head  glands  are  better  developed  in  the  young 
workers,  and  that  ihe  other  glands  attain  their 
maximum  development  In  the  older  bees,  ac- 
cords with  what  has  been  said  above**  — that 
young  bees  are  better  as  nurses  and  old  ones  as 
field  hands.— Pro/.  Cook  in  American  Bee 
Journal, 

Prof.  Cook  {American  Bee  Journal)  thinks 
it  almost  certain  that  fruit-  growers  of  Southern 
California  will  become  bee-keepers  fo  as  to 
have  fruit- blossoms  fertilized,  and  thinks  they 
should  introduce  the  gentle  Carniolans.  If 
wanted  only  as  fertilizers,  then  gentleness  alone 
might  rule;  but  youMl  see.  Professor,  that  every 
man  of  them  will  want  the  bee  that  gets  the 
most  honey.  [But  why  Carniolans?  We  have 
had  one  or  two  colonies  of  this  race  that  have 
been  as  gentle  as  the  ordinary  Italians,  but  no 
more  so.  The  average  of  them  have  been  rath- 
er more  nervous.  All  my  experience  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  pure  leather- colored  Italians 
would  average  better  than  Carniolans.- Ed.] 

FoBMEBLT  I  had  many  a  section  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  comb  built  to  the  separator. 
When  honey  was  coming  in  slowly,  the  bees 
would  fill  the  side  of  the  section  nearest  the 
center  of  the  super  faster  than  the  other,  and 
this  made  the  section  swing  out  of  plumb,  the 
lower  edge  coming  so  close  to  the  separator 
that  the  bees  fastened  it  there.  Latterly  I 
don*t  have  this  trouble,  and  I  think  it*s  because 
I  use  bottom  starters.  The  top  starter  is  fast- 
tened  to  the  bottom  one  before  the  bees  put  in 
much  honey.  [This  seems  to  be  a  little  at  va- 
riance with  the  article  by  G.  M.  Doolittle  in  our 
last  issue,  page  861.    Now,  who  is  right?    It 


would  be  fun  to  see  Dr.  Miller  and  Doolittle  lock 
horns.  Glbaningb  will  furnish  the  arena.— 
Ed.] 

HoNBT-JUMBLES.  Floor,  196  Ibs.;  lard,  10  lbs.; 
honey,  12  galls.;  molasses,  3  galls.;  carbonate 
of  soda,  4  oz.;  salt,  lib.;  water,  3  galls.;  vanilla 
extract,  1  pt.  [If  this  is  the  real  honey-Jamble 
recipe  that  we  as  bee  keepers  have  been  trying 
to  get  hold  of  for  years  from  the  bakers,  it  la  a 
real  acquisition;  but  knowing  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  ingredien(S  i^  one  thing,  and  knowing 
how  to  put  them  togt^ther  and  produce  a  nice 
honey-jumble  is  another.  I  wish  some  of  our 
women  folks  who  are  adepts  at  making  nice 
cakes  would  try  thpir  hand  at  this,  and  report 
their  success.  Of  course,  they  will  necessarily 
have  to  reduce  the  proportionate  quantities.— 
Ed.] 

Ten  tons  op  honey  is  used  annually  by 
Woodward  &  Stone,  owners  of  biscuit  and  con- 
fectionery works  at  Watertown,  Wis.,  as  repon- 
ed  in  British  Bee  Journal  by  E.  H.  Taylor.  He 
was  told  that  nearly  all  bakers  and  confecUoD- 
ers  use  honey  in  America,  and  that  the  United 
States  could  not  produce  enough  honey,  but 
had  to  import  from  West  Indies!  Two  recipes 
used  at  Watertown  are  given  in  other  "  Straws." 
[It's  queer  we  have  to  go  clear  over  to  Euffland 
to  get  this  interesting  piece  of  news  regarding 
the  doings  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen. 
The  more  of  such  concerns  in  the  country,  the 
better  for  bee-keepers;  but  I  somewhat  doabt 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  can  not 
produce  enough  honey  for  its  own  use.  This 
may  be  true,  however:  Bakers  use  off  or  dark 
grades  of  honey,  and  there  may  not  be  enoagh 
of  this  on  the  market  to  supply  their  demands; 
consequently  the  imported  article  is  used.— Ed] 


AXALOAMATION. 


WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  EFFECTED  ON  UNE8  LAID 

DOWN  BY  THE  LINCOLN  CONVENTION;  THE 

SENTIMENT  OF  ARIZONA  BEE-KEEPEBS. 


By  J.  Webster  Johnson. 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment to  amalgamate  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  and  the 
N.  B.  K.  Union.  These  two  organizations  ba^e 
been  useful  in  their  way  and  place  ;  but  neces- 
sarily, from  the  nature  of  each,  no  v^ry  consid- 
erable membership  could  be  expected.  The 
Union  has  done  good  work  in  its  special  line, 
but  not  one  bee  keeper  in  fifty  has  had  any 
personal  interest  in  its  work,  and  especially  it 
this  true  of  the  larger  producers.  The  N.  A.  B. 
K.  A.  has  l>een  simply  an  annual  convention 
held  at  various  points.  The  regular  attend- 
ants have  been  very  few  in  number,  the  major- 
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ily  of  the  participants  being  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  where  the  meeting  is  held. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  pleasant  to  those 
who  were  able  to  attend,  but  I  fail  to  see  where 
it  has  been  particularly  useful  to  bee-keepers  in 
general.  On  the  other  hand;  the  proposed  U. 
S.  B.  K.  Union,  as  it  will  be  if  this  constitution 
is  adopted  and  amalgamation  is  effected,  will 
be  an  organization,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which 
every  producer  of  honey,  and  especially  of  the 
extracted  article,  will  be  directly  and  greatly 
interested.  I  believe  that  adulteration  is  the 
one  great  obstacle  In  the  way  of  our  Industry. 
It  is  something  we  can  do  but  little,  individual- 
ly, to  combat.  Cooperation  is  necessary.  A 
well -organ!  zed  union  on  the  plan  set  forth  in 
this  constitution,  in  charge  of  a  strong  board  of 
directors,  and  with  an  energetic,  level-headed 
manager,  would  be  in  position  to  wield  a  pow- 
erful influence  for  good  along  the  lines  set  forth 
in  Art.  II.  of  that  constitution. 

This  constitution  may  not  be  perfect;  biii  I 
do  not  see  any  special  weakness  in  it.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  another  year*s  delay,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Newman,  and  certainly  much 
valuable  time  will  be  lost  by  such  delay. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  consult  many  of  our 
bee-keepers  here  on  this  subject,  yet  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  nearly  all  would  join  such  an  or- 
ganization, and  contribute  very  cheerfully  to  its 
maintenance;  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
movement  for  amalgamation  will  be  successful. 

I  read  with  interest^Mr.  Hatch's  article,  page 
777.  Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  that 
other  association  of  which  he  speaks  he  would 
have  known  that  many  of  the  obstacles  which 
he  brings  forward  have  been  overcome  by  us.  If 
I  considered  this  subject  one  of  general  interest 
I  might  explain  somewhat  in  detail  the  work- 
ings of  our  association.  I  do  not  consider  a  na- 
tional association  on  lines  suggested  by  our 
California  friend<«  as  feasible ;  but  on  the  lines 
of  the  proposed  U.  8.  B.TC.  U.  it  will  be  a  grand 
thing. 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

BSAWH  OOKBB  FOB  SECTIONS  VOT  A  KBW 
IDEA. 


THKIB  BABLT  USB,  AND  BT  WHOM. 
By  M.  M.  Baldridoe, 

My  attention  is  called  to  an  article  on  **  Drawn 
Combs  for  Sections,"  in  Glbaninos,  page  ;779, 
written  by  Samuel  Simmins.  The  editor,  in  his 
footnotes,  says:  ''I  am  inclined  to  give  Mr. 
Simmins  credit  for  first  conceiving  the  great 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  drawn  combe  in 
the  prodiu!tion  of  comb  honey.  Now,  if  any 
one  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  prior  in  this 
idea,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand.'*  Mr.  Simmins 
says  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  importance  of  *' drawn  combs  for  sections" 
as  long  ago  as  1886,  in  a  small  pamphlet  that 


was  sent  to  Messrs.  Root  and  Newman  in  that 
year.  That  may  all  be  true;  but  unless  Mr. 
Simmins  can  show  that  he  conceived  the  im- 
portance of  such  combs  several  years  prior  to 
that  date,  he  is  certainly  behind  the  times. 

In  June,  1884,  Mr.  E.  T.  Flanagan,  of  Belle- 
ville, III.,  sent  to  me  a  carload  of  bees  from  New 
Orleans,  to  be  managed  for  him  that  season  on 
shares.  The  bees  were  ouloaded  in  this  city, 
and  they  remained  here  and  near  here  until  the 
latter  part  bf  August  of  that  year,  at  which 
time  they  were  reloaded  on  a  car  and  taken  to 
East  St.  Louis  by  the  writer.  There  were  150 
colonies  of  bees,  all  in  two-story  Simplicity 
hives;  ana  while  here  they  were  devoted  chief- 
ly to  extracted  honey.  In  the  mean  time  the 
writer  prepared  for  Mr.  Flanagan  50  Langstroth 
hives,  with  8  frames  only,  Heddon  style.  Each 
of  these  hives  was  provided  with  two  supers 
holding  28  sections  each,  and  these  were  taken 
to  East  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time  the  bees 
were,  and  in  the  same  car  with  the  bees.  By 
referring  to  my  diary  for  1884  I  find  that  about 
40  >ets  of  those  sections  were  supplied  by  me 
with  ''drawn  combs"  produced  by  those  bees 
while  in  this  city.  My  purpose  was  to  have 
those  sections,  with  empty  '*  drawn  combs," 
filled  with  honey  after  reaching  my  destination 
near  East  St.  Louis.  But  on  my  arrival  there 
1  found  the  season  too  far  advanced  to  use  the 
sections  of  ''drawn  combs"  to  advantage,  and 
therefore  confined  the  bees  to  extracted  honey. 
When  the  season  closed,  the  bees  needed  all  the 
honey  they  had  stored  there  for  winter  use,  as 
Mr.  Flanagan  will  now  remember.  I  came 
back  to  this  city  after  the  honey  season  closed 
near  East  St.  Louis,  and  the  supers  filled  with 
*' drawn  combs  in  sections"  were  left  In  or  near 
the  apiary.  What  became  of  them  I  do  not 
know;  but  my  recollection  is  that  they  were, 
later  on,  taken  away  and  sent  *'  down  south  "  to 
some  other  apiary  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  or  by  his 
order. 

Again,  in  1886 1  had  charge  of  three  apiaries 
in  Columbia  County,  Wis.,  and  again  on  shares. 
These  bees  were  the  property  of  one  Rufus  Mor- 
gan when  the  contract  was  made  by  me  to  man- 
age them  on  shares;  but  later  on  they  became 
the  property  of  the  Roy  Brothers.  During  that 
season  our  total  crop  of  surplus  honey  was  near- 
ly 20,000  lbs.  — about  half  of  which  was  in  sec- 
tions. One  Eugene  Otis,  who  then  lived  and 
still  lives  in  Batavia,  111.,  was  my  partner  in 
the  management  of  those  bees.  During  that 
season  Mr.  Otis  and  I  paid  special  attention  to 
**  drawn  combs  for  sections,"  and  we  secured 
not  less  than  half  of  the  crop  of  section  honey 
in  such  combs.  These  combe  were  simply  drawn 
out  on  foundation  in  full-sized  sheets^  and  then 
cut  to  proper  size  and  transferred  to  the  sec- 
tions. The  sheets  were  of  the  same  size  as 
those  used  for  brood -frames.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  only  practical  way  to  secure 
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such  combs  to  advantage,  and  properly  drawn 
out  for  comb  honey.  I  regard  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Simmins  In  securing  such  combs 
as  extremely  crude,  and  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  one  adopted  here  — not  by  me  alone,  but  by 
others  whom  I  will  not  attempt  to  mention  now. 

Now,  I  trust  that  no  one  will  harbor  the  Idea 
that  the  writer  of  this  claims  to  be  the  origina- 
tor of  '*  drawn  combs  for  sections,"  for  such  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  party 
who  first  conceived  the  Idea,  and  who,  perhaps, 
has  made  a  more  extended  and  profitable  use  of 
It  than  any  other  man  living,  whether  In  Eu- 
rope or  the  United  States,  is  still  alive,  and  re- 
sides in  this  (Kane)  county,  but  who,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  did  not  regard  It  as 
good  business  policy  to  make  the  matter  public 
through  any  of  the  regular  bee-periodicals.  For 
that  reason,  mainly,  the  matter  has  bef  n  kept 
virtually  a  secret  by  the  few  to  whom  It^was 
disclosed  a  long  time  ago. 

St.  Charles  III. 

[Yes,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  know  it  did  to  Mr. 
Weed,  that  Simmins*  method  of  securing  the 
drawn  combs  was  laborious,  not  to  say  crude. 

But  the  point  that  interests  me  Is,  that  you 
and  the  bee-keepers  vou  have  named  found 
that  there  was  a  real  distinct  advantage  in  the 
use  of  drawn  combs  in  sections.  The  day  will 
come,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  far  distant, 
when  all  progressive  comb-honey  producers 
can't  afford  to  use  any  thing  el*e.— Ed.] 


THX  BIBB  THAT  PinrCTUBEB  THE  GBAFE8. 

THB  OBIOLK  THS  GUILTT  BIRD. 


By  ThaddeuB  Smith. 

I  have  a  large  vineyard,  and  have  over  50  va- 
rieties of  grapes,  and  have  been  In  the  business 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  naturally  paid 
some  attention  to  investigating  the  enemies 
and  diseases  they  are  liable  to.  I  have  at  times 
had  as  many  as  40  colonies  of  bees  within  100 
yards  of  my  vineyard,  and  after  several  years 
of  thorough  investigation  I  completely  exoner- 
ated the  bees  from  being  the  author  of  any 
damage  to  the  grapes;  and  as  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  given  my  views  on  this  mat- 
ter In  the  columns  of  Gleai^ings  I  will  not 
discuss  it  further  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  birds  that  eat  grapes, 
and  some  that  destroy  them  without  eating 
them.  The  robins  are  the  more  numerous  and 
more  frequent  visitors  to  the  vineyard,  and  in 
their  fall  flight  south  they  appear  here  by  the 
thousands,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the 
smaller  varieties,  such  as  Norton's  Virginia, 
Bacchus,  Delaware,  etc.;  and  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  with  a  gun  in  the 
vineyard;  but  they  do  not  do  much  oamage  to 
the  larger  grapes,  such  as  Catai^ba,  etc.  Yel- 
lowhammers  a nd*wood peckers  eat  some  grapes; 
but  I  can  afford  to  give  them  all  the  grapes 
they  eat  for  the  benefit  they  do  in  destroying 
worms  and  Insects. 


cBut  the  bird  that  Is  most  destructive  to 
grapes,  and  the  one  that  pierces  thf-m,  to  be 
followed  by  the  bees,  is  that  beautiful  little 
sweet  singer,  the  Baltimore  oriole;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  specimen  procured  by  the  editor, 
and  sent  to  Prof.  Green,  was  one  of  them. 

When  a  boy  I  knew,  and  was  quite  familiar 
with,  the  or'ole  as  the  "swinging  bird,*'  so  called 
from  their  habit  of  building  their  curious  pen- 
dant nest  ftom  some  overhanging  swinging 
limb  of  a  tree,  woven  with  scraps  of  hemp,  lint, 
and  strings,  and  deftly  tied  to  the  limb — hang- 
ing down  like  a  small  bag.  I  loved  him  for  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  male,  for  his  ^y  and 
cheerful  snatches  of  song,  and  the  curious  nest 
they  made,  two  or  three  of  which  were  made 
every  spring  in  the  pendant  limbs  of  the  big 
buckeye- tree  In  the  yard  of  my  '*oId  Kentucky 
home,"  safe  even  from  a  boy's  curiosity  to 
know  what  kind  of  eggs  she  laid,  and  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  look  upon  it  as  an  enemy. 

Only  a  few  orioles  breed  here;  but,  like  the 
robin,  in  their  migration  they  appear  here  in 
large  numbers  in  August  and  September.  They 
arrive  just  in  time  for  the  early  grapes,  and 
prefer  the  tender-skinned  varieties  such  as 
Delaware  and  Brighton.  They  do  not  eat  the 
grapes,  but  simply  puncture  them  with  a  small 
triangular  hole.  1  have  never  found  grapes, 
or  grape  seed  in  their  crop. 

Why  do  they  pierce  the  grape?  A  bird  will 
alight  upon  a  cluster,  and,  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion, thrust  its  sharp  bill  into  one  grape  after 
another  until  a  dozen  or  more  are  pierced,  as  if 
in  pure  wantonness.  It  must  be  only  for  the 
drop  of  juice  thep  get  from  each  grape.  Some 
of  the  punctures  can  scarcely  be  seen  when 
first  done;  but  they  all  have  the  three-cornered 
cut.  They  are  thus  left  to  rot,  dry  up,  or  be 
visited  by  the  bees;  and  the  number  of  grapes 
destroyed,  or  clusters  spoiled  for  market, 
amounts  to  more  than  the  damage  done  by  all 
other  biros. 

The  matured  male  bird  is  familiar  to  all,  and 
easily  recognized  by  his  bright  colors  of  orange, 
black,  and  gold;  but  the  females  and  all  young 
birds— male  and  female— are  of  a  rather  dull 
olive  hue,  with  black  and  pale  yellow  inter- 
mingled—not all  of  a  uniform  color,  and  are 
not  so  easily  recognized,  and  may  be  misiaken 
for  other  birds,  as  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Green. 
They  have  a  stout  long  bill,  very  sharp-point- 
ed. When  1  first  found  grapes  punctured  with 
three-cornf  red  holes  it  was  quite  a  mystery  as 
to  what  did  It.  It  took  patient  watching  and 
waiting  for  some  years  before  I  was  certain  of 
the  guilty  party;  but  evidence  has  accumulat- 
ed until  there  is  no  doubt. 

There  is  another  oriole  here  besides  the  Bal- 
timore. It  is  a  smaller  bird.  The  male  Is 
nearly  black,  with  a  few  streaks  of  yellow,  and 
the  female  a  light  dingy  yellow.  They  make  a 
nest  somewhat  pendant,  of   long  blades    of 
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gras4.  A  pair  nested  this  sammerlunder  a  limb 
of  a  Norway  spruce  near  my  front  door,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  them  bringing  great 
qaantities  of  worms  and  insects  to  their  yoang; 
bat  I  have  never  caaght  them  on  the  grapes. 

I  will  add  that  the  bees  paid  no  attention  to 
the  punctured  grapes  this  (last)  season,  because 
there  was  a  good  flow  of  honey  from  heartsease 
and^  goldenrod  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  in 
scarce  times  that  they  will  go  on  bruised  fruit. 

Pelee  Island,  Can.,  Nov.  7. 

[Ills  very  possible  that  the  bird  that  has  been 
making  us  the  trouble  in  our  viclnltv  was  an 
oriole;  but  it  is  not  the  Baltimore  oriole,  fori 
am  quite  familiar  with  that  species.  I  used  to 
spend  considerable  time  with  a  friend  who  was 
a  taxidermist.  In  gathering  specimens.  I  re- 
member we  once  came  across  an  oriole*s  nest 
suspended  over  a  stream  of  water.  He  coveted 
it,  and  so  did  I.  The  tree  could  not  be  climbed, 
and  how  to  get  the  nest  was  the  problem.  Lit- 
tle dreaming  that  I  should  be  aole  to  do  it  I 
boastingly  said  to  my  friend  that  I  would  bring 
it  down  for  him  if  he  would  fetch  the  birds; 
and,  raising  my  rifle  to  my  face,  I  aimed  at  the 
slender  twig  that  held  the  nest,  some  40  feet 
above.  There  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  down 
came  the  nest,  the  twig  having  been  neatly  cut 
by  the  ball.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  my 
friend,  although  I  didn*t  say  so;  yet  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  a  *'  luck  shot.** 

The  two  orioles  were  then  secured,  stuffed, 
and  mounted,  together  with  the  nest.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  markings  of  both  birds  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  nest  secured  in  the 
manner  stated.  For  this  reason  I  feel  sure  that 
the  little  guilty  culprit  that  has  been  punctur- 
ing our  grapes  was  not  a  Baltimore  oriole,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  a  near  relative.— Ed.  j 

BIRDS,  BBE8,  AND  eBAPBfi;  ▲  FLOCK  OF  SPAR- 
BOWS   CAUGHT   IN   THE   ACT. 

Mr.  Boot:— Replying  to  your!;artIcle  on  birds, 
bees,  and  grapes,  page  827, 1  wish  to  state  that, 
iaring  the  lastosnmmer.  I  had  !28  colonies  'of 
bees  located  right  among  my  grapevines,  which 
were  heavily  loaded  with  fine  fruit;  but  I  never 
saw  a  bee  molest  the  berries. Q  However,  they 
worked  some  on  plums  that  the  birds  had  first 
punctured,  rihis  was  done  by  the  jayl  birds 
mostly.  It  Is  very  seldom  that  I  see  a  sparrow 
on  my  premises. o  I  usually  pick  them  off  with 
a* 22  rifle,  and  the  remaining  ones  seem  to  take 
the  hint.  My  father,  who  lives  in  the  little 
town  of  Roselle,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  'my 
place,  and  who  grows  a  number  of  flne  varieties 
of  grapes,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bees  were  working  on  his  grapes.  I  told 
him  ft  was  the  English  sparrow  that  was  doing 
the  initial  work.Iand  that  the  bees  would  then 
follow  and  clean  up  the  punctured  grapes.  We 
watched  a  while,  and  presently  a  large  flock  of 
sparrows  alighted  on  the  grapevines  and  began 
their  work  of  destruction,  j After  the  sparrows 
were  gone,  the  bees  worked  on  the  spoiled 
grapes.  This  convinced  us  that  the  birds  are 
the  aggressors.  The  English  sparrow  came  in 
for  his  full  share.  oThere  are  few  sparrows  on 
the  farms,  but  the  towns  are  full  of  them. 

Roselle,  la.  I.  W.  Hoffman. 


We  note  that,  along  with  other  industries 
that  are  starting  up  after  election,  are  several 
glucose-factories. 

Dame  Nature  Is  enlivening  the  hopes  of  bee- 
keepers for  a  flow  of  honey  In  1897  by  drench- 
ing the  land  with  copious  rains.  We  have  al- 
ready, Nov.  24,  had  about  as  much  as  we  had 
during  the  entire  winter  of  1895. 

ExperimentsofSir  John  Lubbock  prove  that 
ants  are  the  longest  lived  insects  known.  A 
species  of  ant  tenderly  cared  for  lived  15  years, 
another  13  years.  *A  queen  laid  fertile  eggs 
when  past  the  age  of  9  years.  We  might  wish 
that  bees  could  live  to  the  above  age,  but  we 
question  whether  It  would  be  of  any  benefit. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin,  is  certainly 
one  of  us.  He  intends  to  try  at  least  one  sea- 
son of  bee- keeping  in  California.  He  has  tried 
one  season  in  Arizona;  and  with  one  season 
here  he  will  be  able  to  decide  where  to  locate 
permanently.  We  hope  it  will  be  In  California. 
Any  way,  we  shall  use  Mr.  Hatch  well,  so  that 
he  can  find  no  fault  on  that  score. 

For  a  new  and  economical  process  of  render- 
ing wax,  perhaps  some  of  our  bee-keepers  may 
find  interest  in  the  following: 

Please  publish  in  the  Farmers'   Department  a 
recipe  for  making  beeswax,  how  it  is  made,  and 
what  process  it  takes;  also  how  it  is  done  for  mar- 
ket purposes;  and  if  old  comb  would  be  salable. 
John  TaMPiiKTON. 

The  wax  is  already  made  by  the  bees.  ~  The  only 
thing  man  can  do  is  to  separate  it  from  the  hooey 
and  impurities.  To  separate  from  honey,  put  oomb 
and  all  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  one  tablespoonf  ul  of 
water  to  each  ponnd  of  honey.  Heat  gently,  and 
stir  oocasionally  with  a  wire  until  all  contents  are 
melted.  Do  not  bring  to  a  boiling-point.  Set  aside 
to  cool.  The  cake  of  wax  that  will  form  may  be 
carefully  lifted  off  with  a  knife.  It  is  usually  pure 
enough  without  further  process. 

A  saucepan,  teaspoon,  and  a  wire  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

Aury  Denillo  Dimmic  Wood.  Any  one  would 
naturally  think  that  a  person  bearing  the  fore- 
going name  would  be  somewhat  dwarfed,  sick- 
ly, or  short-lived;  but  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  thrive  In  spite  of  the  name, 
and  is  a  tall  handsome  man  known  for  short  as 
A.  D.  D.  Wood,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Mr.  Wood 
spent  one  year  in  California,  and  then  returned 
to  Michigan.  When  he  came  out  here  he  was 
much  enthused  at  the  idea  of  rearing  queens 
on  the  beautiful  Catalina  Island,  25  miles  off 
our  coast.  He  secured  the  right  to  put  down 
a  queen-rearing  apiary  near  Avalon.  The 
scheme  contemplated  a  large  apiary  upon  the 
mainland,  and  a  fertilizing  apiary  on  the  isl- 
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and.  lovestigation,  however,  showed  many 
bees  already  on  the  island  In  caves,  and  Mr. 
Wood  reluctantly  gave  up  Ihe  scheme.  We 
predict  Mr.  Wood  will  return  here  some  time 
and  become  one  of  our  successful  bee-keepers. 

▲N  EPISODE. 

Bee-keepers  should  not  be  unduly  observing 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  or  perhaps,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  other  city.  The  writer  was  re- 
cently sauntering  along  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
East  Side,  and,  observing  a  blue* gum  tree 
nearly  in  bloom,  stopped  to  give  it  a  more  crit- 
tical  examination.  While  Indulging  in  this 
laudable  purpose  a  lady  from  a  house  near  by 
skipped  out  to  the  sidewalk  f  nd  shouted,  **  Air 
you  the  city  tree-inspector?"  The  front  rim 
of  my  straw  hat  came  down  from  an  acute  per- 
pendicular to  a  horizontal  position  with  alacri- 
ty, and  I  meekly  replied,  '*No,  mom,  I  am  not 
the  ofiScial  inspector. 

**  Well,  what  on  earth  are  you  staring  up  all 
the  trees  for?" 

"  My  dear  mom,  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and  I  am 
merely  inspecting  the  mellifluous  inflorescent 
condition  of  the  frondescent  furfuraceous  flow 

"  Whew!"8aid  the  lady  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
**  Say,  stranger,  if  you  are  one  of  them  scien- 
tific fellers,  who  don't  know  any  better*n  to 
sling  around  such  words  as  them  ^rnungst  com- 
mon folks,  you  jest  step  Into  our  back  yard. 
You'll  find  a  humpbacked  cherry-tree  there 
you  can  talk  to  by  the  hour.  Mebby  you'll  be 
useful  enough  to  straighten  it.  Good  bye,"  and 
she  ambled  into  the  house. 

I  did  not  interview  the  cherry-tree,  but 
peacefully  pursued  my  way  with  less  slant  to  my 
hat-brim,  and  sighing  to  think  that  the  free 
ways  one  enjoys  In  the  country  can  not  be 
brought  into  the  city  without  causing  criticisms. 


wnriEBiHo  nr  thx  south. 


A  BBAL.  PROBLEM  ;  SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  FEEDING  TO  PREVENT  STARVATION. 

By  Adrian  Qetaz. 

There  is  no  wintering  problem  in  the  South, 
is  the  general  verdict  of  all  our  leading  writers. 
That  is  true  in  a  certain  sense;  but  neverthe- 
less there  are  some  serious  difiBcultles,  of  course 
of  a  different  nature  from  those  met  in  colder 
climates.  Here  In  East  Tennessee  the  winter 
period  begins  about  Nov.  1,  at  the  end  of  aster- 
blossoming,  and  ends  some  time  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March  when  the  maples  blossom— a 
period  of  nearly  five  months. 

The  chief  dlflBculty  lies  In  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  which  Is  not  cold  enough  throughout 
the  winter  to  stop  entirely  the  working  and  fly- 
ing of  bees.  The  general  program  is  a  few  days 
of  rain,  followed  by  a  day  or  two  of  cold  and 
clear  weather;  then  the  temperature  rises  grad- 


uaMy  during  a  few  dasrs.  During  that  time 
bees  fly  every  day.  A  great  number  go  out  too 
late  in  the  evening  to  come  back  before  getting 
chilled,  and  are  lost  If  the  sun  strikes  the 
hive  they  will  come  out  when  the  air  is  too 
cold,  and  be  chilled  before  they  have  been  able 
to  get  back.  Sometimes,  if  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  they  are  blinded  by  the  light,  and  faU 
down  to  rise  no  more. 

After  a  few  days  of  rising  temperature  the 
rains  come  again;  then  a  cold  wave,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  through  the  whole  winter. 
For  a  variation  some  snow  takes  occasionally 
the  place  of  the  rain  —  rarely  more  than  a  few 
inches,  which  disappears  during  the  following 
warmer  days.  Once  or  twice  during  the  winter 
the  temperature  may  fall  quite  low  (in  the 
neighborhood  of  zero);  and  the  snow.  If  there  is 
any,  may  not  disappear  during  the  following 
days  of  relatively  high  temperature.  We  have 
then,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks,  a  state  of 
affairs  more  like  the  northern  winters  except 
that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  nearly  as 
low.  That  kind  of  climate  causes  considerable 
loss  to  the  apiarist.  In  the  first  place,  some 
bees  are  lost  by  not  being  able  to  return  home, 
either  by  being  chilled  or  by  some  other  acci- 
dent. Then  there  is,  during  these  warm  days, 
quite  a  consumption  of  honey,  and,  worse  Uian 
all,  quite  a  little  amount  of  brood  raised,  which 
entails  not  only  a  diminution  of  stores  hut  a  loss 
of  vitality  on  the  adult  bees.  If  that  brood 
were  raised  safely,  the  loss  might  not  be  great; 
but  the  trouble  is,  when  the  next  cold  wave 
comes  it  can  not  always  be  covered  or  fed;  and 
by  next  flying-day,  quite  an  amount  of  it  will 
be  dead  and  thrown  out.  As  the  spring  draws 
near,  this  state  of  things  gets  worse.  The 
warm  days  are  still  warmer ;  and  the  cold 
spells,  though  not  so  cold  and  not  so  frequent, 
are  yet  cold  enough  to  occasion  a  conslderahle 
loss  of  brood,  even  after  the  blossoming  of  ma- 
ples and  peach-trees.  The  greatest  danger  at 
that  period  is  from  the  stores  giving  out,  which 
happens  more  frequently  than  an  inexperienced 
person  would  suppose. 

To  guard  against  all  this,  one  or  two  things 
must  be  done.  The  first  is  to  be  sure  that  every 
colony  has  a  good  deal  more  than  enough  honey 
before  entering  into  the  winter  period.  Anoth- 
er is,  to  use  chaff  hives,  not  so  much  as  a  pro- 
tection against  excessive  cold  as  an  equalizer 
between  days  and  nights  and  between  cold  and 
warm  days.  With  a  chaff  hive,  even  if  it  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  which  is  the  best,  the  inte- 
rior of  it  will,  as  a  rule,  never  get  warm  enough 
to  Induce  the  bees  to  fly  unless  the  outside  tem- 
perature Is  sufiBcient  to  permit  them  to  do  so 
safely;  and  the  heat  thus  stored  up  in  the  chaff 
Is  there  protecting  the  colony  during  the  night. 
A  double  case  without  packing  will  not  da  It 
will,  of  course,  keep  off  the  warmth  during  the 
day,  but  leave  the  hive  colder  than  ever  during 
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the  Dight,  as  the  space  betweeo  the  walls  is 
never  air-tight,  and  will  admit  act  real  ation  of 
cold  air.  So  far  as  I  can  Ju  Ige,  the  colonies  in 
chaff  hives  raise  a  little  more  brood  than  those 
in  single-walled  hives;  bat  they  lose  only  very 
little  of  it,  and  that  only  daring  the  most  marlc- 
ed  variations  In  temperature. 

Feeding  in  the  early  spring  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  stores  has  not  proven  very  satisfactory. 
Feeding  in  the  hives  during  day  time  almost  in- 
variably induces  robbing.  Feeding  at  night  or 
daring  cold  days,  requiring  the  removal  of  cov- 
ers, packing,  etc.,  more  or  less  injures  the  bees. 
Besides,  it  is  too  cold  outside  of  the  cluster  to 
take  the  feed,  and  they  may  starve  by  the  side 
of  the  feeders  unless  the  feed  is  warm.  If  done 
in  that  way  the  feed  ought  to  be  as  warm  as 
possible.  It  may  be  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
If  cold  it  will  not  be  taken  until  the  next  flying- 
day.  Then  the  bees,  on  discovering  it,  will  get 
excited  and  set  up  a  great  buzzing  at  the  en- 
trance, and  attract  the  robbers. 

Feeding  combs  of  honey  on  top  of  the  frames 
has  the  same  disadvantage,  only  worse,  as  the 
smell  of  the  transferred  honey  will  be  sure  to 
induce  robbing.  Feeding  outside  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  too  cold—  that  is,  after  the 
bees  know  where  the  feed  is  they  will  go  there 
every  time  they  can  barely  fly.  As  the  feed  is 
colder  than  the  air,  it  will  chlil  them.  This 
could  be  obviated  by  taking  the  trouble  to  have 
the  feed  warm.  There  remains  yet  the  objec- 
tion that  the  colonies  which  need  feeding  the 
most  would  be  the  ones  getting  the  least. 

Feeding  in  Boardman*s  way,  at*  the  entrance, 
can  not  be  practiced  in  such  cases,  as  the  nights 
are  too  cold  to  permit  it.  This  may  sound  very 
strange,  but  it  is  so.  In  northern  countries 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  find 
the  heat  of  the  sun  Is  employed  in  melting  the 
snow  instead  of  raising  tlie  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  By  the  time  the  snow  is  melted 
the  season  is  well  advanced,  and  the  tempera- 
tare  rises  at  once  considerably.  In  the  South 
there  is  no  snow  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  sun  is  higher  in  the  skies ;  so  the  tempera- 
ture rises  during  the  day  and  falls  at  night, 
making  then  a  considerable  discrepancy.  3  Per- 
haps the  success  might  be  obtained  by  feeding 
at  the  entrance  with  warm  feed,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it. 

One  more  drawback  in  southern  wintering 
mast  be  mentioned,  viz.,  robbing.  This  may  be 
termed  what  A.  I.  R.  used  to  call  quiet  robbing. 
Daring  the  warm  spells  of  weather  the  bees  will 
hunt  up  every  hive  and  crack  in  search  of 
something  sweet,  and  queeoless  or  weak  colo- 
nies are  almost  sure  to  be  robbed.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  detect  such  robbing.  It  goes  on 
little  by  little  every  warm  day.  As  the  old  bees 
as  well  as  the  young  ones  take  a  playing-spell 
during  the  few  warm  hours  of  the  warm  days, 
the  robbed  and  robbing  colonies  can  not  be  dis- 


tinguished from  the  others  except  by!the  debris 
of  wax  which  may  perhaps  be  seen  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  robbed  colony. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  strong  colony 
will  start  out  earlier  in  the  morning  than  a 
weak  one.  During  these  warm  winter  days  a 
strong  colony  may  thus  gain  the  entrance  of  a 
weak  one,  and  begin  robbing  on  the  honey  out- 
side of  the  cluster  before  the  ''  inhabitants  *'  of 
the  weak  colony  are  fully  aroused.  I  have  lost 
a*few  small  colonies  in  that  way. 

I  found  another  cause  of  winter  loss.  Some- 
times the  weather  is  very  dry  from  August  to 
the  end  of  the  season— in  fact,  so  dry  that  noth- 
ing can  be  gathered  at  all.  In  such  cases  no 
brood  is  raised  during  that  period,  and  the  bees 
going  into  winter  quarters  are  already  some 
three  or  four  months  old,  or  about  that.  Their 
vitality  is  already  nearly  at  an  end,  and  during 
the  winter  they  die  off  at  a  fearful  rate.  This 
state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
bee- paralysis,  and  many  colonies  simply  die  out. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[I  take  it  that  the  wintering  problem  in  your 
locality  is  more  serious  than  in  many  portions 
of  the  North  where  it  is  extremely  cold.  It 
would  appear,  then,  so  far  as  wintering  is  con- 
cerned, tnat  it  is  better  to  be  clear  north  or 
clear  south.  In  the  extreme  North,  bees  perish 
because  of  extreme  cold;  in  the  South  they  are 
liable  to  die  from  starvation,  or  be  robbea  out 
by  other  bees.  The  condition  of  extreme  cold 
can  be  met  by  protection;  the  other  one,  starv- 
ation, can  be  met  by  judicious  feeding;  but  in 
the  middle  section  it  is  difl^cult  to  even  feed. 
If  I  am  correct,  then  there  should  be  a  large 
supply  of  sealed  stores  in  the  fall.— Ed.] 


OLIPPIHO  QUEENS'  WIN08. 


BABLY  BeO-LAYINe  OP  A  QUBBN;  LABGK  NUH- 
BBR  OF  QUBBN-CBLI^S  ON  ONB  COMB.     | 

By  Elias  Fox, 

^Friend  Root:—!  should  like  to  say  ra_few 
words  on  several  subjects.  I  would  say  to  Dr. 
Miller  that  he  offers  no  better  evidence  than  I 
relative  to  bees  puncturing  grapes.  If  they 
can  cut  holes  through  new  oil  cloth  over  the 
top  of  the  frames  (which  they  do)  they  can 
surely  cut  the  skin  of  a  grape  if  they  were  so 
inclined;  but  here  is  the  point:  Nature  has 
forbidden  them.  I  am  no  pumpkin -eater,  Dr. 
M.,  consequently  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
this  line. 

A  word  in  regard  to  clipping  queens*  wings. 
I  have  practiced  this  for  14  years,  and  my 
queens'  wings  are  just  as  long  and  just  as 
strong  to-day  as  they  were  then;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  only  perfect  method  of  manipulation 
to-day,  where  bees  are  increased  by  natural 
swarming.  Everybody  knows  that  when  bees 
swarm  their  instinctive  thought  Is  to  get  away 
from  their  old  hive;  but  as  soon  as  they  find 
their  queco  is  not  with  them  this  thought  is  re- 
versed, and  that  means  that  every  thing  else  is 
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shut  out  of  thought  except  returning  to  the  old 
hive  which  they  will  invariahly  do  unless  they 
are  joined  by  another  swarm  that  has  a  queen. 
I  have  had  as  many  as  five  swarms  in  the  air  at 
once,  and  each  one  returning  automatically,  as 
it  were,  to  the  old  stand,  and  all  readily  enter- 
ing their  respective  new  hives,  and  the  work  is 
all  done  inside  of  20 minutes. 

In  my  bee-keeping  experience  I  have  had  one 
case  that  I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen  on 
record;  that  is,  a  queen  fertilized  and  laying  in 
four  days  from  the  cell.  Now,  don't  let  some 
one  jump  up  and  say  this  is  only  guesswork,  for 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  occurred  at  about  the 
beginning  of  my  bee-keeping.  I  was  desirous 
of  increasing  and  Italianizing.  I  took  a  frame 
of  eggs  and  bees  from  a  strong  colony,  and 
placed  it  in  a  nucleus  hive,  and  they  built  cells, 
and  about  the  l2th  day  I  removed  all  but  one, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  day  I  made  an 
investigation  and  found  the  cell  not  yet  hatch- 
ed. I  looked  again  at  noon,  and  found  the  cell 
hatched,  and  a  fine  thrifty- looking  queen.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  from  this  time 
I  made  another  examination  and  found  the 
queen  had  just  begun  to  lay.  I  caught  and 
clipped  her,;and  she  went  right  along  with  the 
business  of^  the  hive  and  proved  to  be  a  fine 
prolific  queen. 

Now  for  [another  story  which  to  some  will 
seem  quite  as  incredible. c  Last  summer  1  had  a 
queen  that  I  was  desirous  of  breeding  from; 
and  one  afternoon  late  1  took  an  eight- frame 
hive  and  took  a  frame  of  brood  from  this  queen 
and  put  it  into  the  hive.  I  then  took  a  frame 
with  adhering  bees  from  the  upper  stories  of 
five  different  hives  and  put  into  this  hive,  and 
shook  the  bees  from  as  many  more  frames  from 
this  same  upper  story  in  front  of  this  hive, 
smoked  them  in,  put  a  wire  screen  over  the 
front  of  the  portico,  put  the  hive  into  my  buggy 
and  brought  it  home  with  me  and  set  it  in  my 
garden.  I  did  not  look  at  it  until  the  morning 
of  the  14th  day,  when  I  found  four  queens 
tumbled  out  at  the  entrance.  I  opened  the 
hive  and  found  65  perfect  queen-cells  on  this 
one  comb.  Who  can  beat  it?  I  think  I  can 
account  for  the  large  number,  and  I  should  like 
to  hear  from  the  high  authorities  to  see  how 
many  get  it  right. 

Hillsboro,  Wis.,  Oct.  30. 

[The  circumstance  you  refer  to,  of  a  queen 
laying  inside  of  four  days  from  the  date  of 
hatching,  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary; 
but  nevertheless,  if  I  remember  correctly  I  had 
several  such  cases  come  under  my  observation 
in  our  apiary  while  I  was  actively  engaged  in 
raising  young  queens.  At  the  time  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  journals  it  was  concluded,  I 
believe,  that  very  often  queens  were  confined 
or  kept  from  emerging  from  the  cells  by  the 
bees.  Indeed,  some  tooK  the  ground  that  they 
were  actually  fed  in  the  cells.  In  some  cases  it 
was  estimated  that  the  queens  were  confined 
anywhere  from  three  to  four  days  afterithe  date 
when  they  should  be  hatched.    This  being  the 


case,  it  would  be  nothing  stiange  if  such  queens 
should  begin  laying  within  four  days  after 
emerging  from  the  ceil.  But  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  young  queen  hatches  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  or  16th  day  from  the  laying  of  the  esg 
she  will  not  begin  to  lay  very  often  before  eight 
or  ten  days. 

Regarding  the  very  large  number  of  qneen- 
celJs  on  one  comb,  I  would  state  that,  shortly 
after  friend  Jones  introduced  into  this  country 
and  Canada  the  Holy  Land  bees,  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  reported,  I  think,  where  as 
many  as  50  and  even  75  queen-cells  were  found 
on  a  single  comb.  Holy  Land  bees  will  build 
more  cells  than  any  other  race  of  bees  that  we 
know  of.  I  remember  once  of  holding  in  my 
hand  a  comb  containing  nearly  50  cells.  It 
seems  almost  incredible,  but  20  of  these  cells 
hatched  out  while  I  was  holding  the  comb,  or 
within  a  period  of  30  minutes.  This  was  re- 
corded at  the  time  in  Glbamings,  and  now 
appears  under  the  head  of  '*  Holy  Land  Bees  " 
in  our  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  So  many  young 
queens  hatching  at  a  time  was  something  ex- 
traordinary, and  probably  will  not  be  observed 
every  day  by  queen -breeders  by  considerable. 
If  the  colony  you  refer  to,  that  reared  65  per- 
fect queen-cells  on  one  c«mb,  were  Italians,  the 
fact  is  something  extraordinary.  Six  or  eight 
cells  are  as  many  as  these  bees  will  usually 
raise  on  a  single  comb. 

I  omitted  to  state  that,  when  these  twenty 
young  queens  hatched  inside  of  30  minutes,  two 
or  three  of  them  took  wing  and  flew  a  short 
distance,  but  were  recapturea.  I  saw  this  with 
mv  own  eyes,  and  I  know  there  was  no  misuke. . 
Tnis  would  go  to  prove  the  statement  above, 
that  some  of  these  queens  had  been  held  back 
probably  two  or  three  days  beyond  the  time 
when  they  should  ordinarily  hatch.— [Ed. 


ANiwiltSTO 
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FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUKDATION  IN  BBOOD- 
FBAMS8. 

Que«(ion.— Which  pays  better  — to  put  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  brood -frames,  or  put 
in  only  starters  and  let  the  bees  fill  the  frames 
with  natural  comb? 

Answer.'-Thtit  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
wants  of  the  apiarist.  If  he  is  working  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  wishes  his  frames  filled  with 
worker  comb,  so  that  he  can  use  these  combs  in 
any  place  in  the  apiary,  then  it  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity to  use  foundation;  otherwise  only  drone 
comb  will  be  built  in  the  upper  stories,  over  the 
brood- combs— especially  where  a  quef  n-exclnd- 
er  is  used,  as  it  is  best  to  do  when  working  for 
extracted  honey.  Extracted  honey  is  best  pro- 
duced with  very  strcng  colonies :  and  fucb  col- 
onies, asl:a  rule,  will  build  mostly  drone  comb 
when  Ja  honey-flow  is  on,  while  such  comb|if 
a  disadvantage  to  any  apiarist  only  as  it  is  kept 
for  special  use  over  queen- excluders.  Of  ccur?*, 
drone  comb  Iwoiks  equally  well  with  toiler 
comb  for  extracted  honey,  where  quee n-cicltd- 
ers  are  u^fd;  tui  unless  ihe  av€iageapiarifrt-is 
very  diflerf-nt  ircm  Dcolittle,  there  vlll  ccire^i 
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time  Id  his  life  when  he  will  say  he  would  give 
almost  any  thing  if  these  combs  were  only 
worker  combs  BO  he  could  use  them  just  when 
and  where  he  pleased.  Where  half-depth  combs 
are  used  for  extracting,  as  the  custom  of  some 
is,  it  does  not  make  so  very  much  difference 
whether  they  are  of  the  worker  or  drone  size  of 
cells;  and  in  this  case  I  would  allow  the  bees  to 
build  their  own  comb  in  the  frames.  If  the  api- 
arist is  working  for  comb  honey,  then  **  which 
is  best*'  will  depend  on  whether  he  is  going  to 
allow  swarming  in  his  apiary  or  whether  he  is 
going  to  keep  his  bees  from  swarming.  If  the 
latter  (I  doubt  about  his  success  in  this,  how- 
ever), then  he  will  have  as  much  need  of  found- 
ation when  combs  are  being  built  a9  he  would 
if  he  were  working  for  extracted  honey,  as 
strong  colonies  building  combs  under  any  sys- 
tem of  non-swarming  will  give  a  drone  size  of 
cells  more  often  than  otherwise.  But  if  he  is  to 
work  his  bees  on  the  swarming  plan,  and  use 
fall  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  sections  (such 
Qse  of  full  sheets  being  considered  right  by  the 
largest  part  of  our  practical  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers), then  I  should  say  it  would  pay  to  allow 
the  bees  to  fill  the  brood -frames  with  natural 
comb.  Each  new  swarm  seems  to  go  prepared 
for  a  start  at  comb-building  in  its  new  home, 
and  such  building  seems  to  give  them  a  greater 
activity  than  they  show  if  the  hive  is  supplied 
with  empty  combs  or  frames  of  foundation; 
and  I  often  think  that,  if  the  hive  is  contracted 
so  as  to  hold  two- thirds  of  the  number  of  frames 
needed  to  fill  the  whole>  hive,  this  number  of 
combs  will  be^built  bySthebees  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  pound  of  honey  to  the  apiarist,  while 
the  cells  will  be  very  largely  of  the; worker  size, 
unless  an  old  or  failing  queen  is  used,  in  which 
case  little  else  besides  drone  comb  will  be  the  re- 
sult, under  any  circumstances. 

But.  really,  the  nicest  way,  wherelwe  decide 
toChave  ourl  combs!;built  by  the  bees,  is^to  set 
apart  each  year  all  the  colonies  we  may  haDi>en 
to  have,  when  the  honey-fiow  commences,  that 
are  not'  strong  enough  to  do  good  work  in  the 
sections,  or  upper  stories  of  hives  for  extracted 
honey;)  and  as  soon  as  the  honey -flow  com- 
mences, take  away  all  their  combs,  giving  the 
brood  to  other  stronger  colonies  to  make  them 
still  stronger;  when  just  what  frames  these 
little  colonies  of  bees  can  work  on  to  the  best 
advantage  are  to  be  given  them,  each  having  a 
starter  of  worker  comb  or  comb  foundation  in 
It,  say  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth. 
In  this  way  I  can  get  the  nicest  of  combs  built; 
and  by  taking  them  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  bees  desiring  only  worker  brood,  a 
worth  of  combs  may  be  obtained  greater  than 
any  value  of  honey  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  produce  with  them.  At  least,  this  is  the  way 
1  think  I  have  proven  the  matter;  and  if  any 
are  skeptical  on  this  point,  it  will  be  very  easy 
for  them  to  test  the  matter  for  themselves;  and 


if  the  plan  does  not  prove  in  their  handsl  as  it 
does  with  others,  then  they  can  change  to  what 
seems  best  with  them. 

CBLLAB  WINTBRINe. 

Queation.—i  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
which  I  wish  to  winter  in  my  cellar;  but  I  fear 
to  put  them  in,  as  some  of  the  family  must  go 
into  the  cellar  two  or  three  times  a  day  for 
vegetables,  and  I  fear  this  will  be  a  damage  to 
the  bees.  Do  you  think  such  a  cellar  would  do 
for  wintering  bees  ? 

^n«t/;er.— A  cellar  which  will  keep  vegetables 
well  will  answer  well  for  wintering  bees;  and 
going  into  it  every  day  need  not  disturb  the 
bees,  especially  if  they  are  placed  so  the  light 
does  not  strike  them.  If  the  cellar  is  dark,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  hang  a  thick  blanket  in 
front  of  the  hives,  or  turn  the  entrances  of  the 
hives  toward  the  wall;  so  that  the  light  from 
the  lamp  shall  not  shine  on  them;  or  a  part  of 
the  cellar  may  be  partitioned  off  so  as  to  make 
it  dark.  The  hives  should  be  set  from  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  be 
too  damp,  and  the  platform  they  rest  upon 
should  be  large  enough  for  only  one  hive,  and 
rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar;  otherwise 
when  one  hive  is  touched,  all  are  jarred;  and 
any  trembling  of  the  floor  above  will  cause  an 
uneasiness  among  the  bees.  The  hives  can  be 
piled  on  each  other  till  they  nearly  touch  to 
floor  above,  but  should  not  be  connected  with 
it,  or  more  than  one  tier  with  other  tiers.  The 
full  entrance  should  be  given;  and  if  a  bottom- 
board  giving  a  two-inch  space  below  the  combs 
(like  Dr.  Miller's)  is  used,  so  much  the  better. 
The  beesishould  be  set  in  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  Dc'cember,  on  some 
quiet  iday  when  the  hives  are  not  frozen*  to 
their  stands,  if  possible.  It  is  generally  thought 
best  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  cellar  till 
soft  maple  and  elm  begin  to  bloom;  but  some 
thinkcit  is  better  to  set  them  out  earlier,  or  as 
soon  as  any  colony  on  its  summer  stand  obtains 
pollen  from  any  source.  The  right  temperature 
of  a  cellar  to  winter  bees  is  from  42  to  46°;  but 
if  fixed  as  given  above  they  will  do  well  as  low 
as  35  to  40*".  If  the  cellar  is  one  where  the  tem- 
perature goes  as  low  as  the  freezing-point,  and 
stays  there  for  any  length  of  time,  I  should 
prefer  to  leave  the  bees  on  their  summer  stand; 
for  a  continued  temperature  at  about  the  freez- 
ing-point, or  a  little  below,  seems  to  be  very 
injurious  to  bees  confined  in  a  cellar  or  room. 


an  air-tight  8uprb  for  comb  honey;  dan- 
zbnbakbr's  reply. 
I  find  a  Miller  Straw,  that  was  hardly  intend- 
ed to  break  my  back,  but  rather  to  break  the 
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idea  that  I  might ''  possibly  be  right**  aboat  the  the  progress  made  by  bee-keepers  io  this  State, 
bees  having  to  gather  propolis  to  seal  thesa-  yet  in  justice  to  Mr.  Eretchmer  we  desire  to 
pers  air-tight  before  commend Dg  to  store  honey  state  that  not  all  of  the  success  achieved  in 
in  supers.  Yon  may  be  strongly  of  the  opin-  this  State  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  his 
ion  that  your  bees  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  they  article,  but  that  a  very  great  amount  is  due  to 
always  work  much  faster  if  the  super  is  secured  Mr.  Eretchmer  himself,  who  has  always  been 
**  ready  made"  air-tight  for  them  by  me,  as  the  found  in  the  front  rank,  and  with  his  shoulder 
smallest  leak  for  the  warm  air  of  the  supers  at  the  wheel,  helping  along  this  young  but  fast- 
carries  off  the  bee-heat,  so  essential  to  rear  growing  interest  in  Nebraska,  and  as  much  sue- 
brood,  and  to  spread  and  shape  the  wax  and  cess  is  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  to  any  other 
cappings.  I  always  find  the  fancy  filled  sec-  one  person.  For  several  years  Mr.  Eretchmer 
tions  in  the  center  of  the  super  in  the  warmest  has  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Nebraska 
partof  it,  as  most  other  raisers  of  fancy  comb  Bee-keepers*  Association,  and  nothing  lends 
honey  do.  The  secret  of  having  sections  fast-  more  zeal  to  our  meetings  or  annual  exhibits 
ened  to  the  bottom  (without  puttering  with  an  than  the  presence  of  Mr.  Eretchmer  and  his 
extra  bottom -starter)  and  all  round  to  their  excellent  wife.|  We  feel  more  honored  at  this 
sides,  is,  to  have  the  supers  air-tight  and  uni-  time  in  rendering  to  him  that  mead  of  praise 
formly  warm,  which  is  best  secured  when  they  which  is  justly  due  him  as  one  of  the  hardest 
are  air-tight  at  the  tof>  and  sides;  no  leaks  for  workers  and  deepest  thinkers  who  preside  over 
me,  please,  anywhere,  except  at  the  entrance,  an  apiary  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  I  have  %  in.,  full  width  of  hive  front,  i  Friend,  Neb.,  Dec.  5.D  E.  Whitcomb. 
Early  in  the  season  there  is  not  an  hour  in  ten  [Doubtless  Mr.  Eretchmer  was  too  modest  to 
days  where  propolis  is  soft  enough  for  the  bees  speak  in  his  article  in  his  own  behalf.  We  are 
to  collect  it,  no  matter  how  much  they  suffer  f^  th^ma«er**-^^r^^^  **^*  ^^^^^  ^^  deserves 

for  it  nor  how  much  they  lose  by  it,  requiring  __j! 

two-thirds  of  the  bees  to  stay  in  the  hive  warm-  ^^at  can  be  done  with  1  lb.  op  bees  ahd 
ing,  leaving  a  third  for  the  field,  when  an  air-  ^  acqueen  at  the  pbopeb  seasoit.  ^^ 
tight  covering  might  spare  a  half  or  two-thirds  ,-  jj^riy  j^  April  I  had  two  hives  shipped  fron 
to  go  gathering  at  a  time  when  an  ounce  of  Michigan.r.  On  looking  into  them  I  found  them 
honey  for  brood-rearing  means  1  lb.  of  surplus  ^  y^  without  queens,  c  At  once  I  sent  away  for 
later  on— just  16  to  1.  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  ^^^  queens.  By  the  time  they  arrived,  there 
warmer  side  of  the  case  every  time  in  practice,  ^ere  no  bees.  Then  I  sent  at  once  for  2  lbs.  of 
and  1  have  some  pleasing  commendations  from  ^^es,  and  started?  out  again. c  Below  is  the  re- 
others  who  have  tried  it.  sq]^. 

I  have  known  bees  to  build  comb  clustered  in  hive  no.  1. 

the  joint  of  a  rail  fence;  but  I  know  they  could    j  queen  from  Jennie  Atchley il  00 

^o  four  times  as  much  in  a  close  warm  hive;  l  lb.  bees  from  Pennsylvania,  including  ex.  1  00 

and  I  will  assert,  and  venture  to  prove,  if  need-    Sections  and  foundation » 

ed,  that  a  snug  warm  super  is  worth  two  or  Total                                                  "Vao 

three  ordinary  ones.    In  fact.  In   poor  years    ^  ^^  ^         ,^  g^^t,^^,^  ^^^^ ^^ 

they  are  the  only  ones  that  secure  any  surplus    i  swarm  from  same 5  00 

in  comb  honey  at  all.  

F.  Danzenbakeb.  Total                                                     9  06 

[The  following  very  complimentary  notice  of  "  ^ 

the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  system  appeared  in  xt  ^      i                                                   « <» 

the  Bee  keepers'  Review  for  October. -Ed.]  ^et  gains                                               6  28 

Mr.  F.  Danzenbaker  was  one  of  my  principal  com-  HIVE  NO.  2. 

honey  in  the  most  marketable  shape.    He  certainly  1  lb.  bees  from  Pennsylvania,  including  ex.  1  60 

had  the  finest  honey  I  have  seen  this  year,  and  I     sections  and  foundation 15 

have  exhibited  honey  at  five  State  fairs.    His  honey  

was  g^athered  during  August  in  this  State,  mostly  2  75 

from  that  famous  willow-herb  that  springs  up  In  Tkio/^»«^«  ™«o  b.ni«/i /i«.^««  a ««««.♦  on/i 

the  northern  portion  of  the  State  aft^r  forest  ires  ,  This  queen  was  killed  during  August,  and 

have  run  over  the  ground.    Mr.  Danzenbaker  se-  four  queen -cells  started.     I  got  17  sections 

cured  his  honey  In  his  new  hive:  and,  by  the  way,     of  honey  at  12c 2  04 

his  hive  received  a  special  diploma  at  the   same  »,                      -,,  ,      ,          ..      ,,^             , 

Michigan  State  Fair,  where  he  was  kept  busy  much  No  swarms.  This  shOWS  the  difference  In 

of  the  time  in  explaining  its  advantageous  features  queens.    This  queen  must  have  been  an  old 

to  a  crowd  of  ipgulriBg  bee-keepers.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^  ,^y  ^^„  ,^^^  ^^ 

Start.  

E.  ERETCHMER  AND  THE  NEBRASKA  BEE  AND  j^^gg                                 -^ 

nr    T>    .     T  ^^f  ^^'  HOUSE.  g^^j^         jjg  ^^^  untested. 

Mr.  Root:— I  notice  In  Glbaninos  of  Dec.  1       ^^  ,  .  ^  xf^   i   ♦u^  »«i «-  a  «a 

...    -        ^,  *  T^  T^       1.  J  ^^  nive  -No.  1,  the  gain  was 6  38 

an  article  from  the  pen  of  E.  Kreichmer.  under       On  hive  No.  2,  the  loss  was 71 

the  caption  of "  The  Nebraska  Bee  and  Honey  '  ^  i        

House."    We  desire  to  say  that,  while  we  are  Leaving  a  net  ^ain  of*y  V,jjOOQ1.€....  5  5?r 

feeling  Justly  proud  of  this  honey-house,  and  of  Mayfair,  HI.,  Nov.  13.                H;  S.  Joincs. 
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[A  Dumber  of  years  ago  one  of  our  neighbors, 
Mr.  HarriDgtoD,  an  expert  queen -breeder,  took 
a  pound  of  bees  in  late  August,  and  bv  giving 
them  untested  queens,  and  feeding  tnem.  he 
had  them  increased  up  to  five  fairly  good  colo- 
nies for  winter  by  Nov.  1.  This  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  increase.  Your  re- 
sults, both  in  Increase  and  honey,  are  perhaps 
as  good,  or  even  better.— EJd.] 


OHIO  PURE-FOOD  LAWS. 

Mr.  Root.'—l  notice  in  the  report  of  the  N.  A. 
B.  convention,  page  724,  American  Bee  Journal, 
that  Dr.  Mason,  in  talking  about  our  pure-food 
laws,  says:  ''  Dealers  don't  dare  to  offer  any 
thing  that  they  mistrust  is  adulterated.*'  Now, 
is  not  Dr.  M.  away  off  in  this  statement?  and 
is  not  the  dealer  safe  in  offering  any  mixed  or 
adulterated  goods  if  there  is  a  formula  printed 
on  the  package  ?  Certainly  the  grocers  in  my 
part  of  the  State  offer  glucose  mixtures  freely, 
and  no  one  questions  their  right  to  do  so,  the 
same  as  oleo,  prepared  mustard,  etc,  as  long  as 
the  printed  formula  is  on  the  package.  I  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  prevent 
adulterations,  but  to  make  the  adulterators 
sell  their  stuff  for  what  it  is. 

Oberlin,  O.,  Nov.  19.  Chalon  Fowls. 

[Although  the  report  referred  to  may  not  show 
it,  Dr.  Mason  Implied  in  his  talk  that  the  sam- 
ples were  not  labeled  in  a  way  that  would  show 
a  certain  percentage  of  glucose.  Taking  the 
quotation  that  you  refer  to,  notice  he  says  that 
^  dealers  do  not  care  to  offer  any  thing  that 
they  mistrust,"  etc.  You  will  see  there  could 
be  no  mistrust  if  there  were  a  formula  some- 
where on  the  package.— Ed.] 


AUSWEBs  TO   questions;   old  versus  new 

combs;  wibing;  natural  built  cx>mbs 

or  foundation. 

1.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  bees  and  a  great 
deal  I  don't  know.  Please  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions:  Will  old  combs  that  have  been 
used  for  brood  be  as  good  as  new  comb,  to  be 
used  to  fill  for  extracting,  or  will  the  honey  be 
darker  In  the  old  comb?  2.  Are  new  combs 
built  by  the  bees  without  wiring  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  used  in  the  extractor  without 
breaking?  Is  a  two- comb  extractor  sufficiently 
large  for  40  hives,  spring  count?  4.  Would  you 
consider  it  profitable  for  me  to  buy  foundation 
and  pay  freight  and  duty,  and  fill  the  frames 
full  for  both  extracting  and  brood,  or  let  the 
bees  do  all  of  the  building,  with  the  exception 
of  narrow  starters  ?  Which  do  you  consider  the 
more  profitable— whole  frames  or  half-frames 
to  be  used  in  the  top  for  ex,tracting? 

Steveston,  B.  C,  Nov.  14.  M.  Steves. 

[1.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  honey 
from  old  combs  is  liable  to  take  on  more  or  less 
of  a  darker  t^hade  than  when  extracted  from 
new  combs.  To  get,  then,  a  really  first  quality 
of  extracted,  it  is  better  to  use  combs  not  too  old. 

2.  Yes  and  No.  Some  bee-keepers  do  get 
along  without  wiring  the  frames,  and  claim 
that  it  is  not  necessary:  but  the  majority  insist 
that  they  can  work  faster,  because  there  is 
no  danger  of  breaking  out  combs  when  wired. 


I  should  never  think,  myself,  when  wiring  is  so 
inexpensive,  of  getting  along  without  it. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Better  buy  your  foundation  in  Canada.  E«. 
L.  Ooold  &  Co.,  of  Brantford,  are  prepared  to 
turn  out  the  new-process  foundation.  It  is 
usually  not  profitable  to  pay  duty  when  the 
same  article,  or  practically  so,  can  be  bought 
at  the  same  figure  without  the  duty  added.  It 
pays  to  use  f ulTsheets  of  foundation  rather  than 
starters.  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Oberlin,  O., 
once  said  to  me  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy 
hives,  but  he  could  afford  to  buy  brood -frames 
and  foundation— full  sheets  at  that— Ed] 


bear- HUNTING  IN  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  Root:—l  have  shipped  to  you  by  express 
a  two-year-old  bear-foot,  and  hope  you  will 
tack  it  up  in  your  workshop  that  the  young 
boys  and  girls  may  see  what  Arkansas  grows. 
Myself  and  party  have  hunted  20  days,  and 
killed  18  bears  and  other  game  too  numerous  to 
mention.  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us,  and  think  the  meat  diet  would 
have  been  all  you  could  ask  for. 
r  My  honey  was  a  failure,  the  first  time  in  25 
years.  Bees  are  in  fine  condition  now.  with 
plenty  of  stores  for  winter,  i:;  Anthony  Opp.g 
G  Helena,  Ark.,  Nov.  27. 

[The  foot  came  to  hand  in  due  time  and  in 
good  order,  and  a  fearful -lookinir  thing  it  is. 
Let  the  readers  of  Gleanings  Imagine  a  cat's 
paw  with  claws  extended  as  big  as  or  bigger 
than  the  foot  of  an  ox,  and  they  will  have  a  fair 
idea  of  the  thing.— A.  I.  R.] 


A  POINTER  FOR  THE    8- FRAME    SIZE   OF    HIYS. 

Back  in  the  70's  I  wrote  you  for  a  10- frame 
Simplicity  hive.  I  had  previously  been  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  Quinby,and  used  the  hive 
he  recommended,  but  found  it  too  large  for  this 
locality.  After  using  the  10-frame  Simplicity 
for  three  seasons  I  cut  it  down  to  8  frames,  and 
have  not  since  regretted  the  change,  although 
I  am  some  seasons  troubled  a  great  deal  with 
incessant  and  uncontrollable  swarming,  as  I  run 
only  for  comb  honey  in  1-lb.  sections. 

Cushing,  Ala.,  Oct.  12.         Rob't  F.  Coles. 

[This  has  been  the  experience  of  many  an- 
other; and  yet  there  is  quite  a  large  following, 
who,  after  having  experimented,  think  Just  the 
other  way.  The  result  seems  to  vary  with  the 
person  and  the  locality.— Ed.1 


5000  lbs.  OF  HONET  FROM  130  COLONIES,  WITH 
AN  INCREASE  OF  45. 

I  have  harvested  this  year,  from  130  colonies, 
about  6000  lbs.  of  honey,  mostly  comb.  About 
4000  lbs.  are  clover,  basswood,  and  some  earlier 
make,  and  about  1000  lbs.  is  from  buckwheat. 
I  increased  to  about  175  colonies.  Swarming 
was  excessive.  F.  Oreinbr. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31. 


Is  honey  an  animal  or  vegetable  production  ? 

Bath,  O.,  Nov.  9.  A.  S.  Gundrum. 

[It  is  generally  said  to  be  an  animal  produc- 
duction;  but  without  any  question  its  source  is 
vegetable.— Ed.] 
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FTEU  Fr(^d'*t  de- 
parture from 
SiiL^rdroeoto  with 
f>r,  HtLydt^n  and 
hi?  parry,  Miilt 
1 1  o  p  a  n  c  0  Qi  - 
mencf'tl  hi  a  jour- 
ney up  the  rtver 
astride  the  little  iDdfan  pony.  Matt  was  a 
sociahle  fellow,  and  his  tongue  was  never  idle 
when  anybody  was  near  to  talk  to;  and  now, 
having  only  the  pony  for  a  companion,  he  kept 
up  a  running  conversation  at  times  with  it,  as 
the  mood  seemed  to  strike  htm.  When  the 
pony  would  persist  in  going  at  a  too  rapid  gait. 
Matt  would  shout,  good  naturedly,  *' Whoa, 
now,  me  beauty,  take  a  rlst.  Yees  are  too  am- 
bitious intirely.  Yees  must  spare  yees  nimble 
legs;  for  did  yees  but  know  it  yees  are  to  be  a 
lady's  pony.  A  folne  lady  she  is  too,  barrin'  a 
few  mlntal  throubles.  It  Is  becoming  of  yees 
to  be  promoted  from  the  society  yees  have  been 
a  kaapin'.  to  the  gintle  society  of  the  professor's 
daughter.  But  methinks  me  charmin'  Biddy 
Malooney  would  look  quite  as  well  aslant  of 
yer  back:  but,  begorry,  me  Biddy  *d  never  dis- 
grace yees  to  get  aboard  of  yees  asthraddle. 
But  about  the  professor's  daughter,  it's  meself 
that's  doubtful.  Her  mlntal  throubles  have  so 
unbalanced  her  mind,  and  body  too,  that  she 
may  have  to  sthraddle  yees  to  hould  on,  sure. 
Now,  I  am  a  wontherin*,  too.  If  all  those  women 
who  Imitate  men's  ways  are  not  a  little  mlntal- 
ly  unbalanced.  Be  gorry,  lt*s  meself  that's  a 
believin' they  are.  Ah,  luck-a-dayl  this  is  a 
quaar  world  intirely,  and  It's  quaar  people  we 
are  Jostlin'  against  all  the  time.  But  yees  are 
a  beautiful  baste,  and  Adrletta  Is  yer  name. 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  name,  too— a  match  to 
the  foine  lady's  name  that'll  ride  yees.  Bedad, 
now,  I  don*t  believe  Fred  heard  the  docthor 
when  he  tould  me  yer  name.  He  ^%ouid  have 
been  sthruck  wid  It,  sure." 

So  Matt  Hogan  beguiled  his  time  as  he  lei- 
surely journeyed  up  the  river;  and  on  the  third 
day  in  the  afternoon  he  rode  contidently  into 
the  grounds  and  up  to  the  residence  of  Prof. 
Buell,  who  was  working  at  the  Cyprus  hedge, 
and  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  Matt  until 
he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  When  he  did 
look  up  and  behold  who  was  before  him,  his 
pruning-shears  dropped  from  his  hands,  and  he 


"ibir^jj  4t  Mit.1  [q  speechless  aod  opan^Ofed 
wonder,'* 

''  B  *d  id,  Qow,  Pfofei^or  BtielL,  It's  mefatr'and 
not  mfl  Jipjijb  that's  a  gdnntn'  at  ft^^%*^  *4ld 
Mitt  jk!^  tm  aiprang  fraca  the  pony  aad  iliook 
neirid^  wiLh  Mr  Buell, 

^■W-yfUweil!  Of  all  tbe  wonlt*pful  ihlagfi," 
said  Mr.  Buell.  **I  was  really  startled  to  see 
you.  Surely,  Matt  Hogan,  we  thought  yon 
dead." 

Mrs.  Buell,  hearing  the  greeting,  came  to  the 
door  and  also  expressed  her  unbounded  aston- 
ishment. 

Matt  briefly  narrated  the  incidents  of  his 
escape  from  a  watery  grave,  and  finally  of  his 
meeting  with  Fred  Anderson  in  Sacra  men  to. 

**  Fred  and  I  thought  each  other  drowned, 
sure.  The  lasht  thing  I  remlmber  was  our 
tumblin'  into  the  wather  on  the  work-binch, 
and  the  baas  and  the  foine  honey  all  a  tnmblln' 
with  us.  And  (do  you  belave  It,  Misther  Buell  ?) 
we  were  riserrected  to  each  other  farnlnst  a 
honey  show  in  Sacramento." 

*'  Well,  Matt,  we  are  heartily  glad  of  your 
escape  and  return;  but  what  has  happened  to 
Fred  that  he  did  not  return  with  von  ?  " 

'*Furnlnst  all  of  his  bad  luck,  Mr.  Buell, 
Fred  is  yet  a  baa-man,  honor  to  his  grit,  and 
has  gone  off  to  the  mountains  with  a  great  baa- 
master.  He  bought  this  pony  of  the  baa- mas- 
ter for  your  daughter,  Mr.  Buell;  and  in  deliv- 
erin'  it  to  yees  I  must  say  it  fs  a  gintle  and 
beautiful  pony." 

''  It  is  a  beauty  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Buell.  I 
knew  we  could  trust  Fred  to  select  a  pony. 
Now  we  must  give  it  a  pretty  name." 

'*An',  sure,  that  Is  what  she  has  already.** 
said  Matt.  '*  It  Is  much  like  yer  daughter's— it 
is  Adrletta." 

''Adrletta I"  said  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boeli, 
putting  up  their  hands,  and  advancing  a  step. 
'* Adrletta!  Adrletta!  impossible!" 

*'  Sure,  it  must  be  possible,"  said  Matt,  taken 
aback  by  the  earnestness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baell. 
"  When  I  was  a  lavln'  the  corral  with  the  pony 
it  was  tould  to  me  by  the  docthor." 

**  Doctor!"  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buell  again,  in 
greater  excitement. 

"Sure,  Misther  Buell,  It  must  be  me  clumsy 
way  o*  say  In'  It.  But  I'm  thryin'  to  say  that 
the  man  that  Fred  has  gone  away  witli,  and 
the  man  he  bought  the  pony  of,  and  the  man 
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that  tould  me  the  name  of  the  pony,  is  Docthor 
Ralph  Hayden." 

"  No,  no!  heavens,  no!  Ralph  Hayden!**  said 
Mr.  finell,  grasping  Mattes  arm  convulsively. 
But  he  immediately  loosened  his  grasp  and 
turned  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Buell,  who  had  swoon- 
ed quite  away  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
his  timely  support.  Mr.  Buell,  with  words  of 
endearment,  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried her  into  the  cottage. 

Matt  Hogan  was  dumbfounded  at  the  effect 
of  his  words,  and  for  once  in  his  life  his  tongue 
failed  to  articulate.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  aod  thus  to  himself  solilo- 
quized: 

*'  Now,  be  gorry,  that's  sthrange,  and  I  won- 
ther  again  am  I  Matt  Hogan  or  what  am  I? 
Is  me  tongue  a  shillaly,  an'  Is  Docthor  Hayden 
the  Divil  intirely?  It's  meself  that'll  be  lavin' 
this  place,  for  I  belave  it's  bewitched  it  is.  But 
what's  that  a  rastlin' the  bushes?  Och!  sure, 
it's  me  pretty  misthress  Alfaretta,  an'  it's  a 
singin'  her  song  she  is.  She'll  have  her  lover 
on  the  saa,  wher'r  no.  Now  I'll  be  on  me  gin- 
tility  an'  Inthroduce  the  pony." 

''A  delightful  aftherncon,  me  lady,"  said 
Matt,  with  hat  in  hand,  as  Alfaretta  approach- 
ed. "  Wid  yer  permission  I'll  inthroduce  to  yees 
the  pony  that  yer  friend  Fred  Anderson  bought. 
It*8  meself  that  brought  it  all  the  way  from 
Sacramento,  an'  it's  meself  that's  a  thinkin' 
yees  will  fit  the  back  of  the  pony  bether  than 
meself.  Yees  will  look  as  charmln'  as  the 
break  of  day,  when  yees  ride." 

*'  Ta,  ta,  Hogan,"  said  she,  pointing  her  finger 
at  him.  ''How  mistaken  you  are!  That's  not 
a  pony;  that's  a  jack  mermaid  to  carry  me 
over  the  water,  under  the  water,  over  the  trees, 
under  the  trees.  Why,  Hogan.  yon  are  crazy; 
your  eyes  look  like  peeled  onions,  your  ears 
like  lobs terp— crazy,  crazy.  Can  you  gallup  a 
broomstick,  Hogan?"  and  Alfaretta  teetered 
toward  him  sidewlse. 

Matt  could  bear  no  more,  and  made  a  break 
for  the  Buell  wharf  to  ball  the  little  steamer 
that  was  puffing  up  the  river.  Alfaretta  shout- 
ed after  him,  '*  Look  out,  now,  Hogan !  If  you 
follow  the  slant  of  your  nose  you  will  go  over 
the  trees!" 

O While  Matt  was  frantically  signaling  the 
steamer,  Mr.  Buell  came  in  haste  to  the  wharf 
and  exclaimed,  '*  Why,  Matt,  why  such  haste? 
I  will  row  you  up  to  Mr.  Ghering's." 
G*'No,  no!  Misther  Buell;  yees  are  too  kind 
intirely.  I'd  bether  go  on  the  sthamer.  Me 
thick  tongue  might  say  somethin'  that'd  tip  the 
little*  boat  over.LNo,  no!  It's  safer  for  me  to 
go  on  the  sthamer." 

Nothing  could  induce  Matt  to  stay  longer; 
and  when  the  steamer  answered  his  signal  and 
came  alongside  the  wharf  he  hastened  on  board, 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  (until,  an  hour 
later,  he  was  safe  on  shore  at  Ghering's  ranch. 


It  was  well  toward  evening  when  Matt  land- 
ed, and  the  fog  was  drifting  over  land  and 
water.  He  ran  lightly  up  the  wharf,  and  an- 
ticipated meeting  one  or  more  of  the  men  from 
the  ranch;  for  upon  the  well-known  toot  of  the 
whistle  before  drawing  up  to  the  landing,  some 
one  usually  came  down  to  see  what  was  put 
ashore.  The  men,  however,  were  eating  their 
supper,  and  the  inner  man  appealed  more 
strongly  to  them  than  the  outer  man  or  what- 
ever It  was  at  the  wharf. 

Jos6  Silvera  finished  his  repast  first,  and, 
lighting  his  pipe,  strode  away  from  the  awn- 
ing, remarking  that  the  steamer  had  by  this 
landed,  and  be  would  see  If  it  was  a  seSor  or 
seiiorita  that  they'd  put  ashore. 

With  a  retrospective  feeling  of  pleasure 
toward  the  bacon  and  eggs  he  had  Just  swal- 
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lowed,  Jos^  tramped  along  with  eyes  bent  to 
the  ground;  but  when  about  a  dozen  yards  from 
the  house  an  evident  presence  made  him  look 
up,  and  there,  through  the  evening  fog,  not 
fifteen  feet  away,  stood  Matt  Hogan,  silent, 
with  arms  folded  across  his  breast.  Josh's 
pipe  suddenly  dropped  from  his  mouth,  a  show- 
er of  tobacco  sparks  following  it  to  the  ground, 
and,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  he  whirled  around 
and  seemed  to  fly  toward  the  house. 

"By  the  great  toe  of  Paater,"  said  Matt, 
"  that's  sthrange  again.  Me  very  silence  seems 
to  break  the  sinse  of  people.  It's  not  Docthor 
Hayden  that's  the  Divil  this  time;  it's  me  own 
sllf.  Matt  Hogan." 

While  muttering  thus  to  himself  he  rapidly 
followed  the  flying  Jos^;  and  as  Jos6  dashed 
into  the  circle  of  his  surprised  companions,  who 
were  still  around  the  supper-table  at  the  rear 
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of  the  cabin.  Matt  heard  him  »hout,  "  El  diablo! 
spirit!  gose!  give  me  the  gun!  Matt  Hogan^s 
gose!" 

It  is  a  very  strange  freak  of  the  human  mind, 
when  frightened  by  things  supposed  to  be  super- 
natural, to  grasp  some  deadly  weapon  for  de- 
fense. So  Jos6  called  for  the  gun;  but  luckily, 
perhaps,  for  Matt  Hogan,  the  guns  were  in  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Ghering  sat  wedged  against  the 
door  while  he  was  unllmbering  his  bulky  form. 
Matt  Hogan,  seeing  the  front  window  open, 
as  a  means  of  self-preservation  skipped  through 
it;  and  when  Mr.  Gherini;  and  Jos^  opened  the 
rear  door  for  the  gun.  Matt  stood  with  folded 
arms  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Another  yell  escaped  Jos^,  and 
dunder"  from  Mr.  Ghering.  He 
close  the  door,  but  seemed  to  be  for 
the  moment  petrified.  **  Hello, 
boss,**  said  Matt,  in  his  old.  natural 
way,  '*  what*s  the  matter  of  all  you 
fellows?  I'm  not  a  diablo  nor  a 
spirit  nor  a  subject  for  a  dose  of 
lead.  I'd  prefer  a  dose  of  yer  bacon 
and  coffee.  Give  me  a  lick  at  it, 
an*  I'll  show  yees  that  Fm  flesh  an* 
blood  an*  jaw.** 

Mr.  Ghering,  like  a  true  phleg- 
matic Dutchman,  soon  recovered 
from  his  intense  surprise.  The  rest 
of  the  men  were  no  less  surprised, 
for  they  had  all  given  Matt  up  for 
lost.  They  soon  quieted  down,  and 
even  Jose  came  back  into  the  circle, 
with  some  hesitancy.  Matt*s  keen  relish  for 
the  supper  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to  his  cor- 
poreal existence,  and  the  men  began  to  con- 
gratulate him  over  his  escape,  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions. It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  night  when 
they  all  retired,  and  even  then  Jos6  imagined 
himself  in  conflict  several  times  with  '*  un 
diablo.** 

Before  retiring.  Mr.  Ghering  said,  "Veil, 
Matt,  you  haf  missed  several  of  our  interesting 
meetings  at  the  Dawson  place.  I  tells  you  they 
vas  become  goot.  first  rale.  They  vas  profit- 
able. More  peoples  come  than  efer.  The  widow 
Dawson  haf  improved  shust  splendid.  She  vas 
more  as  ten  years  younger,  mit  plushes  all  ofer 
her  face,  shust  like  von  girl  shweet  sixteen 
years  oldt.  I  tells  you  what.  Matt  Hogan, 
vidow  Dawson  vas  all  vool,  von,  doo,  dree, 
yard-sticks  vide." 

Matt  looked  curiously  at  Mr.  Ghering,  won- 
dering which  was  the  more  interesting  to  Mr. 
Ghering  — the  meetings  or  the  widow.  But 
Matt  was  too  well  bred  to  chaff  the  boss,  and 
turned  the  subject  of  conversation  by  asking, 
**  Well,  Mlsther  Ghering,  did  yees  take  good  care 
of  me  few  swarms  of  baas  while  I  was  gone?  " 

"  Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Ghering;  **  the  water 
haf  let  them  alone,  and  so  haf  I.  But,  Matt, 
you  will  nefer  want  to  look  in  the  square  face 


of  a  bee-hife  again,  after  being  so  nearly  drown- 
ed with  them.  You*li  nefer  succeed  a  pudering 
with  those  McBurger  Dawson  bees.  They 
are  efil  -  spirit  possessed;  no,  mine  cracious,  I 
vill  keep  von  mile  away  from  them,  and  advise 
you  to  do  the  same.** 

Matt  Hogan  had  a  curious  beaming  in  his 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say, ''  Which  is  the  more 
dangerous— the  stings  of  bees  or  the  blushes  of 
Mrs.  Dawson?**  But  Matt,  remembering  his 
good  breeding  again,  replied,  "My  friend  Gher 
ing,  sure  and  that*8  where  yees  be  off  yer  reck- 
onin*;  for  of  all  the  occupations  of  me  life, 
there*s  nothing  took  hould  of  me  so  strong  as 
the  kaapingof  baas  an*  the  creatin*of  the  beau- 
tiful honey;  an*  though  the  little  darlints  sting 
me  from  head  to  foot,  though  with  them  I  go 
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into  the  river  an*  under  the  river,  though  me 
clothes  are  torn  an*  me  bones  crushed,  an*  If 
spirit-haunted  an*  divil -possessed,  with  them 
I'll  for  ever  take  me  stand,  me  beautiful  baas.** 


Last  month  was  the  warmest  November  in 
many  years,  according  to  the  Weather  Bureau. 
It  has  been  a  good  time  to  get  bees  into  winter 
quarters,  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time  the  bees 
have  been  safely  housed. 


Tub  Michigan  State  bee-keepers  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  Jan.  1  and  2  at  the 
Doniphan  Hotel,  Mount  Pleasant.  Rates,  $1.00 
a  day.  The  first  session  will  be  on  the  evening 
of  the  1st.  There  will  probably  be  naif  fare  on 
the  railroads. 


The  evidence  is  now  so  full  and  complete, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  there  can  be  any 
question  that  birds  of  various  kinds  have  been 
making  the  pinhole  punctures  that  have  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  bees  heretofore.    Honey- 
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prodacerd  should  not  fall  lo  impress  this  fact 
upoD  their  fruit-srowing  netorhbors.  The  use 
of  the  shotgun  or  rIHe  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year  will  destroy  as  well  as  scare  away  the 
real  culprits,  the  bird<. 


In  my  editorial  on  page  865,  in  crlticUing  Mr. 
Newman,  especially  for  his  non -action  regard- 
Ing  dishonest  commission  men  and  adulterators 
of  honey,  I  did  not  o?erloolc  the  splendid  work 
he  had  done  in  the  pUst  in  the  line  of  defense  of 
the  rights  of  bee-keepers;  and  although  I  did 
not  refer  to  it  in  that  particular  editorial  I  have 
done  so  on  other  occasions,  so  that  I  am  sure 
our  friends  may  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  The 
defense  Issne  was  good  in  its  day,  but  there  are 
other  issues  tenfold  more  important. 


We  have  had  some  call  of  late  for  a  honey- 
leaflet.  As  Gleanings  has  never  had  one,  I  re- 
quested Dr.  Miller  to  get  up  something  of  the 
kind.  It  will  not  only  contain  information  in 
regard  to  honey  for  the  general  public.  Its 
dietetic  value,  how  to  liquefy  the  candied  ar  - 
tide,  etc.,  but  will  give  recipes  for  cooking  that 
have  been  thoroughly  tested. 

This  leaflet  will  be  sold  at  a  trifle  above  the 
cost  of  printing,  so  that  honey -producers  may 
have  them  for  free  distribution  to  their  trade 
and  customers. 

A  very  interesting  illustrated  article,  written 
for  the  general  public,  on  the  subject  of  bee- 
keeping in  the  city,  appears  In  the  Illustrated 
Buffalo  Express,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  E.  R. 
Hardy.  The  pictures  are  half-tone  reproduc- 
tions from  real  life,  and  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  article  itself  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Hardy 
l8  well  up  on  the  subject.aSo  many  of  these 
articles,  written  for  the  public  press,  come  from 
men  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  almost 
entirely  from  books,  that  It  is  most  refreshing  to 
read  occasionally  such  an  article  as  this  that 
has  been  prepared  by  a  re-il  live  practical  bee- 
keeper.   

The  firm  of  George  T.  Wheadon  <&  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  is  no  more.  After  fleecing  bee-keepers 
of  their  honest  hard  earnings  (see  Am.  Bee  Jour- 
nal), it  appears  that  the  chief  man  of  the  con- 
cern has  fled  to  Canada.  Bee-keepers  need  to 
be  warned  that  there  are  other  concerns  who  are 
likely  to  fleece  tbein  in  the  same  way.  Better 
get  a  little  less  price,  and  deal  with  a  reliable 
firm  whom  you  know,  than  to  trade  with  some 
concern  you  don't  know  that  floods  the  country 
with  "  highfalutin  *'  circulars,  offering  extraor  - 
dinary  inducements.  You  can  set  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  old  reliable  houses  can  do 
just  as  well  as,  and  generally  a  little  better 
than,  the  new  ones,  granting  that  the  last- 
named  are  strictly  honest.  The  old  houses 
^now  the  trade,  and  understani  well  the  art  of 
getting  the  best  prices  obtainable. 


nominees  for  the  new  union. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  change  of  front 
and  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Un- 
ion. It  seems  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  signing  himself  **  Un- 
ion." is  of  the  same  mind.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

The  tone  as  well  as  the  matter  of  Mr.  Newman's 
**  criticism  "  indicates  to  me  that  he  proposes  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings  toward  amalgamation,  and 
considers  himself  of  much  more  Importaoce  than 
those  who  favor  the  measure,  and  while,  onlv  a  ser- 
vant, and  handling  our  money,  usurps  authority: 
and  I  believe  that  Just  the  moment  any  official  puts 
himself  in  such  a  position,  the  sooner  he  is  made  to 
**8tep  down  and  out'*  the  better;  and  with  that  end 
In  view  I  take  the  liberty  of  nominating  Dr.  G.  0. 
Miller  for  General  Manager  for  the  coming  year, 
and,  for  that  matter,  just  as  long  as  he  proves  him- 
self efflcient,  and  behaves  himself;  and,  while  I  am 
at  It,  I  want  to  renominate  that  faithful  and  safe 
counselor,  Hon.  B.  L.  Taylor,  for  President.  I  would 
like  to  nominate  him  for  General  Manager,  but  we 
can't  spare  him  from  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
Then  let's  keep  G.  M.  DooUttle,  Prof,  Ck)ok,  A.  I. 
Root,  and  Hon.  Bugene  Secor  in  the  harness:  and  If 
the  rest  see  as  I  do,  we  will  put  C.  P.  Dadant  in  the 
grand  team;  then  if  the  new  constitution  should  be 
submitted  and  adopted,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Newman's  op- 
position, we  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors  that  has 
had  years  of  experience,  excepting  Hon.  Eugene 
Becor  and  Mr.  Dadant,  and  they  don't  know  so 
much  but  what  tbey  can  learn  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  I 

Perhaps  I  have  done  mischief  enough,  but  I  feel 
like  a&ying  that,  if  the  new  constitution  Is  not  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  by  the  Advisory  Board,  according 
to  the  request  of  the  United  States  Bee  keepers'  Un- 
ion: or  if  the  members  of  the  Board  attempt  to  de- 
feat its  adoption,  I  have  paid  my  last  dollar  into  the 
treasury  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Union,  but 
shall  pay  in  the  future  Into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  Bee-keepers'  Union,  and  I  know  of 
several  who  feel  the  same  way. 

GOf  course,  Qleaninos  is  not  seeking  to  put 
any  of  its  own  staff  forward,  but  it  does  indorse 
most  heartily  the  list  of  officers  above  proposed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  our  senior 
editor,  who,  I  known,  feeling  that  he  has  some- 
what dropped  his  hold  on  bee-keeping,  would 
prefer  some  other  name  put  in  his  stead. 
With  this  exception  the  list  Is  most  excellent, 
and,  In  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal,  referring  to  the  same  list,  I 
say, ''  Hurrah  for  the  nominatlQns  made  by  the 
Union  !  *'  Let  us  not  haggle  over  little  details, 
nor  waste  time  in  explaining  things  further. 

In  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  In  a  very 
able  article  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  has 
this  to  say: 

If  we  wait  until  a  constitution  is  formulated  in 
which  no  flaws  can  be  fou ad,  amalgamation  will 
never  take  place.  It  will  be  only  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  we  shall  learn  exactly  what  kind  of  const!  > 
tuiion  is  needed.  Without  experience  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  gel  a  up  better  one  than  the  North 
American  has  now  adopted— at  least,  not  enough 
better  to  recompense  for  the  delay.  We  need  to  get 
to  work. 

The  duty  of  the  present  time  Is  to  see  that 
the  U.  S.  B.  K.  U.  Is  perfected.  When  that 
time  arrives  I  shall  begin  to  feel  that  something 
will  be  done  to  forestall  the  dishonest  practices 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  commission  men, 
and  thit  something  also  will  be  done  to  prevent 
adulteration. 
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OuB  iodexe8  for  this  year's  voiame  are  uDusa- 
ally  full  aDd  complete.  We  have  added  anew 
index  — that  pertaiDlDg  strictly  to  editorial 
matter,  not  to  speak  of  footnotes.  Besides, 
there  is  the  usual  index  of  illustrations. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  TBS  CKEDIT  SYSTEM. 

The  editor  of  the  Progressive  Beekeeper, 
commenting  on  what  I  said  on  page  789  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer,  and  the  folly  of  giving  indiscriminate 
credit,  makes  these  very  pertinent  remarks, 
which  I  indorse  most  heartily: 

I'  It  seems  a  little  bard  to  say  that  a  real  good  hon- 
est man  should  not  en  Joy  the  confidence  due  him 
of  his  neighbor,  and  that  the  desen'ing  should 
not  get  what  they  really  deserve.  But  the  real 
trouble,  the  saddt  st  truth,  the  most  humiliating  fact 
is,  while  one  good  honest  man  will  do  Just  what  he 
says  he  will,  and  meet  his  obligations,  nine  others, 
slovenly,  careless,  devil  may-care  fellows  will  not  do 
so  until  they  are  dunned,  bored,  coaxed,  and  then 
perhaps  will  not  pay  at  all.  All  this  is  what  makes 
the  credit- business  unpleasant,  very  unprofitable, 
and  a  curse  to  the  debtor  as  well  as  to  the  creditor. 
1  really  believe  some  think  that  they  accommodate 
a  merchant  by  buvlng  from  him  on  credit  as  against 
not  buying  at  alL  This  I  l>elieve  to  be  an  error. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  prefer  not  to  take  the 
chance  of  the  credit  system  at  all,  only  through  the 
reerular  channels  of  trade  with  parties  who  have 
good  ratings  in  the  mercantile  agencies,  and  who 
understand  when  they  buy  a  bill  of  goods  on  thirty 
days'  time,  that  it  means  thirty  days,  and  not  six 
months  or  a  year.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  a  man 
who  is  honorable,  known  among  his  neighbors  as  a 
man  who  would  not  abuse  an  accommodation, 
would  bett'Or  get  that  accommodation  at  home 
where  he  is  known,  than  by  humbling  himself  to 
strangers  by  asking  for  wliat  he  may  be  refused. 
Nearly  all  over  this  broad  land  there  are  banks  and 
parties  who  loan  money.  Would  It  not  be  better,  if 
you  must  go  in  debt,  to  get  the  money  from  them. 


pay  them  a  little  Interest  for  the  use  of  it,  buv  your 
goods  for  cash  (getting  the  benefits  of  the  dis- 
oounts),  maintain  your  dignity,  uphold  your  good 


name,  and  t>e  a  man  ?  There  are  some  we  know 
could  not  get  accommodation  at  home,  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  have  stated  in  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks;  but,  dear  friends,  if  you  are  one  of 
this  kind,  ire  do  not  care  to  credit  you  either.  We 
have  some  of  your  kind  on  our  books  now.  We  like 
to  help  a  worthy,  deserving  man,  but  we  must  know 
him  to  be  such  nefore  we  extend  our  hand  and  our 
pocket-l)ook.  

BEES  AND   GBAPES  AT  TBS  MICBIGAN  EXPEBI- 
MEMT  STATION. 

ExpEBiMENTEB  Taylob,  it  secms,  has  for 
some  years  been  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  grapes,  growing  as  many  as  30 
different  varieties.  Observing  the  bees  at  work 
on  some  of  the  kinds  at  various  times,  almost 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  bees  might  be  and 
probably  were  guilty  of  doing  some  damage. 

This  season  he  conducted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  not  only  exonerated 
the  bees,  but  actually  proved  that  they  were  of 
great  value  in  preventing  the  decay  of  sound 
grapes.  He  had  observed  that  different  varie- 
ties crack  in  different  ways;  *'that  is,  some 
crack,  so  to  speak,  longitudinally  and  some 
crosswise,  and  that  they  also  crack  from  a 
somewhat  different  combination  of  causes. 
These,  as  I  judge,  are  three:  moisture  from 
without,  moisture  from  within,  and  external 
pressure."    The  Ulster  and  Niagara  had  a  skin 


of  such  toughness  as  to  be  able  to  resist  these 
forces,  but  not  so  with  the  Delaware  and  the 
Lady;  and  dviringthe  past  year  the  Dutchess 
and  Salem  have  to  be  added  to  the  list,  owing  to 
the  wetness  of  the  season. 

To  determine  Just  what  effect  the  bees  did 
have,  he  put  bags  on  some  dozen  different  va- 
rieties in  order  io  shut  the  bees  out.  A  small 
slit  was  cut  in  the  bottom  of  each  sack  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  any  water  that  might  gain 
admittance.  In  all,  there  were  upward  of  a 
thousand  sacks  put  on  the  grapes.  The  result . 
was  tabulated,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  Review^ 
concludes  in  this  way: 

in  the  cape  of  the  three  kinds  much  Injured,  it  be- 
came constantly  more  evident  that  tlie  damage  to 
those  in  bauswas  greater  than  to  those  to  which 
the  bf  es  had  access.  This  was  especis  lly  true  of  the 
Dutchess  and  the  Delaware.  8o  evident  was  it  tbat 
the  reason  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  tbat  the  Juice  oos- 
ing  from  cracked  grapes  in  the  bags  was  commnnl- 
cated  to  neighboring  grapes  causing  incipient  de- 
cay, a  weaknefrS  of  skin  and  cracking  where  other- 
wise cruoklng  would  not  have  occurred,  that,  by  tbe 
middle  of  the  month,  I  hastened  to  renrave  the  nags 
from  these  varieties  that  the  bees  might  gather  the 
Juice  from  the  broken  grapes. 

To  my  mind  the  oonclusion  is  inevitable,  that  not 
only  do  bees  not  injure  grapes,  but  that  by  gather^ 
Ing  the  Juices  of  orackea  ones  they  prevent  decay 
and  thereby  the  destruction  of  sound  ones. 


SBAPE    AND    WEIGBT   OF   SECTIONS:     TALX   VS. 
THE  SQUABE  SECTIONS. 

In  the  last  Bee-keepers^  Review  there  is  an 
editorial  under  this  heading.  Mr.  Hotchfnfon, 
during  the  past  fall,  has  attended  the  fairs  of 
several  different  States.  He  has  met  grocers 
and  commission  men,  and  has  found  that,  al- 
most without  exception,  the  light-weight  sec- 
tion had  the  preference.  Much  to  his  tsarprise 
the  goods  were  almost  invariably  sold  by  the 
piece.  While  this  was  true,  they  were  bought 
by  the  dealer  by  weight.  It  therefore  followed 
that  a  thin  section  looked  Just  as  large  as  the 
old  pound  section;  and  l>eing  sold  by  the  piece 
it  netted  the  retailer  a  little  more  profit;  that 
thin  sections,  or,  rather,  thin  combs,  were  more 
quickly  drawn  out,  filled,  and  sealed  over. 

In  referring  to  the  tall  sections  that  have 
been  receiving  some  prominence  of  late  he  says: 

It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  change  the  shape  of 
our  sections,  but,  under  present  conditions,  a  sec- 
tion an  inch  and  a  half  In  thickness,  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  and  about  five  Inohea  in 
height,  used  without  separators,  would  l>e  the  one 
that  would  bring  the  most  money.  With  separatora. 
the  width  ought  to  be  one  and  three-fourths,  or  sev- 
en-to-the-foot. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  whole  thing  is  in  line  with  the  making  of  botr 
ties  with  the  sunken  sides  and  raised  Ixntoma,  the 
bottles  being  used  In  selling  flavoring-extracta, 
medicines,  etc.;  the  making  of  berry-lMxes  with 
raised  l>ottoms;  the  putting  of  the  largest  berries 
on  top;  "facing"  barrels  of  apples  with  the  beat 
apples;  putting  the  sections  In  a  case  next  the  glsss 
etc.'  In  short,  it  is  putting  the  best  side  out. 

The  use  of  thin  sections  of  standard  size  may 
be  in  a  line  with  the  makingoof  bottles  wtth 
sunken  sides,  but  it  is  not  altogether  so,  I  am 
sure.  The  factor  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
to  the  effect  that  a  thin  comb  would  be  drawn 
out  and  filled  quicker,  has,  I  am  sure,  a  great 
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deal  to  do  with  It  For  this  reason,  If  for  no 
other,  the  producer.  In  many  cases,  prefers  the 
thin  combs. 

As  to  the  tall  sections  (taller  than  broad),  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  can  hardly  con- 
clude that  it  is  in  line  with  bottles  with  sunken 
sides.  Those  that  Mr.  Danzenbaker  has  been 
selling,  while  1>^  inches  thick,  hold  very  nearly 
a  pound;  and  he  contemplated  making  a  sec- 
tion just  enough  thicker  to  make  It  hold  an 
even  pound.  lo  any  case,  it  would  be  just  as 
legitimate  to  sell  the  1><  lb.  tall  section  as  it 
was  the  old  square  section  1%,  because  they 
both  weigh  the  same.  It  is  not,  then,  because 
the  tall  sections  appear  to  contain  more  honey, 
although  that  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  because  any  thing  taller  than  broad 
meets  better  with  our  ideas  of  taste.  As  I  have 
said  before,  window-panes  taller  than  broad 
look  far  better  than  square.  For  the  same  rea- 
son we  have  long  panels  In  doors;  and  the  doors 
themselves  are  taller  than  broad.  Business- 
blocks  of  the  same  proportions  look  betier  than 
when  both  dimensions  are  the  same.  Even  the 
oblong  printed  page  that  we  are  now  reading 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  taste 
than  one  square.  Capt.  J.  E.  Hetherington, 
that  shrewd  bee-keeper— one  whose  colonies  are 
numbered  by  the  thousand,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive bee-keeper  in  the  world,  probably—finds 
there  is  a  better  market  for  the  tall  section  in 
the  East;  but  this  might  not  be  true  of  all  lo- 
calities. 

Now,  I  am  not  arguing  that  we  should  change 
from  a  square  to  an  oblong  section;  but  I  sim- 
ply desire  to  give  the  latter  due  credit.  The 
supply -dealers  can  make  one  section  as  cheap 
as  another;  but  the  rub  is  going  to  be  that  bee- 
keepers who  are  using  regular  standard  L 
hives  will  not  find  it  so  convenient  for  tall  as 
for  square  sections.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
serious  objection  of  all.  It  may  be  so  serious, 
indeed,  as  to  bar  out  its  use  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

HONEY   CARAMELS,  ETC. 

Charles  McCulloch  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  one  of  the  squarest  and  cleanest  commis- 
sion firms  who  handle  honey,  have  sent  us  two 
recipes  in  which  honey  Is  used,  which  they 
think  will  prove  useful  to  our  readers.  Here 
they  are:  ' 

HONEY  CARAMBLS. 

These  are  made  by  cooking  to  "soft  crack  "  two 
pounds  of  coffee  A  sugar,  two  pounds  of  clear  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  two  pounds  of  glucose. 

HONET    GINGERCAKK. 

Rub  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour;  add  a  teacupful  of  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoon  f  uls  each  of  ground  gl  nger  and 
caraway  seed.  Beat  five  egics.  and  stir  In  the  mix- 
ture, altern  uely,  with  a  pint  of  extracted  honey. 
Beat  all  together  until  very  light.  Turn  into  a 
shallow  square  pan,  and  set  in  a  moderate  oven  to 
bake  for  one  hour.  When  done,  let  cool  and  cuo  in- 
to squares. 

Bee-keepers    hate    the    very   suggestion   of 


glucose,  so  I  think  they  will  be  inclined  to  put 
in  more  honey  and  leave  out  glucose  entirely  in 
the  first-mentioned  recipe.  If  glucose  is  an  in- 
gredient essential  to  the  good  quality  of  the 
caramels,  it  will  be  the  first  instance  that  I 
have  ever  known  where  that  article  was  of  any 
use. 

When  Dr.  Miller  prepares  his  list  of  honey- 
recipes,  I  hope  he  will  take  these  into  consider- 
ation. In  the  mean  time  I  know  he  will  ap- 
preciate it  greatly  if  our  lady  readers  will  re- 
port on  the  various  recipes  that  have  been 
given  in  our  columns  of  late.  We  intend  to 
put  into  the  honey-leaflet  only  those  that  have 
been  tested,  and  which  are  known  to  be  first 
class.  

ARTIFICIAL  HONEY- comb;  THE  PRODUCT  MADE 
BY  OTTO  SCHULZ,  OP  BUCKO W,  GERMANY. 

On  pages  458,  538,  and  788  I  spoke  of  the  great 
advantage  that  would  accrue  from  the  use  of 
drawn  comb  In  sections,  and  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I  spoke  of  the  experiments  of  B. 
Taylor  and  others.  Later  on,  Samuel  Slmmlns 
(see  p.  779)  and  M.  M.  Baldridge  showed  that 
they  had  been  using  drawn  comb  in  sections 
for  years,  and  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
great  gain  in  the  use  of  It.  Seeing  the  interest 
taken  by  myself  and  others  In  this  subject, 
Edward  Bertrand,  editor  of  the  Revue  Inter- 
nationale, of  Nyon,  Switzerland,  sent  us  a  sam- 
ple of  the  full-depth  artificial  comb  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Schuiz,  as  above.  I  had  previous- 
ly seen  this  comb;  but  it  was  so  heavy  and 
clumsy  I  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  be  a 
commercial  success;  but  since  that  timel  un- 
derstand it  is  being  sold  in  Germany;  but  just 
how  much  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Well,  let  us  take  the  piece  in2  hand  and  ex- 
amine it  carefully.  The  sample  is  3x2)^  inches, 
and  one  inch  thick,  and  weighs  ^  ounce,  or 
justonefoot  to  the  pound.  The  cell -walls  are 
T^ff  Inch  thick— that  is,  a  trifie  over  ^.  The 
base  is  considerably  thicker. 
nLet  us  now  compare  this  with  natural  comb. 
The  thickness  of  cell-wall  varies  from  j^  to 
T^  of  an  inch.  The  base  is  a  trifle  more. 
These  measurements  make  natural  comb  about 
fi^feet  to  the  pound.  The  ordinary  heavy  brood 
is,  on  an  average,  about  5  feet;  light  brood,  7  to 
8  feet,  and  thin  foundation  10  to  11.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures, 
that  the  Otto  Schuiz  foundation,  besides  being 
clumsy,  would  be  very  expensive.  It  has  six 
Mmes  as  much  wax  in  it  as  the  natural  comb, 
and  anywhere  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  as 
comb  built  from  foundation;  and  as  these 
measurements  were  made  with  a  very  delicate 
micrometer  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
mistake.  If,  then,  I  am  correct  as  to  the  pro- 
portions, no  bee-keeper  of  this  country  could 
afford  to  use  such  comb  providing  he  expected 
to  compete  with  other  bee-keepers  who  use 
natural  comb  or  that  built  from  foundation. 
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A  careful  examlDatioD  shows  that  the  comb 
was  cast  from  a  mold.  This  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  makiug  the  article  any  light- 
er; for,  even  as  heavy  and  clumsy  as  it  is,  it  is 
very  fragile.  Cast  wax  18  much  more  brittle 
than  the  drawn.  If,  then,  the  Schulz  comb 
were  made  lightf  r  it  would  not  stand  tranfipor- 
tation.  From  a  commercial  and  practical 
standpoint,  both  tne  method  of  making  and 
the  product  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  fail- 
ore. 

But  from  a  scientific  standpoint  this  comb  Is 
very  interesting,  because  we  are  told  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  bees.  It  demonstrates  that  they 
are  not  particular  how  thick  the  cell -walls  are. 
All  that  they  require  is  that  the  cells  them- 
selves shall  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  rearing  of  brood.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that 
wooden  comb— that  is,  a  board  perforated  with 
holes  of  the  right  size,  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  Mr.  Asplnwall,  of  Michigan,  in  the 
rearing  of  brood. 

In  earlier  times  Capt.  hetherlngton,  I  believe, 
made  a  metallic  wax-covered  comb.  This  was 
also  accepted  by  the  bees  for  purposes  of  brood - 
rearing.  AH  this  goes  to  show  that  bees  will 
accept  almost  any  thing,  providing  that  the 
cells  are  of  the  right  size;  but  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  an  artificial  comb  that  will  compete  with 
foundation,  it  must  be  sold  at  a  price  not  very 
much  in  excess  of  that  article,  per  square  foot. 


was  spent  in  bis  favorite  study,  that  of  the  nature 
and  llfe-bablts  of  insects.  The  region  in  which  he 
lived  was  especially  favorable  to  such  investiga- 
tion, and  so  the  successes  of  his  researofaee  led  bim 
to  further  study.  He  also,  at  this  time,  did  consid- 
erable taxidermy  work,  then  by  learning  a  great 
deal  about  birds  and  other  animals. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  Mr.  Bruner  had  the  rood 
fortune  to  accompany  a  friend  and  his  two  sons  on 
a  trip  to  Idaho— a  trip  taken  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  studying  nature.  While  in  Utah  be  became 
acquainted  with  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  Entomologi- 
cal Commission.  Two  years  later,  through  this 
friendship,  be  was  made  entomological  assistant 
His  residence  was  now  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the 
course  of  two  of  three  years  he  was  given  charge  of 
the  grasshopper  or  destructive-locust  investigatioi 
for  the  entire  United  States.  While  in  this  work 
Mr.  Bruner  made  several  extended  trips  into  British 
Amerloa.  through  various  parts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  in  the  Southwest,  and  other 
places.  He  took  a  trip  to  Mexico,  also,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  studying  insects  destructive  to  the 
orange  Industry,  and  was  successful  in  learning  the 
life-histories  of  several  important  species. 


LAWRENCE  BKUNEB. 

I  BAYS  before  spoken  of  the  lecture  delivered 
by  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner  before  the  North 
American  convention  at  Lincoln, on  the  subject 
of  "Wild  Bees  of  Nebraska."  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  bee-keepers  never  listened  to  a  more 
interesting  and  scientific  talk  on  the  subject 
of  bees.  Prof.  Bruner  is  one  of  the  rising  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  one  who  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  bee-keepers  material  assist- 
ance in  his  department.  Feeling  that  our  read- 
ers ought  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
him,  1  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  following 
biographical  sketch  which  I  have  secured.— 

Lawrence  Bruner,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
bom  in  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  March  2, 1866.  In  May  of 
the  same  year  his  parents  came  west,  and  settled  in 
Omaha.  Later  they  went  on  a  farm,  where  they 
remained  till  1H70,  when  they  moved  to  West  Point, 
Nebraslta. 

As  a  small  boy  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Bruner  made  the 
acquaintance  of  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  in  all  of 
which  he  toolc  a  great  and  peculiar  interest.  From 
early  childhood  he  collected  all  sorts  of  natural- 
history  specimens,  but  more  especially  insects. 
However,  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  fifteen  that  he 
began  his  systematic  collection  of  the  several  orders 
of  insects. 

He  enterid  the  University  of  Nebraska  when  it 
first  opened,  in  the  fall  of  1871.  On  account  of  ill 
health  he  was  not  able  to  continue  bis  studies  till 
bis  graduation.    However,  his  spare  time  at  home 


PROF.  liAWRENCB  BRUIOER. 

In  April,  1888,  Mr.  Bruner  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  as  experiment-station  entomol- 
ogist, and  instructor  In  entomology.  He  retained 
at  the  same  time,  however,  his  connection  with  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  field  agent. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Bruner  had  continued  hit 
study  and  collection  of  birds  and  insects*  His  pri- 
vate collection  of  North  American  ortboptera  is 
probably  the  largest  extant. 

L  Mr.  Bruner  is,  at  present,  professor  of  entomology, 
ornithology,  and  taxidermy,  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska;  and  under  the  university-extension  work 
he  delivers  lectures  throughout  the  State,  from  time 
to  time,  on  practical  entomology. 

Prof.  Bruner  has  written  some  careful  and  help- 
ful fworks  on  his  particular  subject:  Birds  of  Ne- 
braska; Tree-claim  Insects;  Insectf  Bnemiea  of  In- 
dian Corn;  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Grapevine:  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Entomology.C  Besides  these 
papers  he  has  contributed  various  articles  to  sdttt 
tiflo  Journals  and  sooieties. 
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One  may  travel  and  keep  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, or  he  can  be  sociable  and  form  many  pleas- 
ant acquaintances.  To  confess  the  truth,  it  is 
a  little  hard  for  me  to  make  advances  among 
entire  strangers;  but  I  have  so  often  been  re- 
warded for  so  doing  that  I  ought  to  profit  by 
past  experience.  As  we  neared  New  Orleans 
the  man  in  the  herth  above  got  down  and  sat 
beside  me.  Somehow  I  got  the  impression  from 
his  looks  that  he  and  1  had  no  ideas  in  common, 
and  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  get  acquaint- 
ed. I  will  not  tell  you  what  other  thoughts 
Satan  suggested;  but  a  better  spirit  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  I  said  something.  Just  because  I 
felt  a  Christian  ought  to  say  something.  What 
do  you  think?  Why,  it  turned  out  ne  was  a 
prominent  business  man  in  an  Ohio  city,  and 
not  only  a  temperance  business  man.  but  a  sup- 
porter of  the  An ti -saloon  League  of  Ohio.  He 
Deeded  just  the  encouragement  I  could  give 
for  him  to  continue  his  support  to  the  cause; 
and  as  we  separated  he  remarked  that  it  had 
given  him  much  pleasure  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  one  whom  he  had  known  before  only 
by  reputation.  Suppose  I  had  listened  to  Satan! 

After  he  left,  as  the  car  was  crowded  a  young 
lady  was  placed  in  the  seat  opposite.  Now. 
although  I  am,  as  a  rule,  favorably  Inclined 
toward  young  ladies,  Satan  whispered  that  I 
'*  had  better  keep  my  mouth  shut.*'  After  we 
bad  sat  facing  each  other  for  some  time  in 
silence  the  better  spirit  suggested  I  should  at 
least  give  her  an  opportunity  to  talk.  She 
proved  to  be  a  teacher  in  Southern  Louisiana, 
and  very  soon  we  were  chatting  as  old  friends 
that  had  just  met.  After  a  little  urging  she 
consented  to  share  my  lunch,  and  so  we  break- 
fasted together.  I  gave  her  the  last  Glban- 
jses  containing  the  story  of  the  Idaho  school- 
ma'am;  and  when  we  bade  each  other  adieu  it 
was  in  truth  a  parting  with  a  frif'nd  and  com- 
rade in  the  battle  for  truth.  Dear  friends, 
what  woul  be  the  result  to  the  world  If  the 
men  and  women  **who  love  righteousness*' 
could  clasp  hands  oftener  in  this  never  ending 
battle  against  Iniquity?  Who  do^s  not  feel 
more  courage  after  these  brief  acquaintances 
that  give  us  glimpses  of  another  comrade  in  the 
field? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  "  ships  that  pass  each 
other  in  the  night;'*  but  it  is  also  true  there 
are  many  that  need  not  pass  in  the  night  (or 
day  time  either)  without  a  friendly  hail;  and 
this  hail  need  not  delay  either,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, help  both  of  them  along  on  life's  voyage. 

At  New  Orleans  I  was  met  at  the  depot  by 
our  good  friend  J.  W.  Winder,  who  verv  kindly 
pointed  out  the  improvements  made  since  my 
visit  four  years  ago.  Electric  cars  now  take 
the  place  of  the  horses  and  mules;  and  from 
the  amount  of  business  they  are  doing  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  New  Orleans  could  do  without 
them.  The  cars  follow  each  other  so  closely 
on  the  busy  streets  that  vou  can  find  the  car 
you  want  almost  always  In  sight.  The  Louisi- 
ana State  Lottery,  that  was  so  prominent  every- 
where four  years  ago.  is  now  gone  out  of  sight 
(at  least),  and.  we  trust,  for  ever.  Of  course, 
other  things  in  the  line  of  gambling  are  still 
there,  but  we  hope  for  more  triumphs. 

Friend  Winder  has  about  200  colonies  of  bees 
in  one  yard  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city. 
His  yield  of  honey  during  the  past  season  was 
from  30  to  25  lbs.  per  colony.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  larger  If  the  number  were  divided 


and  placed  in  two  or  more  localities.  He  thinks 
not  enough  more,  however,  to  pay  for  the  extra 
expense.  His  honey,  rather  dark  in  color, 
brings  about  50  cts.  per  gallon,  and  thus  com- 
petes with  best  New  Orleans  syrup.  He  says 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  glucosed  honey  sold 
in  the  city.  The  mixers  want  a  dark  honey  of 
very  strong  flavor  for  this  purpose.  The  glu- 
cose makes  it  white  enough,  and  tones  down 
the  strong  flavor.  Nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  State,  so  far  as  he  knows,  to  punish  or  re- 
strain adulteration.  Friend  W.  keeps  pure 
honey  at  different  points  all  over  the  city;  but 
the  mixed  is  cheaper,  and  so  sales  of  the  genu- 
ine are  slow.  * 

Dec.  4th,— We  found  ice  on  the  water  beside 
the  track  almost  to  Houston,  Tex.,  early  this 
morning,  but  it  is  now  quite  warm  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day. 

We  just  passed  a  train  loaded  with  huge  iron 
tanks,  labeled  **  Southern  Cotton-seed  Oil.**  If 
this  is  sold  under  Its  true  name,  I  presume  it  is 
all  right,  whether  used  for  food  or  for  other 
purposes. 

Between  Houston  and  San  Antonio  we  pass 
vast  fields  of  both  cotton  and  sugar* cane;  and 
the  smoke  pouring  forth  from  the  great  sugar- 
mills  looks  like  business  indeed.  The  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  where  one  can  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly 20  miles  or  more,  will  always  move  me 
with  a  feeling  of  inspiration,  I  presume,  no 
matter  how  many  times  I  see  it.  A  friend  who 
often  sits  near  my  elbow  when  we  work  to- 
gether at  home  has  called  the  **  book  of  Nature  ** 
one  that  makes  no  mistakes,  and  always  tells 
the  same  story.  I  wish  he  were  with  me  now. 
He  would  find  the  leaves  of  the  book  here  sure- 
ly broad  enough.*  Our  13-year-old  boy  Huber 
has  a  fashion  of  eating  his  meals  with  an  open 
book  before  him,  reading  while  he  eats.  Well, 
that  is  just  what  I  have  been  doing;  but  my 
open  book  is  out  of  the  open  car  window. 

DOORYARDODKCOBATION.r^  _^ 

At  almost  all  the  stations  along  the  Southern 
Pacific  we  found  some  very  attractive  work  in 
the  way  of  decorating  the  yard  with  white 
stones.  These  stones  are  arranged  so  as  to 
mark  out  the  paths  and  flower-beds;  and  at 
some  places  stars,  circles,  and  crosses  are  ar- 
tistically arranged  with  rows  of  stones.  When 
white  stones  can  not  not  be  had,  get  cobble- 
stones and  dip  them  in  whitewash.  They  can 
be  readily  seen  after  night,  so  as  to  keep  people 
off  your  plants. 

Some  one  has  spoken  of  the  present  '*  epi- 
demic of  crime.**  This  morning  some  one  got 
into  our  car  and  stole  the  whole  of  the  tickets 
belonging  to  the  passengers  while  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  conductor  of  the  sleeper.  The 
thief  then  threw  them  off  the  train,  calculat- 
ing to  get  them  or  have  a  confederate  do  so; 
but  some  one  found  them,  carried  them  to  the 
nearest  station,  and  wired  ahead.  As  it  is,  I 
expect  to  find  my  ticket  waiting  tor  me  at  San 
Antonio  after  I  have  finished  my  visit  at  the 
Atchleys. 

Xater.— New  tickets  were  made  out  for  us  by 
the  railroad  company  on  our  arrival  at  San 
Antonio. 

San  Antonio.— As  the  train  was  late,  I  did 
not  get  here  until  night,  and  I  began  to  have 
that  same  feeling  I  have  so  often  In  traveling, 
"  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land.*'  For  a  time  I 
rambled  about  and  began  to  feel  homesick  lust 
because  I  didn't  Tmow  anybody.  I  stepped  Into 
a  bicycle  store  and  arranged  for  a  wheel  in  the 
morning,  as  my  train  for  Beeville  didn*t  leave 

*I  have  heard  him  say  that  sometimes  he  felt 
like  shaklDfiT  hands  with  every  weed  (even  the  hum- 
blest) he  met.  Out  here  on  the  prairies  he  would 
flod  a  big  Job  of  **  band-shaking." 
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until  afternoon.  The  gentlemanly  proprietor 
dropped  his  business  to  tell  me  about  an  old 
acquaintance  I  wanted  to  find,  called  him  up 
through  the  "  phone,'*  then  took  me  out  for  a 
ride  on  a  new  '* Companion"  bicycle.  This 
machine,  while  It  has  only  two  wheels,  carries 
two  people  side  by  side  in  Just  the  nicest  way 
for  a  *'  visit,"  and  one  of  them  need  have  no 
skill  or  practice  at  all.  Mr.  W.  E.  Roach,  the 
owner,  finally  took  a  man  weighing  over  200, 
who  had  never  been  on  a  wheel,  and  took  him 
around  as  nicely  as  could  be.  I  really  believe 
this  arrangement  is  going  to  open  a  new  era  in 
cycling. 

Dec.  5.— I  have  just  ridden  sevetal  miles  on 
the  new  wheel,  and  tested  it  over  quite  rough 
roads,  and  it  is  all  its  name  implies,  and  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Friend  R.  contemplates 
using  it  to  show  travelers  over  the  city.  He 
does  quite  an  extensive  business  renting  wheels: 
and  with  the  new  one  a  guide  could  go  along 
and  give  lessons  in  wheel -riding,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  all  the  points  of  interest.  For 
circular  In  regard  to  the  wh^el,  address  W.  E. 
Roach,  307  W.  Commerce  St,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Our  wheelrlde  was  to  a  beautiful  spring  a 
little  out  of  the  city.  The  water  is  beautifully 
clear  and  pure  as  it  gushes  forth  into  several 
circular  rocky  basins^.  Speckled  trout,  bass, 
and  other  handsome  fish  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
rocky  crevices.  As  no  fishing  is  allowed,  they 
are  very  tame.  A  water-plant,  with  bright- 
green  round  leaves,  grows  in  the  bottom.  The 
water  seemed  onite  warm,  but  it  was  a  very 
cool  rooming.  My  friend  says  that,  in  a  hot 
summer  day,  it  seemed  very  cool  and  nice  to 
drink. 

San  Antonio  has  numerous  artesian  wells, 
and,  in  fact,  the  city  is  supplied  from  these. 
Some  of  them  are  hot  enough  to  supply  the  city 
baths.  One  well,  when  first  drilled,  sent  a  10- 
inch  column  of  water  30  feet  hlsrh.  tt  was 
brought  under  control,  and  now  fills  the  cltv 
mains  with  water  under  pra<«sure,  soft  enough 
for  washing,  drinking,  etc.  By  the  way,  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  in  New  Orleans  they  have 
numerous  artesian  wells  also.  I  wonder  If  the 
various  towns  and  cities  that  find  these  precious 
stores  of  pure  water,  without  even  the  need  of 
pumping  it  up,  always  remember  to  "praise 
Gk)d  from  whom  all  blesslnsrs  flow." 

Mr.  D  Ains worth  (a  Medina  boy  years  ago) 
overtook  us  on  our  wheelrlde.  and  I  took  a  seat 
in  his  buggy,  leaving  my  good  friend  R.  to  run 
his  double  wheel  home  alone.  San  Antonio 
has  one  of  the  finest  militarv  posts  in  the  way 
of  grounds  and  buildings  in  the  United  States. 
The  establishment  is  on  a  beautiful  rise  of 
ground,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pres- 
ent during  the  artillery  and  cavalry  drill.  I 
kept  wishing  Mrs.  Root  could  be  present,  as  she 
is  always  so  much  in  love  with  fine  trained 
horses.  As  they  bounded  over  the  beautiful 
grounds,  accompanied,  in  response  to  the  bugle 
call,  with  other  military  music,  it  made  one 
think  of  the  carnage  of  battle.  May  Qod  forbid 
that  either  men,  horses,  or  cannon  should  ever 
be  needpd  for  such  work  again.  T  don't  know 
but  that  1  have  fallen  in  love  with  San  Antonio 
and  Its  40.000  to  50,000  people  just  a  little. 

The  only  farming  crop  in  this  region  is  cot- 
ton. This  they  grow,  and  depend  upon  buying 
every  thing  else.  N*»ar  the  cities  there  are 
truck-gardens  that  depend  on  Irrigation;  but 
cotton  needs  no  irrigating,  and  so  in  the  coun- 
try there  are  no  gardens,  or  almost  none. 

Dec.  7.— r  reached  the  Atchley  plantation 
Saturday  night,  just  at  dark.  I  call  it  planta- 
tion, for  no  other  word  seems  to  describe  it. 
Three  years  ago  they  located  here,  2y4  miles 
out  in  the  country,  that  they  might  have  room 
^or  their  apiaries,  and  also  that  ibheir  family  of 


children  (nine  at  the  present  time)  might  be 
brought  up  away  from  the  dangers  of  the  town. 
As  ground  room  is  cheap,  ^heir  buildings  are 
all  one  story;  and  In  order  to  have  plenty  of 
room  and  abundance  of  ventilation  on  ail  sides, 
their  home  building  extends  out  pretty  long, 
and  the  rooms  are  all  separated  by  broad 
porches  or  covered  passageways.  In  these 
warm  climates  the  cooking-stove  is  kept  well 
away  from  the  dining  and  all  other  rooms.  The 
buildings  are  all  new  and  well  finished;  in  fact, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  have  been 
abl^todoso  much  in  just  three  years,  even  if 
there  are  nine  of  them,  children  and  all. 

Bees  are  everywhere.  A  log  "bee-gom" 
stands  by  the  porch,  another  hive  on  the  porch; 
l)ee  hives  all  through  the  front  and  back  yard; 
and  as  I  write  I  am  cheered  by  the  hum  of  busy 
workers  going  out  and  in  a  hive  that  has  stood 
for  months  close  beside  the  ofiBce  door,  the  bees 
going  in  and  out  through  the  open  door.  Now. 
this  door  is  a  busy  thoroughfare  all  day  long; 
but  the  bees  watch  their  chances  and  dodge 
between  your  feet,  sometimes  a  yellow  shower 
of  them  waiting  for  people  to  get  out  of  their 
way;  and  then  the  joyous  hum  as  they  gain 
the  entrance!  Why,  it  sent  me  back  to  years 
ago  wl>en  I  spent  hours  studying  and  listening 
beside  an  observatory  hive.  These  l>ee«  never 
sting;  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
business  of  the  office  that  they  take  ft  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Tell  me  that  bees  can't  be 
tamed!  Why,  I  could  sit  here  for  hours  and 
enjoy  watching  them. 

Now,  friends,  here  Is  a  plan  for  a  house- 
apiary;  Make  a  little  building,  say  13x14  feet, 
and  have  a  door  at  each  end.  Set  6  hives  on 
each  side,  right  on  the  floor.  Open  the  doors 
every  morning  when  It  is  warm  enough,  and 
close  them  every  night.  Don't  have  any  win- 
dows, and  you  have  your  house- apiary  com- 
plete. 

This  hive  I  am  speaking  of  was  started  by 
accident  with  only  a  handful  of  bees.  Thev 
came  through  the  frosty  and  cool  nights  all 
right,  because  there  is  a  little  fire  in  the  office 
almost  every  day,  and  they  are  now  gatheiing 
honey  when  almost  all  the  suong  colonies  out- 
side are  Idle  because  the  morning  Is  too  cooL 
The  gentle  heat  from  the  fireplace  near  them 
sends  them  out  at  the  open  door  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  rest. 

Here  I  am  talking  about  this  one  hive  of  bees 
when  I  have  not  shown  yon  round  outdoors  at 
all.  Well,  right  out  by  the  road  is  the  hive- 
factory.  It  was  after  dark  Saturday  night  be- 
fore the  whistle  blew  for  shutting  down.  The 
Atchleys  have  discovered  the  advantage  of  fill- 
ing orders  promptly,  even  if  it  does  reoulre  get- 
ting up  before  daylight  and  working  after  dark. 
Of  course,  the  factory  is  not  very  extensive,  bat 
every  thing  Is  neat  and  in  order.  The  arrance- 
ment  of  their  building  facilitates  this.  The 
office  where  I  sit  writing  is  far  enongh  awav  so 
as  to  be  safe  from  fire  if  the  factory  bums.  The 
printing-office  Is  also  a  separate  building.  A 
shaft  carries  power  from  the  factory.  The  lat- 
ter Is  not  insured,  because  it  can  not  be  doue 
down  here  for  less  than  ten  per  oenL 

Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley,  who  now  sits  by  my  side 
writing,  Is  a  very  bard-working  woman.  I  have 
been  pleading  for  a  little  vacation  for  her.  She 
not  only  raises  queens,  but  she  goes  into  the 
factory  and  makes  the  queen -cages  herself.  In 
building  their  house  she  sawed  off  the  boards 
and  nailed  them  on,  doing  a  large  part  of  the 
inside  finish.  When  we  consider  that  at  the 
same  time  she  looks  after  nine  children,  the 
youngest  (Jennie  Bee)  only  14  months  old.  we 
can  realize  something  what  this  woman  has 
done.  Mr.  Atchley  himself  is  the  scholar  of  the 
family.    All  correspondence,  and   all    that  Is 
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written  lor  pablicatioo,  fs  expected  to  be  re- 
vised by  himself.  In  fact,  since  he  has  had  the 
typewriter  the  most  of  It  has  been  re-written 
by  himself. 

In  Gleanings  for  Oct.  1, 1893,  will  be  found 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  Atchley  family;  and 
In  the  issue  for  Aug.  1,  1898,  will  be  found  a 
picture  and  sketch  of  Willie  Atchley.  Miss 
Amanda,  the  eldest,  is  her  mother^s  **  right 
hand,"  and  It  is  she  who  makes  the  candy  for 
the  queen -cages  that  carries  queens  so  success- 
fully all  over  the  world. 


HOW  TO    SAVE  AUVS  THE    OBPHAN   CHILDREN 
OF  MABTYRS  IN  ARMENIA. 

[We  take  pleasure  In  giving  below  a  few  ex- 
tracts  from  a  tract  which  fs  being  published  by 
the  National  Armenian  Relief  Co.,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  tract  sets  forth  the  need  of  the  thousands 
of  Armenian  children  left  by  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacres in  utter  destitution,  and  proposes  a  plan 
for  their  rescue,  not  only  from  present  extreme 
distress,  but  also  from  Turkish  Mohammedan- 
ism in  the  future. 

In  our  first  number  this  year  we  published  an 
appeal  for  the  Armenians  in  general,  which 
was  generously  responded  to,  and  over  $100  was 
forwarded;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  de- 
mand continued  effort;  and  especially  this  plan 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  children,  I  am  sure,  will 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  our  readers,  and  they 
will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
sacrifice  in  Its  aid. 

It  may  be  that  the  Powers  will  soon  put  a 
stop  to  this  awful  carnage;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  sufferers  mustohave  help.  Just  read 
these  facts.— Ed  1 

THBQSITUATION. 

It  18  DOW  more  than  two  yenrs  since  the  massacre 
of  peaceable,  industrious  Armenian  Ohristlans  in 
Turkey  began.  A  region  500  miles  long,  and  300 
wide  (large  as  New  Bngland,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania), with  hundreds  of  villages  and  cities,  has 
been  given  over  to  murder,  rape,  and  robbery.  The 
survivors,  900,000,  largely  women  and  children,  are 
utterly  impoverished. 

One  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  massacres  in 
Armenia  is  the  helplessness  of  thousands  of  orphan 
children,  some  of  whom  have  lost  both  parents  by 
death. 

Miss  Clara  Barton's  official  statement  says : 
**  Without  outside  support,  at  least  60,000  of  these 
persons  will  have  died  of  starvation,  or  perished 
through  accumulated  hardship,  before  the  first  of 
May  1897." 

[From  the  letters  of  missionaries  onitheffield, 
we  gather  the  following:— Ed.J 

rOur  relief  so  far  has  been  simply  to  keep  the 
people  alive:  and  bow  near  the  brink  of  starvation 
tney  have  come  you  can  Judge  from  a  village  which 
I  visited  to-day.  It  was  formerly  a  village  of  about 
150  houses.  Perhaps  15  remained.  In  some  houses 
there  was  a  little  bread.  In  all  there  were  little 
bundles  of  grass,  which  is  now  their  principal  food. 
The  faces  of  the  women  and  children  are  emaciated 
and  vellow.  I  asked  one  little  boy  If  he  had  eaten 
bread  that  day,  and  he  replied  '*No:*'  he  had  eaten 
only  grass,  when  we  sat  down  on  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  most  of  the  villagers,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  all  of  the  time  pulling  up  grass,  and  eat- 
ing it,  roots  and  all.  So  far  as  I  can  Jud^e,  there  are 
oxUy  a  few  days  between  the  people  and  starvation. 
The  people  mee^  us  with  a  look  of  pleading,  and  ask, 
**  Is  there  no  hope  for  us?"  I  pass  the  question  on 
to  you. 

My  heartcis  sick  and  faint  with  the  pressure  of 
want  and  misery  which  we  can  not  relieve. 

Two  or  three  cents  dally  will  feed  one  person, 
while  one  dollar  will  go  a  long  way  toward  clothing 
an  Individual  or  furnishing  the  winter's  fuel  for  a 
family. 

Moreover,  the  establishment  of  orphanages  under 
missionary  supervision  would  utilize  our  large  mis- 


sion plant  and  put  our  work  on  a  footing  difficult  of 
attack  by  either  Turk  or  Russian. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  construct,  at  large  expense, 
orphanages  Into  which  children  can  be  gathered  in 
great  numbers,  and  which  might  obtain  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  government.  All  through  the  stricken 
districts  there  are  yet  standing  a  large  number  of 
houses  belonging  to  native  Christians,  which.  If 
properly  sysiematlzed  and  arranged,  will  easily 
accommodate  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty 
orphans;  these  houses  could  be  secured. 

For  additional  help,  if  necessary,  the  land  is  full 
of  Christian  widows  who  would  gladly  sive  their 
services  night  and  day  living  with  the  cnlldren  in 
return  for  a  safe  home. 

We  know  full  well  from  the  past  that  the  Turks 
will  make  every  endeavor  to  bring  these  children 
Into  their  homes,  in  order  to  secure  them  for  the 
future.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  Lord  is  opening 
the  way  for  immediate  missionary  effort  along  the 
line  of  protection  for  the  orphans  of  that  country. 
The  general  evangelistic  work  has  been  hamperea; 
many  of  the  schools  are  broken  up;  but  here  is  a 
work,  broader  than  anv  thing  which  the  mission- 
aries have  engaged  In  hitherto,  lying  ready  to  be 
taken  up. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Government 
will  not  allow  the  orphans  to  be  removed,  provision 
must  be  made  for  them  where  they  are. 

Orphanage  shelters  can  be  located,  as  needed,  at 
the  twenty  distributing  centers,  where  the  work  of 
relief  is  now  being  carried  on  by  American  mission- 
aries, with  the  co-operation  and  help  of  British  con- 
suls. 

Money  given  in  connection  with  the  orphanage- 
shelter  scheme  will  not  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  bit t  for  providing  food,  clothing,  care,  and 
temporary  shelter  for  orphans  and  destitute  chil- 
dren. 

The  expense  of  living  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  but  one  dollar  a  month  will,  on  the 
average,  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

$12  will  provide  the  support  of  one  orphan  for  one 
year. 

$ISX>  will  provide  the  support  of  ten  children  for 
one  year. 

11200  will  provide  the  support  of  100  orphans  for 
one  year. 

The  supporting  of  orphans  will  mean  in  many  In- 
stances the  relieving  of  widows  as  well,  as  in  many 
villages  flvu  or  ten  orphans  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  Christian  widow,  who  by  this  means  will 
earn  her  own  livelihood. 

HOW  OAN  THE  NBEDBD  AMOUNT  BE  SBGURKD? 

There  are  persons  of  wealth  who  may  be  willing  to 
assume  the  support  of  the  orphanage  shelters  of 
one  center  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

Various  or«inlzatlons,  such  as  Foung  People's 
Societies  of  Christian  Bndeavor,  Women's  clubs. 
King's  Daughters*  circles.  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Unions.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, might  each  undertake,  by  subdivision  of  the 
work,  to  secure  through  its  members  the  support  of 
the  orphanage  shelters  at  one  center,  each  looal 
society  undertaking  the  support  of  one  or  more 
orphans. 

The  sum  required  could  be  raised  through  the 
coming  year,  and  paid  month  by  month.  In  install- 
ments. 

(CHRISTMAS  Giirrs. 

If  ^Christians  whose  hearts  are  touched  by  the 
story  of  this  need  would  this  year  refrain  from  giv- 
ing ChrtstmoB  gifts  to  all  (or  all  but  a  very  few)  of 
their  friends,  and  give  the  money  thus  saved  a 
birthday  gift  to  Him  whose  birth  they  celebrate, 
to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  starvitig  children  in 
Armenia,  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans  would  by  this 
means  be  saved  alive,  and  the  givers  would  win  the 
approval  of  Him  who  has  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  missionaries  being  surrounded,  as  they  are,  by 
thousands  of  homeless,  helpless,  starving  people, 
can  not  endure  the  sight  of  such  suffering  unless 
they  have  means  on  hand  to  give  some  measure  of 
relief. 

How  can  they  stay  at  their  posts  to  mock,  by 
their  presence,  these  suffering  people?  Their  cour- 
age and  health  will  give  wav,  and,  with  breaking 
hearts,  one  by  one,  they  will  be  forced  t<3  leave 
their  own  and  return  to  this  country.  The  Turks 
will  then  have  the  Armenians,  in  those  places,  in 
their  power,  and  their  triumph  wlU  be  complete.    If 
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the  llfiTht  of  the  ffospel  is  thus  allowed  to  go  out  in 
these  centers,  what  hope  will  there  be  for  the  evan- 
erellzatloD  of  the  ten  millions  of  Mohammedans  in 
that  land? 

By  ralsinff  a  speedy  relief  fund  we  can  avert  this 
unspeakable  disaster,  sustain  the  courage  of  the 
workers,  save  alive  and  protect  the  children  of  that 
country,  who  are  the  hope  of  Armenia;  and  relief, 
furnished  in  the  form  we  have  sugflrested,  will  mean 
not  only  preservation  of  human  iife  under  dec^ent 
conditions,  but  the  molding  of  character  for  all 
time. 

WHBBB  TO  SKND  MONBT. 

8And  ail  orphan  funds  marked  **  Relief  for  the 
Armenians,*'  to  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bankers,  69  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  who  will  return  receipt.  They 
are  the  authorized  treasurers  of  The  National  Ar- 
menian Relief  Committee. 

Money  intended  to  reach  and  benefit  the  Armenian 
sufferers  should  In  no  case  be  handed  to  Armenians 
or  others  who  claim  to  be  lecturing  **  for  the  cause," 
but  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  proper  authorized 
treasurers.  This  caution  to  the  benevolent  but  un- 
suspecting- public  is  made  necessary  by  numerous 
complaints  already  received,  and  applies  to  money 
Intended  for  the  general  relief  work  as  well  as  to 
orphan  funds. 

HOW  TO  OBT  LITERATURB. 

Literature  for  use  of  speakers,  leaflets  of  various 
kinds  for  distribution,  collecting  cards  and  dollar 
wheels,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  free  of  charge 
from  Rev.  P.  D.  Greene,  General  Secretary,  63  Bible 
House,  New  York. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  scheme 
for  the  relief  of  orphans,  write  to  the  Misses  Mary 
and  Margaret  W.  Leitch,  120  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Remember  to  send  your  funds  to  Brown  Bros.  & 
Co.,  bankers,  69  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


TEBfPBRAJYCB  MATTERS. 

Id  the  daily  oapers  for  Nov.  23  mention  was 
made  of  a  terrible  fight  in  Cleveland,  which 
lasted  half  an  hour,  in  spite  of  any  thing  the 
police  coald  do  to  stop  it.  The  origin  seemed 
to  be  that  one  man,  in  going  down  hill  hurried- 
ly, ran  against  another  man  going  hurriedly  up 
hill.  Instead  of  apologies,  as  we  might  expect, 
both  men  began  carsing  each  other.  Blows 
followed  corses,  then  one  whipped  oat  a  knife, 
and  a  bystander  interfered  to  prevent  danger 
from  the  use  of  the  knife.  Then  others  took 
sides  until  thirty  or  forty  were  fighting.  The 
papers  state  that  many  entered  into  the  affray 
without  knowing  the  canse  of  it,  or  the  side  on 
which  they  were  fighting.  When  the  police 
had  massed  together  in  snfiBcient  numbers  to 
stop  the  knifing  and  pounding,  two  or  more 
men  were  so  badly  hurt  that  they  will  die,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  are  more  or  less  hurt.  At  the 
close  of  the  scene  a  great  burly  man  of  some 
foreign  race  was  swinging  a  tremendons  club, 
and  mowing  down  friends  and  Yoes  indiscrim- 
inately. The  first  account  of  it  gave  no  reason 
farther  than  the  above;  and  I  fell  to  wonder- 
ing. *'  Has  Satan  really  broken  loose  according 
to  Bible  prophecy,  or  Is  it  because  we  have  so 
many  ignorant  and  unprincipled  people  massed 
together  in  our  large  cities  ?  "  For  24  hours  I 
said  to  myself,  again  and  again,  "Can  it  be 

gossible  that  we  have  people  In  these  United 
tates  of  ours  who  would  get  into  a  quarrel, 
and  use  knives  In  this  way,  for  a  whole  half- 
hour,  with  no  other  provocation  or  cause  than 
the  trifling  every-day  occurrence  of  one  man 
running  against  another?"  Then  I  began  to 
fear  more  terrible  things  were  threatening  us 
as  a  nation  just  now  than  even  the  most  fear- 
ful were  aware  of.  When  the  dally  paper  of 
Nov.  24  was  thrown  on  our  porch,  however,  I 
understood  all  about  it,  and  the  matter  seemed 
plain  and  clear.  Here  is  what  my  eye  struck 
upon: 
The  principal  cause  of  the  riot  was  the  fact  that 
e  unruly  part  of  the  population  of  Franklin  Ave- 


nue Hill  consumed  several  kegs  of  beer  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  also  copious  quantities  of  other 
stronger  intoxicants.  They  were  therefore  in  fight- 
ing trim  by  Sunday  evening. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief— not  because  I 
felt  any  better  in  one  sense  of  the  wont  bat 
because  there  was  a  plain,  clear  explanation 
of  this  before -seeming  wonder  Now,  this  ma^ 
derous  riot  did  not  occar  because  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  locality  were  Hangarians*  Slavs, 
Polacks,  or  Irish,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  It 
came  about  because  they  were  permitted  to 
drink  themselves  crazy  during  the  whole  after- 
noon of  God's  holy  day.  No  wonder  they  foaght 
with  each  other,  and  did  not  know  friends  from 
foes.  Why,  the  same  thing  might  be  expected 
to  happen  in  our  town,  or  in  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States  where  we  could  find  a  crowd 
of  people  with  the  disposition  to  drink,  and  a 
state  of  morals  that  would  permit  them  to 
drink  unhindered. 

In  the  first  report,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  a  oolamn,  not  a  word  was  said  about  intoxi- 
cants. I  read  the  whole  over  repeatedly  to  see 
if  this  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
Either  the  reporter  did  not  know  of  it  at  the 
time,  or  else  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the 
fact  that  quite  a  crowd  bad  been  drinking  beer 
all  the  afternoon  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
terrible  carnage. 


THB   OBIGIN   OP    MAULB*8   THOROUeHBRKD   PO- 
TATO;   80MBTHINQ    FROM  MR.  W.  H. 
MAULB  HIMSELF. 

Mr.  Root:— In  answer  to  your  request  as  to  some 
data  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Maule's  Barly  Thor- 
oughbred potato,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the 
folTowinflr  Information: 

The  oiigln  of  this  potato  dates  back  to  1884.  when 
a  seed- ball  was  picked  in  a  field  of  so-called  Pedi- 
greed Early  Rose.  The  seeds  obtained  from  this 
one  seed-ball  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and 
all  those  that  promised  well  were  sorted  out  in  the 
fall  and  planted  m  the  spring  of  l«BS,  and  again 
selected  in  the  fail  of  1886.  There  were  then  seven 
promlsinir  types,  which  were  siiarded  carefully, 
and  all  planted  in  the  spring  of  1887.  side  by  side,  all 
under  the  same  treatment  and  conditions  Among 
them  was  found  one  that,  in  growth  of  tops,  was 
entirely  distinct,  being  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  in  general  appearance  resembling  the  Queen  in 
growth  of  top,  and  appearing  not  at  all  likely  to 
produce  a  good  yield  of  potatoes.  We  were  surpris- 
ed, however,  on  digging  them,  to  find  that  they  out- 
yielded  all  the  rest,  having  tubers  of  the  Barly  Rose 
color  with  somewhat  of  a  purplish  tinge,  many  of 
which  showed  a  tendency  to  resemble  Early  Ohio  in 
shape.  It  was  right  here  that  the  idea  of  a  valuable 
find  in  the  way  of  an  improved  Rose  potato  sug- 
gested itself.  If  we  could  produce  a  Rose  poUto, 
similar  in  shape  to  Early  Ohio,  with  small  tops,  that 
would  enable  the  planter  to  plant  rows  much  closer 
than  ordinary  varieties,  and  in  addition  prove  itself 
a  good  yleider,  we  should  have  without  a  doubt  an 
ideal  heavy-cropping  early  rose-colored  potato  to 
take  the  place  or  the  old  Barly  Rose,  which  does  not 
begin  to  yield  a  sufficient  number  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  for  profit. 

The  next  six  years  were  spent  In  developing  the 
Early  Ohio;  and  as  the  type  developed,  so  did  the 
yield;  and  in  the  fall  of  1894  we  dug  20  bushels  and 
17  lbs.  of  what  we  consider  the  best  all-around  early 
potato  ever  Introduced.  I  offered  to  my  customers 
in  189fl  the  product  of  these  20  bushels  and  17  lbs.  of 
potatoes  under  the  name  of  Maule's  Early  Thor- 
oughbred ;  and  any  one  who  claims  to  have  had  this 
same  potato  to  offer  in  1896,  and  did  not  procure 
them  from  me,  did  not  have  Maule's  Barly  Thof^ 
oughbred. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  another  seedsm&o 
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offer<>d  a  potato  last  year  under  the  name  of  Thor- 
oufirbbred,  which  he  had  a  perfeot  right  to  do  if  he 
wished;  but  they  were  not  Maule's,  as  was  proven 
by  more  than  a  dozen  tests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  Western  Thoroughbred  had  larger 
tops,  and  of  a  more  whitish  color,  besides  being  a 
longer  variety. 

I  might  also  add  that,  notwithstanding  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  the  pot4tto  market  last  spring, 
and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  limited  supply,  I  had 
to  offer  the  potatoes  at  a  very  high  pnce,  the  de- 
m^and  was  something  unprecedented,  as  I  sold  every 
potato  I  had  on  hand. 

I  might  also  add  that,  last  spring,  after  our  cata- 
log was  out.  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker,  of  Tlskiiwa,  111.,  wrote 
us  in  regard  to  Tborouiihi  red",  stating  that  some 
years  previous  he  had  sent  us  a  potato  for  trial 
under  the  name  of  Thoroughi  red.  On  looking  into 
the  matter  we  found  Mr.  Baker  had  sent  us  a  potato 
for  trial  he  called  Thoroughbred;  but  Mr.  Baker's 
potato  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Maule's 
Early  Thoroughbred;  and  had  we  remembered, 
when  we  named  Thoroughbred  last  fall,  that  a  po- 
tato had  been  sent  us  for  trial  under  this  name,  we 
would  never  l.ave  named  our  new  potato  Thorough- 
bred. This  was  the  one  unfortunate  incident  in  the 
naming  of  the  Thoroughbred:  but  as  we  did  not 
hear  from  Mr.  Baker  until  long  after  our  catalog 
was  out,  we  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  then  in 
regard  to  changing  the  name.  So  far  as  we  know, 
Mr.  Baker's  potato  has  never  been  introduced. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  27.    Wm.  Hknby  Mauls. 

As  there  had  been  several  queries  in  regard 
to  where  Maule  got  this  new  potato,  not  only 
last  year  but  this,  I  have  thought  best  to  give 
you  the  above  for  publication,  and  I  hope  it 
will  settle  the  matter. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker: 

THE  BEST  STlMUIiANT. 

The  bicycle  could  not  have  made  its  appearance 
at  a  more  opportune  moment,  says  Susan  8.  Fessen- 
den,  in  the  Ladies'  World.  Bvery  thing  that  tends 
to  produce  more  healthful  bodies  will  create  more 
normal  desires  and  appetites,  and  reduce  abnormal 
craving  for  stimulants.  What  temptation  to  resort 
to  artincial  stimulus  has  the  person  who  can  enjoy 
the  inspiration  of  a  ride  through  the  bracing  air, 
filling  the  lungs,  setting  the  blood  to  coursing 
through  the  veins,  giving  life  a  charm  that  discounts 
the  devitalizing  narcotics  and  debauching  stimu- 
lants? In  this  new  mechanical  friend,  the  rising 
feneration  has.  in  some  degree,  an  offset  to  the 
epraved  hereditary  cravings  and  weakened  will 
power  engendered  by  a  generation  of  smokers  and 
drinkers.  Let  us  rejoice  over  each  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bicycles  that  find  purchasers 
every  year. 


HANDY  PATCH ER. 

04  sq.  Inches  **  Mending  Tissue"  for  binding  or 
mending  fine  Silk  and  Di-ess  Goods.  Kid  Gloves. 
Umbrellas,  &*•.  Does  neat,  strong,  invisible 
work  In  a  fourth  the  time  of  needle  and  thread. 

i3  square  inches  flne  Transparent  Adhesive  Paper 
for  mending  books,  documents,  bank  bills,  etc. 
O  sq.  inches  Best  Medicated  Court-Plaster,  white, 
flesh,  and  black,  tor  cuts,  burns,  Ac  ,  &c. 

All  inclosed  In  neat  LBATHERETTE  pocket-case, 
with  full  directions,  and  price  In  gross  lots. 

You  can  make  money  selling  these  around  your  | 
own  home.    A  neat,  iisff ul  present  that  every  I 
one  can  aiford.    SiMit  by  mail  to  any  address  for 
12cts.  HANDY  MANUPACTURtNQ  CO., 

432  Lafayette  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


l^\i»i\I 


JiJokon8",r«VAig- 

EXGELSIOR  iocsbator 

SlmpU.  Parftct,  Stlf- Regulat- 
ing.   Thousands  In  lucccxsrai 

^._      ,.      operation.     Lowerii    priced 

CiroQlarn  rreer   M      J     flrst-oloM  Hatcher  aiKde. 
Send  6c.  for      II      ■  «K«.  II.  STAHL/ 

I  nini.  CamlQg..*'.    II  It  4  »ftlo''  t;.  ff>h_wt.  Qiiiiicy?nL 


A    BARGAIN    IN    BEE  -  KEEPERS* 
SUPPLIES, 
The  best  quality  of  goods. 
At  the  lowest  prices, 
And  get  them  prompt.  • 
And  with  small  freight  charges. 
This  is  Just  what  we  can  do  by  our  1897  custom- 
ers.   Estimates  cheerfully   given   on   any   bill  of 
goods  wanted.    Special   inducements   for  early  or- 
ders.   Addre{>s 

JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Is 

when 
you 


Labels,  Honey  Jars, 
Shipping  Cases,  Cartons, 
and  a  Full  Line  of  SUPPLIES. 

I.  J.  Strlngham, 

105  Park  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

#  Do  You  Want  \ 

\\  An  Incubator?? 

I' 


^  ^^lorr  tt^tl  igiji  Trap  9 

Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

/»'•  a  wrmttg  book  of  68  pagoo,  Jlnolg  Itrmotratoa ;] 
morth  dolkm  to  mrory  poulinfmait,  A  2ootampgofn,  ^ 

Qeo.  J.  NI88LY,  Saline,  NIich, 


•-«-•-*-«-*  •-•-• 


INCUBATION 


la  (ha^rt-t  Ht:e|»  i  □  th«  paaltrir  ^ , 

mKH,  There  in  no  failarie  w hetni ' ' 
RELIABLE  ^  tNCUBATOR  < 

.»  (i^^j-ii.  11  iH,  xiiTI,i.  wurrjinrt"*'!  ariil 
.  Ih    flit'    |enii|i|r-r  i.f  tiv*']vo  ji-irftif 

exiMsri^'iic©.    It  hna  never  been  b«0teo  in  a 
Show.  It  1*1  noi  tikfc.  Li?<.r--.iM|!.H^r  iror'.— it  t£  better*, , 

51  ntM.'ll  Hliv  iFi  r.MH  hM„ikii|.  nonlirH.  Sj-rsd  Kk-fffrit, 
EjlABLEJHGyBjlTORAWD  BROdOCn  C<I.  ttjIliCV-  ILL|. ' ' 
*  *  *  ■-*■*  <i  ■>>>■■»>»■>  itT  ■  o  o  »  u    I 


Our  Fair  Exhibltt . 

RWlth  five  car  loads  of  wild  anfmalt.  we  hare 
ven  free  shows  at  the  leading  Slate  and  District 
iire.  We  thus  furnish  Instmotion.  amusement. 
and  proof  that  the  Pa«e  !•  the  beat.  Sereral 
applications  are  in  for  next  year's  exhibit. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  liicb. 

ONE  MAN  WITH  THE 
UKIOir     COKBIKATIOir     SAW 

Can  do  the  work  of  four  men  us- 
Inflr  hand  tools,  in  Rlpplnflr.  Cut- 
tiD«r  off,  Miterin«:,  Rabbetlnir. 
Groovinfir.  GaininfiTi  Dadoing, 
BdflTlnff-up,  Jointing  Stuff,  etc. 
Full  Line  of  Foot  and  Hand 
Power  Machinery.  Sold  on  TYUU. 
Catalog  Free.  l-«4el 

SENECA  FALLS  MFQ.  CO., 
44  Water  St..  Seneoa  Fa  I  Is,  N  V 

In  writing  to  advertlirerfl  please  mention  this  paper. 
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EARLY-ORDSR  DISCOUNT. 

After  this  month  the  early-order  discount,  which 
has  been  customary  for  some  years  past,  will  be 
discontinued.  The  discount  for  the  remainder  of 
this  month  will  be  4  per  cent.  This  will  not  apply 
to  sei'tions  nor  to  foundation  at  the  new  scale  of 

g rices  published  herewith,  nor  to  honey  packagres. 
ut  to  hives  and  other  bee-keepers'  hupplles  for 
next  season's  use.  This  notice  applies  to  dealers  as 
well  as  to  consumers. 


REVISED    PRICES  ON  WEED    NEW-PROCESS    FOUNDA- 
TION. 

For  next  season  we  have  adopted  a  new  scale  of 

f prices  on  comb  foundation,  making  less  diflTerence 
n  price  between  the  different  grrades.  The  revised 
retail  price  list  is  as  follows: 

Size  in     No.  Hheets 
Qrade.  incheK.        in  1  lb.      1  lb. 

Medium  brood,  7S£xlH%         6        45 


Llfrht  brood.  7!Kxl6»  8  47 
Thin  surplus,  'd%xWi  7Sd  52 
Ex.  thin  *"  3Kxl5H        30        55 


Price  in  lots  of 

10  lbs.  2A  IbH.  60  Ibtf. 

43        41        40 

45       43        42 

60        48        4T 

53        51        U) 


HONBT  FOB  HAIiB. 

We  have  eniraged  about  all  the  honey  wo  can 
handle  for  some  time,  unless  there  are  some  desir- 
able lots  of  fancy  comb  or  choice  extracted  honey 
to  be  had  In  exchange  for  supplies. 

We  offer  last  vear's  alfalfa  noney  in  l-gal-  cans,  6 
to  the  case,  at  i4.76  per  case:  lots  of  two  cases  or 


more  at  14.50;  5*eraL  cans,*^  in  a  case,  at  17.50  per 
case.  We  have  only  a  few  cases  of  each  left.  and. 
of  course,  can  not  duplicate  these  pricefi  when  this 
is  gone.  Choice  basswood  or  willow-herb  honey  In 
ao-lb.  cans,  2  in  case,  at  73^c  per  lb. :  2-case  lots  at  7c, 
Ruck  wheat  honey  In  60-1  b.  cans,  2  in  a  case,  at  5c 
per  lb.:  2  case  lots  or  more  at  4V4c,  f.  o.  b.  shipping- 
point  in  New  York  where  produced.  Buckwheat 
comb  honey  by  the  crate  of  150  to  200  lbs.  at  9c  per 
lb.,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  shippinBrp<>lnt.  Choice  wmte 
comb  honev,  direct  from  Michigan  points,  at  13c  in 
crate  loU  of  150  to  300  lbs.  No.  1  white  at  l2o;  amber 
at  lie.  If  in  need  of  honey,  write  us  and  we  will 
quote  on  such  grades  and  quantities  as  you  name. 


WIRE  NAILS  LOWER. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  scale  of  prices  oo 
wire  nails,  anew  card  having  been  adopted  by  the 
manufacturers  Dec.  1.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
nail  trust,  much  lower  prices  are  ruling.  Our  re- 
vised table  of  prices  on  standard  wire  nalis,  cement- 
coated.  Is  as  follows: 


The  above  are  regular  L.  sizes.    Other  sizes  made  I 
to  order.    Larger  quantities  and  prices  to  dealers 
quoted  on  application. 

ADVANCED  PRICES  ON  SECTIONS. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  prices  on  section 
honey-boxes  for  1897,  taking  effect  at  once: 
Less  than  260.  4c  each ;  260  for  $1.00. 
600.11.75;  1000,13.60. 
8000  at  83.25:  8000  at  $8.00. 

Larger  quantities  quoted  on  application. 

No  early-order  discounts  allowed. 

No.  2  sections,  60c  per  1000  less  than  No.  1. 

Four-piece  dovetailed  or  nailed  sections.  60c  per 
1000  extra  over  one-piece 

One-piece  sections,  other  than  4M'4)4«  lOc  per  1000 
extra  for  each  additional  inch  or  fraction  theieof 
by  which  they  exceed  in  size  the  4i^,  measuring  full 
length  before  folding,  and  60c  on  each  lot  for  set- 
ting machinery. 

We  rather  overshot  the  mark  in  low  prices  the 
past  season,  and  do  not  care  longer  to  do  business 
for  glory,  without  anv  profit.  The  high  standard  of 
excellence  demanded  Ip  this  line  of  goods  can  not 
be  maintained  at  the  prices  which  have  ruled  the 
past  season,  without  lof^s  to  the  manufacturer.  We 
therefore  return  to  more  remunerative  prices. 


Wire, 

No.  Nails 

, — 

Price  of-^ 

Style. 

Length. 

Gauge. 

in  1  lb. 

1 

10 
60 

Keg 

2d  fine. 

1     In. 

No.  17 

1440 

$4.00 

8d     *• 

IH  ** 

"    1« 

1000 

7 

55 

8.70 

4d  box. 

13i   " 

'•     LVi 

am 

7 

50 

8.50 

M      '* 

IX  " 

'•     144 

306 

7      50  1    S.50 

6d      •• 

-     13 

260 

«  ,  50 

8.36 

Id     •* 

ow     »» 

"     13 

236 

6     51 

3JB 

M      •» 

24  " 

"     12 

1.57 

6  t  45 

8.!i5 

dd     *' 

Zh   " 

..     12 

130 

6     45 

3^ 

lOd    " 

3       " 

'»     11 

107 

5     4>       3.16 

id  casing. 

l>i   •* 

"     15 

550 

7  i  50       3L50 

6d       •• 

2       - 

"     13 

250 

6      50       3.35 

Sd 

24   " 

•»     12 

157 

5  '  45  ;    8^ 

3d  common. 

Ihi  '• 

"     16 

615 

6      60  .    a4S 

4d 

14  " 

"     18 

^2 

6  ,  60  1   ajo 

5d 

U£  " 

"     12)tf 

254 

6 

50     sa) 

«d       " 

2      - 

"     12 

200 

5 

45       &» 

7d 

2k   " 

"     114 

154 

5 

45       8^ 

8d 

2«i   " 

"     104 

1«« 

5 

45       3.10 

lOd     •' 

3       " 

"      94 

74 

5 

40       8.06 

18d      ♦* 

84   " 

•*      8 

46 

5 

40       3.(e 

20d      '* 

4       '• 

"       6 

29 

5 

40 

8JI) 

RECORD'S    NEW  LRVER  SEAU 

Some  over  a  year  ago  we  called  att^mtion  to  Bee 
ord's  new  tight-seal  cover  pails  which  we  offered 
for  sale  in  various  sixes,  ana  listed  in  our  18M cata- 
log, page  24.  The  use  of  this  principle  has  been 
extended  to  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  kinds  of 
tin  packages.  The  latest  application  is  In  the  form 
of  a  2-lnch  lever  seal  shown  in  the  cut,  and  applied 
to  square  cans  of  various  sizes.  This  has  several 
very  decided  advantages  over  the  old-style  screw 
cap,  which  it  is  intended  to  replat^  It  is  much 
larger  than  even  the  14-lnch  screw  rap,  giving  a 
larger  opening  through  which  to  fill  and  empty.  In 
many  cases  no  funnel  is  necessary,  and  such  large 
fruit  as  peaches  and  apples  could  be  put  up  to 
these  cans  through  the  0|>ening.  It  is  more  readily 
opened  and  closed  than  a  screw  cap.  The  wire  lever 
by  which  the  cap  is  pried  out  is  always  there  and 
always  effective,  while  with  a  screw  cap  it  is  oftee 
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necessary  to  apoly  a  pair  of  larye  pincers  or  pipe- 
toon  to  start  ine  screw.  The  seal  Is  low,  oct'upy- 
Ing  1668  room  than  most  st^rews.  It  is  also  grviaran- 
teed  to  seal,  absolutely  tight  There  is  a  rubber 
gasket  which  forms  the  seal  between  the  loose  cap 
and  the  funnel  part  of  the  opening;  and  the  cap, 
having  /our  raised  places  around  its  rim,  snaps 
firmly  Into  place,  and  will  stay  till  pried  out  by 
means  of  the  lever.  They  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  In  rough  handling  the  can  will  burst 
before  the  seal  cap  will  be  forced  out. 

We  have  a  cat  load  of  cans  In  stock  with  this  lever 
seal.  The  5-galion  cans  are  put  up  one  or  two  in  a 
case,  at  the  regular  price— 76c  per  box  of  2  cans;  10 
boxes.  46.50;  25  boxes  at  60c;  one  In  a  box  at  45c; 
10  l>oxe8.  $4.00. 

One-gallon  square  can.s,  100  in  a  case,  at  f  9.00  per 
100.    One  box  of  ten  1-gaI.  cans,  fL20;  10  boxes.  111. 

Half-gal.  sq.  cans,  lOOln  abox,$&00  per  100:  12  in  a 
box  at  ll.SS;  10  boxes,  m.H). 

One-quart  so.  can.s,  100  in  a  box  at  16.50  per  100;  24 
in  a  box  at  $1.85  per  box:  10  boxes,  $17.50. 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities  quoted  on  ap- 
plication. We  are  able  to  supply  cans  with  this 
particular  style  of  seal,  from  Medina  only.  They 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  syrup  trade,  but  are 
Just  as  desirable  for  honey.  Ohio  sugar-makers* 
supplies  furnished.  Prices  quoted  to  those  Inter- 
eeteid. 


coHYBimoir  HoncBs. 

The  Indiana  Bee  keepers*  meeting  will  be  held  Jan.  7  and  8, 
1897,  In  the  Statehoupe.  at  which  time  we  expect  and  deelre  a 
full  attendance  of  all  bee-keepers  of  our  State  and  those  ad- 
ioininflr-  Brini;  }  onr  wlveci.  daufirhteni.  and  sons,  that  they  too 
may  become  inierested  in  the  practical  manaoenient  of  bees 
for  profit.  S.  S.  Pops.  Sec.  .Indianapolis. 


KIID  WORDS  PROM  ODR  CDSTOIERS. 


We  are  well  satisfled  with  vour  supplies.     We 
tblok  the  Weed  foundation  can^t  be  beat. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Nov.  21.        Walter  Wikg. 


I  am  unusually  pleased  with  Fred  Anderson  the 
bee-keeper,  though  he  is  in  rather  hard  luck  the  last 
two  chapters.  U.  P.  Johhson 

Smith  ville,  Ga.    

I  have  not  received  Sept.  1  Gleanings.  Please 
send  it  to  me.  -^  am  interested  in  Fred  Anderson,  so 
I  can't  miss  one  copy.  Mrs.  D.  Ellsworth. 

Taylor,  Ariz.,  Oct  1. 

Ol  am  well  pleased  with  Glbahings  as  an  "  adver- 
tising medium."  as  I  have  received  ref^ponses  from 
12  different  States.  N.  L.  Stevens. 

Venice,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8 

I  must  say  the  money  expended  in  advertisements 
in  your  paper  has  been  tne  best  investment  I  ever 
made.  It  has  paid  me  over  160  per  cent.  Tou  may 
make  mention  of  it  if  you  wish.    Daniel  Wurth. 

Falmouth,  Ind.,  Oct.  12l 

I  like  your  paper  very  much,  although  I  do  not 
keep  bees.  I  like  it  most  of  all  for  the  points  I  get 
in  gardening.  I  also  like  it  for  my  young  folks  on 
account  of  its  pure  moral  stories  and  sentiments 
generally;  and,  lastly,  because  it  keeps  out  of  poli- 
tics. Sherman  F.  Curtis. 

Litohfleld,  Mioh.,  Oct.  12. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1  00  for  Gleanings.  You  see 
I  don't  want  to  stop  the  paper  yet.  It  is  full  of  in- 
terest from  beginning  to  end.  Don't  send  any  pre- 
mium, as  I  thluK  I  should  .send  you  one  rather  than 
foa.  Tell  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  not  to  sU  p  his  Home  talk. 
like  it  very  much,  as  ft  \s  full  of  Christian  spirit 
Will  some  of  the  Medina  folks  come  to  Montreal 
some  time  ?  I  should  be  so  glad  to  have  a  call  at  the 
oollege.  H.  Dupret. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Oct.  31. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain  bee  ranch 
for  sale.    Good  loca- 
tion; telephone  con- 
nection with  three  railrond  stations. 

D.  O.  BAILIPP.  Banning.  Cai. 


Yellowzones 

For  Pais  *ro?n. 


An  honest  efficient  remedy  for  all 
F^-vers,  Headaches,  Colds,  Grip, 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  etc.  A 
general  service  remidy  that  will 
please  you,  i>r  money  rtfwuUd. 


"  They  knock  lieadaches  clear  to  the  horlson." 
'*  It*8  a  rare  pleasure  to  And  such  a  remedy." 
"  Too  mnch  can  not  be  said  In  praise  of  them." 
'*  I  was  aufferinfiT  from  Nenral^a,  and  found  quick  relief." 
"  I  got  more  relief  from  Rheumatism  in  IS  hours  after  tak- 
ing TellowKones  than  from  all  else,  tho'  I  was  a  skeptic." 

1  Box,  25c;  0  Boxes,  91;  Samples  and  Circulars,  5c. 

W.  B.  House,  M.  D.,  Detour,  Mich. 


THROAT 


AND  LUNO  DISEASES 
1>K.  PKIKO,  Specialist. 
Offices:  IOI9,  lOO  State  St. 
CHICAGO.      Hoars  0  to  4 


CHAS.  ISRAEL  A  BROS., 

4S6,  488  A  490  Canal  St.,  Corner  Watts  St..  N.  Y. 

^nOLEAALM  HriNICV  UBIIAI 

OIALBU*  nUl>ICl  ASTAXrCIt 

MlOIIBSXOir  -AND-  >^s 

^SKT    BEESWAX.   «»s?» 


Extracted  Honey.  Finest  Quality. 

Two  6D-lb.  cans,  boxed.  7c  per  lb.  One  80- 
Ib.  can,  boxed,  8c  per  lb.  Sample  by  mail, 
10c.  Pouder's  Honey  Jars  and  oompleie 
11  ne  of  SU  pplies.    Catalog:  f  ree. 

WALTER  5.  POUDBR, 
i6a  Maasaclinjetts  Ave.,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Yell,  O  Yell,  0*YBLLOWZONES 
YELLOWZONES  for  PAIN  and  FEVER. 


Wants  and  Exchange  Department 


NoUoM  wlU  be  inserted  under  thle  head  at  one-half  oar  nnuU 
rata.  AdvertlMBiantB  Intended  for  this  department  mnet  not 
exceed  Are  lines,  and  yon  most  bat  yon  want  yonr  adv't  In  tills 
department,  or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors.  Ton  can 
have  the  notloe  as  many  lines  as  yon  please;  bat  all  over  Are 


lines  will  cost  TOU  aoconUnv  to  oar  regalar  rates.  This  depart- 
ment is  intended  only  for  bona-flde  ezohaacres.  Bzohanges  f  ~  ~ 
cash  or  for  price  lists,  or  notices  offering  articles  for  sale,  o 


Bfor 


not  be  Inserted  ander  this  head.  Vor  snch  oar  reffnUr  rates  of 
10  o.  a  line  will  be  ohiu*Ked  and  they  will  be  nut  with  the  resrn- 
lar  adTertlvements.  we  can  not  be  responsible  for  disnatlsfibc- 
tlon  arising  from  these  "  swaps." 


w 


ANTED.— To  exohanffe  one  Root's  make  section- 
machine  (in  fine  order)  for  band-saw  or  offers. 
Thb  Geo.  Rall  Mro.  Co.,  Galesville,  Wis. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  all  kinds  of  machinery 
(iron)   for  a  saw-mill,  and  wood-workinff  ma- 
chinery. W.  8.  Ammon,  Keadln«r.  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  two  line  St.  Bernard  dogs, 
St  Bernard  pups,  shep.  pups,  pug  pups,  Eng- 
lisli  bull  pups:  and  any  kind  of  a  first-class  dog  you 
want  1  have.  Write  snd  tell  me  wbat  you  want  and 
what  you  have  to  trade.  W.  8.  Brillhart. 

Millwood,  Knox  Co..  Ohio. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  second-hand  band  instru- 
ments, bicycles,  etc,  for  type-writer,  comb 
honey,  bee  suppues.  P.  L.  Andkrson. 

Miller.  Nebr. 

WANTED.— Canvasser  to  solicit  orders  for  my  per- 
manent crayon  portraits.  Good  wages  assured. 
Write  for  particulars.  W.  A.  Balj)Win, 

Portrait  Artist.  Medina,  Ohio. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  60-lb.  cans  in  good  order, 
at  25  cts.  each,  delivered,  tor  comb  or  extracted 
honey  at  the  market  price. 

B.  Walker,  Bvart,  Midi. 
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Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
#iAmerican  Agriculturist 

Weekly.     Orifi:inal,  Progressive,  Practical. 

Both  One  Year  Only  $  1 .25. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  American  A^lculturist  in 
combination  with  Glbaninos  in  Bbs  CtrLTUKB  at  the  unparalleled  low  rate  of  $1.25  for  both  papers  one 

Sear.  The  American  Ainicuiturist  Is  published  In  five  editions.  The  N.  E.  Homestead,  the  Bastern,  Mid- 
le,  and  Southern  editions  of  Amerioan  Agrriculturist,  and  the  Orange-Judd  Parmer.  Each  contains  matr 
ter  reiatlnff  to  its  own  locality,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  accurate  market  reports  for  the  country  in 
flrenerai.  It  has  departments  relating  to  all  branches  of  farming,  articles  written  by  the  most  prdctical 
and  successful  farmers,  supplemented  with  illustrations  by  able  artlsta 

Short  stories,  fashions,  fancy  work,  cooking,  young  folks*  page,  etc.,  combine  to  make  a  magazine  of 
as  much  value  as  most  of  the  speoia)  family  papers. 

A  SAMPLE  COPY  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  by  addressing  American 
Agriculturist,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taken  separately  these  two  papers  cost  $2.00,  consequently  every  sub- 
scriber under  this  offer  will  get 


$2.00  IN  VALUE  FOR  $1.25. 

C8.  For  10  cenr>8  extra,  as  post.ai^e,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  a 
UBB:  *•  Ppofltd  in  Poultry,  **  Farm  Appliances,"  or  **  Farmer's  A 
r  subscription  direct  to 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  Ohio. 


PREMIIUMI  BOOKS.  For  10  cenr>8  extra,  as  post.ai^e,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  iol- 
lowingr  standard  books  FuBB:  "  ProOt^  in  Poultry,  "  Farm  Appliances,"  or  "  Farmer's  Almanac"  (ready 
December  15).    Send  your  subscription  direct  to 


Two  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One,        k      i^^      ► 

The  Farm  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  a  monthly  agricultural  journal  of 
16  pages,  sent  one  Year  Free  for  one  subscription  to  Gleaningrs,  with  $1.00, 
paid  in  advance,  either  new  or  reuewal.  In  the  case  of  a  renewal,  all  ar- 
rears, if  any,  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  one  year  in  advance. 

^*The  FARM  JOURNAL  is  now  in  it«:iOth  volume,  ana  takes  the  lead  umoinr  all  the  Utw -priced  vktniruh 
tural  Journals  of  this  country  and  of  tlie  world.  It  ^ve!4  nu  cliroraos.  puffs  tio  sirindles.  inserts  qo  hum- 
hag  advertisements,  lets  other  folk**  pmise  it,  and  makes  good  to  Hub.scriber8  any  lo«s  by  advertisers  who 
prove  to  be  swihdlcrs.  The  editor  mss  born  on  a  farm,  and  reared  ai  the  plow-hundles.  and  the  contrlbo- 
tors  are  practical  men  and  women. 

The  regular  price  of  this  excellent  journal  is  50  cents  a  year,  and  it  is 
well  worth  it;  but  by  special  contract  with  the  Farm  Journal  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  above  very  liberal  offers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 


A  Bargain! 


We  bave  made  arraagements  to  furnish  THE 
Onlv  $1  '^O  ^"'^  FARMER,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Gleanings 
Xjnijf    «pi«tJU«   jjj  ggg  Culture,  both  papers,  for  only  $1.50. 

ThA  AhSn  Parmar  is  ^®ll  known  as  one  of  the  very  best,  largrest,  an<1  amom^  the  leadlnir  lirrieul- 
lUC  UUIU  rarmcr  tural  papers  of  America.  A  20- page.  80  column  paper  BVBHY  W  BE K  In  the 
year;  employs  THE  VERY  BEST  WRITERS  that  money  can  procure:  a  strong,  fearless  defender nf  the 
afrricultural  Interests  of  this  country,  and  CLEAN  In  both  reaalng  and  advertlslnr  columns.  IT  HELPS 
MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Hedina,  O. 
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Schaffle  E  A  216;  Selser  W  A  fel;  Seoor  Eugene  864;  Selby  A  D 
682;  Shaw  J  355  615;  Sherwood  C  U  512:  Bladen  F  719:  Slaubaugh 
J  764:  Smith  T  907;  Smith  LK  304;  Smith  H  8  31:  Smith  E  ISO: 
Smith  E629 762;  Smock  EE644;  Snell  F  A  63 963 297 383 469  6S4  601 
706778;  Somerf ord  F  O  707 ;  Somerford  W  W  179;  Slingerland  E 
E  66:  Steams  O  W  364;  Stump  H  M 179;  Simrains  8 179;  Simmons 
WC692;  Swinson  AL403610646;  Sweenev  C  A  440. 

Talman  W  F548;  Taylor  B  108  843  417  468;  Taylor  Wm  A  763: 
Taylor  R  L  146  227  293:  Tawney  J  E  764;  Thurston  J  J  870; 
Thompson  F  L  266  895;  Thomas  D  B  SIS;  Tipper  E  689;  Tobey  R 
A  750;  Touchton  R221;  True  L  B  403:  TuthlilMrH  A  R512;  Turn- 
er L  A  548;  Turner  E  W  S6S. 

ytnal  G  L  137  207  834  460  WW  675;  Van  Dom  A  A  7»:  Van  Dom  A 
H  871 :  VanPetten  J  B  S64  706  715  798;  Van  Kirk  H  W  512. 

Wallenmeyer  J  G  10;  Walker  E  C  742;  Wallbridge  W  8  564; 
Ware  8  C  354:  Ware  W  F754;  Wager  D  I  870;  Westcott  Mrs  W  H 
31;  White  D  208  506  506:  Whltford  G  M  272;  Whitcomb  E  306; 
Williams  M  L  646;  Williams  L  356;  Wilson  Emma  60  967  3S5; 
Wimln  F  H  314:  Wine  P  D  600;  Wright  W  D  307;  Wright  H.  R. 

York  OW  106  794;  YoderGJSlS;  Young  N  425;  Young  A  871." 
Zlmmerman  R  E|2f4. 

LIST   or  VAJIKS  IN   THIS  WUMBBB. 

Baldridge  M  M,885;  Danzenbaker  F.f92:  Coles  RF,89^;  Fowls 
C  893:  Fox  E.889;  Getaz  A.  888:  Greiner  F  893;  Gundruih  AS. 
893;  Martin  J  H.R87:  Smith  T,886;  Steve.-*  M. 893.  Whitcomb  E, 
892.1 


912  <)LRANIN(»!S  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  Drc.  15 

Buy  direct  and  pay  but  one  profit.  No  nuniOry  cajrlea 
V  more  oomplele  asBortmeni  of  the  het-i  i  ti 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses,  Vines,  Bultis,  Seeds. 

Don't  buy  trash.  Don't  pay  two  prlcet-  Hni  ^em]  for 
our  free  cataloffue  today.  It  tells  it  all.  rifi  ■  i<^k::itu  Umk 
of  168  pages  profusely  illustrated.  >ri  as  rinnss. 
Bulbs.  Hmall  Trees,  etc.  sent  by  mail  p<  i^e  i m  i  i  1  .iirv<^r 
by  express  or  freight,  f^afe  arrival  &  Fid  ^^iTKtmtiim 
Kuaranteed.    iM  Year,  33  Gr<»enhouses.  lUlli'  Ai'n^s 

THE  8TORR8  A  HARRISON  CO..  Box  23.   PAINE8V1LLE,  OHIO* 

In  respondlnflr  to  tbe«e  adTertlsements  mention  this  paper. 
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For  every  new  subscription  with  $1.00,  for 

Gleaninsfs  in  Bee  Culture, 

We  will  send  a  book,  by  M  I.  Root,  contain- 
ing 190  pages,  size  6^x9^,  entitled 

"  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  be 
Happy  While  Doing  It," 

postpaid.  This  work  is  intended  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  occupation  for  tho^  scat- 
tered over  our  land,  out  of  employment.  The 
suggestions  are  principally  about  finding  em- 
ployment around  your  own  homes.  The  book 
is  mainly  upon  market-gardening,  fruit  cul- 
ture, poultry-raising,  etc.  The  regular  price 
of  this  work  is  50  cents  alone. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

r,  Medina,  Ohio. 


An  Attack  on  Cheap  Watches. 

One  of  the  larffest  and  mogt  reliahle  vraXch  companies  In  America  hns  at  last  met  the  compettttoo  os 
cheap  watches  with  their  strictly  high-ffrade  goodn.  We  advise  those  who  contemplate  bujlng  awateh 
to  take  advantage  of  these  low  prices  while  the  vcar  lasts. 

The  new  Atlas  movement  msde  by 
one  of  the  largest  wntoh  companies 
in  th«-  United  States— In  fact,  the 
idtniical  movement  which,  under  the 
makers'  own  name,  costs  over  doxiJbU 
the  price  of  this  one,  is  strictly  a  hljyh- 
frrade  nickel  movement,  stem  wind, 
and  pendant  set;  quick  train,  and 
^iDtranteed  for  five  years,  the  longest 
time  any  jeweler  will  jruHramee  a 
watch,  at  a  price  less  than  the  Inferi- 
or makes  can  be  boufirht. 

We  have  fitted  up  a  few  of  our  most 
popular  cases  with  this  new  **  Atlas  " 
movement,  and  name  prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  l.Qents.*— 18  size,  10  k.,  20-year  Case,  like  cut    ^_ 

complete,  with  7  Jewels,  Atlas  movement,  onl>  lUJSS. 

No.  2,  Ladies.*-6  size,  10  k.,  20-jesr  case,  like  cut  (B  pftfs  ' 
CoDiplete  with  7  Jewels,  Atlas  movements  only  110.00. 
No.  3,  Gents.'— 18  size,  3  cz.  Dueber  silveilce  case,  like  cut  on  page  30.    Comph  te  with  7  Jewels^  Ail^ 
movement,  only  $3.38. 

THE  A.  I.   ROOT  CO.,  Hcdina,  Ohio. 


He]:6after  this  page  will  be  devoted  to 

Seasonable  Goods  at  Wholesale  Prices, 

With  but  ONB  SHALL  PROFIT  ADDED. 

Or  Given  Free  for  Palthfol  Work  In  Extending  the  Clrcutatlon  of  QLEAMNOS. 

At  theeelow  prices  cash  must  in  all  casc^  acoompauy  the  order,  unless  you  liave  a  ci^lt  on  our  books 
Irom  which  it  Is  to  l)e  deducted.  ^If*  When  ordering  by  mail  don't  fail  to  enclose  rmmey  for  pottaoe,  Termi 
fbr  new  subscribers  on  pagcSL    No  premiums  except  ou  sul>scriptious  paid  oue  full  year  in  advance  in 

addWontoa!?  riT>    l:  .  Ifj  nv. 


A  Great  Btg  Barsatn* 


Taken  from  ^jur  rc^guij^r  ciitiiliiff,  but  not  used  hm  ft 

gt)odsat  wlialcAjile  pricey  wlthnric  small  profit  abid- 
ed. Wc  sell  tljo  lw*=>i.  wTiti*lir&  iim'li%  on  Mie  BEimci 
small  per  rout  proflr ;  si'ml  for  our  faU  cjitniog:  imd 
b%  convinced. 

The  atM.>vo  watch  l^  ti6  &tim«liird  as  ^ihetiL  Thvf 
are  an  is  fiS/e,  tjiivti  fiici,'.  JJ-ujt,  Uurbt  r  vjtver  (iic*  im^e» 
hinged  Ixick  and  front;  aie:ji  wii^d  i^ud  Wver  set; 
handsome  and  durabl&    Our  prices  arc  as  follows: 

No.  I.— 7-jcwel  movement;  Hampden,  Eiflrin,  or 
Waltham  (usually  sold  at  17.60),  our  prire  only  $4.60, 
or  given  free  for  18  new  subscribers  and  your  own 
renewal  with  IIO.CO,  or  given  with  your  own  renewal 
and  iScSS. 

No.  2.— 15-Jewel  movement,  Elgin  or  Waltham 
(usually  S(4d  for  $iau)),  our  price  ouly97.50;  or  given 
free  for  80  new  subscribers  and  your  own  renewal, 
with  ^.00,  or  your  own  renewal  and  tass. 

Add  25c  to  the  above  prices  and  wo  will  prepay  ex- 
press charges  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Oar  Bargain  Ladies'  Pocket-book. 

Will  not  Ob- 
j  'ct  to  either 
silver  or  gold; 
I  but  made  with 
1  aprospectof  hi- 
mctalism.  Made 
of  sealigrahird 
leather,  with 
fancy  metal 
trimmings;  coin 
pocket  with 
snap  frame  and 
three  regular 
pockets;  leath- 
er-faced card- 
pocket  in  flap:  stse 3x4 inches;  each, 25c;  pofitage5c; 
or  Bent  poe^pald  for  one  new  name  and  your  own 
renewal,  wiUi  C^  00;  or  looluded  with  your  own  re- 
newal tat  n.n  poetpaid^f 


Rubber  Goods. 

W*'  fctj  ui  ail  ttHJ  lUe&e  gocKlb  to  be  strictly  "flrata," 
Ihi^  feuute  <iualJly  Uml  1^  tisimlly  sold  by  dnigsista  at 
duiibk'  tlmse  prices*. 

Hard-nibber  Bulb  5yr* 
Inge  J.  Made  of  tlie  best 
wtiiie  rubber,  with  solid 
nu  a  ion-pipe,  a nd  three 
pjctea  of  nard-rubber  fit- 
ilu»rs;  each,  in  fancy  box, 
4Ht'  1  p<?8tage,  8c;  given  for 
one  new  subscriber  und  ytnir  own  renewal  with 
I2.U0 i»r  ytiur  uwii  rt^oewal  with  11.25. 

Hot- water  B«t«.  A  comfort  in  time 
of  fiiukni^fi;  tn  iuct.  an  article  that  is 
nfiw  I'onBidcrv'd  Indispensable  to  ev- 
ery welJHjrgiiHfified  hou8elK>ld. 
^-ql.  eizp^  eiirta,  n7c;  postage  15c. 
3^*      "        -      73c  »♦       He. 

*  '*      **  *      780  ••       1»C 

Or  E]jiy  of  the  wbove  given  for  two 
nvw  e^Libs^Tlbera  and  your  own  renew- 
al whh  IUao,  Xir  <ine  new  name,  your 
own  lencwul,  tand  |8L25,oryour  own 

ComMaetlQii  Water  -  bottle  and 
Fnuniain    Syringe.    Exact  shape  a^ 

JiDE-WHair   bwp.  tilth    8-piece  set  ot 
hnrd-rulib&r  flulngs  and  long  rubber 
lube  fn  i  Midi  I  too. 
2riH    sl/A\  ench,  8(k*;  pot^titgie  SOc. 
3  -*      ''        "      l».V  *        ^ic. 

i  '*      ■'        ■•      1 W         "        ^»c 
Anjrof  Miu  utMtv<L<  ^ivcu  for  two  new  names  and 
ycNuruwn  renewiil  with  ^ass),  or  yt>ur  own  renewal 
wUh  11.75. 

^a  ^^  Fonntaln  Syringe. 

fV       I      f  Marh>  from  the  best  white 

'     '  nibU^r.  with  hard-rubber  con- 

u^Qtiuris;  regular  number  of 

reet  itt  rubber  pipe,  patent 

wfttCf^^top- 

:?-i|t..  each,  70c;  postage  18c. 

3  "         ■•     8Bc  ♦*       16ft. 

4  *        **     87c  "       17c 
A 113'  f if  the  above  given  for 

three  new  sut>scriDer8  and 
your  own  renewal  with  n  00,  or  your  own  renewal 
withfl.5& 

B.  &  B.  Skates. 
We  haven't  forgotten  the  boys. 


No.  A,  **  Boys'  Favorite,**  club-leTor  skate*  made 
with  oastrstcel  blades,  polished  crueible-etcel  upper 
parts,  model  same  as  highest  grade.  Sizes  8  to  12L 
Per  pair,  only  20c :  postage  90c  Given  for  your  own 
renewal  with  9L15. 

Polishing  Mitten. 


Exactly  the  same  thing  we  formerly  sold  at  SOc. 
Present  price  only  15c  each,  or  11.80  per  doz. :  post- 
ag^each,  5c.   Or  given  for  your  own  renewal  with 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Hedina,  Ohi^ 


Bottom  Prices 

Bring  us  big  trade.    Good  goods  keep  it. 

If  you  want  the  best  supplies  that  can  be  made  at  a  little  less  cost  than 
you  can  buy  the  same  goods  for  elsewhere,  write  to  us  for  low  prices. 
1896  catalog  now  ready— ask  for  it  and  a  free  copy  of  The  American  Bee* 
Keeper  (36  pages).     Address 

The  W,  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co,,  Jamestown,  N,  Y, 

W.  M.  Gerrifh*  E*si  Nottlhirhura*  N.  R»  ntt^nt  tnr  New  Bo^laDd.    Save  freiirbt  by  ordeHnir  from  ijim. 


V'^:-.-»-»v-.r........ '^^'.U  1^'   .  . 


Lw-t.i..--:^-.    it/iiKBB©a^ 


L&r^^st  ractory  in  the  West,  good  supflieV  aaa  low  peices.  out  nom 

We  ate  Jturc  l<*  ai>rvc  you  mid  wiU  if  ynu  >flw  ii»  n  y'hnncv.    Cni ttlan'  Frf'c.    Ai%  Irens 

LEAHY  MANLfFACTUlflMC  CO»,  Hiffglns^llle*  Mo. 


.9»hY«r     DADANT'S   FOUNDATION    '''""'" 

ts  still  In  the  ieud,  for  wl-  i]h<*  nit  tiu^  laiest  Itiiiirfnt-nji'iitft,  fiioluilliif?  ih;  — 

^>0    We^wr  "y^eedl  Process    «€« 

and  Rtlll    mak«   tho   hf»*t  g^jod*:.     R-'mpmb'T  that  we  dn  nrit  ii^e  any  acfd  to  piirlTy  our  b*»<»»wii, 
and  th*t  l;*  why  nnr  fuiindntlon   prvsi-rvi^*^   ihe  snifll  of  tht*  honey  aod  Is  mom  acci^ptable  to  tb«  J 
bees  thao  uny  oth*^.  J 

Wa  mtik^'  Fi  ^ppi'hilty  nf  YeiLs  and  Veil  Stuffb  of  best  quality,  cotton  and  silk,    '*  Langs  troth  on  tfei 
Honey  bee,  BeYised /'    Kew  Edition. 

!*•*«  k*M'|jtT!S    Siipp]|i'*i,  SriinkHrcs,   Si'ctlnn^,  Tin   Palls,  etc,    Eamplei  of  yonndation  andjTnlH 
FBEB  wlih  L-LrLMilar.    Instructions  to  b^gln titers  with  circulur. 

Send  us  your  addrei^j^. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

HamiUon,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


' 


Root's  Double- walled 
Dovetailed  Chaff ^H Ives, 

and  Winter  Cases  for 
-^^■^* — Single- walled  Hives, 

Have  met  with  mnch  sii-^cess  everywhere  in  wintering?.  The  double-walled  chnff  hi 
is  light,  uejit,  compict,  and  we  ghs  only  a  tr  tt^  m  jre  tha'i  the  single-w:illeil  hivi^l 
the  siiirt3  c  ip^city.  No^  is  the  time  to  lay  in  your  btock  for  winter.  Send  for  catHdi 
and  prices. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 

OfTOMOLOGY  LIBMiry 

This  book  is  due  on  the  last  date  stamped&elow,  or 

OQ  the  date  to  which  renewed. 

Renewed  books  are  subject  to  ioimediate  recall. 
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